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The  folhwing  address  is  found  at   the  conclusion  of  the  folio  edition, 
1651,  from  which  the  present  is  reprinted. 


**  TO  THE  READER. 

"  Bs  pleated  to  know  (Courteoiu  Reader)  that  since  the  last  Impression  of  this  Book, 
the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leading  a  Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with 
several  considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand ;  this  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care 
and  custody,  with  directions  to  have  those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition  ; 
which  in  order  to  his  command,  and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  this 
last  Impression."  H,  C. 

(i,  e,  HENRY  CRIPPSJ 


COMMENDATIONS. 

"  'Tis  a  book  so  fuU  of  yariety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time  and 
are  put  to  a  push  for  invention,  may  fiimish  themselves  with  matter  for  common  or 
scholastical  discourse  and  writing.'' — Wootfa  Athena  OxometuUt  joL  i.  p.  628.  2nd  edit. 

"  If  you  never  saw  Burton  upon  Melancholt,  printed  1676, 1  pray  look  into  it,  and  read 
the  ninth  page  of  his  preface,  '  Democritus  to  the  Reader.'  There  is  something  there  which 
touches  the  point  we  are  upon ;  but  I  mention  the  author  to  you  as  the  pleasantest,  the 
most  learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.'* — ArchbUhop  Herring* s  Letters,  12mo. 
1777. 

Dr.  JOHNSON  speaks  of  it  as  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise. 

"  The  anatomy  of  MELANCHOLY  is  a  book  which  has  been  universally  read  and 
admired.  This  work  is  for  the  most  part,  what  the  author  himself  styles  it,  '  a  cento ;'  but 
it  is  a  very  ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  which  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent." — 
Oranger'e  Biographicdt  HUtory, 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  edition  of  Milton,  alluding  to  Burton,  says,  "  The  writer's  variety 
of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry,  sparkling  with  rude 
wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales  and 
illustratioDS,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  uncom- 
mon quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it  even  to  modem  readers,  a  valuable 
repository  of  amusement  and  information." 

**  Let  me  say  a  word  in  praise  of  this  admirable  book,  which  could  draw  Johnson  from 
his  bed  two  hours  before  he  was  willing  to  rise.  The  quaintness  of  his  style,  sometimes 
rising  into  strains  of  wonderful  dignity  and  eloquence, — the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  the  multitude  of  his  illustrations, — all  contribute  to  render  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  in  the  language.  The  inde- 
pendence of  his  character,  I  confess,  offers  an  additional  attraction  to  me." — Coleridge, 
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THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


TEN  distinct  Squares  here  seen  apart. 
Are  joyn'd  in  one  by  Cutter's  art. 

1.  Old  Democritus  under  a  tree. 
Sits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee ; 
About  him  hang  there  many  features 
Of  cats,  dogs,  and  such  like  creatures. 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy. 

The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Over  his  head  appears  the  skie. 
And  Saturn  Lord  of  melancholy. 

2.  To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jcalousie, 
-'resents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 

A  kingfisher,  a  swan,  an  hern. 
Two  fighting-cocks  you  may  discern. 
Two  roaring  bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  venery, 
Symboles  are  these ;  I  sav  no  more. 
Conceive  the  rest  by  that^s  afore. 

3.  The  next  of  solitariness, 

A  portraiture  doth  well  express. 

By  sleeping  dog,  cat ;  buck  and  do,    , 

Hares,  conies  in  the  desart  go  : 

Bats,  owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 

In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 

Mark  well :  if  *t  be  not  as't  it  should  be. 

Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

4.  Ith'  imder  column  there  doth  stand 
Inamorato  with  folded  hand ; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  polity 

Some  dittie  siure  he  doth  indite.  ^ 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie. 

As  symptomes  of  his  vanity. ' 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose. 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th*  nose. 

5.  Hjpochondriacus  leans  on  his  arm, 
Winde  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm, 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows. 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie. 
Newly  brought  from's  Apothecary. 

iTfaia  Saturn's  aspects  signifie, 
^  f  on  see  them  pcMrtraid  in  the  skie. 


6.  Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his, knee, 
A  superstitious  man  jou  see :  . 

He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  idol  fixt. 
Tormented  hope  and  feare  betwixt ; 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain, 
Then  thou  dost  heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soule,  I  pitie  thee, 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  ? 

7.  But  see  the  madman  rage  doxmright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight  1 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie 
And  roars  amain  he  knows  not  why ! 
Observe  him  ;  for  as  in  a  glass. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 

His  picture  keep  still  in  thy  presence ; 
Twixt  him  and  thee  there's  no  difference. 

8.  9.  Borage  andhellebor  fill  two  scenes, 
Soveraign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 

Of  melancholy,  and  chear  the  heart 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it 

smart; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  soule  clogs, 
The  best  medicine  that  ere  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assaid. 

10.  Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears, 
His  minde  no  art  can  well  express, 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  otners  do  it  common^) 
Made  him  do  this  :  if  you  must  know. 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Tlien  do  not  frown  or  scoffe  at  it. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit, 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  w\\\  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view. 
Thine  to  command.  Reader,  adiew. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY,  AutJ^ws. 


WHEN  I  go  musing  all  alone. 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown. 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  ayr. 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  feare, 
Reasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  tne  time  runs  very  fleet. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie  waking  all  alone. 
Recounting  what  I  have  ill  done. 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannize, 
Feare  and  sorrow  me  surprise. 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  joUy, 
Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green. 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 
And  crown  my  soule  with  happiness. 
All  my  joyes  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  mone. 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soule  ensconce. 
AH  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
Me  thinks  I  hear,  me  thinks  1  see. 
Sweet  musick,  wondrous  melodic. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then  there ;  the  world  is  mine. 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine. 
What  e*er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'  Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phantasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights. 
My  sad  and  dismall  soule  affrights. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Me  thinks  I  court,  me  thinks  I  kiss. 
Me  thinks  I  now  embrace  my  mistriss. 

0  blessed  dayes,  O  sweet  content. 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  move. 
So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  recount  loves  many  frights, 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nights. 
My  jealous  fits ;  O  mine  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soule  can  prove. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melsmcholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone ; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts  and  I 
Do  domineer  in  prjvacie. 
No  gemm,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  foUy, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  finde  it  now  ray  misery. 
The  scean  is  turn'd,  my  joyes  are  gone, 
Feare,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  ai*e  jolly. 
Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy, 
ril  not  change  life  with  any  King, 
I  ravisht  am :  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  then  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toyes  time  to  beguile  ? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  J:  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy, 
ril  change  my  state  with  any  wretch 
Thou  canst  from  gaole  or  dunghill  fetch : 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell. 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife ; 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  damn*d  as  melancholy. 
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VADE  liber,  qualis,  non  ausim  dicere,  fcslix, 

Te  nisi  foelicem  fecerit  alma  dies. 
Vade  tamen  quocunque  lubet,  quascunque  per  oras, 

£t  Genium  Domini  fac  imitere  tui. 
1  blandas  inter  Charites,  mystamque  saluta 

Musarum  quemvis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 
Rura  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  regum, 

Submisse,  placide,  te  sine  dente  geras. 
Nobilis,  ant  si  quis  te  forte  inspexerit  heros. 

Da  te  morigerum,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Est  quod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gratior  heec  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 
Si  quis  morosus  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  videre  velit, 
Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto ; 

Sed  nuUus ;  muscas  non  capiunt  aquilee. 
Non  vacat  his  tempus  fugiiivum  impendere  nugis, 

Nee  tales  cupio ;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gravis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 

Illustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  legat : 
Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 

Ingerere  his  noli  te  modo,  pande  tamen. 
At  si  yirgo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  chartas 

Tangere,  sive  schedis  heere^it  ilia  tuis : 
Da  modo  te  &cilem,  et  queedam  folia  esse  memento 

Conveniant  oculis  quee  magis  apta  suis. 
Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  aut  alma  puella 

Visura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 
Die,  Utmam  nunc  ipse  mens*  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  preesens  esset  conspiciendus  herus. 
Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togata 

Sive  aget  in  ludis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 
Sive  in  Lycseo,  et  nugas  evolverit  istas, 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  mspiciens, 
Da  veniam  auctori,  dices ;  nam  plurima  vellet 

Expungi,  qufle  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 
Sive  Melanchohcus  quisquam,  sen  blandus  Amator, 

AuUcus  aut  Civis,  seu  bene  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tuto  te  crede  legenti, 

Multa  istic  forsan  non  male  nata  leget. 
Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 

Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 

*  Heec  cornice  dlcta»  cave  ne  male  capias. 
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viii  Democritus  Junior  ad  Librum  suum. 

At  si  quis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  amice 

Fac  circumspecte,  et  te  sine  labe  geras : 
Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  quoque  plurima  scriptiSy 

Non  leve  subsidium  quee  sibi  Ibrsan  erunt. 
Si  quis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas, 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  vale  : 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritus ; 

Turn  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 
Si  quis  cordatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 

Hue  oculos  vertat,  quae  velit  ipselegat; 
Candidus  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 

Offensus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tuis, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.     Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum ;  nulla  hSc  nisi  ferrea  verba, 

OfFendent  stomachum  quee  minus  apta  suum. 
At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue  ;  namque  istic  plurima  ficta  leget. 
Nos  sumus  e  numero,  nuUus  mihi  spirat  Apollo^ 

Grandiloquus  Vates  quilibet  esse  nequit. 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  molestus, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors :  • 
Ringe,  ireme,  et  noli  tum  pandere,  turba  malig^is 

Si  occurrat  sannis  invidiosa  suis : 
Fac  fugias ;  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes  tacite  scommata  quaeque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuas  gannitibus  auras 

Impleat,  hand  cures  ;  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Verufm  age  si  forsan,  di vertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivaque :  dices, 

Lasciva  est  Domino  et  Musajocosa  tuo, 
Nee  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne  ;  sed  esto ; 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est. 
Barbarus,  indoctusque  rudis  spectator  in  istam 

Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum : 
Fungum  pelle  procul  (jubeo);  nam  quid  mihi  fungo? 

Conveniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  suo. 
Sed  nee  pelle  tamen ;  Iseto  omnes  accipe  vultu, 

Quos,  quas,  vel  qnales,  inde  vel  unde  viros. 
Gratus  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratissimus  hospes 

Quisquis  erit,  facilis  difficilisque  mihi. 
Nam  si  culparit,  qusedam  culpisse  juvabit. 

Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  sequi 
Sed  si  laudarit,  neque  laudibus  efierar  uUis, 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bonum. 
Heec  sunt  quee  nostro  placuit  mandare  libello, 

Et  quae  dimittens  discere  jussit  Herus. 


^ 
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DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 

TO  THE  READER. 


Gkvtls  reader,  I  presume  thou  wih  be  very  inquisitive  to  know  what 
antiek  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes,  upon  this  com- 
mon theatre,  to  the  worlds  view,  arrogating  another  mans  name,  whence  he 
it,  why  he  doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say.  Although,  *as  he  said,  Prtntum, 
St  molmeroy  nam,  rtspandebo :  quit  coacturus  est  ?  (I  am  a  free  man  bom,  and 
may  choose  whether  I  will  tell :  who  can  compel  me?)  if  I  be  urged,  I  will  as 
readfly  r^y  a^^that  Egyptian  in  ^Plutarch,  when  a  curious  fellow  would  needs 
know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  velatam,  quid  inquiris  in  rem 
^h$eomditam  ?  It  was  therefore  covered,  because  he  should  not  know  what  was 
in  it.  Seek  not  after  that  which  is  hid :  if  the  contents  please  thee,  *^and  be  for 
iky  lue,  suppose  the  man  m  the  moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt^  to  be  the  author : 
I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet,  in  some  sort  to  dve  thee  satisfaction, 
which  is  more  than  I  need,  I  will  shew  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name, 
title,  and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ;  lest  any  man,  by 
reason  of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satyre,  some  ridiculous 
treatise  (as  I  my  self  should  have  done),  some  prodigious  tenent,  or  paradox 
of  the  earths  motion,  of  mfinite  worlds,  in  infinito  vacuo^  exfortuitd  atomorum 
colHsiane^  in  an  mfinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision  of  motes 
in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and  their  master  Leucippus 
of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and  some 
othen.  Besides,  it  hath  been  alwayes  an  ordinary  custom,  as  ^Gellius  observes, 
/or  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd  and  insolent  Jictions^ 
under  the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  themselves 
eredity  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected,  as  artificers  usually  do, 
aooo  q$d  wsarwuni  ascribunt  Praxitelem  suo,     Tis  not  so  with  me. 

•  Noa  hie  OentennM,  non  OoxgonM,  HarptriMqae, 

InTentes :  hominem  pagiina  nostra  m^I. 
No  CimtAan  here,  or  Oorsoiit,  look  to  find: 
My  tnhjeet  is  of  nian  and  hamane  kind,  * 

Hiou  thy  self  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

'  Qnidmiid  agont  homines.  Totum,  timor,  iia,  Tohiptatt 
Otodk,  diseunos.  nostri  fimgo  UbellL 
Whale'er  men  do,  tows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Joys,  wandrings,  are  the  somm  of  my  report. 

My  mtent  k  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  Grallobelgicus, 
Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mercuric,  >  Democritus  Christianus, 
Ac.  although  there  be  some  other  circumstances  (or  which  I  have  masked 
myself  under  this  visard,  and  some  peculiar  respects,  which  I  cannot  so  well 
expiess,  until  I  have  set  down  a  bri^  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  what 
be  was,  with  an  epitome  of  his  life. 

DeiiK>critus,  as  he  is  described  by  ^  Hippocrates,  and  '  Laertius,  was  a 
Gttle  wearish  ohl  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  company  in 
his  latter  dayes,  ^  and  much  given  to  solitariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in 

.«  Seneca,  in  Lndo  in  mortem  Claiidii  Casarts.      ^  Lih.  de  Cnriositate.     •  Modo  hno  tihi  usni  sint, 

I  flocmris  aoetorem  fingtto.  Wecker.     <  Lib.  10.  o.  li.  Malta  a  male  feriatis  in  Democriti  nomine  com- 

f  menta  data,  nobilitatis,  snetoriti^saQe  ejus  perfticio  ntentlbus.     •  Martialis,  lib.  10.  epigr.  14.     *  Jut. 

»  8t,  h     f  Auth.  Pet.  Besseo.  edit  Colonia  lOlC^    »  Hist  Bpist  Damaget    i  LaSrt  1^  9.     ^  Hor- 

talo  sibi  firtlnhim  seligens,  {bfque  seipsom  ineludens,  ?ixit  soutarius. 
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2  Democritus  to  the  Header. 

his  age,  '  coeevous  with  Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last, 
and  to  a  private  life ;  writ  many  excellent  works,  a  great  divine,  according  to 
the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician,  a  politician,  an  excellent 
mathematician^  as  ™  Diacosmius  and  the  Test  of  his  works  do  witness.  He 
was  much  deUghted  with  the  studies  of  husbandry,  saith  °  Columella ;  and 
often  I  find  him  cited  by  ®  ConstantinaB  and  others  treating  of  that  subject. 
He  knew  the  natures,  differences  of  all  beasts,  plants,  fishes,  birds ;  and,  as 
some  say,  could  p  understand  the  tunea  and  voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he 
was  omnifariam  doctuSy  a  general  scholar,  a  great  student ;  and,  to  the  in- 
t^t  he  might  better  contemplate,  ^  I  find  it  rekted  by  some,  that  he  put  out 
lus  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw  more  than  all 
Greece  besides,  and  '  writ  of  every  subiect :  Nihil  in  toto  opificio  nuturcB^ 
de  quo  won  scripsit :  a  man  of  an  excdlent  wit,  profound  conceit ;  and,  ta 
attain  knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  years,  he  travelled  to  Egypt  and 
*  Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  ^adwwrtd  of  some^  despised  of  others* 
After  a  wandring  life,  he  setled  at  Abdera,  a  town^  in  Thrace,  and  was  sent 
for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker^  recorder,  or  tO¥m-clerk,  as  some  will ;  or  as 
oth^s,  he  was  there  bred  and  bom.  Hovrsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  last 
in  a  |^u:den  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies  and  a  pri- 
vate ufe,  "  saving  that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven^  ^  and 
laugh  heartily  at  such  variety  of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he  saw. 
Such  a  one  was  Democritus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon  what  refer- 
ence do  I  usurp  this  habit  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto 
him  for  ought  I  have  yet  said,  were  both  impudency  and  arrogancy.  Ido 
not  presume  to  make  any  parallel.  Antistat  mihi  millibus  trecentis :  *  par* 
vus  sum  ;  nullus  sum ;  altvm  nee  spiroj  nee  spero*  Yet  thus  much  I  will 
say  of  my  sdf,  and  that  I  hope  without  all  suspicion  of  pride,  or  self-con- 
ceit, I  have  Uved  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary,  private  life,  mihi  et  Musis^ 
in  the  university,  as  long  ahnost  as  Xenocrates  m  Athens,  ad  seneetamferey 
to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in  my  study :  for  I  have 
been  brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  fiourishmg  college  of  Europe,  '  augus- 
tisdmo  collegio,  and  can  brag  with  '  Jovius,  almost,  in  ed  luce  domicilii  Vati* 
caniy  totius  orbis  celeberrimi,  per  37  annos  multa  opportunaque  didici ;  for 
thirty  years  I  have  continued  (having  the  use  of  as  good  *  libraries  as  ever 
he  had)  a  scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either,  by  living  as  a  drone, 
to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so  learned  and  noble  a  society, 
or  to  write  tnat  which  should  be  any  way  dishonourable  to  such  a  royal  and 
ample  foundation.  Something  I  have  done:  though  by  my  profession  a 
divine,  yet  turbine  raptus  ingeniiy  as  ^  he  said,  out  of  a  running  wit,  an 
unconstant,  unsettled  mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  (not  able  to  attain  to  a 
superficial  skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in 
omnibus,  nullus  in  singulis ;  which  ^  Plato  conunends,  out  of  him  *^  Lipsius 
approves  and  furthers,  as  fit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a 
slave  of  one  science,  or  dwell  altogether  in  one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to 
rove  abroad,  centum  puer  artium,  to  have  an  oar  in  every  mans  boat,  to 

'Floruit  Olympiade  80;  700  annis  post  Trojam.  -  Diacoe.  quod  cimctU  operibus  fedle  exoeUit 
^^.  *..■,  :t**  ^-  ®-Jf*  X,.*  Oonsl.  lib.  de  agric  puslm.  p  Volucrum  voces  et  linguas  intclUgere 
8edicitAbderitanua.Bp.HiB.  i  SabeUicus,  extmpl.  lib.  la  Oculis  se  printvil,  uTmeUus  conSm- 
plationi  operam  daret,  sublimi  vir  ingeoio,  proAindn  contationis,  &c.  '  Naturalia,  moralia.  mathe- 
matitsa.  liberales  disciplinas.  arttumoue  omnium  peritiatt,  callebat.  •  Veni  Athenas :  et  nemo  me 
WJ^*Vi  «Idem  contemptui  et  admirationi  habitus.  »Solebat  ad  portam  ambulare.  et  inde,  &c 
Hip.  Bp.  Dameg.  ▼Perpetuo  lisu  pulraonem  agitaro  solebat  Democritus.  Juv.  Sat  7.  «  No- 
sum  dijmusprastare  matellam.- Mart  /Christ  Church  in  Oxford.  ■Pr»lat.hist  •  Keeper  c 
our  ooUege  fibrwry^ly  revived  by  Otho  Nloolson.  Esquire.  ^  Sealiger.  •  In  The»t  ««Tha 
Stoic.  11.  dilt  8.    Dogma  cupidif  et  cuiiosis  iBgenils  Imprimendum^At  artifices.  &c. 
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Democrittis  to  the  Reader.  3 

•  iasU  of  every  cKcA,  and  to  sip  of  every  cups  wWch,  sailh '  Montaigpe,  was 
weU  peffformed  by  Aiistotle^  and  bis  learnt  coua^y-mm  Adii^  Tumebuft^ 
This  lom^  fanoMMur  (thougb  mji  witb  like  success)  I  have  ev^  bad,  aiU^ 
like  a  ranging  spaniel^  tbat  bar^s  at  every  bird  be  sees,  leaving. bis  gamo^  I 
have  folk>wed  aO,  saving  that  which  J  should,  and  may  jusdy  CQmplain,  mi^ 
truly,  f  a^  ubiqne  est,  nusgnam  est^  which  ^  Gesner  did  in  modesty  ;  that  I 
have  read  many  books,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method,  I 
have  ooafuBedly  tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our  libiran^s  with  ffluaA 
profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory,  judgement.    I  never  travelled  but  in. 
map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined  thoughts  hf^ve  freely  esqpatiated,  as. 
havHig  ever   been  especially  delighted  with  tb^  study  of  cosmogrt^hy. 
**  Satium  waft.hxd  of  my  geniture,  culminating,  &c,  and  Mam  princip^S  signi^ 
fieator  of  maim^rB,  in  partile  co^imction  w&  mine  ascendent;  both  foct^ 
n9li&  in  their  houses^  4o.  I  am  not  poor,  1 9fa  not  ricb;  nUM  est^  mihil  deeet; 
I  have  li^le,  I  want  noUuqg :  all  my  treasure  k  in  Minerva's  tower.    Greater, 
prefemeat  as  I  coM  never  get,  so  am  I  not  io^  debt  for  it.     I  have  a  com- 
petency (lems  Dee)  from  my  noble^  and  munificent  patron?.    Though  I  live, 
still  a  coBegiate  stiident,  a9  Democntus  in  his  gafden,  and  lec^  a  momistique. 
life,  ^PS0  imki  tkeatrum^  sequestred  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the 
world,  et  tamquam  in  q^eculd  poritus  (}  as  he  said),  in  som^  high  place  above: 
you  all,  lUie  t^icue  sapiens,  owmia  sacuia  prmterita  prmsenti^que  vidensy 
wo  velmt  intuitu^  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  bow  c^ers  ^  run^ 
ride,  tunnoil,  and  macerate  themselves  in  court  and  countrey.     Far  from . 
those  wffangliBg  law-suits,  aula  vauitatem^  fori  ambitionem^  ridere  mecum. 
saieo  :  I  laugh  at  aU« '  only  secure,  lest  my  suit  go.  avtiss,  my  ships  perish^ 
com  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  /  have  no  wife  nor  ohUdren,  yiood  or 
bad,  to  provide  for ;  a  meer  spectator  of  otber  mens  fortunes,  and  adventures, 
and  how  they  act  their  parts,  which  ma  thinks  are  diversely  presented  unto 
me,  as  from  a  common  theatre  or  scene.    I  hear  new  news  every  day :  and   - 
those  oldinary  mmours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations^  thefrs^  murders^ 
maiMiicrcs,  melaofs,  comets^  spectnims,  ph)digies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken, 
cities  besieged  in  Rraaee,  Germany,  Turky,  Persia,  Pdiand,  ^c.  daily  musters 
and  prepazatkms,  and  spch  like,  which  these  tempestuous  times  zSdd,  battles 
feugut,  so  many  mea  slain,  monomachies,  sbipwracks,  piracies,  and  sea- 
%tes,  peace,  loigues,  stratagems,  and  fre»h  alarms*— a  vast  confusion  of  - 
vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  law-suits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations, 
mplaints,  grievances — are  daily  biought  to  our  ears:  new  books  every 
y,  pamphl^,  currantoes,  stories,  whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts, 
new  paradoxes,  optnioBS,  schisms,  heresies,  controv^ea  in  philosophy, 
religKHi,  &c.    Now  come  tidings  of  weddings^  maskings,  mummeries,  enter- 
tainments, jttbtles,  embassies,  tilts^  and  tomaments,  trophies,   triumphs, 
revels,  sports,  playes:  then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons, 
cheating  tricks,  robberies,  enonnous  villanies,  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials, 
death   of    princes,    n^w    discoveries,    expediti(His ;    now    comical,    then 
tragical  matters.    To  day  we  hear. of  new  lords  and  officers  created,  to 
morrow  of  some  sreat  men  deposed,   and  then  again  of  fr^h  honours 
conferred:  one  is  kt  loose,  anouier  imprisoned:  one  purcbaseth,  another 
breaketh:  he  thrives,  hb  neighbour  turns  bankrupt;   now  plenty,  then 
again  dearth  and  iamme;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,  we^)s, 
£z.    Thus  I   daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  public  news, 

DrBbare  giBtom  de  quoonngiw  eibo,  et  jpitiisare  de  qoocnnqae  dolio  Jacundum.  '  Ewnys.  lib.  3. 
kafeL  WbUotbec.  ^  Aabo  fortes  et  forturuU.  Atan  idem  man^iU  domlniis  juxU  prin^am 
wiCS  reealaa.      *  Heinsiuf.      ^  Calide  ambientet^olicite  litigantM,  but  misere  excidentea,  voeet. 
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[  reealaaft.      *  Heinsiuf.      ^  Cidide  ambientet^olicite  litigant^,  but  misere  excidentea,  voeet, 
"        -'     "     -1,^.       »  Gyp.  ad  Donat    Unice  securua,  jie  excidwa  ift  fbro,  aut  Jj^  mari 
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tSHU  coolentionea.  ftc       >  Cyp.  ad  Ponat    Unice  securua, 
I  bonis  eUiam,  de  dote  fllis,  patnmonio  filii  non  sum  solicitus. 


4  DemocritMs  to  the  Reader. 

Amidst  the  gallantrj  and  misery  of  die  world,  jollity,  pride,  perpfexities  and 
cares,  simpUcity  and  villany,  subtlety,  knarery,  candour  and  integrity^ 
mutually  mixt  and  offering  themselTes,  1  rub  on,  privus  prtvatus :  as  I  hsLve 
still  lived,  so  I  now  continue  statu  quo  prius^  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and  mine 
own  domestick  discontents;  saving  that  sometimes,  ne  quid  mentiar,  as  ' 
Diogenes  went  into  the  city  and  Democritus  to  the  haven,  to  see  ^auihionSy 
I  did  for  my  recreation  now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and 
could  not  chuse  but  make  some  little  observation,  nan  tam  sagax  observatory 
ac  simplex  recitator,  not,  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all,  but  with  a 
mixt  passion :  Bilem,  sape  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus.  "* 

I  aid  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satyrically  tax  with 
Menippus,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again  I  was  *  peiulanti  spiene 
cachinnOy  and  then  again,  ^  urere  inlis  jecur^  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that 
abuse  which  I  could  not  amend :  in  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  sym- 
pathize with  him  or  them,  'tis  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud  my  self  under  his 
name,  but  either,  in  an  unknown  habit,  to  assume  a  httle  more  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect 
which  Hif^pocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he 
doth  express,  how,  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritus  in  his 
garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  p  under  a  shady  bower,  ^  with  a  book  on 
his  knees,  busie  at  his  study,  sometime  writing,  sometime  walking.  The 
subject  of  his  book  was  rodancholy  and  madness :  about  him  lay  the  car- 
kasses  of  many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomised;  not 
that  he  did  contemn  Gods  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out 
the  seat  of  this  atra  Mis,  or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  is 
engendred  in  mens  bodies,  to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  hknself,  by 
his  writings  and  observations '  teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Whidi 
good  intent  of  his  Hif^pocrates  highly  commended,  Democritus  Junior  is  there- 
fore bold  to  imitate,  and,  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi 
S¥Ccenturiator  Democriti,  to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription  oflfend 
your  gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  I  could  pro- 
duce many  sober  treatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts 
carry  more  phantastical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these 
dayes,  to  prefix  a  phantastical  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold :  for  as  larl» 
come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing,^^ 
like  silly  passengers,  at  an  antick  picture  in  a  painter's  shop,  that  will  not^^ 
look  at  a  judicious  piece.  And  indeed,  as  *Scaliger  observes,  nothing  more 
invites  a  reader  than  an  argument  unloohed  for,  unthought  of,  ani  sells 
better  than  a  scurrile  pamphlet,  tum  maxime  cum  novitas  excitat  palatum. 
Many  men,  saith  *  Gellius,  are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions,  and  able, 
(as  "  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loyter  by  the  way,  that  went 
in  haste  to  fetch  a  mid-wife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  down.  For 
my  part,  I  have  honourable  "  precedents  for  this  I  have  done :  I  will  cite  one 
for  all,  Anthom'e  Zara  Pap.  Episc.  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections, 
members,  subsections,  &c.  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  my 
subject,  and  will  danand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  allege  more  than  one.     I  write 

■  Hot.       ■  Per.       •  Hor.       r  Secandam  moenia  locos  entt  frondMis  popoUt  opaeus.  Titfbwqoe 
>onte  luitit :  tenuis  prope  Aqoa  defluebat,  placide  munnonns*  ubi  sedileet  domus  Democriti  conspi- 
lebatur.      «  Ipse  composite  considebat,  super  genua  Tolumen  habens,  et  utrinque  alia  patentia  parata, 
dlasectaqne  anfmatia  cumulatim  strata,  quorum  viscera  rimabatur.       '  Cum  mundus  extra  se  sit  et 
mente  captus  sit,  et  nesdat  se  languere.  ut  medelam  adhibeat       •  Soaliger,  Ep.  ad  Patisonem.    Nih.it  > 
mafis  lectorem  inritat  qnam  Inopinatum  argumentum ;  neque  Tendibilior  men  est  quam  petnlans )"        t^^  * 
•  Lib.  XX.  c  11.  Mlras  seanuntur  inscriptionum  festivitates,       «  Prsfat  Nat  Hist  Patri  obstetr         f^ 
partoiienti  filltt  accersenn  moram  iniicere  possant         *  Anatomy  of  Popery.    Anatomy  of  Im         f 
iality.    Angelus  Scalas,  Anatomy  of  Antimony,  ftc.  -' 
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cT  nekmcboly,  by  being  btisie,  to  avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater 
cawe  of  mekncholy  thaii  idleness,  no  better  cure  than  business ,  as  'Rhasis 
htMB :  and  ikowbeit,  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum,  to  be  busied  in  toyes  is 
to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  dirine  Seneca,  better  aliud  agere  quam  rMUlj 
better  do  to  no  end,  than  nothing.  I  writ  therefore,  and  busied  my  self  in 
tUs  playing  labour,  otiosAque  diligentid  ut  vitarem  torporem  feriandiy  with 
Veotiiis  in  Macrobins,  atque  oiium  in  utile  verterem  negotium ; 

r^-Simnl  et  Juoonda  et  idonea  dicere  Hto 
Lectorem  delectando  aimiil  atque  monendo. 

To  this  end  I  write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  recite  to  trees,  and  de- 
elmim  to  pHlars,  for  want  of  auditors ;  as  '  Paulus  j£gineta  ingenuously  Con- 
ftascJth,  not  that  any  thing  uhu  unhnown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  my  seff 
(which  course  if  some  took,  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies,  and 
amch  belt^  £>r  their  souls) ;  or  peradyenture,  as  others  do,  for  fame  to  shew 
mj  self  {Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter),  I  might  be  of 
Tfaocydides  opinion,  *fo  hnow  a  thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if 
he  hnew  it  not.  MThen  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et,  quod  ait  ^ilie,  im- 
pellente  genio  negotium  suscepi,  this  I  aimed  at,  ^  vel  ut  lenirem  animum 
Mcribemdo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing,  for  I  had,  gravidum  cor,  fetum  caput,  . 
a  kind  of  imposthume  m  my  head,  wluch  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen^ 
of,  aad  coold  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I  might  not 
well  refrain ;  for,  ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itches. 
I  was  not  a  little  offended  with  thu  malady,  shall  I  say  my  mistris  melancholy, 
my  Egeria,  or  my  malus  genius ;  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is  stung  with 
a  scorpion,  I  woukl  expel,  clavum  clavo,  ^  comfort  one  sorrow  with  another, 
idleness  wkh  idleness,  ut  ex  viperd  theriacum,  make  an  antidote  out  of  that 
which  was  the  prime  cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom  ^Felix 
Plaler  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes  frogs  in  his  belly, 
still  cqrmg  Brecc*  ekex,  coax,  oop,  cop,  and  for  that  cause  studied  physick 
seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  {Nut  of  Europe,  to  ease  himself;  to  do 
my  wm  good,  I  turned  over  such  physk;ians  as  our  libraries  would  afford,  or 
my  'private  friends  impart,  and  have  takai  this  pains.  And  why  not?  Car- 
dain  professeth  he  writ  his  book  De  consolatvme  after  his  sons  death,  to  com- 
iuri  himBelf ;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  same  subject  with  like  intent  after  his 
^dai^hters  d^Muture,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostors  put  out  in  his 
^^ame,  which  lipshis  probably  suspects.  Concerning  my  self,  I  can  perad- 
venture  affirm  ¥rith  Marius  in  Sallust,  ^  that  which  others  hear  or  read  of,  I 
felt  and  practised  my  self:  they  get  their  knowledge  by  books,  I  mine  by 
mttUmcholizing :  experto  crede  Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  ex- 
perience, arumnabilis  experientia  me  docuit ;  and  with  her  in  the  poet, 
*ffaud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.  I  would  help  others  out  of  a 
feilow-fe^ing,  and  as  chat  vertuous  lady  did  of  old,  ^  being  a  leper  her  self 
bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers,  I  will  spend  my  time 
and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common  good  of  all. 
Yea,  but  you  will  inferr  that  this  is  ^  actum  agere,  an  unnecessary  work, 
cratmben  bis  coctam  apponere,  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words.  To 
what  purpose?  ^Nothing  is  imitted  that  may  well  be  said:  so  thought  Lucian 
m  the  like  theam.     How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just  volumes 

■  Cent  1.  4.  c  t.  Non  est  cuia  meKor  quam  labor,  i  Hor.  « Non  quod  de  noTO  quid  addere.  ant 
a  vdcribM  pmtenaissam,  sed  proprie  exercitaUonis  eaossi.  •  Qui  novit,  neque  id  quod  sentit  ex- 
Mfmit,  perinde  eat  ae  si  neseiwt.  ^  Jorius,  Prat  Hist  •  Erasmus.  <  Otium  oUo,  dolor^ 
dolMe.  SOB  solatM.  •  Observat  LI.  «  M.  Job.  Rous,  our  protobib.  Oxon.  Mr.  Hopper.  Mr.  Guth- 
rUce.  fte.  ^  Qu » iUI  andire  et  legere  solent,  eorum  partim  vidi  egomet,  jUia  g^i :  qua  illi  Uteris, 
MBffilaado  didiei.  Nunc  tos  existimate,  facta  an  dicta  pluris  sinC  ,  iI>ido.Virg.  ^C^^^°! 
'  ■  ntlMicorreptatleDhantlasisbospiUuniconstruxit.  illiadapost  HomeninK)a[^Nlbn 
un  quod aquoris  ofei  possit  O 
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and  elabontie  tracts  of  tkis  subject?  no  news  here:  tkitwhichi  have  is  stcJa 
from  others;  ^dieUque  miki  mea  pagma^  fur  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of 
I  ^33^esins  be  trne,  it  i$  dgreater  nffence  to  $teal  dead  mens  labours^  than  their 
I  chath$f  what  shall  become  of  roost  writere  ?  I  hold  up  my  hand  at  the  bar 
amongst  others,  and  am^Oty  offdony  in  this  kind  :  habes  conjitentem  r^m,  • 
I  am  content  to  be  prised  with  the  rest.  'Tis  most  true,  tenet  ineanalrile 
multos  scribendi  tacoethet ;  and  p  there  ie  no  end  of  writing  of  books,  as  Uie 
wise  man  found  of  old,  in  this  ^scribling  age  especially,  wherein  ^the  number 
of  books  is  without  number y  (as  a  worthy  man  saith)  j^res^e j  be  oppressed,  and 
out  of  an  itcbmg  humour,  that  every  man  hath  to  shew  himself,  'desirous  of  fkme 
and  honour,  {scrMmus  indocti  doetique^-^--)  he  will  whte,  no  matter  what, 
and  scrape  together,  it  boots  not  whence.  ^BeMtched  with  this  desire  of  fame, 
etiam  meMs  in  m&rbis,  to  the  disparagement  of  ^eir  health,  and  scarce  able 
to  hold  a  pen,  they  must  say  something,  ^  and  get  themselves  a  name,  saith 
Scaliger,  though  it  be  to  the  down-fall  and  ruine  of  many  others.  To  be 
counted  writers,  scriptores  ut  saluteniur,  to  be  thought  and  held  Polymathes, 
and  Pdyhistors,  apud  imperitum  vulgus  ob  ventoste  nomen  artis,  to  get  a 
paper  kingdom  :  nulldspe  qutestAs,  sed  ampldfanue,  in  this  precipitate,  am- 
bitious age,  nunc  ut  est  sceculum,  inter  immaturam  eruditionem,  €unbitiosum 
et  prcsceps  ('tis  ^Scaligers  censure)  and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  au- 
ditores,  must  be  masters  and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  and  fit  hearers. 
They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatani,  armatam,  divine,  humane  authors, 
rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as  our  merchants  do  strange 
havens  for  traffick,  write  great  tomes,  cum  non  sint  reverd  doctiores,  sed  loqua- 
cioresy  when  as  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but  greater  praters.  They 
commonly  pretend  publick  good :  but,  asGesner  "observes,  'tis  pnde  and  vanity,- 
that  eggs  them  on ;  no  news,  or  ought  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in  other 
terras.  Ne  feriarentur  fortasse  tgpographi,  vel  ideo  scribendum  est  aHquid 
ut  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries,  we  make  new  miictures  ev«ery  day, 
pour  out  of  one  vessel  mto  another ;  and  as  those  old  Romakis  rob'd  all  the 
cities  of  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad  sited  Rome,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of 
other  mens  wits,  pick  die  choice  flowers  of  their  till'd  gardens  to  set  out  our 
own  sterile  plots.  Castrant  alios,  ut  libros  sues,  per  se  gradles,  alieno  adipe 
suffarciant  (so  ^  Jovius  inveighs) ;  they  lard  then*  lean  books  with  the  fat  •of 
others  works.  Ineruditi  fures^  S^c.  (a  fkult  that  every  vniter  finds,  as  I  4|^ 
now,  and  yet  iknlty  themselves)  ^Trinm  liter  arum  homines,  all  thieves;  th^l^ 
pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up  their  new  comments,  scrape  Ennius  dung- 
hils,  and  out  of  *I>emocritus  pit,  as  I  have  done.  By  which  means  it  comes 
to  pass,  ^that  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are  full  of  our  putid  papers,  but 
every  close-stool  and  jakes :  Scribunt  carmina,  qua  legunt  caeantes ;  they 
serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  ^  lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roast  meat  from  i>uming. 
JWith  us  in  France,  ssuth  «*  Scaliger,  every  man  hath  liberty  to  write,  but 
few  ability.  ^Heretofore  learning  "was  graced  by  judicious  scholars,  but 
now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate  scriblers,  that  either 
write  for  vain-glory,  ne6d  to  get  money,  or  as  parasites  to  flatter  and  collogue 
with  some  great  men :  they  put  out  ^burras,  quisqtdliasque,  ineptiasque. 
^Amongst  so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  by  reading  of 

■  Martialis.  *  Magii  implum  mortuoram  lucubrationef  qnain  vettes  ftmuri.  ^  Eocl.  alt.  «  Librpt 
eunuchi  gignunt,  stenles  pariunt.  'J>.  Kins,  pnsfot  l^ct  Jonas,  the  late  right  reverend  lord  bUhop 
of  IfOttdon.  ■  Homines  (kmelfci  gloria  ad  os&ntationem  emditionis  nndioue  eongdnint  Bo<*haninos. 
<  Effiiscinati  etiam  laadis  amore,  &o.  Jostus  Baroniut.  «  Bx  minis  aliens  eustinationis  sibi  m- 
dam  ad  fumam  strount.  ^  ^ercit  288.  'Omnes  sibi  famam  qncront,  et  quorls  modo  in  orbem 
spargi  contendunt,  ut  nOT»  alicaios  ret  habeantar  auctores.  Pr«f.  biblioth.  y  Praf.  hist  ■  Plau- 
tus.  •  B  Democriti  puteo.  ^  Non  tarn  referte  bibliothec»  qoam  cloaoe.  •  Et  quidqoid  ohaitis 
amicitar  ineptis.  '  Kpist  ad  Petas.  In  regno  Francia  onmibas  soribendi  datur  libertas,  pauoU 
facaltas.  *  Olim  lltere  ob  homines  in  pretio,  none  sordent  ob  homines.  '  Ans.  pac.  i  inter  tot 
mlUe  Tohunlna  vix  unum  a  cqjos  lectione  qnis  melior  eradat,  immo  potios  non  p^r. 
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wham  fO«k  shall  he  amy  whit  better,  hut  rather  much  worse,  qmihus  infidtttr 
poiims^  quam  per/iekur^  by  which  he  is  rather  infected,  than  any  way  peifected. 

^ k  Qoi  MiaiMit, 

Qnid  dldlcit  tmylgm,  quidtdt,  mgiaoBUiia>  PWgia  t  _ 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of  ^d)  a  ^ci^  book 
is  a  great  qiischief.  ^Cardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Geim^ns,  for 
tibeir  scribliBg  to  no  purpose :  non,  inquit,  ab  edendo  deterreo,  modo  novum 
aliquid  inveniant :  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new 
niTention  of  their  own :  but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope 
again  and  again  :  or,  if  it  be  a  new  invention,  'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which 
«ue  feUows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to  read:  and  who  so  cannot  mveht? 
^  He  mutt  have  a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scrUiing  age  eon  forge  nothing. 
^Princes  shew  their  armies,  rieh  men  vaunt  their  buildings,  soukUers  their 
-msamkood,  and  scholars  vent  their  toyes ;  they  must  read,  they  most  hear, 
vlietfaer  tiiey  will  or  no. 

■  Kt  qnodeonqne  semel  chftrtiB  iOerttit,  onmes 
Oesliet  a  fumo  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 
Et  puerot  el  aaos 

What  once  is  Mdd  and  writ»  «tt  men  most  know. 
Old  wires  andduldien  as  they  come  and  go. 

What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out !  as  Pliny  complains  to 
Sosins  Se»ecio.  ^  This  April,  every  day  some  or  other  have  redted.  What  a 
catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our  Frank-furt 
narts,  <mr  domestick  marts,  brought  out!  twice  a  year,  **proferttnt  se  nova 
iagema  et  oetemtant :  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  Uiem  to  sale :  magno 
eomatu  nihil  agimus.  So  that,  which  PGesner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  ce- 
formation  be  not  had,  by  some  princes  edicts  and  grave  supervisors,  to  re- 
strain Uus.  liberty,  it  wiU  run  on  in  injimtum,  Quis  tarn  avidus  Ubrorum 
keilmo,  who  can  read  them  ?  As  alr^y,  we  shall  haive  a  vast  chaos  and 
cottlusion  of  books :  we  are  ^loppressed  with  them ;  '  our  eyes  ake  with  reading, 
e«r  finders  with  turning.  For  my  part,  I  am  one  of  the  number ;  nos  numerus 
smsmus :  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  have  only  Uiis  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  my  self, 
OMJie  VMKJR,  nihil  meum,  *tis  all  mme,  and  none  mine.  As  a  good  house- 
w^  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  (me  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  Wax  and 
honey  ont  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  all,  Floriferis  ut  apes 
in  saltihus  omnia  libant,  I  have  laboriously  'collected  this  cento  out  of  divers 
writers,  and  that  sine  injufSd :  I  itave  wronged  no  authors,  but  given  every 
htt  own ;  which  ^Hierom  so  much  commends  in  Nepotian ;  he  stole  not 
whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do  now  a  days,  concealing  their  authors 
names;  but  still  said  this  was  Cyprians,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hilarius,  so  said 
Mimitiiis  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Amobius :  I  cite  and  quote  mine  au- 
thors (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scriblers  account  pedantical,as  a  cloke 
of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their  aflected  fine  stile,  I  must  and  will  use) 
smmpsiy  nan  surripui ;  and  what  Varro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees, 
mdnkne  malefica,  nullius  opus  vellicantes  faciunt  deterius,  I  can  say  of  my 
self.  Whom  have  I  injured  ?  The  matter  is  theirs  most  part,  and  yet  mine : 
mpparet  mnde  sumptum  sit  (which  Seneca  approves) ;  aliudtamen,  quamunde 
smmptum  sit,  apparet ;  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies,  in- 
corporate, digest,  assimilate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  hausi,  dispose  of  what  I  take : 

^  Fdingenins.     <  Ub.  5.  de  aap.     ^  Sterile  oportet  esse  ingeninm  quod  in  hoc  scriptorlentinn  pra- 
lihi.  Sec    >GaTtei.  prmt,  ad  eons<d.      ■  Hot.  ser.  L  sat.  4.     ■  Bpi^t.  Ub.  1.  Magnum  poetarum  pro- 
DB  anotts  hlc  attufit :  mense  Aprlll  nuUus  fere  dies  quo  non  afiauia  recitavit     •  Idem.     9  Pruici- 
et  doetoTflms  ddibenndum  uelinquo,  ut  arguantur  auctorem  nirta,  et  milUes  repetita  toUantur* 
—  aeribcsdi  tibido  oodiceatnr,  aliter  in  infinitum  progiestuxa.    «  Ontrabuntur  inmnia,  nemo 
uAcit.   .  'Libos  obruimnr:  oculilegeqdo,  manus  Tditaodo  dolent    Fam.  Stnuda.  Momon. 
^^ .      •  Qnioqaid  nUque  bene  dictum  f^fco  meum,  et  iUud  nunc  roeis  ad  oompendimn.  nunc  ad 
«t  MKtodlattm  alienls,  exnvimo  verbis :  omnes  auctoiea  meoe  elieutes  esse  arfaitror,  §Mr.    Saris- 
'    ad  P<^ent  prot.      « In  Epitaph.  Nep.  Ulud  Gyp. boo  Uet  illud Hibr. ^, iteVictprinus. 
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I  make  them  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceronicon :  the  method  only  is 
mme  own  :  I  must  usurp  that  of  "  Wecker  e  Ter.  tnhil  dictum  quod  nan  dic- 
tum prius :  methodus  sola  artificem  ostendit :  we^can  say  nothing  but  what 
hath  been  said,  the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and  shews  a  scholar. 
OribasiuSy  Aetius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of  Oalen,  but  to  their  own  method, 
diverse  stylOy  non  diversdjide.  Our  poets  steal  firom  Homer ;  he  spews,  saith 
^ian,  they  lick  it  up.  Divmes  use  Austins  words  verbatim  still,  and  our 
story-dressers  do  as  mudi ;  he  that  comes  last  is  commonly  best, 

•^—  donee  quid  gmndiaB  etas 
Potteim,  ■onqne  Cent  mdior.^— 

Hiou^  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  physick  and  philosophy,  yet  I  say 
with  ^Didacus  Stella,  A  dwarf  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  aiant,  may  see 
farther  than  a  giant  himself;  I  may  LUcelv  add,  alter,  and  see  rarther  than  my 
predecessors :  and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  ror  me  to  mdite  after  others,  than  for 
^lianus  Montaltus,  that  famous  physician,  to  write  de  mprbis  capitis^  after 
.  Jason  Pratensis,  Heumius,  Hildesheim,  &c.  Many  horses  to  run  in  a  race, 
one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  after  another.     Oppose  then  what  thou  vrilt, 

Allttrw  Uoet  uqne  nos  et  naqiie, 
Bt  gumitibm  improblt  lacetsM ; 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  &ults  of  barbarism,  *  Dorick  dialect,  ex- 
temporanean  style,  tautologies,  i^nsh  imitation,  a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered 
together  from  several  dun^-hilb,  excrements  of  authors,  toyes  and  mpperies 
confusedly  tumbled  out,  without  art,  mvention,  judgement,  wit,  leaminc;,  harsh, 
raw,  rude,  phantastical,  absurd,  msolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  incbgested, 
vain,  scunile,  idle,  dull  and  dry ;  I  confess  all  ('tis  partly  aJiected) :  thou 
canst  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of  my  self.  Tis  not  worth  the  reading, 
I  yield  it :  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  m  perusing  so  vain  a. subject;  I 
should  be  peradventure  loth  my  self  to  read  him  or  t^  so  writing ;  tis  not 
opera  pretium.  All  I  say,  is  this,  that  I  have  ^precedents  for  it,  which  Iso- 
crates  calls  perfugium  Us  qui  peccant^  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
&c.  Nonnulli  alii  idem  fecerunt^  others  have  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more, 
and  periiaps  thou  thy  self:  Novimus  et  qui  te,  Sfc.  we  have  all  our  faults ; 
sdmus  et  hanc  veniam,  &c,  '  thou  oensurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and 
may  do  thee :  Cadimus^  inque  vicem,  ^c.  'tis  lex  talioniSf  quid  pro  quo. 
Go  now  censure,  criticise,  scoff  and  rail. 

Namftiu  sbotqae  Ucet  tit  deniqae  nanos, 

Noo  potes  In  nugas  dkere  phira  met,  ^^ 

Ipae  ego  quam  dlxf.  Sec  ^ 

Wer*st  thou  all  seofll  and  iloata,  a  rery  Momos, 
Than  we  our  selTet,  thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  at. 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cryed  whore  first ;  and,  in  some  mens 
censures,  I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  mv  self.  Laudare  se  vani,  vituperare 
stulti :  as  I  do  not  arrogate,  I  will  not  derogate.  Primus  vestrAm  non  <tem, 
nee  imus,  I  am  none  of  the  best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  vou.  As  I  am 
an  mch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasanges,  after  hhn  or  him,  I  mav  be 
peradventure  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have 
assayed,  put  my  self  upon  the  stage  :  I  must  abide  the  censure ;  I  may  not 
escape  it.  It  is  most  true,  stylus  virum  arguity  our  style  bewrayes  us,  and 
'^hunters  find  their  game  by  Uie  trace,  so  is  a  mans  genius  descried  by  his 
works :  multo  melius  ex  sermone  quam  lineamentisy  de  moribus  hominum 
judicamus ;  'twas  old  Cato's  rule.  I  have  laid  my  self  open  (I  know  it)  in 
this  treatise,  turned  mine  mside  outward :  I  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not ; 

«Pmf.  ad  Syntax,  med.  ▼  In  Loo.  10.  ton.  9.  Pygm»i  cfgantum  hmneria  impodti  phia  quam 
Ipd  gigantea  Ttdent  >  Nee  aTanearom  textos  ideo  meuor.  quia  ex  »e  fila  gignnntur,  nee  noater  ideo 
^or,  quia  ex  aUenia  Ubamus  at.  apea.  Upsiua  adrevBua  dlalogiat.  y  uno  ahanrdo  dato,  mine 
aequuntor.  "Non  dubito  multoa  lectorea  hic  fore  atultoa.  •MartiaL  13.  9.  ^Ut  venatorea  feram 
•  reatigio impreaao, Tirum Bcriptianctt]&.    Lipa.  ,     r\r^^|.> 
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far,  to  say  troth  with  Erasmus,  nikil  morosms  hominum  radicns,  there's 
noQglit  80  pievuh  as  men's  judgments  :  yet  this  is  some  comrort — ut  palata^ 
ucjmdieia^  our  censures  are  as  various  as  our 


•  Tm  mihi  ctmrWm  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
PoKentes  rwio  mnltum  direru.  palato,  &c. 

tha  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests ;  our  books  like 
beauty ;  that  which  one  admires,  another  rejects ;  so  are  we  approved  as 
Bens  fimdes  are  inchnedr  Pro  captu  lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli.  That 
which  is  most  {^easing  to  one  is  amaracum  suiy  most  harsh  to  another.  Quot 
Aoamct,  tot  untemtuB,  so  many  men,  so  many  minds :  that  which  thou  con- 
demnest,  he  commends.  ^Quoapetis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 
&  resoects  matter :  thou  art  wholly  for  words :  he  loves  a  loose  and  free 
stile ;  uKm  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong  lines,  hyperboles,  allegories  : 
he  desires  a  fine  frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as  Hieron.  Natali  "the 
Jesuit  hath  cut  to  the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  readers  attention,  which 
tbou  rejectest ;  that  which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd 
aad  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not  point-blank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his 
coooeit,  ^ si  quidforsan  omissum^  quod  is  animo  conceperity  si  qua  dictio^  8fc. 
t£  SS^t  be  omitted,  or  added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipium 
pOMca  iectioHiSy  an  ideot,  an  ass,  nullus  esy  or  plagiarius,  a  trifler,  a  trivant, 
thoo  art  an  idle  felk>w ;  or  else  'tis  a  thing  of  meer  industry,  a  collection 
without  wit  or  invention,  a  very  toy.  >  Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  qua  jam 
fmcta^  nee  de  salebris  cogitantj  ubi  via  strata ;  so  men  are  valued,  their 
iabowrt  vilified,  by  fdlows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things  of  nought :  who 
could  not  have  done  as  much  ?  unusquisque  abundat  sensu  suoy  every  man 
aboondi  in  his  own  sense ;  and  whileet  each  particular  party  is  so  affected, 
how  diould  one  please  all  ?  ^  Quid  dem?  quid  non  dem ?  Renuis  tu,  quod 
jmbet  iUe.  -How  shall  I  hope  to  express  my  self  to  each  mans  humor  and 
^  conceit,  or  to  give  satislaction  to  all  ?  ^  Some  understand  too  little,  some  too 
mmStkfqvi  similiter  in  legendos  libros,  atque  in  salutandos  homines  irruunt^ 
nam  eogHamtes  quotes^  sed  quibus  vestibus  induti  sint,  as  J  Austin  observes, 
not  r^arding  what,  but  who  write,  ^orexin  habet  aucioris  celebritas,  not 
vahiing  the  mettal,  but  the  stamp  that  is  upon  it ;  cantharum  aspiciunt^  non 
quid  M  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a  great  doctor, 
or  fiill  firaugfat  with  grand  titles,  thougti  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce. 
But  as  ^  E^uonius  hath  it  of  cardinu  CarafiFas  works,  he  is  a  meer  hog  that 
r^ects  any  man  for  his  poverty.  Some  are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  over- 
ween  ;  others  come  with  a  prejudice  to  carp,  vilifie,  detract  and  scoff;  (qui 
de  wte/brsan  quidquid  est^  omni  contemptu  contemptius  judicant)  some  as 
bees  icw'  honey,  some  as  spiders  to  g^ather  poyson.  What  shall  I  do  in  this 
esse  ?  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  inn  in  Grermany,  and  dislike 
your  fere,  diet,  lod^ng,  &c.  replyes  in  a  surly  tone,  ™  aliud  tibi  quaras 
diverworium^  if  you  hke  not  this,  get  you  to  another  inn :  ^  resolve,  if  you 
fike  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.  I  do  not  much  esteem  thy 
censure  :  take  thy  course :  'tis  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will :  but  when  we 
have  both  done,  that  of  "Plinius  Secundus  to  IVajan  will  prove  true.  Every 
wuuu  witty  labour  takes  not^  except  the  matter,  subject,  occasion,  and  some 
commendmg  favourite  happen  to  it.  If  I  be  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and 
mne  such,  I  shall  haply  be  approved  and  commended  by  others,  and  so 

•Bac  <Hor,  •  Antwerp.  foL  1667.  'Moretos.  iLipdos.  ^Hor.  >  Fieri  non  potest, 
■tfwodwiiiqtte,  eo^fttjiteat  unos.  Mmetiu.  i  Lib.  1.  de  ora.  cap.  11.  ^  Erasmus.  ■  Annal. 
iMk  t.  ad  anmnB  Sis.  Est  porcut  iUe  qoi  sacerdotem  ex  amplitudme  reditunm  sordide  demetitar. 
•  BnMk  diaL  ■  Splat  1.  9.  Ci^usqiie  ingenium  non  statim  emergit,  nisi  materin  fautor,  occasio, 
ontingBt.  Digitized  by  boogie 
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iia\re  baen  {expertus  loqmor) ;  and  may  truly  say  with  ^  Jovras  in  like  ca^e 
{abnt  verba  jactan^Ha)  heroum  quorundam^  paniificum,  et  vtrortim  nobiUum 
familiaritatem  et  amicitiamf  gratOL$que  gratias,  et  muUarum  p  bene  Imnda^ 
torum  laudes  sum  inde  promeritus:  as  I  have  been  honoured  by  some 
worthy  men,  so  have  I  been  vihfied  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At  the  first 
publishing  of  this  hook,  (which  ^  Probus  of  Persius  satyrs)  editum  Hbrum 
continue  mirari  homines,  ^itaue  mvide  deripere  ctgperunt,  I  may  in  some 
sort  apply  to  this  my  work.  The  firqt,  second,  and  third  edition  weie  sud- 
denly gone,  eagerly  read,  and,  as  I  have  6aid^  not  so  much  approyed  by  sbae, 
as  scornfully  rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Democritus  Ins  fortune.  Idem 
(idmirationi  et  'irrisieni  habitue,  *Twas  Seneca*s  fate :  that  supenntendant 
of  wit,  learning,  judgment,  *ad  stuporem  docttUj  the  best  'Of  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  m  Plutarch's  opinion ;  that  renowned  corrector  of  vicey  as 
^Fabius  terms  him,  and  puinful  omnieeious  philoeopher  that  writ  so  ex^ 
cellently  and  admirably  well,  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censnre. 
How  is  he  vilified  by  ^  CaUgula,  Agellius,  Fabius,  and  Lipsius  himself,  hui 
chief  propugner  ?  In  eo  pleraque  perniciosaj  saith  the  same  Fabtus :  many 
childish  tracts  and  sentences  he  hath,  »ermo  illaboratuSf  too  negligent  often 
and  remiss,  as  AgeUius  observes,  oratio  vulgaris  et  protritOy  Peaces  et 
inepta  sentential  erudUio  plebeia,  an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  In 
partibus  spinas  et  fastidia,  habety  saith  ^Lipsius;  smd,  as  in  all  his  other 
works,  so  especially  in  his  Epistles,  alue  in  ixrgutiis  et  ineptiis  occupantur  : 
intricatus  alicubiy  et  parum  oomposituSj  sine  copid  rerum  hoc  fecit :  he 
jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  after  the  Stoicks  fashion  : 
parum  ordinavity  multa  accumulavity  SfC.  If  Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and 
many  fiunous  men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?  How  shall  I 
that  am  vix  umbra  tanti  philosophiy  hope  to  please  ?  No  man  so  absolute^ 
^  Erasmus  holds,  to  satisfy  all,  except  antiquity  y  prescriptiony  ^c.  set  a  bar. 
But  as  I  have  proved  in  ^neca,  this  will  not  always  take  place,  how  shall  I 
evade  ?  Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers :  I  must  (I  say)  abide  it :  I 
seek  not  applause ;  '  Non  ego  ventoste  venor  suffragia  pUbis ;  again,  rwn 
sum  adeo  informis:  I  wouM  not  be  vilified  ;  ^ 

» Uodatos  abande, 
Non  futiditus  si  tibi,  lector,  ero. 

.  I  fear  good  men*s  censures ;  and  to  their  fie^vourable  acceptance  I  submit  my 
labours, 

■  et  linguas  mancipioram 
Ooxit«mno 

"As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious  and  scurrile 
obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and  detractors;  I  scorn  the  rest. 
What  therefore  I  have  said,  pro  tenuitate  med  I  have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended,  if  I  could,  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for  which  I  must  apologize, 
deprecariy  and  upon  better  advice  give  the  firiendly  reader  notice.  It  was 
not  mine  intent  to  prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Mi- 
nerv<By  but  to  have  exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could  have  got 
it  printed.  Any  scurrile  ^mphlet  is  welcome  to'  our  Aiercenary  stationers  in 
English  :  they  print  all, 

endnntqoe  llbollot. 
In  quorum  folils  vix  aimia  nuda  cacaret : 

•  Pref.  hist  f  Landari  a  laudato  laus  est.  «  Vit  Persii.  *  Minuit  prssentia  fkmam.  •  Lip- 
sius, Judic.  de  Senec&.  *  Lib.  10.  Plurlmum  studii,  multam  rerum  cogmttonem,  omaem  studiomm 
materiam,  &e.  multa  in  eo  probanda,  multa  admiranda.  •  Suet  Arena  sine  calce.  « latroduc.  ad 
Sen.  *  Judic.  do  Sen.    Vix  aliquis  tarn  absolutus,  ut  olteri  per  omnia  satisfaciat,  nisi  longa  tem- 

poris  praacriptio  semotso  hidlcandi  libertate,  religione  qu9dam  animos  occupAxit  '  Uor.  Ep^  1.  lib. 
3t9.  7  iBque  tnrpe  frigide  laudari  ac  insectanter  vmiperari.  PhaTorinua.  A.  Gel.  lib.  19.  c.  2. 
'  Ovid.  Trist  1.  eleg;  6.       •  Juven.  Sat  5.  i      r\/^*-t  i  /> 
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JMtn  Ltttiii  tiieT  viQ  not  deal:  wkich  is  oae  of  ^e reasons  ** Nicholas  Car, 
ii  faii  Oration  of  the  paucity  of  Engii^  wnters,  ^wes,  tkat  so  many  flourish- 
ii^  vki  aie  smothered  in  oblhrion,  lye  dead  and  buried,  la  this  our  nation. 
Another  main  fault  is,  diat  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the 
•Cyk,  iHuch  now  flows  remisly,  as  it  was  first  conceived :  but  my  leisiire 
wwld  not  permit :  Feci  nic  qu$d  p0iui^  nee  quod  vohtif  I  confess  it  is  nei- 
ther at  I  wwdd,  or  as  it  shouM  be. 

Me  quoque  qtae  luezuit  judice  digna  lini. 

Wben  I  pernae  this  tract  which  I  have  viit* 
I  am  abath'd,  and  much  I  hold  aniit. 

El  quod  gravissimum,  in  the  matter  it  self,  many  things  I  disaHow  at  this 
present,  which  when  I  writ,  **  Non  edeam  est  cBtaSy  turn  mens.     I  would 
willingly  retract  much,  &c.  but  'tis  too  late.     I  can  only  crave  pardon  now 
fcr  what  is  amiss. 
I  might  indeed  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of  the  poet, 

noHumque  prematur  in  annum  ^  and  have  taken  more  care :    or  as 

Alexander  the  physician  would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed 
before  it  be  q^ed,  I  should  have  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  this  tract ; 
but  I  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  amanuenses  or  assistants. 
Pancrates  in  *  Lucian,  wanting  a  servant  as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Cop- 
tu»  m  JECTPt,  took  a  door  bar,  and,  after  some  superstitious  words  pro- 
nounced, (Eucrates  the  relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a 
8enrmg-man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,  and  what  work 
he  woukl  besides;  and  when  he  had  done  that  service  he  desired,  turned  his 
man  to  a  stick  again.     I  have  no  such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  plea- 
sore,  or  means  to  hire  them,  no  whistle,  to  call,  like  the  master  of  a  ship, 
•Dd  bid  them  run,  &c.     I  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as 
that  noble  ^  Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses 
to  write  out  his  dictates ;  I  must,  for  that  cause,  do  my  business  my  self,  and 
was  therefore  enforced,  as  a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused 
hmp :  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones,  but 
even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  quidquid  in  buccam  venit :  in  an 
cxtemporean  style,  (as  ^  I  do  commonly  all  other  exercises)  ejfftidi  quidquid 
^tavii  genius  meus  ;  out  of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as 
snail  d^n)eration  as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  of  big 
vords,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines,  (that,  like  ^  Aces- 
tc«  arrows,  caught  fire  as  they  flew)  strains  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyper- 
bolical exomations,  elegancies,  &c.  which  many  so  much  affect.     I  am  *  aqucs 
potor,  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves  our  modem  wits ;  a 
bote,  plain,  rude  writer,  Jicum  voco  Jicum,  et  ligonem  ligonem^  and  as  free, 
as  k)06e :  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente :  J I  call  a  spade  a  spade  :  animis  hac^ 
scriboy  non  annates,  I  respect  matter,  not  words ;  remembering  that  of  Car- 
dm,  verba  propter  res,  non  res  propter  verba ;  and  seeking  with  Seneca, 
fsidscribamy  non  quemadmodum,  raUier  what,  than  how  to  write.     For,  as 
rhik)  thinks,  ^  he  that  is  conversant  about  matter ,  neglects  words ;  and  those  -- 
tkat  ezcell  in  this  art  of  speahing,  have  no  profound  learning  : 

1  Verba  nitent  phaleris ;  at  nullaa  rerba  medollaa 
Intoahabent 

Beftdes,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ™  when  you  see  a  fellow 

^  Ant  tttSi  SmcU«  ant  ooMtai  magfa  qaam  Uteri*  student  hab.  Cantab,  et  Loud,  excna.  1676.    «  Orid. 
^  FML  elK;  1. 6.        •  Hor.        •Tom.  3.  Philopseud.  aceepto  peMulo.  qaum  carmen  quoddam  dixis- 
t  Mttfteit  m  ambolaret,  aqoam  hanriret,  cosnam  panret,  &c.  ^Ensebhis,  eeeles.  hist.  lib.  6. 

'9bm§  Mde  in  ono.  as  he  made  verses.        ^  Vlrg.        *  Non  eadem  a  summo  expeotes,  minimoqne 
BsM.  ^istrlus  hic  nulhis  prwter  parrhettam.  ^  Qui  rebus  se  exereet,  rerba  negligit ;  et  qui 

«*n*t  irtna  dicendi,  mfUm  fisdplinam  habet  recofpritam.       « Falingeniuscigitiz5?J<Sw«»««n»^e  o»- 
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careful  about  his  words j  and  neat  in  his  speechy  know  this  for  a  certainty  ^ 
that  nums  mind  is  busied  about  tot/es,  there's  no  solidity  in  him,     Non  est 

.  omainentum  virile  concinnitas :.  aa  he  said  of  a  nightingale, vox  e*, 

prmterea  nihil,  &c.  I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a  professed  disciple  of 
**  Apollonius,  a  scholar  of  Socrates :  I  neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to 
inform  my  readers'  understanding,  not  to  (^ease  his  ear ;  'Us  not  my  study 
or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express  my  self 
readily  and  plainly  as  it  happens :  so  that,  as  a  river  runs,  sometimes  preci- 
pitate and  swift,  then  dull  and  slow ;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages ;  now 
deep,  then  shallow ;  now  muddy,  then  clear;  now  broad,  then  narrow ;  doth 
my  style  flow — now  serious,  then  light ;  now  comical,  then  satyrical ;  now- 
more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as  the  present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that 
time  I  was  affected.  And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem 
no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the  way  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair, 
sometimes  foul ;  here  champion,  there  inclosed ;  barren  in  one  place,  better 
soil  in  another.  By  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I  shall  lead  thee 
per  ardua  montium,  et  lubrica  vallium,  et  roscida  cespitum,  et  ^ glebosa 
camporum,  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which  thou  shalt  like,  and 
surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  it  self  or  method,  if  it  be  fttulty,  consider,  I  pray  you,  that 
of  Columella :  n»At7  perfectum^  aut  a  singulari  consummatum  industrid : 
no  man  can  observe  all ;  much  is  defective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed, 
altered,  and  avoided  in  Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Boni  vena- 
toris  (P  one  holds)  pluresferas  capere,  non  omnes.  He  is  a  good  huntsman 
can  catch  some,  not  all :  I  have  done  my  endeavour.  Besides,  I  dwell  not 
in  this  study  :  non  hie  sulcos  ducimtts ;  non  hoc  pulvere  desudamus :  I  am 
but  a  smatterer,  I  confess,  a  stranger :  ^  here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower.  I 
do  easily  grant,  if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticize  on  this  which  I  have  writ, 
he  should  not  And  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence,  but  three  hun- 
dred, so  many  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardans  Subtleties,  as  many  notable 
errors  as  **  Gul.  Laurembergius,  a  late  professor  of  Rustocke,  discovers  in 
that  anatomy  of  Laurentius,  or  Barocius  the  Venetian,  in  Sacroboscus.  And 
although  this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should  have  been  more  accurate, 
corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni  laboris  opus,  so  difficult 
and  tedious,  that  (as  carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  'tis  much  better 
build  a  new  sometimes,  tnan  repair  an  old  house)  I  could  as  soon  write  as 
much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  written.  If  ought  therefore  be  amiss,  (as 
I  grant  there  is)  I  require  a  friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective :  •  Sint 
Musis  socuB  Charites ;  Furia  omnis  abesto.  Otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  con- 
troversies, funem  contentionis  nectamus  :  sed  cui  bono  ?  We  may  contend, 
and  likely  misuse  each  other :  but  to  what  purpose  ?   We  are  both  scholars,  say. 


- 1  Arcades  ambo. 


Et  cantare  paies,  et  respondere  parati. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it  ?  Trouble  and  wrong  our  selves, 
make  sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of  an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  will  amend. 
Si  quid  bonis  moribus,  si  quid  veritati  dissentaneum,  in  sacris  vel  humanis 
Uteris  a  me  dictum  sit,  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a 
favourable  censure  of  all  &ult8  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasmes  of 
words,  tautological  repetitions,  (though  Seneca  bear  me  out,  nunquam  nimis 

tionem  rides  politam  et  solloitam,  sdto  animum  in  pusiUis  occupatum,  in  scriptis  nil  solidam.  Epist 
lib.  1.  21.  ■  Philostratus,  lib.  8.  vit.  ApoL  Negligebat  oratonam  &eultatem,  et  pcnitus  aspemaba- 
tur  cgus  professores,  cniod  linguam  dontaxat,  non  autem  mentem,  redderent  eradltiorem.  •  Hie 
enim,  quod  Seneca  deTonto,  bos  her  bam,  ciconia  larisam,  cauis  leporem,  virgo  florem  legat  p  Pet. 
Nannlns,  not.  in  Hor.  4  Non  hie  colonos  domicilium  habeo :  sed,  topiarU  in  morem,  hinc  inde  florem 
▼ellico,  ut  canis  Nilum  lambens.  'Supra  bis  mille  notabiles  errores  Laurentii  demonstravi,  &c 
•PhUo.de  Con.        «Vlrg.  Digitized  by  ^      ^^rrr^ 
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£eiiur,  qnod  nunquam  satis  dicitur)  perturbations  of  tenses^  numbers,  prin- 
ten  fimhs,  Ac.  My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases,  than 
iiierpcelatioitt ;  nan  ad  verbum ;  but,  as  an  author,  I  use  more  hberty,  and 
tbtt's  only  taken,  which  was  to  my  purpose.  Quotations  are  often  inserted 
k  the  text,  which  make  the  style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  margent,  as  it 
kpaed.  Greek  authors,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenseus,  &c.  I  have  cited  out 
of  their  iDterpre^ers,  because  the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I  have  mingled 
sacra  profaads^  but  I  hope  not  prophaned,  and,  in  repetition  of  authors 
DUMt  ranked  them  per  accidensy  not  according  to  chronology  ;  sometimes 
neolericks  before  ancients,  as  my  memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here 
altered,  expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much  added,  be- 
cane  many  good  'authors  in  all  kinds  are  come  to  my  hands  smce ;  and  'tb 
no  piqudice,  no  such  indecorum  ^  or  oversight. 

*  Nanqaam  ita  quidquam  bene  subdactA  ratione  ad  vitam  tail, 
Qutn  res,  0tas,  uaoa,  temper  aligaid  apportet  novi, 
A^uid  moneat ;  ut  ilia,  que  scire  te  credas,  nescias, 
Bt,  qam  ttbi  pnttris  prima,  in  experiundo  ut  repudies. 
Ne'er  was  ought  yet  at  first  oontriv'd  so  fit. 
Bat  use,  age,  or  something,  would  alter  it ; 
AdTise  thee  better,  and.  upon  peruse. 
Make  Uire  not  say,  and,  what  thou  talL'st,  reftise. 

Bit  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again :  ne  quid  nimisy 
1  wiD  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I  have  done. 

Hie  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that  I,  being  a  divine,  have  medled 
with  physick : 

•  Tantumne  est  ab  re  tu&  otii  tibi, 

AHena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  qus  ad  te  attinent  1 

(wfaicfa  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes)  have  I  so  much  leisure  or  little 
boBiDess  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other  mens  matters,  which  concern  me 
not  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  physick  ?  quod  medicorum  est^  promittant 
naSd,  The  ^Lacedsemonians  were  once  in  council  about  state-matters : 
a  debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  purpose  :  his  speech  was 
pierally  approved :  a  mve  senator  steps  up,  and  by  all  means  would  have 
t  repealed,  though  good,  because  dehonestabatur  pessimo  auctore^  it  had  no 
better  an  author ;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should 
pMB.  This  counsel  was  embraced,  factum  est,  and  it  was  registered  forth- 
with ;  et  sic  bima  sententia  mansity  malus  auctor  mutatus  est.  Thou  sayest  as 
■ncfa  of  me,  stomachous  as  thou  art,  and  grantest  peradventure  this  which  I 
btfe  written  in  physick,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed 
phjncian,  or  so  ;  but  why  should  I  meddle  with  this  tract  ?  Hear  me  speak : 
thoe  be  many  other  subjects,  I  do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity, 
fit  to  he  treated  of,  whicn,  had  I  written  adostentationem  only,  to  shew  my  self, 
I  ihoald  have  rather  chosen,  and  in  which  I  have  been  more  conversant,  I 
could  have  more  wfllingly  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  my  self  and  others ; 
but  that  at  this  time  I  was  fatally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and 
carried  away  by  this  by-stream,  which,  as  a  rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main 
channel  of  my  studies,  in  which  I  have  pleased  and  busied  my  self  at  idle  hours, 
u  a  sulject  most  necessary  and  commodious: — not  that  I  prefer  it  before  di- 
^rinity,  which  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  aueen  of  professions,  and  to  which 
all  me  rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  aivinity  I  saw  no  such  great  need : 
for,  had  I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many 
commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teems 
of  oxen  cannot  draw  them ;  and,  had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some 
othot,  I  might  have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  Pauls  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St.  r 
Ibries  Oxon,  a  sermon  m  Christ  Church,  or  a  sermon  before  the  right  ho- 

'riirtiilii,  ScuneitM.  WmaOum,  fcc       (Ter.  Adelpb.        -  Heaut  aet  1.  seen.  1.       ^  Oei- 
^"^^^•-  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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nourahk,  riefat  reverend,  a  senuoA  before  the  right  worshipful,  a  sen^oa  m  La- 
tine,  in  Endybh,  a  sermon  with  a  name,  a  senaon  without,  a  sermon,;.a  termott, 
&c.  But  I  have  been  ever  as  desirous  to  suppreai  my  labours  in  this  kind,  aa 
others  have  been  to  pr^s  and  publish  theirs.  To  have  written  in  controversie, 
had  been  to  cut  off  an  Hydras  head :  "^  lis  litem  generat ;  one  begets  another ; 
so  many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms  of  questions,  tit  sacro  bello 
hoc  quod  sty  It  mucrone  agitur^  that,  having  once  begun,  I  should  never  make 
an  end.  One  had  much  better,  as  '  Alexander  the  Sixth,  pcf>e,  long  since  ob- 
served, provoke  a  great  prince  than  a  begging  friar,  a  Jesuite,  or  a  seminary 
priest ;  1  will  add,  for  vnexpugwAile  genu$  hoc  hominum :  they  are  an  irrdrag^ 
aUe  society,  they  must  and  will  have  the  last  word,  and  that  with  such  eager- 
ness^ impudence,  abominable  lying,  falsifying,  and  bitterness  in  their  questions 
they  proceed,  that,  as  ^he  said /urom0  cacusy  an  rapU  vis  ncrior,  am  culpa  ? 
responsum  date.  Blind  fury  or  errour,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs  them, 
I  know  not,  I  am  sure,  many  times ;  which  'Austin  perceived  long  since : 
tempestate  contentioKiSj  serenitas  charitatis  obnubilatur:  with  this  tempest 
of  contention,  the  serenity  of  charity  is  over-clouded ;  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and  more  than  we 
can  tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a  racket,  that, 
as  *Fabius  said,  it  had  been  much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  bom 
dumby  and  altogether  illiterate y  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  destruction. 

At  melius  fuerat  non  scribere ;  namqae  tacere 
Tutum  semper  erit 

Tis  a  general  fault-^  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  **in  physick — un- 
happy men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  daies  in  unprofitable  questions  and  dis-, 
putationSy  intricate  subtilties,  de  land  caprindy  about  moonshine  in  the 
water,  leaving  in  the  mean  time  those  chief  est  treasures  of  nature  untouchedy 
wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  foundy  and 
do  not  only  neglect  them  our  selvesy  but  hinder y  condemn y  forbid^  and  scoffs 
at  others,  that  are  willing  to  enquire  after  them.  These  motives  at  this 
present  have  induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal  subject. 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam^  and 
find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into  his  profession,  I  will  tell  him 
in  brief,  I  do  not  otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us,  if  it  be  for  their 
advantage.  I  know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taJcen  orders  in  hope  of  a 
benefice  :  'tis  a  common  transition  :  and  why  may  not  a  melancholy  divine, 
that  can  get  nothing  but  by  simony,  profess  physick  ?  Drusianus,  an  Ita- 
lian, (Crusianus  but  corruptly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  ^because  he  was  not 
fortunate  in  his  practice,  forsook  his  professiony  and  writ  (afterwards  m 
divinity,  Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semel  et  simuly  a  priest  and  a  physician  at 
once ;  and  ^'T.  Linacer,  in  his  old  age,  took  orders.  The  Jesuites  profess 
both  at  this  time :  divers  of  them,  permissu  superiorumy  chirurgions,  pan- 
ders, bawds,  and  midwives,  &c.  Many  poor  countrey-vicars,  for  want  of 
other  means,  are  driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers^ 
empiricks :  and  if  our  greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as 
commonlv  they  do,  they  will  make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul 
did — at  last  turn  taskers,  maltsters,  costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale,  as 
some  have  done,  or  worse.     Howsoever  in  undertaking  this  task,  I  hope  I 

^  Et  inde  catena  qusMlam  fit.  qius  lueredes  etiam  ligat  Cardan.  Heinsios.       *  Bf  alle  se  beUum  cum 
mAgno  iniocipe  gerere,  quam  cum  ano  ex  firatrum  mendicantiam  ordine.       r  Hor.  epod.  lib.  od.  7. 
*  Epiat  86.  ad  Casulam  presb.      •  Lib.  IS.  cap.  1.    Mutos  nasoi»  et  omni  scientiA.  eger«.  satius  fUiss^t, 
quam  sic  in 
tationibus  ^ 
collocate  sunt,  interim  intactos  relinqulmus ;  nee  ipsi  solum' relSquimus,  sed  et  alios  proliibemua» 


t  86.  ad  Casulam  presb.  •  Lib.  IS.  cap.  1.  Mutos  nasoi»  et  omni  scientiA,  eger«.  satius  fUiss^t, 
sic  in  propriam  pemiciem  insanire.  >>  Infelix  mortalitas !  Inutilibus  qusstiunibus  ac  discep- 
jbus  yftam  traducimus ;  natnro  princtpes  thesauros,  in  quibus  gravissime  morborum  medieinss 

_* *  i_^..-i_  i_x__^ 1. , jj^  jp^j  solum  relSquimus,  sed  et  alios  proliibemus» 

mus.       •  Quod  in  t«-txi  minlme  fortunatus  esset,  me- 
tb^plogiA  pottwodwa  teriptit,    Oesner,  BiWoth^oa. 


impedirous,  condemnamus,  ludibriisque  afllcimus.   '  •  Quod  in  t«-i3u  minlme  fortunatiu  esset,  me- 
didnam  reliqult,  et,  ovdioibu*  initlatus,  la  tb^pk  "  .    ..      ^  « 


*  P.  Joriut. 
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shall  oommit  na  great  enour,  or  indecorum^  if  all  be  conaideied  arigte.  I 
can  Tindicate  mj  self  with  Georgios  Braunus,  and  HieronymuB  HeDiingius, 
those  two  learned  divines,  who,  (to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  *  elder  brodier) 
diawn  by  a  natural  love^  the  one  of  pictures  and  mops^  proepeeiives  and 
chorognq^kical  delights^  writ  thai  ample  Theatre  of  Citiei ;  the  other  to  the 
itudf  of  genealogies,  penned  Theatrum  Grenealogicum :  or  eke  I  can  excuse 
my  studies  with '  Lessius  the  Jesuite  in  like  case — It  is  a  disease  of  the  sonl^ll 
OB  which  I  am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertakiing  to  a  divine  as  to  a  physician  ;9l 
and  who  knows  not  what  ap  agreement  there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions? 
A  «x)d  divine  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  physician,  a  spiiituad  physician 
at kastyas  our  Saviour  calb  £mself,  and  was  indeed,  MaU  4. 23w  Luke  5.  18^ 
Lake  7.  8.  They  di&r  but  in  object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the 
sod,  and  use  divers  medicines  to  cure ;  one  amends  animam  per  corpus,  the 
other  corpus  per  animam,  as  >  our  regius  professoiur  of  physick  well  informed 
us  io  a  learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  thie  vices  and  passions 
of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  presumption,  &c.  by  applymg  that 
spintnal  physick,  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  m  bodily  diseases.  Now, 
thia  being  a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one  that  hath  as 
much  need  of  a  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  I  could  not  find  a  fitter  task  to 
boaie  my  self  abcmt — a  more  a|^>osite  theam,  so  necessary,  so  commodious, 
lad  generally  concerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of 
both,  and  require  a  whole  ph^rsician.  A  divine,  in  this  compound  mixt  malady, 
can  do  little  alone ;  a  physician,  in  some  kinds  of  melancholy,  much  less : 
both  make  an  absolute  cure  :  **  Alterius  sic  altera poscit  opem  :  and  'tis  proper 
to  them  both,  ajad,  I  hope,  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my  profession  a 
dirioe,  and  by  mine  inclmation  a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth  house; 
1  say,  with  '  beroaldus^  non  sum  medicus,  nee  medicines  prorsus  txpers ;  in 
the  theorick  of  physick  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent  to  prac- 
tise, but  to  aatisfie  my  self ;  which  was  a  cause  likewise  of  the  first  undertaking 
of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfie  thee,  good  reader — as  Alexander  Munificus, 
that  bountiful  prelate,  sometime  bishop  of  Lincobi,  when  he  had  built  six 
castles,  ad  invidiam  operis  eluendam,  saith  ^  Mr.  Cambden,  to  take  away  the 
en?y  of  his  work,  (which  v^  woids  Nubiigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  king  Stephens  time,  built  Shirbum  castle,  and 
that  of  Devises)  to  divert  the  scandal  or  imputation  which  might  be  thence 
infared,  buih  so  many  religious  houses — If  this  my  discourse  be  over  medi- 
cinal, or  savour  too  mueh  of  humanity,.  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  hereafter 
make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divmity.  But  this,  I  hope,  shall  suf- 
fice, when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of  this  my  subject, 
rem  substratam,  melancholy  madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 
were  my  chief  motivea^the  generali^  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the 
cue,  Slid  the  commodity  or  common  good  that  wUl  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  prefiice,  ^d  I 
doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomize  this 
humour  aright  through  all  the  members  of  this  our  microcosmus,  is  as  great 
a  task  as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errours  in  the  Ass3rrian  monarchy, 
find  out  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of  the  north-east 
or  north-west  passages,  and,  all  out,  as  good  a  discovery  as  that  hungry 
*  Spaniards  of  Terra  AustraUs  Incognita — as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the 

«  M.  W.Bvrtan,  ¥nt&ee  to  his  Detcriptioii  of  LeiceateTshire,  printed  at  London  by  W.  Jaggud,  for 
■  WkMi,  UBi,  r  in  Hjciastieon ;  neque  enim  h»c  tractatio  anena  Tideri  debet  a  theologo,  £c.  agitur 
giwiliii anhaa.      c  D.  Clayton,  Mk comitiis, anno  1821.     ^  Hot.     '  Lib.  de pestil.      ^  In  Newa^  in 


£pestU 

Cim  doo  adiSelMaet  eastella,  ad  tollendam  BtructioniB  invidiam,  et  expdandam  macu- 

^ —        .,1  tmaalMMi  eC  eoUegia  religio8is  impterit.     i  Ferdinando  do  Qair.  anno  161S.  Anuter- 
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motion  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifieg  our  astronomers,  or  to  rec- 
tifie  the  Gregorian  kalendar.  I  am  so  affected,  for  my  part,  and  hope,  as 
"^  Theophrastus  did  by  his  Characters,  that  our  posterity  ^  friend  PolycleSy 
shall  be  better  for  this  which  we  have  written,  by  correcting  and  rectifying 
what  is  amiss  in  themselves  by  our  examplesj  and  applying  our  precepts  and 
coMtioHS  to  their  own  use.  And,  as  that  great  captam,  Zisca,  would  hare  a 
drum  made  of  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought  the  very  noise 
of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt  not  but  that  these  foUowin^ 
lines,  when  they  shall  be  recited,  or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melan- 
choly (though  I  be  gone),  as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrifie  his  foes. 
Yet  one  caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present  or  future  reader,  who 
is  actually  melancholy — that  he  read  not  the  ^  symptomes  or  prognosticks  in 
the  following  tract,  lest,  by  applying  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggra- 
vating, appropriating  things  generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melan- 
choly men  for  the  most  part  do),  he  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get,  in 
conclusion,  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise  them  therefore  warily  to  peruse 
that  tract.  Lapides  loquitur  (so  said  **  Agrippa,  de  occ.  Phil.)  et  caveant 
lectores  ne  cerebrum  iis  excutiat.  The  rest,  I  doubt  not,  they  may  securely 
read,  and  to  their  benefit.     But  I  am  over-tedious :  I  proceed. 

^^  Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said,  if  any  man 
doubt,  I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  p  Cyprian  ad- 
viseth  Donate — Supposing  himself  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high 
mountain,  and  thence  to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering 
world,  he  cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.  St.  Hierom,  out  of 
a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived  with  himself  that  he 
then  saw  them  dancing  m  Rome ;  and  if  thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or 
climb  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad^  that  it  is 
melancholy,  dotes ;  that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed 
not  many  years  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fools  head  (with  that  motto, 
caput  hellefjorodignum)  a  erased  head,  cavea  stultorum,  a  fools  paradise,  or 
(as  ApoUonius)  a  common  prison  of  gulb,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c.  and  needs 
to  be  reformed.  Strabo,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Geography,  compares 
Greece  to  the  picture  of  a  man ;  which  comparison  of  his  Nic.  Gerbelius,  in 
his  exposition  of  Sophianus  map,  approves — ^The  breast  lies  open  from  those 
Acroceraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian  promontory  in  Attica ;  Pagee 
and  Megara  are  the  two  shoulders ;  that  Isthmos  of  Corinth  the  neck ;  and 
Peloponnesus  the  head.  If  this  allusion  hold,  'tis,  sure,  a  mad  head — 
Morea  may  be  Moria ;  and,  to  speak  what  I  think,  the  inhabitants  of  mo- 
dem Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as 
that  Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.  Examine  the  rest  in  like  sort; 
and  ^ou  shall  find  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy,  cities  and 
,  families,  all  creatures,  veeetal,  sensible,  and  rational — that  all  sorts,  sects, 
'  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune :  as  in  Cebes  table,  omnes  errorem  bibunt : 
before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are  intoxicated  by  errours  cup — ^from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  need  of  physick ;  and  those  particular  ac- 
tions m  ^Seneca,  where  &ther  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be 
eeneral :  Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.     For  indeed  who  is  not  a 

,  rool,  melancholy,  mad  ? — *"  Qui  nil  molitur  inepte  ;  who  is  not  brain-sick  ? 

^  Folly,  melancholy,  madness,  are  all  one  disease :  delirium  is  a  common 

■  Pnefat  ad  Chaiacterps.  Spero  enim,  O  Polyoles,  liberos  nottros  meliorefl  inde  fUtaroa,  oaod 
ifltiusmodi  memorin  mandata  reiiquerimuB,  ex  preceptis  et  exemplis  nottris  ad  ritam  aocomnuxtttis, 
Qt  se  inde  corrigaot.  ■  Part  I.  see.  3.  •  Pnst  Lectori.  p  Bp.  9. 1.  8.  ad  Donatum.  PauUiiper 
te  crede  subduciin  ardui  montiarerticem  eelsiorem :  speculare  Indererum  jacentiom  fociet ;  et,  oeuUa 
in  divena  porrectis,  fluctuantis  mundi  turbines  intuere :  jam  aimul  aut  ridebia  aut  misereberis,  ke, 
n  ControT.  1.  9,  cont  7.  et  L  8.  cont.       *  HofaUua. 
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Aame  to  all.  Alextiider  Gkirdonius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarok,  Gaianerkis, 
Montdtits,  confband  them,  as  differmg  secundum  magi*  ei  intniu ;  so  dodi 
I>arrid,  Pfeal.  37.  5.  /  send  unto  tkefoois,  deal  not  so  madly  z  and  'twas  an 
old  dtoieal  paradox,  omm^  stnltosinsanire,^^*diii^  fools  are  mad,  though  some 
madder  tliaai  others.  And  who  i»  not  a  fool  ?  who  is  ^ee  from  mekmoholy  ? 
who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  ?  if  in  <i6po»tion,  il{ 
dKqxMkkms  beget  habits:  if  they  {>ers^v6re^  saith  ^  Plutarch^  habits  either  are 
•r  tarn  to  diseaBes.  Tis  the  same  whitih  Tully  maintains  in  the  second  of  hik 
IVncnlaBes,  omnium  insipientum  animi  in  motho  sunt,  et  perturbatorum: 
hok  are  sick,  and  fttt  that  are  troubled  in  mnid  t  fi>r  what  is  sickness,  but,  as 
*6re|^ry  Tholoisamftts  defined  k,  a  dissolution  or  perturbiUum  of  the  bodUp 
league  wkicA  kealtk  combines  ?  and  who  is  not  sick,  Or  ill  disposed  ?  in  whom 
^etfa  not  passkm,  anger,  envy ^' discontent,  fear^  and  sorrow,  reira  ?  who  1^ 
bottrs  not  ^  this  disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  l^ve;  and  you  shall  see  by  w^iat 
testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,  I  will  emce  it,  that  most  men  are  mad, 
dot  they  bad  as  much  need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyree^as  in'Strabo's 
time  they  did),  ds  irt  our  dayes  they  run  to  Gompostella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  or 
LMretta^  to  seek  for  help— that  H  is  Kke  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that 
of  Gmana,  suid  diat  there  is  mtteh  more  need  of  hellebore  th^  of  tobacco. 

Hat  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy  ^headed,  hear  the 
tcstifliohy  of^olomOn,  £ccle&.  2.  13.  And  I  turned  tohwhold  unsdomymeul* 
aesf,  eoftd  Jbiiy,  f-o.  Andirer.  93»  All  his  da/ys  ^arw  sorrow^  his  travel 
friefy  and  his^  heart  Pakeih  no  rest  m  the  night.  So  that,  take  melancholy 
n  wiiat  senae  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit,  % 
pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  d«9Content,  fear,  sonow,  madiieiSy  for  part,  or 
ail,  tndy,  or  metaphoricany^  ^tis^  all  oiie.  Laughter  it  self  is  -madness,  ac-^ 
cording  to  SokHUon ;  aaid»  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  worldly  e&fram  brings  death* 
The  kearie  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil ;  and  mkdness^  is  in  their  hearts 
white  they  Hve,  Eccles.  9.  3.  Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better^  Eccles* 
1.  18.  In  the  multitude  cf  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and  he^  that  increuseth 
tisdom,  inereaseth  sorrow,  cap,  2. 1 7^  He  hated  life  it  self ; ,  nothing  pleased 
Um;  he  hated  his  kibdttrr  tJl,  as  ^he  concludes,  is  sorrow^,  grief  vanity^ 
mxaiien  of  spirit.  And,  tho^h  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  wc^,  sane^ 
ftttriom  sapientia,  and  had  wisdom  in  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate 
lums^,  or  justifie  bis  own  actions.  Suvkly  I  am  more  foolish  thtm  any 
Mas,  cmd  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  me^  Pr6v.  33.  2.  Be 
they  Solomons  Words,  or  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  they  are  ca^ 
Booical.  David,  a  n&n  after  Gods  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of  him^ 
■df,  Psa]^  73.  21,  22.  iSb  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant^  I  mas  even  as  a 
beast  before  thee-^^aoA  eond^imns  all  ibr  fools,  Psal«  93^  and  32.  9v  and  49. 
20.  He  compares  them  td  beasts^  horses^  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no 
muterstandUig.  The  Aposde  Paul  accuseth  hhnself  in  Hke  sort,  2  Cor.  1 1« 
tl,  r  would  you  would  suffer  a  Uttle  my  foolishness  ;  /  speak  foolishly. 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  saith  Esay ;  and  the  heart  is  heavy y  cap.  1.  5.  anid 
makes  lighter  of  them  than  of  oxen  and  asses ;  the  ass  knows  hie  owner^  S^e* 
Kad  Deut.  32.  6.  Jer.  4.  Amos  3.  I.  Ephes.  di  6.  Be  not  mad^  be  not 
^eeeieed:  fbolish  Qalatians,^ho  hath  bewitched  you?  How  often  are  they 
branded  from  this  epithet  of  madness  and  folly  !  No  word  so  frequent  amongst 
fte  fiishers  of  the  dmrch  and  divines.  Tou  may  see  what  an  opmion  t^ey 
had  of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  mens  actions. 

*Vlem  Bor.  L  2.  tat  3.  Damasippus  StoTcas  probat  omnes  staltos  insanire.  'Ton.  9.  sTinpot, 
fl^  &.  e.  C  Animi  afliectlones,  si  diutlua  inhnreant,  prayos  generant  habitus.  ■  Lib.  28.  cap.  L 
8y«t  art  mlr.  Morbus  nihU  est  aliad  quam  dissolotio  quedani  ae  pertnrbatio  fcederia  In  eorpone 
niHratti,  tioat  ct  sanitas  oat  conscntlentis b^ne  corporis constuomatio  qaedam.  'Lib.  9.  Oeogr. 
Fhoit  <dia  geDtca  uaTigabant  iltuc  sanitatis  causst.       rBccles.  1.  S4.  dbV^OOQl£ 
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I  know  that  we  think  &r  otherwise,  and  hokl  them,  most  part,  wise  men  that 
are  in  authority — princes,  magistrates,  'rich  men — they  are  wise  men  born  : 
all  politicians  and  statesman  must  needs  be  so ;  for  who  dare  speak  against 
them  ?  And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgement,  we  esteem  wise  and 
honest  men  fools ;  which  Democritus  wdl  signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hip- 
pocrates; ^the  Abderitei  account  vertue  madneu :  and  so  do  most  men 
hying.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  of  it?  ^Fortune  and  Vertue  (  WUdom  and 
Folly  their  seconds)  upon  a  time  contended  in  the  Olympicks ;  every  man 
thought  that  Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst,  and  pittied  their  cases. 
But  it  fell  out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind,  and  cared  not  where  she  stroke, 
nor  whom,  without  laws,  andabatarum  instar,  ^c.  Folly  ^  rash  and  incon- 
siderate, esteemed  as  httle  what  she  said  or  did.  Vertue  and  Wisclom  gave 
place,  ^w&e  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people — Folly  and 
Fortune  admired ;  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since.  Knaves  and 
fools  commonly  flue  and  deserve  best  in  worldlings  eyes  and  opinions.  Many 
good  men  have  no  better  fate  in  their  ages.  Achish,  1  Sam.  21.  14.  held 
David  for  a  madman.  ^  Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed. 
David  was  derided  of  the  common  people,  Psal.  9.  7.  I  am  become  a  mon^ 
ster  to  many.  And  generally  we  are  accounted  fools  for  Christ,  1  Cot,  14. 
We  fools  thought  hii  l\fe  madness,  and  his  end  without  honour,  Wisd.  5,  4. 
Chrut  and  his  Apostles  were  censured  in  hke  sort,  John  10.  Mark  3.  Acts  26. 
And  so  were  all  Christians  in  *Plinys  time :  fuerunt  et  alii  similis  demen- 
tue.  Sic  and  called  not  long  afW,  ^vesanue  sectatores,  eversores  hominum, 
polluH  novatoreSf  fanatici,  cctnes,  malejici,  venejici,  Oalilai  homuviciones^ 
Sfc,  Tis  an  ordinary  thing  with  us  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox,  di- 
vine, rdigiotts,  plain-dealing  men,  ideots,  asses,  that  cannot  or  will  not  lye  and 
dissemble,  shift,  flatter,  accommodare  se  ad  eum  locum  ubi  nati  sunt,  make 
good  bargains,  supplant,  thrive,  patronis  inservire^solennes  ascendendi  modos 
apprehendere,  leges,  mores,  consuetudines  recte  observare,  candide  laudare^ 
fortiter  defendere,  sententias  ampUcH,  dubitare  de  nullis,  credere  omnia, 
accipere  omnia,  nihil  reprehendere,  cateraque  qu€B  promotionem  ferunt  et 
securitatem,  qum  sine  ambage  felicem  reddunt  hominem,  et  vere  sapientem 
apud  nos — that  cannot  temporize  as  other  men  do,  ^hand  and  take  bribes,  &c. 
— but  fear  God,  and  make  a  conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  knows  better  how  to  judge — he  calls  them  fools.  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  Psal.  53. 1 .  And  their  wages  utter  their  felly,  Psal.  49. 14.  ^For 
what  can  be  more  mad,  than,  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure,  to  procure  unto 
themselves  eternal  punishment  ?  as  Gregory  and  others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever  had  in  admira* 
tion,  whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to 
others,  inventers  of  arts  and  sciences — Socrates,  the  wisest  man  of  his  time 
by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  whom  his  two  scholars  ^  Plato  and  iXenophon  so 
much  extol  and  magnifie  with  those  honourable  titles,  best  and  wisest  of  all 
mortal  men,  the  htqapiest,  and  most  just ;  and  as  ^Alcibiades  incomparably 
commends  him ;  ''  Achilles  was  a  worthy  man,  but  Brasidas  and  others  were 
as  worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles ;  and  so 
of  the  rest :  but  none  present,  before,  or  after  Socrates,  nemo  veterum  neque 

*  Jure  bsredittfio  sapen  Jubentar.  Eaphormio,  Satyr.  •  Apud  qaoa  rirtos.  inaanU  et  ftiror  ene 
dicitar.  ^  Calcagninus,  Apol.  Omnes  mirmlMmtar.  putantet  iUiBam  iri  Stoltiuain.  Sed  pneter  ex- 
pe<^tionem  res  evenit.  Audax  StultitU  in  earn  imiit.  he,  ilia  e«dit  irriM ;  et  olares  liinc  nabet  oec- 
Mtores  Stnltitia.  *  Non  est  retpondendmn  stulto  secundum  stultitiain.  '  H  Reg.  7.  •  Ub.  10. 
ep.  97.  '  Aof  .  ep.  178.  r  Quls,  nisi  mentis  inops,  &c.  ^  Quid  insanius  gnam  pro  momentaneft 
felicitate  vtemA  te  mancipare  suppllciis  7  *  In  fine  Phcdonls.  Hie  finis  fuit  amici  nostrl,  o  £u- 
crates,  nostro  qnidem  judieio,  omnium  quos  expert!  snmus  optimi  et  apprime  sapientissimi,  et  justis- 
simi.  JXenop.  1.  C  de  dictis  Socratls,  ad  flnem.  Talis  Ailt  Socrates,  quem  omnium  optimum  et 
felicisslmum  statuam.       ^  Lib.  85.  Platonis  Conyivio. 
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\  qwi  nunc  sunt,  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near  hun*^ — ^those 
sereB  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Dniids^  Indian  Brachmanni, 
^Miif>piBn  Oymnoeophists,  Magi  of  the  Perstaas — ^Apottonius,  of  whom 
PUostratuSy  non  doctuSj  sed  natus  sapiefu,  wise  from  his  cradle — EpicurtiSy 
10  amdi  admired  by  his  scholar  Lucretmss 

Old  gum  hnmaniim  insenio  sapen^  et  onmM 
Pentrinzlt,  steUas  exozuit  ut  ttmerios  Sol 

WhoM  wit  excell'd  the  wit  of  men  as  Aur, 
At  the  Sun  lisfni^  doth  ohacnre  a  a' 


or  that  80  much  renowned  Empedocles, '  Ut  vix  humana  videatur  sHrpe  erea- 
tu — aD  those,  of  whom  we  read  such  "*  hyperbolical  eulogiums ;  as  of  Aris- 
toCle,  that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  ^  a  miracle  of  nature,  breath- 
ing libraries,  (as  Eunapiusof  Loneinus)  lights  of  nature,  gyants  for  wit,  quint- 
essence of  wit,  divine  spirits,  ea^es  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods, 
spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators,  {Nulla  ferant  taienu  ecla  futuravirurh) 
monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  Oceanrts,  phcenix^ 
AtlaSf  monsirum,  pcrtentum  hominiSy  orbis  universi  mnstBum,  ultimua  ku^ 
Moiitf  naiura  coruitus,  naturcejnaritus, 

— merlto  eui  doctior  orhis 
SohmiaaiB  deibrt  taeibu  tmpetinai, 

as  JElian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias — ^we  may  say^f  them  aQ,  tantitm 
a  sapientibus  abfuerunt,  quantum  a  viris  pueri^  they  were  children  in  re- 

Et,  infimts,  not  eagles  but  kites,  novices,  illiterate,  eunucM  sapieniia, 
,  although  they  weVe  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he 
censured  Alexander,  I  do  them :  ^re  were  10,000  in  his  army  as  worthy 
captains  (had  they  heai  m  place  of  command),  as  valiant  as  himself;  there 
were  myriads  of  men  wiser  m  those  dayes,  and  yet  all  f^rt  of  what  they 
(Ought  to  be.  ^Lactantius,  in  his  book  of  Wisdom,  proves  them  to  be 
diairds,  fools,  asses,  mad-men,  so  full  of  absurd  and  r^dicukus  tenents  and 
brain-sick  positions,  that,  to  his  thinkine,  never  any  old  woman  or  sick 
person  doted  worse.  ^  Democritus  took  a&  from  Leucippus,  and  left,  saith 
be,  ike  inkeritcmce  of  his  folly  to  Epicurus :  ^msamenti  dum  sapientia^  ^. 
Ihe  fike  be  holds  of  Plato,  Aristippixs,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference 
^betwixt  them  and  beasts,  saving  that  they  could  speah,  'Theodoret,  in 
his  tract  De  Cur.  Orac,  Affect,  manifestly  evinces  as  much  of  Socrates, 
whom  though  that  oracle  of  Apollo  confirmed  to  be  the  wisest  man  then 
Bring,  and  saved  him  iirom  the  plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of 
whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  verd,  he  was  an  illi- 
terate ideot,  as  *  Aristophanes  calls  him — irrisor  et  ambitiostis,  as  his  master 
Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  Atticus,  as  Zeno,  an  °  enemy  to  all  arts  and 
sciences,  as  Athencens,  to  philosophers  and  travellers,  an  optnionative  asse, 
a  cavilter,  a  kind  of  pedant  ;^  for  nis  manners,  (as  Theod.  Cyrensis  describes 
him)  a  ^  Sodomite,  an  athekt,  (so  convict  by  Anvtus)  iracundus  et  ebrhis, 
tHeax,  ifc.  a  pot-companion,  by  Plato's  own  confession,  a  sturdy  drmker; 
and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  mad-man  in  fab  actions 
and  opinions.  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician,  or  part 
witch.  If  YOU  desire  to  hear  more  of  ApoHonius,  a  great  wise  man,  some- 
time parallerd  by  Julian  the  apostate,  to  Christ,  I  refer  you  to  that  learned 

■  AmougontoUfliUenadicteaabantiqpiis.       •Besiilaiiataiw.natunBBiiraoulaiB, 
'       homini^  Mrf  seieiitlarani,  mare,  sophia.  anustes  literarum  et  aapientiiB,  ut 


Bdoppliia  olim  de  Sed.  et  Heinahia.  Aquila  itk  nabibus,  imperator  nteratoram,  eolinnen  Uterarum, 
abf  ant  eraditionte.  oeeUas  Boiobb,  Scallger.  •  Lib.  S.  de  sap.  c.  17.  et  80.  Omnes  phllosophi  ant 
wdaat  isaaai:  Milla  anna,  nnilas  asgffr.  ineptlus  delirarlt  p  Democrltua,  a  Lencippo  ooctua, 
baiuiUBtiia  atallitia  leliqnu  Bplcuro.  ^Hor.  car.  lib.  L  od.  M.  'Nihil  interest  inter  hoset 
bHtfss,  aiai  qtiodloquantur.  I>e  sa.  I.  2S.  c.  8.  •  Cap.  de  rirt  *Neb.  et  Ranis.  •  Omnium 
dbdpDnanim  Ifnarus.       «  Pnlchrorum  adolescentom  cauaaft  frequenter  gymnasiiun  obSbat,  fto. 
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tract  of  Euflcbmagatnst  Hietfode8-»««md^  ft>r  them  all^  toiMcum's  PisoatoTf 
learamenippks,  Nectfonmntia^  Their  actionft^  opinions  in  general,  wei»  sa 
prodigfioM,  abtard^  ridicukms^  ithich  tbey  broached  and  niaintadi]«d;  their 
books  «nd  elaborate  tteatise*  weve  iv^i  of  dotage ;  whidi  TuUy  {ad  At^ 
ticum)  long  since  observed — delirtmt  pUrumfue  §criptores  in  iibris  smis'^' 
their  lives  being  opposite  to  their  words^  they  commended  poverty  to  others, 
and  were  most  covetous  themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  perse- 
cuted one  another  with  virulent  hate  and  malice.  Hiey  could  give  precepts 
for  v^rse  and  prose ;  but  not  a  man  of  them  tas  "^  Seneca  tells  them  home)  could 
moderate  his  affections.  Their  musick  did, shew  us  flebiles  modos^  Sfc,  how 
to  rise  and  fall ;  but  thev  could  not  so  oontaia  themselves,  as  in  adversity 
npt  to  make  a  lamentable  tone.  They  will  measure  ground  by  geometry, 
set  down  limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  preacnhe  quanivm 
honkini  futiSg  or  keep  within  compass  of  reason  and  discretion.  They  can 
square  circles,  but  understand  not  the  state  of  their  own  souk— describe  right 
lines,  and  crooked,  &c.  but  know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life— ^wuf  m  vitd 
rectum  Hty  ignorant :  so  that,  as  he  said,  Nescifi^  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis 
destinet  omnem,  I  think  all  the  Anticyrse  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits. 
'  If  those  men  now,  that  held  ^  Zenodotus  heart,  Cmtes  liver,  Epictetus  lan- 
thom^  were  so  sottish,  axid  had  no  more  brains  than  so  m^y  beetles,  what 
shall  we  think  of  the  c^inmonalty  ?  what  of  the  rest? 

Yea»  but  (will  you  infer)  that,  is  true  of  beathene,  if  they  be  conferred  with 
Christians,  1  Cor.  3. 19.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  UfooUshness  with  Qod^ 
efirikly  anddevHish^^  James  calls  it,  3. 15,  They  were  vain  in  their  ima- 
Rations ;  and  theitp  fwUah  heart  wa$  full  of  darkness.  Bom.  K  21,  22. 
When  they  prcfeseed  tfiemselve^s  udse^  became  f^U,  Their  wittv  works  are 
admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their  souls  sure  tonnented  m  hell  ^.  In 
scone  sense*  Ckristuw  Crassumi^  Christians  are  Crassians,  and,  if  compared 
to  that  wisdom,  M>  l>etter  than  ibote.  Quia  est  sapiens i  Solus  Veus, 
*  Pythagoras  replies;  God  is  only  mui^^^^Uom.  16.  Paul  determines,  only 
good,  as  Austin  well  contends ;  and  no  man  living  0(m  be  justified  in  his 
sight,  Qod  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  ^hifdren  ^  men,  to  see  if 
any  did  understands  Psalm  53.  2,  3.  but  all  are  corrupt,  erre.  Roti.  3-  12. 
None  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Job  aggravates  this,  4.  18.,  Behold,  he 
found  no  stedfasineB^  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels,  19. 
How  much  more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  !  In  this  sense,  we  are 
all  as  fi^ols ;  and  the  *  Scripture  alone  is  arx  Minervcs  ;  we  and  our  writinga 
are  shallow  and  imperfect*  But  I  do  not  so  mean ;  even  in  our  ordinary 
dealings*  we  are  no  better  than  fpob.  All  our  actions,  as  ^  Plinv  told  Tra- 
jan, upbrnid  us  of  folly :  our  whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter  : 
we  are  not  sober! v  wise  \  and  the  world  it  self,  which  ought  at  least  to  be 
wise  by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  as  ^  Hugo  de  Prajto  Fk>rido  will  have  it,  semper 
Stultizat,  is  every  day  more  foolish  than  other :  the  more  it  is  whipped,  the 
worse  it  is :  and,  as  a  child,  will  still  be  crowned  with  roses  and  flowers. 
We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  bipedes ;  and  every  place  is  full  inversorum  Apu- 
leiorum  di  metamorphosed  and  two-legged  asses,  inversorum  Silenorum^ 
childish,  pueri  instar  bimuli,  ttewMld  patris  dormientis  in  ulnd,  Jovianus 
Pontanus  (Antonio  Dial.)  brings  in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by 
reason  of  his  age  was  a  little  fond :  but,  as  he  admoni^th  there,  ne  mircriSy 
mi  hospes,  de  hoc  sene,  marvel  not  at  him  only ;  for  tota  htsc  civitas  deliritmiy 

«  Seneca.  Bcl«  rotunda  mettri,  sed  non  tuuzn  animum.  >  Ab  oberlbus  sapientIA  laetaH,  cflpcutire 
non  poaaimt  rCcst  Zenodoti,  et  jecur  CratetlB.  *L{b.  de  nat  boni.  *  Hie  profnndissirao 
aophic  fiDdinn.  »•  Panegyr.  Tn^ano.  Omnes  actiones  exprobrare  staltitiam  videotur.  •  8er.  4.  in 
domi  Fat  Mundus,  qui  ob  antiquitatem  deberet  esse  sapiens^  aemper  atultizat,  et  nnllb  flagellis  alte- 
ratur;  sed,  ut  paer,  vult  rosia  et  floribua  coronarl 
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«](Mirt0wik4loU«  in  like  sort;  ^^weaTCtaoompaayoffools.  Aak  not,  with  him 
m  the  poelt^  *  Lurp»-  htne^  imt^mperuBt  tiM^nMegue,  €^tan^  9$nem  t  Whait 
ottdBesft  ghosts  tlM».oiid  4naA;  but  whal»  madness  ghosts  im  all  ?  F<^.  we  ^e, 
miumm  ofiiii6#,  aU  m^;  sem^l  in8ammmus<imnef  i not  Qni>^^but  alwaysp^ 
€i  MMf  I,  ei  MmW»  et  temper,  airer  apd  aUcigether  as,  bad  as  he ;  cuid  i^ot  «^»6« 
Atfpver,  4(e/tr«aiiiMiir  bit  Say  it  Qf  ub  all^  ^eiwper/iw^  ;  young  and  oki,  all 
dol^  as  Laotajitiu$  proTies,  oat  of  Seneca ;'  and  no  difference  betwixt  us  md 
children^  aaTtag that majora Imlitims,  etgfuHdioribus  pujHf ,  they  play  with 
Ubiet  of  cWuta,  and  such  toyis^  wev  sport'  wiA  giteat^r  babies,  We  cannot 
accaae  <x  coademn  one^  another^  being  faulty  QxmAv^t  delvraniifni^  loqwaris^ 
ysm  VfSk  idly,  or,  as  ^Micio  upbraid^  Pemea»  iMsarm?  mifer  ;^  ^r  we  ar^ 
•s  mad  our  omn  selves ;  iind  it  is  luud  to  say  which  i^  the  worst*  :  Nay,  'tis 
aannenaUysD.     *  Vitcm^rjegitforiunafn^n  sapieniia,' 

When  ^  Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wis^  mnn,  ^d»  to 
that  fnrpose,  liad  consulted  with  pfailoaof>her»»  poets,  artifioera,  he  concludes 
aQ  men  were  ibols ;  and,  though  it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy, 
yet  in  all  companies  he  Mrould. openly  profeas  it.  When  'Supputius  in 
PoataAus  bad  traveUed  aU  over  Europe  to  conferr  with  a  wile  man,  he 
returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  cuid  could  imd  none,  J  Cardan  conouin 
widi  hiift :  Pt^  there  are  (Jbr  ought  I  can  perceive)  well  in  ibeif  wits.  So 
doth  ^  Tully :   /  see  every  thing  to  be  done  foolishly  and  unUdmsediy. 

IDe  siniatroraoxn,  bie  dextroTSum  abit :  unoi  utriqoe 
^rror ;  sed  variis  illudit  partibofl  omnes. 

One  reels  to  this,  anotber  to  tbat  wall ; 
TU  ibe  same  errour  that  delndes  ihem  aU. 

'They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Mavta  yov  iratnv  ofwia,  not  in  the  same  kind. 
One  is  covetouSy  a  second  lascivious,  a  third  ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,  Sfd, 
as  Damasippus  the  Stoick  hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet,  "^  Desipiuni  omnes 
^qne  ae  tu.  Tis  an  inbred  maladie :  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  seminarium 
stuUituB,  a  seminary  of  folly,  which,  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  a  head,  will 
nw  in  infinitum,  and  infinitely  varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted, 
(>aidi  "  Bidthazar  Castilio)  and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out ;  it  takes  such 
iist  hold,  as  Tully  holds,  altce  radices  stultitia  ;  **  so  we  are  bred,  and  so  we 
continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit — errour  and  igno- 
naice — to  which  all  others  are  reduced.  By  ignorance  we  know  not  things 
necessary ;  by  errour  we  know  them  falsly.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  errour 
a  positive  act.  From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  errour  heresie,  &c.  But 
make  how  many  kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide ;  few  men  are  firee,  or 
that  do  not  impinge  on  some  one  kind  or  other,  p  Sic  plerumque  agitat  stul- 
tcs  inscitia^  as  he  that  examines  his  own  and  other  mens  actions,  shall  find. 

^Charon,  in  Lucian,  (as  he  wittily  feigns)  was  conducted  by  Mercury 
to  such  a  place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at  once.  After  he  had 
sufficiently  viewed,  and  lookea  about.  Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him 
what  he  had  observed.  He  told  him,  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude,  and  a 
promiscuous ;  their  habitations  like  mole-hills ;  the  men  as  emmets :  he 
could  discern  cities  lihe  so  many  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every  bee  had  a 
stmg ;  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one  another ;  some  domineering 
Bke  hornets,  bigger  than  the  rest,  some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as  drones. 
Over  their  heads  were  hovering  a  confused  company  of  perturbations,  hope, 

«lnsaottm  te  omnes  pueri,  damantque  pnellc.  Hor.  •Plautas,  Aulular.  'Adelpb.  act  5. 
■en.  K  cTolly.  Twtc  .\  ^  Plato,  Apologia  Socratis.  <  Ant  Dial.  J  Ub.  3.  de  sap.  Paucia 
^fjideo,  saiUB  mentis  sunt  ^  Stulte  et  incaute  omnia  agi  video.  >  Insania  non  omnibus  eadem. 
pasa.  cbiL  3.  cent  10.  Nemo  mortalium  qui  non  aliquA  in  re  d^ipit,  licet  alius  alio  morbo  laboret, 
bie  t&Uiau,  Ule  araritie.  amUtionis.  invidia}.  -  Hor.  1.  3.  sat  1  -  Lib.  1.  de  aulico.  Est  in 
•awmoqne  nostrftm  seminarium  aliquod  stultitise,  quod  si  quando  excitetur,  in  infinitum  facile  ex- 
cnsot       •  Primaque  lux  vite  prima  fororts  erat  PTibultus.    Stulti  pretereuiU  dies ;  tbeii  wits 

«wa  vool-catberlng.    8o  fools  commonly  dote.       t  Dial,  contemplantes,  jtoi^^ JJ^  by  V^aOOQlC 
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fear,  angeT;  aTErice,  ignorance,  &c.  and  a  multitude  of  diseases  hcuiging-, 
which  they  still  pulled  on  their  pates.  Some  were  brawling,  some  fitting, 
riding,  running,  soHcite  ambienteSf  collide  litiganteSj  for  toyes,  and  trifles, 
and  such  momentary  things — their  towns  and  provinces  meer  factions,  rich 
agamst  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against  artificers,  they  against  nobles, 
and  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  them  all  for  mad-men,  fools, 
ideots,  asses — O  stuliil  quanam  heic  est  amentia?  O  fools!  O  mad- 
men !  he  exclaims,  ittsana  studia,  insani  laboresy  Sfv,  Mad  endeavours ! 
mad  actions !  mad !  mad  !  mad  !  ^  O  seclum  insipieni  et  inficetum  J  a 
^ddy-headed  age.  HeracUtus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  medita- 
tion of  mens  lives,  fell  a  weejHng,  and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their 
misery,  madness,  and  folly.  Democritus,  on  the  other  side,  burst  out 
a  laughing ;  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous :  and  he  was  so  far 
carried  with  this  ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be 
mad,  and  sent  therefore  embassadors  to  Hippocrates  tiie  physician,  that  he 
would  exercise  his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by 
Hippocrates,  in  his  Epistle  to  Damagetus,  which,  because  it  is  not  imper- 
tinent to  this  discourse,  I  will  insert  verbatim  ahnost,  as  it  is  dehvered  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the  circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the  city  came 
flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreating  of  him  that  he  would  do 
his  best.  Ailer  some  little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people 
following  him,  whom  he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs,  all 
alone,  '  sitting  upon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree^  ivithout  hose  or  shoes ,  with 
a  book  on  his  knees^  cutting  up  several  beasts^  and  busie  at  his  study.  The 
multitude  stood  gazing  rouna  about,  to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates, 
after  a  little  pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  wliom  he  re-saluted,  ashamed 
almost  that  he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it. 
Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he'  was  doing.  He  told  him  that  he 
was  *  busie  in  cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  Jind  out  the  cause  of  madness 
and  melancholy.  Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness 
and  leisure.  And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure  ?  Be- 
cause, replyed  Hippocrates,  domestical  affairs  hinder,  necessary  to  be  done, 
for  our  selves,  neignbours,  friends — expences,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities 
which  happen — wife,  children,  servants,  and  such  businesses,  which  deprive 
us  of  our  time.  At  this  speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends, 
and  the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the  mean  time,  and  lamenting  his 
madness.)  Hippocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he  laughed.  He  told  him, 
at  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  the  time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous 
actions,  to  hunt  so  far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition — to  take  such 
infinite  pains  for  a  little  glory,  to  be  favoured  of  men — to  make  such  deep 
mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and  many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes — some  to  love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to 
be  obeyed  in  many  provinces,  ^  and  yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience 
— "^  some  to  love  tneir  wives  dearly  at  first,  and,  after  a  while,  to  forsake 
and  hate  them — begetting  children,  with  much  care  and  cost  for  their 
education,  yet,  when  they  grow  to  mans  estate,  ^  to  despis^  neglect,  and 
leave  them  naked  to  the  worlds  mercy.  '  Do  not  these  behaviours  express 
their  intolerable  folly  ?    When  men  live  in  peace,  they  covet  war,  detesting 


'  Catolhu.  *  Bub  runoBi  platano  sedentem,  Bolum,  dlscalceatum,  fqper  Iftpidem,  Talde  pallidum 
M  macilentum,  promisai  barbft,  librum  super  genib  os  babentem.  » De  ftirore.  maaili,  melancho. 
M  scnbo,  ut  »ciMn  quo  pacto  In  homlnibut  giginatur.  flat,  creacat,  cumuletiir,  minuatur.  Hcc 
(toqmt)  ahimalia,  qa»  Videa.  proptcrea  aeco,  non  Del  opera  peroaua,  aed  fellb  biliaque  uaturam 
ffiaqnlrena.  •  A"*.*- J*  ^*  ^  ^^^^  Jumenti  et  acrvi  tui  obeequium  rigid©  poatulas ;  el  tu  nullum 
DTMtaa alUi.  neo  Ipai  Deo.  •  Uxores  ducoat,  mox foraa  fjitfunt.  " Puecos amant^mox  laati- 
Siunt.       'duidbocabinsanUdeeat?  ^  Digitized  by  VljOOgie 
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B, 'deposing  kings,  and  advancing  others  in  their  stead,  murdering  some 
f  to  beget  cfaikiren  of  their  wives.  How  many  strange  humoors  are  in  men  I 
When  thitf  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seek  riches ;  and,  when  they  have  them, 
tliey  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  mde  Uxem  under  ground,  or  else  wastefully  spend 
theau  O  wise  Hippocrates  1  I  laugh  at  such  thmgs  being  done,  but  much  more 
when  no  good  comes  of  than,  and  when  they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose. 
There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found  amongst  than :  for  they  daily  plead  one 
agiinst  another,  '  the  son  against  the  father  and  the  mother,  brother  afi;ainst 
brother,  kindred  and  frioKls  of  the  same  quality ;  and  all  this  for  nches, 
whereof,  after  death,  they  cannot  be  possessors.  And  yet — notwithstanding 
they  will  de&me  and  kill  one  another,  commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemn- 
ing God  and  men,  friends  and  countrey — they  make  great  account  of  many 
MiscJtja  things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  part  of  their  treasure,  statues, 
pictures,  and  such  Kke  moveables,  dear  bougnt,  and  so  cunningly  wrought, 
Mtt  nodnng  but  speech  wanteth  m  them ;  ^and  yet  they  hate  living  persons 
meaking  to  them.  Others  affect  difficult  things :  if  they  dwell  on  firm  land, 
dbey  wiU  remove  to  an  island,  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  way  constant 
Id  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and  strength  in  wars,  and  let  them- 
selves be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice.  They  are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in 
their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And  now  me  thinks,  O  most 
worthy  Hippocrates  1  you  should  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving^  so 
many  fooleries  in  men ;  *^  for  no  man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which 
he  seeth  in  a  second ;  and  so  they  justly  mock  one  another.  The  drunkard 
caQs  him  a  glutton,  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober.  Many  men  love  the  sea, 
others  husbandry :  briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in  their  own  trades  and  pro- 
fcssions,  much  less  in  their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered,  without  premedi- 
tation, to  declare  the  workis  vanity,  full  of  ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made 
answer,  thaC  necessity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actbns,  and  divers  wills 
fsuing  from  divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is 
so  odiotts  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides,  men  cannot  foresee 
l«tnre  events,  in  the  uncertainty  of  humane  affairs :  they  would  not  so  marry, 
if  they  couki  foretell  the  causes  of  their  didike  and  separation ;  or  parents,  '^ 
they  knew  die  hour  of  their  childrens  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them  ; 
or  an  husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase;  or  a 
merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwrack  ;  or  be  a  magistrate,  if 
Dtly  to  be  deposed,  Alas!  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the 
and  to  that  end  he  doth  it ;  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous 
I  of  laughter. 

Democritus,  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  he 
wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  what  he  had  said  concerning 
perturbations,  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind — insomuch,  that,  if  men  would 
govern  their  actions  by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare 
themselves  fools,  as  now  they  do ;  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of  laughter  : 
\mt  (quoth  he)  Uiey  sweU  in  this  life,  as  if  they  were  immortal,  and  demi-gods, 
for  want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to  niake  them  wise,  if  they  would 
but  conskler  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing 
being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is  beneath ;  he  that 
sate  on  this  side  to  day,  to  morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other :  and,  not  consider^ 
me  tiiese  matters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting 
thmgs  of  no  profit,  and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many 

TEigei  rttgont,  depowmt       "Contra  panntM,  fratrec,  civet,  perpetuo  rixantur,  et  inimioitiM 
•font.       •Credo  equUlem,  tItoa  doeent  de  marmote  vultut.        ^Idoia  inanimate  amant;  aaimata 
"'    *   *      '  ,  tAc  iKraUflcii.       •  Soam  skolUtiaai  perspiclt  nemo,  sed  alter  alteram  deridet- ^^ .  ^ 
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calamitiefi— 60  that,  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what  thev  can  bear^ 
they  should  lead  contented  lives — and,  learning  to  know  themselyes,  would 
limit  their  ambition,  ^they  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough, 
without  seeking  such  superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  no- 
thing with  them  but  grief  and  molestation.  As  a  fat  body  is  moi-e  subject  to 
diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and 
cross  inconveniences.  There  are  many  that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to 
others  by  bad  convarsation,  and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  through  their  own  &ult,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest.  These  are 
things  (O-  more  than  mad !  quoth  he)  that  gave  me  matter  of  laughter,  by 
suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice,  envy,  mahce,  enormous 
villanies,  mutmies,  unsatiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  vices — 
besides  your  *  dissimulation  and  hypocrisie,  bearm^^  deadly  hatred  one  to  the 
other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face — flymg  out  into  all  filthy  lusts, 
and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature  and  civility.  Many  things, 
which  they  have  left  off,  after  a  while  they  fall  to  again — husbandry,  navi- 
gation— and  leave  again,  fickle  and  unconstant  as  they  are.  When  they 
are  young,  they  would  be  old,  and  old,  young.  '  Princes  commend  a 
private  life ;  private  men  itch  after  honour  :  a  magistrate  commends  a 
quiet  life;  a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his  office,  and  obeyed  as  he 
is :  and  what  is  the  cause  of  aU  this,  but  that  they  know  not  themselves  ? 
Some  delight  to  destroy,  'one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  couQtrey 
to  enrich  another  and  himself.  ^  In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children, 
in  whom  is  no  judgement  or  counsel,  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that 
beasts  are  better  than  they,  as  being  contented  with  nature.  *When 
shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a  bull  contend  for  a 
better  pasture  ?  When  a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will  serve  hun,  and 
no  more :  and,  when  his  belly  is  full,  he  ceaseth  to  eat :  but  men  are  im- 
moderate in  both,  as  in  lust — they  covet  carnal  copulation  at  set  times ;  men 
always,  ruinating  thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not 
deserve  laughter,  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench,  weep, 
howl  for  a  misshapen  slut,  a  dowdy  sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice 
of  the  finest  beauties  ?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physick  ?  H  do  ana- 
tomize and  cut  up  these  poor  beasts,  to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and 
follies  :  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  mans  body,  (if  my  kind  nature 
would  endure  it)  ^  who,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  is  most  miserable,  weak, 
and  sickly  :  when  he  sucks,  he  is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great, 
practiseth  unhappiness,  ^and  is  sturdy,  and,  when  old,  a  child  again,  and 
repenteth  him  of  his  past  life.  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that 
brought  books,  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.  To 
prove  my  former  speeches,  look  into  courts,  or  private  houses.  °*  Judges 
give  judgement  according  to  their  own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong 
to  poor  innocents  to  please  others.  Notaries  alter  sentences,  and,  for 
money,  lose  their  deeds.  Some  make  false  moneys:  others  counterfeit 
fake  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their  own  sisters; 
others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defammg  men  of  good  life,  and  extol 

*  Deniqae  sit  finis  qnnrendi;  cnmoue  habeM  plus,  Panperiem  metats  minus,  et  flniro  laboKm  In- 
cipias,  parto,  quod  aTebas:  utcre.  Hot.  •Astutam  Tapido  serrat  sub  pectore  Tulpem.— Bt,  cnm 
Tuljpe  positns,  pariter  vulpinarier.-Cretizanduni  cum  Crete.  '  Qut  fit,  Mccenas,  ut  nemo,  quam 
»ibi  sortem  Seu  ratio  dederit.  sen  sors  objecerit,  illA  Contentus  virat  ?  &c.  Hor.  •  Diruit,  ledifloat 
muUt  quadrata  rotundis-Traianus  pontem  struxit  super  Danubiura,  quern  successor  ejus  Adrianus 
statim  demolitus.  ^  QuA  quid  in  re  ab  infantibus  diflenmt,  quibus  mens  et  sensus  sine  ratioue  inest  I 
Quidquid  sese  his  oflTert,  rolupe  est  'Idem  Plut  J  Ut  insani»  cauasam  dlsquiram,  bruU  macto 
et  seco,  cum  hoc  potius  in  hominibus  investisandum  esset  ^  Totus  a  natiritate  morbus  est  >  In 
Tiffore  ftiribundus,  quum  decreacit  insanabins.  ■  Cyprian,  ad  Donatum.  Qui  sedet  crimina 
judicaturus,  &c. 
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nch  as  aie  lewd  and  inqioua.  Some  rob  one,  some  another :  ^magifltrates 
make  laws  against  thievjes^  a^d.  ain^:  the  veriest  tbieTes  tiiemselvies.  Some 
kill  theiBselves,  othera  despair,  not.  obtaining  tbeir  desires.  ScMne  dance^ 
HDg,  lau^y  feast^  and  banqu^  whilest. others  sigh^  languish^  moimiy  and 
hiMnt,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  aor  cbthes^  ^Some  prank  up  their 
bodies,  and  have  their  minds  full  of  execrable  vices*  Some  trot  about,  Pto 
bear  fiilse  witness,  and  say  any  thing  for  money : .  and  though  judges  know  of 
it,  yet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  puffer  ;&lse  coirtr^ta  to  prevail  against 
equity.  Women  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  pleasure  oUier.  men  al»oad,  and 
go  Hke  shits  at  home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands,  whom  they 
ihoahL  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  mtemperate,  why  should 
not  I  hii^h  at  those,  to  whom  ^  folly  seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and 
perceive  it  not  ? 

It  grew  late :  Hippocrates  left  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but 
aO  Utt  citiz»:i8  came  about  flocking,  to  know  how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them 
in  brief,  that,  notwithstanding  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet, 
'the  wtn-kl  had  not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man ;  and  they  were 
■uich  deceived,  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time;  and  this  was  the 
eaose  of  his  laughter :  and  good  cause  he  had. 

•  Olim  jure  qaidem,  none  pins,  Democrite,  ride. 
Qain  rides  1  rita  hao  nunc  mage  ridicula  est 

Democritus  did  well  to  laugb  of  old : 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more : 
This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 

Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter,  as  now ;  never  so  many  fools  and  mad 
inai.  Tis  not  one  *  Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days: 
ve  have  now  need  of  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democritus^  one  jester  to 
float  at  another,  one  fool  to  flear  at  another — a  great  Stentorian  Democritus, 
as  big  as  that  Rhodian  Colossus;  for  now,  as  "Salisburiensis  said  in  his 
time,  tatus  mundus  histrionem  agit — the  whole  world  playes  the  fool :  we 
have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  comedy  of  errours,  a  new  company 
of  personate  actors :  Volupim  sacra  (as  Calcagninus  wittily  feigns  in  his 
Apok>gues)  are  celebrated  all  the  world  over,  ^  where  all  the  actors  were  mad 
men  and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which  came 
next  He  that  was  a  mariner  to  day,  is  an  apothecary  to  morrow,  a  smith 
one  while,  a  philosopher  another,  in  his  Volupue  ludis — a  king  now  with  his 
down,  robes,  scepter,  attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  asse  before 
bim  like  a  carter,  &c.  If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  he  should  see  strange 
alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit  vizards,  whiflers,  Cumane  asses, 
maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets,  outsides,  phantastick  shadows,  guls, 
monsters,  giddy-heads,  butter-flies :  and  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  (^  if 
afl  be  true  that  I  have  read);  for,  when  Jupiter  and  Junos  wedding  was 
>olemni2ed  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and  many  noble 


_^ latro  es,  as  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  Curtius.—Damnat  foras  judex,  quod 

HHS  operator,  Cjrprian.  •  Vultus  masna  oura ;  magna  animi  incuria.  Am.  Marcel.  v  Horrenda 
ta  est  1  Tixdao  reiba  sfnemendacio  proferuntur :  et,  quamvis  solenniter  homines  ad  veritatem  diccn- 
4ua  iavitentar,  p^jerare  tamen  non  dubitant ;  ut  ex  decem  testibus  vix  unus  rerum  dicat  GsIt.  in  8. 
'obiSenn.  1.  ^Sapientlam  insaaiam  esse  dicunt.  'Siquidem  saplentie  suae  admiratione  me 
esBplevit ;  ofltodi  sapientissimum  rirum,  qui  salvos  potest  omnes  hummes  reddere.  ■  E.  Orec. 

9%.  <  Phifes  Democriti  nunc  non  sufliciunt     Crpus  Democrito,  qui  Democritum  rideat     Eras, 

■oria.  •  Polycrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  e  Petron.  *  Uoi  omnes  delirabant,  omnes  insani.  8cc.  hodie 
Mote,  eras  philoeophns ;  hodie  fsber,  eras  pharmacopola ;  hie  modo  regem  aeebat  multo  satelUtio, 
ttnl.  et  seeptro  omatus,  nunc  Tili  amictus  centiculo,  asinum  cUtellarium  iropeilit.  "^  Calcagninus, 
ApsL  Chrywhifl  e  ceteris,  auro  dives,  manicato  peplo  et  tiar&  conspicuos,  levis  alioquin  et  nuUius 
eoMrfffi,  kc  M agno  Ibata  mgredienti  aasuigont,  Dii,  Stc 
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men  besides ;  amonnt  the  rest  came  Chrysalis,  a  Persian  prince,  bravely 
attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but 
otherwise  an  asse.  Hie  gods,  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose 
up  to  gire  him  place,  ex  haintu  hominem  metientes ;  'but  Jupiter,  oerceiving 
what  he  was— a  Ught,  phantastick,  idle  fellow — turned  him  and  his  proud 
followers  into  butter-fiies :  and  so  ^ey  continue  still  (for  ou|ht  I  know  to  the 
contrary),  roving  about  m  pied-coats,  and  are  called  Chrysalides  by  the  wiser 
sort  of  men— -that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flies,  and  things  of  no  worth. 
Multitudes  of  such,  ice. 


•ubique  inTenies 


Stnllos  avans,  fTOOpluuites  pcodigot. 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritus 
observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave  of  Phito  to  come  see 
fashions,  (as  Charon  did  in  Lucian)  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and 
Moronia  Felix— -sure  I  think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing* 
ySiforet  in  terris^  rideret  Democritus^  sen,  SfC. 

A  satyrical  Roman,  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and  madness,  were 
all  at  fiill  sea,  *omne  in  pr<Bcipiti  vitium  stetit, 

^Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countrejmen  Jews  for  bragging  of  their 
vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amon^  thmselves, 
who  should  be  most  notorious  in  villanies :  but  we  flow  higher  m  madness,  far 
beyond  them,  ^  Mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem  ;  and  the  latter  end  (you 
know,  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worst.  Tis  not  to  be  denied ;  the  world 
alters  every  day.  Ruunt  urbes,  regna  transferuntur,  SfC,  variant ur  habitus y 
leges  innovantur^  as  *  Petrarch  observes — we  change  language,  habits,  laws, 
customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  me  symptoms  of  folly  and 
madness ;  they  are  still  the  same.  And,  as  a  river  (we  see)  keeps  the  like 
name  and  place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  ^  (Labitur  et  labetur  in 
omne  volubilis  <evum)  our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and 
ever  will  be.  Look  how  nightingals  sang  of  oki,  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed, 
sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked ;  so  they  do  still :  we  keep  our 
madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  nee  dum  Jlnitus  Orestes ;  we  are  of  the 
same  humours  and  inclinations  as  our  predecessors  were ;  you  shall  find  us  all 
alike,  much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab 
illis :  and  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.  But,  to  speak  of  times 
present — 

If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  shoukl  but  see  the  superstition  of  our 
age,  our  *  religious  madness,  as  ^Meteran  calls  it^  religiosam  insaniam — so 
many  professed  Christians,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ,  so  much  talk  of 
religion,  so  much  science,  so  little  conscience,  so  much  knowledge,  so  many 
preachers,  so  little  practice — such  variety  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold  of  au 

sides,  « obvia  signis  signa,  S^c. — such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and 

ceremonies — if  he  should  meet  a  ^  Capouchin,  a  Franciscan,  a  pharisaical  Jesuite, 
a  man-serpent,  a  shave-crowned  monk  in  his  robes,  a  begging  frier,  or  see  their 
three-crowned  soveraign  lord  the  pope,  poor  Peter's  successour,  servus  servorum 
Deiy  to  depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperours  necks,  make  them, 
barefoot  and  bare-legg'd  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup,  Sec.    (O  that 

s  Sed  hominls  l«vitatem  Japiter  penpident,  at  tu  (inqait)  Mto  bombilio,  Iko.  prottutiaqiie  Testis  Ult 
manicata  in  alas  Terea  eat ;  et  mortales  inde  Chr>-8alides  vocant  hujosmodi  homines.  r  Juren. 

>  Juven.  >  De  bello  Jud.  L  8.  c  11.  Iniquitates  vestne  neminem  lat«*nt ;  inque  dies  singalos  certa- 
men  habetis,  qnis  pejor  sit  ^  Hot.  « Lib.  5.  EpisU  S.         '  Hot.         •  Superstltio  est  insanos 

error.  '  Lib.  8.  hist  Belg.  s  Lacan.  ^  Father  Angelo,  the  D«ke  of  Joyeuse,  going  baxe-foot 
over  the  Alps  to  Rome,  8tc. 
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Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this !) — if  he  should  obeenre  a  *  prince 
creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  redcap  cardinals,  poor  parish 
fwifU  of  old,  now  princes  companions — ^wkit  would  he  say  ?  Cesium  ipsum 
peOhtr  ttuliUid.  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going  bare-foot 
to  Jensakm,  our  lady  of  Lanretto,  Rome,  St.  lago,  8.  Thomas  shrine,  to 
creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques — had  he  been  present 
aft  m  masae,  aad  sees  such  kissing  of  paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings, 
their  several  attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  J  indulgendes,  par- 
does,  vigib,  festmg,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  at  Ave  MarieSy  bells, 

with  many  such ^ucunda  rtuU  spectacula  plehi,  praying  in  gibberish,  and 

mumbliDg  of  beads — had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  in  Latine, 
their  qmnkliDg  of  holy  water,  and  going  a  procession, 

(  *  monadioniin  inoedant  asmina  mille ; 

Moid  memotem  Texilht,  emcat,  idoiaqiie  colta,  8tc ) 

their  brevmriesy  bulls,  hallowed  beads,  exorcisms,  pictures,  curious  crosses, 
fcbles,  and  babies — had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks  Alcoran,  or 
Jews  Talmud,  the  Rabbins  Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought  ?  How 
doet  thou  think  he  might  have  been  affected  ?  Had  he  more  particularly 
examined  a  Jesuites  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite 
profess  poverty,  ^  and  yet  possess  more  goods  and  lands  than  many  princes, 
to  have  infinite  treasures  and  revenues — teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the 
ghittons  themselves ;  like  watermen,  that  rowe  one  way  and  look  another — 
■  vow  virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious  bawd,  and 
femoos  fornicator,  lascivum  pecus^  a  very  goat — monks  by  profession,"  such 
as  give  over  the  world,  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavellian  rout 
*  interested  in  afl  matters  of  state — holy  men,  peace-makers,  and  y^  com- 
posed of  envy,  lust,  ambition,  hatred  and  malice,  fire-brands,  adulta  patria 
pestis,  traitours,  assassinates — hac  itur  ad  astra ;  and  this  is  to  supercro- 
gate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves  and  others !  Had  he  se^n,  on  the 
adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and  curious  schismaticks,  in  another  extream, 
abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather  lose  their  hves  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit 
any  thing  papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indifferent  (they 
akme  are  tne  true  church,  ial  terrcBy  cum  sint  omnium  insulsissimi) — for- 
malists, out  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so  many  weather-cocks,  turn 
round — a  rout  of  temporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain  all  that  is  or 
diaD  be  proposed,  in  hope  of  preferment — another  Epicurean  company, 
lying  at  lurch  as  so  many  vultures,  watohing  for  a  prey  of  church  goods, 
and  ready  to  rise  by  the  down-fall  of  any — as  p  Lucian  said  in  like  case, 
what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  done,  had  he  been  a  spectatour 
of  these  things— or,  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so 
many  sheep  one  of  their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a  gap,  some  for 
zeal,  some  for  fear,  quo  se  cumque  rapit  tempestaSf  to  credit  all,  examine 
notfaii^,  and  yet  ready  to  dye  before  they  will  abjure  any  of  those  ceremo- 
nies, to  which  they  have  been  accustomed — others  out  of  hypocrisie  fre- 
quent sermons,  knock  their  breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes,  pretend  zeal,  desire 

1 81  cai  fartncrl  vaeet  <iinR  patkmtiir  sapentitiosi,  ioTenies  tarn  indecora  bonestis,  tsm  indignaliberis, 
Itm  dJHioiilia  wdIs,  at  nemo  fuerit,  oubitatoriM  ftirere  eos.  ti  eum  pauciorflras  forerent  Senee. 
i  (Md  dkmm  de  eontm  indali^iitUt,  obUtionibos,  Totis,  •olutioBibus,  jpjunlit,  coenobiis,  vigilils. 


I  M|iiii,  nniTis,  anctioiubut,  candeoi,  calieibas,  cmciboa,  mappis,  rereb,  tburibulis,  Incan- 

ittoaibas,  exonelamia,  apotia,  kgnuiia.  ftc.  Baleua,  de  actis  Rom.  Pont  ^  Th.  Nauger.  >  Dum 
JiilaBi  ^enere,  aoqviaiTeraot  aibi  80  annomm  apatio  bis  centena  millla  Ubrarum  annua.  Arnold. 
•  St  fmoB  iatefdhi  de  Tfatote  loqmiti  auni,  aero  in  latlbolia  dunea  agitant  labore  noctumo.  Agrippa. 
■  STUB.  8.  ISL— But  they  abaU  pierail  no  longer :  Uieir  madneaa  ahall  be  erident  to  all  men.  •  Be- 
~'~tetfa  wikBam  siriebat  eaae,  none  litiom  oAdna,  curia  Romana.  Bud»aa.  p  Quid  tibi  videtur  ft«- 
I  Dcmoeritu,  ai  homm  ^cetator  eoatigiasett 
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leformation^  and  yet  professed  uaurera^  gnpere,  mbnstora  of  ineni  harpie% 
devils,  in  their  U¥68»  to  express  noibing  less  ?  ... 

What  would  he  have  said,  to  tee,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  battels^ 
60  many  thouftiuMis  slain  at  once,  such  .aireanis  of  bloodi  able  to  t«m  miUs, 
uniu9  ob  noxam  /uriasfua,  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just 
cause^  "ijbr  vain  Hiles  (saith  Austin)  pr^cedencp,  same  wench^  €lr  such  like 
te^yOr  out  0/ desire  qf  domineerinj^^  vam^fflofy^  malice;  rev^ngfe,  folly ^ 
madness f  (goodly  cauaes  all,  obfitas  universm  orlts  JbeUis  ti  eadibms  misoea* 
tur)  wh^est  statesmen  themselves  in  die  meaa  time  are  secure  at  honot^^ 
pampered  with  all  delights  aqd  pleasufes,  take  their  ease,  and  foUow  their 
lust,  not  considering  what  intoferable  misery  poor  souldiers'  endure,'  their 
often  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  ?    The  lamentable  caresytormeats,  calami-* 
ties  and  oppressions,  that  accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take 
no  notice  of  it.     So  wars  are  begun,  by  the  perewasiom  of  debauched,  hair- 
brained,  poor,  dissolute,  hungry  captains,  pamsitical  fawners,  unquiet 
hot-spurs,  restless  innovators,  green  head$,  to  satisfe  one  mans  private 
spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  ^c.  tales  rapiunt  scelerata  in  proelia  caussm. 
Flos  hominum,  proper  men,  well  proportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able 
both  in  body  and  mmd,  sound,  led  like  so  many  ■*  beasts  to  the  slaughter  in 
the  flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all  remorse  and 
pitty,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many  sheep,  for  devils  food,  40000 
at  once.   At  once,  said  I  ? — that  were  tolerable :  but  these  wars  last  alwayes ; 
and  for  many  ages,  nothing  so  familiar  as  this  hacking  and  hewing,  massacres, 

murders,  desolations  ( ignoto  ccelvm  clangor e  remugit)  they  care  not 

what  mischief  they  procure,  so  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  for  the  pre- 
sent :  they  will  so  long  blow  the  coals  of  contention,  till  all  the  world  be 
consumed  with  fire.  The  •  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten  years,  eight  months :  there 
died  870000  Gi-ecians,  670000  Trojans  :  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  after, 
were  slain  276000  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  sorts.  Csesar  killed  a 
million,  Mahomet  the  *  Second  Turk  300000  persons :  Sicinius  Dentatus 
fought  in  an  hundred  battels ;  eight  times  in  single  combat  he  overcame,  had 
forty  wounds  before,  was  rewarded  with  140  crowns,  triumphed  nine  times  for 
his  good  service.  M.  Ser^ius  had  32  wounds;  Sceeva  the  centurion,  I  know 
not  how  many ;  every  nation  hath  their  Hectors,  Scipios,  Csesars,  and  Alex- 
anders. Our  "  Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  26  battles  afoot :  and,  as  they  do 
all,  he  glories  in  it ;  'tis  related  to  his  honour.  At  the  siege  of  Hienisalem, 
1 100000  died  with  sword  and  famine.  At  the  battel  of  Cannas,  70000  men 
were  slain,  ^  as  Polybius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Abbye  with  us ;  and 
'tis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they  did,  asConstantme  and  Licinius, 
&c.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend,  (the  devils  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a 
small  fort,  but  a  great  grave,  120000  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns, 
dorpes,  and  hospitals,  full  of  maimed  souldiers.  There  were  engines,  fire- works, 
and  whatsoever  the  devil  could  invent  to  do  mischief,  with  2500000  iron  bul- 
lets shot  of  40  pounds  weight,  three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed.  ^  Who 
(saith  mine  author)  can  be  sufficiently  amazed  at  their  flinty  hearts,  obsti- 
nacy, fury,  blindness,  who,  without  any  likely  hood  of  good  success,  hazard 
poor  souldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pitty  to  the  slaughter,  which  may  justly 
be  called  the  rage  of  furious  beasts;  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own 
deaths  ?  *  quis  malus  genius,  quce  Furia,  quce  pestis,  &c,  what  plague,  what 

9  Ob  Inanes  ditionnm  titulos,  ob  praBreptum  locum,  ob  interceptam  mulierculam,  vel  quode  stultitii 
natum,  vel  e  malitift,  quod  cupido  dominandi,  libido  nocendi,  &c.  '  Bellum  rem  plane  belluinam 

Tocat  Moms,  Utop.  lib.  3.  •  Munster.  CosmoE.  1.  5.  c.  3.  £  Diet.  Cretens.  *  Jovitu,  vit  ejus. 
•  Comineus.  ^  Lib.  3.  ^  Hist,  of  the  Siege  of  Ostend,  fol.  S3.  >  Erasmus  de  bello.  U|  placidum 
illud  animal  benevolentin  natum  tarn  ferina  vecordifc  in  mutuam  rueret  pemiciem. 
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Bvv,  iiiODAlit  wo  d^ntliali^  so  bctnliih  a  ttaaag  as'  war  firet  into  ineii» 
■ads?  ^ojoade  so  so^  and  peaceable  a  creature,  bont  to  love,  mercy , 
BBeknen,  to  to  raive,  rageJtke  beaats,  and  ran  on  to  their  own  destruction  ? 
htmnmj  l^biture  expostulate  with  mankind  ^  £^o  te  tkmnwm  animal  Jinxi^ 
!«.  I  made  thee  an.  harmless,  tfoiet^  a  divrn^  Creature!  how  may  God 
eipoHalte^  and  ^' good  men  I  jBt,^  b4nrwm  fanota  (is  7  one  condoles)  tantum 
odautaxhtr^  et  kercmi  nvmer&  habeni :  these  are  the  brave  sphrrtsy  thegal^ 
liats  of  the  woridy  tlieSe  admired  akme,  triumph  alone,  have  statues^  crowns; 
pfiainidi,  obelnks  to  their  efceoud  fkme^  tiwt  imtnortal  genius  attends  oii 
ttian:  ktu:ihirad msirut^^  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  */o$s(B  urbis  coda", 
wnbms  repietm  mtnJt^  the  dStehes  weie  fiill  of  dead  carcases ;  and  (as>  wheni 
thsaid  Sdjnum  great  Turk  beleagred  Vienkid).theylay  level  with  the  top  o^ 
tfae  vallsr  Tliis  they  make  a  sport  of,  and  wil  do  it  to*  their  friends  and  con*^ 
feimtes,  against  otttha,  vewa,  pfcoroiaes^  by  treadiery  or  otherwise*— ^d^/u;^ 
ssMrfvs,  f«ts  tfi  hosie  reguirat?.  leagues  and  laws  of  arms^  {^eilent  legeB 
iiUtrarma:  for  their  advantage,  omnia  jura^  divina,  kumana,  procuicattt 
pitrumame  stmi)  Gods  and  mens  laws,  are  trampled  under  foot ;  the  sword 
liDBs  detemineB  idl ;  to  satisfie  ^eir  lust  and  ^pAeen,  they  care  not  what 
Aev  attempt,  say,  or  do  :— ^*  Bare  Jides,  probitasqiie,  wis  qui  caetra  se*- 
ftmUur.  Kething  so  oommoD  as  to  have  '^father  fight  ofoinst  ike  son, 
intker  agamet  brother,  kinsman  againet  kinsman,  kingdom  against  king- 
dom,  ptoeince  against  proeince.  Christians  against  Chrutiuns^  a  guibus  nee 
sayiRMi  oogitutiome  fuefmnt  ^ftt,of  "whom  they  nevter  had  o£fence  in  thought, 
void,  or  desd.  Infinite  treasures  coiisumed,  towns  burned,  Nourishing  cities 
iadsed  and  TUiiiated-^->^«ofi^$rtfe  animus  meminisse  korret,  goodly  countries 
ilepopohited  and  left  desolate,  okl  tnhabt^mts  expelled,  trade  and  tfaffick 
decayed,  laaids  devoured, 

Virgines  nondum  thalainis  jugatsBj 
Bt  eomis  nondaiki  positis  ephebi ; 

dast  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  *  Concubitum  mox  cogar  pati  ejus, 
qn  uUeremit  ffectorepi,  they  shall  be  compelled  peradventure  to  lye  with 
tKem  that  erst  killed  their  husbands — to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound,  lords, 
serrants,  eodem  omnes  incommodo  mactati,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c.  et 
^^tidqnid  gaudens  scelere  animus  audet,  et  perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian, 
»nd  whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  bell  it  self,  the  devil,  'fury  and 
rige  can  mvent  to  ttieir  own  mine  and  djestruction  :  so  abominable  a  thing 
'»  war,  as  GerbeKus  concludes — adeo/ceda  et  dbominanda  res  est  helium, 
n^uo  h&minum  cades,  vastationes,  Sfc, — the  scourge  of  God,  cause,  effect, 
fruit  and  pnnislin^ent  of  sin,  arid  not  tonsurd  humani  generis,  as  TertuUian 
calls  it,  but  ruina.  Had  Democritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in 
France,  those  abominable  wars,  (-—bellaqne  matribus  detestata)  ^  where,  in 
less  than  ten  years,  ten  hundred  thousand  men  were  consumed,  saith  ColHg- 
ttius,  20  thousand  churches  overthrown^  nay  the  whole  kingdom  subverted 
(as  *  Richard  Dinoth  adds)  so  many  myriades  of  the  commons  were  but- 
Acred  up,  with  sword,  femine,  war,  tanto  odio  utrinque,  ut  barbari  ad  ab- 
homndam  lamenara  obstupescerent,  with  such  feral  hatred,  the  world  was 
ttmed  at  it«-or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

i 

'KidL  OlDo&^  iwftU.  B»m  cbais  Gal.  >  JovliM.  •  Dolat,  ttperitas.  ii^ ostltia,  propria  beUo- 
"Macfotit.  l\BKtii]k  ^TuUjr.  ^liocsik  'Paterin  fiUum,  afflniainsffiiiem,  amieofliiiftinictiiii, 
*t;  tegio  am  tegionek  ragmim  regno  coUiditur,  popolus  popolo,  in  rautuam  pemictom,  belluarum 
|Tj"r  ■■miiaiiliiatr  nm***iim.  •UlyanU  de<dam.  'Ira  eakm  ei  ftiroT  Belione  consnltotes.  Sec. 
■xbwm  MtndblM  a«nt.  s  B«Unm  qoMi  bellua,  et  ad  otfuiia  aoelexa  ftiror  innnlaflus.  ^  Oallo- 
"»4MiHcaDtemaiUiae«eidenmW<Hxa)e0iartim8OiniUiaAiBd«mentisexci8a.  '  BeUi  eivilU  Oal. 
1- 1* kie frtaMhrttoet ««dil>iu«»nia lepteremat*  eifMrnnm  awpliwrimmn  a fondanentk  pene evvr- 
^nnt ;  plefala tot  myxiadeB gladio, beUo,  fune  miserabliiter perierant  r^^^l^ 
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betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  Yorky  an  hundred  thousand  men  slain , 
J  one  writes,  ^  another,  ten  thousand  ftunilies  were  rooted  out,  that  no  nun^ 
can  but  marvel ,  (saith  Comineus,)  at  that  barbarous  immanittfy  feral  mad^ 
neUy  committed  betwixt  men  of  the  same  ita/um,  language^  and  religion. 
'  Quis furor y  O  eives?  Why  do  the  gentiles  so  furiously  rage?  saith  tlie 
prophet  David,  Psal.  2.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why  do  the  Chrotians  so  fu- 
riously rage  ?    ™  Arma  volunt^  quare^  poscunt,  rcqnuntque  juventus?     Unfit 

:  for  gentilfii,  much  less  for  us,  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the  SMnutrds  in  the  West 
Ind^,  that  kiUed  up  in  42  years  (if  we  may  believe  °  Baitholomfleiw  a  Casa 

.  their  own  bishop)  12  millions  of  men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments  ; 

j  neither  should  I  lye  (said  he)  if  I  said  50  millions.  I  omit  those  French 
massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  ^  the  duke  of  Alva*s  tyrannies,  our  gun-powder 
machinations,  and  that  fouith  Fury  (as  p  one  caUs  it),  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion, which  quite  obscures  those  ten  persecutions — ^  stevit  toto  Mars  impiue 
orbe.  Is  not  this  '  mundus  furiosus^  a  mad  world,  as  he  terms  it,  insanume 
belluml  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  'Scaliger  concludes,  qui  in  proelio^ 
acerbd  morte,  insania  suce  memoriam  pro  pcrpetuo  teste  relinqmtnt  posteritati 
— which  leave  so  frequent  battels,  as  perpetual  memoriak  «f  their  madness  to 
all  succeeding  ages  ?  Would  thus,  think  you,  have  enforced  our  Democnttis 
to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone,  and  weep  with 

*  Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  "  roar,  and  tear  his  hair,  in  commiseration — 
stand  amazed  ;  or  as  the  poets  faign,  that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite  stupified, 
and  turned  to  a  stone  ?  I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst.  That  which  is  more 
absurd  and  "  mad — in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wars,  ^  quod 
stulte  suscipitur,  impie  geritur^  misere  finitur — such  wars,  I  mean ;  for  all 
are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  phantastical  Anabaptists  vainly  conceive. 
Our  Christian  tacticks  are,  all  out,  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  actes^  or 
Grecian  phalanx.  To  be  a  souldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  pro- 
fession, (as  the  world  is)  not  to  be  spared.  They  are  our  best  walls  and  duI- 
warks ;  and  I  do  therefore  acknowledge  that  of  '  Tully  to  be  most  true,  A II 
our  civil  affairs ^  all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading,  industry,  and  com^ 
mendation,  lies  under  the  protection  of  warlike  vertues ;  and,  whensoever 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult,  all  our  arts  cease:  warjt  are  most  be- 
hovefiil ;  et  bellatores  agricolis  civitati  sunt  utiliores,  as  ^  Tyrius  defends  : 
and  valour  is  much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man :  but  they  mistake 

I  most  part ;  auferre,  trucidare,  rapere,falsis  nominibus  virtutem  vacant,  Sfc. 
(Twas  Galgacus  observation  in  Tacitus)  they  term  theft,  murder,  and  ra- 
pine, vertue,  by  a  wrong  name  :  rapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  &c,  jocus  et 
ludus,  are  pretty  pastimes,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  notes.  ■  They  commonly 
call  the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieves,  the  most  desperate 
villains,  trecherous  rogues,  inhumane  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and  dissolute 
caitiffs,  couragious  and  generous  spirits,   heroical  and  worthy  captains^ 

*  brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  souldiers, — possessed  with  a 
brute  perswasion  y)f  false  honour,  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  his- 
tory complains :  by  means  of  which,  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many 

i  Pont.  Hutenu.  ^  Convlneiu.  Ut  nnllos  non  «xecretar  et  admiretar  cradditatem  «t  bMbtnin 
inwrnUm,  qiuB  inter  homines  eodi*m  tubcoBlo  natoe,  cjuedem  lingua,  Mnguinis,  religionis,  exeroebe^ 
tor.  I  Lucan.  ■  Vin.  ■  Biahop  of  Cusco,  an  eye  witness.  *  Read  Meteran,  of  his  stapend 
cruelties.  r  Heinsius,  Austriac  ^Virg.  Oeorf.  '  Jaiuenius  OaUobelgicus,  1596.  Mundus  f^- 
liosus,  inseriptio  librt  >Bxercitat.  tSO.  sens.  4.  *  Pleat  Heraclitus,  an  rideat  Demoditas  ? 
■  Cura  leres  loonuntnr,  ingentes  stupent  '  Anna  amens  capio,  nee  sat  ratfonis  in  armis.  «  £ra»- 
mus  <  Pro  MuranA.  Oianes  Urbana  res,  omnia  stadia,  omids  forensis  hnis  et  industzia  latet  in 
.  tutelA  et  praaidto  belUoa  virtutis :  et,  simul  ataue  inorepuit  suspioio  tumnltus,  aites  iUico  nostra  con- 
^  ticescunt  r  Ser.  IS.  ■Cruodissimfts  samsimosque  latrones,  fortissimos  propucaatores.  fldeMa- 
simos  duces,  habent  brutA  persoaaioBe  donati.  •Hobanua  Heasua.  Qnibna  omms  in  annisVita 
placet,  non  uUa  jvrait,  nisi  morte ;  neo  nllaai  Base  pulaat  ritam,  qua  non  aasMverit  aniUs. 
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foimUaries  ofier  themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends, — for 
■zpence  (if  they  can  set  it)  a  day,  prostitute  their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to 
eater  upon  breaches,  lye  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the 
fare-front  of  the  battel,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums 
lid  trampets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming  in  the 
ayr,  g&tenng  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  pikes,  and  swords, 
Ttnety  of  colours,  cost  and  magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now 
ficton,  to  the  Capitol,  and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius  army  marched  to 
neet  Alexander  at  Issus.  Void  of  all  fear,  they  run  into  eminent  dangers, 
cuKms  mouths,  ^c.  ut  vulneribus  suisferrum  kosHum  kebetenty  saith  ^  Bar- 
letms,  to  g^  a  nanae  of  valour,  honour  and  apjplause,  which  lasts  not  nei- 
ther; for  it  is  but  a  mare  flash,  this  fame,  and,  like  a  rose,  intra  diem  un'um 
exHnpiitury  'tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15000  proletaries  slain  in  a  battel, 
Kiroe  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone,  the  e;eneral  perhaps; 
aod,  after  a  while,  his  and  their  names  are  hkewise  blotted  out ;  the  whole 
battel  it  self  is  forgotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  summd  vi  ingenii  et  elo- 
ftealia,  set  out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  ThermopyltBy  Salaminey  Mara-' 
tk<m^  MycaUf  Mantinea,  ChtBronea,  Platea:  the  Romans  recwi  their 
battel  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsalian  fields;  but  they  do  but  record;  and  we 
Kute  hear  of  them.  And  yet  this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  de- 
ne of  immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and  vain-glory,  spurs  them  on  many 
timet  lashly  and  unadvisedly  to  mcdce  away  themselves  and  multitudes  of 
Qtheift.  Alexander'  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to 
conquer:  he  is  admired  by  some  for  it:  ammosa  vox  videtury  et  regia: 
[tvas  spoken  like  a  prince :  but  (as  wise  ^  Seneca  censures  him)  *twas  vox 
imquimma  et  stultistima  :  'twas  spoken  like  a  bedlam  fool ;  and  that  sen- 
tence which  the  same  ^  Seneca  appropriates  to  his  father  Pldhp  and  him,  I 
apply  to  than  all — Non  minores  fuere  pestes  mortalium  quam  inundatio^ 
9«<n"  eomftogratio^  guibus^  Sfc.  they  did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men,  as 
fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements  when  they  rage.  *  Which  is  yet 
note  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade  them  this  hellish  course  of  life  is  holy : 
they  ptonuse  heaven  to  suc»  as  venture  their  lives  bello  sacroy  and  that,  by 
these  bloody  wars,  (as  Persians,  Grebes,  and  Romans  of  (^d,  as  modem 
Turks  do  now  thev  commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut  eadant  infeli" 
^^f)  if  tkty  die  in  the  Jieldy  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and  shall  be 
tOMimized  for  eaints*  (O  diabofioal  invention !)  put  in  the  chronicles,  in 
ferfetuam  rei  memoriam^  to  their  eternal  memory;  when,  as  in  truth,  as 
'some  hold  it,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for 
tiot  bj  whidi  be  punisheth  mortal  mens  pievishness  and  folly)  such  brutish 
(Tories  were  suppressed,  because  ad  morum  institutionem  nihil  kabenty  they 
coodoce  not  at  all  So  Daanners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it  thus 
on^ertbelesB ;  and  so  they  put  a  note  of  '  dimnity  upon  the  most  cruel  and 
pernicious  piague  of  human  kind,  adorn  such  men  with  grand  titles,  de- 
grees, statues,  images — ^  honour,  applaud  and  highly  reward  them  for  their 
pood  senrioe — no  greater  fflory  than  to  dye  in  Ae  field  I  So  Airicanus  is 
extolled  by  Ennius :  and  Mars,  and  ^  Hercules,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
beadeSfOr  okl  were  defied,  went  this  way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody 

^  M^i^'  ^^  SesodeAeg .  •  Nolli  lieatloret  habiti,  qaam  qni  in  prceliis  cecldinent  Britoniat,  de 
gP'^rw— nua.  L  8.  foL  8.  44.  Idem  Lftctantias  de  Romanlset  OrMBcii.  Idem  AmmUniu.  lib.  8S.  de 
fgy*    iadiataff  is  solnt  beatm  apud  eos,  qui  in  proBlio  ftiderit  animam.     De  Benef.  lib.  9.  c.  1. 

**^Mrt.  Kb.  3.  •  Botonib  Ampbftridrion.  Bosbeqaiaa,  Tare.  bist.  Per  c«des  et  sangulnem 
lyttbiMihUbBi  aaonMUB  Ib  ccbIiub  notattt.  Laetant  de  fUsft  retig.  L  1.  cap.  8.  'Quoniam  bella 
"■^bMfeBa  Dei  ftaceUa  font,  qoibui  nomianm  pertinaeiam  pnnit.  ea  perpetuft  obliTione  sepellenda 
P— »yi  acBoenaMaiKianda  pletiqiie  Jadicant.  Rieb.  uinotb.  pmf.  bist  OaU.  rCruentam 
g^Wfmeris  pestem  eft  pemidem  divinitatis  notS  insisninnt  ^  Bt  (quod  dotendom)  applaosum 
Wirt  ct  peammtm  rM  tun.       'HereuH  Mdem  porta  ad ocehim  pattdt,  qui  magnam  generis  bumani 
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butehere,  wicked  deetroyers,  and  troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters,' 
heU-hounds,  feral  places,  devouters,  common  executioners  of  humane  kind, 
(as  Loctantius  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to  Donat)  such  as  were  desperate 
in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away  themselves,  like  those  Cehes  in  Da- 
masceb,  with  ridiculous  valour,  ut  dedecorosum  putarent  muro  ruenti  se  sub- 
dueere,  a  disgrace  to  run  away  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their 
heads.  Buch  as  witi  not  rush  on  a  swords  point,  or  seek  to  shun  a  canons 
shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant  men.  By  which  mean^.  Model  orbis 
mutuo  sanguine,  the  e^uth  wallows  in  her  own  blood :  ^  Srevit  amorferri  et 
soeierata  insania  heili ;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  dbne  in  private,  a  man 
shall  be  rigorously  executed,  ^and  which  is  no  less  thanmu^der  it  self,  if 
the  same  fact  he  doneinfubHck  ni  UHXts,  it  ii  called  manhood,  and  the  party 

is  honoured  for  it ^^prosperum  et  feHx  scelns  virtus  vdcatur We 

I  measure  all,  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event;  and,  most  part,  as  Cyprian  notes,  in 
I  an  ages,  Countrevs,  places,  t^evitice  magnitudo  impunitatem  sceleris  acquirit 
— ^the  ibnlness  of  the  ftict  vindicated  the  offender.  ™  One  is  crowned  for  that 
which  anolb^  is  tormented,  {lite  ^ucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  cHadenia') 
made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  "  Agrippa  noted)  for  which 
another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest — 


•  et  tamtQ  alter 


8i  feoiaael  idoB)  owleret  sub  ju4io»  monim. 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  per^uiven- 
ture  by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself 
from  starving :  but  a  ^  great  man  in  office  may  secunely  rob  whole  provinces, 
undo  thousands,  pill  and  pole,  oppress  ad  IMtum,  fley,  grind,  tyrannize,  en^ 
rich  hknself  by  spoils  of  the  comimons,  be  uncontrollable  in  his  actions,  and , 
after  all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service ; 
aad  no  man  dare  fmd  &uH,  or  ^mutter  at  it. 

How  would  our  Deknocritus  have  been  affected,  to  see  a  Wicked  catUff,  or 
^foolf  a  very  ideot,  afunge,  a  golden  ass,  a  monster  of  man,  to  hai)e  many 
good  mien,  wise  men,  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  ail  submission; 
as  an  appendix  to  his  riches,  for  thai  respect  alone,  because  he  hath  more 
wealth  and  money,  *and  to  honour  him  with  divine  titles,  and  bumbast  ept* 
thets^  to  smother  him  with  fiimes  and  eulogies,  whom  they  knew  to  be  it 
dizard,  a  fool,  a  covetous  wretch,  a  beast,  ^c.  because  he  is  rich .' — to  see 
sub  exuviis  leonds  onagrtim,  a  filthy  loacUisome  carkass,  a  Gorgons  head 
puffed  up  by  parasites,  assume  thus  unto  hhnsetf  glorious  titles,  in  wordi  ati 
mfent,  a  Cuman  ass,  a  painted  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  tetbple !— ^to  see  a 
withered  fkce,  a  diseased,  deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carkass, 
a  viperous  mind,  and  Epictirean  soul,  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels, 
diadems,  perfumes,  curious,  elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his  clothes  as  al 
dbild  of  his  new  coats^— and  a  goodly  person,  of  an  angehck  divine  counte- 
nance, a  saint,  an  humble  mind,  a  meek  spirit',  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now 
read^  to  be  starved ! — ^to  see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged 
in  his  coat,  pohte  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spirit,  wise !  another  neat  in  clot^, 
spruce,  full  of  courtesie,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk*  non-sense  ! 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  little  justice : 
so  many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common  good ;    so  many  laws,  yet 

iVirg.  JSndtd,  7.  ^  Homioiduim  quum  committunt  sin^iuU,  crimen  est,  quum  pdbUoe  i;eritar,  Tir* 
tUB  vocatur.  Cyprianus.  >  Seneca,  «Jtt7en.  ■  Oe  vaoit  seient  de  princip.  ootaiUtatls. 
•  Juven.  Sat.  4.  p  Paa$a  rapH,  q«od  Natta  reliquit.-»Tu  pessbniM  omniam  latro  •■,  aa  Demetrius  the 
pvrat  told  Alexander,  in  Curtiua.  i  Non  aosi  muttre^  &o.  iEsop,  '  Improbura  et  ttnttam,  si  di* 
vitem,  multos  bonos  riros  in  servltute  faabontem.  (ob  jkl  duntaxat  quod-ei  ooiktinsat  anreoram  numis^ 
roatum  cumulus)  ut  appendices  et  addiiamenta  numismatum.  Morua,  Utojpiia.  •  Borornqoe  4etM<« 
tantur  Ptopienses  insaniam,  qui  divines  honores  iis  impendxmt,  quos  soradot  et  «raroB  agnoscoat ; 
non  alio  respectu  honorantes,  quam  quod  dites  slnt.    Idon.  lib.  V. 
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nerer  more  disorders — tribunal  litium  segetem,  the  tribunal  a  labyrinth — 
10  many  thousand  suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed ; — to 
see  mjustissimum  s^e  juri  prtssidenteniy  impium  religioni,  imperitissimum 
enu&tionif  otiosissimum  labori,  tnonstrosum  kumanitatil  To  see  a  lamb 
'executed,  a  woolf  pronounce  sentence,  Latro  arraigned,  and  Fur  sit  on  the 
beach,  the  judge  severely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  himself,  "  eundem 
furtum  facere  et  punire,  ^  rapinam  plectere^  quum  sit  ipse  raptor  I — Laws 
shered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  pro  and  con,  as  the  ^  judge  is  made  by 
friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise  affected  as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to  day,  none  to 
monow ;  or  firna  in  his  opinion,  cast  in  his !  Sentence  prolonged,  changed, 
4td  arlntrium  judicis ;  still  the  same  case,  *  one  thrust  out  of  his  inheritance, 
^Mother  falsly  put  in  by  favour,  false  forged  deeds  or  wills.  Incisce  leges 
negliguntur,  laws  are  made  and  not  kept ;  or,  if  put  in  execution,  ^  they  be 
some  silly  ones  that  are  punished.  As,  put  case  it  he  fornication,  the  father 
will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  casheer  him  (out,  villain  !  be  gone ! 
come  no  more  in  my  sight) :  a  poor  man  is  miserably  tormented  with  loss  of 
his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes,  good  name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken, 
and  must  do  penance  to  the  utmost : — a  mortal  sin !  and  yet,  make  the 
worst  of  it,  Humquid  aliud  fecit,  saith  Tranio  in  the  ^  poet,  nisi  quod  fa- 
chtMt  svmmis  nati  generibus ;  he  hath  done  no  more  than  what  gentlemen 
Qsnally  do— (**  Negue  novum,  neque  mirum,  neque  secus  quam  a/it  solent) 
for,  in  a  great  person,  right  worshipful  sir,  a  right  honourable  grandee,  'tis 
not  a  venial  sin,  no  not  a  peccadillo:  'tis  no  ottence  at  all,  a  common  and 
ordinary  thing :  no  man  takes  notice  of  it ;  he  justifies  it  in  publick,  and 
peradventure  brags  of  it ; 

«  Nam  qaod  turpe  bonis,  Titlo,  Seioque,  decebat 
Crispinam 

*  many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &c.  by  reason  of  bad  policy,  and  idle 
education  (for  they  arc,  likely,  brought  up  in  no  calling),  are  compelled  to 
beg  or  steal,  and  then  hanged  for  theft ;  than  which,  what  can  be  more 
Ignominious?  non  minus  enim  turpe  principi  multa  supplicia,  quam  medico 
ptultafunera  :  'tis  the  g^vemours  fault.  Libentius  verberant  quam  decent, 
as  school-masters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils,  than  teach  them  when  they 
do  amiss.  •  Theg  had  more  need  provide  there  should  be  no  more  thieves 
a^  beggars,  as  they  ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions, 
than  let  them  run  on,  as  they  do,  to  their  own  destruction — root  out  likewise 
those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  and  compose  controver- 
sies, lites  lust  rales  et  secu  lares,  by  some  more  compendious  means ;  whereas 
now,  for  every  toy  and  trifle,  they  go  to  law,  {^  Mugit  litibus  insanum 
forum,  et  S€evit  invicem  discordantium  rabies)  they  are  ready  to  pull  out  one 
aoothers  throats ;  and,  for  commodity  «  to  squeeze  blood  (saith  Hierom)  out 
of  their  brothers  hearts,  defame,  lye,  disgrace,  backbite,  rail,  bear  false 
witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight  and  wrangle,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  for- 
tunes, friends,  undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate,  that  preys 
upon  them  both,  and  cryes,  Eia,  Socrates  !  Eia,  Xanthippe  !  or  some  corrupt 
judge,  that  like  the  ^  kite  in  .£sop,  while  the  mouse  and  frog  fought,  carryed 
both  away.  Grenerally  they  prey  one  upon  another,  as  so  many  ravenous 
birds,  brute  beasts,  devouring  fishes :  no  medium ;  omnes  *  hie  aut  captantur 


*  r.jp.  8.  ad  Oonat.  cp.  at  reus  innocens  pereat,  fit  nocens.  Jadex  damtmt  foris,  aaod  intus  operatur. 
*  Sdonhu  Apo.  «  Salrianas,  L  3.  de  provid.  *'  Ergo  judicium  nihil  est  niai  publica  inerces.  Pe- 
tnioioa  Qom  fhciaat  lege*,  nbl  tola  pecunia  regnal  ?  Idem.  *■  HIc  arcentur  hcereditatibus  liberi, 
Ue  dooatar  bonis  altenis ;  fklsum  eonsulit ;  alter  testamentum  corrumpit.  &c.  Idem.  r  Yexat  oen- 
■na  eolunbss.  •  Plant.  MosteL  ^  Idem.  •  Juven.  SaU  4.  *■  Quod  tot  slnt  fures  et  mendiol ; 
■V*<tnbnmi  cnlpi  lit,  qui  malos  imitantur  prcceptores,  qui  discipulos  libentius  verberant  quam 
do«B(.  Moras,  Utop.  lib.  1.  •  Deiemuntur  furigraTia  et  horrenda  supplicia,  quum  potius  provi- 
^»<>»-  mnUo  nnet  ne  fores  sint,  ne  cniqnam  tam  dira  furandi  aut  pereundi  sit  neoessiUs.  Idem. 
1,  de  augmen.  urb.  lib.  S.  cap.  S.  s  B  fratemo  corde  sanguinem  eliciunt  .  ^  Mil;tusj-ap|t 
lit        «^  Petroniut,  d«  Crotone  ciTit.  Digitized  by  VjUU^I^ 
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jtut  captant ;  ant  coiiavera  qum  lacerantur,  aut  corvi  qui  lacerant -^either 
deceive  or  be  deceived — tear  others,  or  be  torn  in  pieces  themselves ;  like 
so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  riseth,  anoUier  falleth ;  0Qe*s  empty,  an- 
other*! full ;  his  mine  is  a  ladder  to  the  third ;  such  are  our  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings. Wliat*s  the  market  ?  a  place  (according  to  J  Anachajrsis)  wherein 
they  cozen  one  another,  a  trap ;  nay,  what*8  the  world  it  self?  ^  a  vAst  chaos^ 
a  confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicilium  insanorum,  a  turbu- 
lent troop  fiill  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of 
hypocrisie,  a  shop  of  knavery,  flattery,  a  nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of 
babling,  the  school  of  giddiness^  the  academy  of  vice;  a  warfkre  ubi  {veils, 
nolis)  pugnandum ;  aut  vincas  aut  succumbas ;  in  which  kill  or  be  killed  ; 
wherein  every  man  is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own 
|;uard.  No  charity,  *  love,  friendship,  fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  con- 
sanguinity, Christianity,  can  contain  them ;  but  if  they  be  any  wayes  offended , 
or  Uiat  string  of  commodity  be  touched,  they  fall  foul.  Old  friends  become 
bitter  enemies  on  a  suddain,  for  toyes  and  small  offences ;  and  they  that  erst 
were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices  of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile,  and  per- 
secute one  another  to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  behoveful,  they  love,  or  may  bestead  each 
other ;  but,  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be  expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old 
dog,  hang  him  up  or  casheer  him  ;  which  ™  Cato  counts  a  great  indecorum, 
to  use  men  like  old  shoos  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  dunghil : 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much  less,  to  turn  away  an  old 
servant :  but  they  in  stead  of  recompence,  revile  him ;  and  when  they  have 
made  him  an  instrument  of  their  villany,  (as  ^  Bajazet  the  second,  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa)  make  him  away,  or,  in  stead  of  ®  re- 
ward, hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.  In  a  word,  every 
man  for  his  own  ends.  Our  summum  bonum  is  commodity ;  and  the  goddess 
we  adore,  Dea  moneta,  queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  offer  sacrifice; 
which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  p  affections,  all  —  that  most  powerful 
goddess,  by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  *)  esteemed  the  sole 
commandress  of  our  actions — for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  come,  labour, 
and  contend  as  fishes  do  for  a  crum  that  falleth  into  the  water.  It's  not 
worth,  vertue,  (that's  bonum  theatrale)  wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty , 
religion,  or  any  sufficiency,  for  which  we  are  respected,  but  'money,  greatness, 
office,  honour,  authority.  Honesty  is  accounted  folly ;  knavery,  policy ; 
•  men  admired  out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  be :  such 
shifting,  lying,  cogging,  plotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing,  flattering, 
cozening,  dissembling,  *  that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  offend  God^  if  he 
be  conformable  to  the  world,  (Cretizare  cum  Crete)  or  else  live  in  contempt, 
disgrace y  and  misery.  One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness ;  another, 
austerity ;  a  third,  an  affected  kind  of  simplicity ;  when  as  indeed  he,  and 
he,  and  he,  and  the  rest,  are  "  hypocrites,  ambodexters,  out-sides,  so  many 
turning  pictures,  a  ^  lion  on  the  one  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other.  How  would 
Democritus  been  affected  to  see  these  things  ? 

J  Quid  fonim  )  V>c»t  quo  alius  alinm  circumrenit  ^  VMtum  chaos.  laTTaTum  emporiun.  fh^a- 
trum  hypocriiiios.  &c.  '  Nemo  caelum,  nemo  jusjarandum,  nemo  Jovem,  plurin  facit ;  sed  omnet 
apettitf  uculis  buna  sua  computant.  TeCron.  ■•  Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.  Indecorum  animatts  ut  oal- 
ceis  uti  aut  vitris,  que,  ubl  iracta,  abjicimus ;  nam,  ut  de  meipso  dicam,  nee  bovem  senem  rendi- 
derim.  nedum  huminem  natu  grAndera,  lahoriii  socium.  •  Jovius.  Cum  innumera  illius  beneflda 
tependere  non  posset  alit«>r,  Interfici  jussit,        •  Beneficia  eousque  UUa  sunt,  dum  vfdentur  sulvi 

Ese :  ubi  mullum  antevenere.  pro  gratift  odium  redditur.    Tac.  f  Paucis  carior  est  fides  quam 

unfa  Sallust  ^  Prima  Tere  vota  et  cunetis,  kc.  '  Et  genus  et  formam  regina  peounia  dunnt. 
intam  quisque  snft  nummorum  senrat  in  anft,  Tantum  habet  et  fidei.  •  Non  a  |>eritil,  sed  ab 
omaru  et  vul>n  voclbus,  habemur  t'xreHentes.  Cardan.  I.  2^de  cons.  ♦  Ferjurata  suo  postponit 
fiuroina  lucro  Mereator.— Ut  necetfsarium  sit  rel  Deo  displiceiv,  ve)  ab  hominlbus  contemni,  vexarl 
negligi.  "  Qui  Curios  simulant,  et  Bacchanalia  yivunt  *  Tragelapho  similes  rel  C«ntauris  sur. 
turn  homines,  d«onum  equi.  ^r^^i  -y 
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To  Me  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  oamelioa,  or,  as  Proteus, 
emnia  iramsjormans  sese  in  miracula  rerum,  to  act  twenty  parts  and  persons 
St  once*  for  his  advantage — to  temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  planet, 
jood  with  good,  bad  with  bad ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  dmrocter 
for  every  one  he  meets — of  all  religions,  humoars,  inclinations — to  fitwoa  like 
a  spaniel,  meniiiis  et  mimicis  abieqatUSy  rage  iike  a  lion,  badL  hke  a  cur,  jfight 
like  a  dragon,  sting  like  a  ser|>ent,  as  m^  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  gtm 
like  a  tygre,  weep  hke  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer 
over  him,  here  command,  there  cronch  ;  tymikikize  iu  one  phice,  be  bafflsd  in 
aoiother ;  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make  others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  diiference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many  parasanges 
hetwixt  tongue  and  heart-— men,  like  atage-plavers,  act  variety  of  parti, 
^  give  good  precepts  to  others  to  soar  aloft,  whitest  they  themselves  groval 
iQi^  the  ground. 

To  aee  a  man  pnytest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  '^  quern  mallei  irttnckimm 
4pidere^  7  smile  with  an  mtent  to  do  mi^hief^  or^coasen  him  whom  he  salutes, 
'magnifie  his  friend  unworthy  with  hyperbolical  elogiums — his  enemy  albeit 
a  good  man,  to  vilifie  and  disgrace  him,  yea,  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 
iiw  and  malice  he  cd!n  invent. 

To  see  a  *  servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  m€u» 
IBore  worth  than  the  magistrate;  which  Plato  (lib.  II, de  ley,)  absolutely 
forbids,  Epictetus  abhors.  An  horse  that  tills  the  ^  land  fed  with  chaff,  an 
idle  jade  have  provender  in  abundance ;  him  that  msdces  shoos  go  bare-foot 
himself,  him  that  sells  meat  almost  pined ;  a  toiling  drudge  starve,  a  dione 
Boorish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools  heads,  men  lihe 
apes  follow  the  nshioBB,  in  tires,  gestures,  actions :  if  the  king  laugh,  all 
laugh; 


•  Bld08?  nu^ore  eachinno 


CoDcutituT :  fl(ft,  ii  lacrymu  conspexit  amici. 

^Alexander  stoOped;  so  did  his  courtiers:  Alphonsus  turned  his  head.; 
and  so  did  his  parasites.  ^Sabhia  Poppeea,  Neros  wife,  wore  amber-cofour'd 
hair;  so  did  all  the  Roman  ladies  in  an  instant ;  her  faishion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  cen8ur«*d  out  of  opinion 
without  judgement :  an  inconsiderate  multitude,  like  so  many  dogs  in  a  vil-    / 
hge»  if  one  bark,  all  bark  without  a  cause  :  as  fortunes  fan  turns,  if  a  man  ' 
be  in  £ivour,  or  commended  by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him : 
'if  in  disgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he  is 
jcdipeed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze,  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a  sman  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his  head,  an  hun- 
dred oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  an  hundred  oxen  at  a  meal ;  nay  more,  to 
devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those  anthropophagi,  ^  to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up,  like  a  snow- ball,  from  base  beggary  to  right 

worshipful  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  himself  into  hodours 

and  offices ;  another  to  starve  his  genius^  damn  his  soul,  to  gather  wealth, 

which  he  shall  not  enjoy,  <which  his  prodigal  ^  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an 

instant. 

*  PiyruUa  sols  oalam  nromiUunt,  ipsi  interim  valveris  terreni  Tilia  manoipia.  *^neaa  Sylr, 
r  AriMm  mmilnes.  ut  scriant :  blandiri  ut  (allant.  Gyp.  ad  Donatum.  *  Love  aad  hate  are  Ukm 
flir  two  ends  of  a  perspective  f^tiss :  the  one  multiplies  ;  the  other  makes  less.  *  Ministri  locuple- 
antvs  Ite  quihus  mlnistratur ;  tervus  mi^ores  opes  habens  quam  mtronus.  ^  Qui  t(.'Tram  culiut,  fqiii 
fUAt  iiaseanTur :  qui  otiantilr.  caballi  aveni  sarinantur :  lUscalceatiis  Oisrurrit,  quiodceos  alits  I'aclt. 
'  SuvftL  *  Bodtn.  lib.  4.  de  repub.  c.  «.  •  Pltnius,  1.  37.  c  3.  CapiUos  habuit  sucdneos :  exliilU 
CscMtt  ol  Omscf  pQel)«  RtntMioa}  cdloretn  ilium  aae«*tareht  cOditdamoatos.  luv.  m  Agt^pa  i>p. 
flL  L  7.  Iluunifai  eer^btum  est  in  Ventre*  ingenium  in  patliiis.  ^^  Faal.  Tb^y  eat  np  niy  jfmtpleM 
ItmA.  '  AMcUBeC  hMfs  Cceutia  dlgnior  servata  cenium  clavQuM,  et  mero  oiaflnguot  'f«icuft'.M«uja  . 
'    '  "**i podCUIeiUB potiore caniis.    Uor. 
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To  see  the  iccucoiriKlar  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  all  his  forces,  means,  time, 
fortunes,  to  be  a  favourites  favourites  favourite,  &c,  a  parasites  parasites 
parasite,  that  may  scorn  the  servile  world,  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggars  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept  and  whin*d, 
crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and 
satten,  bravely  mounted,  jovial  and  polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and 
familiars,  neglect  his  kindred,  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant  for  a  meals 
meat ;  a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation,  a  faulkner  receive  greater 
wages,  than  a  student ;  a  lawyer  get  more  in  a  day,  than  a  philosopher  in  a 
year ;  better  reward  for  an  hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  twelve  moneths  study  ; 
him  that  can  i  paint  Thais,  play  on  a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c.  sooner  get  prefer- 
ment than  a  philologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  .£sops  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a  ^  wittal 
wink  at  his  wifes  honesty,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all  other  affairs;  one 
stumble  at  a  straw,  and  leap  over  a  block  ;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul ;  scrape 
unjust  summs  with  one  hand,  purchase  great  mannors  by  corruption,  fraud, 
and  cozenage,  and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a 
remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c, — penny  wise,  pound  foolish ;  blind  men  judge 
of  colours ;  wise  men  silent,  fools  talk ;  ^  find  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse 
themselves ;  "*  denounce  that  in  publick  which  he  doth  in  secret ;  and  (which 
Aurehus  Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus)  severely  censures  that  in  a  third,  of 
which  he  is  most  guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant,  venture  his  hfe  for  his  new 
master,  that  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  years  end ;  a  countrey  colone 
toil  and  moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a  prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the 
gain,  or  lasciviously  consumes  with  phantastical  expences ;  a  noble  man  in 
a  bravado  to  encounter  death,  and,  for  a  small  flash  of  honour,  to  cast  away 
himself;  a  worldling  tremble  at  an  executer,  and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire;  to 
wish  and  hope  for  immortality,  desire  to  be  happy,  and  yet  by  all  means 
avoid  death,  a  necessary  passage  to  bring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a  fool-hardy  felk)w,  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decollari  malunt 
quam  verherari,  dye  rather  than  be  punished,  in  a  sottish  humour  imbrace 
death  with  alacrity,  "  yet  scorn  to  lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his 
dearest  friends  departures. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern  towns  and  cities, 
and  yet  a  silly  woman  over-rules  him  at  home ;  command  a  province,  and 
yet  his  own  ®  servants  or  children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles  son 
did  in  Greece ;  p  What  I  will  (said  he)  my  mother  willy  and  what  my  mother 
willy  my  father  doth.  To  see  horses  ride  in  a  coach,  men  draw  it ;  dogs 
devour  their  masters;  towers  build  masons;  children  rule;  old  men  go  to 
school ;  women  wear  the  breeches ;  **  sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c. 
and  in  a  word,  the  world  turned  upside  downward.    0/  viveret  Democritus,^ 

'  To  insist  in  every  particular,  were  one  of  Hercules  labours ;  there's  so 
many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun.  Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane ! 
And  who  can  speak  of  all?  Crimine  ab  uno  disce  omnes ;  take  this  for 
a  taste. 

i  Qui  Thaldem  pingere,  Inflare  tibiam.  criapare  crines.  ^  Doctus  specUre  lacunar.  >  Tullitta. 
f  Est  enim  proprium  atuldtie  aliorum  ceraere  vida  obllvisci  tuoruro.    Idem  Aristippus  Charidemo 

apud  Lucianum.    Omnino  stultitie  cujusdam  esse  puto.  Sec.       ■>  Execrari  publice  quod  occulte  agat. 

Salvianus,  lib.  de  pro.    Acres  uldscendis  vltiis  qulbus  ipti  vebeinenter  indulgent       *•  Adamus,  eccl. 

hist.  cap.  218.    Siquis  damnatus  fiierit,  laetus  esse  gloria  eat ;  nam  lacrymas,  et  planctum,  ccteraque 

compunctionam  genera,  qun  nos  salubria  censemus,  ita  abominantur  Dani,  ut  nee  pro  peccatis  nee  pro 

deftinctia  amicis  ulli  flere  lieeat       *  Orbi  dat  leges  foria,  vix  famuliim  reclt  sine  strepitu  domi. 

p  Qoidqaid  ego  volo,  hoc  vult  mater  mea,  et  quod  mater  mlt,  fkcit  pater.  «  ()Tes,  olim  mite  pecus, 
•  none  tam  indomitum  et  edax,  ut  homines  devorent,  ftc    Morus,  Iftop.  lib.  1.       '  Diveisos  rarlis  tri- 

bait  natura  furores. 
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But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easie  to  be  dis- 
cerned. How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen  *  the  secrets 
of  their  hearts !  if  every  man  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  which  Morons 
would  have  bad  in  Vulcan's  man,  or  (that  which  Tully  so  much  wisht)  it 
were  writtati  in  every  mans  forehead,  Quid  quisque  de  republicd  sentiret^ 
what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  effected  in  an  instant,  which  Mercury 
did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make  him  discern  aemel 
et  fimul  rumores  et  susurroSy 

Bpet  homlnum  eneaa,  morbos,  Totumque  labores, 
Si  passiin  toto  rolltantes  ethere  euTa»— 

Blind  hopes  and  Irishes,  their  thoughts  and  affkirs, 
—  •        "^    •  -'      iiyi 


Whispers  and  rumgurs,  and  those  flying  c 

that  he  could  cubiculorum  obductas  /ores  reclvdercy  et  seer  eta  cordium 
penetrare^  (which  *  Cyprian  desired)  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as 
Ladans  Gallus  did  with  a  feather  of  his  tail ;  or  Gyges  invisible  ring,  or 
some  rare  perspective  glass,  or  otacousticon^  which  would  so  multiply  species, 
diat  a  man  might  hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  "  Martianus  Capellas  Jupiter 
did  in  a  spear,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did  present  unto  him  all 
that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth)  observe  cuckolds  horns,  for- 
geries of  alchymists,  the  philosophers  stone,  new  projectors,  &c.  and  all  those 
works  of  darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes,  what  a  deal  of 
laughter  would  it  have  afforded  !  He  should  have  seen  wind-mills  in  one 
mans  head,  an  hornets  nest  in  an  other.  Or,  had  he  been  present  with 
Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at  Jupiters  whispering  place,  ^  and  heard  one  pray 
for  rain,  another  for  fair  weather ;  one  for  his  wives,  another  for  his  fathers 
death,  &c.  to  ask  that  at  Oods  hand,  which  they  are  abashed  any  man 
should  hear ;  how  would  he  have  been  confounded !  would  he,  think  you , 
or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  men  were  well  in  their  wits  ?  Hcec  sani  esse 
homtHis  qui  sanus  juret  Orestes  ?  Can  all  the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyrse 
cure  these  men  ?     No  sure,  ^  an  acre  of  hellebore  will  not  do  it. 

That  which  is  more  tb  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Senecas  blind  wo- 
man, and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  **  seek  for  any  cure  of  it ;  for  pauci  vident 
morbum  suum  omnes  amant.  If  our  y  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all 
means  possible  to  redress  it ;  ^  and,  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send 
for  a  physician  ;  but,  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  we  take  no  notice  of  them. 
Lust  narrows  us  on  the  one  side,  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We 
are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions,  as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition, 
another  in  habit ;  one  is  melancholy,  another  mad ;  *■  and  which  of  us  all 
seeks  for  help,  doth  acknowledge  his  error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  ?  As  that 
stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle,  because  the  biting  fleas  should  not  find  him ; 
he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown  habit,  borrowed  titles,  because  no  body 
should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks  with  himself,  eyomet  videor  mihi 
sanuSy  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  'tis  a  general  fault 
amongst  them  all,  that  **  which  our  forefathers  have  approved,  diet,  apparel, 

•Demoerit  ep.  pranL  Hos  dejerantes  et  potantes  deprehendet,  hos  vomentes,  illos  litigantes,  insi- 
dba  BoKientes,  safl^gantes,  renena  miscentes,  in  amicorum  accusationem  suhscribentes,  hos  glorii, 
QLoa  ambitiooc  cupiditate,  mente  captos.  See.  *Ad  Donat  ep.  2.  lib.  1.  O  si  posses  in  speculA 
■ahlimi  constitatns.  Sec  ■  Lib.  1.  de  nup.  l^ilol.  in  qu&,  quid  singuli  nationum  populi  quotidianls 
■otibns  egitarent,  relac«bat  ^O  JupiWrl  contingat  mini  aurum,  hsereditas,  &e.  Multos  da, 
iapitCT,  annos !  Dementia  quanta  est  hominum  1  tnrpissima  rota  Dlis  insusurrant :  si  quis  admoverit 
anmi,  ronticeseunt ;  et  quod  scire  homines  nolunt,  Deo  narrant  Senec.  ep.  10.  lib.  1.  *  Plautus, 
MefUKh.  Non  potest  h«sc  res  hellebori  iugere  obtinerier.  «  Eoque  gravior  morbus,  quo  ignotior 
lirnciitaati.  J  Qus  Isdunt  oculos,  festinas  demcre ;  si  quid  Est  animum,  differs  curanui  tempus  in 
azioun.  Ror.  'Si  caput,  cms  dolet,  brachium,  &c.  medicum  accersimus,  recte  et  honeste'  si  par 
etiam  indwUria  In  animi  morfois  poneretur.  Job.  Peletius  Jesuits,  lib.  2.  de  hum.  affec.  morboruroque 
cmIu  ■  Et  quotusquiaque  taraen  est,  qui  contra  tot  pestes  medicum  reo  uirat,  rel  egrotare  <|«  <^Q08- 
cat!  ebBl]itin,&c.  Et  nos  tamen  ngros  esse  negamus.  I  ncoluraes  medicum  recusant  ^Prwsens 
•Cm  tftaltitiaB  priscis  ezprobrat    Bud.  de  affec.  ub.  5. 
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opiniMtt^  binKHir9^.ewt0iiia^  inaaoeiB«  we  deride  andnjectviaoiir  tnnie  aiid>- 
■usd.    *^01d ineA  accDJO&t  jinMO»>aU  fools^  wh^i  they  areineer  dbards;  and> 

(aa,  to.sailen^ temg^ae  urhetque  rtcedmnt they  move;  the  land  stands- 

gtill)  the  world'  hath  much  more  wit ;  they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride 
u»«  we  them ;  Italians  Frenchmen^  accounting  them  light  headed  fellows ; 
the  French  scoft'  again  at  Italians^  and  at  their  several  customs :  Greeks  have 
condemned  aJL  tltt  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism ;  the  world  as  much 
vili6es  them  now :  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode  nuiny  of 
their  fashions ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us ;  Spanianis  laugh  at  all,  and 
all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fbols  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our  actions, 
carriages,  dyet,  apparel,  customs  and  consultations;  ^  we  scoff  and  point  one 
at  another,  when  as,  in  conclusion,  all  are  fools,  ®  and  they  the  veiiest  asses 
that  hide  their  ears  mast.  A  private  man,  if  he  be  resolved  with  himself,  or 
set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all  ideots  and  asses  that  are  not  affected  as  he  is,. 
^(nil  rectum^  nisi  qundpUtcnit  sibi^ducit)  that  are  not  so  minded,  ^{quod- 
Qfie  voiunt  homines,  se  bene  velle  putant)  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he  doth.. 
He  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  snam  quisque  sponsam,  mihi  mcam,  let  every 
man  enjoy  his  own  spouse ;  but  his  alone  is  fair,  suus  amor^  Sfc.  and  scorns- 
all  in  respect  of  himself,  ^  will  imitate  none,  hear  none  ^  but  himself,  as  Pliny 
said,  a  law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in  hU 
epistle  to  Dionysius,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quisque  in 
alio  superfiuum  esse  ceuset^  ipse  quod  non  habety  nee  curat ;  that  which  he. 
hath  not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an  idle  quality, 
a  mere  foppery  in  another;  like  iBsops  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would 
have  all  his  fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.  The  Chineses  say,  that  we  Europeans 
have  one  eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind,  (though  J  Sca- 
liger  accounts  Xhsm  brutes  too,  merum  pecus) :  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are 
only  wise,  others  indifferent;  the  rest,  beside  themselves,  meer  ideots  and. 
asses.  Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we. 
securely  deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectatoi*s  of  the. rest, 
accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  aliend  optimum  frui  insanid^ 
to  make  our  selves  merry  with  other  mens  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself 
is  more  faulty  than  the  rest :  mutato  notnine^  de  tefahula  narrafur :  he 
may  take  himself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and,  which  one  calls  maximum 
stultitim  specimen,  to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  perceive  or  take 
notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  non  intelligens  se 
deridiculo  haberi,  saith  ^  Apuleius ;  *tis  his  own  cause ;  he  is  a  convict  mad- 
man,  as  *  Austin  well  infers :  In  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like 
one^ ,  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upward*  So  thou  laughest  at 
me^  and  I  at  thee,  both  at  a  third ;  and  he  returns  that  of  the  poet  upon, 
us  again,  ^  Hei  mihi  I  insanire  me  aiunt,  quum  ipsi  ultro  insaniant.  We 
accuse  others  of  madiiess,  of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  our  selves : 
for  it  is  a  great  sign  and  property  of  a  fool  (which  Eccl.  10.  3.  points 
at),  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  insult,  vilifie,  condemn,  censure,  and 
call  other  men  fools  {Non  videmus  mantica  quod  a  tergo  est),  to  tax  that  in 
others,  of  which  we  are  most  faulty ;  teach  that  which  we  follow  not  our 
selves ;  for  an  inconstant  man  to  write  of  constancy,  a  prophane  liver  pre- 
scribe rules  of  sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard  himself  make  a  treatise  of  wisdom, 

"  Senit  pro  ttaltis  habent  juTenet.    BalUi.    Ca«t.       *  Clodhis  acmut  moDchos.        •  Omt^ium  sttil- 
tiatiini  qui  auriculas  &tudiose  tegunt.    Sat  Meaip.       cHur.  Bpiat.  8.       (Prosper.        ^Siatimsa-  - 
plunt,  statim  sciunt.  ncrninem  reverentur,  nemlnero  imitantur,  ipsi  sibi  e^emplo.    Plin.  eu.  lib.  8. 

'Nulli  alteri  sapere  conccdit,  ne desipere  vidi'atur.   Agrip.       JOmnisorbis a  Persia  ad 

Lusitaniam.         ^  9  FUirid.  '  August    Qualis  in  oculis  homiaum  qui  inversia  ppdibus  ambulat» 

tails  In  oculia  a^>i«ntam  et  angelomm  qui  aibi  placet,  aut  cut  passionea  dominantnr.     ■  Plautna, 
MeiUDebmi, 
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flr,  with  Salkist,  to  rail  down-right,  at  snpoilers  of  countreys,  and  yet  in  "office 
to  bt  a  most  grievous  poller  htiMelC  1^  atguea  weakness,  an4  is  an  evident 
liga  of  luck  parties  indbcretioii.  ®  Feccat  tiler  nostrum  cruce  diyttius  f  Who 
is  the  fool  now  ?  Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we  are  Pall  mad  for 
company ;  and  so  'tis  not  seen :  socieias  erroris  et  dementia  pariter  absurdi- 
totem  et  admirationem  toUit.  Tis  with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  (in  *)Tullies  cen- 
sure at  least)  with  C.  Fimbria  in  Rome,  a  bold,  hair-brain*d^  mad  fellow,  and 
10  esteemed  of  all,  such  only  excepted,  tliat  were  as  mad  as  himself:  now  in, 
nch  a  case  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it. 

Nimiram  insanis  muicit  Tideatnr,  eo  quod 
Maxima  pan  hoimDum  morbo  jaetatur  eod^m.^ 
When  all  tro  mad,  where  all  art  like  ojpprmt. 
Who  can  discern  one  mad  bm»  fi#ai  ue  rent) 

Bat  pat  the  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convict  of 
Badness ;  'he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech, 
a  rain  humour  he  hath  in  building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gajning, 
ooortiiig,  scribling,  prating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  *on  which 
he  dotes ;  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much :  yet,  with  all  the  rhetoriek  thou 
hitft^  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  he 
win  pexsevere  in  his  dotage.  Tis  amabilis  insania^  et  mentis  gratissimus 
error ^  so  pleasing,  so  deUcious,  that  he  ^cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his  error, 
bat  will  not  ae^  to  decline  it.  Tell  him  what  the  event  will  be,  beggary, 
tonow,  sickness,  disgrace,  sliame,  loss,  madness;  yet  "an  angry  man.  wiil^ 
prefer  vengeance f  a  lascivious  his  wfiore^  a  thief  his  booty  ^  a  glutton  his 
6e//jf,  before  his  welfare.  Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious 
tnaa,  of  his  irregular  course;  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  {Pol!  meoccidistis^ 
amid!)  he  cryes  anon,  you  have  undone  him ;  and,  as  ^  a  dog  to  his  vomit, 
be  returns  to  it  again ;  no  perswasion  will  take  place,  no  counsel :  say  what 
thou  canst, 

Clamea.  lieet,  et  maie  coelo 
Confuadaa,  aurdo  narra« ! 

demonstrate,  as  Ulysses  did  to  *  Elpenor  and  Gryllus,  and  the  rest  of  his 
companions  those  swinish  men,  he  is  irrefra^ble  in  his  humour ;  he  will  be 
s  hog  still :  bray  him  in  a  morter ;  he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an 
heresie,  or  some  perverse  opinion,  setled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  papists  are, 
coQTince  his  understanding,  shew  him  the  several  follies  and  absurd  fop- 
peries of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor,  make  it  as  clear  as  the 
mi,  'he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is;  and  as  he  said,  ^si  in. 
^  erro,  libenter  erro,  nee  hnnc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo ;  I  will  do  as  I 
have  done,  as  my  predecessors  have  done,  *and  as  my  friends  now  do :  I  will 
^ote  for  company.  Say  now,  are  these  men  *mad  or  no?  ^Heus,  age,  r«- 
tponde!  are  tney  ridiculous?  cedo  quemvis  arbitrum ;  are  they  sana  mentis ^ 

■oher,  wise,  and  discreet?  have  they  common  sense  ? ^'uter  est  insanior 

horum  ?  I  am  of  Democritus  opinion,  for  my  part ;  I  hold  them  worthy  to 
he  laughed  at  7  a  company  of  brain-sick  dizards,  as  mad  as  **  Orestes  and 
Athamas,  that  tliey  may  go  ride  the  ass,  and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrse, 
in  the  ship  of  fools,  for  company  together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to 
prove  this  which  I  say,  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or 

*OoTrmoQr  of  Afriok  by  Cesars  appointment.  'Nunc  sanitatis  patrocinium  eat  insanientlum 
Iwba.  Sen.  »Pro  Koscm  A  merino.  Et,  quod  inter  omnes  constat,  iiMRnissdmos,  nisi  inter  euf. 
Spiip^qnoqae  insaniunt  n  Ntretae  ett  eum  insanientilms  fuiere.  nisi  solus  relinqueris.  I'etronius. 
'QsoQiam  nun  est  genus  onnm  aniltitic»,  qu&  me  insanire  putas  ?  *  Stultum  me  lateor,  lU-vaX  cun- 

g^TTf  reroai.  Atque  etiam  insanuro.  Ilor.  *  Odi ;  nee  po»ai  m  cnplens  non  esse  quod  udi.  Ovid, 
vrorp  grain  libenter  omnes  inMiiimus.  ■  Amator  Afortum  vitn  pnepunit,  iraeuiidus  vindictsm,  tut 
iniuk,  Mraaitais  sulam.  arobitiosus  honores,  avarus  open,  he.  ocfimus  haec  et  accersimus.  Cardan. 
L  t  ^  runso.  •  Prov,  M.  II.  •  I'lutarch.  Oryllo.  anilll  horalni'S.  sic  Clem.  Alex.  vo.  «  Non 
yiiSMliHs.  etUasi  persuaaerls.  f  TuUj.  «  Malo  cum  illit  insanire.  quam  cumaUis  bene  fentire. 
*%l  taSft  boa  ^imtrUiattir.  non  magis  Mpere  poasnnt,  quam  qui  in  euUnS  bcfn«  oler*.  Rscidb. 
^  nisim.       •  Hot.  S.  a«r.       *  Vesanmn  eugitant  pueti.  innuptaqua  poellA. 
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Bwear;  I  think  you  will  believe  me  without  an  oath;  say  at  a  word,  are 
they  fools?  I  refer  it  to  you,  though  you  be  likewise  fools  and  madmen 
your  selves,  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  question :  for  what  said  our  comical 
Mercury? 

*  Justum  ab  injustis  petere  intipientia  est 
I*le  stand  to  your  censure  yet.  what  think  you  ? 

But,  for  as  much  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms,  provinces,  femi- 
lies,  were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I  will  examine  them  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  that  which  I  have  hitnerto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general 
terms,  I  will  particularly  insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident 
arguments,  testimonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief. 


^Nunc  aodpe,  quare 
Desipiant  omnes  aqne  ac  tu. 

My  first  argument  is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn  out  of  his 
sententious  quiver,  Prov.  3.  7.  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes.  And  26.  12. 
•  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ?  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.  Isaiah  pronounceth  a  woe  against  such  men,  (cap.  5.  21.)  that  are 
wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight.  For  hence  we  may 
gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  and  men  are  much  deceived  that  think  too 
well  of  themselves,  and  an  especial  argument  to  convince  them  of  folly. 
\  Many  men  (saith  ^Seneca)  had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they  not 
had  an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  already, 

\  even  before  they  had  gone  halfway,  too  forward,  too  iv^,  prceproperi,  too 
quick  and  ready,  *  cito  prudentes,  cito  pii,  cito  mariti,  cito  pratres,  cito 
sacerdotes,  cito  omnis  officii  C€ipaces  et  curiosi :  they  had  too  good  a  con- 
ceit of  themselves,  and  that  marred  all — of  their  worth,  valour,  skill,  art, 
learning,  judgement,  eloquence,  their  good  parts :  all  their  geese  are  swans  : 
and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to  be  no  better  than  fools.  In  former  times 
they  had  but  seven  wise  men;  now  you  can  scarce  find  so -many  fools. 
Thales  sent  the  golden  tripos,  which  the  fisherman  found,  and  the  oracle 
commanded  to  be  ^  given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,  &c.  If  such 
a  thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did 
for  the  golden  apple — we  are  so  wise :  we  have  women-politicians,  children 
metaphysicians :  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make  perpetual  motions, 
find  the  philosophers  stone,  interpret  Apocalypsis,  make  new  theoricks,  a  new 
systeme  of  the  world,  new  logick,  new  philosophy,  &c.  Nostra  utique  regio, 
saith  ^Petronius,  our  countrey  is  so  full  of  derfied  spirits,  divine  souls,  that 
you  may  sooner  find  a  God  than  a  man  amongst  us ;  we  think  so  well  of  our 
selves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony  of  much  folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of  Scripture,  which, 
though  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and, 
by  Platos  good  leave,  I  may  do  it :  '  Uq  to  koKov  prider  ohUy  /3Xairrct)  Fools, 
(saith  David)  by  reason  of  their  transgressions,  S^c.  Psal.  107.  17.  Hence 
Musculus  infers,  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So  w^  read  Rom.  2. 
Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil;  but 
all  do  evil.  And  Isai.  65.  14.  My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  ^ye 
shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind.  Tis  ratified  by  tne 
common  consent  of  all  philosophers.  Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan)  is  nothing 
else  but  folly  and  madness.     "  Probus  quis  nobiscum  vivit  ?     Shew  me  an 

/honest  man.  Nemo  malus,  qui  non  stultus:  'tis  Fabius  aphorism  to  the 
same  end.     If  none  honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.     And  well  may  they 

•Plautus.  ^Uor.  1.  2.  sat  2.  (  Superbam  stultitiam  Pllnius  Tocat.7.  ep.  21.  quod  semel  dixi, 
fixum  ratumqne  sit  ^  Multi  sapientes  proculdubio  fuis«ent,  si  s(*se  non  putA«sent  ad  sapientie 
summum  pervenisse.  '  Idem.  •>  Plutarchus.  Solone.  Detur  sapientiori.  ^  Tam  presrntibus 
plena  eat  numinibos,  ut  Csciliuspossis  Deum  quam  hominem  invenire.  '  Pulchrum  bis  dicvre  non 
nocet        "  Malefactors.       ■  Who  can  find  a  faithful  man  I  Prov.  20.  <(. 
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be  so  accoanted :  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  qui  iter  adamat  in 
oecidentem,  quum  properaret  in  orientem  ?  that  goes  backward  all  his  life, 
vcitward,  when  he  is  bound  to  the  east  ?  or  holds  him  a  wise  man  (saith 
*MiiscalBs)  thai  prefers  momentary  pleasures  to  eternity,  that  spends  his 
masters  goods  in  his  cUfsence,  forthwith  to  be  condemned  for  it  ?  Necquid- 
quam  sapity  qui  sibi  non  sapit.  Who  will  sav  that  a  sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats 
aod  drinks  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  his  body  ?  Can  you  account  him 
wke  or  discreet  that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing 
that  should  procure  or  continue  it  ?  p  Theodoret ,  (out  of  Plotinus  the  Platonist) 
koids  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to  live  after  his  oton  laws,  to  do  that 
vkich  is  offensive  to  Ood,  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him  ;  and, 
wken  he  voluntarily  neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the  means,  to 
think  to  be  delivered  by  another.     Who  will  say  these  men  are  wise? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent.  ^  All  men  are 
carried  away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures,  &c.  They  generally 
Inte  those  vertues  they  should  love,  and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate. 
Therefore  more  than  melancholy,  quite  mad,  bruit  beasts,  and  void  of  rea- 
SDO,  (so  Chrysostome  contends)  or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,  as  <*  Philo 
Jndoeus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  of  all  such  that  are  carried  away  unth 
pussions,  or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.  Where  is  fear  and  sorrow, 
there  ('  Lactantius  stifly  maintains)  wisdom  cannot  dwell. 


qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  ptorro. 
Qui  metuens  Tivit,  liber  mihi  noa  erit  unquam. 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  Stoicks  are  of  opinion,  that,  where  is  any  the 
least  perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found.  What  more  ridiculous,  (as 
'Lactantius  urgeth)  than  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont, 
threatned  the  mountain  Alhos,  and  the  like  ?  To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free 
from  passion  ?  "  Mortalis  nemo  est,  quern  non  attmgat  dolor  morbusve,  (as 
'  TuDy  determines  out  of  an  old  poem)  no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and 
ackneas ;  and  sorrow  is  an  unseparable  companion  of  melancholy.  ^  Chry- 
wstome  pleads  farther  yet,  that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts,  stupi- 
fied,  and  void  of  common  sense :  for  how  (saith  he)  shall  I  know  thee  to  be 
e  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  ass,  neighest  like  an  horse  after  women, 
Ttvest  in  lust  like  a  bull,  ravenest  like  a  bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion, 
rekest  like  a  wolf,  as  subtile  as  a  fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dog  ?  Shall  I  say 
tkou  art  a  man,  that  hast  all  the  s^ptomes  of  a  beast  ?  How  shall  I  know 
tkee  to  be  a  man  ?  By  fhy  shape  ?  That  affrights  me  more,  when  I  see  a 
ifost  in  Hkeness  of  a  man. 

*  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnificam  vocem,  an  heroical  speech,  a 
fool  ttill  begins  to  live,  and  accounts  it  a  filthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day 
to  by  new  foundations  of  their  life  :  but  who  doth  otherwise  ?  One  travels  ; 
«BOther  builds ;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business ;  and  old  folks  are  as 
&r  out  as  the  rest :  O  dementem  senectutem  I  Tully  exclaims.  Therefore 
yottof:,  old,  middle  age,  all  are  stupid,  and  dote. 

'  ^oeas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  others,  sets  down  three  special  wayes  to 

* U  VtaL  49.  Qui  prefert  momentuiea  sempiternis,  qui  dilapidat  heri  absentia  bona,  moz  injui 
^miu  ri  damnandba.  *  Perquam  ridicnlum  est  homines  ex  animi  seutentiA  vivere,  et,  quas  Diis 
■jpite  amt.  exeqni,  et  tamen  a  solis  Diis  velle  salvos  fieri,  qmim  proprie  salatis  curam  abjecerint. 
und.  e.  6.  de  provid.  lib.  de.  curat.  Oree.  affect.  <i  Sapiens,  aibi  qui  impcriosus,  &c.  Hor.  2. 
**•  T.  r  CoQchia.  lib.  de  vie.  offer.  Certum  est  animi  morbts  laborautes  pro  raortuis  censendos. 
"U^  de aap.  IJbi  timor  adest,  sapientia  adesse  nequit.  *  Quid  insanius  Xerxe  Hellespontum  ver- 
wnatel  fcc.  •Ecdes.  21.  12.  where  is  bitterness,  there  is  no  understanding.  Prov.  12.  16.  An 
^py  aaa  b  a  fool.  *  8  Toac  Injuria  in  saptentem  non  cadit.  *  Horn.  o.  in  2  Epist.  ad  Cor. 
o^ttCB  te  ■gnose«*re  nequeo,  cum  tamquam  asinns  recalcities,  lascivias  ut  taurus,  hinnias  ut  equua 
fnc  anictipt,  at  ursus  ventri  indulgeas,  quum  rapiaa  ut  lupus,  &c.  At  (inquis)  formam  hominis 
nbeo.  Id  magis  tprret,  quum  feram  humani  specie  videre  me  putem.  «  Epi^t.  I.  2.  13.  Stultua 
•faprrinr^  vivere.  rcBdahominum  levitas  t  nora  quotidie  fundamenta  ritae  poneT«.  novas  spes, 
*'•  '  DeeariaL  miaer.  Stultua.  qui  quaerit  quod  nequit  invenire.  atultua  qui  qu»rit  quod  nocet 
»»"<»■,  atadtas  qui  cum  pluies  habet  calles,  deteriorem  deligit.    Mihi  videntur  omnea  delin, 
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fiod  ft  fpdby;  He  is  a  fool  that  8«ek»  that  1m  can  not  find  :  he  is  a  fe^ 
that  sedcB  that^  witich^  being  found,  will  de  him  more  harm  than,  good :  he^ 
is  a  fool,  thatf  having  variety  of  ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journeys  end, 
takes  that  which  is  worst.  If  so,  me  thinks  most  men  are  fools.  Examine 
their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive  what  diiards  and  mad  men  the 
major  part  are. 

Beroaklus  wiU  have  drunkards,  afternoon-men,  and  suish  as  more  than 
ordtnarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first  pot  quencheth  thirst  (so 
Panyasis  the  poet  determines  in  Atheneeus) :  secunda  Qr<Uns^  Moris,  ei 
Dumysio — the  second  makes  merry  :  the  third  for  pleasure  :  quarta  ad  tn- 
samanty  the  fourth  makes  them  mad.  If  this  poeition  be  true,  what  a  cata- 
logue of  mad  men  shall  we  have !  what  shall  they  be  that  drink  four  times 
four  ?  Nonne  supra  omnemfurorem,  supra  omnem  inMitutm,  reddunt  insm- 
fdisimos?   I  am  of  his  opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  mnch  worse  than  mad. 

The  '  Abderitcs  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man,  because  he  was 
sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely  merry.  Hue  patrid  (saith 
Hippocrates)  ob  Hsum  furere  et  insanir*  dicunt :  his  countrey  men  hold 
him  mad,  because  he  laughs :  *  and  therefore  he  desires  him  to  advise  ail 
his  friends  at  Rhodes^  that  they  do  not  laugh  too  muchy  or  be  over  sad.  Had 
those  Abderites  been  ccmversant  with  us,  and  but  seen  what  ^  fleering  and 
grinning  there  is  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  have  concluded,  we  had 
been  all  out  of  our  wits. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Ethicks,  holds,  felix  idemque  sapiens,  to  be  wise  and 
happy,  are  reciprocal  terms.  Bonus  idemque  sapiens  honestus.  Tis  ^  TulHes 
paradox :  wise  men  are  free,  but  Jools  are  slaves :  liberty  is  a  power  to  live 
according  to  his  own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves.  Who  hath  this  liberty  ? 
Who  is  free  ? 


'  sapieBS  sibiqae  imperiosua. 


Quern  nequ€  paoperles,  neque  niors»  neque  rincala  terrent ; 
ReHponsarp  cnpininibus,  contemnerp  honores 
Furtia,  et  in  seipsu  totus  teres  atque  rotundus. 

He  is  wise  that  can  command  his  own  will. 
Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still* 
Whom  poverty,  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  ftight. 
Cheeks  his  desires,  scorns  honours,  just  and  right 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  if  no  where,  then  e  diametro^  we- all 
are  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.     Nemo  malu^  felix.     But  no  man  is  happy 

in  this  life,  none  good  ;  therefore  no  man  wise,     •  Rari  quippe  bom .     For 

one  vertue,  you  ^all  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party — pauci  Promethei,  mulii  ■• 
Epimethei,  We  may  peradventure  usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others . 
for  favour,  as  Carolus  Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Ludovicus  Pius,  4&c.  and 
describe  the  properties  of  a  wise  man,  as  Tully  doth  an  orator,  Xonophon 
Cyrus,  Castillo  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament ;  an  aristocracy  is  described 
by  politicians.     But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ? 

Vir  bonus  et  saniens,  aualem  vix  reppeiit  anom 
MillibuB  e  multls  homwum  consultus  Apollo.  • 

A  wise,  a  good  man  in  a  million, 
Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  find  one 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself :  but  Trismegistus  adds,  maximum  miraculum 
homo  sapiens ;  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder  :  multi  Thyrsigeri,  pauci  Bacchi. 

Alexander,  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king 
Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to  put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep 
Homers  works,  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  humane  wit :  and  yet  ^  Sea- 
liger  upbraids  Homers  Muse,  nutricem  insante  sapientidB,  a  nursery  of  mad- 

amentes,  &o.  'Ep.  Damsgeto.  *  Amicis  nostris  Rhodl  didto,  ne  niminm  rideant,  aut  nimium 
tristessfnt  ^Per  multmn  rfsom  poteris  eognoscere  stultum.  Offic.  S.  c  9.  « Sauientes  liberi 
stnltiservi.    LibertosastpotMtas.ac       <  Hor.  S.  ser.  7.        •Jnven.       '  Hjrporcrite. 
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wm\  >iaB{Hideat  m  a^cDuit  tedy,  tfiatbltiriiei.atiiotiBiig.  JacfJaeos  MydBasf 
Giftertev  Gogwitatf ,  Srasnun^  and  ahnost  all  postso'ity;  admire  Ludans 
lunriam  wit:  yet  Soaliger  njects  him  iiu  his:<»ii8arey  and  calls  him.  tha' 
Gertwrittof  die  Muses.  Socrates^  whom  all  the  wodd  so  much  magnified, 
it,  br  Lactimhis  and  Theodoret,  condemned  for  a  fooL  Plutarcb  extolk) 
Seoecas  wit  beyond  all  the  Oreeks^nu/Zt  seeundns^  yet  ^Seneca  saith  ofi 
bimself,  whtn  I  would  soiace  my  self  with  a  fool^  I  reflect  ujton  my  self  j  j 
md  tkere  /  hatfe  him*  Cardan,  in  his  sixteenth  book  oi*  Subtilties^  reckons 
op  twelve  siiperemlnent,  acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and  wis« 
doa  Archhnedes,  Gralen,  Vitruvius,  Archytas  TarentiauSy  Euclkle,  G^ber^ 
tkat  fiist  iBventer  of  algebra,  Alkindus  the  mathematician,  both  Fabians, 
vith  otheis.  But  his  triummri  terrarum,  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptole- 
■CDS,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger  (exercitat.  224)  scofis  at  this  cen- 
mtt  of  bis,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters,  and  mechanicians :  he  makes 
09kn,flwUmam  Hippocratis^  a  skirt  of  Hippocrates :  and  the  said  ^Cardan 
Innaelf  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen  and  Hippocrates  for  tediousness, 
otMcnrity,  confusion.  Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  meer  ideots,  infants 
is  phynck  and  philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire  Suisset  the  calcu- 
TOT,  ^i  pene  modum  excessit  humani  itiffenii ;  and  yet  J  Lud.  Vives  calls 
tkm  muyas  Suisseticas :  and  Cardan  opposite  to  himself  in  another  place, 
coiieaiDS  those  antients  in  respect  of  times  present,  ^nutforesque  nostros,  ad 
]^9$ente$  cMatos^  juste  pueros  appellari.  In  conclusion,  the  said  *  Cardan 
sad  Saint  Bernard  wiU  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men,  '"but  only 
prophets  and  apostles : — how  they  esteem  themseWes,  you  have  heard  before. 
^^  are  worklly-wise^  admire  our  selves,  and  seek  for  applause:  but  hear 
^^i  *  Bernard,  qu€mto  magis  foras  e$  sapiens,  tanto  magis  intus  stultus 
^fictris^  Sfc.  in  omnibus  es  prudens^  circa  teipsum  insipiens :  the  more  wise 
f^  trt  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thy  self.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there 
»  tome  folly  approved,  a  divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual 
dninkenness  in  the  samts  of  God  themselves:  Sanctam  insaniam  Bernard 
5*l|t  it,  (though  not,  as  blaspheming  ^Vorstius  would  inferr  it  as  a  passion 
■cident  to  God  hunself,  but)  familiar  to  good  men,  as  that  of  Paul,  2  Cor. 
he  wm  afool^  4f^,  and  Rom.  9.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for 
'^.  fikieh  is  that  (kunkeiiness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,  when  the  soul  is 
^it^ed  and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which  the 
poeu  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionyshts,  and  in  this  sense,  with  the 
poet,  fimtmire  luhef:  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietatem  se  quisque  paret ; 
ns  all  be  mad  and  ^drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake  and  go  beyond  our 
oommiMon :  we  reel  to  the  opposite  part ;  *^we  are  not  capable  of  it;  'and, 
»  ^  aatd  of  the  Greeks,  Vos  OrcBci  semper  pueri,  vos  jBrt^oiwii,  Gallic 
Otmam,  Itali,  |rc.  you  are  a  C€>mpany  of  fools. 

Proceed  now  a  partibus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  you 
dnll  find  no  other  issue.  The  parts  shall  be  sufficiently  dilated  in  this 
**>wiiig  preface.  The  whole  must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction, 
^f^  multitude  is  mad.  ^bellua  multorum  capitum,  precipitate  and  rash, 
vithoot  judgement,  stultum  animal,  a  roaring  rout.  "Roger  Bacon  proves 
\(Kt  of  Aristotle — vulgus  dividi  in  oppositum  contra  sapientes :  quod  vulgo 
•^<itr  vemm,  falsum  est ;  that  which  the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is 

f  n  wnVn  auhn.  mulllas  pudens.  ^  Epist  S3.    Quando  fatuo4(>lectarI  rolo,  noti  est  longe  que-  ( 

*•»*«•:  Bw  rldro.  » f  rimo  confwdlwntiuro.  i  Ub.  de  raussfs  coimpt.  artium.  ^  Actlone  ad 
••^  mSeil.  toL  l*.S6.  »  Lib.  I.  de  sap.  "Vide,  miaer  homo,  quia  tuttiin  eat  ranitas,  totum 
Iff't^  ta(«n  dpnentia,  oaf dqoid  facia  in  hoc  mando,  pnater  hoe  solum  quod  propter  Deum  faeis. 
•2-  *  ■biT.  bom.  -In  t  Ptatonia^dial.  1.  de  justo.  •  Dum  Iram  et  odium  fu  Deo  reveij  ponit 
2^  L  KM.  a  « P».  InebriabOBtar  ab  ubttruU  domOa.  '  la  Paal.  104.  Aust.  •  In  Platonia 
>k  neivlM  iBcyvMos.  *  Urn,  VvdgiM  inaamwu  "  Pawt  ea  diviaio  probabills.  he.  ex  ArisL 
VKklc.trTrofrB«L  Bpltt.  deiecret.  art.  et  nat.  c 8.    None.tjudicl«n^^lgi^^QOQle 
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most  part  fabe ;  they  are  still  opposite  to  wise  men ;  but  all  the  world  is  of 
this  humour  (vulgus) ;  and  thou  thy  self  art  de  vulgo,  one  of  the  commonalty  ; 
and  he,  and  he ;  and  so  are  all  the  rest ;  and  therefore  (as  Phocion  con- 
cludes) to  be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  ideots  and  asses. 
Begin  then  where  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole 
pack,  wink  and  choose :  you  shall  find  them  all  alike^— never  a  barrel  better 
herring. 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a  planet,  moves 
and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us.  Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus, 
Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this  hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and 
that  the  moon  is  inhabited.  If  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  "we 
abo  giddy,  vertiginous,  and  lunatick,  within  this  sublunary  maze. 

I  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night.  If  you  should  hear  the 
rest,  A  nte  diem  clauso  componet  Vesper  Olympo :  but,  according  to  my 
promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars.  This  melancholy  extends  it  self  not 
to  men  only,  but  even  to  vegetals  and  sensibles.  I  speak  not  of  those 
creatures  which  are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  (as  lead,  and  such 
like  minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  &c.  and  hellebore  it  self,  of 
which  ^Agrippa  treats,  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts,  hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c. 
owls,  bats,  night-birds)  but  that  artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all. 
Remove  a  plant ;  it  will  pine  away ;  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date- 
trees,  as  you  may  read  at  larg^  in  Constantines  husbandry  —that  antipathy 
betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  and  oyle.  Put  a  bird  in  a  cage ;  he 
will  dye  for  suUenness ;  or  a  beast  in  a  pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or  com- 
panions from  him ;  and  see  what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not 
these  common  passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c,  ?  Of  all 
other,  dogs  are  most  subject  to  this  malady,  in  so  much,  some  hold  they 
dream  as  men  do,  and  through  violence  of  melancholy,  run  mad.  I  could 
relate  many  stories  of  dogs,  that  have  dyed  for  grief,  and  pined  away  for  loss 
of  their  masters ;  but  they  are  common  in  every  ^  author. 

Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politick  bodies,  are  likewise  sensible  and  subject 
to  this  disease,  as  *  Boterus,  in  his  Politicks,  hath  proved  at  large.  As,  in 
humane  bodies  (saith  he)  there  be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  hu- 
mours^ so  there  be  many  diseases  in  a  common- wealthy  which  do  as  diversely 
happen  from  several  distempers^  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  their  parti- 
cular symptoms.  For  where  you  shall  see  the  people  civil,  obedient  to  God 
and  princes,  judicious,  peaceable  and  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  ^and  flourish, 
to  live  in  peace,  in  unity,  and  concord,  a  countrey  well  tilled,  many  fair 
built  and  populous  cities,  ubi  incola  nitenty^cs  old  'Cato  said,  the  people  are 
neat,  polite,  and  terse,  ubi  bene,  beateque  vivunty  (which  our  politicians 
make  the  chief  end  of  a  common- wealth ;  and  which  *  Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  3. 
cap.  4.  calls  commune  bonum,  Polybius,  lib.  6,  obtabilem  et  selectum  statum,) 
that  countrey  is  free  from  melancholy;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  other  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discontents,  common  grievances,  complaints, 
poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues,  wars,  rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies, 
contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epicurism,  the  land  lye  untilled,  waste,  full  of  bogs, 
fens,  desarts,  &c.  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor  towns,  villages  depopulated, 
the  people»squalid,  ugly,  uncivil ;  that  kingdom,  that  countrey,  must  needs 
be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a  sick  body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 

♦  De  occult  philosoph.  1. 1,  c.  25.  et  19.  ejusd.  1.  Lib.  10.  cap.  4.  ''See  Lipsiu8»  epUt  »  De  poIiUA 
illustrium.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Ut  in  huroania  corporibus  vari»  accidunt  mutauones  corporis  animiqne, 
•ic  in  republie&,  &c.  7 Ubi  reges  philosophantur.  Plato.  "Lib.  derenut  •Velpublicara 
utilitatem.  Salus  publiea  snprema  lex  esto.  Bcata  civita«,  non,  ubi  pauei  beati.  sed  tota  ciTitat 
be.t..    FUto.q«,r{oaer,pub.  Dig,„zed  by^^OOglC 
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Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  these  maladies  be  first 
ruBOTed,  which  commonly  proceed  from  their  own  default,  or  some  accidental 
BicoDTenience ;  as  to  be  site  in  a  bad  clime,  too  far  north,  steril,  in  a  bsurren 
place,  as  the  desart  of  Libya,  desarts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters,  as 
those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a  bad  air,  as  at  Alexandretta,  Ban- 
Um,  Pisa,  Durazzo,  S.  John  deUllua,  &c.  or  in  danger  of  the  seas  continual 
mnndations,  as  m  many  places  of  the  Low-Countreys  and  elsewhere,  or  near 
fome  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podolians  to  Tartars,  or 
alnost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still,  and,  by  reason  of  hos- 
tile incursions,  are  oftentimes  left  desolate.  So  are  cities  by  reason  ^of  wars, 
fires,  fdagaes,  inundations,  ^wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the 
KM  noloice,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundusium  in 
htly,  Rhye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day  suspect  the  seas 
finy  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it,  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable 
ckaige.  But  the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves, 
IS,  fist,  when  religion  and  Gods  service  is  neglected,  innovated,  or  altered — 
wliere  they  do  not  fear  God,  obey  their  prince — where  atheism,  epicurism, 
•Krilege,  simony,  &c.  and  all  such  impieties  are  freely  committed — that 
cixotKj  cannot  prosper.  When  Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad  land, 
l»e  said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place.  <*  Cyprian  Echovius,  a 
Spanish  chorographer,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain,  commends  Borcino,  in 
vA*cA  there  was  no  beggary  no  man  poor,  &c.  but  all  rich  and  in  good  estate : 
and  he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than  their  neigh^ 
&o«r«.  Why  was  Israel  so  often  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  captivity, 
Ac.  bat  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  Gods  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one 
Adums  &ult<f  And  what  shall  we  expect,  that  have  such  multitudes  of 
Achans,  church-robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &c.  ?  how  can  they  hope  to 
flomh,  that  neglect  divine  duties,  that  live,  most  part,  like  epicures  ? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a  body  politick ;  altera- 
tkm  of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges,  general  oppressions,  seditions, 
^.  observed  by  •Aristotle,  Bodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Amiscus,  &c.  I  will 
^y  point  at  some  of  the  chiefest.  ^Impotentia  gubemandi,  ataxia,  confu- 
«oo,  in  ^vemment,  which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothfril,  griping,  covet- 
on,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates,  when  they  are  fools,  ideots, 
<=^*Wren,  proud,  wilful,  partial,  undiscreet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  tyrants, 
MlaWe  or  unfit  to  manage  such  offices.  ^Many  noble  cities  and  flourishing 
'oi^doms  by  that  means  are  desolate ;  the  whole  body  groans  under  such 
Wads;  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  misaffected,  as  at  this  day  those 
podlj  provmccs  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  groan  under  the  burthen  of  a  Turkish 
^einment ;  and  those  vast  kingdoms  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  ** under  a  tyran- 
vaog  duke.  Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  populous  countreys  than 
^*w*e  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abounding  with  all '  wealth,  multitude  ofinha- 
^^^'^^^  force,  power ^  splendor,  and  magnijicence  ?  and  that  miracle  of  coun- 
tKfi,ithe  Holy  Land,  that,  in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground,  could  maintain 
•0  nany  towns,  cities,  produce  so  many  fighting  men  ?  Egypt  another  Para- 
<fe>  now  barbarous  and  desart,  and  almost  waste,  by  the  despotical  govern- 
*<eQtof  an  imperious  Turk,  intolerabili  servitutis  jvgo  premitur  (^one  saith)  ; 
ttot  only  fire  and  water,  goods  or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritus  ah  insolentissimi 

n^'^  ▼«  I  inis«r»  nimimn  ridna  Cmnone.       « Interdum  a  feris,  ut  olim  Mauritania,  &e. 

D^^  Hi»panig  an.  1604.  Nemo  malus,  nemo  pauper ;  optimus  quisque  atque  ditissimus.  Pie, 
!***«Htte  Threbaal  •  snmmaqae  <nnn  venerationo  ct  timore,  dinno  cuftui,  sacrisque  rebus,  iucumbe- 
f— t .  •  PoKL  L  1  e.  3.  'Botenia,  polit  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Cum  nempe  princeps  rerum  perendarum 
™*«rit>».»efiUi,  (Meitam,  soiqoemQnerU  immemor,  aut  fatuus  est.  sNon  riget  retpubllca  cujus 
gyfaSiaatar.  SalUborie^u,  c.  22.  ^See  D.  Pletchen  relation,  and  Alexander  Oagnmus  his- 
^'  lAbondana  omni  diriUarum  affluentit,  incolarum  multitudine,  splendore,  ac  potentiA. 
' !Ht  ibore  MS  nUes  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  according  to  Adricomius.       ^  Romulus  Amaseus.  , 
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victoris  pendet  nutu  :  such  is  their  slayery,  their  lives  and  souk  depend  upon 
Jiis  insolent  will  and  command — a  tyrant  that  spoyls  all  wheresoever  lie 
comes;  insomuch  that  an* 'historian  complains,  if  an  old  uihabit  ant  should 
now  see  them,  he  would  not  know  them ;  if  a  traveller ^  or  stranger,  tt  would 
grieve  his  heart  to  behold  them — whereas  C^  Aristotle  notes)  nova  exactiones^ 
nova  onera  imposita,  new  burdens  and  cixactions  daily  come  upon  them, 
i(like  Uiose  of  which  Zosimus,  lib.  2.)  so  grievous  ut  viri  uxoresypatresjiiias 
prostituerent,  ut  exactoribus  e  quastu,  &c.  they  must  needs  be  disdontect: 
hinc  civitatum  gemitus  et  ploratus,  as  "TuUy  holds ;  hence  come  those  com* 
plaints  and  tears  of  cities,  poor^  miserable ,  rebellious^  and  desperate  smbgeetSy 
as  ^Hippolytus  adds :  and,  Pas  a  judicious  countrey^man  of  ours  observed  not 
long  since  in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  lived  much 
grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  mawlbld  aind  manifest  com- 
plainings' in  that  kind ;  tluit  the  state  was  like  a  body  which  had  lately 
taken  physick,  whose  humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and  weakened  so 
much  by  purging,  that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy. 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  hypocrites, 
epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew — Quid  hypocrisi  fragilius  ?  what  so 
brittle  and  unsure  ?  what  sooner  subverts  their  estates,  than  wandring  and 
raging  lusts  on  their  subjects  wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  They  that 
should  facem  praferre,  lead  the  way  to  all  vertuous  actions,  are  the  ring- 
leaders ollentimes  of  all  mischief  and  dissolute  courses ;  and  by  that  means 
their  countries  are  plagued,  ^and  they  themselves  often  ruined,  banished  or 
murdered  by  conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Dionysius 
junior,  Heliogabalus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinius,  Timocrates,  Childe- 
ricus,  Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Me- 
dices.  &c. 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  fectious,  am- 
bitious, emulators,  th^  tear  a  common-wealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Guelfes 
and  Gibellines,  disturb  the  quietness  of  it,  ^aod,  with  mutual  murders,  let  it 
bleed  to  death.  Our  histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities, 
and  the  miseries  that  issue  from  them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  griping,  corrupt, 
■covetous,  avaritiiB  mancipia,  ravenous  as  wolves,  (for,  as  TuUy  writes, 
qui  vraest,  prodest ;  et  qui  pecudibus  praest,  debet  eorum  utilitati  inser- 
vire)  or  such  as  prefer  their  private  before  the  public  good  (for,  as  Hie  said 
long  since,  res  prtvata  publicis  semper  officere) — or  whereas  they  .be  illite- 
rate, ignorant,  empiricks  in  policy,  ubi  deest  facultas,  ^ virtus^  (Aristot.  poL 
6.  cap.  8.)  et  scientia,  wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in  authority  by  birth- 
right, or  for  their  wealth  and  titles — there  must  needs  be  a  fault,  ^a  great 
defect,  because,  as  an  ^old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not  alwayes  fit 
'-'of  an  infinite  number^  few  alone  are  senators  ;  and  of  those  few,  fewer 
good;  and  of  that  small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that 
are  learned,  wise,  discreet,  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places — it 
must  needs  turn  to  the  confusion  of  a  state. 

For,  as  the  "princes  are,  so  are  the  people ;  qualis  rex,  talis  grex  :  and, 

*  Sabellieiu.  8i  quis  incola  retus,  non  aitnoweret ;  si  quis  peregrlnus.  in<^iiiis«eTPt.  >>  PoUL  L  5. 
c.  6.  CruUi'litas  principum,  impunitas  stcelerum,  viulatio  Ie}riim,  peculatus  perunis  puUicc,  Sec. 
■  Epist.  •  De  inereni.  urb.  cau.  20.  Subditi  rai!u>ri,  rebelles,  desperati^  8fcc.  •»  R.  DtlUnxtun.  1596 
Gonclusio  librl.  q  ButtTus.  1.  9.  c.  4.  Pultt.  Quo  fit  ut  uut  rebus  desperatis  exulent  aut  co^jural 
tiune  subditurum  cruilelbsime  tandem  tnicLdentur.  '  MutuU  odiis  et  cndibas  exhaxisti,  &e.  •  Lu. 
era  ex  malU,  sceleratisque  causaU.  *  Sallust.  •  For  must  part,  we  mistake  the  naiKie  uf  politiciaiis, 
|tccountia<;  such  as  read  Maehiavel  and  Tucitus,  great  stateimen,  that  cm  dispute  efpLlilical  precepts' 
•npplaat  and  overthrow  their  adversaries,  enrich  themselves*,  ^t  honour.  dissffmbA.  But  what  is 
this  to  the  bene  ette,  or  preservation  of  a  commnn>wcalthl  *Imperiura  sulpt^spoute  forrult. 
*  Apul.  Prim.  Flor.  £x  tnnumerabilibus.  pauci  seoatores  genere  nobiles ;  e  consularibus  panel  boui  • 
e  bonis  adhuc  pauci  eruditi.  *Non  solum  vitia  conctpiunt  ipsi  piinoipes^  Md  etiam  iniuudoat  ia 
eivitatem ;  plusque  exemplo.  qnam  peccato.  noceut    Cic.  1.  de  legibiu. 
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wtueb  ^r  Antigomis  right  well  said  of  old,  qui  MacedonUe  regem  erudity  omnes 
etmm  tubditos  erudity  he  that  teacheth  the  king.of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  his 
nbjects,  is  a  true  aaying  still. 

For  pnBc«>8  are  Ibe  gUas,  fhe  BcOiool,  the  book. 
Where  sobjeol*  tyc*  do  le«m,  do  re«d,  do  look, 

\>lociM  et  cMvm  »o« 
Corrnoipant  Tltionim  exempla  domestics,  magi^ 
GttiB  suMUkt  Animoa  metoriiWM        

ditir  examples  are  eoonest  followed,  yices  entertained  :  if  they  be  pcophane, 
indigioQs,  becirioiis,  riotous,  epicures,  iactions,  covetous,  simbitious,  ilMte- 
nte,  80  will  the  commons  most  part  be,  idle,  unthriils,  prone  to  lust,  druak- 
tRb,  and  therefore  poor  and  needy  (j^  wevia  ^tnv  ifiroiu,  kIq  Keucovpyiar,  for 
pofcrty  begets  sedition  aad  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and 
sbd,  discontent,  still  complaining,  murmuring,  grudging,  apt  to  all  out* 
nget,  thefts,  treasons,  murders,  innovations,  in  debt,  sTnf^rs,  cozeners,  out- 
kvs,  profiigatm  famrn  ac  vitie.  It  was  an  old  '  politicians  aphorism,  they 
that  are  poor  and  bad,  envy  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  present  govern- 
meut,  wiih  for  a  new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsie  turvy.  When 
GitiliBe  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a  company  of  such  debauched  rogues  toge- 
ther: diey  were  hb  ^miliars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels, 
oMrt  psit,  in  all  ages — Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentions,  where  there  be  many  dis- 
conis,  many  knrs,  Hiany  law-suits,  many  lawyers,  and  many  physicians,  it  is 
s  aaa^st  sign  of  a  distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  *•  Plato  bng  since  main- 
UiMd:  fcr,  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  tliey  will  make  more  work  for  them- 
•ehes,  and  tliat  body  politick  diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound — a  general 
Budiief  in  these  our  times,  an  unsensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them  ; 
Mck  are  now  multiply ed  (saith  Mat.  Geraldus,  ^  a  lawyer  himself,)  as  so  many 
loeiuts,  mot  the  parents,  but  the  plagues  of  the  countrey,  and,  for  the  most 
pert.astrpereilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious  generation  of  men — ^crumeni- 
^Mlga  natio,  Sfc.  a  purse-milking  nation,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned  vul- 
tnres,  ^ifui  ex  injurid  vivunt  et  sanguine  civium,  thieves  and  seminaries  of  dis-  ' 
cord,  worse  than  any  polers  by  the  high  way  side,  auri  accipitres,  auri  extere- 
imndes^pecuniarum  hamiola,  quadruplatores,  curue  harpagones,fori  tintin^ 
i^^lawkmstra  hominum,  mangones,  Sfc.  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace, 
i«t  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company  of  irreligious  har- 
pyo,  scraping,  griping, catch-poles,  (I  mean  our  common  hungry  petty-foggers, 
nMasfarenses-Uove  and  honour,  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  laws,  and  worthy 
layers,  that  are  so  many  « oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well  govern^  common- 
vcaldi)  without  art,  without  judgement,  that  do  more  harm,  as  ^Livy  saith, 
fam  heUa  externa^ fames,  morbive,  than  sickness,  wars,  hunger,  diseases :  and 
cmue  a  most  incredible  destruction  of  a  common- wealth,  saith  s  Sesellius,  a 
^BOfom  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris.  As  ivy  doth  by  an  oke,  imbrace  it  so  long, 
«ntil  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do  they  by  such  places  they  inhabit : 
*o  coansd  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  pr€emulseris :  he 
"asL  be  fed  stiH,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish ;  better  open  an  oyster  without 
»  knife.  Experto  crede,  (saith  **  Salisburiensis)  :  in  manus  eorum  millies  in- 
f^ ;  et  Charon  immitis,  qui  nulli  pepercit  unquam,  his  longe  clementior  est 
--l  speak  out  of  experience ;  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them  ; 

JS^  ad  Z«B.  Jaren.  gat.  4.  Panpertas  tediUooem  gfgnit  et  malefkiuin.  ArisU  pol.  S.  c  7. 
'BdBut  Snaper  in  eivitaU*.  quibus  opes  nulla  mint,  bonis  incident;  Vetera  udere;  nova  exo|>Unt: 
o^nanm  rmm  motari  omnia  petunt  •  De  legibus.  Pruflignta}  in  repnb.  discipliniB  est  imli- 
<^  JBrisperiturua  numenis.  et  medicorum  copia.  ^  In  pr»f.  stud.  JuHs.  MulUpIleantur  nunc  in 
^nta^atloroste.  non  patria  parentes.  aed  pestes,  pesslml  bomines.  nmjore  ex  parte  supercltiosi,  con- 
S«o<  fcc-ltdtum  lalroclnium  exeroenl.  •  Dousa.  ep«d.  Loquutulela  turba,  rjiUures  tonatl. 
fw.  Aiin.        •  Jorisconsttlti  domus  oraculum  clrhatU.    Tully.         'Lib.  3.        '  L».  1.  de  rep. 

""" iBcrediUleioreipub.  perniciemaBerunt       ^  polycral.  Ub.  .      00<j|p 
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and  Charon  himself  is  more  gentle  than  they  : '  he  is  contented  with  his  single 
pay  ;  but  they  multiply  still :  they  are  never  satisfied :  besides  they  have 
damnificas  linguae,  (as  he  terms  it)  nisi  funibus  argenteis  vincias  :  they  must 
be  feed  to  say  nothing,  and  J  get  more  to  hold  their  peace,  than  we  can  to  say 
our  best.  They  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite  them  to  their  tables  : 
but  (as  he  follows  it)  ^  of  all  injustice^  there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  of 
theirs,  which,  when  they  deceive  most,  will  seem  to  be  honest  men.  They  take 
upon  them  to  be  peace- makers,  etfovere  caussas  humilium,  to  help  them  to 
their  right :  patrocinantur  afflictis :  *  but  all  is  for  their  own  good,uf  loculos 
pleniorum  exhauriant :  they  plead  for  poor  men  gratis ;  but  they  are  but  as  a 
stale  to  catch  others.  If  there  be  no  jar,  ™  they  can  make  ajar,  out  of  the  law 
it  self  find  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  continue  causes 
so  long,  (lustra  aliquot)  I  know  not  how  many  years,  before  the  cause  is 
heard:  and  when  'tis  judged  and  determined,  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and 
errours,  it  is  as  fresh  to  begin,  after  twice  seven  years  sometimes,  as  it  was  at 
first ;  and  so  they  prolong  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have  enriched  themselves, 
\  and  beggared  their  clients.  And,  as  "  Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates  scho- 
lars, we  may  justly  tax  our  wrangling  lawyers, — they  do  consenescere  in  liti- 
\bus,  are  so  litigious  and  busie  here  on  earth,  that  I  think  they  will  plead  their 
iclients  causes  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  hell.  °  Simlerus  complains,  amongst 
the  Suissers,  of  the  advocates  in  his  time,  that,  when  they  should  make  an 
end,  they  begin  controversies,  and  protract  their  causes  many  years,  per- 
swading  them  their  title  is  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and 
that  they  have  spent  more  in  seeking,  than  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall 
get  by  the  recovery.  So  that  he  that  goes  to  law  (as  the  proverb  is)  p  holds 
a  wolf  by  the  ears ;  or,  as  a  sheep  in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he 
prosecute  his  cause,  he  is  consumed  :  if  he  surcease  his  suit,  he  loseth  all :  what 
difference  ?  They  had  wont  heretofore,  saith  ^  Austin,  to  end  raatters,/?er  com- 
munes arbitros ;  and  so  in  Switzerland,  (we  are  informed  by  'Simlerus)  they 
had  some  common  arbitrators  or  dayesmen  in  every  town,  that  made  a  friendly 
composition  betwixt  man  and  man  :  and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  sim- 
plicity,that  could  keep  peace  so  well, and  end  such  great  causes  by  that  means. 
At  •  Fez  in  Africk,  they  have  neither  lawyers,  nor  advocates;  but,  if  there  be 
any  controversies  amongst  them,  both  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  come 
to  their  Alfakins  or  chief  judge;  and  at  once,  without  any  farther  appeals  or 
pitiful  delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and  ended.  Our  fore-fathers,  (as '  a  worthy 
chorographer  of  ours  observes)  had  wont,  pauculis  cruculis  aureis,  with  a  few 
golden  crosses,  and  lines  in  verse,  to  make  all  conveyances,  assurances.  And 
such  was  the  candour  and  integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed,  (as  I 
have  oft  seen)  to  convey  a  whole  manor,  was  implicit e  contained  in  some 
twenty  lines,  or  thereabouts ;  like  that  scede  or  scytala  Laconica,  so  much 
renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which  "Tully  so  earnestly  commends  to 
Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his  Lysander,  Aristotle,  polit,  Thucydides,  lib,  I .  "  Dio- 
donis,  and  Suidas,  approve  and  magnifie,  for  that  Laconick  brevity  in  this 
kind ;  and  well  they  might ;  for,  according  to  ^  Tertullian,  certa  sunt  paucis, 

<Is  stipe  contentus:  at  hi  asses  integros  sibi  multiplicari  jubent.  j  Plus  aecipiunt  tacere.  quam 
nos  ItM^ui.  ^Totias  injustitiaB  nulla  capitalior.  quam  eorani,  qui,  euin  maxime  decipiunt,  id  ag^nt 
ut  bom  viri  esse  videantur.  'Nam  quocunque  niodo  oaussa  procedat,  hoc  seinper  agitur,  ut  locali 
impleantiir.  etsi  avaritia  nequit  satiari.  ■  Camden,  in  Norrolk.  Qui,  si  nihil  sit  Titium.  e  Juris 
apicibus  liles  tamen  serere  calleut  ■  Plutarch,  vit  Cat  Caussus  aoud  inferos,  quas  in  suam  ndem 
receperunt.  patrocinio  suo  tuebuntur.  •  Lib.  8.  de  Heivet  repub.  Non  explicandis,  sed  moliendis 
controversiis  operam  dant,  ita  ut  Utea  in  multos  annos  extrahantur,  8umm&  cum  molestii  utriusque 
partis,  et  dum  luterea  patrimonia  exhauriuntur.  p  Lupum  auribus  tenent  s  Hur.  '  Lib.  de 
Helret  repub.  Judices  quocunque  pago  cunstituunt,  qui  araic&  aliqu&  transactione,  si  fieri  possit,  lites 
toUant.  Ego  msjorum  nostrorum  simplicitatem  admiror,  qui  sic  caussas  gravissimas  composuerint,  &e. 
•  Clenard  1. 1.  ep.  Si  quse  controversiA,  utraque  pars  judicem  adif :  is  semel  et  simul  rem  transigit. 
urifti  nee,  quid  sit  appellatio,  lacrymossMJue  morss,  noscunt  *  Camden.  "  Lib.  10.  epist  ad 
^E«.epU\u.       .fiibUod..I.3.        .Llb.de  A-im.  Dig,,,zedby«^OOgle 
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there  is  much  more  certainty  ia  fewer  words.  And  so  was  it  of  old  through- 
oat  :  bat  now  many  skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn :  he  that  buys 
and  sells  a  boose,  most  have  a  house  full  of  writings ;  there  be  so  many  cir- 
auutances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  all  particulars 
(to  avoid  caviUation  they  say) :  but  we  ^nAy  by  our  woful  experience,  that, 
to  subtle  wits,  it  is  a  cause  of  much  more  contention  and  variance ;  and 
scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by  one,  which  another  will  not 
ind  a  crack  in,  or  cavil  at :  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  errour, 
all  is  disannulled.  That  which  is  law  to  day,  is  none  to  morrow ;  that  which 
ii  soond  in  one  mans  opmion,  is  most  faulty  to  another ;  that,  in  conclusion, 
kre  is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confiision.  We  bandy  one 
against  another ;  and  that,  which  long  since  ^  Plutarch  complained  of  than 
m  Asia,  may  be  verified  in  our  times — These  men,  here  assembled,  come  not 
to  saerifiee  to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their  first  fruits,  or  merriments  to 
Bocchus;  but  an  yearly  disease,  exasperating  Asia,  hath  brought  them 
kiiker,  to  make  an  end  of  their  controversies  and  law  suits.  Tis  multitude 
perdentium  et  pereuntium,  a  destructive  rout,  that  seek  one  anothers  mine. 
Such,  most  part,  are  our  ordinary  suitors,  termers,  clients :  new  stirs  every 
^,  mistakes,  errours,  cavils,  and  at  this  present,  (as  I  have  heard)  in  some 
one  court,  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  causes :  no  person  firee,  no  title 
iliBott  good,  with  such  bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastina- 
tions, delayed,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent), 
violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  bo^ 
or  all :  but,  as  Paul  reprehended  the  y  Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more 
tppontely  infer  now :  There  is  a  fault  amongst  you;  and  I  speak  it  to  your 
ikime.  Is  there  not  a  *  wise  man  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his  bre- 
thren ?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law  with  a  brother  ?  And  *  Christs 
cottosd  concerning  law-suits  was  never  so  fit  to  be  inculcated,  as  in  this  age  : 
*  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  Sfc.     Matth.  5.  25. 

I  could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must  disturb  a  body 
polkick : — to  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good  government  is,  prudent  and 
viK  princes,  there  all  things  thrive  and  prosper ;  peace  and  hi^piness  is  in 
tlttt  land :  where  it  is  otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barba- 
KOQs,  uncivil ;  a  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the 
Kit,  our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  wit- 
not,  that  in  a  short  time,  by  that  prudent  poUcy  of  the  FLomans,  was  brought 
from  barbarism ;  see  but  what  Csesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old 
Germans :  they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia ;  yet,  by  planting  of 
coloQies  and  good  laws,  they  became,  fiom  barbarous  outlaws,  ^  to  be  fuu  of 
ocfa  and  populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms. 
Even  to  might  Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish,  have  been  civilized  long  since, 
if  that  order  had  l^en  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colo- 
nies, iic,  I  have  read  a  ^  discourse,  printed  anno  1612,  discovering  the  true 
^etuet,  why  Ireland  was  never  intirely  subdued,  or  brought  under  obedience 
^  the  crown  of  England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  Majesties  happy  reign. 
Yet,  if  his  reasons  were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  poUtician,  I  am 
■hid  he  would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to  die  dis- 
Wmr  of  our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lye  so  long  waste.     Yea,  and  if  some  tra- 

*IA,  Mftor.  moib.  eorpw  an  animi.  Hi  non  eoiiTeninnt,  ut  diit  more  mi^joTQm  Mcn  fitcinnt,  non 
II  Jorl  p'tiMlw  oflbnnt,  ant  Baocho  comiasationes :  sed  anniTeraariot  morboa*  ezaapeiana  Aaiam. 
"•  m ial|tl,  at  eootontioiiea  hie perannt.  r  I  Cor.  6.  5.  6.  "Stotti,  quando  demum  aapietiaf 
^  Ii  IL  'Of  wUeh  text  read  two  leamed  Sermona.  *  ao  intituled,  and  preached  by  our  Regiua 
V^iAMr.  D.  PrirteaT :  printed  at  London  by  Falix  Kuigaton,46Sl.  ^  Sepias  bona  materia  oeaaat 
liat  artHkf .  Sabeltteva,  de  Germanift.  Si  qaia  rideret  Oermaalam  arbiboa  bodie  exooltam,  non  di- 
vm^it  Qii^  trMm  enltu,  aepenm  ooilo,  terram  infonaem.       •  By  hia  Mi^eatiea  Attorney  Oenend 
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vellera  should  see  (to  come  neerer  home)  those  rich  United  Provinces  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  &c.  over  against  us,  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full 
of  most  industrious  artificers,  ^  so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  so 
painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial  inventions,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as 
that  of  Bemster  in  Holland,  ut  nihil  Aide  par  aut  simile  inveniizs  in  toto  orbe, 
saith  Berthis  the  geographer — all  the  world  cannot  match  it :  ^  so  many  navi- 
gable channels  from  place  to  place,  made  by  mens  hands,  &c.  and,  on  the 
other  side,  so  many  thousand  acres  of  our  fens  he  drowned,  our  cities  thin^ 
and  those  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to  behold  in  respect  of  theirs ;  our  trades 
decayed,  our  still  running  rivers  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transpor- 
tation wholly  neglected ;  so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns,  so  many 
parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,  so  many  villages  depopulated, 
&c.     I  think  sure  he  would  find  some  fiault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours  doth  bene  audire  apud  exteros 
— ^is  a  most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  by  common  consent  of  all 
'geographers,  historians,  pohticians  :  *tis  unica  velut  arXy  and  which  Quin- 
tins  in  Livy  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applyed  to 
us,  we  are  testudines  testd  sttd  incluste — Uke  so  many  tortoises  in  our  shells, 
safely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a  wall,  on  all  sides ;  our  island  hath  many 
such  honourable  elogiums ;  and,  as  a  learned  countrey-man  of  oivs  right  well 
hath  it,  8  Ever  since  the  Normans  Jirst  coming  into  England^  this  countrey^ 
both  for  military  matters  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath  been  parallel*  d  with 
the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  our  Christian  world — a  blessed, 
a  rich  countrey,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles ;  and,  for  some  things,  ^  pre- 
ferred before  other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries,  art 
of  navigation,  true  merchants — they  carry  the  bell  away  from  all  other  na- 
tions, even  the  Portugals  and  Hollanders  themselves — *  without  all  fear, 
(saith  Boterus)  furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer ;  and  two  of  their 
captains,  with  no  less  valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the 
world.  J  We  have  besides  many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neighbours 
want — the  gospel  truly  preached,  church  discipline  established,  long  peace 
and  quietness — free  from  exactions,  foraign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  sedi- 
tions— well  manured,  ^  fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in 
that  fortunate  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers  have 
laboured  to  effect,  and  desired  to  see :  but,  in  which  we  excell  all  others, 
a  wise,  learned,  rehgious  king,  another  Numa,  a  second  Augustus,  a  true 
Josiah,  most  worthy  senators,  a  learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c. 
Yet,  amongst  many  roses,  some  thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormi- 
ties, which  much  disturb  the  peace  of  this  body  poUtick,  echpse  the  honour 
and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and  with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many  swarms  of  rogues 
and  beggers,  theeves,  drunkards,  and  discontented  persons,  (whom  Lycurgus, 
in  Plutarch,  calls  morbos  reipub,  the  boils  of  the  common- wealth),  many 
poor  people  in  all  our  towns,  civitates  ignobiles,  as  ^  Polydore  calls  them, 
base  built  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of 
inhabitants.  Our  land  is  fertile  (we  may  not  deny),  full  of  all  good  things ; 
and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  ivith  cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  the  Low-Countreys  ?  because  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise ; 
and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circumspect,  industrious.     Idleness  is  the  mains 

*  Ab  Zdpland,  Bemster  in  Holland,  &c  •  From  Gaunt  to  Since,  from  Bruges  to  the  sea,  &c  ^  Or- 
tellus,  Botenu,  Mercator,  Meteranus, &c.  f  Jam tnde non belttklorii,  auam humanitatis  oultu,  inter 
florentissimasorbisChristianigeBtesimprimiB  floruit  Camden.  Brit  de  Normannia.  ^  Oeog.  Keeker. 
I  Tarn  hyeme  quam  estate  intrepide  sulcant  ooeanum ;  et  duo  iUomm  duces,  non  mlnore  aiidacii  quam 
fortimA,  totius  orbem  terra  ciroumn&Tiganint  Amphitbeatro  Boterus.  J  A  fertile  soil,  good  air, 
&C.  9l»  lead,  wool,  aalTron,  &c       ^  Tota  Britannia  unica  velut  arx.    Boter.  iJMKK^^ 
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ftmms  otouT  nation  :  for,  (as  ™  Botenis  justly  argues)  fertility  of  a  countrey 

0  not  enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joyned  unto  it.  According  to 
AristDCJe,.nclie8  are  either  natural  or  artificial :  natural  are  good  land,  fair 
Bines,  &c.  artificial,  are  manu^eictures,  coines,  &c.  Many  kingdoms  are  fer- 
tile, but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that  duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Leander 
Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  com,  wine,  fruits,  &c.  yet  nothing  near  ao 
populous  as  thoae  whK^h  are  more  barren.  °  Englandy  saith  he,  {London 
99dtf  excepted)  katk  never  a  populous  city^  and  yet  a  fruitful  countrey. 

1  find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small  province  in  Germany, 
60  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  ground  idle — no,  not  rocky 
places,  or  tope  of  hilk,  are  untilled,  as  °  Munster  informeth  us.    In  p  Greichgea, 
a  snail  terntory  on  the  Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  wsdled 
towns,  innumerable  villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part,  be- 
•des  castles  and  noblemens  palaces.     I  observe,  in  *i  Turinge  in  Dutchland, 
(tvehre  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  counties,  and  in  them  144  cities,  2000 
vilkges,  144  towns  250  castles — ^in  '  Bavaria,  34  cities,  46  town8,&c.    ^Por- 
tMgalUa  imteraMiniSy  a  small  plot  of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monas- 
teries, 200  bridges.     Malta,  a  barren  island,  yiekls  20000  inhabitants.     But 
of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciardines  relations  of  the  Low-Countries. 
HoOand  hath  26  cities,  400  great  villages — Zeland,  10  cities,  102  parishes — 
Biabont,  26  cities,  102  parishes— Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  vil- 
lages, besides  abbies,  castles,  &c.     The  Low-Countries  generally  have  three 
dties  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  &r  more  populous  and  rich :  and  what 
iB  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excellency  in  all  manner  of  trades,  their 
commerce,  which  is  maintained  by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excel- 
leot  channels  made  by  art,  and  opportune  havens,  to  which  they  budd  their 
cities  ?  all  which  we  nave  in  like  measure,  or  at  least  may  have.     But  their 
chiefeit  loadstone,  which  draws  all  manner  of  commerce  and  merchandise, 
wladi  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not  fertility  of  soyl,  but  industry  that 
enricheth  them :  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare 
with  them.     They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  their  own,  wme  nor  oyl,  or 
scarce  any  com  growing  in  those  United  Provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff  ahnost,  or  mettle ;  and  yet  Hungary,  Tran- 
•hrania,  that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  England,  cannot  compare  with  them. 
I  dare  boklly  say,  that  neither  France,  Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any 

Ct  of  Italy,  Valence  in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excel- 
t  fruits,  wine,  and  oyl,  two  harvests — no,  not  any  part  of  Europe,  is  so 
flomishin^,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of  good  ships,  of  well  built  cities,  so 
iboondin^  with  all  thii^  necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  *Tis  our  Indies,  an 
cprtome  of  China,  and  dl  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good  policy,  and  com- 
■eroe.  Industry  is  a  loadstone  to  draw  all  good  things ;  that  alone  makes 
countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  ^  and  will  enforce,  by  reason  of  much  manure 
vfaich  necessarily  f<dlows,  a  barren  soyl  to  be  fertile  and  good,  as  sheep  (saith 
*  Dion)  mend  a  bad  pasture. 

Ten  me,  politicians,  why  is  the  fruitful  Palestina,  noble  Greece,  iEgypt, 
Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (meer  carcasses  now)  fain  from  that  diey 
were?  The  ground  is  the  same ;  but  the  government  is  altered ;  the  people 
are  grown  slothful,  idle ;  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry,  is 
decayed.     Non  fatigata  out  effeta  humus ;    (as  ""  Columella  well  informs 
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Sylvinus)  sed  nostrdfit  inertid,  &c.  May  a  man  believe  that  which  Aristotle 
in  his  Politicks,  Pausanius,  Stephanas,  Sophianus,  Gerbdius,  relate  of  old 
Greece?  I  find  heretofore  70  cities  in  Epinis  (overthrown  by  Paulus 
iEmilius),  a  goodly  province  in  times  past,  ^now  left  desolate  of  good  towns, 
and  ahnost  inhabitants — 62  cities  in  Macedonia,  in  Strabo^s  time.  I  find 
30  in  Laconia,  but  now  scarce  so  many  villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any 
man,  from  Mount  Taygetus,  should  view  the  countrey  round  about,  and  see 
tot  deliciasy  tot  urbes  per  Peloponnesum  dispertas,  so  many  delicate  and 
brave  built  cities,  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning,  so  neatly  set  out  in 
Peloponnesus,  *he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous  and  overthrown,  burnt, 
waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground,  fncredibile  dictu^  Sfv,  And 
as  he  laments,  Quisy  taliafando^  Temperet  a  Uicrymis  ?  Quis  tarn  durtts 
autferreusy  (so  he  prosecutes  it)  who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently  condole  and 
commiserate  these  mines  ?  Where  are  those  4000  cities  of  -figypt,  those 
100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come  to  two?  What  saith  Pliny,  and 
iElian,  of  Old  Italy  ?  There  were,  in  former  ages,  1 166  cities  :  Blohdus  and 
Machiavel  both  grant  them  now  nothing  near  so  populous  and  friU  of  good 
towns,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find  but 
300  at  most),  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  ^livy,  not  then  so  strong  and 
puissant  as  of  old :  They  mastered  70  legions  in  former  times,  which  now 
the  knotvn  world  will  scarce  yield.  Alexander  built  70  cities  in  a  short  space 
for  his  part ;  our  sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave  all  deso- 
late. Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great  Britain  is  now  more 
populous  than  ever  it  was :  yet  let  them  read  Bede,  Leland,  and  others ;  they 
shall  find  it  most  flourished  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conquerors 
time  was  far  better  inhabited,  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Doomsday -^ooV  : 
and  shew  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities  ruined, 
villages  depopulated,  &c.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly  the  richer  it  is 
— parvus,  sed  bene  cultus,  ager — as  those  Athenian,  Lacedaemonian,  Arcadian, 
Elean,  Sicyonian,  Messenian,  &c.  commonwealths  of  Greece  make  ample 
proof— as  those  imperial  cities  and  free  states  of  Germany  may  witness — 
those  cantons  of  Switzers,  Rheeti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  territories  of  Tuscany, 
Lucca  and  Sienna  of  old,  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Raguse,  &c. 

That  prince,  therefore,  (as  ■  Boterus  adviseth)  that  will  have  a  rich  coun- 
trey, and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privileges,  painfiil  inhabitants, 
artificers,  and  sufier  no  rude  matter  unwrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead, 
&c.  to  be  transported  out  of  his  countrey — •a  thing  in  part  seriously  at- 
tempted amongst  us,  but  not  eff*ected.  And,  because  industry  of  men,  and 
multitude  of  trade,  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  enriching  of  a 
kingdom,  those  ancient  *^Massilians  would  admit  no  man  into  their  city  that 
had  not  some  trade,  Selym  the  first  Turkish  emperour,  procured  a  thou- 
sand good  artificers  to  be  brought  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople.  The 
Polanders  indented  with  Henry  duke  of  Anion,  their  new  chosen  king,  to 
bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  artificers  into  Poland*  James  the 
First  in  Scotland  (as  *^  Buchanan  writes)  sent  for  the  best  artificers  he  could 
get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great  rewards  to  teach  his  subjects  their 
several  trades.  Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned  king,  to  his  eternal 
memory,  brought  cloathing  first  into  this  island,  transporting  some  families  of 
artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  cities  could  I  reckon  up, 
that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular  well 

^  Hodie  urbibos  desol&tar»  etmagn&  ex  iMirte  incolis  d««tituitur.  Gerbelius,  desc.  OreciiD,  lib.  6. 
X  Videbit  ea*  fere  omnes  ant  ererBaa,  aut  solo  aqnataa,  ant  in  rudera  fcBdiaiime  dejectaa.  Oerbelina. 
1  Lib.  7.  Septoaffinta  olim  legionea  acripte  dioantar ;  qoaa  Tiiea  bodie,  9k,  « Polit.  1.  3.  c.  8. 
*  For  dying  of  doatht,  and  dreioing,  &c  ^  Valer.  lib.  8.  c.  1.  "  Hist.  Scot.  lib.  10.  Magnis  pro- 
pcitt.  pr»nU..  »t  Scott  A  U.  «loce«^ntur.  ^_^^^^^^  by  <^OOg  IC 
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Inr  tlidr  fiiiger  ends,  as  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth  of  gold ;  great 
MOlan  by  siQc,  and  all  curious  works ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those  fair  lumg- 
ings;  many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany,  have  none  other 
mainteoance,  especially  those  within  the  land.  ^  Mecha,  in  Arabia  Petreea, 
•taods  in  a  most  unfruitful  countrey,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the  rocks 
(u  Vertomannus  describes  it);  and  yet  it  is  a  most  elegant  and  pleasant 
city,  by  reason  of  the  traffick  of  the  east  and  west.  Ormus,  in  Persia,  is  a 
ttoft  &mous  mart-town»  hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity  of  the  haven 
Co  make  it  flourish.  Corinth,  a  noble  city,  {lumen  Oracice,  Tully  calls  it) 
die  ^e  of  Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,  those  excellent 
ports,  drew  all  the  traffick  of  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  seas  to  it ;  and  yet  the 
countrey  about  it  was  curva  et  superciliosay  (as  *  Strabo  terms  it)  rugged 
and  haish.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Athens,  Actium,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and 
moit  of  those  towns  in  Greece.  Noremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a  most 
barren  soil,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  by  the  sole  mdustry  of  artificers,  and 
cmming  trades :  they  draw  the  riches  of  most  countreys  to  them  ;  so  expert 
m  manu&otures,  that,  as  Sallust  long  since  gave  out  of  the.like,  sedem  animcB 
n  extremis  digitis  habent ;  their  soul,  or  intellectus  agens,  was  placed  in  their 
fingers  ends ;  and  so  we  may  say  of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambray,  Frandurt,  &c, 
h  iB  almost  incredible  to  speak  what  some  write  of  Mexico,  and  the  cities 
adjojoin^  to  it  •  no  place  in  the  world,  at  their  first  discovery,  more  populous. 
^Mat  Ruxius  the  Jesuite,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chi- 
aaes  most  populous  countreys,  not  a  beggar,  or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and 
W  by  that  means  they  prosper  and  flourish.  We  have  the  same  means — 
able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts,  wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  &c. 
Bany  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon  :  only  industry  is  wanting.  We  send 
our  best  commtodities  beyond  the  seas,  which  they  can  make  good  use  of  to 
tbeir  necessities,  set  themselves  a  work  about,  and  severally  improve,  sending 
the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toyes  and  babies  of  the  tails 
of  diem,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a  reckoning  as  they  bought 
tbe  whole.  In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  excepted,  like  s  Spanish  loyterers, 
we  li?e  wholly  by  tipling :  inns  and  ale-houses,  malting,  are  their  best 
ploughs ;  their  greatest  traffick,  to  sell  ale.  ^  Meteran  and  some  others  ob- 
ject to  as,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as  the  Hollanders :  Manual 
trades,  (saitb  he)  which  are  more  curious  or  troublesome,  are  wliolly  exer- 
riwrf  by  strangers  :  they  dwell  in  a  sea  full  offish  ;  but  they  are  so  idle, 
ihey  will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but  buy  it  of 
ih^  neighbours.  Tush  !  *  Mare  liberum :  they  fish  under  our  noses,  and 
sdl  K  to  us,  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 

— — — ^—  Pudet  h«c  opprobria  nobis 
Et  dici  potuisse  et  non  potuiase  reflellL 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers ;  and  know  not  how  to  an- 
swer it 

Amongst  our  towns  there  is  only  J  London  that  bears  the  face  of  a  city — 
^epitome  BritawnuB,  a  famous  emporium,  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a 
^loble  mart :  but  sola  crescit^  decrescentibus  aliis ;  and  yet,  in  my  slender 
judgement,  defective  in  many  things.  The  rest  (*some  few  excepted)  are  in 
ineaa  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor  and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their 

*  Hsnst  eotm.  1.  5.  e.  74 :  Agro  omnium  rerura  Infecundissimo.  aquA  indigente,  inter  saxeta,  urbt 
^■■n  rienntis8im«,  ob  orientit  negotiationes  et  occidentis.  •  Lib.  8.  Oeogr.  ob  asperum  titum. 

'Lib.  Edit,  a  Nic  Tregant  Belg.  A.  1616.  expedit.  in  Sinas.  (  Uhi  nobiles  proDii  loco  nabent  artem 
*^«aB  profiterL    Cienard.  ep.  I.  I.  ^  Lib.  13.  Belg.  Hist    Non  tarn  laboriosi,  ut  Belgic.  sed,  ut 

tt*FaiU.  otiatMVfl.  ritam  ut  plorimum  otiosam  a^entes :  artea  manuaris,  que  plurimum  habent  in  se 
Iwris  ct  diflc^tatia,  majoremque  requirunt  induatriam.  a  i>er^rinlB  et  exteris  exercentur  :  habitant 
*■  piaco^rino  nari ;  intena  tantum  non  piscantur  quam  insulao  suffecerit,  ted  a  ricinia  emere  cogun- 
hff.  •  Ofotii  Liber.  i  Urbs  anlmis  ntuneroque  potena,  et  robore  gentis.  Scaliger.  ^  Camden. 
'^»»K  Bitatow.  Norwieli.  Wotceater,  &c  i      ^^^i  ^ 
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decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  idleaess  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
riot,  which  had  rather  beg  or  loyter,  and  be  ready  to  starve,  than  work. 

I  cannot  deny,  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  cities, 
■*  that  they  are  not  so  feir  built,  (for  the  sole  magnificence  of  this  Idngdom, 
concerning  buildings,  hath  been  of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious 
houses)  so  rich,  thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countrevs.  Besides  the 
reasons  Cardan  gives,  {Subtil.  Lib.  1 1 .)  we  want  wine  and  oyl,  their  two  har- 
vests ;  we  dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and,  for  that  cause,  must  a  little  more  liberally 
"  feed  of  flesh,  as  all  Northern  countreys  do.  Our  provision  will  not  therefore 
extend  to  the  mcuntenance  of  so  many :  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  have  matter 
of  ail  sorts,  an  open  sea  of  traffick,  as  weU  as  the  rest,  goodly  havens.  And 
bow  can  we  excuse  our  negligence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  such  enor- 
mities that  follow  it  ?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  (you  will  say)  severe 
statutes,  houses  of  correction,  &c. — to  small  purpose,  it  seems ;  it  is  not  houses 
will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction :  ^  our  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reforroed, 
wants  supplyed.  In  othei*  countreys,  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  con- 
fess, (but  that  doth  not  excuse  us)  p  wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones, 
tumults,  discords,  contention,  law-suits,  many  laws  made  against  th^n  to 
repress  those  innumerable  brawls  and  law-suits,  excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay 
of  tillage,  depopulations,  *»  especially  against  rogues,  beggars,  Egyptian  vaga- 
bonds (so  termed  at  least)  which  have  *"  swarmed  all  over  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Poland,  (as  you  may  read  in  *  Munster,  Cranzius,  and  Aventinus)  as 
those  Tartars  and  Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  countreys — ^yet,  (such 
hath  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ages)  as  it  seems,  to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in 
Tiostrd  civitate  mertdicus  esto,  saith  Plato :  he  will  have  them  purged  from 
a  ^common-wealth,  ^  as  a  bad  humour  from  the  body^  that  are  like  so  many 
ulcers  and  boils,  and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spsmiards,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  < 
and  many  other  states,  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  Amiseus,  cap.  19. 
BoteruSy  libro  8,  cap.  2.  Osorius^  de  Rebus  gest.  Eman.  lib.  II  When  a 
countrey  is  overstored  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  over-laid  with  cattle, 
they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by  sending  out  colo- 
nies, or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans ;  or  by  employing  them  at  home  about 
some  public  buikiings,  as  bridges,  rode-ways,  (for  which  those  Romans  were 
femous  in  this  island)  as  Augustus  Csesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards  in 
their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosa  in  Peru,  where  some  thirty  thousand  men 
are  still  at  work,  six  thousand  fomaces  ever  boyling,  &c,  "  aqueducts, 
bridges,  havens,  those  stupend  works  of  Trajan,  Claudius  at  ^  Ostium,  Dio- 
clesiani  Thermee,  Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Pireeeum  in  Athens,  made  by  Themi- 
stocles,  amphitheatrums  of  curious  marble,  as  at  Verona,  Civitas  Philippi, 
and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Flaminian  wayes,  prodigious 
works  all  may  witness ;  and  (rather  than  they  should  be  *  idle)  as  those 
y  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Moeris,  and  Sesostris,  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to 
build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  chanels,  lakes,  gigantian 


">  M.  GainsfordB  arroment,  *'  Because  gentiemen  dwell  witb  us  in  the  countrey  villages,  our  cities 
are  less,"  is  nothine  U)  the  purpose.  Put  300  or  400  riHajges  in  a  shire,  and  erery  Tillage  yield  a  gen- 
tleman :  what  ia  400  funilies  to  encrease  one  of  our  cities  or  to  contend  with  theirs,  which  stand 
thicker?  and  whereas  ours  usually  consist  of  7000,  theirs  consist  of  40000  inhabitants.  ■  Maxima 
para  viotAs  in  came  oonsistit.    Poiyd.  Lib.  1.  Hist.  •  Refrs^nate  monopolii  licentiam;  paaciores 

alantur  otio ;  redlntegrettir  agricolatio ;  lanificium  instauretur ;  ut  sit  honestum  negotium,  quo  se  ex- 
erceat  otiosa  ilia  turba.  Nisi  his  malls  medcntur,  frustra  exercent  justitiam.  Mor.  Utop.  Lib.  1. 
p  Mandpiis  locunles.  eget  seris  Cappadoeum  rex.  Hor.  i  Regis  dignitatis  non  est  exercere  unperinm 
in  menaicos,  sed  in  opulentos.  Non  est  regni  decus,  sed  carceris  esse  custos.  Idem.  '  Colluvies 
hominum  mirabilis,  excocti  sole,  immundi  veste,  foedi  risu,  funis  imprimis  acres,  &c.  •  Cosmog. 
lib.  3.  c.  5.  *  Seneca.  Haud  minus  turpia  principi  multa  suj^plicia,  quam  medico  mnlta  funera. 
■  Ut  pituitam  et  bilcm  a  corpore,  (11.  de  leg.)  omnes  vult  extenninari.  •  See  Lipsius,  Admiranda. 
^  De  quo  Suet  in  Claudio ;  et  Plinius,  c.  36.  '  Ut  egestati  siraul  et  icnarin  occurratur,  opifioia  con. 
discantur,  tenues  subleventur.  Bodin.  1.  6.  c.  2.  num.  6, 7.  y  Amasis,  ^gyptirex,  legem  promulga. 
vit,  ut  omnes  subditi  quotannis  rationem  redder ent  unde  virerent. 
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vocka  ftH,  to  dnreit  them  from  rebellion^  riot,  dnrnkennesa ;  *quo  scilicet 
mlaMtWy  €t  ne  vagando  labor4Mre  desuescant. 

Another  eye-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivers, — a  great 
l^M^Mf^t  (as  *  Botems,  ^  Hippolytus  a  CoUibus,  and  other  politicians  bold) 
if  it  be  negiected  in  a  common-weahh.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  he- 
slowed  in  Uie  Low-Countreys  on  this  behalf,  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  terri- 
tory of  Padua,  in  ^  France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  Ukewise  about  corrivations 
of  waters,  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren  grounds,  to  drean  fens,  bogs,  and 
moors.  Massinissa  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africk 
(before  his  time  mcuh  and  horrid)  frxiitfril  and  bartable  by  this  means.  Great 
industry  is  goierally  used  all  over  the  eastern  countreys  in  this  kind,  especially 
in  Egypt,  idx>nt  Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  (Vertomannus  and  ^  Gotardus 
Arthns  relate)  about  Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of 
Spain,  Milan  in  Italy :  by  reason  of  which,  their  soil  is  much  improved,  and 
infinite  commodities  arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmos  betwixt  Africk  and  Asia, 
which  *  Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly  under- 
taken, bat  with  iU  success  (as  ^Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  PMny) ;  for  that  the 
Red-aea,  being  three  ^cubits  higher  than  ^gypt,  would  have  drowned  all  the 
ooantiey ,  c€ipto  destUerant^  they  left  off.  Yet  (as  the  same  ^  Diodorus  writes) 
Ptolemy  renewed  the  work  many  years  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  oppor- 
tnne  place. 

That  Isthmos  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made  navigable  by 
Demetrios,  by  Julius  Ceesai,  Nero,  Domitian,  Herodes  Atticus,  to  make  a  speedy 
'  passage,  and  less  dai^rous,  from  the  Ionian  and  ^geean  seas :  but,  because 
it  conld  notbeso  well  effected,  the Peloponnesians  built  a  wall,Hkeour  Picts  wall, 
abostSchcemis,  where  Neptunes  temple  stood,  and  m  the  shortest  cut  over  the 
isUuDOS,  (of  which  Diodorus,  Hb.  1 1 .  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Uran. — our  later  writers 
call  it  Hezamihum)  which^Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the  Venetians,  anno 
1463,  repaired  in  fifteen  days  with  thirty  thousand  men.  Some,  saith  Acosta, 
would  have  a  passage  cut  from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  America :  but 
Thnanos  andSerres,the  Frenchhistorians,speak  of  a  famousaqueduct  inFrance, 
JWlfTided  in  Henry  the  Fourths  time,  from  the  Loyr  to  the  Seine,  and  frx>m  Rho- 
damisto  Loyr,  the  Hke  to  which  was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  empe- 
roVyi  fr^om  Arar  to  Mosella,  (which  Cornelius  Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the  thirteenth 
of  hn  Annals,)  after  by  Charles  the  great,  and  oth^s.  Much  cost  hath  in  for- 
mer times  been  bestowed  in  either  new  making  or  mending  chanels  of  rivers,  and 
thar  paasages,(as  Aurelianusdid  by  Tiber  to  make  it  navigable  to  Rome,  to  con- 
vey com  from  iGgypt  to  the  city ;  vadum  alvci  tumentis  effodit,  saith  Vopiscus, 
€t  Tiheris  ripas  extruxit;  he  cut  fords,  made  banks,  &c.) decayed  havens,  which 
ChnKMas  the  emperour,  with  infinite  pains  and  charges,  attempted  at  Ostia,  (as 
I  have  said)  the  Venetians  at  this  day,  to  preserve  their  city.  Many  excellent 
neaiia,  to  enrich  their  territories,  have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces 
of  Europe,  as  planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us ;  silk-worms ;  ^  the  very 
mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Granado  yield  thirty  thousand  crowns  per  atmum 
to  the  king  of  Spains  coffers,  besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are 
busied  about  th^  in  the  kingdom  of  Granado,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain.     In 

"  Boacoldus,  ditcunu  polit.  cap.  8.  ■  Lib.  I.  de  increm.  urb.  cap.  6.  *>  Cap.  5.  de  increm.  urb. 
4kua  Ihaatu,  laeus,  aat  mare,  illait.  •  Incredibilem  comnioditatem,  vecturft  mercium,  tree  flavii  na- 
TigiabiJca.  Itc  Botenia.  de  GallU.  *■  Herodotus.  •  Ind.  Orient,  cap.  3.*  Rotam  in  medio  flumine 
eoBstitaimt,  coi  ex  pellibtu  animalinm  consntos  atres  appendant :  hi,  dum  rota  movetur,  aquam  per 
caaalrv,  kc  *  Centam  pedes  lata  fossa,  30  alta.  t  Contrary  to  that  of  Archimedes,  who  nolds  the 
Mycffflrics  of  all  waters  even.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  3.  *  Dion,  rausanius,  et  Nic.  Oerbelius^  Mnnster. 
Cocaa.  Hbw  4.  cap.  36.  Ut  brerlor  foret  navieatio,  et  minus  periculosa.  J  Charles  the  grcnt  went 
abtmt  to  make  a  channel  from  Rhine  to  Danubius.  Bil.  Pirkimerus,  descript  Ger.  the  mines  are  yet 
sees  abooi  Wfwenberg,  from  Rednich  to  Altemal.  Ut  naviffabilia  inter  se  Occidentis  et  Septentrionis 
Ivtoca  Screnl.        ^  Maginus,  Oeogr.  Simlerus,  de  rep.  Uelvet  lib.  1.  descript.  ,      r^r^m  /> 
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France,  a  great  benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &g.  Whether  these  things  might  not 
be  as  happUy  attempted  with  us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted — 
silk-worms  (I  mean),  vines,  fir-trees,  &c.  Cardan  exhcnrts  Edward  the  Sixth 
to  plant  ohves,  and  is  fully  perswaded  they  would  prosper  in  this  island.  With 
us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part  neglected.  Our  streams  are  not  great,  I 
confess,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  island  :  yet  they  run  smoothly 
and  even,  not  headlong,  swift,  or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foaming 
Rhodanus  and  Loyre  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  violent  Durius  in 
Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl-pools,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danubius,  about 
Schafhausen,  Lausenburgh,  Linz,  and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators; 
or  broad  shaUow,  as  Neckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and 
hir  as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  Eurotas  in  Laconia ;  they 
gently  ghde  along,  and  mi^ht  as  well  be  repaired,  many  of  them,  (I  mean 
Wie,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thambis  at  Oxford,  the  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the 
mean  time)  as  the  river  of  Lee  from  Ware  to  London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or 
(as  some  will)  Henry  the  first,  'made  a  channel  from  Trent  to  Lincoln, 
navigable ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Cambden,  is  decayed :  and  much  mention 
is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments,  found  about  old  °*  Verulamhim : 
good  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose 
chanels,  havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  contemn  this 
benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore  compelled,  in  the  inner  parts 
of  this  island,  b^use  portage  is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves, 
and  live  hke  so  many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth, 
Milford,  &c. — equivalent,  if  not  to  be  preferred,  to  that  Indian  Havana,  old 
Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in  Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acamania,  Suda  in  Crete, 
— which  have  few  ^ips  in  them,  little  or  no  traffick  or  trade,  which  have  scarce 
a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities :  sed  viderint  politici,  I  could 
here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  defects  among  us,  and 
in  other  countreys^-depopulations,  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such, 
gu€B  nunc  in  aurem  susurrare  non  libet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  nequidgra- 
viu$  dicatn^  that  I  do  not  overshoot  my  seif—Sui  Minervum — I  am  forUi  of 
my  element,  as  you  peradventure  suppose ;  and  sometimes  Veritas  odium 
parit,  as  he  said ;  verjuice  and  oatmeal  is  good  for  a  parret :  for,  as  Lucian 
said  of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a  politician,  he  that  will  freely  speak  and  write, 
must  be  for  ever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or  law,  but  lay  out  the  matter 
truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  (I  deny  not)  to  rectifie  such  enormities ;  and  so  in 
all  other  countreys;  but,  it  seems,  not  alwayes  to  good  purpose.  We  had 
need  of  some  general  visitor  in  our  age  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss^-a 
just  army  of  Rosie-cross  men ;  for  they  will  amend  all  matters,  (they  say) 
religion,  policy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c. — another  Attila,  Tamb«:- 
lane,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Achelous,  AugecB  stabulum  purgare,  to  subdue 
tyrants,  as  °  he  did  Diomedes  and  Busiris ;  to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus 
and  Lacinius ;  to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione ;  to  pass  the 
torrid  zone,  the  desarts  of  Libya,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and  Cen- 
taures — or  another  Theban  Crates  to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quar- 
rels and  controversies,  as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a 
god  in  Athens,  As  Hercules  ** purged  the  world  of  monsters^  and  subdued 
themy  so  did  he  fight  ajainst  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  ^c.  and  all  those 

I  Camden  in  Lincolnshire,  Foasedike.  "Ne&rS.  Albont.  ■  Lisius  Oindd.  Nat.  Comes.  •Apa- 
leiua,  lib.  4.  Flor.  Lar.  ftuniliaris  inter  homines  cUtia  sua  cultua  est,  litinm  omnium  et  jurgiorum 
inter  proplnquos  arbiter  et  disceptator.  Ad  versus  iraeundiaro,  invidiam,  avaritiam,  libidinem, 
c»teraqae  animi  humani  vitia  et  monstra  philosophus  iate  Hvrcules  fuit.  Pestes  eas  mentibus  exegit 
omnas,  Ite. 
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Jiral  vices  and  numsters  of  the  mmd.  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some 
soch  riataTy  or  (if  wishing  would  serve)  one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as 
Tinolaus  desired  in  ^Lucian,  by  yertue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as 
tes  thousand  men,  or  an  army  of  gyants,  go  invisible,  open  gates  and  castle 
doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport  himself  in  an  instant  to  what 
pbce  he  deaired,  alter  affections,  cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might 
lange  over  the  world,  and  reform  all  distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he 
would  himself.  He  might  reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  m  order,  that 
iakal  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland,  on  the  other;  and  tame  the 
yagmbond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  eastern  countreys,  that  they 
sbonld  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct  them.  He  might 
roM  out  barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Australis 
Imeoftdta;  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages;  drean  those 
nughtj  Mffiodan  fens ;  cut  down  those  vast  Hercynian  woods,  irrigate  those 
barren  Arabian  desarts,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorbutuniy 
p&ca^  morbus  Neapolitanus^  S^c,  end  all  our  idle  controversies ;  cut  off  our 
tamohnons  desires,  inordinate  lusts;  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  heresie, 
schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  crucifie  the  world ;  catechise  gross 
ignorance,  purge  Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  andjealousie, 
Germany  of  driinkenness,  all  our  northern  countreys  of  gluttony  and  intem- 
perance ;  castigate  our  hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tutors ;  lash  diso- 
bedient children,  negligent  servants ;  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal 
sons;  enforce  idle  persons  to  work;  drive  drunkards  off  the  ale-house; 
repress  thieves,  visit  corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  &c.  But,  as  L. 
Lianius  taxed  Timolaiis,  you  may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd,  and  ridicu- 
loos  wishes,  not  to  be  hoped  :  all  must  be  as  it  is.  PBoccalinus  may  cite 
cooumm- wealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek  to  reform  the  world  it  self 
by  commissioners ;  but  there  is  no  remedy ;  it  may  not  be  redressed  :  desi- 
memt  homines  turn  demum  stultescere,  quando  esse  desinent :  so  long  as  they 
can  W9g  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Becanae,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  di£ficult,  impossible,  and  far  beyond 
Hercules  labours  to  be  performed,  let  ^hem  be  rude,  stupid,  ignorant,  incult : 
i^is  super  Japidem  sedeat ;  and  as  the  ^apologist  will,  resp.  tussi  et  graveo- 
Iniii  lahoreiy  mundus  vitio ;  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are ;  let  them 
'tjrvinize,  epicurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  factions, 
si^peistitions,  law-suits,  wars  and  contentions,  live  in  riot,  poverty,  want, 
miBery ;  rebel,  Wallow  as  so  many  swine  in^eir  own  dung,  with  Ulysses 
companions ;  stultos  jubeo  esse  libenter.  .^^^rwill  yet,  to  satufie  and  please 
my  self,  make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  common- 
woUth  of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer,  build  cities,  make  laws, 

statutes,  as  I  list  my  self.  And  why  may  I  not^? *pictoribus  atque  poetiSySfc 

You  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had ;  and,  besides,  my  predecessor  Demo- 
critos  was  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera,  a  law -maker,  as  some  say ;  and 
why  may  not  I  premme  so  much  as  he  did  ?  However  I  will  adventure. 
For  the  site,  if  you  will  needs  urge  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved  :  it  may 
be  in  Terra  Australis  Incognita ;  there  is  room  enough  (for,  of  my  know- 
ledge, neither  that  hungry  Spaniard,^  nor  Mercurius  Britannicus,  have  yet 
^Kovered  half  of  it),  or  else  one  of  those  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Zur^ 
which,  like  the  Cyanean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are 
accessible  only  at  set  times,  and  to  some  few  persons  ;  or  one  of  the  For- 
tunate isles ;  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they  are  ?  There  is  room 
enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and  northern  coasts  of  Asia.     But  I 

"Total  ScTig.        *  Ragguaglio,  part  2.  cap.  8.  et  part  3.  c.  17.        i  Velent  Andren  Apolog.  man! p. 
M.       '  ^ti  MntUdiu  es^  sonlncat  adhuc.       •  Uor.       *  Ferdinando  Quir.  1618. 
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will  choose  a  sUe,  whose  latitude  shall  be  45  degrees  (I  respect  aot  miimtes), 
in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  perhaps  un<kr  the  ssquator,  that  °  paradise 
of  the  world,  ubi  semper  virem  lauruty  jpc.  where  is  a  perpetual  spring.    The 
longitude,  for  some  reasons,  I  will  conceal.     Yet  be  it  kkoymn  to  all  men  6y 
these  j^esentty  that  if  any  honest  gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  money,  as 
Cardan  allows  aa  astrologer  for  casting  a  nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer ;  I  will 
acquaint  him  with  my  project ;  or,  if  any  worthy  man  will  stand  for  any  tem- 
poral Of  spkitual  office,  or  dignity,  (for,  as  he  said  of  his  archbishoprick  of  Uto- 
pia, *tis  sanctus  ambitus^  and  not  amiss  to  be  sought  after)  it  shall  be  freely 
given,  without  all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &c.  his  own  worth  shall  be  the 
best  spokesman :  and  (because  we  shall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons) 
if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  place  Infti- 
self,  he  shall  have  present  possession.     It  shall  be  divided  into  twelve  or  thir- 
teen provinces ;  and  those,  by  hills,  rivers,  rode-wayes,  or  some  more  emi- 
nent limits,  exactly  bounded.     Each  province  shall  have  a  metropolis,  which 
shall  be  so  placed  as  a  center  almost  in  a  circumference,  and  the  rest  at  equal 
distances,  some  twelve  ItaUan  miles  asunder,  or  thereabout;  and  in  them  shall 
be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man,  staiis  koris  et  diebus:  no 
market-towns,  markets  or  fairs ;  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  (no  village  shall 
stand  above  six,  sevofi ,  or  eight  miles  from  a  city)  except  those  emporiums 
which  are  by  the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergea 
of  old,  London,  Sec,     Cities,  most  piut,  shall  be  situate  upon  navigable  rivers 
or  lakes,  creeks,  havens — and,  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long* 
square,^  with  fair,  broad,  and  straight  ^  streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  bnck 
and  stone,  like  Bruges,  Bruxels,  Rhegium,  Lepidi,  Bema  in  Switzerland,  Mi- 
lan, Mantua,  Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tartary  described  by  M.  Polus,  or  that 
Venetian  Palma.   1  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser  build- 
ing, walls  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some  frontier  towns, 
or  by  the  sea  side,  and  those  to  be  fortified  *  after  the  latest  manner  of  fortifica- 
tion, and  site  upon  convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.     In  every  so  built 
city,  1  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to  bury  the  dead  in, 
not  in  church-yards — a  citadella  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons  for 
ofienders,  opportune  market-places  of  all  sorts,  for  corn,  meat,  cattle,  fuel, 
fish,  &c,  commodious  courts  of  ju^ce,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  burses, 
meeting  places,  armories,  y  in  which  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  fire, 
— artillery  gardens,  pubhck  walks,  theaters,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for 
all  gymnicks,    spmts,  and  honest  recreations, —  hospitals  of  all  kinds  for 
children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men,  mad  men,  soukliers — pest-houses, . 
&c,  (not  built  precarioy  or  by  gowty  benefactors,  who,  when  by  fraud  and 
rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed  whole  provinces,  societies, 
&c,  give  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a  satisfactory  alms-house,  school,  or 
bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps ;  which  is  no  otherwise  than 
to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten)  and 
those  hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences, 
donaries,  for  a  set  number,  (as  in  ours)  just  so  many  and  no  more  at  such  a 
rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or  less,  and  that  ex 
publico  cerario,  and  so  still  maintained :  von  nobis  solum  nati  sumus^  ^c. 
I  will  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in  each  town, 
common   *  granaries,    as   at    Dresden   in   Misnia,    Stetein   in   Pomerland, 
Noreraberg,  &c,  colleges  of  mathematicians,  musicians,  and  actors,  as  of 

••  Vide  Acosto  et  Laet.       *  Vide  Patiitiam.  lib.  S.  tit  10.  de  Inttit  Reip.       w  gic  oUm  Hippoduxuia 
Milesius.  Arist  polit  c.  11.  et  Vitruvius,  1. 1.  c.  uU.  »  With  vralls  of  earth,  &c.        7  De  his,  PUn. 

epiBt.  42.  lib.  10.  et  Tacit.  Annal.  13.  lib.        •  Vide  Brisonluin,  de  regno  Pera.  lib.  3.  de  his,  et  Vege- 
tium,  lib.  8.  cap.  3.  de  AnnonA. 
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oM  al  Lebedum  in  loaia,  ^  alchymistB,  physicians,  artists  and  {^ilosophers : 
tint  all  arts  and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  said  better  learned ;  and 
paUick  hislonographers,  (as  amongst  those  antient  ^  Persians,  qui  in  com'- 
mtemiarias  referehant  qua  memoratu  digna  gerebantur)  informed  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  register  all  iamous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient 
sciibler,  partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.     I  wu]  provide  publick 
achoofe,  of  all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  See,  especially  of  ^  grammar 
and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordinarily  used, 
but  by  use,  example,  coniFersation,  as  travellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses 
teach  th^  children.     As  I  will  have  ail  such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  *  publick 
goremours,  fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  sediles,  queestors,  overseers 
of  papik,  widows  goods,  and  all  publick  houses,  &c.  and  those,  once  a  year, 
to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts,  expences,  to  avoid  confusion  ;  et  sic 
JUt  u1  nan  cU^sumant,  (as  Plmy  to  Trajan)  qtiod  pudeat  dicere.     They  shall 
be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officers,  and  govemours  of  each  city,  which 
shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers,  but  noblemen  ana  gentle- 
men, which  shall  be  tyed  to  residence  in  those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such 
set  times  and  seasons ;  for  I  see  no  reason  (which  ^  Hippolytus  complains  of) 
that  it  should  be  more  dishonourable  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city,  than 
the  amntreyy  or  unseemly  to  dwell  there  now,  than  of  olds    « I  will  have 
BO  bogs,  fens,  marishes,  vast  woods,  desarts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed 
(yet  not  depopulated,  and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not) ;  for  that 
which  is  common,  and  every  mans,  is  no  mans :  the  richest  countreys  are 
■till  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy ;  and  where  inclosures 
are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best  **  husbanded,  as  about  Florence  in  Ital^, 
Damascus  in  Syria,  &c.  which  are  liker  gardens  than  fields.     I  will  not  have 
a  barren  acre  in  all  my  territories,  no  not  so  much  as  the  tops  of  mountains  : 
where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplyed  by  art :  ^  lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be 
left  desolate.    All  common  high-wayes,  bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters, 
aqoeductSy  chanels,  publick  works,  buildings,  &c.  out  of  a  J  common  stock, 
curiously  maintained  and  kept  in  repair ;  no  depopulations,  ingrossings,  alter- 
ations of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent  of  some  supervisors,  that  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see  what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all 
places,  what  is  amiss,  how  to  help  it ;  Et  quid  quaque  ferat  regio,  et  quid 
qiutque  recuset ;  what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  com,  what  for 
cattle,  gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  &c.  with  a  charitable  division  in  every 
village,  (not  one  domineering  nouse  greedily  to  swallow  up  all,  which  is  too 
common  with  us)  what  fpr  lords,  ^  what  for  tenants :  and,  because  they  shall 
be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such  lands  they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees, 
drean,  fence,  &c.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a  known  rent,  and  known  fine, 
to  free  them  fit)m  those  intolerable  exactions  of  tyrannizing  landlords.    These 
supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity  of  land  in  each  manor  is  fit 

^No(  to  mftke  gold,  bot  for  matters  of  physick.  •  Bresonias.  Josephas,  lib.  81.  antiq.  Jad.  cap. 
i.  Herod,  lib.  8.  «  So  Lod.  Vires  thinka  best,  Comminias,  and  others.  •  Plato  3.  do  lee.  jEdiles 
emrimlt^qaifora,  fontet,  rias,  portus.  plateas,  etid  genus  alia  procurpnt — Vide  Isaacum  Pontanuxn, 
de  cir.  AmsteL  b»c  omnia,  &c.  Gotardum  et  alios.  'De  increm.  urb.  cap.  13.  Ingenae  fateor  me 
mom  iateiligen*  curignobiUos  sit  orbes  bene  munitas  colere  nunc  quam  olim.  aut  cas«  rusticn  proesse 
fUB  oriM.  Idem  Ubertus  Foliot,  de  NeapoU.  t  Ne  tantillum  quidem  soli  incultum  relinquitur :  ut 
vRuvi  ait  nepolUcem  quidem  agri  in  his  regionfbus  sterilem  aut  infecondum  reperiri.  Marcus  He- 
oui^iatf,  Angoatanos.  de  regno  Chine,  1.  1.  c.  3.  ^  M.  Carew,  in  his  Surrey  of  Cornwall,  sAith, 
thst.  before  tnateonntrey  was  inclosed,  the  husbandmen  drank  water,  did  eat  litUe  or  no  bread,  fol.  66. 
lik.  L  tkeir  apparel  was  coane ;  they  went  bare-legged ;  their  dwelling  was  correspondent ;  but  since 
iBckaore,  they  lire  decently,  and  have  money  to  spend:  (fol.  23.)  when  their  fields  were  common, 
their  wooU  was  coarse  Cornish  hair :  but.  since  inclosure,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and  their 
Mil  amcb  Bended.  Tuaser,  c.  Se.  of  his  Husbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed  is  worth  three 
mt*m^m,tm»  The  ooliBtrey  inclosed  I  praise :  The  other  delighteth  not  me ;  For  nothing  of  wealth  it  doth 
afae.fcc  UacredibiUsnangionunoopia:  nihllo  pauciores  in  aquis  quam  in  continent!  coromo- 
lantor.  M.  Rir«ius,  expedit.  in  Sinas,  1. 1.  c.  3.  JTo  this  purpose,  Arist.  polit.  8.  c.  6.  allows  a  third 
put  of  their  Te%eiiews,  Hippodamus  half.        ^  Ita  lex  agraria  olim  Rome. 
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for  the  lords  demeans,  what  for  holding  of  tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  hus- 
banded, Q  Ut  Magnetes  equis,  Minytt,  gens  cognita  remis,)  how  to  be  ma- 
nured, tilled,  rectified,  '"^and  what  proportion  is  fit  for  all  callings,  because 
private  possessors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill  husbands,  oppressors,  covetous, 
and  know  not  how  to  improve  their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  owa, 
and  not  publick  good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for,  °  rather  than 
effected,  Respub,  Christianopolitana,  Campanellas  City  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  meer  chimeras  :  and  Platos  community  in 
many  things  is  impious,  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  it  takes  away  all  splendor 
and  magnificence.  I  will  have  several  orders,  degrees  of  nobility,  and  those 
**  hereditary,  not  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the  mean  time ;  for  they  shall 
be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  pensions,  or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some 
honest  calling,  they  shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  I  will  have  such  a 
proportion  of  ground  belonging  to  every  barony  :  he  that  buyes  the  land,  shall 
buy  the  barony :  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony,  and  antient  de- 
mesns,  shall  forfeit  his  honours.  As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so 
some  again  by  election  or  gifl  (besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities)  like 
our  bishopricks,  prebends,  the  Bassas  palaces  in  Turky,  the  p  procurators 
houses,  and  offices  in  Venice,  which  (like  the  golden  apple)  shall  be  given  to 
the  worthiest  and  best  deserving  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their 
worth  and  good  service,  as  so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  {honos  alit  artes) 
and  encouragements  to  others.  For  I  hate  those  severe,  unnatural,  harsh, 
German,  French,  and  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  plebeians  from  honours : 
be  they  never  so  wise,  rich,  vertuous,  valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must 
not  be  patritians,  but  keep  their  own  rank :  this  is  natura  bellum  inferre^ 
odious  to  God  and  men ;  I  abhor  it.  My  form  of  government  shall  be  mo- 
narchical ; 

(  <  nanquam  liberUs  gmtior  exstat, 

Qnam  sub  rege  pio,  ftc, 

few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in  the  mother 
tongue,  that  every  man  may  understand.  Every  city  shall  have  a  peculiar 
trade  or  privilege,  by  which  it  shall  be  chiefly  maintained :  ''  and  parents 
shall  teach  their  children,  (one  of  three  at  least)  bring  up  and  instruct  them 
in  the  mysteries  of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town,  these  several  tradesmen 
shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  danger  or  offence. 
Fire-irades,  as  smiths,  forge-men,  brewers,  bakers,  metal-men,  &c.  shall 
dwell  apart  by  themselves ;  dyers,  tanners,  fel-mongers,  and  such  as  use 
water,  m  convenient  places  by  themselves :  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad 
smells,  as  butchers  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote  places, 
and  some  back  lanes.  Fraternities  and  companies  I  approve  of,  as  mer- 
chants burses,  colleges  of  druggers,  physicians,  musicians,  &c.  but  all  trades 
to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as  our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and 
brewers ;  com  it  self,  what  scarcity  soever  shall  come,  not  to  exceed  such  a 
price.  Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought  in,  'if  they  be  neces- 
sary, commodious,  and  such  as  nearly  concern  mans  life,  as  com,  wood, 
cole,  &c.  and  such  provision  we  cannot  want,  I  will  have  little  or  no  custom 
paid,  no  taxes;  but  for  such  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament, 
as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels,  &c.  a  greater 

■Lucanut,  L  6.  "Hie  segetes.  illic  ren^unt  felicias  uve*  Arborei  fetus  alibi,  atque  injussa  ri. 
rescunt  Gramina.  Vlrg.  1.  Oeorg.  "Job.  Valent  Andreas,  Lord  Verulam.  "So  is  ft  in  tbe  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  France.  *  See  Contarenua  and  Osorius  de  rebus  gestis  Emanuelia.  <  Clau- 
dian,  1.  7.  '  Hero'iotus,  Erato  U  6.  Cum  iCgyptits  Lacedcmonii  in  boc  eongmunt,  quod  eomm  pre- 
cones,  tibicines,  coqui,  et  reliqui  artifices,  in  patemo  artiflcio  suceedunt,  et  coquus  a  coquo  gigmtur, 
et  pattern o  opere  persorerat.  Idem  Marcus  Pj.Ius,  de  Quincay.  Idem  Osorius,  de  Emanuele  rege  I^- 
sitann.  Riccius.  de  Sinis.  •  Hippol.  a  Coliibus,  de  increm.  urb.  c.  90.  Plat.  7.  de  legibus.  Qun 
ad  vitam  ueceHsaria,  et  quibus  carere  non  possumus,  nullum  dependi  vectigal,  he. 
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inpost.  1  will  bave  certain  ships  sent  out  for  new  discoveries  every  year, 
•  and  some  discreet  men  appointed  to  travel  into  all  neighbour  kingdoms  by 
land,  which  shall  obeerve  what  artificial  inventions  and  good  laws  are  in  other 
coontieys,  customs,  alterations,  or  ought  else,  concerning  war  or  peace,  which 
may  tend  to  the  common  good;-^ecc]e8iastical  discipline,  penes  episcopoBy 
SBbocdinate  as  the  other  :  no  impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church-livings, 
or  (MK  imrale  man,  but  common  societies,  corporations,  drc.  and  those  rec- 
tors of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  universities,  examined  and  approved 
as  the  literati  in  China.  No  pansh  to  contain  above  a  thousand  auditors. 
1/  it  were  possible,  I  would  have  such  priests  as  should  imitate  Christ,  charita- 
bfe  bwyers  diould  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  temperate  and  modest 
physiciaiis,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers  should  know  them- 
selves, DobleDoen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and  cozening,  magis- 
trates corruption,  &c.  But  this  is  impossible ;  I  must  get  such  as  I  may.  I 
win  therefore  have  "  of  lawyers,  jud|?es,  advocates,  physicians,  chyrurgions, 
&c.  a  set  number ;  ^  and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  hjs  own  cause, 
to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge,  which  he  doth  to  his  advocate,  as  at  Fez  in 
Airick,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Raguse,  sit  am  quisque  caussam  dicere  tenetur; — 
those  adrocates,  chyrurgions  and  ^  physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  main- 
tained oat  of  the  '^  common  treasure ;  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken,  upon  pain 
of  losing  their  places ;  or,  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and  when  ^  the  cause  is 
fally  ended.  'He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a  pledge,  which  if  it  be 
proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or  malitiouslv,  he  shall 
forfeit  and  lose.  Or  else,  before  any  suit  b^in,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  his 
complaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose :  if  it  be  of  moment, 
be  shall  be  suffered,  as  before,  to  proceed ;  if  otherwise,  they  shall  determine 
it.  AO  causes  shall  be  pleaded  suppresso  notniney  the  parties  names  con- 
cealed, if  some  circumstances  do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other 
officers  shall  be  aptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  conmion 
arbitrators  to  hear  causes,  and  end  all  controversies ;  and  those  not  single, 
but  three  at  least  on  the  bench  at  once,  to  determine  or  give  sentence ;  and 
those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots,  and  not  to  continue  still  in  the  same 
office.  No  controversie  to  depend  above  a  year,  but,  without  all  delayes 
and  further  appeals,  to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and  finally  concluded  in 
that  time  allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferiour  magistrates,  to  be  chosen 
'  as  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the  ^  Venetians ;  and 
such  again  not  be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies,  honours,  offices,  ex- 
cept they  be  sufficiently  ^  qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the 
strict  approbation  of  deputed  examinators :  ^  first,  scholars  to  take  place,  then 
MMikiiers ;  for  I  am  of  Vegetius  his  opinion,  a  scholar  deserves  better  than  a 
sookher,  hecAuaitunius  (Btatis  sunt  qucB  fortiter  Jiunt,  qu<B  vero  pro  utilitate 
reipmb.  scribuntury  atema :  a  souldiers  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a  scholars  for 
ever.     If  they  *  misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and  accordingly 

■Pltto,  13.  delegibiu,  40  annos  nmtos  vult,  ut,  si  quid  memorabile  riderint  apud  exteros,  hoc  ipsam 
la  fcwntbu  reeipiator.  "  Simlerus,  in  Helvetii.  *  Utopiensea  caussidicos  excludunt  qui  caussaa 
Mffliir  «t  Taib«  traeteot  et  dispotrat.  Iniquisaimum  cenaent  hominem  uUia  oblM^ri  legibos,  qun  aut 
■BMBCoaBores  aont  qoam  ut  perl^  queant,  aut  obscuriores  quam  ut  a  quoris  possint  intelligi.  volunt 
MwaammiMqait  cauamn  agat,  eamqae  referat  judici  quam  narraturua  fuerat  patrono :  sic  minus  erit 
aakacBB,  eC  rcritas  fiMilina  elicietur.  Mot.  Utop.  1.  2.  ^  Medici  ex  publico  victum  aumunt.  Boter. 
L  L  c.  St'de  iBgjrptila.  «  De  his,  lege  Patrit.  I.  3.  tit  8.  de  reip.  Inatit.  y  Nihil  a  clientibuHpa- 
tnMd  Meuiiant,  prioaquaA  Us  finita  eat.  BarcL  Argen.  lib.  3.  'It  ia  ao  in  most  tne  cities  In  Ger- 
i^y.  ■  Matt  Rieeioa,  ezped.  in  Sinaa,  L  1.  c.  5,  de  examinatione  electionum  copiose  agit,  &c. 
^G«&ar.  dterepab.  Venet  1. 1.  'Osor.  1.  11.  de  reb.  geat  Eman.  Qui  in  Uteris  maximoa  pro^ressua 
taottbU,  "»«**—*•  boooxibos  afficiuntur ;  aecundua  honoria  gradua  miUtibua  aaaignatur ;  poatreml  ordi- 
^nSaaieiM.  Doctoram  homlnum  judiciia  in  altiorem  locum  qulaque  prefertur :  et  qui  a  plurimia 
appwlirttof,  aapfiorea  in  rep.  dignitatee  conaequitor.  Qui  in  boc  examine  jprimas  habet.  inaigni  per 
•Sua  vitm  dinitate  ina^mtnr,  marchioni  aimilia,  aut  dud,  apud  noa.  *  Cedant  anna  togn.  •  Aa 
iB  BccaS,  Laeerne.  Friborge  in  Switserland,  a  rltioaa  llrer  ia  Incapable  of  any  office ;  if  aaenator,  in- 
tetlj<iepa.ed.    BUalenia.  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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punished;  and,  whether  their  offices  be  annual  ^or  otherwise,  once  a  year 
they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and  gire  an  account :  for  men  are  partial 
and  passionate,  merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  mvour, 
&c.  omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum,  like  Solons  Areopagites,  or  those 
Roman  censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  <  be  visited  invicem  themselves ; 
^  they  shall  oversee  that  no  proling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  in- 
sult over  his  inferiors,  as  so  many  wild  b&sists,  oppress,  domineer,  fley,  grinde, 
or  trample  on,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  mere  be  aqualnle  ius,  justice 
equally  done,  live  as  friends  and  brethren  together ;  and  (which  ^  Sesellius 
would  have  and  so  much  desires  in  his  kingdom  of  France)  a  diapason  and 
sweet  harmony  of  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  plebeians,  so  mutually  tyed 
and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as  laws  and  authority,  as  that  they  never  dis- 
agree, insult,  or  incroach  one  upon  another.  If  any  man  deserve  well  in  his 
office,  he  shall  be  rewarded  ; 


-quis  eBin-rirtntem  ampleetitiur  ipMm* 


PriemU  si  tolUs  7- 

He  that  invents  any  thing  for  publick  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes 
a  treatise,  J  or  performs  any  noble  exploit  at  home  or  abroad,  ^  shall  be  accord- 
ingly enriched,  ^  honoured,  and  preferred.  I  say,  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius, 
Hostem  quiferiet  mihi  erit  Carthaginiensis  :  let  him  be  of  what  condition 
he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  have  best. 

Tilianus  in  Philonius,  (out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt)  wisht  all  his 
books  were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  ^  to  redeem  captives, 
set  free  prisoners,  and  relieve  all  poor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means : 
religiously  done,  I  deny  not;  but  to  what  purpose?  Suppose  this  were  so 
well  done,  within  a  little  after,  though  a  man  had  Croesus  wealth  to  bestow, 
there  would  be  as  many  moi-e.  Wherefore  I  will  suffer  no  ^  beggars,  rogues, 
vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all,  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives, 
how  they  maintain  ^themselves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,  and 
single,  tney  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built  for 
that  purpose;  if  married  and  infirm,  past  work,  or,  by  inevitable  loss  or 
some  such  like  misfortune,  cast  behind, — by  distribution  of  Pcorn,  house- 
rent  free,  annual  pensions  or  money,  they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  re- 
warded for  their  good  service  they  have  formerly  done  :  if  able,  they  shall  be 
enforced  to  work.  *»  For  I  see  no  reason  (as  ^  he  said)  why  an  epicure  or 
idle  drone,  a  rick  glutton,  a  usurer,  should  live  at  ease,  and  do  nothing,  live 
in  honour,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and  oppress  others,  when  as,  in  tke 
mean  time,  a  poor  labourer,  a  smitk,  a  carpenter,  an  kusbandnian — tkat  hath 
spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,  as  an  asse  to  carry  burdens,  to  do  tke 
common-wealtk  good,  and  without  whom  v)e  cannot  live — shall  he  left  in  his 
old  age  to  begg  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life,  worse  than  a  jument. 

'Not  abore  three  yean,  Aristot.  polit.  5.  c.  8.  sNam  quia  castodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  ^Cy- 
treus,  in  Oreisgeia.  Qui  non  ex  sublirai  despiciant  inferiores,  nee  ut  bestiaa  conculoent  slbl  subditos, 
auotoritatis  nomini  conflsi.  Sec.  '  Seaellius  de  rep.  OaUoram,  lib.  1.  et  2.  i  Si  quis  effre^um  aut 
bello  aut  pace  perfecerit  SeseL  1.  1.  ^  Ad  regendam  rempub.  soli  literati  adraittuntur ;  nee  ad 
cam  rem  gratii  maglstratuum  aut  regis  indigent ;  omnia  ab  explorati  cujusque  scientii  et  virtute  pen. 
dent.  Riccius,  I.  1.  c.  H.       >  In  defuncti  locum  eum  Jussit  subrogari,  qui  inter  m^ores  rirtute  reliquis 

Srffiiret ;  nun  fuit  apad  mortales  ullum  excellentius  certamen,  aut  cujub  Tictoria  mazis  esset  expeten- 
a :  non  enim  inter  celeres,  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos,  robtistissimo,  &c.       ■  Nullum  videres  vel 
in  hac  vel  in  vicinis  regionibus  pauperem,  nullum  obnratum,  Ste.  "  NuUqs  mendieos  apud  Siaas  ; 

nemini  sano,  quamvis  oculis  oroatus  sit,  mendlcare  permittitur :  omnes  pro  viribus  labore  ooguntur ; 
csci  molis  trusatilibus  versandis  addicuntur :  soli  hospltiis  gaudent,  qui  ad  labores  sunt  ineptL  Osor. 
1.  11.  de  reb.  gest  Eman.  Heming  de  reg.  Chin.  1.  1.  c  3.  Ootard.  Arth.  Orient.  Ind.  descr.     •Alex. 


Aristot  poL  5.  c  8.  Vitiosum,  quum  soli  paunerum  liberi  educantur  ad  labores,  nobilium,  et  divitum 
in  Toluptatibus  et  deliciis.  '  Que  haec  injusiitia,  ut  nobilb  quisplam,  aut  foenerator,  qui  nihil  agat» 
lautam  et  splendidam  vitam  agat.  otio  et  deliciis,  quum  interim  auriga,  faber,  agrioola,  quo  respub. 
carere  non  potest,  vltam  adeo  misen       '      '      '       '  '        ^  •■    '         -^'-^    •    « 

resp.  qiued 


Srodigtj. 
orcntis  8>taUa,  fame  penset  et  flsrumnis.    Mor.  Utop.  1.  2. 
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As  *  all  conditioiis  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  over-tired,  but 
hxre  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  holidayes,  indulgere  genio,  feasts  and 
inerrj  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a  week 
to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  shall  please, 
(like  ^that  S^Mccarii  festii  amongst  the  Persians,  those  Satumals  in  Rome) 
as  wdl  as  his  master.  "  If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wine  or 
strong  drink  in  a  twelve  moneth  after.  A  bankrupt  shall  be  ^  catademiatus 
»  oMiphitheatro,  publickly  shamed ;  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,  if 
by  not  or  ne^igence  he  hath  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a  twelve  moneth 
imprisoned ;  if  in  that  space  his  creditours  be  not  satisfied,  "^  he  shall  be 
haaged*  He  *  that  commits  sacrilege,  shall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  bears 
fidse-wimeas,  or  is  of  perjury  convict,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except 
be  redeem  it  with  his  head.  Murder,  ^  adultery,  shall  be  punished  by  death, 
'  bat  not  thdl,  except  it  be  some  more  grievous  offence,  or  notorious  offen- 
ders :  otherwise  they  shall  be  condemned  to  the  gaUies,  mines,  be  his  slaves 
whom  they  offended,  during  their  Uves.  I  hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  and 
that  duram  Persarum  legem^  as  ^  Brisonius  calls  it ;  or  as  *^  Ammianus,  m- 
pendio  /armidatas  et  abominandas  leges,  per  quas,  ob  noxam  unius,  omnis 
itasperit :  hard  law,  that  wife  and  children,  friends  and  alUes,  should 
for  the  fethers  oftenee ! 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  ^  be  25,  no  woman  till  she  be  20,  ^  nisi  aliter 
iB^9ensatum  ftterit.  If  one  ^die,  the  other  party  shall  not  marrv  till  six 
mniths  af^;  and,  because  many  &milies  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly, 
exhaast  and  undone  by  great  dowers,  ^none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
fittle,  and  that  by  supervisors,  rated  :  they  that  are  foul  shall  have  a  greater 
portion ;  if  ^r,  none  at  all,  or  very  little ;  k  however,  not  to  exceed  such  a 
rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  fit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those 
yean,  poverty  shall  hinder  no  man  firom  marriage,  or  any  other  respect ;  ^  but 
all  sinJl  be  rather  inforced  than  hindered,  '  except  they  be  J  dismembred,  or 
grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some  enormous  hereditary  disease, 
in  body  or  mmd  :  in  such  cases,  upon  a  great  pain  or  mulct,  ^  man  or  woman 
shall  not  marry ;  other  order  shall  he  taken  for  them  to  their  content.  If 
people  over-abound,  they  shaU  be  eased  by  ^  colonies. 

"^  No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire  shall  be  kept, 
and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which  they  shall  be  distinguished. 
*  LuxusfuMerum  shall  be  taken  away,  that  intempestive  expence  moderated, 
and  many  others.  Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not 
admit ;  yet,  because  hie  cum  hominibus  non  cum  diis  agitur,  °  we  converse 
here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardness  of  mens  hearts,  I  will 

•  In  S*^oTii  Q-mif  c^lnisu;*,  jm  rn«>  in«  i.hII    r ,  nisl  per  »tatem  ant  morbum  opua  facere non  potest: 
ttUli  it^^t  unf4«?  Tjctmn  qumrwt,  aut  mi*^  nf  i^erceBi.    Cypr.  Echoyiua  Dellt.  Hispan.    Nullus  Genern 
,  Qtf  »eptt^aL>  pQ4.'r,      Paulii!^  lUniru  r,  Itiner.         *  AthenaBiis.  1.  12.         •  Simlprus,  de  repub. 
*  iptrti*!!,  oum  Humv  fl^.         ^  ■  ^^f  that  provides  not  for  his  family  is  worse  than  a  thief. 
^  Alb*4i  |«£,    Utrarjuo  m^nus  et  iiitiipia  pnacidatur,  nisi  earn  capite  redemerit  y  Si  quia 

_,^, ^;Bpwkwit,  Tirjja  virili*  rl  prci'^idatur ;  si  mulier,  nasus  et  auricula  pra^ridatur.    Alfredi  lex. 

lb  iamA  Ipai  Venm  Uartiunc  tim^ndas !  '  l^aaperes  non  peccant,  quum  extremA  necessitate  coacti 
P^  S^BKtm  cxptunL  Idoldtiiuit.  ^mra^jl'i  <[>iest.  8.  art  S.  Eso  cum  illis  sentio  qui  licere  putant  a 
ilffl^alvn  UKlp^ff,  Qui  tPinHur  pmipi-rl  >«l1<  ^^nire.  Emmanuel  Sa.  Aphor.  confess.  "Lib.  8.  de 
mm  Tmtmui  *'  Uh.  21.  '  Ala? r  Arl^tMteles— a  man  at  25,  a  woman  at  20.  polit.  '  Lex  olim 
hnmfi,  %ad\'f  Chm^iL»iiuxi ;  tidi^  Plutart^bum,  Ricciom,  Hemmine;ium,  Amiseum,  Nerisanum,  et 
•AM  ibl^  yitaffrUufie.         *  AJfr^a^        'A pud  Lacones  olim  virslnes  sine  dote  nubebant.    Boter. 

I  ik  «.  1.  iL«e  eaQtutD  non  ita  pridrni  npod  Venetos,  ne  quis  patritius  dotem  excederet  1500 
mmmm  *  BojcTlvnaf?^  iod.  Win  Judpi.  )  <  >.  Afer,  Africa;  descrlpt.  ne  sint  aliter  incontinentes,  ob 
iiMh*  %T*y*  «**  J(ii«^«t  CssA-T.  oral,  ad  <  .>  1  Lbes  Romanos  olim  eoocnit        <  Morbo  laborans.  aui  in 

I I  III  Aidif  dilAiiid&tur,  ne  ^niii  buniziiiUEii  tedi  contajrione  Indatnr.  juventute  castratur:  mntieres 
■te  nwpnl  a cteM^O  rltomm  abk^mntur.  <^ . .  Hector  Bolttbius, hist  lib.  1.  de  ret  Scotorum  mori. 
fe^  *^^l|toidoalirf mi  joTi^fi  Mh^rln  dnbnur  >  peram.  Plato.  5.  de  legibus.  ^ The  Saxons  exclude 
■  n.*,  tilSClrerotis,  and  mch  llk&  piTstni^ ,  J  rom  all  inheritance,  as  we  do  fools.       >  Ut  olim  Roman!, 

iii1ii3»  »o         ■  UlL-^lTia,  lib    U.  rii\'.  5,  de  Slnarura  expedlt.    Sic  Hispani  co|runt  Manros 

IV.    &j  il  is  in  most  Iiikiian  titj,*.        -Idem  Plato,  12.  de  leribus.    It  hath  ever  been 

VWv  Chijl.  Stwtkiiim,  autlu,  t yuTivaL  lib.  L  cap.  26.       •  Plato. ».  de  l«f*D«^^^ ,  ^ 
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tolerate  some  kind  of  usury.  If  we  were  honest,  I  confess,  {si  prohi  esse- 
mus)  we  should  have  no  use  of  it ;  but,  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  it.  Howsoever  most  divines  contradict  it,  (Dicimus  inficicu ;  sed  vox 
ea  sola  reperta  est)  it  must  be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great 
doctors  approve  of  it,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  because,  by  so 
many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  of  emperours,  princes  statutes,  customs  of  com- 
mon-wealths, churches  approbations,  it  is  permitted,  &c.  I  will  therefore  allow 
it :  but  to  no  private  persons,  not  to  every  man  that  will ;  to  orphans  only, 
maids,  widows,  or  sucn  as  by  reason  of  their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of 
trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to  employ  it ;  and  those,  so  approved,  not 
to  let  It  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their  money  to  p  common  bank  which  shall 
be  allowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Oenoua,  Geneva,  Noremberg,  Venice,  at  *»  5, 
6,  7,  not  above  8  per  centum,  as  the  supervisors,  or  mrarii  prafecti,  shall 
think  fit.  ''  And,  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that 
will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take  up  money  at  use — not  to  pro- 
digals and  spendthrifts,  but  to  merchants,  young  tradesmen,  and  such  as 
stand  in  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose  necessity,  cause, 
and  condition,  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and  beggar  a  mul- 
titude— '  multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by  deputies :  weights  and  mea- 
sures the  same  throughout,  and  those  rectified  by  the  prtmum  mobiley  and 
suns  motion ;  threescore  miles  to  a  degree,  according  to  observation ;  1000 
geometrical  paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  &c. 
and,  firom  measures  known,  it  is  an  easie  matter  to  rectifie  weights,  Sec.  to 
cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by  algebra,  stereometry. 

I  hate  wars,  if  they  be  not  adpopuli  salutem,  upon  urgent  occasion.  Odi- 
mus  accipitrem^  quia  semper  vivit  in  armis.  '  Offensive  wars,  except  the 
cause  be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow  of:  for  I  do  highly  magnifie  that  saying  of 
Hannibal  to  Scipio,  in  "  Livy — It  had  been  a  blessed  thing  for  you  and  uSy  if 
God  had  given  that  mind  to  our  predecessours,  that  you  had  been  content 
with  Italy,  we  with  Africk,  For  neither  Sicily  nor  Sardinia  are  worth  such 
cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  or  so  many  famous  captains  lives. 
Omnia  prius  tentanda :  fair  means  shall  first  be  tried.  "  Peragit  tranquilla 
potestas.  Quod  violenta  nequit .  I  will  have  them  proceed  with  all  moderation ; 
but  (hear  you  !)  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius  ;  nam  ^  qui  consilio  nitituty 
plus  hostibus  nocet,  quam  qui,  sine  animi  ratione,  virikus :  and,  in  such  wars, 
to  abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  firom  *  depopulations,  burning  of  towns, 
massacring  of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I  wiU  have  forces  still  ready  at 
a  small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared  navy,  souldiers  in  procinctu,  et, 
quam  ^  Bonfinius  apud  Hungaros  sues  vult,  virgamferream, and  money,  which 
is  nervus  belli,  still  in  a  readiness  and  a  sufficient  revenue,  a  third  part  (as 
in  old  '  Rome  and  Egypt)  reserved  for  the  common-wealth ;  to  avoid  those 
heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  as  well  to  defiray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  also 
all  other  publick  defalcations,  expences,  fees,  pensions,  reparations,  chaste 

p  As  those  Lombards  beyond  sens,  (though  with  some  refonnation)  mons  pietatis,  or  bank  of  cha- 
rity, (as  Malines  terms  it,  cap.  33.  Lex  mercat  part  2.)  that  lend  money  upon  easie  pawns,  or  take 
money  upon  adventure  for  mens  lives.  <i  That  proportion  will  make  merchandise  increase,  land 
dearer,  and  better  improved,  as  he  hath  judicially  proved  in  his  tract  of  usury,  exhibited  to  the  Par- 
liunent  anno  1621.  '  Hoc  fere  Zanchius,  com.  m  4,  cap.  ad  Ephes.  squissimam  vocat  usuram  et 
charitati  Christians  consentaneam,  modo  non  exigant,  &c.  nee  omnes  dent  ad  foenus,  sed  ii  qui  in  pe* 
cuniis  bona  habent,  et  ob  etatem,  sexum,  artis  alicujus  ignorantiam,  non  possunt  ult.  Nee  omnibus, 
ted  mercatoribus,  et  lis  qui  honeste  impendent,  &c.  •  Idem  apud  Persas  olim.  Lege  Brisonium. 
(Idem  Plato,  delegibus.  •  Lib.  30.  Optimum  quidem  fuerat  eam  patribns  nostris  mentem  a  Diia 
datam  esse,  ut  vos  Italin.  nos  Africa  imperio  contenti  essemus.  Neque  enim  SicUia  ant  Sardinia  satis 
dignia  pretia  sunt  pro  tot  classibus.  8cc  ^  CUudian.  ^Thucydides.  >  A  depopulatione  sgro. 
rum,  incendiis,  eteiusmodi  factis  immanibus.  Plato.  r  Hungar.  dec.  1.  lib.  9.  *  Sesellius,  lib.  3, 
de  repub.  Oal.  valde  enim  est  indecorum,  ubi  quid  preter  opmionem  accidit,  dicere,  Non  put&ram, 
prvsertim  si  res  prBcareri  potaerit    Livius,  lib.  1.    Dion.  L2.    Diodorus  %iM^rHK9p 
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sports,  iaau,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertainm^ts.  All  things  in  this 
■ature  especially^  I  will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great  *  deliberation  : 
ne  quid  ^temercy  ne  quid  remisse^  ac  timidejiat.  Sed  quo  feror  hospes  ? 
To  prosecute  the  rest  would, require  a  volume.  Manum  de  tabelld  !  I  have 
been  over-tedious  in  this  subject :  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged ;  but 
these  straits  wherein  I  am  included  will  npt  permit. 

From  common-wealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  Bunilies,  which  have  as 
many  corrosives  and  molestations,  as  frequent  discontents,  as  the  rest.   Great 
affinity  there  is  betwixt  a  political  and  oeconomical  body ;  they  differ  only  in 
magnaude  and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger  ^writes) :  as  they  have  both, 
likely,  the  same  period,  as  ''Bodin  and  ^Peucer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven 
Imndred  years,  so,  many  times,  they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation 
tnd  overthrows ;  as,  namely,  riot,  a  common  mine  of  both,  riot  in  building, 
hot  in  profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &c.  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  pro^ 
daceth  the  same  effects.    A  ^chorographerof  ours,  speaking  obiter  of  ancient 
£unilies,  why  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  north,  contmue  so  long,  are  so  soon 
extinguished  in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  luxus  om* 
nia  dissipavUy  riot  hath  consumed  all.  Fine  cloaths  and  curious  buildings  came 
into  this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since,  non  sifie 
diq>endio  hospitaliiatisy  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit,  many  times  that 
word  b  mistaken;  and,  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,  is  shrowded 
ciot  and  prodigahty ;  and  that,  which  is  commendable  in  it  self  well  used,  hath 
been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become,  by  its  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  mine  of 
many  a  noble  family  :  for  such  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming  them-^ 
selves  and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations, — with  >  Axylos 
in  HiHner,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to  such  as 
visit  th^n,  ^  keeping  a  table  beyond  their  means,  and  a  company  of  idle 
servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of  old) — are  blown  up  on  a  sudden, 
and  (as  Actseon  was  by  his  hounds)  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and 
multitude  of  followers.     4t  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus  Jovius  relates  of  our 
northon  countreys,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume  on  our  tables  ; 
that  I  may  truly  say,  *tis  not  bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but 
riot  in  excess,  gluttony,  and  prodigaUty ;  a  meer  vice :  it  brings  in  debt, 
want,  and  beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  over- 
throws the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies.     To  this  I  might  here  well  add 
their  inordinate  expence  in  building,  those  phantastical  houses,  turrets, 
walks,  parks,  Sec,  gaming,  excess  of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in 
apparel,  by  which  means  they  are  compelled  to  break  up  house,  and  creep 
into  hoks.     Sesellius,  in  his  Common  wealth  of  ^  France,  gives  three  rea- 
sons why  the  French  nobility  were  so  frequently  bankmpts ;  Firsts  because 
tkey  have  so  many  law-suits  and  contentions,  one  upon  another,  which  were 
ledums  and  costly  :  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  commonly  law- 
yers boayht  them  out  of  their  possessions,     A  second  cause  was  their  riot ; 
tkey  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up  by  mer- 
chants,   (La-Nove,  a  French  writer,  yields  five  reasons  for  his  countrey-mens 
poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and  thinks  verily,  if  the  gentry  of  France 
were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would  be  found  much  impaired  by 

•  IVv^it  trftnquina  potntas.  Quod  violenta  nequit.  Claudian.  *  Rellura  nee  timendum  nee  provo- 
wAi»  PUb.  Fanegyr.  Trajano.  *  Lib.  3.  poCt  cap.  19.  *  Lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  2.  •  Peu- 
err.  lib.  1.  de  dlTinat.  'Cambden.  in  Cheshire.  t  Iliad,  lib.  6.  ^  Vide  Puteani  Cumum ;  Oocle- 
•tem  d0  pottraUMns  conia  noetrorunt  temporum.  '  Mirabile  dictu  est,  quantum  opsonlorum  una 
^VBs  ainmllsdicbus  absomat;  tterntmtur  mense  in  omnes  pene  boras,  cUentibus  iemper  edaliis. 
^MiteCWiten.  i  lAbi  I.  d^  rep.  Gallonun.  Qnod  tot  Ktes  et  caussn  fprenses  alife  ft'ranluf  ^x  aliis, 
fai  tmmu&Baam  prodocantur,  et  msgnos  sumptus  requltant ;  onde  fit  nt  juris  admlnlstrl  pleruiflquiB 
—  «Mkmes  adqoiraat,  tom  qood  sumptnoso  Tivant,  et  a  mercatoilbus  absorbeantur,  et 

t  TtsUantor,  &c. 
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sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their  estates.)  The  last  was 
immoderate  excess  in  apparel^  which  consumed  their  revenues.  How  this 
concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you.  But  of  this  elsewhere. 
As  it  is  in  a  mans  body — if  either  head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any 
one  part  be  misafiected,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it — so  b  it  with  this  oecono- 
mical  body :  if  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunkard,  a  whoremaster, 
a  gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at  ease  ?  ^  Ipsa,  si  cupiat,  Salus  servare 
prorsus  non  potest  hanc  familiam ;  (as  Demea  said  in  the  comedy)  Safety 
her  self  cannot  save  it.  A  good,  honest,  painful  man  many  times  hath 
a  shrew  to  his  wife — a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foolish,  careless  woman  to 
his  mate — a  proud,  peevish  flirt,  a  liquorish,  prodigal  ^uean ;  and  by  that 
means  all  ^oes  to  mine  :  or,  if  they  differ  in  nature — ^he  is  thrifty,  she  spends 
all;  he  wise,  she  sottish  and  soft — what  agreement  can  there  be?  what 
friendship  ?  Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  .£sop ;  instead  of  mutual 
love,  kind  compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard ;  they  fling  stools  at  one 
anothers  heads.  '  Qu<b  intemperies  vexat  hanc  famiUam  ?  All  enforced 
marriages  commonly  produce  such  efiects ;  or,  if  on  their  behalfs  it  he  well, 
as  to  live  and  agree  lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly 
children,  that  take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them :  "^  their  son  is  a  thief,  a 
spendthrift,  their  daughter  a  whore  ;  a  "stepmother,  or  a  daughter  in  law,  dis- 
tempers all ;  ^or  else,  for  want  of  means,  many  tortures  arise — debts,  dues, 
fees,  dowries,  joyntures,  legacies  to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out ;  by  means 
of  which,  they  have  not  wherewithall  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as 
their  predecessours  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children  to  their  caU- 
ings,  to  their  birth  and  quality,  Pand  will  not  descend  to  their  present  for- 
tunes. Oftentimes  too,  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concurr  many  other  inconve- 
niences— unthankful  friends,  decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent 
servants,  {^^servi  furaces,  versipelles,  callidi,  occlusa  sibi  mille  clavibus 
reserant,  furtimque  raptant,  consumunt,  /^urttifif)  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts, 
chargeable  oflices,  vain  ezpences,  entertainments,  loss  of  stock,  enmities, 
emulations,  frequent  invitations,  losses,  suretiship,  sickness,  death  of  friends, 
and  (that  which  is  the  gulf  of  all)  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and 
conftision ;  by  which  means  they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden  in  their  estates, 
and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of 
debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief,  discontent,  and  melancholy  it  self. 

I  have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over  some  few  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure,  happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the 
worlds  esteem,  are  princes  and  great  men,  free  from  melancholy ;  but,  for 
their  cares,  miseries,  suspicions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly,  and  madness, 
I  refer  you  to  Xenophons  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hieron  discourseth  at  large 
with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others,  they  are  most 
troubled  with  perpetual  fears,  anxieties,  insomuch,  that  (as  he  said  in 
■"Valerius)  if  thou  knewest  with  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were 
stuffed,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or,  put  case  they  be  secure 
and  free  from  fears  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  *  of  reason  too  oft,  and 
precipitate  in  their  actions.  Read  all  our  histories,  quas  de  stultis  prodidere 
stulti — Iliades,  ^neides,  Ahnales — and  what  is  the  subject?  Stultorum 
regum  et  populorum  continet  cesius.  How  mad  they  are,  how  furious, 
and  upon   small  occasions,   rash  and   inconsiderate  in  their  proceedings, 

k  Ter.  I  Amphit  Plant  *  Paling.  Filins  ant  Air.  •  Catns  cum  mure,  dno  galli  timnl  in 
ttde,  et  glotes  bins,  nunquam  virunt  sine  Ute.  •  Ret  angusta  domi.  r  When  pride  and  beggery 
meet  in  a  fiunily,  they  roar  and  howl,  and  eanae  as  many  flashes  of  discontents,  as  fire  and  water, 
when  they  concor,  make  thunder-claps  in  the  skies.  ^Plautus,  Anlnlar.  'Lib.  7.  cap.  6, 

•Pellitur  In  bellis  sapientia;    Ti  gerirar  res.    Vetus  prorerbium.    Ant  regem  aut  fiatoum  naaci 
oportere. 
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km  they  dote,  every  page  almost  will  witness :  ■         delirant  reges, 

pUdtnUur  Achivi, 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents^  in  ail  manner  of  hatr- 
bnin*d  actions,  are  mat  men :  procul  a  Jove,  procul  a  fulmine:  the  nearer, 
tbe  wone.  If  they  uve  in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with 
Ihetr  princes  fiiivdurs  (^Ingenium  vultu  siaique  caditque  suo)  now  aloft,  to 
moBOw  down,  (as  *  Polybius  describes  them)  like  so  many  casting  counters, 
tmm  ofgoidf  to  morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  computant  will : 
mno  tkey  stand  for  unites,  to  morrow  for  thousands ;  now  before  all,  anon 
helund.  Beside,  they  torment  one  anodier  with  mutual  Actions,  emulations : 
one  is  ambitious,  another  enamoured ;  a  third,  in  debt,  a  prodigal,  over-runs 
Ins  fortunes;  a  fourth,  solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  &c.  But,  for 
these  vaeos  discontents,  anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucians  tract,  de  mercede 
aoidmetiSf'^MneBa  SyWms,{libidinis  et  stultitia  servos  ^he  calk  them)  Agrippa, 
and  many  others. 

Of  philoeo{^iers  and  scholars,  priscte  sapientue  dictatores,  I  have  already 
spoken  in  general  terms.  Those  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men 
above  men,  those  refined  men,  minions  of  the  Muses, 

^^— -  *  mentemqtte  habere  qaeia  bonam, 
Et  eeee  *  ooicuUs,  datum  est, 

'  these  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  much  need  of 

helldxir  as  others.    ^  O  medid,  mediam  pertundite  venam.     Read 

Lnctans  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them ;  Agrippas  tract  of  the 
Vanity  of  Sciences ;  nay  read  their  own  works,  their  absu^  tenets,  prodigious 
paradoxes,  et  risum  teruatis,  amid  ?  You  shall  find  that  of  Anstotle  true, 
nmUmm  maguum  inaenium  sine  mixturd  dementia ;  they  have  a  worm,  as 
wdl  as  others ;  you  shall  find  a  phantastical  strain,  a  fustian,  a  bombast,  a  vain- 
gtorious  humour,  an  afiected  stile,  &c,  hke  a  prominent  thred  in  an  uneven 
woven  ck>th,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works;  and  they  that  teach 
wadom,  podence,  meekness,  are  the  veryest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and  most 
diKontent.  '  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief;  and  he  that  encreaseth 
wisdom,  encreaseth  sorrow,  I  need  not  quote  mine  author.  They  that  I 
iaogfa  and  contemn  others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  [ 
are  as  giddy-headed,  and  lie  as  open,  as  any  otner.  *  Democritus,  that 
common  flouter  of  folly,  was  ridiculous  himself:  barking  Menippus,-  scoffing 
Lodan,  satyrical  Lucilius,  Petronius,  Varro,  Persius,  &c.  may  be  cen- 
sored with  the  rest ;  Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  JEthiopem  albus.  Bale, 
Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode,  as  a  vast  ocean  of  Obs 
and  Sob,  school  divinity;  '^a  labyrinth  of  intricable  questions,  unprofit- 
able contritions :  incredibilem  delirationem,  one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity 
be  so  censured,  subtilis  ^  Scotus  lima  veritatis,  Occam  irrefragabilis,  cujus 
imgemiMm  Vetera  omnia  ingenia  subvertit,  SfC.  Baconthrope,  Doctor  Re- 
solmtms,  and  Corculum  Theologia,  Thomas  himself.  Doctor  ^  Seraphicus, 
cui  dictavit  Angelus,  Sfc.  what  shall  become  of  humanity  ?  Ars  stulta,  what 
can  she  plead  ?  what  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves  ?  Much  learning 
•  cere-dxmiMuit'brum,  hath  crackt  their  skonce,  and  taken  such  root,  that 
trihms  Anticyris  caput  insanabile,  hellebore  it  self  can  do  no  eood,  nor  that 
renowned  'lanthom  of  Epictetus,  by  which  if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be 
as  wise  as  he  was.     But  all  will  not  serve.     Rhetoricians,  in  ostentationem 

■UK  L  UaA.  Bom.  fimUes  abaealonim  ealcuUa,  teoundimi  compatantis  arbitrium,  modo  nrei  aunt, 
ao4a  mmrtk :  ad  Dntnm  lesia.  none  beati  aant,  none  miaeri.  "iBrumnosiqae  Solones,  in  Sa.  8.  De 
■iKT.  eTtolfcnm,  «  F.  ucmm  BpkL  Ub.  1.  c  IS.  «  Hoc  cognomento  cobonestati  Ronw,  qui 
cMictoa MovtalcaaaplentiA  pnMtaxe&t  TeatiM  Plin.  Ub.  7.  cap.  Si.  « Inaanire  parant  oertAntiene 
■aiorie ;  mad  hv  the  book.  they.  rJuTenal.  "Solomon.  •  Commaiua  Irriaor  atoltitlB. 
ftWtt,  wUliMr  wOtt  «  SoaUcer  ezei«itat  8M.  'Vitcjoa.  •Boniua.  'Lucian.  TermUW 
1  stndena  tade  aapientiam  adiptiectar. 
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loquacitatis,  multa  jogitant — out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much 
to  no  purpose.  Orators  can  perswade  other  men  what  they  will,  quo  volunt^ 
unde  volunt,  move,  pacifie,  &c.  but  cannot  settle  their  own  brains.  What 
saith  Tully  ?  Malo  indisertam  prudentiamy  quam  loquacem  stultitiatn  / 
and  (as  s  Seneca  seconds  him)  a  wise  mans  oration  should  not  be  polite  or 
solicitous.  ^  Fabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in  speech, 
action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves,  insanos  declamatores ;  so 
/doth  Gregory ;  non  mihi  sapit  qui  sermonCy  sed  qui  factis,  sapit.  Make 
the  best  of  him,  a  good  oratour  is  a  turn-coat,  an  evil  man ;  bonus  orator 
pessimus  vir ;  his  tongue  is  set  to  sale ;  he  is  a  meer  voice  (as  ^he  said  of  a 
nightingal) ;  dat  sine  mente  sonum ;  an  hyperbohcal  liar,  a  flatterer,  a  para- 
site, and  (as  JAmmianus  Maicellinus  will)  a  corrupting  cosener,  one  that 
doth  more  mischief  by  hb  fair  speeches,  than  he  that  bribes  by  money  ;  for 
a  man  may  with  more  facility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by  money,  than 
him  that  deceives  with  glosing  terms ;  which  made  ^  Socrates  so  much  abhor 
and  explode  them.  *  Fracastorius,  a  ^mous  poet,  freely  grants  all  poets  to 
be  mad;  so  doth  "^Scaliger;  and  who  doth  not?  (Aut  insanit  homo,  aut 
versus  facity  Hor,  Sat.  7.  /.  2.  Insanire  lubet,  i.  e,  versus  componere^ 
Virg,  Eel.  3.  So  Ser^'ius  interprets)  all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter 
satyrists,  detractors,  or  else  parasitical  applauders ;  and  what  is  poetry  it  self, 
but  (as  Austin  holds)  vinvm  erroris  ah  ebriis  doctoribus  propinatum  ?  You 
may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general,  which  Sir  Thomas  Moore  once  did 
of  Germanus  Brixius  poems  in  particular. 

— — — — ^-^^— — vehuntur. 

In  rate  ttoltititt  :  sylvam  habiUnt  Furls. 

Budoeus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  be  the 
tower  of  wisdom ;  another  honours  physick,  the  quintessence  of  nature ;  a 
third  tumbles  them  both  down,  and  sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar 
science.  Your  superciHous  criticks,  gnunmatical  triflers,  note-makers,  cu- 
rious antiquaries,  And  out  all  the  mines  of  wit,  ineptiarum  delicias,  amongst 
the  rubbish  of  old  writers :  '^pro  stultis  habent,  nisi  aliquid  suffidant  inve- 
nire,  quod  in  aliorum  scriptis  veftant  vitio  :  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot 
find  fault:  they  correct  others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle  them- 
selves to  find  out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  towers.  Homers 
countrey,  ^neas  mother,  Niobes  daughters,  an  Sappho  publica  fuerit  ? 
ovum  ^  prius  extiterit,  an  gallina?  SfC,  et  alia,  qua  dediscenda  essent,  si 
scireSy  as  p  Seneca  holds — what  clothes  the  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what 
shews,  how  they  sate,  where  they  went  to  the  close  stool,  how  many  dishes 
in  a  mess,  what  sauce;  which,  for  the  present,  for  an  historian  to  relate, 
(**  according  to  Lodovic.  Vivcs)  is  very  ridiculous,  is  to  them  most  precious 
elaborate  stuff*,  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proud,  as  triumphant  in  the  mean 
time  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  conquered  a  province ; 
as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mine  of  gold  ore.  Quosvis  auctores  absurdis 
commentis  suis  percacant  et  stercorant,  one  saith :  they  bewray  and  daub  a 
company  of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments,  (cor- 
rectorum  sterquilinia  *"  Scaliger  calls  them)  and  shew  their  wit  in  censuring 
others, — a  company  of  foolish  note-makers,  humble-bees,  dors  or  beetles : 
inter  stercora  ut  plurimum  versantury  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and 
dunghills,   and  prefer   a  manuscript  many   times  before  the  Gospel  itself, 

r  Epist.  21.  I.  lib.  Nod  oportet  orationem  sapientis  me  politam  aut  solicitam.  ^  Lib.  3.  cap.  IS. 
Multo  anhelitu  Jactatione,  lureiiteB,  pectus,  froutem  cndentes,  &c.  '  Lipsius,  Voces  sunt,  pmterea 
nihil.  J  Lib.  30.  Plus  mali  facere  videtur  qui  oratione  quam  qui  pretio  quemris  comimpit ;  nam. 
&c.  *  In  Oorg.  Platonia.  '  In  Naugerio.  ■  81  furor  sit  Lycus,  &c.  quotiea  furit,  fiirit,  ftirit, 
amans,  bibens,  et  podta,  &c  •Moms,  Utop.  lib.  U.  oMacrob.  Satur.  7.  16.  p  Epist.  10. 
^  Lib.  de  cauMis  corrup.  artium.        'Lib.  2.  in  Aotonium,  cap.  19.  et  38.  ^ ^^^  i  ^ 
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*tkaaurmm  criticum,  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their  deleaturs,  alii 
kfunt  dc,  nieus  codex  sic  kabety  with  their  postrerms  editionesy  annotations, 
cajtifation8,  &c.  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  no  body 
good :  yet,  if  any  man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms 
on  1  sudden ;  how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  inyectives, 
what  apologies  ?  *  Epipkylluies  hee  sunt  et  mere  nugce.  But  I  dare  say  no 
more  o2^  for,  with,  or  against  them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash,  as  well 
IS  others.  Of  these  and  the  rest  of  our  aitists  and  philosophers,  I  will  gene- 
rally conclude,  they  are  a  kind  of  mad  men,  (as  "  beneca  esteems  of  them) 
to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read  them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors, 
Uit  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or  teach  us  ingenia  sanare,  memoriam 
oficiomm  ijigerere,  ac  Jidem  in  rebus  humanis  retinerey  to  keep  our  wits  in 
onler,  or  rectify  our  manners.  Numquid  tibi  non  demens  videiur^  si  istis 
operam  impenderit  ?  is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines  with  Archimedes,  whiles 
ibs  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged,  when  the  whole  world  is  in 
combustion ,^-or  we,  whitest  our  souls  are  in  danger,  {mors  sequitur,  vita 
fmii)  to  spend  our  time  in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no  worth  ( 

That  *  lovers  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny.     A  mare  simul  et  sapere  \ 
ifd  Jovi  non  dainr  ;  Jupiter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  once.  1 

*  Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  un&  sede  morantur,  { 

MijesUs  et  amor.  ( 

Tufly,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied,  he  could  not 
timMl amare  et  stpere^  be  wise  and  love  both  together.  *  Est  Orcus  ille ; 
rii  tit  immedicainlis ;  est  rabies  insana :  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable 
<hsea3e;  impotentem  et  insanam  libidinem  ^  Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent  and 
nging  lust.  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart :  in  the  mean  time  let  lovers 
a^  out  the  rest. 

'  Nevisamis  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiome,  most  women  are  f(H>ls, 
{^amsilium  feminis  invalidum)  Seneca,  men,  be  they  young  or  old;  who 
doubts  it?  youth  is  mad,  as  Elius  in  Tully,  Stulli  adolesce ntuli,  old  age  little 
better,  deliri  seneSy  8^c.  Theophrastus,  in  the  107  year  of  his  age,  ^said  he 
Jben  began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  coepit,  and  therefore  lamented  his  depar- 
ture. If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  find  a  wise  man  ?  our  old 
ones  dote  at  threescore  and  ten.  I  would  cite  more  proofe  and  a  better  author ; 
but,  for  the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another.  ^  Nevisanus  hath  as  hard 
»  opinion  of  **  rich  men — wealth  and  wisdom  cannot  dwell  together ;  stul- 
tidam  patiuntur  opes;  'and  they  do  commonly  ^infatuare  cor  hominis, 
boot  men  ;  and,  as  we  see  it,  fools  have  fortune :  ^sapientia  non  invenitur 
w  ierrd  suaviter  viventium.  For,  beside  a  natural  contempt  of  learning, 
•Inch  accompanies  such  kind  of  men,  innate  idleness,  (for  they  will  take  no 
pons)  and  which  **  Aristotle  observes,  ubi  mens  plurimoy  ibi  minima  for  tuna  ;\ 
^plurima  fortuna,  ibi  mens  perexigua ;  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go( 
commonly  together :  they  have  as  much  brains,  some  of  them,  in  tlieir  heads 
•»  in  their  heels ;  besides  this  inbred  neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts, 
•bich  should  excolere  mentem,  polish  the  mind,  they  have  most  part  some 
g^Jfeh  humour  or  other,  by  which  they  are  led ;  one  is  an  Epicure,  an 
"^beist,  a  second  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whoremaster,  (fit  subjects  all  for 
•  iityrist  to  work  upon) — *  Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amorihus,  hie  puerorum ; — 

j/5*t  7.  Tohim.  Udo  Oratero.  *  Ariatophaniji  Ranis.  «  Lib.  debeneficiis.  'Dellrosetamens 
*{e^  aieriti>.  Uor.  Seneca.  "Ovid.  Met,  »  Plutarch.  Amatorio  est  amor  insanua.  yBpi8t.39. 
ayWv  Daptiaiia.  1.  1.  num.  11.  Omnes  muUeres,  ut  plurimum,  stults.  •  Amtotle.  '•Dnlere 
•e  dixit,  quod  torn  riti  e^^rederetur.       « Lib.  1.  num.  11.    Sapieotia  et  diviae  vix  simul  possideri 

S*  They  get  their  wisdom  by  eating  ple-craat,  some.  •  X^fuira  rots  Bvrrrols  yivmu 

^'    OpwAuidemmortiJtbastilnt  amentia.    Theognis.         'Foitnna,  nimium  ^uera  foret, 
fKtt.       r^.  S8.       kMi«.  moraL  Kb.  9.  et  lib.  I.  sat.  4.       « Hor.  »er.  1.  mU.  i. 
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J  one  b  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking ;  another  of  carousing,  horse' 
riding,  spending ;  a  foui^,  of  building,  fighting,  &c.  Insanit  veteres  sta- 
tuas  Danuuippus  emendo ;  Damasimus  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be 
talktof;  ^Heliodorus  the  Carthaginian,  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger 
concludes  of  them  all,  they  are  statum  erectiB  stultituBy  the  very  statues  or 
pillars  of  folly.  Chuse,  out  of  all  stories,  him  that  hath  been  most  admired ; 
and  you  shaU  still  find  multa  ad  laudem^  multa  ad  vituperationem  magnificat 
as  ^  Berosus  of  Semiramis  :  omnes  mor tales  militid,  triumphiSf  divitiisy  Sfc, 
turn  et  luxUy  cmdcy  ccBterisque  vitiis,  antecessit :  as  she  had  some  good,  ao 
had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  overtaken  in  drink  : 
Ceesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain-glorious,  ambitious :  Vespasian 
a  worthy  |>rince,  but  covetous :  °*  Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  vertues,  so  had 
he  many  vices ;  unam  virtutem  mille  vitia  conUtantur^  as  Machiavel  of  Cos- 
mus  Medices,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I  will  determine  of  them 
all,  they  are  like  these  double  or  turning  pictures ;  stand  before  which,  you 
see  a  fieur  maid  on  the  one  side,  an  ape  on  the  other,  an  owle :  look  upon 
them  at  the  first  sight  all  is  well ;  but  fiaurther  examine,  you  shall  find  them 
wise  on  the  one  side,  and  foob  on  the  other ;  in  some  few  things  praiseworthy, 
in  the  rest  incomparably  fiiiulty.  I  will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emula- 
tions, discontents,  wants,  ana  such  miseries ;  let  Poverty  plead  the  rest  in 
Aristophanes  Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad ;  ■'they  have  all  the  symp- 
toms of  melancholy — fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c.  as  shall  be  proved  m  his 
proper  place  :  Danda  est  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris. 

And  yet,  methinks,  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be  of  what  con- 
dition they  will,  that  bear  a  publick,  or  private  purse ;  as  a  <^  Dutch  writer 
censured  Richard  the  rich  duke  of  Comwal,  sumg  to  be  emperour,  for  his 
profuse  spending,  qui  effudit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  principum  electorum  sicut 
aquam^  mat  scattered  money  like  water;  I  do  censure  them.  Stulta  Anglia, 
(saith  he)  quce  tot  denariis  sponte  est  privata;  stulti  principes  Alemanite^ 
qui  nobile  jus  suum  pro  pecunid  vendiderunt.  Spend-thrifls,  bribers,  and 
bribe-takers,  are  fools;  and  so  are  Pall  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse, 
or  spend,  their  moneys  well. 

I  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious  {^  Anticyras 
melior  sorbere  meracas),  Epicures,  atheists,  schismaticks,  hereticks:  hi 
omnes  habent  imaginationem  Uesam  (saith  Nymannus) ;  and  their  madness 
shall  be  evident,  2  Tim.  3.  9.  ''  Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  sea-faring  men 
all  mad ;  the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still ;  the  mariners  are  mad, 
to  expose  themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers ;  the  waters  are  raging  mad^ 
in  perpetual  motion :  the  winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest :  they  know  not  whence 
they  come,  whither  they  would  go :  and  those  men  are  iMtddest  of  ally  that 
go  to  sea :  for  one  fool  at  home,  they  fnd  forty  abroad.  He  was  a  mad  man 
that  said  it ;  and  thou,  peradventure,  as  mad  to  read  it.  '  Felix  Platerus  is 
of  opinion  all  alchymists  are  mad,  out  of  their  wits;  ^Atheneeus  saith  as 
much  of  fidlers,  et  Musarum  luscinias,  ^  musicians ;  omnes  tibicines  insa- 
niunt ;  ubi  semel  effiant,  avolat  illico  mens ;  in  comes  musick  at  one  ear ; 

J  Jnianajola,  insans  obetractionet,  imannm  renandi  stadium— Dijcordia  dement,  Yira.  Mn.  k  He. 
liodonu  CarthagmiensiB  ad  extremura  orbia  sarcophago  testamento  me  btc  jussi  condter.  ut  riderem 
an  ouifl  inaanior  ad  me  viaendum  oaque  ad  b»c  foca  penetraret.  Orteliua,  in  Oad.  ■  If  it  be  bis 
wonc ;  wbicb  Oasner  Veretus  suapecta.  ■  Liry.  Ingentes  virtutes ;  ingentia  vitia.  »  Hot.  Quis« 
quia  ambitione  maU  aut  Mgenti  pallet  amore ;  Quiaquia  luxurii,  triatique  aoperatitione.  Per.  •  Chro- 
nica Slavoniea,  ad  annum  I8S7.  oe  ci^jua  pecuniA  Jam  Incredibilia  dixenmt.  r  A  fool  and  hJa  money 
are  toon  parted.  ^  Orat  de  imag.— Ambitioaus  et  audax  naviget  Anticjrraa.  '  Navis  atulta,  qum 
oontinuo  moTetnr ;  nauta  stulti,  qui  ae  periculia  exponunt;  aqua  inaana,  qua  aic  firemit,  ftc  aSr  jac* 
tatur,  Itc.  qui  mari  se  committit,  atolidum  unam  terri  fiifflens,  40  mari  inreniU  Oaaper  Eoa.  M oioa. 
*Cap.  de  alien,  mentis.       >  Dipnosophiat,  lib.  8.        "Tibicines  mentecapti.    Erasm.  ChiL  i.  een.  7. 
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out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and  vain  glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad  ; 
and  80  are  ^  lascivious ;  I  can  feel  their  pukes  beat  hither ;  horn  mad  some  of 
Ihem,  to  let  others  lye  with  their  wives,  and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist  ^ in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to  'reckon  up 
'  imsoMas  suhstruciionesy  insanos  labareSy  insanum  luxumy  mad  labours,  mad 
books,  endeavours,  carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd 
gestures,  insanam  gulam,  insaniam  villarum,  insana  jurgia,  as  Tully  terms 
them,  madness  of  villages,  stupend  sti-uctures,  as  those  Egyptian  pyramids, 
labyrinths  and  Sphinges,  which  a  company  of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem 
0p«fli,  Tainly  buut,  when  neither  the  architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to 
what  use  and  purpose,  are  yet  known.  To  insist  in  their  hypocrisie,  incon- 
stancy, blindness,  rashness,  dementem  temeritatemy  fraud,  cozenage,  malice, 
anger,  impudence,  ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  superstition,  '  tempora  infecta 
ttaddloHone  sordida^  as  in  Tiberius  times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  para- 
sitical fawning  and  colloguing,  &c.  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it 
would  ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomize  every  member.  Shall  I  say  ? 
Jupiter  himself,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doted  :  and  monster-conquering  Hercules, 
that  subdued  the  world,  and  helped  others,  could  not  relieve  himself  in  this  : 
but  mad  he  was  at  last.  And  where  shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with  whom, 
in  what  province,  city,  and  not  meet  with  Signior  Delirio,  or  Hercules  Furens, 
Msnades,  and  Corybantes  ?  Their  speeches  say  no  less.  *  £  fungis  nati 
Amines ;  or  else  they  fetched  their  pedigree  from  those  that  were  struck  by 
Sampson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha*s  stones; 
ibr  durum  genus  sumus,  ^  marmorei  sumus ;  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour 
too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had  all  heard  that  inchanted  horn  of  Astolpho 
(that  English  duke  in  Ariosto),  which  never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were 
pad,  and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away  themselves;  ^  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven 
n  the  Euxine  sea  of  Daphnis  insana,  which  had  a  secret  quality  to  dementate ; 
they  are  a  company  of  giddy-heads,  afternoon  men ;  it  is  midsomer-moon  still, 
and  the  dog-dayes  last  all  the  year  long :  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I 
then  except?  Ulricus  Huttenus  ^  Nemo ;  nam  Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit ; 
^emo  nascitur  sine  vitOs ;  crimine  Nemo  caret ;  Nemo  sorte  sud  vivit  con- 
^entus ;  Nemo  in  amore  sapit ;  Nemo  bonus ;  Nemo  sapiens ;  Nemo  est  ex 
o'ini  parti  beatuSy  ^c,  and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  Nobody, 
^ttU  go  free  :  Quid  valeat  nemo,  nemo,  referre  potest.  But  whom  shall  I 
except  in  the  second  place  ?  such  as  are  silent :  vir  sapit,  qui  pauca  loquitur ;  j 
•  no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madness,  than  by  taciturnity.  Whom  in  a  I 
^^  ?  all  senators,  magistrates ;  for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  con- 
querours  valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men ;  non  est  bonum  ludere  cum  diis ; 
they  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  their  office  and  place ;  his  licet  impune 
peuimos  esse,  (some  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them;  neither  is  it  fit ;  per 
*«  fint  omnia  protinus  alba  ;  I  will  not  tnink  amiss  of  them.  Whom  next  ? 
Stoicks  ?  Sapiens  Stoicus ;  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  perturbations,  (as 
Plutarch  scoto  at  him)  he  is  not  vexed  with  torments,  or  burnt  with  fire, 
foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy.  Though  he  be  wrinkled,  sand- 
^^,  toothless,  and  deformed ;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a  god,  a 

*  ProT.  30.  iBMiia  libUlo.-Hic.  rogo,  non  ftiror  est  Y  non  est  hflcc  mentula  demens  T  Mart  en.  74. 
j?  f.  •  Mil]e  naeUuum  et  pueroram  mille  lUroies.  »  Uter  est  insanior  horum  ?  Hot.  Ovid,  Virg. 
f^  /  Plin.  lib.  S6.  *  Tacitus,  3  Anna!.  -Ovid.  7  Met.  E  funris  nati  homines,  at  olim  Co- 
wipriavvi  iilios  lod  aecole,  quia  stolidi  et  fatui  fungis  nati  dicebantur.  Idem  et  alibi  dlcas. 
^nakn.  Strada,  de  baJnlis.  de  marmore  semisculptis.  •  Airianus,  periplo  maris  Euxini,  port<U 
^a  meaittit,  et  GiOios.  i.  S.  de  Bosphor.  Thracio.  Et  laurus  insana,  que,  allata  in  convivium,  oon- 
^\2  MBoes  insanift  afltpcit    OulieL  Stucchius,  comment,  &c.       '  Lepidum  pofma,  sic  inscriptum. 

ewjUHjam  dtosimnJare  non  potes,  nisi  tacitumitate.  '  Extortos,  non  cruciatur ;  ambustus,  non 
'  prostratas  in  luctt,  non  vincitur ;  non  fit captivus,  ab  hoste  renundatus.    Bt  si  rugosus,  senez. 


. ^  Inscns,  defonnls,  formosna  tamen,  et  deo  similis,  felix,  dives,  rex,  nnlUus  egens,  etsi  dena- 

*»ooritdignns. 
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king  in  conceit^  though  not  worth  a  groat.  He  never  dotes^  never  mad, 
never  sad,  drunk ;  because  vertue  cannot  be  taken  away  (as  9  Zeno  holds) 
by  reason  of  strong  apprehension :  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  **  Anticyrit 
ccelo  huic  est  opus,  out  dolabrd:  he  had  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his 
fellows,  as  wise  as  they  would  seem  to  be.  Chrysippus  himself  liberally 
grants  them  to  be  fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occa- 
sions :  amitti  virtutem  ait  per  ebrietatem,  aut  atribilarium  morbum  :  it  may 
be  lost  by  drunkenness  or  melancholy  ;  he  may  be  sometimes  (Grazed  as  weU 
as  the  rest :  *  ad  summam,  sapiens,  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta.  I  should 
here  except  some  cynicks,  M enippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates,  or  to 
descend  to  these  times,  that  omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity  ^  of  the  Rosie 
Cross,  those  great  theologues,  poUticians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philo- 
logers,  artists,  &c.  of  whom  S.  Bridget,  Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenbergius, 
and  such  divine  spirits,  have  prophesied,  and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if 
at  least  there  be  any  such,  (Hen.  ^  Neuhusius  makes  a  doubt  of  it,  *  Valen- 
tinus  Andreas,  and  others)  or  an  Elias  Artifex  their  Theophrastian  master ; 
whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to 
be  the  ™  renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  reformer  of  the  world,  and  now 
living ;  for  so  Johannes  M ontanus  Strigoniensis  (that  great  patron  of  Para- 
celsus) contends,  and  certainly  avers  ^  a  most  divine  man,  and  the  quintes- 
sence of  wisdom,  wheresoever  he  is :  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  are 
all  **  betrothed  to  wisdom,  if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  I 
must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  pope,  and  expunge  their  name  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  fools  :  for,  besides  that  parasitical  testimony  of  Dousa, 

A  sole  exoriente,  Meotidas  usque  paludes, 
Nemo  est,  qui  Justo  se  aequiparare  queat— 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  p  humani  generis  guidam  pcedagogus 
voce  et  stylo,  a  gprand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor  of  us  all :  and  for  thirteen 
years,  he  brags,  how  he  sowed  wisdom  in  the  Low  Countreys,  (as  Ammonius 
the  philosopher  sometimes  did  in  Alexandria)  ^  cum  humaniiate  literas,  et 
sapientiam  aim  prudentid :  antistes  sapientia,  he  shall  be  sapientum  octa- 
vus.  The  pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  *"  his  parrots  often  make  him — a 
demi-god  ;  and  besides  his  holiness  cannot  err,  in  catkedrd  behke :  and  yet 
some  of  them  have  been  magicians,  hereticks,  atheists,  children  ;  and,  as 
Platina  saith  of  John  22,  Et  si  vir  literatus,  multa  stoliditatem  et  levitatem 
prcB  se  ferentia  egit,  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii ;  a  scholar  sufficient ;  yet 
many  things  he  did  foolishly.  Lightly  I  can  say  no  more  in  particular,  but 
in  general  terms  to  the  rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and 
(as  Ariosto  feigns,  1.  34)  kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambition. 

Some,  following  •  lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 

Some,  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set. 

Others  in  poetry,  their  wits  forget 

Another  thinks  to  be  an  alchyi^i^t. 

Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  number's  mist 

Convict  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  past  cure, 
many  of  them ;  *  crepunt  ingenia  ;  the  symptomes  are  manifest ;  they  are  all 
of  Gotam  parish  :  "  Quum  furor  haud  dubius,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis, 
what  remains  then  ^  but  to  send  for  lorarios,  those  officers  to  carry  them  all 
together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Rabelais  to  be  their  physician. 

t  Ilium  contenduiit  non  injurii  affici,  non  insaniA,  non  inebriari,  quia  virtus  non  eripitur  oh  con« 
•tantes  comprehensionea.    Lips.  Phys.  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diffi.  18.        ^  Tarreus  Hehus.  epie.  102.  1.  8. 

*  Hor.  i  Fratres  sanct.  Kosea  Crucls.  ^  An  sint,  quaies  sint  unde  nomen  illua  asciverint 
» Turii  Baliel.  •  Omnium  artium  et  scientiarum  instaurdtor.  •  Divinus  Ule  vir.  auctor  notarum  in 
•p.  Rog.  Bacon,  ed  Uambur.  160S.  •  SapientisB  despunsati.  p  Solus  hie  est  snpiens,  alii  vulitaQt 
velnt  nmbrtt.       ^  In  ep.  ad  Balthas.  Moretam.       'IlejectiunculK  ad  Fatavum  Felinus  cum  reliquia. 

•  Magnnm  virum  seqtii est  sapete.  wiM  think;  othert  desipere.  Catu).  t  piaut.  Mensch.  ■  In 
8atri4.       *  Or  to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  Anticyrv,  to  make  hellebor  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage. 
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If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  who  I  am,  that  dO  boldly  censure 
tlhen,  tu  nullane  habts  viHa  ?  Have  I  no  faults?  ^Yes,  more  than  thoii 
bast,  whatsoeyer  thou  art.  Nos  numerus  sumus :  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as 
liDoiish,  as  mad  as  any  one. 

^Insanus  robis  Tideor;  non  deprecor  ipse. 
Quo  minus  insanus 

I  do  not  deny  it ;  demens  de  populo  dematur.  My  comfort  is,  I  have  more 
leik)ws,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though  I  be  not  so  right  or  so  dis- 
creet as  I  should  be,  yet  not  so  mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest 
me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  melancholy,  or  mad, 
dotes,  and  every  member  of  it,  1  have  ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated that  which  I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I 
have  no  more  to  say.  Hi$  sanam  mentem  Democritus;  I  can  but  wish  my 
self  and  them  a  good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a  better  mind. 

And  although,  for  the  abovenamed  reasons,  I  had  a  just  cause  to  undertake 
this  sabject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might 
acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss ;  yet  I  have 
a  more  serious  intent  at  this  time ;  and — to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions — 
to  say  no  mcMre  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically  mad, 
lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen, 
prood,  vain-glorious,  ridiculous,  beastly,  pievish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extra- 
vagant, dry,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  hairbram'd,  &c.  mad,  frantick,  foolish, 
heterodites,  which  no  new  ^hospital  can  hold,  no  physick  help — my  purpose 
and  endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse  to  anatomize  this  humour  of  me- 
lancholy, through  all  his  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary 
diKase,  and  that  philosophically,  medicinally — to  shew  the  causes,  symptomes, 
and  several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided ;  moved  thereunto 
for  the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  '  Mer- 
cunalts  observes,  in  these  our  dayes  ;  so  often  happening,  saith  ^Laurentius, 
in  our  miserable  tirnes,  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of  the 
same  mind  as  ^lian  Montaltus,  *^Melancthon,  and  others;  ^Julius  Ccesar 
Chttdinus  calls  it  the  fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  common  in  thi$ 
crazed  age  ofours^  that  scarce  one  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it ;  and  that 
sf^enetick  hypochondriacal  wind  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen 
uid  short  ribs.  Being  then  it  is  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I  know 
not  wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and  spend  my  time  better,  than  to 
prescribe  means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so  universal  a  malady,  an  epidemi- 
cal disease,  that  so  often,  so  much,  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  over-shot  my  self  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  that  it 
is  (which  I  am  sure  some  will  object)  too  phantastical,  too  light  and  comical 
for  a  divine,  too  satyrical  for  one  of  my  profession,  I  will  presume  to 
answer  with  ^Erasmus,  in  like  case,*Tis  not  I,  but  Democritus  :  Democritus 
diiii  :  you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  ones  own  or  anothers  person, 
in  assumed  habit  and  name  ;  a  difference  betwixt  him  that  affects  or  acts  a 
princes,  a  philosophers,  a  magistrates,  a  fools  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed; 
and  what  liberty  those  old  satyrists  have  had :  it  is  a  cento  collected  from 
others :  not  I,  but  they,  tliat  say  it. 

Dix«ro  si  quod  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mlhl  Juris 

Cum  veni&  dabis — 

*  AlicoantDlam  taxnen  inde  me  solabor,  quod  un&  cum  multis  et  sapientibus  et  celeberrimis  viris 
}«»  iMiuiras  sim ;  quod  de  sc.  Menippus  Luciaul  in  Necyomantift.    >  retronius,  in  Catalect.     r  That, 
T.  Vale.  AjK>I(^.  mancip.  1.  1.  et  26,  Auul.       >U8E!c  affectio  nostris  temporibus  fre- 
_  ■Cap.   lo.  de  Mel.        ^De  animAl     Nostro  hoc  aaaculo  morbus  frequentissimus. 

96,  Ad»o  nostris  temporibus  frequenter  ingruit.  ut  nuUus  fere  ab  ejus  labe  immunts  repe- 
liatBr,  etoamtam  fere  morburum  oecasio  existat.  '^Mor.  Encom.  Si  quis  ealumnietur  levius  esse 
9ptm  deoet  theolOKDro,  aut  mordacios  quam  deocat  Christianom. 
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Take  heed  you  mistake  me  not.  If  I  do  a  little  forget  my  self,  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  it.  And  to  say  truth,  why  should  any  man  be  offended,  or 
take  exceptions  at  it  ? 

•^— ' —  •  Licuit,  wmpenrae  lioebit, 

Puroere  personis,  dicere  de  ritiis. 
It  lawful  wu  of  old,  and  itill  will  be. 
To  speak  of  vice,  bat  let  the  name  go  free. 

I  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased  or  take  ought 
unto  himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with  him  that  said  it  (so  did 
'  Erasmus  excuse  himself  to  Dorpius,  siparva  licet  componere  magnis ;  and 
so  do  I) :  but  let  him  be  angry  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened 
his  own  faults  in  applying  it  to  himself,  ^If  he  he  guilty  and  deserve  it, 
let  him  amend,  whosoever  he  is,  and  not  be  angry.  He  that  hateth  correc- 
tion  is  a  fool,  Prov.  12.  1.  If  he  be  not  guilty,  it  concerns  him  not;  it  is 
not  my  freeness  of  speech,  but  a  guilty  conscience,  a  gauled  back  of  his 
own,  that  makes  him  winch. 

Stisplcione  si  quis  eirabit  suA 

Bt  rapiet  ad  se,  qnod  erit  commnne  omnium, 

Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscientiam. 

I  deny  not,  this,  which  I  have  said,  savours  a  Httleof  Democritus.  ^  Quam- 
vis  rvdentem,  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  ?  one  may  speak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak 
truth.  It  is  somewhat  tart,  I  grant  it :  acriora  orexim  excitant  embammata, 
as  he  said ;  sharp  sauces  increase  appetite ;  *  Nee  cibus  ipse  juvat,  morsu 
fraudatus  aceti.  Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  ward  all  with  J  De- 
mocritus buckler ;  his  medicine  shall  salve  it ;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and 
when :  Democritus  dixit ;  Democritus  will  answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an 
idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,  about  our  Satumalian  or  Dionysian  feast,  when,  as  he 
said,  nullum  libertati  periculum  est,  servants  in  old  Rome  had  liberty  to  say 
and  do  what  them  list.  When  our  countrey-men  sacrificed  to  their  goddess 
^Vacuna,  and  sat  tipling  by  their  Vacunal  fires,  I  writ  this,  and  published 
this.  Ovric  cXeycv,  it  is  neminis  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, apologize  for  me ;  and  why  may  I  not  then  be  idle  with  others  ? 
speak  my  mind  freely  ?  If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these  presump- 
tions I  will  take  it :  I  say  again,  I  will  take  it. 

■  Si  c[ais  est,  qui  dictum  in  ae  inclementius 
Existimabit  esse,  sic  existimet. 

If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle ;  I  care  not. 
I  owe  thee  nothing,  reader  :  I  look  for  no  favour  at  thy  hands ;  I  am  inde- 
pendent ;  I  fear  not. 

No,  I  recant ;  I  will  not ;  I  care ;  I  fear ;  I  confess  my  fault,  acknow- 
ledge a  great  offence ;  motos  prcestat  componere  fluctus :  I  have 

overshot  my  self;  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  unadvisedly,  absurdly; 
I  have  anatomized  my  own  foUy.  And  now,  methinks,  upon  a  sudden 
I  am  awaked  as  it  were  out  of  a  dream;  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a 
phantastical  fit,  ranged  up  and  down,  in  and  out ;  I  have  insulted  over  most 
kind  of  men,  abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  my  self;  and  now, 
being  recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with  ™  Orlando,  Solvetemi. 
Pardon  (O  boni!)  that  which  is  past;  and  I  will  make  you  amends  in  that 

•  Hor.  Sat.  4.  L  1.  'Epi.  ad  Dorpium  de  Mori&.  Hi  quispiam  offendatur,  et  sibi  rindicet,  non 
babet  quod  expostulet  cum  eo  qui  scripsit ;  ipse,  si  rolet,  secum  agat  i^juriam,  utpotesui  proditor,  qui 
declaravit  hoc  ad  se  proprie  pertinere.  f  81  quis  se  Insum  clamabit,  aut  conscientiam  prodit  snam, 
aut  certe  metum.  PhiDd.  1.  Z.  iBsop.  Fab.  ^  Hor.  <  Mart  L  7. 83.  J  Vt  lubet,  feriat :  abater- 
gam  bos  ictus  Democriti  pharmaco.  ^  Rusticonim  dea  prcesse  vacantibns  et  otiosis  putabatur,  cni 
post  laboresagrioola  sacrtflcabat  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  U.  Ovid.  L  6.  Fast  Jam  quoque  cum  fiunt  antique 
sacra  Vacunn,  Ante  Vaoanales  stantquesedentque  focos.  Rosinus.  <  Ter.  prol.  Eunuch.  ■  Ariost 
1.  S9.  St  68. 
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whidi  is  to  come :   I  promise  you  a  more  sober  discourse  in  my  fottowing 
treatise. 

If,  through  weakness,  folly,  passion,  °  discontent,  ignorance,  I  have  said 
■miss,  1^  it  be  forgotten  and  rorgiven.  I  acknowledge  that  of  ^  Tacitus  to 
be  true,  Asperm  facetuB^  ubi  nimis  ex  vero  traxSre,  acrem  sui  memoriam 
relimqtnmt :  a  bitter  jeast  leaves  a  sting  behind  it ;  and  as  an  honourable  man 
obsenres,  p  They  fear  a  satyrists  wit,  he  their  memories.  I  may  justly 
muped  the  worst;  and,  though  I  hope  I  have  wronged  no  man,  yet,  in 
Medeas  words,  I  wiU  crave  pardon, 


-IHiid  jam  voee  extremAjpeto,  And,  in  my  lut  words,  thii  I  do  desire, 

' (MterdiibiaselRidit("^  --  .^^  .'. 

laimoTerba: 

_,.-^.^  -„J*rf  mihe^  •  1 

OlOflerentar 


Nc»  si  qoM.  noster  ddbtos  efltadit  dk>lor.  That  what  in  passion  I  have  said,  or  irei 

Maa—at  tn  aaimo  Terba :  sed  melior  tibl  May  be  forgotten,  and  a  better  mind 

Mqaoria  noatri  snbeat ;  hne  iim  data  Be  had  of  os,  hereafter  as  yon  find. 


I  eamefltly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan,  not  to  take 
offence.  I  win  conclude  in  his  lines.  Si  me  cognitum  haberes,  non  solum 
domares  nolns  hasfacetias  nostras^  sed  etiam  indignum  duceres,  iam  huma- 
nrnm  arnmum^  lene  ingenium,  vel  minimam  suspicionem  deprecari  oportere. 
If  thou  knewest  my  ^  modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily  pardon 
and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  misconceived.  If  nereafter, 
anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my  hand  slip,  and,  as  an  unskilful  prentice, 
I  launch  too  deep,  and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart, 
or  cut  awry, '  pardon  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife ;  'tis  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenor,  and  not  sometimes  to  lash 
OQt ;  dijficile  est  satyram  non  scribere ;  there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert, 
inward  perturbations  to  molest;  and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err; 
oHqtiando  bonus  dormiiat  Homerus :  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much  to  over- 
shoot : opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.     But  what  needs  all 

this  ?  I  hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of  offence  be  given ;  if  there  be, '  Nemo 
aUqmid  recognoscat :  nos  mentimur  omnia.  Vie  deny  all  (my  last  refuge), 
recant  aD,  renounce  all  I  have  said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  much 
fiidlity  excuse,  as  he  can  accuse :  but  I  presume  of  thv  good  fevour,  and 
giacioiis  acceptance,  gentle  reader.  Out  of  an  assured  nope  and  confidence 
thereof,  I  will  begin. 


Ut  esim  ex  stodiis  gandinm,  sio  stadia  ex  hilaritate  proyeniunt.    Plinins  Maximo  sno,  ep  lib.  8. 

DBttL  li.  'Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  his  Essayes,  now  Viscottnt  8.  Albanes.  4  Quod  Probos  Persii 
liii^frf^sf  TirviaaU  rerecnndia  Persiam  fidsse  dicit,  ego,  Itc.  '  Quas  aut  incoria  Aidit,  aut  hnmana 
Mnm  cairit  natnrm.    Hor.       •  Prol.  Plant. 
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Tu  vero  cavesis,  edico,  quisquis  es,  ne  temere  sugilles  authorem  hujusce 
opens,  Hut  cavillator  irrideas.  Imo  ne  vel  ex  alionim  censunl  tacite  oblo- 
quaris,  (vis  dicam  verbo  ?)  nequid  nasutulus  inepte  improbes,  aut  falso  fingas. 
Nam  si  talis  reverb  sit,  qualem  prse  se  fert,  Junior  Democriius,  seniori 
Democrito  saltern  afiinis,  aut  ejus  genium  vel  tantillum  sapiat ;  actum  de 
te  ;  censorem  seque  ac  delatorem  *  aget  e  contra  (petulanti  splene  cum  sit) ; 
sufflabit  te  in  jocos,  comminuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  et  deo  Risui  te  sacrifi- 
cabit. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  cavillere,  ne  (dum  Democritum  Juniorem  convi- 
ciis  infames,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem)  tu  idem 
audias  ab  amico  cordato,  quod  olim  vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  •*  Hippocrates 
concivem  bene  meritum  et  popularem  suum  Democritum  pro  insano  habens  : 
Nee  tu,  DemocritCy  sapis  ;  stulti  autem  et  insani  Abderita, 

•  Abdcritanie  pectora  plebis  habes. 

Heec  te  paucis  admonitum  volo,  male  feriate  Lector.     Abi. 

•  Si  me  eommOrit,  melius  non  tanfliere,  clamo.  Hor.  ^  Hippoc.  epist  Damageto.  Accersitiu  nun, 
at  Democritum,  tamquam  insanum,  curarem :  sed  postquam  conveni.  non,  per  Jorem,  desiirieDtift 
negotium,  sed  rerum  omnium  receptaculum  deprehendi ;  ejusque  ingcnium  demiratus  sum.  Abderi- 
tanos  yero  tamquam  non  sanos  accusavi,  veratri  potione  ipsos  potius  eguisse  dieens.       •  Mart 


Heraclite,  fleas !  misero  sic  convenit  eevo  : 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Ride  etiam,  quantumque  lubet,  Democrite,  ride  : 

Non  nisi  vana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vides. 
Is  fletu,  hie  risu,  modo  gaudeat ;  unus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  totus,  ebeu  !  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  Heraclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omnis 

M undus  in  Anticyras,  gramen  in  Helleborum. 
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ladiMM 

C0Bsio6r, 
Sttt.1. 


'Their 
Caoces. 
Smkt.l. 


Or 


rimpuliiye;       'j  Sin,  concupiscence,  &c. 
tinttrumental;  i  Intemperance,  all  second  causes,  &c. 

Of  the  bodv      f  ^P'^^^'^cal,  as  Plague,  Plica,  &c. 

300,  which  are  |  p Jocular,  as  Gout,  Dropsie,  &c. 


Or 


fin  disposition ;  as  all  perturbations,  evil  affec- 
tion, &c. 


Definition, 

Member, 

Division, 


/Dotage. 
Of  the  head    J  Or  Phrensie. 

or  mind.  \  Madness. 

Sub$,  3.  Ecstasie, 

Habits,   as  /  Lycanthropia. 
Subs.  4,       \   Chorus  sancti  Yiti. 
\  Hydrophobia. 

I  Possession  or  obsession  of  De- 
vils. 
I  Melancholy,     See  T. 

^  Its  .Equivocations,  in  Disposition,  Improper,  &c.    Subeect.  5. 

r  Humours,  Blood,  Phlegm,  Choler, 
Memb,  2.  f  contained,  as  <      Melancholy. 


To  iU  ex- 
plication, a 
digression 
of  anatomy, 
in  which 
observe 
partd  of 
Sube.  1. 


fBody 
hath 
parts 
Sube.l, 


or 
containing 


I  Spirits  ;  vital,  natural,  animal. 

(Similar ;  spermatical,  or  flesh, 
bones,  nerves,  &c. 
Dissimilar ;  brain,  heart,  liver,  &c. 
Svbe,  4. 


{Vegetal.     Sube.  5. 
Sensible.     Sube,  6,  7>  8. 
Rational.     Sube,  9,  10,  11. 
T^  lMemb.3. 

Mdaneliolj:/  j^a  definition,  name,  difference.  Sub,  1. 
a  which       \  Xhe  part  and  parties  affected,  affection,  &c.  Sube.  2. 

The  matter  of  melancholy,  'natural,  unnatural,  &c.  Subs>  4. 

^Of  the  head  alone,  Hypo-  /^with    their    several 


4  Species,  or 
kmds, 
which  are 


Proper,  to   I  chondriacal,  or  windy  me-  /  causes,  symptomes, 

parts,  as      \  lancholy.     Of  the  whole  \  prognosticks, 
V^body.  \cure8. 

Or 

Indefinite ;  as  Love-melancholy,  the  subject  of  the  third  Par- 
tition. 


ItB  Causes  in  general.     Sect,  2.  A. 

its  Symptomes  or  signs.     Sect.  3.  B. 

Its  Prognosticks  or  indications.     Sect,  4.  4. 

Its  Cures ;  the  subject  of  the  second  Partitioo. 
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Synopsis  of  the  First  Partition . 


A. 

Sect.  2. 
Causes  of 
Melancholy 
are  either 


Soper- 
natiirali 


(Am  from  Ood  immediately,  or  by  second  canaei.  Sub,  1. 
f  Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a  digression  of  the  na- 
I      tore  of  spirits  and  derils.   Smb.  2. 
I  Or  mediatdy,  by  magicians,  witches.  Sub.  3. 

/  Primary,  as  stars,  prored  by  i^horisms,  signs  from  physio- 
gnomy, metoposoopy,  chiromancy.  iS^.  4. 


Or 


I,  Natural 


Or 


CongeBite, 

inward 

from 


Or 


{Old  age, temperament.  Sub.  5. 
Parents,  it  behig  an  hereditary  disease, 
Sub.  6. 

'^Necessary,  see  b  • 


Ontward, 
or  adven- 
titioQS, 
which  are 


ETident, 
ootward,      i 
remote,  ad-^ 
Tentitions, 


Or 


Contingent, 
inward,  an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Memb.b. 
Sect.  2. 


/"Nurses,  Sub.  1. 
Education,  Sub.  2. 
Terrors,  Affrights, 

Sub.  3. 
Scoff8,calumnies,bitter 
jests,  Sub.  4. 
\l  Loss  of  liberty,  senri- 
"^^      tude,  imprisonment, 
Sub.b. 
PoTcrty  and  want. 

Sub.  6. 
An  heap  of  other  aod- 
dents,death  of  friends , 
^  loss,  &c.  Subi  7. 


^In  which  the  body  work  s  on 
the  mind,  and  this  ma- 
lady is  caused  by  prece- 
dent diseases,  as  agues, 
pox,  &c.  or  temperature 
innaJUt  Sub.  1. 

Or  by  particular  parts  dis- 
tempered,a8  brain,heart , 
spleen,  li^er,  mesentery, 
pylorus,  stomach,  &c. 
Sub.  2. 


I  Particular  to  the  three  species.    See  D. 


n. 

Particular 
causes 
Sect.  2. 
Memb.  5. 


fOf  head 

Melancholy  ] 
are,  Sub.  3. 


\Of  hypo- 
chondriacal, 
or  windy 
melancholy 
are,  5. 

Oyer  all  the 
body  are. 
Sub.  5. 


^Inward. 


1  Outward 


or 
Outward 


I  Innate  humour,  or  from  distemperature  adust. 
A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 
Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
Fumes  arising  trom  the  stomach,  &c. 

^  Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 

A  blow  on  the  head. 

Orermuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlick,  onions, 
hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  &c. 

Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  vehe- 
ment labour,  &c. 

Passions,  perturbations,  &c. 

'efault  of  spleen,  beUy,  bowels,  stomach,  mesen- 
tery, meseraick  veins,  liver,  &c.  ^ 

Mouths  or  hemorrhoids  stopt,  or  any  other  ordi- 
nary evacuation. 

Those  six  non-natural  things  abused. 

{Liver  distempered,  stopt,  over  hot,  apt  to  ingender 
melancholy,  temperature  innate. 
{Bad  diet,  suppressing  of  hemorrhoids,  &c.  and  such 
evacuations,  passions,  cares,  8ic.  those  six  non- 
natural  things  abused., gd  by LaOOglC 
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Necet- 


Diet 
offend-  i 


Sob- 


Flesh 

Herbs, 
Fish,    ^ 
&c. 


««■«». 


■re, 
SKf.2. 


Bread  ;  coarse  and  black,  &c. 

Drink ;  thick,  thin,  sowre,  &c. 

Water  unclean,  miUc,  07),  yinegar,  wine,  spices.  See. 

Parts ;  heads,  feet,  entrails,  fat,  bacon,  blood,  &c. 

^.   ,      r  Bicf,  pork,  venison,  hares,  goats,  pigeons, 

inos  -^     peacocks,  fen-fowl,  &c. 
'Of  fish  -,  all  shell-fish,  hard  and  slimy  fish,  &c. 

Of  herbs;  poise,  cabbage,  mellons,  garlick,  onions,  &c. 
.  AU  roots,  raw  froits,  hard  and  windy  meats. 

Preparing,    dressing,    sharp    sauces,   salt    meats,    indurate, 
sowced,  fryed,  broiled,  or  made-dishes,  &c. 

Disorder  in  eating,  immoderate  eating,  or  at  unseasonable 

times,  &c.  Subtec,  2. 
,  Custom ;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  &c.  Subs,  3. 

Retention  and  era-  f  Costiveness,  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped,  Venus  in 
coation,  Suit.  4.  \     excess,  or  in  defect^^lebotomy,  pui^ing,  &c. 

Air ;  hot,  oM,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  &c.  Subs,  5. 

ExerciM,     1  Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defectlTe,  of  body  or  minde,  solitari- 
Sub.  6.      J      ness,  idleness,  a  life  out  of  action,  &c. 

Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  over  much,  over  little,  Sec,  Sub,  7, 

f  Sorrow,  cause  and  symptome,  Sub,  4.     Fear,  cause 


QuaM. 
ty,asin 

Qium- 
tity 


Mem.  3.  Sect.  2. 
Passions  and 
pel  tui  bations  of 
the  mind. 
Subs.  2.    ^th 
a  digression  of    1 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
iSM.  2.anddiTi. 
sion  of  passions 
into  Sub.  3. 


Irascible 


concupi- 
scible. 


B. 
Synp. 


ofi 

l^are 

Actf.3. 


and  symptome.  Sub.  5.  Shame,  repulse,  dis- 
grace, &c.  Sub,  6.  Envy  and  malice,  Sub,  7, 
Emulation,  hatred,  Action,  desire  of  revenge, 
Sub.  8.  Anger  a  cause.  Sub,  9.  Discontents, 
cares,  miseries,  &c.  Sub.  10. 
Vehement  desires,  ambition.  Sub.  11.  Covet- 
onsness,  ^iKapyvploMf  Sub.  12.  Love  of  plea- 
sures, gaming  in  excess,  &c.  Sub,  14.  Love  of 
learning,  study  in  excess,  with  a  digression  of 
the  niisery  of  scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are 
melancholy.  Sub,  15.        , 

'  Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  belly,  thick  blood,  much 
waking,  heaviness  and  palpitation  of  heart,  leaping  in  many  places,  &c.  Sub,  1. 
''Common  fFear  and  sorrow  without  a  just  cause,  suspicion,  jealousie, 
to  all  or  <      discontent,   solitariness,  irksomeness,    continuid  cogita- 
most,       I.     tions,  restless  thoughts,  vain  imag^ations,  &c.  Subs,  2. 
^  /iCelestial  influences,  na    Ji    %    ^,  8cc.  parts  of  the  body, 

>i  heart,  bndn,  liver,  spleen,  stomach.  Sec, 

(Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laughing,  pleasant,  meditat- 
ing on  playes,  women,  musick.  See, 
Phlegmatick,  slothful,  dull,  heavy.  Sec. 
Choterick,  furious,  impatient,  subject  to  hear  and  see 
strange  apparitions,  Stc, 
Black,  solitary,  sad;  they  think  they  are  bewitcht, 
dead,  &c. 
Or  mixt  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not  adust,  infinitely 
varied. 

[  Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a  king,  a  lord ;  co- 
vetous runs  on  his  money ;  k^vious  on  his 
(.  mistris ;  religious  hath  revelations,  visions, 
is  a  prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind ;  a  scholar 
on  his  book.  Sec, 
Pleasant  at  first,  hardly  discerned;  afterwards 
harsh  and  intolerable,  if  inveterate. 

Hence  .ome  make    f»-  ^„^^^- 

By  fits,    or  continuate,  as  the  object  varies, 
pleasing  or  displeasing. 

Simple,  <Mr  as  it  is  mixt  with  other  diseases,  apoplexies,  gout,  eanmus  appeiitus, 
'    &c  ao  Uie  symptomes  are  various. 


Parti- 
cular to 
private 
per-  (  Their  seve- 
sons,  I  ral  customs, 
accord-  {conditions, 


ingto 

Sub.Z, 

4. 


discipline, 
&c. 

Continu- 
ance of  time  I 
as  the  hu- 
mor is  in- 
tendedorre-  | 
mitted,  Stc. 
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Synopsis  of  the  First  Partition. 


/ 


\ 


0ead  ne- 
Sub,  1. 


In  bodj 


Or 


In  mind. 


ParticoUr 
symptomes  to 
the  three  dis- 
tinct species. 
Sect,  3. 
Mem.  2. 


Overall 
the  body. 
Sub,  3, 


fHead-aohy  binding,  heaTiness,  Tertigo,  lightness, 
)  singing  of  the  ears,  much  waking,  fixed  eyes* 
^,  high  colour,  red  eyes,  hard  belly,  dry  body ;  no 
[     great  sign  of  melancholy  in  the  other  parts. 

IContinnal  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  discontent,  su- 
perfluoos  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpetoal 
cogitation  of  such  toyes  they  are  possessed  witlir 
thoughts  like  dreams,  &c. 

Wind,  rumbling  in  the  guts,  belly-ake,  heat  in 
the  boweb,  convulsions,  crudities,  short  wind, 
sowr  and  sharp  belchings,  cold  sweat,  pain  in 
the  left  side,  suffocation,  palpitation,  heaviness 
of  the  heart,  singing  in  the  ears,  much  spittle, 
and  moist,  &c. 

r  Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxiety,  &c. 
In  mind.  <      Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  wind,  troublesome 
I.     dreams,  affected  by  fits,  &c. 

r  Black,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross,  thick 
In  body  <      blood,   their   hemorrhoids   commonly  stopped , 

Or         1-     *"• 

I       '  A  I  Fearful,  sad,  solitary,  hate  li^t,  averse  from  com- 
"*"*     \     pany,  fearful  dreams,  &c. 


Symptomes  of  nuns,   maids,    and   widows    melancholy,   in    body    and 
mind,  &c. 


A  reason 
of  these 
symp- 
tomes. 
Memi.3, 


'  Why  they  are  so  fearful,  sad,  suspicious  without  a  cause,  why 
solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they  suppose 
they  hear  and  see  strange  voices,  visions,  apparitions. 

i  Why  they  prophesie,  and  speak  strange  languages ;  whence 
comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  swest, 
heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreams^ 
prodigious  phantasies. 


C. 

Prognosticks 
of  melancholy. 
Sect.  4. 


Tending  to  good,  as 


Tending  to  evil,  as 


Corollaries  and  ques- 
tions. 


iMorphew.  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  &c. 
Black  jaundise. 
If  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily  open. 
If  varices  appear. 

r  Leanness,  driness,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 
Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 
(  If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilepsie,  apo- 
I      plexy,  dotage,  or  into  blindness. 
i^If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent  death. 

The  grievousness  of  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  grievous  than 

those  of  the  body. 
^  Whether  it  be  lawftil*  in  this  case  of  melancholy, 

for  a  man  to  offer  violence  to  himself.     Neg. 
How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man,  offering  violence 

to  himself,  is  to  be  censured. 
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FIRST    PARTITION. 


(SECTION. 
MEMBER^ 
SUBSECTION, 


MwKLM  Excellency  y  Fall^  Miseries^  Infirmities ;  The  causes  of  them. 

Mans  Excellency,]  Man,  the  moat  excellent  and  noble  creature  of  the 
voridy  the  principal  and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of  nature,  as  Zoroas- 
ter calls  bim;  audacis  natura  miraculum,  the  ^marvail  of  marvails,  as 
Plato ;  the  ^  abridgement  and  epitome  of  the  world,  as  Pliny ;  microcosmus, 
a  little  world,  a  model  of  the  world,  <^soveragn  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of 
the  worldy  sole  commander  and  govemour  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose 
empire  they  are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience ;  far  surpassing  all 
the  react,  not  in  body  only,  but  in  soul;  ^imaginis  imago,  ^created  to  Gods 
own  ^  image,  to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  faculties 
and  powers  belonging  unto  it;  was  at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  hq)py, 
^created after  Gcd  in  true  holiness  and  righteousness;  Deo  congruens,  nee 
bom  all  manner  of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Paradise,  to  know  God,  to  praise  and 
giodfie  him,  to  do  his  will,  Ut  dis  consimiles  parturiat  deos,  (as  an  old  poet 
Buth)  to  propagate  the  church. 

Mans  fall  cmd  misery,]  But  this  most  noble  creature,  Heu  tristis,  et 
laerymosa  commutatio  (^  one  exclaims)  O  pitiful  change !  is  fallen  firom  that 
he  was,  and  forfeited  his  estate,  become  miserabilis  homuncio,  a  castaway,  a 
caitiff,  one  of  the  nK>st  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be  considered 
in  bis  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  fall, 
Aat  (some  few  reliques  excepted)  he  is  inferiour  to  a  beast :  '  man  in  honour 
thai  understandeth  not,  is  Uke  unto  beasts  that  perish ;  so  David  esteems 
bim :  a  monster  by  stupend  metamorphosis,  J  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  hog ;  what 
not?  Quantum  mutates  ab  illol  How  much  altered  firom  that  he  was; 
befixB  Messed  and  happy,  now  miserable  and  accursed ;  ^  he  must  eat  his 
wteat  in  sorrow,  subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kinds  of 
cakmities. 

A  description  of  melancholy ,]  Cheat  travel  is  created  for  all  men,  and 
an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their 
mothers  womb,  unto  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things ; 
namely t  their  thoughts,  and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of 
things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him  that  sitteth  in  the 
glonoMS  throne,  to  him  that  sitteth  beneath  in  the  earth  and  ashes— from 


t  mtneaiyam.       ^  Mnndi  epitome,  natone  delide.       •  Finli  reram  omniani,  cui  fobhina- 
flft  •vnrloat.    Seatif;  exerdt  Mft.  wc  8.  Valet,  de  sacr.  PhU.  e.  5.  <  Ut  in  namiunate  Canaris 

Immbd^  aie  ia  nirv&*^  DeL        *  Oen.  1.         'Imago  mondi  in  eorpore,  Dei  in  animft.    Exemplumque 
SSaatoaaeertlnimecliiepanrft.         cBph.Oi.  ^  Palanterins.         <P8.49.90.         fLascTTii 

tafmS  •qnm,  tanpodentti  eanem,  tatn  Tolpem,  ftnore  leoneou     Chryi.  S8.  Gen.    ^  Oen.  S.  17. 
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82  Diseases  in  General,  [Part.  1.  Sec.  1- 

him  that  is  cloathed  in  blue  silk,  and  wearetk  a  crown ^  to  him  that  is 
cloathed  in  simple  linnen — wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and  fear 
of  death,  and  rigour  and  strife,  and  such  things,  come  to  both  man  and 
beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly  *.  AH  this  befalls  him  in  this  life,  and 
peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the  life  to  come. 

Impulsive  cause  of  mans  misery  and  injirmities.']  The  impukive  cause  of 
these  miseries  in  man,  this  priTation  or  destraction  of  Gk>d*s  image,  the  cause 
of  death  and  diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sia 
of  our  first  parent  Adam,  ™  in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devils 
instigation  and  allurement — ^his  disobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance, 
incr^uhty,  curiosity ;  from  whence  proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general 
corruption  of  mankind — as  from  a  ft>untain,  fiowed  all  bad  inclinations,  and 
actual  transgressions,  which  cause  our  sevei-al  calamities,  inflicted  upon  us 
for  our  sins.  And  this,  belike,  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets  have  sha- 
dowed unto  us  in  the  tale  of  °  Pandoras  box,  which,  being  opened  through 
her  curiosity,  filled  the  world  full  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity 
alone,  but  those  other  crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and 
miseries  upon  our  heads.  For  ubi  peccatum,  ibi  procella,  as  *^Ch^sostom 
well  observes,  p  Fools,  by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their 
iniquities,  are  inflicted,  ^  Fear  cometh  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction 
like  a  whirlewinde,  affliction  and  an^uw A,  because  they  did  not  fear  God. 

Are  you  shaken  with  wars  ? '  (as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to  Demetrius,)  are 
you  molested  with  dearth  and  famine?  is  your  health  crushed  with  raying 
diseases?  is  mankind  generally  tormented  with  epidemical  maladies?  'tis 
all  for  your  sins.  Hag.  1.  9,  10.  Amos  1.  Jer.  7.  God  is  angry,  punisheth, 
and  threateneth,  because  of  their  obstmacy  and  stubbornness,  they  will  not 
turn  unto  him.  •  If  the  earth  be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain ;  if,  dry  and 
squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit ;  if  your  fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  corn, 
and  oyle  blasted;  if  the  air  be  corrupted,  and  men  troubled  with  diseases, 
'tis  by  reason  of  their  sins,  which  (like  the  blood  of  Abel)  cry  loud  to 
heaven  for  vengeance,  Lam.  5.  15.  That  we  have  sinned,  therefore  our 
hearts  are  heavy,  Isa.  59.  11,12.  We  roar  like  bears,  and  mourn  like  doves, 
and  want  health,  S^c,  for  our  sins  and  trespasses.  But  this  we  cannot 
endure  to  hear,  or  to  take  notice  of.  Jer.  2.  30.  We  are  smitten  in  rmin, 
and  receive  no  correction ;  and  cap.  5.  3.  Thou  hast  stricken  them ;  but 
they  have  not  sorrowed  ;  they  have  refused  to  receive  correction ;  they  have 
not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent ;  but  they  have  not  turned  to  him, 
Amos  4.  *  Herod  could  not  abide  John  Baptist,  nor  "  Domitian  endure 
Apollonius  to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice,  incest, 
adultery,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours,  as  a  concomitant 
cause  and  principal  agent,  is  Gods  just  judgement  in  bringbg  these  cala- 
mities upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  (I  say)  K>r  our  sins,  and  to  satisfie  God*s 
wrath :  for  the  law  requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at 
large,  Deut.  28.  15/  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  them,  "  Cursed 
in  the' town,  and  in  the  field,  SfC,  ^  Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  Sfc. 
*  The  Lord  shall  send  thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness. 

>  Ecclus.  40.  1, 2,  3,  4, 5,  8.  ■>  Oen.  3.  16.  •>  Ilia  cadens  ti^gmen  maoibus  decussit,  et  uni  pproi- 
ciem  immisitmueria  mortallbuA atram.  Hesiod.  1.  oper.  •Horn.  5.  adpop.  Antioch.  pPBaLlOT. 
17.  <i  Kror.  1.  27.  '  Quod  autem  crebrius  belia  concutiant,  quod  s&rlUtas  et  fames  solicitudi- 

nem  eumulent,  quod  ssrieutibus  morbis  valetudo  frangitar,  quod  numaoum  genus  luis  populadone 
vastatur ;  ob  peccatum  omnia.  Cvpr.  •  Si  raro  desuper  pluvia  descendat,  ai  terra  ntu  pulveris 
agualeat,  si  vix  jejnnas  et  pallidas  nerbas  steiilis  sleba  producat,  si  turbo  vineam  debiUtet,  &c  Cypr. 
t  Mat  14. 3.  "  Philostratus,  lib.  B.  rit  ApoIIomi.  Iig'ustitUm  ejus,  et  aoeleratas  nuptias,  et  c«tera 
quepniternlioiiemfeeeiattBioxborumcaaMasdUit.       ^16       «l8.       <30. 
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And  a  little  after,  y  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  qfJEgypt^  and 
with  emrodsj  and  scaby  and  itch;  and  thou  canst  not  be  healed;  '  with  mad- 
nets^  blindnessy  and  astonishing  of  heart.  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  2.  9. 
Tribulation  attd  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil.  Or  eke 
these  cfaastiaements  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  and 
try  ov  patience  here  m  this  life,  to  bring  us  home,  to  make  us  know  God  and 
our  selves,  to  infonn  and  teach  us  wisdom.  *  Ther^ore  is  my  people  gone 
into  captiviiyj  because  they  had  no  knowledge;  thertfore  is  the  wrath  of 
ike  Loird  Omdled  against  his  people^  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand 
upon  them.  He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation,  ^  nosirts  salutis  avidus,  saith 
Leamms^  and  for  that  cause  pulls  us  by  the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  oar  ikities,  that  they  which  erred  might  have  ^  understanding ,  (as  Isay 
•peaks,  i29.  24.)  and  so  to  be  reformed,  I  am  ajffUcted  and  at  the  point  of 
deaiky  so  David  confesseth  of  himself,  Psal.  88.  15.  v.  9.  Mine  eyes  are 
sorrowful  through  mine  ajffliction :  and  that  made  him  turn  unto  Grod.  Great 
Akzander,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites  deified, 
and  now  rasde  a  god,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remembered  that 
he  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  his  pride.  In  morbo  recolligit  se  animusy 
as  ^  PUny  w^  perceived :  in  sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself  with 
judgement  surveys  itself  and  abhors  its  former  courses ;  insomuch  that  he 
ooBcludes  to  his  friend  Maximus,  ^  that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosophy  y 
if  we  oomld  so  continue  y  sound  y  or  perform  but  a  part  of  that  which  we  pro- 
nnsed  to  dOy  being  sick.  Who  so  is  wise  theny  will  consider  these  t kings y  as 
David  did,  (Psal.  144.  verse  last)  and,  whatsoever  fortune  befal  him,  make 
use  of  it — if  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity,  seriously 
to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that  malady,  misery,  this  or  that  incu- 
labie  disease,  is  inflicted  upon  Um;  it  may  be  for  his  good ;  ^stc  expedit,  as 
Peter  said  of  his  daughter's  ague.  Bodily  sickness  is  for  his  soul's  health ; 
perOsset,  nisi  periisset ;  had  he  not  been  visited  he  had  utterly  perished ;  for 
s  the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  lovethy  even  as  a  father  doth  his  child  in 
whom  he  dehghteth.  If  he  be  safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free 
hem  all  manner  of  infirmity ;  ^  et  cui 

Ontia,  fonna,  yaletodo  eontingat  abiinde, 
*" losTicti  .-.     .  . 


Kt  mundofl  nctus,  non  deficiente  crumenir- 

And  Uiat  he  haye  craee,  beanty,  fayoor,  health, 

A  cleanly  diet,  and  abound  in  wealth- 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that  caveat  of  Moses,*  be' 
ware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  Ood;  that  he  be  not  puffed  up,  but 
acknowledge  tl^m  to  be  his  good  gifts  and  b^iefits,  and  J  the  more  he  hath, 
to  be  more  thankful,  (as  Agsqpetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright. 

Instrumental  causes  of  our  infirmities.]  Now  the  instrumental  causes  of 
these  our  infirmities  are  as  diverse,  as  the  infirmities  themselves.  Stars, 
heavens,  elements.  Sec.  and  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are 
armed  against  sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves ;  and 
that  they  are  now,  many  of  them,  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature, 
but  oar  corruption  which  hath  caused  it.  For,  from  the  &11  of  our  first 
parent  Adam,  they  have  been  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of 
stars  altered  ;  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now  ready  to  ofl^d 
•s.    The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man  are  water,  fire^  iron,  salt,  mealy 

rVcta.  17.  *SS.  Deua,  qaos  dillgit,  eastisat  •Isa.  5.  IS.  yevB.  15.  i»I<D>8tr«  salutiB  ayldof, 
eoatiaeBter  anrea  yelHeat,  ac  ealamitate  subinde  nos  exereet.  Levinus  Lemn.  1.  2.  c  29.  de  occult,  nat. 
Bir.  «  Vexatio  dat  Intelleotum.  Esav  28.  19.  «>  Lib.  7.  Cam  judicio,  mores  et  llMitarecognoscit, 
•c  le  brtoeCar.— Dmn  fero  langnorem,  xero  relidlonls  amorem :  Sapers  langaorii,  non  sum  memor 
hiqn  amorii.  •  Sumraam  esse  totius  philosophic,  ut  tales  esse  sani  perseveremus,  quales  nos  fu- 
taDDs  erne  iaifarmi  profitemor.  '  Petrarch.  f  Proy.  3. 12.  ^  Uor.  Bpist.  lib.  1. 4.  '  Dent  &  11. 
Qai  stat,yidea<  ne  cadst  iQuanto  mt^orfbos  beneflciis  a  Deo  cumulatur.  tanto  obligakiooem  se 
dtbttoireip  fitferi. 
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wheat,  hony^  milky  oile^  wine,  clothing,  good  to  the  godly,  to  the  sinners 
turned  to  evil,  Ecclus.  39.  26.  Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  dearth,  cUl 
these  are  created  for  vengeance,  Ecelus.  39.  29.  The  heavend  threaten  us 
with  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with  their  great  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppo- 
sitions, quartiles,  and  such  unfriendly  aspects;  the  air  with  his  meteors, 
thunder  and  lightning,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests, 
unseascmable  weather;  from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all 
sorts  of  epidemical  diseases,  consuming  infinite  myrmds  of  men.  At  Cayro  m 
JEgypt,  every  third  year,  (as  is  related  by  ^  Boterus,  and  others)  300000  dye 
of  the  plague ;  and  200000  in  Constantinople,  every  fifth  or  seventh  at  the 
utmost.  How  doth  the  earth  terrific  and  oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes, 
which  are  most  firequent  in  ^  China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallow- 
ing up  sometimes  six  cities  at  once !  How  doth  the  water  rage  with  his  inun- 
dations, irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages,  bridges,  &c.  besides 
shipwracks ;  whole  islands  are  sometimes  suddenly  over-whelmed  with  all  their 
inlmbitants,  as  m  "'Zeland,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent 
drowned,  as  the  °  lake  £me  in  Ireland  I  ^  Nihilque  prater  ardum  cadavera 
patenti  cemimusfreto.  In  the  fenns  of  Freesland,  1230,  by  reason  of  tem- 
pests, P  the  sea  drowned  multa  hominum  millia,  et  jumenta  sine  numero,  all 
the  country  almost,  men  and  cattle  in  it.  How  doUi  the  fire  rage,  that  mer- 
ciless element,  consuming  in  an  instant  whole  cities !  What  town,  of  any 
antiquity  or  note,  hath  not  been  once,  again  and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this 
merciless  element,  de&ced,  ruinated,  and  left  desolate  ?    In  a  word. 


Whom  flreBpare*.  Ma  doth  drown ;  whom  sm. 
Pestilent  ayre  doth  send  to  olar ; 
Whom  war  scapes,  sickness  taikes  away. 


To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at  deadly  feud 
with  men  !  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  some  with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth, 
nails :  how  many  noxious  serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  offend 
us  with  sting,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us !  How  many  pernicious  fishes, 
plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  &c,  could  I  reckon  up  on  a  sudden, 
which  by  their  very  smell,  many  of  them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous 
malady,  if  not  death  it  self!  Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several 
poysons :  but  these  are  but  trifles  in  respect.  '  The  greatest  enemy  to  man 
is  man,  who,  by  the  devils  instigation,  is  still  ready  to  do  mischief — his  own 
executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself  and  others.  We  are  all  brethren  in 
Christ,  or  at  least  should  be — members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord ; 
and  yet  no  fiend  can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth 
another.  Let  me  not  fall,  therefore,  (saith  David,  when  wars,  plague,  &inine, 
were  offered)  into  the  hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men : 


-Vix  sunt  homines  hoc  nomine  digni ; 


Quamque  lupi,  snm  plus  feritatis  habent 

We  can,  most  part,  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and  likely,  avoid 
them.  Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers  foretell  us :  earth-quakes, 
inundations,  ruines  of  houses,  consuming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or 
make  some  noise  before-hand ;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries,  and 
villanies  of  men  no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies  from 
our  cities,  by  gates,  walls  and  towers,  defend  our  selves  from  thieves  and 
robbers  by  watchfulness  and  weapons :  but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their 
pernicious  endeavours,  no  caution  can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have 

k  Botems  de  Inst  Urbinm.  >  Lege  hist,  relationem  Lod.  Frois  de  rebus  Japonicis  ad  tnnum  IS96. 
■  Ouicciard.  descript.  Belff.  an.  1491.  "Oiraldos  Cambrens.  •Janus  Dousa,  ep.  lib.  1.  car.  10. 
p  Munster.  1.  8.  Cos.  can.  4S9.  «  Buchanan.  Baptist.  '  Uomo  homini  hipus ;  homo  homini  demon. 
. Grid.  d«TiliL  1.5.    fcleg.7.  ^f^nU> 
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80  many  secret  plots  and  devices  to  mischief  one  another ;  sometimes  by  the 
derili  helpy  as  magicians,  *  witches ;  sometimes  by  impostures,  mixtures, 
pojaoos,  stratagems,  single  combats,  vrars,  (we  hack  and  hew,  as  if  we  were 
ad  trntemedanem  natiy  iS^e  Cadmus  souldiers  bom  to  consume  one  another : 
— 'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  an  hundred  and  two  hundred  thousand 
men  slain  in  a  battle)  besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brasen  bulls,  racks, 
wheels,  strappadoes,  guns,  engines,  &c.  "  Ad  unum  corpus  httmanum  sup- 
f^da  plura,  quam  membra :  we  have  invented  more  torturing  instruments, 
thaa  there  be  several  members  in  a  mans  body,  as  Cyprian  well  observes. 
To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents,  by  their  offences,  indiscretion,  and  in- 
temperance, are  our  mortal  enemies.  ^  The  fathers  have  eaten  sotur  grapes; 
nd  the  childrens  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  They  cause  our  grief  many  times, 
and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities  :  they  toiment  us ; 

and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity, ^  mox  daturi  progeniem  vitio* 

norem ;  and  the  latter  end  of  tne  world,  as  *  Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be 
woRt  We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every 
man  the  greatest  enemy  unto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  our 
ieifes,  abusing  those  good  gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health, 
weahh,  strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory,  to  our  destruction :  ^  Perditio 
tua  ex  te.  As  *  Judas  Maccabeeus  killed  ApoUonius  with  his  own  weapons, 
we  arm  ourselves  to  our  own  overthrows  :  and  use  reason,  art,  judgement,  all 
that  should  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gavej 
Ajai  a  sword,  which,  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served  for  his/ 
help  and  defence ;  but  afler  he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it,| 
turned  to  his  own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means,  God  hath  be- 
•lowed  on  us,  well  imployed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us  :  but,  if  otherwise 
perverted,  they  ruine  and  confound  us ;  and  so,  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion 
snd  weakness,  they  commonly  do:  we  have  too  many  instances.  This 
S.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of  himself  in  his  humble  Confessions ;  promptness 
efwit^  memory^  eloquence y  they  were  Oods  good  gifts ;  but  he  did  not  use 
tkem  to  his  ghry.  If  you  wiU  particularly  know  how,  and  by  what  means, 
ooorah  physicians ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  uiat  it  is  in  offending  some  of  those 
■ix  non-natural  things,  of  which  I  shall  after  *  dilate  more  at  large :  they  are 
the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  our  immode- 
nte  insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious  riot.  Plures  crapulaj  quam  gladius, 
it  a  troe  saying — the  board  consumes  more  than  the  sword.  Our  intempe- 
.rac^  it  is,  that  pulls  so  many  incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  ^  that 
SstCM  okl  age,  perverts  our  temperature,  and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death. 
And,  last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies  us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  madness, 
{qtiot  Jupiter  perdit^  dementat ;  by  substraction  of  his  assisting  grace,  God 
pennits  it)  weakness,  want  of  government,  our  facility,  and  proneness  in 
yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and  perturbation  of 
the  mind ;  by  which  means  we  metamorphose  our  selves,  and  degenerate  mto 
heasts;  aJl  which  that  prince  of  ^  poets  observed  of  Agsimemnon,  that,  when 
he  was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  was — os  oculosque 
Jm  par — like  Jupiter  in  feature.  Mars  in  valour,  Pallas  in  wisdom,  another 
God;  but,  when  he  became  angry,  he  was  a  l^on,  a  tiger,  a  dog,  &c. 
diere  aqppeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of  Jupiter  in  him :  so  we,  as  long  as  we 
ire  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  our  selves 
to  Gods  word,  are  as  so  many  living  saints :  but,  if  we  give  reins  to  lust, 
inger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  wayes,  we  degenerate  into 

*  Mkeent  aconita  noreree.  •  Ub.  8.  epist.  9.  ad  Donatum.  *  Esech.  18.  9.  "^  Hor.  1.  S.  Od.  8. 
*tTlaLa.9.  7  Etech.  18. 91.  -IMmc.8.19.  •  Part.  1.  Sect  8.  Memb.  8.  »  Nequitia  est, 
fiBtoantiaiteaMtenem.       •  Homer.  Iliad. 
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bea&ttf,  tronsfoinB  our  sehres,  overthrow  our  oomtitutioQS,  ^  provoke  God  to 
anger-,  and  heap  upon  us  this  of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable 
diseases,  as  a  just  and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

SuBSECT.  II. —  The  Definition^  Number,  Division  of  Diseases, 

What  a  disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines.  *  Femelius  calleth  it 
an  affection  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature — ^  Fuchsius  and  Crato,  an  hind- 
rance, hurt,  or  alteration  qfany  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it — ^Tholo- 
sanus,  a  dissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a 
perturbation  ofit;  as  health  the  perfection,  and  makes  to  tlie  preservation 
of  it — **  Labeo  in  Agellius,  an  ill  hahit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature,  hin- 
derifig  the  use  of  i^— others  otherwise,  sdl  to  this  effect. 

Number  of  diseases.]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a  question  not 
yet  determined.  *  Pliny  reckons  up  300,  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot :  elsewhere  he  saith,  morborum  infinita  multitudo,  their 
number  is  infinite.  Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in  our 
dayes,  I  am  sure  the  number  is  much  augmented : 

J  macies,  et  nova  febriom 

Terra  incubait  eohon : 

for,  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to 
Gkilen  and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum,  small  pox,  plica,  sweating  sickness^ 
morbus  Oallicus,  ^c.  we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 
No  man  free  from  some  disease  or  other  J]  No  man  amongst  us  so  sound, 
of  so  good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind. 
Quisgue  suos  patimur  manes ;  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more 
or  lew.  There  wiU  be,  peradventure,  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand,  like 
SiCnophilus  the  musician  in  ^  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live  1 05  years  without 
any  manner  of  impediment ;  a  Pollio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself 
'  with  wine  and  oyle ;  a  man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius 
80  much  braggs ;  a  man  as  healthful  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a  senator  of  Aus- 
borrow  in  Germany,  (whom  "  Leovitius  the  astrologer  brings  in  for  an  example 
and  instance  of  certainty  in  his  art)  who,  because  he  had  the  significatours 
in  his  geniture  fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Satuni  and 
Mars,  being  a  very  old  man,  ^  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick, 
*  Paracelsus  may  brag,  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  400  years  or  more,  if 
he  might  bring  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and  diet  him  as  he  list ;  and  some 
physicians  hold,  that  there  is  no  certain  period  of  mans  life,  but  it  may  still, 
by  temperance  and  phyuck,  be  prolonged.  We  find  in  the  mean  time,  by 
common  experience,  that  no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of  p  Hesiod  is  true  : 

TlKtiri  fj^y  yiip  ycua  kokuv,  irXtlri  8i  OdXaffffa' 
Notkroi  J*  Mpwirounv  i^'  ^M-^PVt  ^  ^'^  mficri, 
'AvTo/MToi  ^tr&ci. 

Th'  earth's  foil  of  maladies,  and  fiill  the  sea. 
Which  set  upon  us  both  by  night  and  day. 

Division  of  diseases,]  If  you  require  a  more  exact  division  of  these  ordi- 
nary diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer  you  to  physicians :  ^  they 
will  tell  you  o(  acute  and  chronick,  first  and  secundary,  let  hales,  saiutares, 
errant,  fixed,  simple,  compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts 


'  Intemperantia.  luxns,  ingluries.  et  infinita  hujusmodi  flagitia,  que  divinas  posnas  merentur. 
Orato.  •  Fern.  Path.  1.  c.  1.  Morbus  est  affectns  contra  naturam  corpori  insfdens.  'Fuchs. 
Instit.  1.  3.  Sect  1.  c.  3.  a  quo  primom  ritiatur  actio.        f  Dtssolutio  fosderls  in  eoT]^ore,  ut  sanitas  ««t 

in.  2.    Morbus  est  habitus  contra  naturara,  qui  usum  ejus,  &c.       'Cap. 

ip.  50.  lib.  7.     Centum  et  quinque  vixit  annus  sine  ullo  inoommodo. 

Exemplis  genitur,  prsfixis  Ephemer.  cap.  de  infirmitat.      "  Qui.  quoad 

tecordari  poteat,  non  meminit  se  c^^rotum  deeubuiase.       •  Lib.  de  rit& 


1  quo  primnm  ritiatur  actio.        »  Dissolutio  fosderis  in  corj^ore,  ut  sanitas  ««t 

consummatio.  ^  Lib.  4.  can.  2.  Morbus  est  habitus  contra  naturara,  qui  usumejus,  &c.  >  Cap. 
11.  lib.  7.  )  Herat  ^  Cap.  50.  lib.  7.  Centum  et  quinque  vixit  annos  sine  ullo  inoommodo. 
'Intus  mulso»  foras  oleo.      ■ 

pueritin  nltimam  memorlam  tecordari  pot 

lonffi  p  Oper.  et  diet.  <i  See  Femelius,  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  9, 10, 11, 19.    Fuchsius,  instit.  1. 3. 

sect  1.  c.  7.  Wecker.  Synt. 
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or  the  whole,  in  habU  at  m  disposition,  Sfc.  My  divison  at  this  time  (as 
moit  batting  my  purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For 
them  of  the  body  (a  brief  catalogue  of  which  Fuchsius  hath  made,  Institute 
Hb,  3.  seci,  1.  ce^,  1  i.)  I  rder  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Are- 
taras,  Rhasts,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulus,  Aetius,  Cordonerius,  and  those 
eiact  neot^icks,  Savanarola,  Cappivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus,  Hercules 
de  Saxoni&,  Mercurialis,  Victorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c.  that  have 
oietfaodically  and  elaborately  written  of  them  all.  Thctte  of  the  mind  and 
head  I  will  briefly  handle,  and  apart. 

SuBSEcr.  III. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 
These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their  chief  seat  and 
ccgans  in  the  head,  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head, 
which  are  divarSy  and  vary  much  according  to  their  site :  for  in  the  head,  as 
there  be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which,  acc<»-ding  to  that 
dhrisioQ  of  '  Heumius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arculanus)  are  inward  or  out- 
ward (to  omit  all  others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums, 
teeth,  mouth,  palate,  tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c.)  belonging  properly  to 
the  brain,  as  baldness,  falling  of  hair,  furikir,  lice,  &c.  ^  Inward  belonging 
to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia  mater,  as  all  head  aches, 
Ac.  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules,  kells,  tunicles,  creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and 
their  passions,  as  ccaros,  vertigo,  inculms,  apoplexie,  falling  sickness.  The 
diaeaaes  of  the  nerves ;  crampes,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsie ;  or  be- 
longing to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  eatarrhes,  sneezing,  rheumes,  distil- 
UUums ;  or  else  those  that  pertain  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  it  self,  in 
which  are  conceived,  phrensie,  lethargic,  melancholy,  madness,  weak  me- 
Mory,  sapor,  or  coma  vigilia  and  vigil  coma.  Out  of  these  again  I  will 
single  sach  as  properly  belong  to  the  phantasie,  or  imagination,  or  reason  it 
sel^  which  ^Laurentius  calls  the  diseases  of  the  mind;  and  Hildesheim, 
marbo€  imaginationis,  aut  rationis  IcBsm,  which  are  three  or  four  in  number, 
phrensie y  madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  their  kinds,  as  hydrophobia, 
lycoMihrapia,  chorus  sancti  Viti,  morbi  damoniaci;  which  I  will  briefly 
touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melancholy,  as  more  emi- 
nent than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptomes,  prog- 
Bosticks,  cures;  as  Locinerus  hath  done  de  Apoplexid,  and  many  other  of 
such  partknilar  diseases.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which  have  written 
of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius  Montaltus,  T.  Bright, 
Ac.  they  have  done  very  well  in  their  several  kinds  and  methods :  yet  that 
which  one  omits,  anoth^  may  haply  see ;  that  which  one  contracts,  another 
may  inlarge.  To  conclude  with  °  Scribanius,  that  which  they  had  neglected, 
or  perfunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  examine;  that  which  is 
obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and  amplified  by 
us,  and  so  made  more  ^miliar  and  easie  for  every  mans  capacity,  and  the 
oommon  good ;  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 

SiTBSECT.  IV, — Dotage,  Phrensie,  Madness,  Hydrophobia,  Lycanthropia^ 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  Extasis. 

Delirium^  dotage.]     Dot^ige,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all 

the  fi^Uowing  species,  as  some  will  have  it.     ^  Laurentius  and  ^  Altomarus  com- 

{Hehended  madness,  melancholy,  and  the  rest,  under  this  name,  and  call  it 

the  summmm  genus  of  them  all.     If  it  be  distinguished  from  them,  it  is  natural 

'  Pneikt  de  morbis  espitis.  In  eapite  ut  Tarin  habitant  partes,  ita  varie  querele  ibi  ereniunt. 
*0f  wiiidi  nad  Hearains,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Quercetan,  Jason  Pratensis.  &c.  *  Cap.  9.  de 
Wflrafiwl  "  Cap.  8.  de  Physkdogift  saganun.  Quod  alii  minus  recte  fortasse  dixerint,  nos  exami- 
BOT.  ndlos  dfjodtcare,  conrigere,  studeamus.       *  Cap.  4.  de  mel.       «*  Art  mnL  c.  7. 
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or  ingenitef  which  comes  by  some  ddect  of  the  organs,  and  ov^r-moist  brain, 
as  we  see  in  our  common  fools ;  and  is  for  the  most^mit  intended  or  remitted 
in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  other ;  or  else  it  is 
acquisite,  an  appendix  or  symptome  of  wme  other  disease,  which  comes  or 
goes ;  or,  if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  melancholy  it  self* 

Phrenne,']  Phrenitu  (which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word  ^y)  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute 
fever  annexed,  or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  the  m^nbranes  or  kells 
of  it,  with  an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  differs  firom 
melancholy  and  madness^  because  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague :  this  conti- 
nual, with  waking,  or  memory  decayed,  6lc,  Melancholy  is  most  part  silent, 
this  clamorous ;  and  many  such  Uke  differences  are  assigned  by  physicians. 

Madness,}  Madnesty  phreneie,  and  melancholy ^  are  confounded  by  Cel- 
sus,  and  many  writers ;  others  leave  out  phrejuie^  and  make  madness  and 
melancholy  but  one  disease ;  which  '  Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and 
that  they  differ  only  secundum  majus  or  mmuSy  in  quantity  alone,  the  one 
being  a  degree  to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  differ 
intenso  et  remisso  graduj  saith  '  Gordonius,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  re- 
mitted. Of  the  same  mind  is  '  Aretseus,  Alexander  Tertullianus,  Guianeriua, 
Savanarola,  Heumius ;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both, 
by  reason  of  their  affinity ;  but  most  of  our  neotericks  do  handle  them  apart, 
whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  defined  to  be  a  ve- 
hement dotage ;  or  raving  without  a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy^ 
full  of  an^r  and  clamour,  horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the 
patients  with  far  greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  mind,  vnthout  aS  fear 
and  sorrow,  with  such  impetuous  force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three 
or  four  men  cannot  hold  them ;  differing  only  in  this  from  phrensie^  that  k  is 
without  a  fever,  and  their  memory  is,  most  part,  better.  It  hath  the  same 
causes  as  the  other,  as  choler  adust,  and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c. 
^Fracastorius  adds,  a  due  time  and  full  age  to  this  definition,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  children,  and  will  have  it  confirmed  impotency,  to  separate  it 
from  such  as  accidently  come  and  go  again^  as  by  taking  henbane^  night^ 
shade y  wine,  ifc.  Of  this  fury  there  be  divers  kinds,  ^  ecstacie,  which  is  frimiliar 
with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in  one  when  he  list ; 
in  which  the  Indism  priests  deliver  their  oracles,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland  (as 
Olaus  Magnus  writetn,  1.  3.  cap.  18.  extasi  omnia  prmdicere)  answer  all  ques- 
tions in  an  extasis  you  will  ask ;  what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how  they 
frure.  Sec,  The  other  species  of  this  friry  are  enthusiasms,  revelations,  and  visions, 
so  often  mentioned  by  Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  works ;  obsession  or  possession 
of  devils.  Sibylline  prophets,  and  poetical  Furies ;  such  as  come  by  eating 
noxious  herbs,  tarantulas  stinging,  &c.  which  some  reduce  to  this.  The  most 
known  are  lycanthropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  sancti  Viti. 

Lycanthrapia,]  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  cucubuth,  others 
lupinam  insaniam,  or  wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howling  about  graves 
and  fields  in  the  night,  and  will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  they  are  wolves, 
or  some  such  beasts — ^^  Aetius  and  ''Paulus  call  it  a  kind  of  melancholy  ; 
but  I  should  rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a  doubt  of 
it,  whether  there  be  any  such  disease.  '  Donat.  ab  Altomari  saith,  that  he 
saw  two  of  them  in  his  time :  'Wierus  tells  a  story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua, 

*  Plerique  medid  uno  complexa  pentrfngunt  hos  duos  morboa,  quod  ex  e&dem  oaaasH  orUntur. 
qaodque  magnitudine  et  modo  solum  distent,  et  alter  gradus  ad  aiterani  existat.  Jason  Pratens. 
7  Lib.  Med.  ■  Pars  manis  mihi  videtur.  *  Insanus  est,  qui  »tate  dehiti,  et  tempore  debito,  per 
se,  non  momentaneam  et  fugaoem,  ut  rini,  solani,  hyoscyami,  sed  oonflrmatam  habet  impotent&un 
bene  operandi  ciroa  intelleotum.  1.  9.  de  inteltectione.  ^  Of  which  read  Felix  Plater,  cap.  8.  de 
mentis  alienatione.  •  Lib.  0.  cap.  II.  «  Lib.  9.  cap.  16.  •  Cap.  9.  Art.  med.  <*  De  pnsstig. 
Demonum.  1.  8.  cap.  81. 
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1541,  that  would  not  bdiere  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a  wolf.  He 
hmSh  another  instance  of  a- Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a  bear.  <  Forestus 
confirms  as  much  by  many  examples ;  one,  amongst  the  rest,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye  witness,  at  Akmaer  in  Holland — a  poor  husbandman  that  still 
Inmted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  church-yards,  of  a  pale,  black,  ugly,  and 
feuM  look.  Such,  belike,  or  little  better,  were  king  Proetus  ^  daughters,  that 
tlioaght  themselves  kine ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Daniel,  as  some  inter- 
pfelers  hold,  was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness*  This  disease  per- 
nsps  gave  occasion  to  that  bold  assertion  of  ^  Pliny,  some  men  were  turned 
ante  wohfes  tn  his  timey  caul  from  wolves  to  men  again  ;  and  to  that  fable  of 
Faasanias,  of  a  man  that  was  ten  years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his 
inmer  shape :  to  ^  Ovids  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c.  He  that  is  desirous  to  hear  of 
this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read  Austin  in  his  eighteenth  book  de 
Gviiate  Dei^  cap.  5;  MizalduSy  cent.  5.  77 ;  Sckenkius,  lib.  1 ;  Hildesheimy 
spidL  %,  de  Mmdd ;  Forestus,  lib.  10.  de  Morbis  Cerebri ;  Olaus  Magnus ; 
VtMcentiKS  Bellavicensis,  spec.  met.  lib.  31.  c.  122  ;  Pierius,  Bodine,  Zuin- 
^cr,  Zeilgur,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  S;c.  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna, 
tnmUeth  men  most  in  February,  and  is  now  a  dayes  frequent  in  Bohemia 
and  Hangarv,  according  to  ^  Heumius.  Schemitzius  will  have  it  common  in 
livmtia.  They  lye  hid,  most  part,  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  bark- 
ing, howfing,  at  graves  and  deserts ;  ^  they  have  usually  hollow  eyes,  scab- 
bed legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and  pale,  saith  ™  Altomarus :  he  gives  a  reason 
tbere  of  aU  the  symptomes,  and  sets  down  a  brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every  village,  which 
comes  by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching  (saith  °  Aurelianus),  touch- 
ing, or  smelling  ak>ne  sometimes  (as  ^  Sckenkius  proves),  and  is  incident  to 
many  other  creatures  as  well  as  men ;  so  called,  because  the  parties  affected 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a  mad 
dog  in  it.  And  (which  is  more  wonderful)  though  tney  t^  very  dry,  (as  in  this 
malady  they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than  drink,  p  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  an  an- 
cient writer,  makes  a  doubt  whether  this  hydrophobia  be  a  passion  of  the  body 
or  the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the  brain :  the  cause,  poyson  that  comes 
fiom  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  consumes  all  the  moisture 
in  the  body.  ^  Hiklesheim  relates  of  some  that  dyed  so  mad,  and,  being  cut 
vp,  bad  no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  are 
so  afifected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  dayes  after  they  are  bitten,  to . 
some  again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  dayes  after :  commonly,  saith  Heumius,  they 
begin  to  rave,  tije  water,  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about 
twenty  dayes  after,  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  mean  time),  to  lye 
awake,  to  be  pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall 
into  a  swoun,  and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  felling  sickness.  **  Some  say,  little 
things  like  whelps  will  be  seen  in  their  urines.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear, 
they  are  past  recovery.  Many  times  these  symptomes  will  not  appear  till  six 
or  seven  moneths  after,  saith  *  Codronchus ;  and  some  times  not  till  seven  or 
eight  years,  as  Guianerius;  twelve,  as  Albertus*;  six  or  eight  moneths  after, 
as  Cralen  holds.  Baldns  the  great  lawyer  dyed  of  it :  an  Augustin  frier,  and 
a  woman  in  Delph,  that  were  *  Forestus  patients  were  miserably  consumed 
with  it.  The  common  cure  in  the  countrey  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell  near 
the  sea  side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water ;  some  use 
channs ;  every  good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.     But  the  best  cure  to  be 

c  Obwrrat.  Hb.  10.  de  morhls  cerebri,  c.  15.  ^  Hipocrates,  lib.  de  insani&.  <  Lib.  8.  cap.  9S. 
HoaiiMS  tetmrdnm  lupot  fieri ;  et  contra.  J  Met  1. 1  ^  Cap.  de  Man.  >  Ulcerata  crara ;  sitis 
fenia  mint  iaunodica ;  ttngna  sieea.  ■>  Cap.  9.  art  Hydrophobia.  ■  Lib.  S.  cap.  9.  •  Lib.  7.  de 
vettcnb.  r  Lib.  S.  e^.  13.  de  morbia  aeutin.  %  SpicU.  2.         'Sckenkius,  7.  lib.  de  Venenis. 

•Lib.  de  Hydropbobtt.       tObeervat  lib.  10.  85. 
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had  in  such  caBos,  is  from  the  moit  approved  phyaiciaais.  They  thai  w^l  read 
of  them,  may  consult  with  Dioscorides,  lib,  6.  cap.  37.  Heumius,  Hililes- 
heim,  Capivaccius,  Forestus,  Sckenkius,  and,  before  all  others,  Codroaohus 
an  Italian,  who  hath  lately  written  two  exquisite  books  of  this  subject. 

Chorus  sancti  VitL]  Chorus  sancti  Viti,  or  S.  Vitus  dance ;  the  lascivious 
dance,  "  Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they  that  are  takai  with  it,  can   €k> 
nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or  cured.     It  is  so  called,  for  that   the 
parties  so  troubled^  were  wont  to  go  to  l@.  Vitus  for  help ;  and,  a(ter  they  had 
danced  there  a  while,  they  were  ^  certainly  freed.     Tis  strange  to  hear  how 
long  thev  will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables :  even 
great-bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will  dance 
so  long  that  they  can  neither  stir  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead. 
One  in  red  cloaths  they  cannot  abide.     Musick,  above  all  things,  they  love  ; 
and  therefore  magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and 
some  lusty  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them.     This  disease  hath  been 
very  common  in  Germany,  as  appears  by  those  relations  of  ^  Sckenkius,  and 
Paracelsus  in  his  book  of  Madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he 
hath  cured  of  it.     Felix  Platerus  (de  Mentis  Alienat.  cap,  3.)  reports  of  a 
woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole  moneth  together.     The 
Arabians  call  it  a  kindof  palsie.     Bodine,  in  his  fifUi  book  c(e  Repub.  cap.  1 , 
speaks  of  this  infirmity ;  Monavius,  in  his  last  epistle  to  Scolttzius,  and  in 
another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy  is  that  demoniacal  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  whicn  Platerus  and  others  would  have  to 
be  preetematural :  stupend  things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures, 
contortianSf  fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never  taught, 
&c.  many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which  because  some  will  not 
allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have  written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  pro 
ct  con.)  I  voluntarily  omit. 

^  Fuchsius,  Institut,  lib,  3.  sec,  1.  cap,  11,  Felix  Plater,  ^  Laurentius,  add 
to  these  another yVcry  that  proceeds  from  love,  and  another  from  study,  another 
divine  or  religious  fury;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy  ;  of 
all  which  I  will  speak  '  apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Melancholy  in  Disposition,  improperly  so  called, 
Equivocations, 
Melavcholt,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is  either  in  disposition, 
or  habit.  In  disposition  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  comes  and 
goes  upon  every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief, 
passion,  <x  perturbation  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or 
thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
any  wayes  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  deUght,  causing  frowardness  in 
us,  or  a  dislike.  In  which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melan^ 
choly,  that  is  dull,  sad,  sowr,  lumpish,  ill  disposed,  solitary,  any  way  moved, 
or  displeased.  And  from  these  melancholy  dispositions  *  no  man  hving  is 
free,  no  Stoick,  none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous, 
80  godly,  so  divine,  that  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but  more 
or  less,  some  time  or  other,  he  feels  the  smart  of  it.  Melancholy,  in  this  sense, 
is  the  character  of  mortality.  ^  Man,  that  is  born  of  a  tooman,  is  of  short 
continuance^  and  full  of  trouble,     Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself, — ^whom 

■  Lascivam  ohoream.    To.  4.  de  raorbis  amentiuin.    Tract  1.       ^  Eventu,  at  plurimum,  rem  ipsun 
comprobante.         ''Lib.  1.  cap.  de  MaaiA.  'Cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat         'Cap.  4.  de  mel. 

■  PA  kT.  3.       ■  De  (j^no  homine  securitas  ?  de  quo  cerium  gaudiom  ?    Quocunqoe  se  conyertit,  in  ter- 
renis  rebus  amaritudincm  animi  inreniet.    Aug.  in  Psai  S.  5.       *<  Job  1.  14. 
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*£liaii  ao  hi^^y  efti^mwids  fbr  a  moderate  temper,  tkat  nothing  could 
Ssturb  kim  ;  buty  going  out^  and  coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the  same 
sertmhf  qf  countenance y  what  misery  soever  befell  him — (if  we  may  believe 
Pklo  kit  disciple)  was  much  tormented  with  it.      Q.  Metellus,  in  whom 
*  Valenus  gires  mstance  of  all  happiness,  the  most  fortunate  man  then  living, 
bom  in  thai  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of  noble  parentage y  a  proper 
wmm  of  persony  well  qualifiedy  keathful,  richy  honourable,  a  senator y  a 
cmumly  hapfiy  m  his  wife,  happy  in  his  childreny  ^c.  yet  thi»  man  was  not 
void  of  melancholy ;  he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.    ^  Potycrates  Samius,  that 
(famg  his  ring  into  ihe  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discontent  with 
othm,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  a^n  shortly  after  by  a  fish 
taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions.     No  man  can 
one  hbnsebT:  uie  very  gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their  i 
own  'poets put  upon  them.     In  general,  ^  as  the  heaven,  so  is  our  lifoy  some- J 
timet  fasTy   sometimes  overcasty  tempestuouSy  and  serene  ;   as  in  a  rose/ 
Jbwers  and  prickles ;  in  the  year  itself,  a  temperate  summer  sometimes,  %u 
herd  winter ,  a  drowthy  and  then  again  pleasant  showers ;  so  is  our  life\ 
iaierwdxi  with  joyeSy  hopeSy  fearSy  sorrowSy  calumnies :   Invicem  cedunt  \ 
dolor  et  wduptas :  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain.  ' 

fc  medio  de  lonte  teporom 
Sargit  amari  aliquid,  qaod  in  ipais  florious  «ngat 

Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow  (as  *  Solomon  holds) :  even  in  the 

midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity  (as  J  Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  Psal.  41) 

there  is  grief  and  discontent.     Inter  deliciasy  semper  aliquid  scevi  nos  stran- 

grdai :  for  a  pint  of  honey,  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  gaul ;  for  a 

diam  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pain ;  for  an  inch  of  mirth,  an  ell  of  moan :  as 

irydoth  an  oak,  these  miseries  encompass  our  life:  and  'tis  most  absurd  and 

fidieulous  for  any  mortal  man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenour  of  happiness  in  his 

life.    Nothing  so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath  ^  some  bitterness  in  it, 

•ome  complaining,  some  grudging;  'tis  all  yXvianriKpovy  a  mixt  passion,  and,  like 

s  chequer  table,  black  and  white ;  men,  families,  cities,  have  their  falls  and 

vanes,  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and  oppositions.    We  are  not  here,  as 

those  angels,  celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our  course 

without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many  ages ;  but 

mbject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupt,  tossed  and  tumbled  up  and  down, 

carried  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted  tfjpon  each 

s^eado'  occasion,  ^  uncertain,  brittle ;  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto.   ?  And  he 

that  knows  not  thisy  and  is  not  armed  to  endure  ity  is  not  ft  t  to  live  in  this  world 

(as  one  condoles  our  time) ;  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it,  where y  with,  a 

reciprocal  tyey  pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a 

ring,    Exi  e  mundo  ;  get  thee  gone  hence,  if  thou  canst  not  brook  it :  there 

is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thy  self  with  patience,  with  magnanimity,  to 

'oppose  thy  self  unto  it,  to  suffer  affliction  as  a  good  souldier  of  Christ,  as 

•Oouii  tempore  Soentem  codem  yiilta  rideri,  sire  dommn  rediret,  sire  domo  efn^deretar.       '  Lib. 
T.  oip.  1.    Nato*  in  iloreiitittiin&  totius  orbis  civitale,  nobiliMimis  parentibua,  corporia  vires  htbuit, 
ct  iirisiiBu  animi  dotes,  nxorem  conspicoam,  pudicam,  felices  Hberos,  consuiare  decus,  sequentes 
tdunphM.  Sk.       •  iBlian.     'Homer.  Iliad,      t lipsias,  cent.  3.  ep.  45.    Ut  cesium,  sic  nos  homines  \ 
wms :  ilkid ex  interrallo  mibibus  obducitor  et  obscuratur.  In  rosario  Acres  spinis  intermixti.    Vital 
iUlis  aSri;  odom  modo,  sadam.  tempestas,  serenitas :  ita  rices  rcrum  snnt,  pnemla  gajudiis,  et  se-i 
gsmome.       ^  Loeretiua,  1.  4.  L  1124.       ^Pror.  14.  S.  Extremom  gaudii  luctos  occupat       i  Nata- 
utli  bouit  celebrantur ;  nuptis  hlc  sunt ;  at  ibi  quid  celebratur,  quod  non  dolet,  ^uod  non  transit  T 
^ApolciBs,  4.  florid.    Mibii  quidquid  homini  tarn  proeperum  dirinitus  datum,  quin  ei  admixtum  sit 
id^dd  difficultatis,  utetiam  anpussimi  quiqulL  Istitii.  subsit  qucpiam  vel  parva  querimonia,  con^u- 
gnonr  qnidam  meUis  et  fellis.       <  Cadnca  nimirum  et  fragilia,  ot  puerilibus  conscntanea  crepundiis, 
Mat  isto  que.  Tires  et  opes  human*  vocantor:  afflunnt  sublto;  repente  dilabuniur:  nuUo  in  loco, 
nOltuperBonA.  stabilibos  nixa  radicibns  consistunt ;  sed  incertissimo  flatu  fortun»,quo6  in  .Hublime 
nMcroal,  improriso  reemsa  destitatos  in  proftindo  miserianim  ralle  miserabiliter  immergunt. 

rafaites,  L  S.  e.  9.  ■  Hole  seealo  parum  aptus  es ;  aut  potius  omnium  nostrorum  conditionem  ig- 
*OEis,  qi^MM  BfclpTOCO  ODodam  nexu.  &«,  Lorchanos  Gallobelgicus,  lib.  3.  ad  annum  1598.  *  Uor- 
•'^  —  '-  '    *'adirigiaebent,uthamanafortiterferamns. 
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^  Paul  adyiseth,  constantly  to  bear  it.     But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace 
this  good  counisel  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather,  as  so  many  bruit  beasts, 
eive  way  to  their  passion,  voluntarily  subject  and  precipitate  themselves 
mto  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  their  souls  to  be  over- 
come by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they  ought  to 
do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits^  and  many 
affects  contemned  (as  p Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.     Even  as  one  destii^ 
lation,   not  yet  grown  to  custome^  makes   a  coughs  but  continual  and 
inveterate  causeth  a  consumption  of  the  lungs ;  so  do  these  our  melancholy 
provocations ;  and,  according  as  the  humour  it  self  is  intended  or  remitted 
m  men,  as  their  temperature  of  body  or  rational  soul  is  better  able  to  make 
resistance,  so  are  they  more  or  less  affected :  for  that  which  is  hut  a  flea- 
biting  to  one,  causeth  unsuflerable  torment  to  another ;  and  which  one  by 
his  singular  moderation  aAd  well  composed  carriage  can  happily  overcome, 
a  second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain ;  but,  upon  every  small  occasion  of  mis- 
conceived abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  rumour,  &c.  (if  solitary, 
or  idle)  yields  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion 
hindred,   his   sleep  gone,   his  spirits  obscured,   and   his  heart  heavy,  his 
hypocondries  mis-a£tected ;  wina,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him,  and 
he  himself  overcome  with  melancholy.     As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for 
debt,  if  once  in  the  gaol,  every  creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him, 
and  there  likely  hold  him — if  any  discontent  seise  upon  a  patient,  in  an 
instant  all  other  perturbations  (for,  qud  data  porta,  ruunt)  will  set  upon 
him :  and  then,  hke  a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose,  he  droops,  and 
pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy 
it  self:  so  that,  as  the  philosophers  make  ^  eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold, 
we  may  make  eighty  eight  of  melancholy ,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely 
seised  with  it,  or  have  been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulf,  or 
waded  deeper  into  it.     But  all  these  melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  at 
first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyrannizing  over  those  whom  they  seise  on 
for  the  time — yet  these  fits,  I  say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so 
called,  because  they  continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects  they  are 
moved.   This  melancholy ,  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  an  habit,  morbus  sonticus^ 
or  chronicus,  a  cronick  or  continuate  disease,  a  setled  humour,  as  **  Aurelianus 
and  *  others  call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so,  now 
being  (pleasant  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly  be  removed. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Digression  of  Anatomy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy ,  what  it  is,  or  to 
discourse  farther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  impertinent  to  make  a  brief  digression 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  because  many  hard  words  vnil  often 
occur,  as  myrache,  hypochondrieSy  htsmorrhoids,  SfC.  imagination,  reason, 
humours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  chylus, 
pituita  ;  which  of  the  vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are, 
how  sited,  and  to  what  end  they  serve.  And,  beside,  it  may  peradventure 
give  occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  farther  into 
this  most  excellent  subject,  (and  thereupon,  with  that  royal  'prophet,  to 
praise  God ;  for  a  man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously 

•2  Tim.  8. 3.  r  Epist  96. 1.  10.  Affectus  frequentes  contemptique  morbum  ftciunt  DettUlatio 
una.  nee  adhuc  in  morem  adducU,  tuwim  facit ;  assidna  et  Tiolenta,  phthisim.  i  Calidmn  ad  octo : 
frigidum  ad  octo.     Una  hirundo  non  facit  estat«>m.  '  Lib.  1.  c.  o.  •  Fuchsiui.  L  3.  aec.  cap.  7. 

HUdwheim,  fol.  130.       « PsaL  39. 13.  ^^ 
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wnmakt)  that  have  time  and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in 
t8  other  worldly  businesses,  as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep 
aad  make  choice  of  a  fair  hauk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  but,  for  such  matters  as 
coDcem  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless ; 
they  know  not  what  this  body  and  soul  are,  how  comHned,  of  what  parts  and 
bcahies  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  difters  from  a  dog.  And  what  can  be 
Bore  igDominioos  and  filthy  (as  "  Melancthon  well  inveighs)  than  for  a  man 
mft  t0  kmow  the  structure  and  composition  of  his  own  body?  especially 
smce  the  hmowledge  of  it  tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  healthy 
mi  informatkm  of  his  manners.  To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to 
Dense  those  elaborate  works  of  "  G^alen^  Bauhinus,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius, 
Linrentins,  R^nehnus,  &c.  which  have  written  copiously  in  Za^— or  that 
winch  scMne  of  our  industrious  countreymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue, 
not  long  since,  as  that  translation  of  ^  Columbus,  and  ^  Microcosmographia, 
m  thirteen  books — I  have  made  this  iHief  digression.  Also  because,  ^  Wecker, 
'Mekncthon,  *  Fernelius,  ^Fuchshis,  and  those  tedious  tracts  de  Animd 
(vlich  have  more  compendiously  handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are  not 
at  aO  times  ready  to  be  had — to  give  them  some  small  taste  or  notice  of  the 
itst,  let  this  epitome  suffice. 

SrBSECT.  II. — Division  of  the  Body.     Humours.     Spirits. 

Or  the  parts  of  the  Body  there  may  be  many  divisions:  the  most  approved 
ii  that  of  ^  Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates,  which  is,  into  parts  contained  or 
coMitdnisg.     Contained  are  either  humours  or  spirits. 

HuMumts.^  A  humour  is  a  liauid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  compre- 
headed  in  it,  fcM*  the  preservation  or  it,  and  is  either  innate  or  bom  with  us,  or 
admiUtious  and  acquisite.  The  radical  or  innate  is  daily  supplyed  by  nourish- 
■ent,  which  some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secundary  numours  of  ros  and 
yiuten  to  maintain  it ;  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  first  primary  hu- 
OKKin,  coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which 
aKans  chulus  is  excluded.  Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and  excremen- 
tiUHis.  But  ^  Crato  (out  of  Hippocrates)  will  have  all  four  to  be  juyce,  and 
Bot  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be  sustained ;  which 
fcur,  thou^  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their 
•erml  a&ctions,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from 
tiiose  adventitious,  peccant,  or  *  diseased  humours,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

B\ood,\  Bkx>d  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  prepared  in  the 
susaraiche  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  in  the 
fiver,  whose  office  is  to  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour, 
being  dispersed,  by  the  veins,  through  every  part  of  it.  And  from  it  spirits 
are  Scst  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards,  by  the  arteries,  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  parte. 

Pitmita,  or  j^il^m,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder 
part  of  the  chylus  (or  white  juyce  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  m  the 
itonach)  in  the  Uver ;  his  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the 
body,  which,  as  the  tongue,  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over-dry. 

Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parte  of  the  chylus, 
ukI  gathered  to  the  gall :  it  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to 
the  expelling  of  excremente. 

Melancholy.]  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sowr,  begot- 
te&  of  the  more  fteculent  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  spleen,  is 

*^  i^al.  Tone  cnim  «it  honini ignoraie  toi  oorpoila  (at  Ite  dioum)  adlflcium.  prsMrtim  eom 
fl  ilrtMttnf  et  mores  bae  eoonitto  phirimam  oonducat  *  De  utu  part  ^^  HiitorT  of  man. 
•!>.  Ci«ok«.  f  U  Syntazi.  ^^De  afimi.  •  iMtit  lilj.  1.  *  Phytlol.  1. 1,  «.  ^  •  Anat  1. 1. 
c-tl     <IaMlao.    Soccos,  aiae  quibiu  animal  sustentari  non  potest      •  MorboMM  Immores. 
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a  bridle  to  the  other  two  hot  humours,  blood  and  ckoler,  preserving  th( 

in  the  blood,   and  nourishing  the  bones.     These  four  humours  have  sona« 

analogy  with  the  four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Sweat,  Tears.]  To  these  humours  you  may  add  serum,  which  i» 
the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitious  humours  of  the  third  concoo- 
tions,  sweat  and  tears. 

Spirits.]     Spirit  is  a  most  subtle  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from  the 
blood,  and  the  mstrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all  his  actions ;  a  commocm  ^ 
tye  or  medium  betwixt  the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it;  or  (as 
'  Paracelsus)  a  fourth  soul  of  it  self.     Mekmcthon  holds  the  fountain  of  tliese 
spirits  to  be  the  heart ;  begotten  there,  and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
they  take  another  nature  to  them.     Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  three  principal  parts,  brain,  heart,  liver ;  natural,  vital,  animal. 
The  na^uroi  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  Uie  veias, 
to  perform  those  natural  actions.     The  vital  spirits,  are  made  in  the  heart  oJT 
the  natural,  which,  by  the  arteries,  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts :  if 
these  qnrits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  di  syncope  or  swouning.  The  animal 
spirits,  formed  of  the  vital^  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  by  the 
nerves,  to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 

SuBSECT.  ni. — Similar  Parts. 
Similar  parts,]  Containing  parts,  by  reason  of  their  more  solid  substa&ce, 
are  either  homogeneal  or  heterogeneal,  similar  or  dissimilar ;  (so  Aristotle 
divides  them,  lib.  I.  cap.  1.  de  Hist.  Animal.  Laurentius,  cap,  20.  lib,  1.) 
Similar,  or  homogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into 
parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be  sperm^ticaly 
some  fleshy,  or  carnal.  ^  Spermatical  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten 
of  the  seed,  which  are  bones,  gristles ^  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries^ 
veins,  shins,  fibers  or  strings,  fat. 

Bories.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest  of  the  seed, 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts :  some  say  there  be  three  hundred  and 
four,  some  three  hundred  and  seven,  or  three  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  mans 
body.     They  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexible, 
and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tye  the  bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the  bones, 
with  their  subserving  tendons.     Membranes  office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  fiiU  of  marrow  within :  they 
proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion. 
Of  these  some  be  harder,  some  softer :  the  softer  serve  the  senses ;  and  there 
be  seven  pair  of  them.  The  6rst  be  the  optick  nerves,  by  which  we  see ;  the 
second  move  the  eyes ;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste ;  the  fourth 
pail*  for  the  taste  in  the  palat ;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears;  the  sixth  pair  is 
most  ample,  and  runs  almost  over  all  the  bowels ;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the 
tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceed- 
ing from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  combinations — 
seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 

Arteries.]  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skm  to  convey  the 
vital  spirits ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say  that  Vesalius  the  anatomist 
was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive.  *»  They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
are  principally  two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta,  and  venosa. 
Aorta  is  the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serves  the  whole  body ;  the  other 
goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  ayr  to  refrigerate  the  heart, 
f  Spiiitalls  anisMu      §  LaurenUus,  c.  tO.  1. 1.  Anat.      *  In  these  they  obserre  the  beating  of  the  pul«e. 
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Kenu.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round  like  pipes ;  arising  from  the  liver, 
carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits,  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there  be 
two  chief,  vena  porta,  and  vena  cava,  from  which  the  rest  are  conivated. 
That  vena  porta  is  a  vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiving 
those  meaaraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach  and 
guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  hver.  The  other  derives  blood  from  the  hver,  to 
Doorish  all  other  dispersed  members.  The  branches  of  that  vena  porta  are 
the  tmetaraical  and  hiemorrhoids.  The  branches  of  the  cava  are  inward  or 
outward — inward — seminal  or  emulgent — outward,  in  the  head,  arms,  feet, 
Sec.  mod  have  several  names. 

Fibrm^  Fat,  Flesh,]  Fibra  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through 
the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  their  several 
uses.  Fat  is  a  similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick 
and  unctuous  matter  of  the  blood.  The  '  skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath  cuti- 
cmlam,  or  a  little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed  of  the 
congealing  of  Uood,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dissimilar  parts. 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  instrumental ;  and 
they  be  hnoard^  or  ouiioard.  The  chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward 
or  bttdcward.  Forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face, 
forehead,  temples,  chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c.  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypochondnes,  navel,  groyn,  flank,  &c.  Backward, 
the  innder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides,  loyns,  hip-bones,  os  sa- 
crum, buttocks.  Sec.  Or  joynts,  arms,  hands,  feet,  leggs,  thighs,  knees,  &c. 
Or  common  to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I  have 
careleasly  repeated,  eaque  frcRcipua  et  grandiora  tantum  :  quod  reliquumy 
ex  Ubris  de  animd,  qui  volet,  accipiat. 

inward  arganical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and 
have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions :  but  that  of  J  Laurentius  is  most 
BOtaiile,  into  noble,  or  ignoble  parts.  Of  the  noble  therelje  tRree  principal 
parts,  to  which  all  the  rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — brain,  heart,  liver; 
aocoitling  to  whose  site,  tliree  regions,  or  a  threefold  division  is  made  of  the 
whole  b<xiy ;  as,  first,  of  the  head,  in  which  the  animal  organs  are  contained, 
and  brain  it  self,  which  by  his  nerves  gives  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and 
is  (as  it  were)  a  privy  coonsellour,  and  chancellour,  to  the  heart.  The  se- 
cond region  is  the  cmst,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart  as  king  keeps 
his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body.  The  third 
ftgion  is  the  lower  belly,  in  which  the  Hver  resides  as  a  legate  a  latere,  with 
the  rest  of  those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expel- 
ling  of  execrements.  This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by 
the  wudriff,  or  diaphragma,  and  is  subdivided  again  by  ^  some  into  three  con- 
cavities, or  regions,  upper,  middle,  and  lower — ^the  upper,  of  the  hypochon- 
dries,  in  whose  right  side  is  the  liver,  Xhc  left  the  spleen  (from  which  is  denomi- 
nated hypochondriacal  melancholy)  the  second,  of  the  navel  and  flanks, 
divided  from  the  first  by  the  rim — \hc  last,  of  the  water-course,  which  is  again 
•abdivided  mto  three  other  parts.  Tlie  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this 
legkm,  epigastrium,  and  hypogastrium ;  uppa*,  or  lower.  Epigastrium  they 
etO  mirack,  from  whence  comes  mirachialis  melancholia^  sometimes  men- 
timed  of  them.  Of  these  several  i:egions  I  will  treat  in  brief  apart;  and,  first, 
of  the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

» Cttlos  est  pus  BtmOaiif  a  ricutiftcA.  ut  interlora  muniat  CapiTac.  Anat  pap.  258.  '  ^  Anat  lib.  1. 
c  Nl  CetobS «»t  et  pcrmlffita  pwttain  dirifto  in  piindpea  et  ignobilet  partes.  ^  D.  Crook,  out 
•r  Galen  and  oiketi. 
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The  lower  region.     Natural  Organs,']  But  ^ou  that  are  readers,  in  the 
mean  time,  suppose  you  were  now  brought  int^some  sacred  temple^  or  majes- 
tical  palace,  (as  *  Melancthon  saith)  to  beJ^Dld  not  the  matter  only,  but  the 
singular  art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator,    And  'tis 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  considered  aright.    The  parts 
of  this  region,  which  present  themselves  to  your  consideration  and  view,  are 
such  as  serve  to  nutrition  or  generation.    Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the 
first  or  second  concoction,  as  the  cesophagus  or  guUet,  which  brings  meat  and 
drink  into  the  stomach.     The  ventricle  or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the  midriff,  the  kitchen  (as  it  were)  of 
the  first  concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat  into  chylus.     It  hath  two 
mouths,  one  above,  another  beneath.    The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
stomach  it  self :  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  is  named  py- 
lorus.   This  stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or  kaull,  called  omentum,  ; 
which  some  will  have  the  same  with  periton<eum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.     From 
the  stomach  to  the  very /umiomen^,  are  produced  the  ^rit^*  or  intestvna,  which 
serve  a  little  to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excre- 
ments.    They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason  of  their  site  and  sub- 
stance, slender  or  thicker :  the  slender  is  duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is 
next  to  the  stomach,  some  twelve  inches  long  (saith  ™  Fuchsius).    Jejunum,  or 
empty  gut,  continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  mesaraick  veins  an- 
nexed to  it,  which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from  it.    Ilion,  the  third, 
which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and 
distribute  the  chylus  from  the  stomach.    The  thick  euts  are  three,  the  blind 
gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.    The  blind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut,  having  one 
mouth  in  which  the  iUon  and  colon  meet :  it  receives  the  excrements,  and  con- 
veys them  to  the  colon.    This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excrements 
pass  not  away  too  fast :  the  right  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements 
to  the  fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  muscles,  called 
sphincteres,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the  better  contained,  until  such  time 
a  man  be  willing  to  go  to  the  stool.     In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the 
mesenierium  or  midriff,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and  much  fat, 
serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.     All  these  parts  serve  the  first  concoction. 
To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the  good  nourishment,  or  ex- 
pelling the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed  blood, 
the  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypochondry,  in  figure  like  to  an  half 
moon  ;  generosum  membrum,  Melancthon  stiles  it ;  a  generous  part ;  it  serves 
to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.    The  excrements 
of  it  are  either  cholerick  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate  parts  convey. 
The  gall,  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts  choler  to  it:  the  spleen^ 
melancholy ;  which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the  liver, ^  spungy 
matter  that  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  vertue,  and  feeds  upon  it, 
conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up  appetite,  or  else 
to  the  guts  as  an  ejccrement.    That  watery  matter  the  two  kidneys  expurgate 
by  those  emulgent  veins,  and  ureten.    The  emulgent  draw  this  superfluous 
moisture  from  the  blood ;  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the  bladder,  which,  by 
reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  it,  having  two  parts,  neck 
and  bottom :  the  bottom  holds  the  water ;  the  neck  is  constringed  with  a 
muscle,  which,  as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running  out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  tQ  both  sexes,  or  peculiar  to  one ; 
which,  because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Region.]     Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which 

>  Vof  Tero  Telnti  in  templiiin  to  saorarium  qaoddam  ros  dud  putetii.  tee.    BuatIs  et  utUis  oognitio. 
■  Lib.  1.  cap.  12.  teet  5. 
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comprehends  the  vital  faculties  and  parts ;  which  (as  I  have  said)  is  separated 
from  the  lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  midriffs  which  is  a  skin  consisting 
of  many  nerves,  membranes ;  and,  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instru- 
BKDt  of  laughing.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  sinews,  which 
coverech  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is  called  pleura^  the  seat  of  the  disease 
called  ^eicrut^,  when  it  is  inflamed.  Some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed 
witedUuttwUf  which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  left.  Of  thiai 
regioii  the  principal  part  is  the  heart ,  which  is  the  seat  and  fountain  of  life,l 
of  beat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse,  and  respiration :  the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king! 

of  all  passions  and  atiPections  ;| 


and  sole  commander  of  it :  the  seat  and  organ 

{primmm  vivens,  ultimum  moriens  :  it  hves  first,  and  dies  last  in  all  creatures) 
of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple ;  ^  a  part  worthy 
of  admiration,  that  can  yield  such  variety  or  affections,  by  whose  mo- 
tion it  IS  dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in  the  body ; 
as,  in  sorrow,  melancholy ;  in  anger,  choler ;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  out- 
wardly ;  in  sorrow,  to  call  it  in ;  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot. 
This  heart,  though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two  creeks, 
right  and  le/t.  The  right  is  Hke  the  moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other 
part,  and  receives  blood  from  vena  cava^  distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs, 
to  nooriah  them,  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to  ingender  spirits.  The  left  creek 
koh  the  form  of  a  cane,  and  is  the  seat  of  life,  which  (as  a  torch  doth  oyl) 
draws  blood  onto  it,  begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire ;  and,  as  fire  in  a  torch, 
so  are  spirits  in  the  blood ;  and,  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends 
vital  spirits  over  the  body,  and  takes  aire  from  the  lungs,  by  that  artery  which 
is  called  vemosa;  so  that  both  creeks  have  their  vesseb ;  the  right  two  veins ; 
the  left  two  arteries,  besides  those  two  common  anfractuous  ears,  which  serve 
them  both ;  the  one  to  hold  blood,  the  other  aire,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs 
m  a  thin  spungy  part,  like  an  oxe  hoof,  (saith  ^  Femelius)  the  town-clark  or 
cryer  (^  one  terms  it),  the  instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a  king ;  annexed 
lo  the  heart,  to  express  his  thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of 
voice  is  manifest,  m  that  no  creature  can  speak  or  utter  any  voice,  which 
wanteth  these  lights.  It  is,  besides,  the  instrument  of  respiration,  or  breath- 
iag ;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the  heart,  by  sending  ayre  unto  it  by  the  venosal 
artery  y  which  vein  comes  to  the  lungs  by  that  aspera  arteria,  which  consists 
of  many  gristles,  membranes,  nerves,  taking  in  ayre  at  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and,  by  it  likewise,  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  the  brain, 
which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance,  ingendred  of  the  purest  part  i 
of  seed  and  spirits,  included  by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  / 
brain-pan;  aid  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling  house  { 
and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judgement,  reason, ; 
and  in  which  man  is  most  hke  unto  God  :  and  therefore  nature  hath  covered  '< 
it  with  a  skuD  of  hard  bone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is  ; 
called  dura  mater,  or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.    The  dura  mater  is  next 
to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects  the  brain.     When 
this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin  membrane,  the  next  and 
immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but  entering  into  it.    The 
hram  it  self  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the /ore  and  hinder  part.    The  fore  part 
b  mnch  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  odled  the  little  brain  in  respect  of  it. 
This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities,  distinguished  by  certain  ventricles, 
which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  sphits,  brought  hither  by  the  arteries  from  the 

•  Hae  m  wt  prBeifoe  digna  admiratioiM,  qaod  tanti  affeetuum  rarietato  oietur  cor,  qaod  omnea 
Mi  trirtci  at  tata  atatia  eorda  feriaot  et  aorent.  •  Phydo.  1.  1.  c.  8.  p  Ut  onUor  legi,  lic  pulmo, 
*adauHtn»eiita».aimeetituTCordi.ac.    Melaacth.  Digitized  by  La OOglC 
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heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  actions 
of  the  MMiI.  Of  these  ventricles  there  be  three,  right,  left,  and  middle.  The 
right  and  left  answer  to  their  site,  and  beget  animal  spirits;  if  they  be  any 
way  hurt,  sense  and  motion  ceaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  concourse 
and  cavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  passages ;  the  one  to  receive  pituita  : 
and  the  other  extends  itself  to  the  fourth  creek ;  in  this  they  place  imaginatum 
and  cogitation :  and  so  the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  are  used. 
The  fourth  creek,  behind  the  head,  is  common  to  the  eerebel  or  little  brain, 
and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  least  and  most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  whicb 
receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ventricles,  and  conveys  them  to  the 
marrow  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the  memory  is  sfntc^."^  , 

SuBSECT.  V. — Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faculties. 

AccoEDiNO  to  ^  Anstotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  e^reXixeca,  perfectio  ei 
actus  primus  corporis  organid,  vitam  habentis  in  potenttd — the  perfection 
or  first  act  of  an  organical  body,  havmg  power  of  life ;  which  most  '  philoso- 
phers approve.  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  dis- 
tinction, and  subordinate  faculties,  of  it.  For  the  essence  and  particular 
knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it  of  man  or  beast)  to  dis- 
cern, as  'Aristotle  himself,  ^Tully,  ^  Picus  Mirandula,  *Tolet,  and  other, 
neoterick  philosophers,  confess.  ^  We  can  understand  all  things  by  her  ; 
but  what  she  is  we  cannot  apprehend.  Some  therefore  make  one  soul,  di- 
vided into  three  principal  faculties;  others,  three  distinct  souls;  (which 
question  of  late  hath  been  much  controverted  by  Picolomineus,  and  Zarabel) 
'  Paracelsus  will  have  four  souls,  adding  to  the  three  granted  faculties,  a 
spiritual  soul ;  (which  opinion  of  his,  Campanella,  in  his  book  de  ^  Sensu 
rerum,  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove,  because  carkasses  bleed  at 
the  sight  of  the  murderer;  with  many  such  arguments :)  and  'some,  again, 
one  soul  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  difiering  only  in  organs;  agd  tJ^^ 
beast& Jiaxe^rgason  as^we^^^^  as  men^  thcflighp  for  some  d^fe^t  Q^  nrpranSj  not 
in  such  measure.  Others  make  a  doubt,  whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and  all  in 
every  part;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  ^barel  among  the  rest.  The  »cona- 
mon  division  of  the  soul  is  into  three  principal  faculties,  vegetal,  sensitive, 
and  rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kind  of  living  creatures — vegetal 
plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three  principal  faculties 
^  are  dif^guished  and  connected,  humano  ingetdo  inaccessum  vtdetur,  is  be- 
yond humane  capacity,  as  ^  Taurellus,  Philip,  Flavins,  and  others  suppose. 
The  inferiour  may  be  alone ;  but  the  superiour  cannot  subsist  without  the 
other ;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational,  both  which  are  contained  in  it, 
(saith  Aristode)  ut  trigonus  in  tetragono,  as  a  triangle  in  a  quadrangle. 

Vegetal  soul.]  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  faculties,  is  defined 
to  be  a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  is  nourished^  aug- 
mented, and  begets  another  lihe  unto  it  self:  in  which  definition,  three  several 
operations  are  specified,  altrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix.  The  first  is  ^  nutri- 
tion, whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like ;  his  organ  the 
liver,  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or  sap.  His  office  is  to  turn 
the  nutriment  into  the  substance  of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs 

4  De  uiim.  c  1.         '  ScaHs.  exerc  307.    Tolet  in  lib.  de  animt,  cap.  1,  ac.         •  De  animi.  cap.  1. 

.1  TuacaL  qunat       •  Ub.  0.  Doct  VaL  OentiL  c  18.  pa«.  1916.         *  Arlttot       «  AnimA  qucque  in. 

Itelligimui  ;  et  tamen,  qu«  ait  ipsa.  inteUigere  non  Talemua.  >  Spiritualem  animain  a  reliquis  dia- 
tinctam  tuetuT,  etiam  in  cadavere  Inhcrentem  post  mortem  per  aliquot  menses.  '  Lib.  3.  cap.  31. 
*  Coelius,  lib.  2.  c.  81.  Pluurch.  in  Gryllo.  Lipt.  cen.  1.  ep.  oO.  Jonius  de  Risu  et  Fletu,  ATerroes, 
Campanella,  &c.  •  Philip  de  AnimA,  oa.  1.  CoBliua,  20.  antiq.  cap.  8.  Plutareb.  de  placit  Philoa. 
^  De  vit.  et  mort  part  9.  c.  8.  prop.  1.  dt  vit.  et  mort  9.  c  82.  «  Mutritio  eat  aliment!  tranamutalio, 
.-ironaturalU.    Scalig.  exerc.  lOl.  wjct  17.  -  Digitized  by  La OOgiC 
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by  natnral  heat.  The  Dutritive  operation  hath  four  other  gubordiaate  func- 
tioos  or  powers  belonging  to  it — attraction j  retention,  digestion ,  expulsion, 

AttractioH.]  ^  Attraction  is  a  mbistring  faculty,  which  (as  a  loadstone 
doth  iron)  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a  lamp  doth  oyle ;  and  tliis 
attracdye  power  is  very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the 
root,  as  another  mouth,  into  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomadi. 

Retention,]  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  unto  the  stomach,  until 
foch  time  it  be  concocted;  for,  if  it  should  pass  away  straight,  the  body 
owld  not  be  nourished. 

Dictum.]  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  hea^ ;  for,  as  the  flame  of  a 
toich  ooDfumes  oyle,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive 
matter.  Indigestion  is  opposite  unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this 
dufestion  tjliore  be  three  differences,  maturation,  elixation,  assation. 

Maturation.}  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of  trees,  which 
are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  is 
apposed  to  it,  which  gluttons.  Epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject 
oBto,  that  use  no  exercise  to  stir  up  natural  hei^,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  much 
wood  puts  out  a  fire. 

EUxation.]  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the  said 
■atoial  heat,  as  meat  is  boyled  in  a  pot ;  to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction 
is  opposite. 

Assatiom,]  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat ;  his 
opposite  is  semiustulalion. 

Order  of  concnetion  four-fold.]  Besi4es  these  three  several  operations  of 
ii^et/MHi,  there  is  a  fourfold  order  of  concoction ;  rmsticatum,  or  chewing  in 
the  mouth ;  chylification  of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach ;  the  tbii^  is 
in  the  /toer,  to  turn  this  ckylus  into  blood,  called'  ^anyu\fication ;  the  last 
ii  assimu/ation,  which  is  in  every  pjBirt. 

Expulsion,]  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  expells  all  su- 
perfluous excrements  and  reliques  of  meat  and  drink,  by  the  guts,  bladders, 
pofes ;  as  by  purging,  vomiting,  spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c. 

Augmentation.]  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  so 
doth  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  second  operation  or  power  of  the  vegetc^l 
faculty)  to  the  increasing  of  it  in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long, 
broad,  thick,  and  to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  per- 
fcct  sha^ ;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consumption,  and 
that  SMMt  certain,  as  the  poet  observes : 

8t«t  to*  eniqoe  dies ;  bref*  et  inepMabU*  (empu« 

Omnibus  est  yiUp 

A  term  of  life  ia  set  to  erery  man, 

Which  is  but  short ;  aad  pass  it  no  one  can. 

Oeneration,]  The  last  oi  these  vegetal  faculties  is  generation,  which  beg^ 
another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  it  self,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of 
the  species.  To  this  fitculty  they  ascribe  three  siibordmate  operations  :  the 
first  to  turn  nourishmaAt  unto  seed,  &c. 

Life  and  death  concomitants  of  the  vegetal  faculties/]  Necessary  con- 
comitants or  affections  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life,  and  his  privation, 
death.  To  the  preservatbn  of  life  the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though 
laccity  and  humidity,  and  those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is 
bkewise  in  plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifying,  &c.  though  not 
«o  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must  have  radical  ^  moisture  to  preserve 
it,  that  it  be  not  consumed ;  (to  which  preservation  our  clime,  countrey,  tem- 
peratme,  and  the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  avail  much) 

' See  moM  of  attiacUon  in  Seal,  eaecc.  S4S.  •  Vita  consiatit  in  caHdo  et  httmido. QQ  [£ 
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for,  as  this  natural  heat  and  moisture  decayes,  so  doth  our  life  it  self:  and,  if 
not  prevented  before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through  our  own 
default,  is  in  the  end  dryed  up  by  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for 
want  of  matter,  as  lamp,  for  defect  of  oyl  to  maintain  it. 

SuBSECT.  yh—Ofthe  sensible  Soul. 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty,  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  other  in 
dignity,  as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant,  having  those  vegetal  powers  included 
in  it.  Tis  defined  an  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  lives ^  hath 
sense,  appetite,  judgement,  breath,  and  motion.  His  object,  in  general,  is  a 
sensible  or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it.  The  general 
organ  is  the  brain,  from  which  principally  the  sensible  operations  are  c^ved. 
The  sensible  soul  is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the 
apprehensive  power,  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensibk  things,  present  or 
absent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  jmnt  of  a  seal.  By  tbs  moving,  the 
body  is  outwardly  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  or  inwardly  moved  by 
spints  and  pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  m- 
ward  or  outward — outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching,  hearing,  seeing^ 
smelling,  tasting ;  to  which  you  may  add  Scaligers  sixth  sense  of  titillation^ 
if  you  please,  or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according* 
to  LuUius.  Inward  are  three,  common  sense,  phantasie,  memory.  Those 
five  outward  senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only,  and  such  as  are 
present,  as  the  eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three 
of  these  senses  are  of  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell ;  two  of  neces- 
sity, touch  and  taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sensitive 
power  is  active  or  passive — active,  as,  in  sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour ;  pas^ 
sive,  when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the  eye  by  the  sun  beams,  (according  to 
that  axiom,  visibile  forte  destruit  sensum)  or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as 
a  bad  sound  to  the  ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

Sight,]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the 
best,  and  that  by  reason  of  his  object ;  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once ;  by  it 
we  learn,  and  discern  all  things — a  sense  most  excellent  ror  use.  To  the 
siaht  three  things  are  required;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  mednLm, 
The  object  in  general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and 
aU  shining  bodies.  The  medium  is  the  illumination  of  the  air,  which  comes 
from  ^  light,  commonly  called  diaphanum  ;  for,  in  dark,  we  cannot  see.  The 
organ  is  the  eye,  and  chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which,  by  those  optick  nerves 
concurring  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense.  Betwixt 
the  organ  and  the  object,  a  true  distance  is  required,  that  it  be  not  too  near, 
or  too  far  off.  Many  excellent  questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by 
philosophers;  as,  whether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mit* 
tendo,  ^c,  by  receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out ;  which 
s  Plato,  ^  Plutarch,  '  Macrobius,  J  Lactantius,  and  others,  dispute.  And, 
besides,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  perspectives,  of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian, 
Vitellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta,  Guidus  Ubaldus,  Aquilonius,  &c,  have 
written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing,]  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  by  which  we  learn 
and  get  knowledge.  His  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is  heard;  the 
medium,  ayre;  organ,  the  ear.  To  the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the 
air,  three  things  are  required  ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician ; 
the  body  stnicken,  which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist;  as  a  belJ, 
lute-string ;  not  wool),  or  spunge ;  the  medium,  the  air,  which  is  inward  or 

r Lumen  est  actus  perapieoL    Lumen  a  luce  prorenit ;  lux  est  in  corpora  lucido.  ^  ^i  In  Phcdon. 
^Satur.  7.  c.  14.       » Lac.  cap.  a  de  opi?  Dei,  1.       JDe  pract  Pbilos.  4.  zed  by  VjOOQTC 
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mUward ;  the  outward,  being;  struck  or  collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes 
the  next  air,  untU  it  come  to  that  inward  natural  air,  which,  as  an  exqubite 
organ,  is  contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and,  struck 
Qpoo  by  certain  small  instruments  hke  drum-sticks,  conveys  the  sound,  by 
a  pair  of  nerves  appropriated  to  that  use,  to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a  judge 
of  sounds.  There  is  great  variety  and  much  delight  in  them ;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  consult  with  Boethius,  and  other  musicians. 

SmeUiMff,]  Smelling  is  an  outward  sense y  which  apprehends  by  the  nos- 
trils drawing  in  air ;  and,  of  all  the  rest,  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in  men. 
The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it : 
the  m^aum  the  air  to  men,  as  water  to  fish  :  the  object,  smell,  arising  from 
a  mixt  body  resolved,  which  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume,  vapour,  or  exha- 
Istioa,  1  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  differences,  and  how  they  are 
caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ  of  health,  as  sight  and  hearing  (saith 
^  Agelhiis)  are  of  discipline ;  and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  or  by  choosine 
good,  which  do  as  much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times,  as  diet  it  selE 

Taste  J]  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  which  perceives  all  savours  by  the 
Umyme  and  palat,  and  that  by  means  of  a  thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice.  His 
4frgam  is  the  tongue  with  his  tasting  nerves ;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice ; 
the  object,  taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter, 
sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.  all  which  sick  men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by 
reason  of  their  organs  misaffected. 

Touching.]  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble,  yet  of  as 
great  necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exqui- 
site in  men,  and,  by  his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any 
tactile  qaahty.  His  organ,  the  nerves ;  his  object,  those  first  qualities,  hot, 
dry,  BMMSt,  cold ;  and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  &c. 
Many  ddightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philosophers  about  these  five  senses, 
their  organs,  objects,  mediums,  which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — Of  the  Inward  Senses. 

Common  sense.]  Injier  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called,  because  they 
be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasie,  memory.  Their  objects 
are  not  only  things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to 
come,  past,  absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This  common  sense  is 
the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all  differences  of  ob- 
jects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I  do  not  know  that  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear, 
but  by  my  common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours ;  they  are  but 
the  organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured ;  so  that  all  their  objects  are  his, 
and  all  their  offices  are  nis.     The  forepart  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

Phantasie.]     Phantasie,  or  imagination^  which  some  call  (estimative,  or  > 
cogitative,  (confirmed,  saith  *  Femelius,  by  frequent  meditation)  is  an  inner  , 
sense,  which  doth  more  fully  examine  the  species  perceived  h^  common  sense,  j 
of  thmga  present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind  ' 
•gain,  or  making  new  of  his  own.     In  time  of  sleep,  this  faculty  is  free,  and 
many  times  conceives  strange,  stupend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we 
commonly  observe.     His  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain ;  his  objects, 
all  the  species  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  comparison 
of  which,  he  foigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.     In  melancholy  men,  this 
Acuity  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts,  producing  many  mon* 
strous  and  prodigious  things,  especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible 
object,  presented  to  it  from  common  sense  or  memory.    In  poets  and  painters, 
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imagination  forcibly  works,  ad  appears  by  their  several  fictions,  anttcks, 
images,  as  Ovid's  bouse  of  Sleep,  Psyches  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men 
it  is  subject  and  governed  by  reason^  or  at  least  should  be ;  but,  in  brutes,  it 
hath  no  superiour,  and  is  ratio  brutomm,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory,]  Memory  layes  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses  have 
brought  in,  and  records  them  as  a  good  register,  that  they  may  be  forth- 
coming when  they  are  called  for  bv  phantaste  and  reason.  His  object  is  the 
same  with  phantaste;  his  seat  and  organ,  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  senses,  sleep  and  waking,']  The  affections  of  these 
senses  are  sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible  creatures.  Sleep  is 
a  rest  or  binding  of  the  outward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the 
preservation  of  body  and  soul  (as  "  Scaliger  defines  it);  for,  when  the  com- 
mon sense  resteth,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phantasie  alone  is  free, 
and  his  commander  reason ;  as  appears  by  those  imaginary  dreams,  which 
are  of  divers  kinds,  natural,  divine,  damoniacal,  Sfc,  which  vary  according 
to  humours,  diet,  actions,  objects,  &c,  of  which,  Artemidorus,  Cardanut, 
and  Sambucus,  with  their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great  volumes. 
This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being 
stopped  by  which  they  should  come ;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours 
arising  out  of  the  stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  should  be 
conveyed.  When  these  vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the 
spirits  perform  their  accustomed  duties ;  so  that  waking  is  the  action  and 
motion  of  the  serises,  which  the  spirits,  dispersed  over  all  parts,  cause. 

SuBSECT.  VllL—Of  the  Moving  Faculty. 
Appetite.]  This  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the  sensitive  soul^ 
which  causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward  animal  motions  in  the  body. 
It  is  divided  into  two  faculties^  the  power  of  appetite  and  of  moving  from 
place  to  pleuie.  This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  (so  some  will  have  it)  natural^ 
as  it  signifies  any  such  inclmation,  as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downward,  and  such 
actions  as  retention,  expulsion,  which  depend  not  of  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as 
the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink,  hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to 
men  and  brutes.  Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  commands  the 
other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should  be  (but  for  the 
most  part  is  captivated  and  over-ruled  by  them  :  and  men  are  led  like  beasts 
by  sense,  giving  reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts) ;  for  by  this 
appetite  the  soul  is  led  or  incUned  to  follow  that  good  which  the  senses  shall 
approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil.  His  object  being  good  or  evil, 
the  one  he  embraceth,  the  other  he  rejecteth — according  to  that  aphorism, 
omnia  appetunt  honum,  all  things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming 
good.  This  power  is  inseparable  from  sense ;  for,  where  sense  is,  there  is 
Dkewise  pleasure  and  pain.  His  organ  is  the  same  with  the  common  sense, 
and  is  divided  into  two  powers,  or  inclinations,  concupisdble  or  irascible,  or 
(as  "  one  translates  it)  coveting,  anger-invading,  or  impugning^  Concupis^ 
cible  covets  alwayes  pleasant  and  delightsome  things,  and  abhorrs  that  which 
is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant.  Irascible,  ^  quasi  aversans  per  iram  et 
odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and  indignation.  All  affections  and  pertur- 
bations arise  out  of  these  two  fountains,  which  although  the  Stoicks  make 
light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  The  good  afiections  are 
caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature ;  and,  if  present,  they  procure 
oy,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and  preserves  the  body :  if  absent,  they  cause 
lope,  love,  desire,  and  concupiscence.  The  bad  are  simple  or  mixt :  simple, 
for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which  contracts  the  heart,  macerates 
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^be  wmd^  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body,  hndering  all  the  operations  of 
it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  times  deaUi  itself;  or  future,  as  fbar.  Out 
of  these  two,  arise  those  mixt  affections  itnd  passions  of  anger,  which  is  a  desire 
of  revenge— hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger — seal,  which  is  offended  with  him 
who  hurts  that  he  loves — and  cxucacpcKaic/a,  a  compound  affection  of  joy  and 
hate,  when  we  rejoyce  at  other  mens  miscbief,  and  are  grieved  at  their  pros- 
perky — pride,  self-love,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  &c.  of  which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  place y  is  a  fieu^ulty  necessarily  following  the  other  : 
for  in  Tain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise 

E>wer  to  prosecute  or  eschew,  by  moving  the  body  tcota  place  to  place. 
y  Urn  faculty  therefore  we  locally  move  5ie  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go 
from  one  place  to  another :  to  the  better  performance  of  which,  three  things 
are  requisite — that  which  moves ;  by  what  it  moves ;  that  which  is  moved. 
That  which  moves  is  either  the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  ob- 
ject, which  is  desired  or  eschewed,  as  in  a  dog  to  (batch  a  hare,  &c.  The 
efficient  cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasie,  which  appre- 
hends good  or  bad  objects ;  in  brutes,  imagination  alone,  which  moves  the 
mppetitCy  the  appetite  this  faculty,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature, 
and  by  mediation  of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves ;  and 
that  consists  of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole  body, 
contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  p  nerves 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  draw  the  cord,  and  so,  per  conseguens,  the  joynt, 
to  the  place  intended.  That  which  is  moved  is  the  body  or  some  member 
apt  to  move.  The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping, 
dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predicament  of  situs.  Worms 
creep,  l^rds  flye,  fishes  swim ;  and  so  of  part8,*the  chief  of  which  is  respira^ 
tion  or  breathing,  and  is  thus  performed  :  the  outward  air  is  drawn  in  by  the 
vocal  artery,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff  to  the  lungs,  which  di- 
hting  themselves  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out 
to  the  heart  to  cool  it ;  and  from  thence,  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still 
taking  in  fresh.  Such  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because 
many  have  written  whole  books,  I  will  say  nothing. 

SuBSBcrr.  IX,— Of  the  Rational  Soul. 

In  the  precedent  subsections,  I  have  anatomized  those  inferiour  faculties 
of  the  soul ;  the  rational  remaineth,  a  pleasant,  but  a  doubtful  subject  (as 
'  one  terms  it),  and  with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous 
opinions  are  about  the  essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno 
held :  harmony,  as  Aristoxenus ;  number,  as  Xenocrates ;  whether  it  be 
organical,  or  inorganical ;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart,  or  blood ;  mortal,  or 
Bnmortal ;  how  it  comes  into  the  body.  Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduci,  as 
PhiL  1.  de  Animd,  Tertullian,  Lactantius  de  opifc*  Dei,  cap,  19.  Hugo, 
Ub,  de  Spiritu  et  Animd,  Vincentius  Bellavic.  spec,  natural,  lib,  23.  cap.  2, 
rf  II.  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many 'late  writers;  that  one  man  be- 
eets  another,  body  and  soul ;  or,  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  be  produced 
from  the  seed :  otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is 
woise  than  a  beast,  that  begets  both  matter  and  form;  and,  besides,  the 
three  frurukies  of  the  soul  must  be  together,  infused ;  which  is  most  absurd, 
as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts  they  are  begot  (the  two  inferiour  I  mean), 
and  may  not  be  well  separated  in  men.  *  Galen  supposeth  the  soul  crasin 
esse,  to  be  the  temperature  itself;  Trismegistus,  Musseus,  Orpheus,  Homer, 

9  Ncrri «  tplrita  moTentur,  spiritm  ab  aainU.    Mvlaact.       «  Velcuiio.    JneundQiii  et  aaceps  nib* 
)Mt«B.  '  Oodniai,  In  "Vwjiok.  pm.  9M,    Bi^glkt.  in  Pbyi.  Scrib.  1. 1.    Datid  Cnuio*.  Melanc 

Aon,  Hippint  Hemioa,  Lcriniia  Lemniot,  kc,       *  Ub.  an  moiM  teqiiaatar,  ke. 
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Pindanui,  Pherecydes  S^us,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and  JEffypdans, 
affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  Britan  *  Druides  of  old.  Hie 
^  Pythagoreans  defend  fnetempsycho9is  and  palingenesia — that  souls  go  froon 
one  body  to  another,  epotd  prim  Lethei  unddy  as  men  into  woWes,  beara^ 
dogs,  hogs,  as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives,  or  participated  in  conditions  • 


'inquefeiinM 


PoMunuu  ire  domot,  pecudumque  in  pectora  condi. 

^  Lucians  cock  was  first  Euphorbus,  a  captain  : 

Ille  ego,  (nam  mnnlni)  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Pantboldes  Euphorbua  eram, 

a  horse,  a  man,  a  spunge.  '  Julian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexanders  soul 
was  descended  into  his  body :  Plato,  in  Timaeo,  and  in  his  Phoedon,  (for 
ought  I  can  perceive)  differs  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from 
G<xl  at  first,  and  knew  all;  but,  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and 
learns  anew,  which  he  calls  reminucentia^  or  recalling :  and  that  it  was  put 
into  the  body  for  a  punishment,  and  thence  it  goes  into  a  beasts,  or  mans, 
(as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  tortitione  animarumy  lib.  10.  de  rep.) 
and,  after  ^  ten  thousand  years,  is  to  return  into  the  former  body  again : 

— ^^—  ■  poft  rariot  annos,  per  mille  figaraa, 
RuTsofl  ad  humane  fertur  pnmordia  viXm. 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out 
of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Plinius  Avunculus^  cap,  7.  lib.  2.  et  lib.  7.  cap. 
55.  Seneca,  lib.  1.  epist.  ad  Lucilium,  epist.  55.  DicaarchuSy  in  TulL 
Tu$c.  Epicurus,  Aratus,  Hippocrates^  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib.  I. 

(Pneterea  gigni  pariter  cum  oorpore,  et  uni 
Cretcere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere,  mentem) 

Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  neotericks.  •  This  question  of  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  soul  is  diversely  and  wonderfully  impugned  and  disputed^ 
especially  amongst  the  Italians  of  late,  saith  Jab.  Colerus,  lib,  de  immort. 
animcB,  cap,  1.  The  Popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it.  Leo  Decimus, 
that  Epicurean  Pope,  as  **some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be 
discussed  pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last,  as  a  prophane  and 
atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  Et  redit  in  nihilum, 
guodfuit  ante  nihil ;  it  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and 
his  Stoicks  (as  ^  Austin  quotes  him)  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to  continue,  till 
the  body  was  fully  putrified,  and  resolved  into  materia  prima ;  but,  afler  that, 
in  fumos  evanescere,  to  be  extinguished  and  vanish ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandred  all  abroad,  et  e  longinquo  multa 
annunciare,  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions, 
and  suffered  I  know  not  what.  ^  Errant  exsangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibus 
umdr<B.  Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof;  but  they  make  many  fabulous 
fictions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the  departure  from  the  body — like  Platos 
Elysian  fields,  and  the  Turkic  paradise.  The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified ; 
the  bad  (saith  *  Austin)  became  devils,  as  they  supposed ;  with  many  such 
absurd  tenents,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierom,  Austin,  and  other  ^etthers 
of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created  of  nothing,  and  so 
infused  into  the  child  or  embrio  in  his  mothers  womb,  six  months  after  the 
'  conception ;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and,  dying  with 
them,  vanish  into  nothing — to  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  I   rejourn  all   such   atheistical   spirits,   as  Tully  did   Atticus, 

t  Casar.  6.  com.  •  Read  ^neas  Oazeus  dial,  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  *  Ovid,  met  19. 
« In  Oallo,  Idem.  *  Nicephonis,  hist.  L  10.  c  35.  f  Phed.  >  Claudian.  lib.  1.  de  rapt  Proserp. 
•  Hae  qoastio  multoe  per  annos  raiie  ac  mirabiliter  impugoata,  kc,  ^  Colerus,  ibid.  «  De  eoele*. 
dog.  cap.  IS.  *  OWd.  4.  Met  •  Bononim  laiee.  maJorum  vero  larraa  et  lemuraa.  '  Some  lay 
at  thrcn  days,  some  sis  weeks,  otiiers  otberwise. 
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donbtmg  of  this  point,  to  Platos  Pheedon :  or,  if  tbey  desire  philosophical 
prods  anddemonstratioiM,  I  refer  them  to  NiphuSy  Nic.  Faventinus  Tracts 
of  this  subject,  to  Fran,  and  John  Pictis  in  digress,  sup.  3.  de  Animd,  Tho- 
losanus^  Eugubinus^  To  Soto,  Canas^  Thomas,  PeresiuSf  Dandinus^  Colerus^ 
to  that  elaborate  Tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolets  Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius 
Twenty-two  Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Campanella, 
Bb,  de  sensu  rerum  is  large  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman, 
Jacob.  Nactantos,  torn.  2.  op.  handleth  it  in  four  questions — Antony  Brunus, 
Aonios  Palearnis,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.  This  reasonable 
seul,  which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual  substance  moving  it  self,  is  defined  by 
philosophers  to  be  the  Jhrst  substantial  act  of  a  natural^  humane,  organical 
loffy,  0|r  which  a  man  lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all 
things,  and  mth  election :  out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this 
rutkmal  soul  includes  the  powers,  and  performs  the  duties,  of  the  two  other, 
which  are  contained  in  it ;  and  all  three  faculties  make  one  soul,  which  is 
ioofganical  of  it  self  (although  it  be  in  all  parts),  and  incorporeal,  using  their 
organs,  and  working  by  them.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  difiering 
iaoflke  only,  not  in  essence — the  understanding,  which  is  the  rational  power 
effrehendxng  ;  the  will,  which  is  the  rational  power  moving  ;  to  which  two, 
ill  the  other  rational  powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 

SuBSECT.  X. — Of  the  Understanding. 

Understanding  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  ^hy  which  we  perceive,  know, 
Ttsumher,  and  judge,  as  well  singulars  as  universals,  having  certain  innate 
notices  or  beginnings  of  arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his 
own  doings,  and  examines  them.  Out  of  this  definition,  (besides  his  chief 
oflke,  which  is  to  apprehend.  Judge  all  that  he  performs,  without  the  help 
of  any  mstniments  or  organs)  three  differences  appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a 
heast :  as,  first,  the  sense  only  comprehends  singularities^  the  understanding 
^mersalitiesj^  secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions :  thirdly,  l^tcg 
qjnnot  retlect^upon_tbemsel ves.  Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  curious  works, 
iuSff'lSny~otBer''c]r^tures  besides ;  but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot 
judge  of  them.  His  object  is  God,  Ens,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be 
miderstood ;  which  successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the 
vtderstaneUng,  is  some  sensible  thing ;  after,  by  discoursing,  the  mind  finds 
out  the  corporeal  substance,  and  ^m  thence  the  spiritual.  His  actions 
(some  say)  are  apprehension,  composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasonhig, 
memory,  (which  some  include  in  invention),  and  judgement.  The  common 
divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  agent,  and  patient ;  speculative,  and 
praetick ;  in  habit,  or  in  act;  simple,  or  compound.  The  agent  is  that  which 
u  called  the  wit  of  man,  acumen  or  subtlety,  sharpness  of  invention,  when 
he  dodi  invent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew — which  abstracts 
those  mtelligible  species  firom  the  phantasie,  and  transferrs  them  to  the  passive 
understanding,  **  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was  \ 
^t  first  in  the  sense.  That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  fit>m  the  ' 
lease,  this  agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  false ;  and,  being  so 
judged,  he  commits  it  to  the  passible  to  be  kept.  The  agent  is  a  doctor  or 
teacher;  the  passive  a  scholar;  and  his  office  is  to  keep  and  farther  judge 
of  iQdi  things  as  are  committed  to  his  charge  ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at 
fiwt,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions.  Now  these  notions  are  two-fold, 
flcriow or  h'ibits ;  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of,  and  perceive  things: 
habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions,  which  we  may  use  when  we 
will.    *  Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense,  experience,  intelligence, 

iMtlnet.  kKnOliBinteneeta,  <|nodn<mprl«u^i«T«tintenBQ.  *V«leario.  j 
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faith,  Muspicum,  erroWf  opitdoftf  science ;  to  wluck  are  added  arty  pruiency, 
wisdom ;  as  also  ^  synteresis^  dictamen  ratioins,  conscience  ;  6o  that,  in  ail, 
there  be  fourteen  species  of  the  understanding ,  of  which  soAe  are  innate ,  as 
the  three  last  mentioned;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and 
use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be  innate :  Aristotle  reckons  up  but  five  intel- 
lectual habits :  two  practick,  as  prwdencifj  whose  end  is  to  practise,  to  fkbri- 
cate ;  wisdom ,  to  comprehend  the  use  and  experiments  of  all  notions  and  habits 
whatsoever :  which  division  of  Arislolle  (if  it  be  considered  aright)  is  all  one 
with  the  precedent :  for,  three  being  innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the  rest  are 
improper,  imperfect,  and,  in  a  more  strict  examination,  excluded.  Of  all  these 
I  sh<Hild  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit.  Three  of  them  I 
wiU  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discourse. 

SynteresiSy  or  the  pur^  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  habit,  and 
doth  signifie  a  conservation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Ood  and  Nature, 
to  know  good  or  evil :  and  (as  our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  under- 
standing y  than  in  the  will.  This  makes  the  mt^or  proposition  in  a  practick 
syllogism.  The  dictamen  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do 
good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism.  The  conscience  is  that  which 
approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  condemning  our  actions,  and  is  the  ooa- 
elusion  of  the  syllogism ;  as  in  that  fomiliar  example  of  Regulus  the  Roman, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  eo  to  Rome,  on  that 
condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  The 
synteresis  proposeth  the  question ;  his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  reli- 
giously kept,  althoilgh  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature — ^  do 
not  that  to  another y  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thy  self  Dic- 
tamen applies  it  to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  like :  Regulus,  thou 
wouldst  not  another  man  should  falsifie  his  oath,  or  break  his  promise  with 
thee :  conscience  concludes,  Therefore,  Regulus,  thou  dost  well  to  perform 
thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to  keep  thine  oath.  More  of  this,  in  Religious 
melancholy, 

SuBSECT.  XL— 0/Mc  Will. 

Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  souly  *  which  covets  or  avoids  such 
things  as  have  been  before  Judged  and  apprehended  by  the  understanding,. 
If  good,  it  approves  ;  if  evil,  it  abhors  it :  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or 
evil.  Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite ;  for  as,  in  the  sensitive,  we 
are  moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and  directed  by  sense ;  so, 
in  this,  we  are  carried  by  reason.  Besides,  the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a 
particular  object,  good  or  bad  ;  this,  an  universal  immaterial :  that  respects 
only  things  delectable  and  pleasant;  this,  honest.  Again,  they  differ  in 
liberty.  The  sensual  appetite  seeing  an  ol^ject,  if  it  be  a  convenient  good, 
cannot  but  desire  it ;  if  evil,  avoid  it :  but  this  is  free  in  his  essence, — ™  much 
now  depravedy  obscured  y  and  fain  from  his  first  perfection  y  yety  in  some  qf 
his  operations  y  still  free  y  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose 
whether  it  will  do,  or  not  do,  steal,  or  not  steal.  Otherwise  in  vain  were 
laws,  dehortations,  exhortations,  counsels,  precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats, 
and  punishments:  and  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  °  spiritual 
things,  we  will  no  good ;  prone  to  evil,  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led 
by  the  Spirit,)  we  are  egged  on  by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is 
dra^/a,  a  confusion  in  our  powers ;  **  our  whole  will  is  averse  from  God  and 

J  The  pure  part  of  the  conscience.  ^  Qaod  tibi  fieri  non  tIs,  alteri  ne  fecerit.  >  Ret  ab  intellectu 
mon8tratUrecipit,Telrc3icit;  approbate  vel  improbat.  Philip.-^Ignoti  mdla  onpido.  "Mdlancthoo. 
0(M«raUoQet  plerumqae  fers,  etsi  libera  tit  ilia  in  estentii  tui.  "In  ciHUbut  libera,  ted  non  in 

tpiritualibut.    Osiander.       •  Tota  voluntat  arersa  a  Deo.    Omnis  homo  mendax. 
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&tf  lawy  not  in  natural  things  only,  as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we 
are  Jed  headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate  appetite  : 

9  Nec  nof  obniti  eontii,  nee  tendere  tantum, 
Sufflcimm, 

we  cannot  resist;  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart  evil;  the 
•eat  of  our  affections  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will :  so  that,  in  voluntary 
things,  we  are  averse  from  God  and  goodnras,  bad  by  nature,  by  ^ignorance 
worse ;  by  art,  discipline,  custome,  we  get  many  bad  habits,  suffering  them 
to  domineer  and  tyrannize  over  us ;  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  with 
iiii  evfl  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to  some  ill  disposed  action, 
to  precipitate  us  to  destruction,  except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised 
^^n  with  some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the  Spirit,  which  many 
tones  restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career  of  our 
dissolute  courses.  So  David  corrected  himself  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  van- 
tage. Revenge  and  malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side ; 
hut  honesty,  religion,  fear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  tne  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  and  nolle y  to  will  and  niU  (which  two 
words  comprehend  all;  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are 
directed)  and  some  of  them  freely  performed  by  himself;  although  the  Stoicks 
absolutely  deny  it,  and  will  have  alT  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny  y 
nnposmg  a  &tal  necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist :  yet  we  say 
that  our  will  b  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  things  contingent,  howsoever,  in 
respect  of  Gods  determinate  counsel,  they  are  inevitable  and  necessary. 
Some  other  actions  of  the  will  are  performed  by  the  inferiour  powers,  which 
obey  him,  as  the  sensitive  and  moving  appetite ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go 
hkker  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul :  but  this 
appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not  be  contained  within  the 
wu  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  was  (as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with 
reason;  and  there  was  an  excellent  consent  and  harmony  betwixt  them : 
but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they  often  jar ;  reason  is  overborne  by  passiony 
{Fertur  equis  auriga ;  neque  audit  currus  habenas)  as  so  many  wild  horses 
run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed.  We  know  many  times 
what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she  said, 

— 'Trahit  inTitam  nora  ris ;  aliudque  cupldo. 
Mens  aliod,  tuadat : 

hnt  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another;  there  is  a  new  reluctancy  in  men. 
*0£;  nec  possumy  cupienSy  non  esse,  quod  odi.  We  cannot  resist ;  but,  as 
Phttdra  confessed  to  her  nurse,  ^quce  loquerisy  vera  sunt ;  sed furor  suggerit 
tequipejora:  she  said  well  and  true  (she  did  acknowledge  it);  but  head- 
strong passion  and  fuxy  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite.  So  David 
knew  the  filthiness  of  his  feet,  what  a  loathsome,  foul,  crying  sin  adultery 
was ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  would  commit  murther,  and  take  away  an- 
other mans  wife— enforced,  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all ;  for 
wio  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  These  other  may,  but  are  not :  and 
thence  come  all  those  head-strong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  and  many  times  vitious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases,  because  we  give 
10  much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  like  so  many  beasts. 
TTie  principal  habits  are  two  in  number,  vertue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  de- 
finitions, oescriptions,  differences,  and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the 
etkicksy  and  are  indeed  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy, 

>Vi».  ^  V^  propter  IvnorantUnn,  qnod  bonis  studiia  non  rit  Inttnieta  mens,  ut  debuit,  ant  diri. 
ikpiMptbexciSta.       » Medea,  Oirid.       •Ovid.    *8eneca,  Hipp. 
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MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  h^^DeJinition  of  Melancholy  y  Name,  Difference, 

Having  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  as  a  prepara- 
tive to  the  rest-^I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to 
I  most  mens  capacity :  and,  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what 
this  melancholy  is,  shew  his  name,  and  differences,  *  The  name  is  imposed 
from  the  matter,  and  disease  denominated  from  the  material  cause  (as  Bruel 
observes)  McXa^xoX/a,  quasi  MeXacvxAi;,  from  black  choler.*    And,  whether 
it  be  a  cause  or  an  effect,  a  disease,  or  symptome,  let  Donatus  Altomarus,  and 
Salvianus,  decide ;  I  will  not  contend  about  it.     It  hath  several  descriptions, 
notations,  and  definitions.    "Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  calls 
those  melancholy  y  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  of  black 
choler  hath  so  misaffectedy  that  they  become  n^ad  thence,  and  dote  in  most 
thing Sy  or  in  ally  belonging  to  election y  willy  or  other  manifest  operations  of 
the  understrmding,     ^  Mdanelius  out  of  Galen,  Ruffus,  Aetius,  describe  it  to 
be  a  bad  and  pievish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts; 
Galen,  a  privation  or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head,  Sfc.  defining  it 
from  the  part  affected;  which  ^Hercules  de  Saxoni^  approves,  lib,  1.  cap.  \6^ 
calling  it  a  deprivation  of  the  principal  function  :  Fuchsius,  lib.  1.  cap.  23. 
Arnoldus  Breviar,  lib,  I,  cap.  18.  Guianerius,  and  others.  By  reason  of  black 
choler,  Paulus  adds.     Halyabbas  simply  calls  it,  a  commotion  of  the  mind  : 
Aretceus  *aperpetual  anguish  of  the  soulyfastnedon  one  thing y  without  an 
ague;  which  definition  of  his,  Merrialis  (de  affect,  cap.  lib.  1 .  cap,  10.)  taxeth ; 
but  iElianus  Montaltus,  defends,  {lib.de  morb,  cap,  1.  de  Melon,  for  sufficient 
and  good.    The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  a  kind  of  dotage  without  a  fever  ^ 
havingy  for  his  ordinary  companions y  fear  and  sadness,  without  any  apparent 
occasion,^  So  doth  I^urentius,  cap.  4.     Piso,  lib.  1.  cap.  43.     Donatus 
Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  medic,     Jacchinus,  in  com,  in  lib,  9.     Rhasis  ad 
Almansor,  cap.  15.    Valesius,  exerc,  17.    Fuchsius,  institut,  3.  sec.  I.e.  11, 
SfC,  which  common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  ^Hercules  de 
Saxoni^  will  not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crusius,  Theat.  morb.  Herm.  lib.  2, cap. 
6 :  he  holds  it  unsufficient,  *as  rather  shewing  what  it  is  noty  than  what  it  is : 
as  omitting  the  specifical  difference,  the  phantasie  and  brain  :  but  I  descend  to 
particulars.     The  summum  genus  is  dotage y  or  anguish  of  the  mindy  saith 
Areteeus ; — of  a  principal  party  Hei*cules  de  Saxonii  adds,  to  distinguish  it 
from  cramp  and  palsie,  and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and 
motions;  **  depravedy*  •to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness,  (which  Mon- 
taltus makes  angor  animi,  to  separate)  in  which  those  functions  are  not  de- 
praved, but  rather  abolished;  *'  without  an  ague^*  is  added  by  all,  to  sever  it 
from  phrensie,  and  that  melancholy  which  is  a  pestilent  fever.     *'  Fear  and 
sorrow*'  make  it  differ  from  madness:  "  without  a  cause'*  is  lastly  inserted,  to 
specific  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passions  of  ^^  fear  and  sorrow,'*     We  pro- 
periy  call  that  dotage,  as  '^Laurentius  interprets  it,  when  some  one  principal 
faculty  of  the  mind,  as  imagination  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all  melan^ 
choly  persons  have.     It  is  without  a  fever,  because  the  humour  is,  most  part, 
cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  putrefaction.     Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  cha- 
racters and  inseparable  companions  of  most  melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de 

*  Melancholicos  Tocaraai,  quos  ezsupenmtia  vel  pn vitas  melanchol in  ita  male  habet,  at  inde  insa- 
niant  vel  in  omnibus,  vel  in  pluribiis,  iisque  maniiettiii,  sive  ad  reotam  rationem,  voluntatem,  perti* 
nent,  vel  electionem,  vel  intellectiis  operationes.  « Pes«imum  et  pertinacissimum  morbum,  qui 
homines  in  bruta  d(^nerare  cogit.  *Panth.  Med.  ^  Angor  animi  in  un&  contentiune  defixus, 
absqne  fubre.  f  Ca^.  16.  1.  I.  "Eorum  definitio,  morbus  qoid  non  tit.  potius  quam  quid  sit,  ex- 
pUoat  •  Aiiiina»  functiones  unminuuntur  in  fatuitate,  toUuntur  in  manU,  depravantar  tolum  In 
melanehoUA.    Here,  da  Sax.  eap.  1.  tract,  de  Melanch.       ^Cap.  -4.  de  meL 
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Stxonii  {Trad,  postumo  de  Melancholid,  cap,  2.)  well  excepts ;  for,  to  some, 
it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  as  laugh  most  part ;  some  are  bold  again,  and 
free  from  all  manner  of  fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 

SuBSECT.  II.— 0/  the  parts  affected.     Affection.     Parties  affected. 

Some  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  affected 
in  this  dkease,  whether  it  be  the  brain  or  heart,  or  some  other  member. 
Moft  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  brain  ;  for,  being  a  kind  of  dotage  y  it  can- 
not otherwise  be,  but  that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it 
bf  *  consent  or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  (for 
then  it  would  be  an  apoplexie,  or  epilepsie,  as  ^  Laurentius  well  observes)  but 
ia  a  cold  dry  dktemperature  of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and 
become  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are 
indiBed  to  it ;  and  this  *  Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  Arabians,  and  most  of 
oir  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his,  quoted  by 
'  Hildesheim),  and  five  others  there  cited,  are  of  the  contrary  part,  because  fear 
twi  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objection  is 
sofficieQtly  answered  by  sMontaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is  af- 
fected (as  ^  Malanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity ;  and  so  is 
the  wtidriffwad  many  other  parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a  fellow-feehng 
by  the  law  of  nature :  but,  for  as  much  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent 
oM^iiiaftaii,  with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those 
pnactpal  parts ;  the  brain  must  needs  primarily  be  mis-affected,  as  the  seat 
of  reasjm ;  and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection.  *  Capivaccius  and 
Nennirialis  have  copiously  ^Escussed  this  question ;  and  both  conclude  the 
nbiect  is  the  inner  drain,  and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart, 
m  other  inieriour  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled,  especially 
*be&  it  comes  by  consent,  andis  caused  by  reason  of  the  stomach  or  myrache 
(u  the  Arabians  term  it),  or  whole  body,  liver,  or  J  spleen,  which  are  seldom 
^^^ pylorus,  mesaraick  veins,  S^c.  For  our  body  is  Uke  a  clock;  if  one 
vlieel  be  amiss,  ail  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabrick  suffers :  with 
Mch  admirable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excellent  propor- 
^,  M  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  his  Fable  of  man,  nath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  ^  affection^whether  it  be  imagina- 
^  or  reojon^alone^jULboth.  Hercules  de  SaxonicL  proves  it  out  of  Gaden, 
Aetias,  and  Altomarus,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  ^  imagination :  Bruel  is  of  the 
*UDe  mind :  Montaltus  (in  his  2  cap,  of  Melancholy)  confutes  this  tenet  of 
^bon,  and  illu<(trates  the  contrary  by  many  examples,  as  of  him  that  thought 
^uuelf  a  shell-fish  :  of  a  nun,  and  of  a  desperate  monk  that  would  not  be 
P^nwaded  but  that  he  was  damned.  Reason  was  in  fault  (as  well  as  imagU 
x^),  which  did  not  correct  this  error.  They  make  away  themselves 
^i^^tttimes,  and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why  doth  not 
^*wm  detect  the  faUacy,  settle,  and  perswade,  if  she  be  free  ?  "  Avicenna 
fkweibre  holds  both  corrupt ;  to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same 
■  maintained  by  ■  Aretseus,  Grorgonius,  •  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  con- 
^ro^^enie,  no  man  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misaffected 
^*oe.    For  the  other,  I  determine  (with  P  Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of 

J^tmmteoaam,  dTe  p«r  eMratfam.  <  Cftp.  4.  de  meL  •  Sec.  7.  de  mor.  valg^r.  lib.  6.  'Spl- 
™-  ^aetapdwUi.  «Cap.  3.  de  mel.  Pan  afftecta  cerebrum,  aive  per  consenium,  tive  per  cere- 
|*J^coBtiagat;  et  procerum  aactoritate  etnUione  tUbUltur.  ^  Lib.  de  mel.  Cor  vero.  Vieiiiitatis 
9^1^.  uaA  afleitur.  ac  aeptum  triBSTersom,  ac  ttomachus,  cam  dursali  spinA,  ftc.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  10. 
"^•ttaai  eat  eerebrum  interiut.  J  Raro  quitquam  tamorem  eflViffit  lienis  qui  hoc  morbi.  aiRcitur. 
*^  Qais  afl^etu.  ^  See  Donat.  ab  Altomar.  >  Facoltas  imagiDandi,  non  cogitandi.  nee  memo- 
"^  iMa  Mc  -  Ub.  a.  Pen.  1.  Tract.  4.  can.  8.  •  Lib.  8.  cap.  5.  Ub.  Med.  cap.  19.  part.  «. 
2^  U.  cap.  t.  w  Hildedieim,  tplcIL  t.  de  Helanc  foL  S07,  et  fol.  1S7.  Quandoque  etiam  ration. 
*«iii«ftct«  iBrttcratua.it  .     ^^^,,> 
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Padua)  that  it  is  first  in  imaginationy  and  afterwards  in  reason,  if  the 
disease  he  inveterate^  or  as  it  is  more  or  less  of  continuance  ;  but  by  acci- 
dent, as  ^Herc.  de  Saxoni^  adds:  faith,  opinion,  discourse,  ratiocmation^ 
are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  the  default  of  imagination. 

Parties  affected,^  To  the  part  aflfected,  I  may  here  add  the  parties,  which 
shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere,  now  only  signified.  Such  aa 
have  the  Moon,  tSatum,  Mercury  mis-afiected  in  their  g;enitures — such  as  live 
in  over-cold  or  over-hot  climes — such  as  are  bom  of  melancholy  parents,  as 
offend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  an  high  sanguine  coia* 
plexion, '  that  have  Uttle  heads,  that  have  a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver 
and  cold  stomach,  have  been  long  sick — such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great 
students,  given  to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of  action — are  most 
subject  to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but  men  more  often;  yet'womea 
mis-atfected  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled.  Of  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times,  old  age,  from  which 
natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  in^parable  accident ;  but  this  artificial  ma- 
lady is  more  frequent  in  such  as  ar^  of  sP  tniddfe  age.  Some  assign  forty 
years ;  Gariopontus,  30 ;  Jubertus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this 
adventitious.  ^  Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  ex- 
perience ;  in  omnibus  omnino  corporibus,  cujuscunque  const itutionis,  domi-' 
natur,  Aetius  and  Aretseus  ascribe  into  the  number  not  only  "  discontented, 
peusionate,  and  miserable  persons,  swarthy,  blach,  but  such  as  are  most 
merry  and  pleasant,  scoffers,  and  high  coloured.     Generally,  ^  saith  Rhasis, 

*  the  finest  wits,  and  most  generous  spirits,  are,  before  other,  obnoxious  to 
it.  '^^l  cannot  except  any  complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  'fools 
and  Stoicks,  which  (according  to  *  Synesius)  are  never  troubled  with  any 
manner  of  passion,  but  (as  Anacreons  cicada,  sine  sanguine  et  dolore)  similes 
fere  diis  sun^.  ^Erasmus  vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue, 
because  they  have  most  part  moist  brains  and  light  hearts;  *  they  are  free 
from  ambition,  envy,  shame,  and  fear ;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  con- 
science,  nor  macerated  with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject,'^ 

SuBSECT.  III. —  Of  the  matter  of  Melancholy . 

Of  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  betwixt  Avicen  and 
Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  *»  Cardans  Contradictions,  ^  Valesius  controversies, 
Montanus,  Prosper  Calenu.,  Capivaccius,  **  Bright,  'Ficinus,  that  have 
written  eiUier  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of  this 
subject.  ^  What  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  how  it  is  ingendred 
in  the  body,  neither  Galen,  nor  any  old  writer,  hath  sufficiently  discussed, 
as  Jacchinus  thinks :  the  neotericks  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Con- 
sultations, holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial ;  and  so  doth 
Arculanus.  The  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  befoi-e  mentioned,  and 
natural;  the  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite,  redundant,  unnatural, 
artificial,  which  >  Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone, 
and  to  proceed  from  an  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distemperature,  which,  without 

1  Lib.  postumo  de  Melanc.  edit  1620.  DepniTfttur  fides,  discarsus,  opinio,  Sw.  per  ritium  imaglna- 
tlonis,  ex  accidenti.       'Qui  parvani  caput  habent,  inBeosatiplerique  sunt     Arist  in  physiognomic. 

•  Aretsug.  iib.  3.  c.  5.  *  Qui  prope  sutura  sunt.  Aret  Mediis  oonvenit  etatibua.  Piao.  *  De 
quartano.  *  Pronus  ad  melaochuUam  non  tarn  BUBstiu,  sed  et  hilares,  jocoai,  cachinnantpt,  irri- 
sores,  et  qui  plerumque  prerubri  sunt.  *  Lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  11.  *  Qui  sunt  subtilis  ingenii,  et 
multc  perspicacitatis,  de  fadli  inciduntin  melancholiam.  lib.  4.  cont  tract.  9.  xNunquam  sanitat* 
mentis  excidit,  aut  dolore  capitur.  Brasm.  'In  laud,  calrit.  'Vacant  cons^ientia  camificinA, 
nee  pudeiiunt.  nee  verentur,  nee  dilacerantur  millibus  curarum,  quibus  tota  vita  obnozia  e»t.  ^  Lib* 
L  tract.  3.  contradic.  18.  «  Lib.  1.  cont.  21.  *  Bright,  cap.  id.  'Lib.  I.  cap.  6.  de  sanit  tuendA. 
'Qubve  aut  qualis  .tit  humor,  aut  que  ifftius  difl^rentis,  etquomudogignaturineorpore,  scrutandom  ; 
hac  enim  in  re  multi  veterum  laboraverunt ;  nee  facile  ai'cipere  ex  Gtuenosententiam.  obloquendi  ya- 
rietatem.  Leon.  Jac.  com.  in  9.  Rhasis.cap.  IH,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis.  (Tract  poitum.  de  Melan. 
ediu  Venetiis,  16^0.  cap.  7.  etS.    Ab  iutemperie  calidA,  humidi.&c. 
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matter^  alters  the  brain  and  functions  of  it,  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects  and 
derides  this  dlTbton  of  four  humours  and  complexions ;  but  our  Galenists 
fienerally  approire  of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

Dub  material  melancholy  is  eiuer  simple  or  mixt — offending  in  quantity 
or  fualiiy^  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  setleth,  as  brain, 
nUtookj  mesaraick  veins,  heait,  womb,  and  stomaoh-^or  dififerinff  according  to 
tie  mixture  of  those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  torn*  unnatural 
•dust  humours,  as  they  are  diversly  tempered  and  mingled,  ^f  natural  melon* 
ehehf  aboond  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and  dry,  so  that  it  be  more  ^  than 
the  body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered  (saith  Faventius) 
end  diseased :  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from  that 
other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like  effects, 
tad  is,  as  Mootakus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion  of  humours,  most  part 
hot  uid  dry.  Some  difference  I  find,  whether  this  melancholy  matter  may 
be  ingendred  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Qalen 
holds  it  may  be  ingendred  of  thsee'Sdone,  excluding  yZe^oi,  or  pituita ;  whose 
true  assertion  '  Valestus  and  Menardus  stifiy  maintain  :  and  so  doth  J  Fuchsius, 
Mootaltns,  ^Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black?  But 
Hercuies  de  Saxonill  (/.  post,  de  mela.  c.  8.)  and  'Cardan  are  of  the  opposite 
part  (it  may  be  ingendred  of  flcgm,  etsi  raro  contingat,  though  it  seldom  como 
to  pass);  so  is  ™  Guianerius,  and  Laurentius  (c.  1),  with  Melancthon,  (in  his 
book  de  Animd^  and  chapter  of  humours ;  he  calls  it  asininam,  dull,  swinish 
melancholy,  and  saith  that  he  was  an  eve  witness  of  it) ;  so  is  ° Wecker. 
From  melancholy  adust  ariseth  one  kind,  nrom  choler  another,  which  b  most^ 
bmtiBh ;  another  from^e^,  which  is  dull ;  and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is 
best.  Of  these,  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others  hot  and  dry,  ^  varying  accord- 
ing to  thdr  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended  and  remitted.  And  indeed,  as 
Rodericus  a  Pons,  (cons,  12.  /.)  determines,  ichorous,  and  those  serous  mat- 
ters, being  tfaickned,  become  flegm;  and  flegm  degenerates  into  choler ;  choler 
idsst  beoMnes  ^sruginosa  melancholia,  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine  putrified, 
or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits,  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sowr  and  sharp  ; 
uid,  from  the  sharpness  of  this  humour,  proceed  much  waking,  troublesome 
thoughts  and  dreams,  &c.  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour  be 
cold,  it  is  (saith  PFaventinus)  a  cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symp- 
tomes :  if  hot,  they  are  rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it.  If  the  brain  be 
hot,  the  animal  spirits  are  hot,  much  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions  : 
if  cold,  fiituity  and  sottishness  (*>  Capivaccius.)  '  The  colour  of  this  mixture 
varies  lihewise  according  to  the  mixture,  be  it  hot  or  cold ;  *tis  sometimes 
blaeh,  sometimes  ito^(  Ahomarus).  The  same  '  Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen : 
Mid  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Melancholy  (if  at  least  it  be  his)  giving  in- 
itaace  m  a  burning  eoal,  which,  when  it  is  hot,  shines ;  when  it  is  cold,  looks 
f^k ;  and  so  doth  the  humour.  This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  pro- 
^Kxth  diversity  of  efiects.  If  it  be  within  the  ^body,  and  not  putrified, 
it  causeth  black  jaundise ;  if  putrified,  a  quartan  ague ;  if  it  break  out  to  the 
don,  kprosie ;  if  to  parts,  several  maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.  If  it  trouble  the 
nund,  IS  it  »  diversly  mixt,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage ; 
of  whidi  in  thar  place. 

*  Seeoaiiui  nagi*  mnt  miniit :  ti  in  corpore  ftierit  ad  intemperiem,  ploMuam  oorput  wlulmter  ferrt 
poterit;  {nde  corpus  morbosum  efflcitur.  ^Ltb.  1.  controvers.  cap.  SL  J  Lib.  I.  sect  4.  c.  4. 
^CoBeU.  tL  >  Ub.  S.  contradic  cap.  11.  ■  De  feb.  tract  diff.  8.  c  1.  Non  est  negandum  ex  bac 
loi  aHu^olicoa.  ■In  Syntax.  •  Varie  adaritur  et  miaoetor.  unde  varis  amentiam  speciea. 
■<Jnet  p  Httmor  frisidns  delirii  caussa ;  ftaroris  calidus,  fto.  4  Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  de  affect  cap. 
"J^pvadt  Ue  boniov.  anqnando  anpeivalefactaa,  aliquando  auperfHgefactoa.  cap.  7.  •  Humor  luc 
■■y  alkiiiimin  ptater  modum  eale&etua,  et  alias  Tefrifferahis  evadit :  nam  reoentibus  carbonibus  ei 
W  ■teile  sMidit.  qui.  dunnte  flammi.  pellucidlssime  oandant,  c4  exstincti  pronus  nigresoont. 
ffippoeiatai.       .Oui-ieriu..  diflCS.  cap.  7.  ^g,^,^^^  by ^OOgie 
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SuBSECT.  IV. — Of  the  species  or  kinds  of  Melancholy, 
When  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it  otherwise  be,  but 
that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  confused  ?  Many  new  and  old  writers 
have  spoken  confusedly  of  it,  confounding^  melancholy  and  madnesSy  as 
**  Heumius,  Guianerius,  Grordonius,  Sallustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis, 
Savanarola,  that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melancholy  in  extent,  dif- 
fering (as  I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two  distinct  species,  as 
RufTus  Ephesius  an  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Aretseus,  ^Aurehanus, 
^  Paulus  .£gineta  :  others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave  them 
indefinite,  as  Aetius  (in  his  Tetralnblos)^  '  Avicenna,  (/t6.  3.  Fen,  1.  Tract. 
4.  cap,  18),  Arculanus  (cap,  16.  in  9),  Rhasis,  Montanus  (med,  part.  1.) 
y  If  natural  melancholy  be  adust ^  it  maketh  one  kind ;  if  blood,  another  ;  if 
choler^  a  third,  differing  from  the  first :  and  so  many  several  opinions  there 
are  about  the  kinds,  as  there  be  men  themselves.  *  Hercules  de  Saxonii  seta 
down  two  kinds,  material  and  immaterial;  one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other 
from  humours  and  spirits,  Savanarola  (Rub,  11.  Tract,  6.  cap,  1.  de  agritud. 
capitis)  will  have  the  kinds  to  be  infinite ;  one  from  the  myrache,  called  my- 
rachialis  of  the  Arabians ;  another  stomachalis  from  the  stomach ;  another 
from  the  liver,  heart,  womb,  hamorrhoidtt ;  *  one  beginning,  another  consum-- 
mate.  Melancthon  seconds  him ;  ^  as  the  humour  is  diversely  adust  and  mixt, 
so  are  the  species  divers.  But  what  these  men  speak  of  species,  I  think  ought 
to  be  understood  of  symptomes ;  and  so  doth  ^Arculanus  interpret  himself :  in- 
finite species,  id  est,  symptomes  :  and,  in  that  sense,  (as  Jo.  Gorrhseus  acknow- 
ledgeth  in  his  medicinal  definitions)  the  species  are  infinite ;  but  they  may  be 
reduced  to  three  kinds,  by  reason  of  their  seat — head,  body,  and  hypochondries. 
This  threefold  division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  book  of  Melancholy, 
(if  it  be  his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen  {lib,  3.  de  loc.  affectis,  cap.  6), 
by  Alexander  (lib,  1.  cap,  16),  Rhasis  (lib.  1.  Continent,  Tract.  9,  lib,  I. 
cap,  16)«  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  new  writers,  Th.  Erastus  makes  two 
kinds  :  one  perpetual,  which  is  head  melancholy  ;  the  other  interrupt,  which 
comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that 
all  comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  again  make  four  or  five  kinds  with  Rode- 
ricus  k  Castro  (de  morbis  mulier,  lib,  2.  c.  3.)  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  (in 
his  second  book  de  mulier,  affect,  cap,  4.)  will  have  that  melancholy  of 
nuns,  widows,  and  more  antient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of  melan- 
choly difiering  from  the  rest.  Some  will  reduce  enthusiasts,  extatical  and 
deemoniacal  persons,  to  this  rank,  adding  ^  love  melancholy  to  the  first,  and 
lycanthropia.  The  most  received  division  is  into  three  kinds.  The  first 
proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called  head  melancholy  :  the 
second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  bod^,  w£en  the  whole  tem- 
perature is  melancholy  :  the  third  ariseth  from  the  bowels,  Uver,  spleen,  or 
membrane  called  mesenterium,  named  hypochondriacal,  or  windy  melan- 
choly, which  •  Laurentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those  three  mem- 
bers, hepatick,  splenetick,  mesaraick.  Love  melcmcholy  (which  Avicenna 
calls  illishi)  and  lycanthropia  (which  he  calls  cucubuthe)  are  commonly 
included  in  head  melancholy  :  but  of  this  last  (which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calb 
amoreos,  and  most  knight  melancholy),  with  that  of  religious  melancholy, 
virginum,  et  viduarum  (maintained  by  Rod.  k  Castro  and  Mercatus),  and 

«  Non  est  mania,  ni»i  extenaa  melandiolia.  ▼  Cap.  6.  lib.  1.  «  S  Ser.  S.  cap.  9.  Morbus  bic  est 
omnifarius.  ■  Species  indefinits  sunt  r  Si  adiiratur  natoralis  melancboUa,  alia  sit  species ;  si 
sanguis,  alia ;  si  flava  bills,  alia,  dircrsa  a  primis.  Maxima  est  inter  has  dilRfrentia ;  et  tot  docturum 
seatentia,  aunt  ipsi  numero  sunt.  ■  Tract  de  mel.  cap.  7.  •  Qu«dam  Insipiens,  qusdarn'oonsum- 
mata.  ^  Cap.  de  humor,  lib.  de  aniniA.  Varie  aduritar  et  miscetur  ipsa  melancholia ;  uode  nuritt 
amentlum  species.       •  Cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis.       *  Laurentius,  cap.  4.  de  oiel.  i    •r       *" 
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the  otiier  kinds  of  love  melancholy  ^  I  will  speak  apart  by  themselves  in  my 
third  partition.  The  three  precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present 
discourse,  whicb  I  will  anatomize,  and  treat  of,  throug^h  all  their  causes, 
symptomes,  cures,  together,  and  apart ;  that  every  man,  that  is  in  any  mea- 
sure afiected  with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself,  and 
tpply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  species  one  from 
the  other,  to  express  their  several  causes,  symptomes,  cures,  being  that  they 
are  so  often  confounded  amongst  themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they 
cm  scarce  be  discerned  by  the  most  accurate  physicians ;  and  so  often 
btermixt  widi  other  diseases,  that  the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged. 
MoQtanus  {consiL  26.)  names  a  patient  that  had  this  disease  of  melancholy, 
and  canxnus  appetitus,  both  together;  and  (consiL  23.)  with  vertigo — 
'Jalii»  Csesar  Claudinus,  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice — ^Trincavellius,  with 
an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus  appetitus,  &c.  s  Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor 
in  hk  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  with  a  confusion  of 
lymptomes,  that  he  knew  not  to  what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it. 
^Truicavellius,  Fallopius,  and  Francanzanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all 
three  conferred  with  about  one  party  at  the  same  time,  gave  three  dinerent 
opinions :  and,  in  another  place,  Trincavellius  being*  demanded  what  he 
thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man,  to  whom  he  was  sent  for,  iugenu- 
OQsly  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew  not  to  what 
hind  to  reduce  it.  In  his  seventeenth  consultation,  there  is  the  like  disagree- 
meot  about  a  melancholy  monk.  Those  symptomes,  which  others  ascribe  to 
Bisaffected  parts  and  humours, '  Here,  de  SaxonilL  attributes  wholly  to  dis- 
tempered spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said.  Sometimes  they 
cannot  well  discern  this  disease  from  others.  In  Reinerus  Solinanders 
Coansels,  sect,  consiL  5.  he  and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patients 
disease  was  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma, 
and  nothing  else.  ^  Solinander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the  melan- 
choly duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what  species  it  was,  or 
agree  amongst  themselves;  the  species  are  so  confounded;  as  in  Csesar 
daodinus  his  forty  fourth  consultation  for  a  Polonian  count :  in  his  judge- 
ment, ^/b«  laboured  of  head  melancholy ,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
whole  temperature,  both  at  once,  I  could  give  instance  of  some  Uiat  have 
had  all  three  kinds  seme  I  et  simul,  and  some  successively.  So  that  |  conclude 
of  oar  melancholy  species,  as  '  many  politicians  do  of  their  pure  forms  of  com- 
mon-wealths— monarchies,  aristocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in 
contunplatton ;  but,  in  practice,  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixt,'^(so 
*  Polybitts  enformeth  us)  as  the  Lacedeemonian,  the  Roman  of  old,  German 
now,  and  many  others.  What  physicians  say  of  distinct  species  in  their 
hooks,  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in  their  patients  bodies  they  are  com- 
monly mixt.  In  such  obscurity  therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture  of 
lym^^mes,  causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  kinds  apart; 
to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties,  distractions, 
^»hen  seklom  two  men  shall  be  like  affected  per  omnia!  'Tis  hard,  I  confess ; 
yet  nevertheless  I  will  adventure  through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and, 
fed  by  the  clue  or  thread  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  my  self  out  of  a  laby- 
linth  of  doubts  and  errours,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes. 

'M.  et  Ut.  eonaalt  contU.  IS.  t  Hildesbeim.  spidl.  8.  fol.  166.  ^  TrincaTelHus,  toon.  I.  consU. 
i^AH.  <  Cap.  13.  tract,  post,  de  melan.  i  Ouarion.  cons.  med.  2.  ^  Laboravit  per  easentlam. 
^•isloeorpopp.  *  MaehJavel.  Stc  SmiUias,  de  rep.  Angl.  cap.  8.  lib.  1.  Boscoldus,  dlscur.  poUt. 
^hean.  ft.  cap.  7.    Arist  1.  S.  polit  cap.  ult    Keckerm.  aSi,  8tc.       -  Lib.  6. 
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SECT.  II.— MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Causes  of  Melancholy.     God  a  c^se. 

It  is  in  vain  to  speah  of  cures^  or  thinh  of  remedies,  until  such  time  as  we 
have  considered  of  the  causes ;  so  °  Galen  prescribes  (QIauco)  ;  and  the  com- 
mon experience  of  others  confirms,  that  those  cures  must  be  unperfect,  lame, 
and  to  no  purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as 
®  Prosper  Calemus  well  observes  in  his  tract  de  atrd  bile  to  Cardinal  Ceesius  : 
insomuch  that  p  Femelius  puts  a  hind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes,  and,  without  which,  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of 
disease,  Empericks  may  ease, and  sometimes  help,  but  not  thoroughly  root  out : 
sublatd  caussa  tollitur  effectus,  as  the  saying  is ;  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the 
effect  is  Ukewise  vanquished.  It  is  a  most  difificult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able 
to  discern  these  causes,  whence  they  are,  and,  in  such  ^  variety,  to  say  what 
the  beginning  was.  '  He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it  aright.  I  will  adventure 
to  guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  ^en^ 
ra/ and  par^icu/ar,  to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 
,  General  causes  are  either  supernatural  or  natural.  Supernatural  are  from 
God  and  his  angels,  or,  by  God* s permission,  from  the  devil  and  his  ministers. 
That  God  himself  is  a  cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of  bis 
justice,  many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evident  unto 
us  :  P^.  107.  17.  Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their  offence,  and  by  rea^ 
son  of  their  wickedness :  Gehazi  was  strucken  with  leprosie  (2  Reg.  5.  27), 
Jehoram  with  dysentery  and  flux,  and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels  (2  Chron. 
21.  15),  David  plagued  for  numbering  his  people  (I  Par.  21),  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  peculiarly  specified,  Psal.  127. 
12.  He  brought  down  their  heart  through  heaviness,  Deut.  28.  28.  He 
stroke  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart.  *An  evil 
spirit  was  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saul,  to  vex  him,  ^  Nebuchadnezzar  did 
eat  grass  like  an  oxe ;  and  his  heart  was  made  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punishments.  Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  down 
the  vines  in  the  country,  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness  ;  so  was  Pen- 
theus,  and  his  mother  Agave,  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.  "  Censor  Fulvius 
ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno*8  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one  of  his  own,  which  he 
had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  "^and  was  confounded  to  death  with  grief  and  sorrow 
of  heart.  When  Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  ^  Apollos  temple  at  Delphos  of 
Uiose  infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from  heaven,  and 
struck  4000  men  dead ;  the  rest  ran  mad.  ^  A  little  after,  the  like  happened  to 
Brennus  (lightning,  thunder,  earthquakes)  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion. 
If  we  may  believe  our  pontificial  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many  strange 
and  prodigious  punishments  in  this  kind,  inflicted  by  their  saints ; — how  y  Clo- 
doveeus,  sometime  king  of  France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncover- 
ing the  body  of  S.  Denis  ;  and  how  a  '  sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would 
have  stolen  away  a  silver  image  of  S.  John,  at  Sirgburge,  became  frantick  on 
a  suddain,  raging  and  tyrannizing  over  his  own  flesh; — of  a  *  lord  of  Rhadnor, 

•  Primo  artifl  curative.  •  Nottri  primum  sit  propotiti  aflbotioniim  caussas  Indagare.  Res  ips» 
bortari  ridetur ;  nam  alioaul  earum  curatio  manca  et  inutilis  etset  p  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  RerSim 
cognoscere  causaaci,  medicis  imprimis  necessarium ;  sine  quo,  neo  morbum  carare,  nee  pr»cavere 
licet.  4Tanta  enlm  morhi  Tarietas  ac  differentia,  ut  non  facile  dignoecatur,  unde  initium  morbus 
sumpserit.  Melanelius,  e  Galeno.  'Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  caussas  1  •!  Sam.  16.  14. 
( Dan.  5.  21.  •  Lautant  instit.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  *  Mente  captus,  et  sum  mo  animl  mcerore  eonsumptus. 
*  Munater.  cosmos,  lib.  4.  cap.  43.  De  ccelo  substemebantur ;  tamquam  Insani,  de  saxis  pracipitati, 
&c  s  Livius,  lib.  38.  7  Oaguln.  1.  3.  c.  4.  Quod  Dionysii  corpus  discooperuerat,  m  insaniam 
incidit  '  Idem,  lib.  2.  sub  Carol  6.  Sacrorum  contemptor,  templi  foribus  eff^actis,  dum  D.  Johan- 
nisargenteum  simulacrum  rapere  contendit.  simulacrum  aversA  fkcle  dorsum  ei  versat ;  nee  mora,  sa- 
crilesus  mentis  inops,  atque  m  semet  Inaaniens,  in  pioprios  artus  de««vit.  •  Oiraldus  Cnmbrensis. 
lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Itinerar.  CambriM. 
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Uat,  coming  from  hunting  late  at  night,  put  his  dogs  into  S.  Avans  church, 
(Uan  Avan  thev  called  it)  and,  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use 
to  do,  (bund  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  stricken  blind; — of 
Tiridates,  an  *»  Armenian  king,  for  violating  some  holy  nuns,  that  was  pu- 
nished in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.  But  poets  and  papists  may  go  toge- 
ther ibr  &buJous  tales ;  let  them  free  their  own  credits.  Howsoever  they 
&in  of  their  Nemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or,  by  the  devils  means,  may  be 
debded ;  we  find  it  true,  that  ultor  a  tergo  Deusy  ^  He  is  God  the  avenger, 
as  David  stiles  him ;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull  this  and  many 
odicr  maladies  on  our  own  heads;  that  he  can,  by  his  angels,  which  are  his 
nunistexs,  strike  and  heal  (saith  *^Dionysius)  whom  be  wiQ;  that  he  can 
plague  us  by  his  creature,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instru- 
menU,  as  a  husbandman  (saith  Zanchius)  doth  an  hatchet.  Hail,  snow, 
winds,  ^c.  *  £t  cowurati  veniunt  in  classica  venti ;  as  in  Joshuas  time,  as 
ia  Pharaohs  reigpoi  in  .£gypt)  they  are  but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  jus- 
tice. He  can  make  the  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out,  with  Julian 
the  Apostate,  Vicistiy  Galilae  i  or,  with  ApoUos  priest  in  ^Chrysostome,  O 
cttUm  !  o  terra  i  unde  hostis  hie  ?  What  an  enemy  is  this  ?  and  pray  with 
David,  ackiM>wledging  his  power,  /  am  weakned  and  sore  broken ;  I  roar 
for  the  gri^  of  mine  heart;  mine  heart  pantethy  ^c.  (Psal.  38.  8.)  0 
Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath. 
(PnL  38.  1.)  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  ike  bones  which 
thou  hast  broken,  may  rejoice.  (Psal.  51.  8.  and  verse  12.)  Restore  to 
*<  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  stablish  me  with  thy  free  spirit.  For 
tbese  causes,  belike  *  Hippocrates  would  have  a  physician  take  special  notice 
whether  the  disease  come  not  from  a  divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it 
fcUow  the  course  of  nature.  But  this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran.  Valesius 
(^sacr.phUos.  cap.  8.),  **  F^nelius,  and* J.  Ceesar  Claudinus,to  whom  I  refer 
joa,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates  is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion, 
that  such  ^>uritual  dise^ises  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be  cured,  and 
sot  otherwise.  Ordinary  means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail :  non  est  reluctandum 
am  Deo.  When  that  monster-taming  Hercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olympicks, 
Jupiter  at  last,  in  an  unknown  shape,  wrestled  with  him ;  the  victory  was  un- 
coUin,  tiU  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules  yielded.  No  striv- 
ing with  supream  powers :  Nil  juvat  immensos  Cratero  promittere  montes  : 
pkysidans  and  ph3rsick  can  do  no  fl;ood ;  J  we  must  submit  ourselves  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledge  our  offences,  call  to  him  for  mercy. 
(If  he  strike  us,  una  eademque  manus  vulnus  opemque  feref,  as  it  is  with 
^Mm  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles ;  he  alone  must  help ; 
otherwise  ou^  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved.  ^ 

SuBSECT.  n. — A  Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spints,  bad  Angels,  or 

Devils,  and  how  they  cause  Melancholy, 
How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and  whether  they  can 
cause  this  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious  question,  and  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered :  for  the  better  understanding  of  which,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression 
of  the  nature  of  spirits.  And,  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  (ac- 
cording to  ^Postellus)  full  of  controversie  and  ambiguity,  beyond  the  reach 
of  humane  capacity — (fateor  excedere  vires  intentionis  meis),  saith  *  Austin ; 
I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  understand  it ;  finitum  de  infinite  non  potest  sta- 
ture :  we  can  sooner  determine  with  Tully,  {de  nat.  deorum,)  quid  non  sint, 

,^I>elrio,  torn.  1.  Ub.  8.  sect  S.  quest  S.  •  PsaL  44.  1.  <  Lib.  8.  cap.  de  Hierar.  •  Ctaudian. 
;  D«  BdbOl  nartm.  s  Lib.  cap.  5.  proji;.  ^  Lib.  1.  d«  abditis  reram.  i  Respont.  med.  IS.  reap. 
'I  Pit  Sl  t.  ^  Lib.  1.  c  7.  d«  orbis  concordtA.  In  nullA  re  major  fait  altereatfo,  major  obMoritaa, 
■totr  opiaioMBm  eoacordia,  quam  de  dcwonibus  et  tubatantilB  separatli,      >  Lib.  3,  de  Trinit  cap.  1. 
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quam  quid  sint;  our  subtle  schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers,  profound  Tho- 
mists,  Fracastoriana  et  Ferneliana  acieSy  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective, 
in  these  mysteries ;  and  all  our  quickest  wits, "as  'an  owtes  eyes  at  the  suns 
light,  wax  dull,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend  them) — yet,  as  in  the  rest, 
I  will  adventure  to  say  something  to  this  point.  In  former  times,  (as  we  read. 
Acts  23,)  the  Sadducees  denied  that  there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or 
angels.  So  did  Galen  the  physician,  the  Beripateticks,  even  Aristotle  him- 
self, as  Pomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and  Scaliger  in  some  sort  grants  ; 
though  Dandinus  the  Jesuite  {com.  in  lib.  2.  de  animd)  stilly  denies  it.  Sub- 
stantia separata,  and  intelligences,  are  the  same  which  Christians  call  angels, 
and  Platonists  devils ;  for  they  name  all  the  spirits,  damones,  be  they  good 
or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  {Onomasticon,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.)  observes.  Epi- 
cures and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general,  because  they  never  saw 
them.  Plato,  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  Jambhcus,  Proclus,  (insisting  in  the 
steps  of  Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates)  make  no  doubt  of  it ;  nor 
Stoicks,  but  that  there  are  such  spirits,  though  much  erring  from  the  truth. 
Concerning  the  first  beginning  of  them,  the  °*  Thalmudists  say  that  Adam  had 
a  wife  callwi  Lilis,  before  he  marryed  Eve,  and  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but 
devils.  The  Turks  "Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  this 
point ;  but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  how  Lucifer,  the  chief  of  them, 
with  his  associates,  **  fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride,  and  ambition — created  of 
God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now  cast  down  into 
the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  and  delivered  into  chains  of 
darkness  (2  Pet.  2.  4.)  to  be  kept  unto  damnation. 

Nature  of  Devils.]  There  is  a  foolish  opinion,  which  some  hold,  that 
they  are  the  souls  of  men  departed ;  good  and  more  noble  were  deified  ;  the 
baser  groveled  on  the  grouna,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils ;  the 
which,  with  TertuUian,  Porphyrins  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyms,  ser.  27. 
maintains.  These  spirits,  he  p  saith,  which  we  call  angels '  and  devils,  are 
nought  but  souls  of  men  departed,  which,  either  through  love  and  pity  of 
their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  else  persecute  their  enemies, 
whom  they  hated ;  as  Dido  threatned  to  persecute  JEneas  :  Omnibus  umbra 
locis  adero :  dabis,  improbe,  pcenas. 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  powers  to  keep  men 
from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them,  as  they  see  cause;  and  are 
called  boni  and  mali  genii  by  the  Romans — heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or 
larva,  if  bad — by  the  Stoicks,  governours  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith 
^  Apuleius;  Deos  apellant,  qui  ex  hominum  numero,  juste  ac  prudenter  vita 
curriculo  gubernato,  pro  numine,  postea  ah  hominibus  praditi  funis  et  care^ 
moniis  vulgo  admit tuntur,ut  in  jEgypto  Osiris,  SfC.  Pr<e<h7eft,  Capella  calls 
them  which  protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes.  Socrates  had  his 
damonium  satuminum  et  igneum,  which,  of  all  spirits,  is  best,  ad  sublimes 
cogitatUmes  animum  erigentem,  as  the  Platonists  supposed ;  Plotinus,  his ; 
and  we  Christians,  our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a  copious 
writer  of  this  subject,  Ludovicus  de  La-Cerda  the  Jesuite  in  his  voluminous 
tract,  de  Angela  Custode,  Zanchius,  and  some  divines,  think.  But  this  absurd 
tenent  of  Tyrius,  Proclus  confutes  at  large  in  his  bookcfe  Animd  et  Damone. 

^  Psellus,  a  Chrbtian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspinian)  to  Michael 
Parapinatius,  emperour  of  Greece,  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils, 
holds  they  are  •  corporeal,  and  have  atrial  bodies ;  that  they  are  mortal,  live 

■  Pererius,  in  Oenetin.  lib.  4.  ia  cap.  3.  r .  23.  •  See  Stroixius  Cicogna,  omoifaric  Mag.  lili.  3.  c. 
19.  J.  Aubimus,  Bredenbachiua.  •  Angelus  per  superbiam  separatas  a  Deo,  qui  in  veritate  non 
■tetit  AusUn.  p Nihil  aliud  sunt  Damonea,  quam  nuda  anims,  au«  corpore  deposito.  priorem 
mlneraH  ritaro,  oognatis  succnrrunt.  commoti  miiericoTdiA,  3cc.  ^De  Deo  Sooratia.  '  He  lived 
500  yean  since.  •  Apaleina.  Bpiritua  animalia  aunt  animo  paasibilia.  mente  rationalia,  oorpoire 
aerla.  tempore  tempitema.  Digitized  by  ^OOg IC 
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and  dye  (which  Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  Christian  phi- 
losophers explode);  that  ^ they  are  nourished ,  and  have  excrements ;  that 
tkeyfetl  pain^  if  they  be  hurt  (which  Cardan  confinns,  and  Scaliger  justly 
iaug;hshim  to  scorn  for;  si  pascantur  acre,  cur  non  pugnant  ob  puriorem 
Qtru  ?  4^.)  or  stroken :  and,  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirable  celerity 
ihey  come  together  again.  Austin  (in  Gen,  lib.  3.  lib.  arbit.)  approves  as 
nuch ;  mutata  casu  corpora  in  deteriorem  qualitatem  aeris  spissioris :  so 
doth  Hierom  (Comment,  in  cpist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3.),  Origen,  Tertullian, 
Lsctantius,  and  many  ancient  lathers  of  the  church,  that,  in  their  fall,  their 
bodies  were  changed  into  a  more  aerial  and  gross  substance.  Bodine  (lib.  4. 
Tkeatri  NutunSj)  and  David  Crusius  {Hermeticce  Philosophic: ,  lib.  1 .  cap,  4.) 
by  several  arguments  proves  angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal :  quidquid  con- 
tutetur  IN  locOy  corporeum  est :  at  spirittts  continetur  in  loco,  ergo.  Si  spiri- 
ttu  sunt  quaniiy  erunt  corporei:  at  sunt  qvanti,  ergo.  Sunt  fniti,  ergo 
^anti,  Sfc.  "  Bodine  goes  further  yet,  and  will  have  these  animce  separaltB, 
$tnuy  spiritA,  angels,  devils,  and  so  likewise  souls  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal 
(which  he  most  eagerly  contends),  to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely 
roond,  like  sun  and  moon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  qu<B  nihil 
kahet  asperitatis,  nihil  anyulis  incisum,  nihil  anfractibus  involutum,  nihil 
enttMens,  sed  inter  corpora  perfecta  est  perfectissimum :  therefore  all  spirits 
ire  corporeal  (he  concludes),  and  in  their  proper  shapes  round.  That  they  can 
amime  other  aerial  bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasures,  appear  in 
wbat  likeness  they  will  themselves ;  that  they  are  most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass 
many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  likewise  ^  transform  bodies  of  others  into  what 
sbape  they  please,  and  with  admirable  celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place ; 
as  uie  angel  did  Habakkuk  to  Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carried 
away  by  the  spirit,  when  he  had  baptized  the  eunuch ;  so  did  Pythagoras  and 
ApoUonius  remove  themselves  and  others,  with  many  such  feats)  that  they  can 
represent  castles  in  the  ayre,  pallaces,  armies,  spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such 
itrange  objects  to  mortal  mens  eyes,  ^  cause  smells,  savours,  &c.  deceive  all 
the  senses;  most  writers  of  this  subject  credibly  believe ;  and  that  they  can 
foretell  future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.  Junos  image  spake  to 
Camillus,  and  Fortunes  statue  to  the  Roman  matrons,  with  many  such.  Zan- 
diios,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true 
metamorphosis,  (as  Nabuchadnezar  was  really  translated  into  a  beast.  Lots 
wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  Ulysses  companions  mto  hogs  and  dogs  by  Circes 
cbarms)  turn  themselves  and  others,  as  they  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares, 
crows,  &c.  (StrozziusCicognahath  many  examples,  lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  4. 
tt  5.  which  he  there  confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  18.)  — 
that  they  can  be  seen  when  and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom  they  will  (saith 
Vu^Hmy  Tametsi  nil  tale  viderim,  nee  optem  videre,  though  he  himself  never 
•aw  th«n  nor  desired  it),  and  use  sometimes  carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I 
•hall »  prove  more  at  large)  with  women  and  men.  Many  will  not  believe  they 
can  be  seen ;  and,  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear,  and  stifly  maintain,  (though 
he  be  dbcreet  and  wise,  judicious  and  learned)  that  he  hath  seen  them,  they 
account  him  a  timorous  fool,  a  melancholy  dizard,  a  weak  fellow,  a  dreamer, 
a  sick  or  a  road  man ;  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him  to  scorn ;  and  yet  Mar- 
cos, of  his  credit,  told  Psellus  that  he  had  often  seen  them.  And  Leo  Sua- 
vius,  a  Frenchman,  (c.  8.  in  Cmy.mentar.  l.  1.  Paracelsi  de  vitd  longd,  out 

^Notriantttr,  et  exorementa  habent ;  quod  pulsata  doleant.  solido  percussa  cori)ore.  *  Lib.  4. 
l^fol.  nat  fol,  555.  '  C jprianua,  in  Epist.  Monies  etiam  et  animalia  transfeni  possunt :  as  the 
*"fl  did  Chrbt  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle ;  and  witches  are  often  translated.  8«^  more  In  Strozziua 
Qtogia,  Bb.  8.  cap.  4.  omnif.  mt^.  Per  a6ra  subducere,  et  in  sublime  corpora  ferre  possunt.  Pjar- 
■WM.^  Figwmt  dotent,  et  uruntar  in  conapicuos  cincres.  Agrippa.  lib.  3.  rap  de  occul.  Fhllos. 
•Mn«,  di  occult.  PWlos.  lib.  3.  cap.  18.       «  Part.  3.  sect.  2.  Mem.  1.  Subs.  1.    Lore  Melancholy^ 
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of  some  Platonists)  will  have  the  ayre  to  be  as  full  of  them  as  snow  Ikning'  in 
the  skieSy  and  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  hoi^ 
men  may  see  them ;  Si  irreverberatis  oculis,  sole  splendente,  versus  ccelum 
continuaverint  obtutuSy  ^c.  and  saith  moreover  he  trved  it,  {pr^kmissorufn 
feci  eTperimentum)  and  it  was  true,  that  the  Platonists  said.     Paracelsus 
confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them ;  and  so 
doth  Alexander  ab  y  Alexandre,  that  he  found  it  so  by  experience,  when  as 
before  he  doubted  of  it.     Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater,  (de  spectris,  part  1 . 
e.  2.  et  part,  2.  c.  11.)  because  they  never  saw  themselves:  But,  as  he  re- 
ports at  large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19.  part  1,  they  are  often  seen 
and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod.  Vives  assureth  us,  innu- 
merable records,  histories,  and  testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places, 
and  ■  all  travellers  besides.    In  the  West  Indies,  and  our  northern  climes,  nihil 
familiarius  quam  in  agris  et  urbibus  spiritus  viderCy  audire,  qui  vetentyju- 
beanty  S^c.     Hieronymus  (vita  Pauli),  Basil  (ser.  40),  Nicephorus,  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomenus,  *  Jacobus  Boissardus  (in  his  tract  de  spiritnum  appa-- 
ritionibus),  Petrus  Loyerus  (/.  de  spectris),  Wierus  (1. 1.)  have  infinite  variety 
of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that  farther  doubts^ 
to  his  ample  satisfaction.     One  alone  I  will  briefly  insert.     A  noble  man  in 
Germany  was  sent  embassadour  to  the  king  of  Sueden,  (for  his  name,  the 
time,  and  such  circumstances,  I  refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  *» author). 
After  he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  for  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see 
those  familiar  spirits,  which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do 
their  drudgery  works.     Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where 
his  wife  was,  in  what  room,  in  what  cloaths,  what  doing,  and  brought  him  a 
ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  non  sine  omnium  admiratione,  he  found  to 
be  true ;  and  so  believed  that  ever  after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.     Cardan 
(/.  19.  de  subtil.)  relates  of  his  father  Facius  Cardan,  that,  after  the  accus- 
tomed solemnities.  An.  1491, 13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven  devils  in  Greek 
apparel,  about  40  years  of  age,  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale, 
as  he  thought :  he  asked  them   many  questions ;    and  they  made  ready 
answer,  that  they  were  aerial  devils,  that  they  lived  and  dic^  as  men  did, 
save  that  they  were  far  longer  liv'd,  (seven  or  eight  hundred  *  years,)  and 
that  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity,  as  we  do  juments,  and  were  as 
far  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above  them :   our  ^  govemours  and 
keepers  they  are  moreover,  (which  •  Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,)  and 
subordinate  to  one  another :  ut  enim  homo  homini,  sic  dcsmon  damoni  domi-- 
natur ;  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner 
sort  had  commonly  such  offices,  as  we  make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and 
the  basest  of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend 
their  natures  and  functions,  than  a  horse  a  mans.     They  knew  ail  things, 
but  might  not  reveal  them  to  men ;  and  ruled  and  domineered  over  us,  as 
we  do  over  our  horses;  the  best  kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  gen«t)U8 
spirits,  were  not  comparable  to  the  basest  of  them.     Sometimes  they  did 
instruct  men  and  communicate  their  skill,  reward  and  cherish,  and  some- 
times again  terrific  and  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  they  thought  fit ; 
nihil  magis  cnpientes  (saith  Lysius.  Phys.  Stdicorum)  quam  adorationem 
hominum.    The  same  author  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  the  doctrine 
of  Stoicks,  will  have  some  of  these  genii  (for  so  he  calls  them)  to  be  ^desirous 

rOenial.  dierum.  ItaiibiTisQin  et  compertum,  qaum  priui»  an  enent.  ambigeret.— Fid^n  suam 
liberet  '  Lib.  1.  de  rerit.  FideL  Benco,  &c.  •  Lib.  de  Dirlnatione  et  Magi&  ^  Cap.  8.  Traus- 
portavit  tn  Llvoniaxn,  cupidilate  videndl,  &c  "Sic  Hetfodut  de  Nympkif.  ▼iTere  dicit  10  states 
pbcBoieum.  *  Cuatodea  Dominum  ei  proTlnciarom.  8cc.  tanto  loeliores  bomloibua.  quanto  bi  brutis 
aaimantibaa.  •  Pnuidet,  pattorea,  guberaatorea  faominam,  ut  illl  animallum.  'Natuii  {atniUaret 
ut  eanet  bominlbui ;  multi  aversantur  et  abborrent.  i     r\r\nif> 
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9t  mea's  compmy,  very  ajBhble,  and  fioniliar  with  them,  as  dogs  are ;  othera 
agam  to  abhor  as  serpenU,  and  care  not  for  them.  The  same,  belike,  Tritbe- 
■itis  caik  iffnetu  et  iublunares,  qui  nunquam  demergunt  a4  ivjferiora^  aut  vix 
mjUmm  kabini  in  terris  eammercium :  *  generally  they  far  excel  men  in  worthy 
CI  a  nan  the  wteanest  worm ;  though  some  of  them  are  inferiour  to  those  of 
ikar  own  rank  in  worthy  as  the  blaek  guard  in  a  princes  courts  and  to  men 
•gsBuiy  as  some  degenerate^  base,  rational  creatures  are  excelled  of  brute  beasts. 
That  they  are  mortal,  besides  those  testimonies  of  Cardan,  Martianus,  &c. 
maay  other  divines  and  philosophers  hold  {post  prolixum  tempus  moriuntur 
omMts),  the  ^  PlatonistB,  and  some  Rabbines,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as 
ippears  by  that  rebtioa  of  Thamus :  ^  The  great  god  Pan  is  dead :  Apollo 
nthias  ceased ;  and  so  the  rest.  S.  Hierome,  in  the  life  of  Paul  the  eremite, 
teUi  a  story,  how  one  of  them  appeared  to  S.  Antony  in  the  wilderness,  and 
toU  hkn  as  mack.  J  Paracelsus,  of  our  late  writers,  stifly  mamtains  that  they 
are  mortal,  live  and  die,  as  other  creatures  do.  Zosimus  (\ .  2.)  farther  adds 
tbt  rehgioQ  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them.  The  i^  Gentiles  gods,  he 
Mh,  were  expdled  by  Constantine ;  and,  together  with  them,  imperii  Ro- 
nni  mt^estas  etfartuna  interiity  et  projligata  est ;  the  fortune  and  majesty 
sf  the  Roman  empire  decayed  and  vanished ;  as  that  heathen  in  '  Minutius 
feraieriy  bragged,  when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Romans,  the  Jews 
eod  was  likewise  captivated  by  that  of  Rome;  and  Rabsakeh  to  the 
Miaelites,  no  god  should  deUver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 
Bit  these  parwioxes  of  their  power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  niapes, 
tnnsposing  bodies,  and  carnal  copulations,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch. 
(t.  10.  /.  4)  Pererius,  (in  his  comment)  and  Tostatus  (questions  on  the  sixth 
of  Gen.)  Th.  Aquin.  S.  Austin,  Wierus,  Th.  Erastus,  Delrio,  (torn.  2.  /.  2. 
fiutst,  29.)  Sebastian  Michaelis  (cap.  2.  de  spiritibus),  D.  Reinolds  {led.  47). 
Ihey  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make  a  real 
■etunorphosm :  but,  as  Cicogna  proves  at  large,  they  are  °*  illusorue  et 
frctstigiatrices  transformationes  {omnif.  mag.  lib.  4.  cap.  4.),  meer  illusions 
tad  cozenings,  like  that  tale  of  Pasetis  obulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolycus, 
Macones  son,  that  dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozenage 
ttd  stealth.  His  father  Mercury,  because  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth, 
tught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  ge^  means ;  °  for  he  could  drive  away  mens 
cutel,  and,  if  any  pursued  him,  turn  them  into  what  shapes  he  would,  and 
•odid  mistily  enrK^  himself;  hoc  astu  maximam  prmdam  est  adsequutus. 
This,  DO  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in  general,  Thomas  Du- 
nad,  and  othm  grant,  that  they  have  understanding  &r  beyond  men  can 
prob^ly  conjecture,  and  ^  foretell  many  things ;  they  can  cause  and  cure  most 
diKsses,  deceive  our  senses ;  they  have  excellent  skill  in  all  arts  and  sciences ; 
aad  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is  quovis  homine  scientior,  as  P  Cicogna  main- 
tains out  of  others.  They  know  the  vertues  of  herbs,plants,stones, minerals,  &c. 
of  afl  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets ;  can  aptly  apply 
and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good,  perceiving  the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and 
the  like :  Dant  se  coloribus,  (as  ^Austin  hath  it)  accommodant  sejigurisj  adhcB- 
ml  umisy  subficiunt  se  odoribuSf  infundunt  se  saporibuSy  omnes  sensuSy  etiam 
intelUgenttamy  dnemones  fallunt :  they  deceive  all  our  senses,  even 


*  A¥  homine  irfiu  distant,  qosm  homo  ab  ignobOissimo  Terni ;  et  tamen  qaidam  exbUabbomlnifaua 
Mpmatur.  nt  homines  a  ferls,  fcc  ^  Ctbo  et  potu  Qti,  et  Venere  cam  hominibus,  ac  tandem  morL 
Cfeopis,  1.  pMt  Hb.  S.  c.  S.  *  Platarcb.  de  defect  oraculonim.  J  Lib.  de  Zilpbis  et  Pyffmsis. 
'Dugntthima  Constantino  profligati  sunt,  8zc,  ■Octarian.  dial.  Judeorum  deuro  fuisse  Roraa- 
vonm  miminibus  una  cum  gente  captivuro.  ■  Omnia  spiritibus  plena ;  et  ex  eorum  concordii  et 

aacontii  omnes  boni  et  mali  effectns  oromanant,  omnia  huraana  regantur.    Paradox,  veterum,  de  quo 


•aconfaft  omnes  boni  et  mall  eOectns  promanant,  omnia  buraana  regantur.  faradox.  veterum,  de  quo 
Ckogns.  omnil  mag.  I.  <.  e.  8.  •  Oves,  quas  abacturoa  erat,  in  quascunqae  formas  yertebat  Pau* 
«alM»  Hjnrinns.         •Austin,  in  1.  9.  de  Gen.  a  literam.  cap.  17.    Partim  quia  sobtiUoris  senses  aou- 

pacini  fdealia  eaWdiort  Tigent,  et  experientift  propter  magnam 

I  distunt,  ke.       ^  Lib.  S.  oinnilL  mag.  cap.  3.       ^  Lib.  1%.  qoMst. 


fclnlia  eaWdlort  ▼tfent,  et  experientift  propter  magnam  loiq^tndinem  rit«,  partim  ab 
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our  understanding  itself,  at  once.  ■'They  can  produce  miraculous  alterations 
in  the  ayre,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories ;  help, 
further,  hurt,  cross,  and  alter  humane  attempts  and  projects  {Deipermissu)  as 
they  see  good  themselves.  *  When  Charles  the  great  intended  to  make  a  chan- 
nel betwixt  the  Rhine  and  Danubius,  look,  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day, 
these  spirits  flung  down  in  the  night ;  ut  conatu  rex  desisteret,  vervicere.  Such 
feats  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodine  (/.  4.  Theat.  nat.)  tninks  (fblbwing 
Tyrius  belike  and  the  Platonists)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a  mans  heart,  out 
cogitatumes  hominum^  is  most  ialse :  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently 
confuted  by  Zanch.  {lib.  4.  cap.  9.)  Hierom,  (/t6.  2.  com.  in  Mat,  ad  cap.  14. ) 
Athanasius  (qu<BSt,  27.  odAntiochum  Principem),  and  others. 

Orders.]  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  devib — ^which  the  Pla- 
tonists hold,  is  altogether  erroneous ;  and  those  Ethnicks  boni  and  mali  genii 
are  to  be  exploded.  These  heathen  writers  agree  not  in  this  point  among 
themselves,  as  Dandinus  notes ;  an  sint  ^  ma/t,  non  conveniunt ;  some  will 
have  all  spirits  good  or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake :  as,  if  an  oxe  or  horse  could 
discourse,  he  would  say  the  butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the 
grasier  his  friend  because  he  fed  him ;  an  hunter  preserves  and  yet  kills  his 
game ;  and  is  hated  nevertheless  of  his  game ;  nee  piscatorem  piscis  amare 
potest,  ^c.  But  Jamblicus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists,  acknow- 
ledge bad,  et  ah  eorum  malejiciis  cavendum,  for  they  are  enemies  of  man- 
kind; and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  they  quarrelled  with  Jupiter, 
"  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  hell.  That  which  "*  Apuleius,  Xenophon, 
and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates  dcsmonium,  is  most  absurd ;  that  which  Plo- 
tinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  dmmonio ;  and  that  which 
Porphyry  condudes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their  sacri- 
fice, they  are  angry ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen  will,  they  feed 
on  mens  souls :  elementasunt  plantis  elementum^  animalibus  planta^  homi- 
nibus  animalia,  ertmt  et  homines  diis,  non  autem  diis  ;  nimis  etdm  remota 
est  eorum  natura  a  nostra ;  qua  propter  damonibus :  and  so,  belike,  that  we 
have  so  many  battels  fought  in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast, 
and  their  sole  delight.  But  to  return  to  that  I  said  before — if  displeased,  they 
fret  and  chafe,  (for  they  feed,  belike,  on  the  souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their 
bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us  :  but,  if  pleased,  then  they  do  much 

food ;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest,  and  confuted  by  Austin  {1. 9.  c.  8,  de  Civ.  Dei), 
Inaeh.  (/.  4.  prcepar.  Evang.  c.  6.),  and  odiers.  Yet  thus  much  I  find,  thsit 
our  school-men  and  other  ^  divines  make  nine  kinds  of  bad  spirits,  as  Diony- 
sius  hath  done  of  angels.  In  the  first  rank,  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  idols,  and  gave  oracles  at  Del- 
phos,  and  elsewhere ;  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub.  The  second  rank  is  of  lyars 
and  sequivocators,  as  Apollo  Py thins,  and  the  like.  The  third  are  those  ves- 
sels of  anger,  inventers  of  all  mischief;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato;  Esay  calls 
them  '  vessels  of  fury ;  their  prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious 
revenging  devils;  and  their  prince  is  Asmodseus.  The  fifth  kind  are 
cozeners,  such  as  belong  to  magicians  and  witches ;  their  prince  is  Satan. 
The  sixth  are  those  aerial  devils,  that  y  corrupt  the  aire,  and  cause  plagues, 
thunders,  fires,  &c,  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians   names   them   the    princes    of  the   ayre ;    Meresin   is   their  prince. 

'Qoum  tanta  sit  et  tarn  proAinda  spirituum  ifcientia,  minim  non  est  tot  tantasque  ret  Tito  admira- 
biles  ah  ipsispatrari,  et  (^uidem  rerum  naturalium  ope,  quai  raulto  roelitis  intelligunt,  raultoque  peri- 
tius  suis  locis  et  temporibus  applirare  odrunt  quam  homo.     Cicogna.  •Areatinua.     Uuiaquid 

interdiu  exhauriebatur,  nocte  explebatur.  Inde  pavefacti  coratores,  8cc  *ln  lib.  8,  de  anim&, 
text.  29.  Homerus  indiscriminatim  omnes  spiritus  dcmones  vocat.  *  A  Jove  ad  ioferos  pulsi.  &e. 
*  De  Deo  Socrati*.  Adeat  mihi  divin&  sorte  dsmonium  quoddam,  a  primA  pueritiA  me  seauutum ; 
snpe  disBuadet;  impelUt  noimunquam,  inatar  voci*.  Plato.  ^^  Ajoippa,  lib.  S.  de  occul.  ph.  c  18. 
Zanch.  Pictorios.  Pererius,  Cieogna,  L  S.  ckp.  I.  >  Vaaa  ins,  e.  13.  7  Quibus  datum  est  nocere 
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The  seventh  is  a  destroyer,  captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars,  tu- 
nnhs,  combustions,  uproars,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  called  Abad- 
con.  The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or  calumniating  devil,  whom  the  Greeks 
cdl  Aia/3oXoc>  that  drives  men  to  despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in 
Mveral  kinds  ;  and  their  prince  is  Mammon.  Pselius  makes  six  kinds,  yet 
none  above  the  moon.  Wierus,  in  his  Pseudofnonarckid  Dcemonis,  out  of  an 
oU  book,  makes  many  more  divisions  and  subordinations,  with  their  several 
Biaes,  numbers,  offices,  &c,  but  Gazeeus  (cited  by  '  Lipsius)  will  have  all 
placet  full  of  angels,  spirits,  and  devils,  above  and  beneatn  the  moon,  ecthe- 
ml  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro,  Ll.de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  6. 
The  celestial  devils  above^  and  atrial  beneath,  or  as  *  some  will,  gods  above, 
9emdeiar  half  gods  beneath,  lares,  heroes,  genii,  which  clime  higher,  if  they 
ired  well  (as  the  Stoicks  held),  but  grovel  on  the  ground,  as  they  were  baser 
in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth ;  and  are  manes,  lemur es,  lamia,  &c.  *»They 
win  have  no  place  void,  but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or  some  other  inhabi- 
tants; Plenum  ccelum,  aer,  aqua^  terra,  et  omnia  sub  terra,  saith  Grazceus ; 
tbouefa  Anthony  Rusca  (in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib,  5.  cap.  7.)  would  con- 
fine dem  to  the  middle  region,  yet  they  wiU  have  them  every  where  ;  *not  so 
nnd)  as  an  hair  breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or  waters,  above  or  under 
the  earth.  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer,  as  it  is  at  all  times  of 
invisible  devils  :  this  ^  Paracekus  stifly  maintains,  and  that  they  have  every 
one  their  several  chaos :  others  wiU  have  infinite  worlds,  and  each  workl  his 
pecuhar  spirits,  gods,  angels,  and  devils,  to  govern  and  punish  it. 


SincQia  •  nonnalli  crfdunt  qaoqae  sidem  posse 
Die!  orbes :  terramque  apuellaiit  sidus  opacum, 
Cai  minimus  divAm  pnesit 


'  Gregorius  Tholosanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  eetherial  spirits  or  angels,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  seven  planets.  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  &c. 
of  which  Cardan  discourseth,  lib,  20.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them,  substantias 
primas ;  Olympicos  tUemones,  Trithemius,  qui  prasunt  Zodiaco,  Sfc.  and  will 
nave  them  to  be  good  angels  above,  devils  beneath  the  moon  ;  their  several 
names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  and  (which  Dionysius,  of  angels)  will 
kave  several  spirits  for  several  countreys,  men,  offices^  &c.  which  live  about 
them,  and  as  so  many  assisting  powers,  cause  their  operations ;  will  have,  in 
>  word,  innumerable,  and  as  many  of  them  as  there  be  stars  in  the  skies. 
'  MarcOius  Ficinus  seems  to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  from  himself, 
I  know  not,  (still  ruling  their  inferiours,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all 
tabordinate ;  and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us ;  whom  we  subdivide  into 
Rood  and  bad  angels,  call  gods  or  devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore, 
Iw,  or  hate)  but  it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he,  relying  wholly  on  So- 
CTates,^iiem  mori potiusquammendrivoluisse  scribit,  out  of  Socrates  authority 
alooe,  made  nine  kinds  of  them  :  which  opinion,  belike,  Socrates  took  from 
Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroaster — first,  God,  secondly, 
w€aB,Uiirdly,  intelligences,  fourthly,  arch-angels,  fifthly,  angels,  sixthly,  devils, 
•eventhly,  heroes,  eighthly,  principalities,  ninthly,  princes ;  of  which  some  were 
tb^olutely  good,  as  gods,  some  bad,  some  indinerent  inter  deos  et  homines,  as 
heroes  and  dcemones,  which  ruled  men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  (as  **  Proclus 
*od  Jamblicus  will)  the  middle  betwixt  God  and  men,  principalities  and  princes, 
^diich  commanded  and  swayed  kings  and  coMntreys,  and  had  places  in  the 
sphears  perhaps ;  for,  as  every  sphear  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent  in- 

'Phjiiol.  Stolconim  e  Senec  lib.  1.  cap.  S8.  >  Usque  ad  lunam  animas  esse  ethereas,  vocanque 
hnoii, Ima,  genlosL.  ^Mart.  Capella.  •Nihil  vacuum  ab  his,  ubi  vel  capillum  in  a$rem  vel 
"fttajftdas.         ^Lfb.  deZitp.  •  Palingenius.         'Lib.  7.  cap.  84.  et5.    ^ynUx.  art.  mirab. 

Willi,  to  dial.  Flat,  de  amore.  e.  5.  Ut  spbara  quclibet  super  nos.  iu  pr«stantiort<s  habet  hal)i. 
**>*»  •■•  Bvtumm  conaortca,  ot  hiibet  noatra.  ^Llb.  deantmAet  damone.  Medii  inter  deos  et 
*««faet,  di^tna  ad  noa,  et  ncstra  «qualiter  ad  decs  ferunt.  >*  i     r\r\nu> 
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habitants ;  which,  belike,  is  that  Galilaeus  a  Galileeo  and  Kepler  aims  at  in  his 
Nuncio  SideriOf  when  he  will  hsLye^SaturminsBiad  Jovial  inhabitants,  andwhicb 
Tycho  Bralie  doth  in  some  sort  toach  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his  epistles :  but 
these  things  J  Zanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3.  lib.  4   P.  Martyr,  in  4.  Sam.  2d. 

So  that,  according  to  these  men,  tlie  number  of  eethmal  spirits  must 
needs  be  infinite :  for,  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our  mathematicians  say,  that 
if  a  stone  could  fall  from  the  starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphear,  and  shoukl  pats 
every  hour  an  hundred  miles,  it  would  be  sixty-five  years,  or  more,  before  it 
would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth, 
which  contains  (as  some  say)  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  eight  hundred 
and  three  miles, — besides  those  other  heavens,  (whether  they  be  chrystaUine  or 
watery,  which  Maginus  adds)  which  peradventureholdeas  much  more, — ^how 
many  such  spirits  may  it  contain  ?  And  yet,  for  all  this,  ^  Thomas,  Albertus, 
and  most,  hold  that  Uiere  be  far  more  angels  than  devils. 

Sublunary  devils ,  and  their  kinds,]  But,  be  they  more  or  less,  quod  supra 
noSj  nihil  ad  nos.  Howsoever,  as  Martianus  foolishly  supposeth,  tstherii 
damones  nan  curant  res  humanas  ;  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our 
actions,  or  look  for  us ;  those  setherial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in, 
belike,  or  business  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak  in  brief  of  these  sub- 
lunary spirits  or  devils.  For  the  rest,  our  divines  determine  that  the  devil 
hath  no  power  over  stars,  or  heavens.  ^  Carmvnibus  cceh  possunt  deducere 
lunam,  ^c.  Those  are  poetical  fictions ;  and  that  they  can  °^  sisiere  aquam. 
fluviisy  et  vertere  sidera  retro ,  S^c.  as  Canidia  in  Horace,*tis  all  fake.  "They  are 
confined,  until  the  day  of  judgement,  to  this  sublunary  world,  and  can  work 
no  further  than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God  permits  them.  Wherefore,  of 
these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise  according  to  their 
several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial, 
watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazmg  stars,  fire- 
drakes,  or  ignes  fatuiy  which  lead  men  ohtnin  flumvnayaut  prcedpitia^^alth 
Bodine,  (lib.  2.  Theat.  naturttyfol.  221.)  QuoSy  inquity  arcere  si  volunt 
viatoreSy  clard  voce  Deum  appellarCy  aut  prond  facie  terram  contingente 
adorare  oportet :  et  hoc  amuletum  majoribus  nostris  acceptum  ferre  rfc- 
bemusy  Sfc.  Likewise  they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and 
sit  on  ship  masts :  in  navigiorum  summitatibus  visuntur ;  and  are  called 
Discuri  (as  Eusebius,  /.  contra  PhilosophoSy  c.  48,  informeth  us,  out  of  the 
authority  of  Zenophanes) ;  or  little  clouds,  €ul  motum  nescio  quern  volantes  ; 
which  never  appear,  saith  Cardan,  but  they  signifie  some  mischief  or  other  to 
come  unto  men,  though  some  again  will  have  them  to  portend  good,  and  vic- 
tory to  that  side  they  come  towards  in  sea  fights ;  St.  £imes  fires  they  com- 
monly call  them,  and  they  do  likely  appear  after  a  sea  storm.  Radzivilius, 
the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this  apparition  Sancti  Oermani  sidus ;  and  saith 
moreover,  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a  storm,  as  he  was  say  ling,  1582, 
from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.  Our  stories  are  full  of  such  apparitions  in  all 
kinds.  Some  think  they  keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla  mountain  in 
Island,  iBtna  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Vesuvius,  &c.  The  devils  were  worshipped 
heretofore  by  that  superstitious  irvpofiarrday  and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  keep  quarter,  most  part,  in  the  ^  air, 
cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses, 

<  SatarninM  et  Joviales  accolas.  J  In  loca  detnui  sunt  infra  ccBlestes  orbfw,  in  aSrem  scilicet  et 
inf^,  ubi  judlcio  genendi  resenrantur.  ^Q.  36.  art  9.  '  Virg.  8.  Ec.  >iEn.4.  "Austin. 
Hoc  dixi,  ne  quis  existimet  habitare  ibi  mala  dnmonia.  ubi  solem  et  lunam  et  Stellas  Deus  ordinavit 
Et  alibi :  nemo  arbitrarettir  demonem  coBlis  habitare  cum  angelis  suis,  unde  lapsum  credimus.  Id. 
Zanch.  I.  4.  c.  3.  de  angel,  malis.  Pererins,  in  Oen.  cap.  6.  lib.  8.  in  T«r.  8.  •  Domus  dinxunt, 
muTOs  dejiciunt»  immiacent  se  turbinibus  et  procellis,  et  pulverem  instar  oolumnis  evehunt.    Cieog- 
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itrike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain  stones  (as  in  Livies  time),  wooll,  frogs, 
Ac.  counterfeit  armies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  drc.  as  at  Vienna 
before  the  coming  of  the  Turks,  and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius, 
/.  de  sped,  c.  1.  part  1.  Lavater,  de  spect.  part,  \,  c  17,  Julias  Obsequens, 
an  old  Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urd,  cond,  505.  PMachiavel  hath 
Sostrated  by  many  examples,  and  Josephus  in  his  book  de  bello  Judiaco^ 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  AH  which  Guil.  Postellus  (in  his  first  book, 
c.  7.  de  orhis  eoncordid)  useth  as  an  effectual  argument  (as  indeed  it  is)  toper- 
swide  them  that  wiU  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They  cause  whirl- 
winds on  a  sodden,  and  tempestuous  storms ;  which  though  our  meteorologists 
geneiaDy  refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodines  mind  ( Theat,  Nat,  I.  2.) 
dry  are  more  often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters ; 
for  tempestatibus  se  ingerunt,  saith  ^  Rich.  Argentine ;  as  when  a  desperate 
man  makes  away  with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently 
do,  (as  Kommannus  observes,  de  mirac,  mart,  part.  7.  e.  76.)  tripudium 
agentes,  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  a  sinner.  These  can  corrupt 
the  air,  and  cavise  plagues,  sickness,  storms,  shipwracks,  fires,  inundations. 
At  Mons  Draconis  m  Italy,  there  is  a  most  memorable  example  in  ^  Jovianus 
Pontanns ;  and  nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo 
Grammaticns,  Glaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches  and  sor- 
cerera,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to  marriners, 
and  cause  teinpests ;  which  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of 
the  Tartars.  These  kind  of  devils  are  much  '  delighted  in  sacrifices,  (saith 
Pbrphyry)  held  all  the  world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices 
in  Rome,  Greece,  JEgjpt,  and  at  this  day  tyrannize  over,  and  deceive,  those 
Edmicks  and  Indians,  being  adored  and  worshipped  for  ^  gods :  for  the  Gentiles 
gods  were  deyib  (as  *  Trismegistus  confesseth  m  his  Asclepius ;  and  he  himself 
couM  make  them  come  to  their  images  by  magick  spelb),  and  are  now  as  much 
mpected  by  our  papists  (saith  ^  Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints.  These 
are  they  which.  Cardan  thinks,  desire  so  much  carnal  copulation  with  witches 
(Incubi  and  Succubt)^  transfbrm  bodies,  and  are  so  very  cold,  if  they  be 
tOQcbed;  and  that  serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them,  (^as  ne  is 
wt  ashamed  to  relate)  an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty  and  eight  years. 
Ai  Agrippas  dog  had  a  devil  tyed  to  his  coller,  some  think  that  Paracelsus 
(or  ete  Erastos  belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel ;  others  wear 
djem  m  rings,  &c.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by  their  help, 
Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  Jamblicus,  and  Trithemius  of  late, 
diat  shew^  Maximilian  the  emperour  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead ;  et  verru* 
earn  m  collo  ejus  (saith  *  Godolman),  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck.  Del- 
no  (fiA,  2.)  hath  divers  examples  of  their  feats;  Cicogna,  lib,  3.  cap.  3,  and 
^'l^enis  in  his  book  de  prcRsttg,  dcemonumy  Boissardus,  de  magis  et  venejficis. 
Water-devils  are  those  naiades  or  water  nymphs  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore conversant  about  waters  or  rivers.  The  water  (as  y  Paracelsus  thinks) 
ii  tbeir  chaos,  wherein  they  live.  Some  call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Ha- 
bondia  is  their  queen.  These  cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwracks,  and 
deceive  men  divers  wayes,  as  Succubm,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part 
(aith  Trithemius)  in  womens  shapes.  Paracelsus  hath  several  stories  of  them 
dat  have  lived  and  been  mamed  to  mortal  men,  and  so  continued  for 
certain  years  with  them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them. 
Svch  a  one  as  Egeria,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  femiliar,  Diana,  Ceres,  &c. 


^  la  Lir.      %  De  prsstigUs  d«noniim,  c.  16w    Conrelli  culinina  yidemiu,  prostemi  sata,  &o. 

'pebcOo  Nftpolitaiio,  Uh.  5.       •  SuAtibus  gaudent.    Idem  Just.  Hart.  Apol.  pro  Christianis.       *  In 
n^  '^''   *         ^  ggini  EoMliltti.       «  Dli  gentiniD  damonia,  ft c  ego  in  eorum  itatuas  pellexi.       «  Et 
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'  Olans  Ma^us  hath  a  long  narration  of  one  Hothenis,  a  king  of  Sweden,  that, 
having  lost  his  company  as  he  was  hunting  one  day ,  met  with  these  water  nymphs 
or  fairies,  and  was  feasted  by  tliem ;  and  Hector  Boetliius,  of  Macbeth  and 
Banco,  two  Scottish  lords,  that,  as  they  were  wandering  in  woods,  had  their 

!  fortunes  told  them  by  three  strange  women.    To  these  heretofore  they  did  use 

'  to  sacrifice,  by  that  v^pofinyriia,  or  divination  by  waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  *  lares y  genii ^  faunes,  satyrs,  **  wood-nymphs, 
foliots,  ^ries,  Robin  Good/ellows,  Trulli,  Sfc.  which  as  they  are  most 
conversant  with  men,  so  they  do  them  most  harm.  Some  thinlc  it  was  they 
alone  that  kept  the  heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idoU 
and  temples  erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst  the  Phi- 
listins,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians,  Astartes  amongst  the  Sidoniaus,  Baal 
amongst  the  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osiris  amongst  the  Egyptians,  &c.  Some 
put  our  ^  fairies  into  this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with 
much  superstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a  pail  of  clean 
water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like ;  and  then  they  should  not  be  pinched, 
but  find  money  in  their  shoes,  and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprizes.  These 
are  they  that  dance  on  heaths  and  greens,  as  **  Lavater  thinks  with  Trithe- 
mius,  and,  as  *Olau8  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle,  which  we  com- 
monly find  in  plain  fields,  which  others  hold  to  proceed  from  a  meteor 
falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the  ground ;  so  nature  sports  herself. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  women  and  children.  Hieron.  Pauli,  in 
his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain,  relates  how  they  have  been 
familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  hills :  nonnunquam  (saith 
Trithemius)  in  sua  latibula  montium  simpliciores  homines  ducunt,  stupenda 
mirantibus  ostendentes  miracula,  molarum  sonitus,  spectacula,  S^c.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.  ^  Pa- 
racelsus reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do  usually  walk  in 
little  coats,  some  two  foot  long.  A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them,  called 
with  us  hobgoblins,  and  Robin  Goodfellows,  that  would,  in  those  supersti- 
tious times,  grind  corn  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of 
drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons  in  those  ^olian  isles  of  Lipara, 
in  former  8^es,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard.  ^Tholosanus  calls 
them  Trullos  and  Getulos,  and  saith  that  in  his  dayes  they  were  common  in 
many  places  in  France.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Island, 
reports  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  such 
familiar  spirits ;  and  Felix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudel,  dtBmon,  affirms 
as  much,  that  these  Trolli  or  Telchines,  are  very  common  in  Norwey,  and 
^seen  to  do  drudgery  work ;  to  draw  water,  saith  Wierus,  {lib.  1.  cap,  22.) 
dress  meat,  or  any  such  thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  fre- 
c[uent  forlorn  *  houses,  which  the  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxious, 
J  Cardan  holds :  They  will  make  strange  noises  in  the  night,  howl  some- 
times  pittifully ,  and  then  laugh  again,  cause  great  flames  and  sudden  lights, 

fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doors,  and  shut  them,  fling  down 
platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear  in  the  likenesse  of  hares,  crows, 
black  df'gs,  Sfc,  of  which  read  ''Pet.  Thryeeus  the  Jesuit  (in  his  Tract  de  locis 
infestis,  part,  1 .  et  cap,  4.)  who  will  have  them  to  be  devils,  or  the  souls  of 
damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of  purgatory  that  seek 

«  Lib.  3.  •  Pro  salute  hominum  excnbare  te  simulant ;  Bed  in  eorum  pemidem  omnia  moliuntur. 
Auot.  *  Dryadc?,  Oriades,  Hamadryades.  •  Elvan  Olaus  vocat,  lib.  8.  *  Fart  1.  cap.  19. 
*  Lib.  3.  cap.  11.  Elvanim  choreas  Olaus  lib.  3.  vocat  Saltum  adeoprofunde  in  terras  imprimunt,  ut 
Io2us  insi^tii  deinceps  virorr  orbicularis  sit.  et  {^men  non  perrat.  'Lib.  de  Zilph.  et  Pycmcis, 
Olaus,  1.  3.  K  Lib.  7.  cap.  14.  Qui  et  in  famuhtio  yiris  et  feminis  inserviunt,  runclaTia  scopis  pur. 
gant,  patinas  mundant,  Ug:na.  portant,  equos  curant,  &r.  ^  Ad  miniateria  utuntur.  *  Where  trea- 
rare  is  hid  (as  some  think),  or  some  murder,  or  such  like  villany  committed.  J  Lib.  16.  de  rerum 
rarietat.       ^  Vel  splritus  sunt  hujusmodi  damnatorum,  vel  e  purgatorio,  ^el  ipti  demones^.  i. 
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eMe.  For  such  examples,  peruse  ^Sigismundus  Scheretzius,  lib.  de  spectrisy 
part.  1.  c.  1,  which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part;  there  be 
maDT  instances.  ™Plinius  Secundus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Athens, 
which  Athenodorus  the  philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear 
of  devils.  Austin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  8.)  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius 
the  tnbunes  bouse  at  Zubeda  near  their  city  of  Hippo,  vexed  with  evil  spirits 
to  his  great  hinderance;  cum  afflictume  animalium  et  servorum  suorum. 
Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius,  Formicar.  lib,  5.  cap,  12.  3, 
|rc.  Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Otkimy  which  Isay,  cap.  13.  21. 
^leaks  of,  I  make  a  doubt.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz.  lib,  1.  de 
spect.  cap.  4  :  he  is  fiill  of  examples.  These  kind  of  devils  many  times  appear 
to  men,  and  affright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  °  noon-day, 
•ometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  mens  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula, 
which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinias  garden  :  where  his  body 
was  buried,  spirits  haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  dyed:  ^ Nulla  nox  sine 
ierrore  trunsacta,  donee  incendio  consumpta ;  every  night  this  hapned,  there 
was  no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned.  About  Hecla  in  Island,  ghosts 
oommonly  walk,  animas  mortuorum  simulantes,  saith  Jo.  Anan.  lib,  4.  de 
not.  dsem,  Olaus,  lib,  2,  cap.  2.  Natal.  Tallopid.  lib.  deapparit.  spir,  Kom- 
mannns,  ele  mirac.  tnort.part,  1.  cap.  44.  Such  sights  are  frequently  seen 
dfca  sepulcra  et  monastena,  saith  Lavat.  lib,  1.  cap,  19.  in  monasteries  and 
about  church-yards,  loco  paludinosa^  ampla  adijiciay  solitaria,  et  ccsde 
komtMum  notata,  Sfc.  Thyreus  adds,  ubi  gravius  peccatum  est  commissuniy 
impH,  pauptrum  oppressoreSy  et  nequiter  vnsignes  habitant.  These  spirits  often 
foretcu  mens  deaths,  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c.  p  though 
Rich.  Argentine,  c.  \%.  de  pr<Bstigiis  damonumy  will  ascribe  these  predictions 
to  good  angeb,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others ;  prodigia  in  obitu 
prindpum  s^Bpius  contingunty  Sfc.  as,  in  the  Lateran  church  in  *i  Rome,  the 
popes  deaths  are  foretold  by  Sylvesters  tomb.  Near  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland, 
m  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before  the  govemour  of  the 
castie  dyes,  a  spectruniy  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears,  and 
Bakes  excellent  musick,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage 
death  to  the  master  of  the  family ;  or  that  '^oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Corn- 
wall, which  foreshews  as  much.  Many  iamihes  in  Europe  are  so  put  in  mind 
of  their  last,  by  such  predictions,  and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may 
bdieve  Paracelsus)  by  familiar  spirits,  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls, 
which  often  hover  about  sick  mens  chambers,  vel  quia  morientium  foeditatem 
semtiunt^  as  •Barac^llus  conjectures, «/  ideo  super  tectum  injirmorum  crocitanty 
because  they  smell  a  corse;  or  for  that  (as  ^Bemardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God 
permits  the  devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures,  to 
scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A  little  before  Tullies  death, 
(saith  Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noise  about  him ;  tumultnose 
perstrepentesy  they  pulled  the  pillow  from  under  his  head,  Rob.  Gaguinus, 
kist.  Franc,  lib.  8.  telleth  such  another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Jo- 
hannes de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord,  anno  1345.  Tanta  corvorum  multi- 
tudo  eedibus  morientis  insedity  quantum  esse  in  Gallid  nemo  judicdsset.  Such 
prodigies  are  very  frequent  in  authors.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater. 
Thyreus,  de  locis  infestisy  part.  3.  cap.  68,  Pictorius,  Dehio,  Cicogna,  lib.  3. 
cup,  9.     Necromancers  take  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  plea- 

iQoidain  lemares  domMtids  instnimentis  noctu  ladunt :  patinas,  ollas,  cantharas,  et  alia  vasa,  deji- 
cteni :  rt  qaidam  toccs  emittunt,  ejulant,  resum  vmittunt,  ifcc.  ut  canes  nigri,  feles,  variis  formis,  &c. 
•  Kpial.  L  1.  •  Meridionales  dcmones  Cico^a  calls  them,  or  Alastores,  1.  8.  cap.  9.  *Sucton. 
c.lfe.in  C^i^li.  rScrossius  Cicosna,  lib.  8.  mas.  cap.  5.  4  Idem.  c.  18.  'M.  Gary.  Survey 
U  CornwaU/ub.  t,  foL  140.  •  Horto  Oenlali.  fol.  187.  i  Part.  I.  c.  19.  Abdueant  eos  a  recti  vii. 
at  TiMB  tor  Cacientibos  interclndimt.  ,      ^^  ^  ^  i  ,> 
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sures;  and  so  likewise  Uiose  which  Mizaldua  calls  AmbuloneSy  that  walk 
about  midnight  on  great  heaths  and  desart  places,  which  (saith  "Lavater) 
draw  men  out  of  the  way,  and  lead  them  all  night  a  by-way y  or  quite  bctr 
them  of  their  way.  These  have  several  names  in  several  places;  we  coaa- 
monly  call  them  pucks.  In  the  desarts  of  Lop  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of 
walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as  you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus  the 
Venetian  his  travels.  If  one  lose  his  company  by  chance,  these  devils  will 
call  him  by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voices  of  his  companions  to  seduce 
him.  Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  relates  of  a  great 
^ mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such  spectrums  are  to  be  seen,  iavater  and 
Cicogna  have  variety  of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  in  this  kind. 
Sometimes  they  sit  by  the  high-way  side,  to  give  men  &lls,  and  make  their 
horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride,  (if  you  will  beUeve  the  relation  of  that 
holy  man  Ketellus,  ''in  Nubrigensis,)  that  had  an  especial  grace  to  see  devils, 
gratieuH  divinitus  coltatam,  and  talk  with  them,  et  impmvtdus  cum  spiritibus 
sermonem  miscere,  without  offence :  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur  his  horse  for 
stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoyce  at  it ;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm. 
Olaus  Magnus  (lib.  6.  ccqf.  19.)  makes  six  kinds  of  them,  some  bigger,  some 
less.  These  (saith  'Munster)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and 
are,  some  of  them,  noxious;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in 
many  places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore,  when 
they  see  them.  Georgius  Agricola  (in  his  book  de  subterraneis  animantibuSj 
cap.  37.)  reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them,  which  he  calls  ^GatuU 
and  Cobali;  both  are  cloathed  after  the  manner  ofmetal-meny  and  will 
many  times  imitate  their  works.  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  revealed ; 
and,  besides,  'Cicogna  averrs,  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those 
horrible  earth-quakes,  which  often  swallow  up,  not  only  houses^  but  whole 
islands  and  cities :  in  his  third  book,  cap.  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  tiie  center  of  the  earth,  to  torture  the  souls 
of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgement.  Their  egress  and  regress  some 
suppose  to  be  about  .£tna,  lipara,  M ons  Hecla  in  Island,  Vesuvius,  Terra 
del  Fuego,  &c,  because  many  shreeks  and  fearful  cryes  are  continually  heard 
thereabouts,  and  famihar  apparitions  of  dead  m^a,  ghosts,  and  goblins. 

Their  offices,  operations,  study.]  Thus  the  devil  reigns,  in  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  as  a  roaring  lyon  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,  (1  Pet.  5.) 
by  earth,  sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  unconiined,  though  *some  will  have  his 
proper  place  the  air — all  that  place  betwixt  us  and  the  moon,  for  them  that 
transgressed  the  least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of  them ;  hie  velut  in 
carcereadfnem  mundx,  tunc  in  locum  funestiorem  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds, 
de  Civit.  Dei,  c.  22.  lib.  14.  cap.  3.  €^23,  But,  be  where  he  will,  herageth 
while  he  may,  to  comfort  himself  (as  ^Lactantius  thinks)  with  other  mens 
fells,  he  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  perdition  with 
him :  for  ^  mens  miseries,  calamities,  and  ruines,  are  the  devils  banqueting 
dishes.     By  many  temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our 

■  Lib.  1.  cap.  44.  Dannonum  oernunter  et  audiantnr  ibi  freqnentes  lllusionet ;  unde  riatoribtw  ca- 
yendum,  ne  se  dissocient,  aut  a  tergo  maneaDt ;  roces  enim  flofunt  sooionim.  ut  aieeto  itinere  abda* 
cant.  Sec.  *  Mons  sterilis  rt  nivusus.  ubi  intempcsti  nocte  umbre  apparent  *  Lib.  2.  eap.  SI. 
OflTendicula.  fadunt  tnnscuntibQs  in  rift ;  et  petulanter  rident,  cum  vel  nomiitem  vel  jumcntura  ^aa 
pedes  atterere  faciant,  et  maxime  ti  homo  maledictis  et  ealcaribus  saviat.  >  In  cotmo;^.  y  Vestiti 
more  metalliconim,  geatus  et  opera  eorum  imitantur.  >  Immisso  in  terra  carceres  rento,  horribiles 
term  motut  efflciunt,  auibut  scpe  non  dumus  modo  et  tarres,  sed  eiritates  integna  et  insuls.  hauata 
aunt  AHieron.  in  8  Ephea.  Idem  Michaella  o.  4.  de  spiritibiu.  Idem  Thjreus  de  locia  Infestit. 
^  Lactantiua,  2.  de  origine  erroris,  cap.  lA.  Hi  maligni  spiritus  per  omnem  tenram  ragantur,  et  sola- 
tium perditionla  sun  perdendls  hominibus  operantur,  *  Mortalium  calamltatea  epolie  sant  malorum 
dsmunum.    Synesiu*. 
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ioiik.  The  lord  of  lyes,  saith  *^  Austin ;  as  he  was  deceived  himself  y  he  seeks  to 
itcdveoihers;  the  ring-leader  to  all  naughtiness ;  as  he  did  by  £ye  and  Cain, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  so  would  he  do  by  all  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts 
by  covetousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &e.  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kiUs, 
protects,  and  rides  some  men,  as  they  do  tiieir  horses.  He  studies  our  over- 
tbow  and  generally  seeks  our  destruction ;  and,  although,  he  pretend  many 
times  hnmane  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a  god,  by  curing  of  several  dis- 
eMes,4P^m  sctnitatem^  et  aecis  luminis  usum  restituendOy  (as  Austin  declares, 
^  10.  de  eivit,  Dei,  cap.  6.)  as  Apollo,  .Ssculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done ; 
difert  plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend  their  happiness ;  yet  nihil  his  t»i- 
fnvu,  scelesiiuSf  luhil  humano  generi  infestius  ;  nothing  so  impure,  nothing 
10  pernicious,  as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical  and  bloody  sacrifices  of 
mea  to  Satnm  and  Moloch  (which  are  still  in  use  amongst  those  barbarous  In- 
dim),  their  several  deceits  and  cozenmgs  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their 
frke  Qfades,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  ftusts,  penury,  &c. 
krenes,  superstitions,  observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.  by  which  they  'crucifie 
tk  souls  of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be  ^ewed  in  our  treatise  of  religious  melan- 
choly. MwUco  adhuc  tempore  sinitur  malignariy  as  ^  Bernard  expresseth  it : 
\fj  uods  permission  be  rageth  a  while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  hell  and 
darkaess,  which  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels^  Matt.  25. 

How  fiff  their  power  doth  extend,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  What  the 
sBcients  held  oS  their  effects,  force,  and  operations,  I  will  briefly  shew  you. 
Pii^,  in  Critias,  and  after  him,  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or 
ievib  were  mens  govemours  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are 
rfwr  cattle,  s  They  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  by  oracles,  auguries, 
<ireans,  rewards,  and  punishments,  prophesies,  inspirations,  sacrifices,  and 
i^difioas  superstitions,  varied  in  as  many  forms,  as  there  be  diversity  of 
i^ints:  diey  send  wars,  plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty, 
^tkUtanies  hie  jam  nobis;  spectantes  et  arhitranles,  ^c.  (as  appears  by  those 
btories  of  Thucydides,  Livius,  Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  with  many  others, 
tbt  are  fuU  of  their  wonderful  stratagems)  and  were  therefore,  by  those 
RoBMm  and  Greek  common-wealths,  adored  and  worshipped  for  gods,  with 
pnyos  and  sacrifices,  Sic.  '  In  a  word,  nihil  magis  quisrunt,  quam  metum 
€t  admirutionem  hominum ;  and  (as  another  hath  it)  did  non  potest,  quam 
vi^euH  ardore  in  homines  dominium,  et  divinos  cultus,  maligni  spiritus 
^eclemt.  Trithemius,  in  his  book  de  septem  secundis,  assigns  names  to  such 
tttgek  as  are  govemours  of  particular  provinces  (by  what  authority  I  know 
■ot),  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Asclepiades  a  Grecian,  Rabbi 
Achiha  die  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi  Azareel,  Arabians  (as  I  find 
ftem  cited  by  J  Cicogna)  farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our  govemours  only, 
sed  ex  eontm  eoncordid  et  discordid,  honi  et  malt  affectus  promanant ;  but 
*  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree ;  stand  or  fall.  Juno 
v^  a  bitt^  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a  good  friend,  Jupiter  indifferent :  jEqua 
Venus  Temcris,  Pallas  iniquafuit ;  some  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us ; 
premente  Deo,fert  Deus  alter  opem.  Religion,  policy,  publick  and  private 
4|iarreb,  wars,  are  procured  by  them;  and  they  are  '^delighted  perhaps  to 

*IV>wtBiu  Mtndadi,  m  teipto  deeeptos,  alios  deeiper«  cuplt.  Adrereariafl  humaiif  generis.  Inven- 
**' ■ortb,  supeiMs  iosUtator,  radix  maliUflB,  sceleiiim  caput,  prineeps  omninm  yitioram,  furit  Inde  in 
M  foatrnnrtiani,  hominnm  pernieiem.  T)e  horum  oonatibut  et  operationibus,  lege  Epiphanium.  S 
{"iLlik  9.  Dioojsiam,  c.  4.  Ambfros.  EpUtol.  lib.  10.  ep.  84.  August  de  dv.  Dei.  lib.  5.  e.  9.  lib. 
!^  ttp. «.  lib.  a  is.  lib.  10.  81.  Theophil.  in  18.  Mat.  PaaiL  ep.  141.  Leonem  Ser.  Theodoret.  in  U 
Cor.  ep.  88.  CbDrya.  bom.  58.  in  18.  Oen.  Orcg.  in  1.  c.  Jobn.  Bartbol.  de  prop.  1.  8.  e.  80.  Zancb. 
L 1  de  saUs  aageHa.  Perer.  in  Oen.  L  8.  in  c.  S.  8.  Origen.  Sspe  prtsliis  intertunt ;  itinera  et  n^ 
"^  iwilia  qttwtunuoe  dirigant.  elandettinis  snbsidiis  optetoa  Mepe  prebent  suceeuut.  Pet.  Mar.  in 
i-lke.    Ratem  de  InliRmo.         •  Bt  relut  maneipia  circumfert.    Psellua.         'Lib.  de  transmut 


^^^  «p.  f  Cwtodet  tant  bominnm,  ut  not  animalinm :  torn  et  prorinciis  prnpositi  regunt  augu. 
■liMoBttila,  oiaealli,  prvmiia,  Stc.  >•  Limius,  Pbysiol.  Stole,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  ^  Uo  Suaris.  Ic&m 
•tTHtkenlua.       lOmnit  mag.  lib.  8.  cap.  93.       *  Ludns  deomm  sumus.         Digitized  by  V^OOQ  [€ 
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see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulb  and  dogs,  bears,  &c.  Plagues, 
dearths,  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male  esse,  and  almost  all  our  other 
peculiar  actions,  (for,  as  Anthony  Rusca  contends,  lib,  5.  cap.  18,  every  man 
hath  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  of  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long, 
which  Jamblicus  calls  damonem)  preferments,  losses,  weddings,  deaths, 
rewards,  and  punishments,  and  (sis  ^  Proclus  will)  all  offices  whatsoever : 
alii  genetricem^  alii  opijicem  polestatem  habenty  Sfc,  and  several  names  they 
give  them  according  to  their  offices,  as  Lares,  IndiyeteSy  Pr^stites,  Sfc. 
When  the  Arcades,  in  that  battel  at  Cheeronea,  which  was  fought  against 
King  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  had  deceitfully  carried  themselves, — 
long  after,  m  the  very  same  place,  diis  GrcucitE  ultoribus,  (saith  mine  author) 
they  were  miserably  slain  by  Metellus  the  Roman :  so  hkewise,  in  smaller 
matters,  they  will  have  things  fall  out,  as  these  bani  and  mali  genii  fevour 
or  dislike  us.  Saturnini  non  conveniunt  Jovialibus,  Sfc,  He  that  is  Satur- 
ninus,  shall  never  likely  be  preferred.  ^  That  base  fellows  are  oden  advanced, 
undeserving  Qnathoes,  and  vicious  parasites,  when  as  discreet,  wise,  vertuous, 
and  worthy  men  are  neglected,  and  unrewarded,  they  refer  to  those  domi- 
neering spirits,  or  subordinate  genii :  as  they  are  inclined,  or  favour  men,  so 
they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome ;  for  (as  ^  Libanius  supposeth)  in  our 
ordmary  conflicts  and  contentions,  genius  genio  cedit  et  obtemperat,  one 
genius  yields  and  is  overcome  by  another.  All  particular  events  almost  they 
refer  to  these  private  spirits ;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they  direct,  teach, 
inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinarily  famous  in 
any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not  familiarem  dismonem, 
to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates, 
cap.  128.  Arcanis  prudentue  civiliSf  ^speciali  siquidem  gratid^  se  a  Deo 
donari  asserunt  magi,  a  geniis  ccelestibus  iristruiy  ab  iis  doceri.  But  these  are 
most  erroneous  paradoxes,  t7ie/>^^  etfabulosa  nu^ie, rejected  by  our  divines  and 
Christian  churches.  'Tis  true,  they  have,  by  Grods  permission,  power  over  ua ; 
and  we  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  p  hurt,  not  our  fields  only,  cattel,  goods, 
but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At  Hammel  in  Saxony,  an.  1484,  20  Junii,  the 
devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a  pied  piper,  carried  away  130  children  that  were 
never  after  seen.  Many  times  men  are  ^  afirighted  out  of  their  wits,  carried 
away  quite  (as  Scheretzms  illusti-ates,  lib.  1 .  c.  4.)  and  severally  molested  by 
his  means.  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  {lib.  14.  advers.  Gnost.)  laughs  them  to 
scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many  think 
he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
nounceth  otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  TertuUian 
is  of  this  opinion,  (c.  22)  ^  that  he  can  cause  both  sickness  and  health,  and  that 
secretly.  *Taurellus  adds,  by  clancular  poysons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and 
hinder  the  operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not ;  closely 
creeping  into  them,  saith  *  Lipsius,  and  so  crucifie  our  souls ;  et  nocivd  melan^ 
cholid  furiosos  effidt.  For,  being  a  spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our 
spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests  (according  to  ^  Cardan  verba  sine  voce, 
species  sine  visu)  envy,  lust,  anger,  &c.  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus,  in  his  oration  against  Bodine, 

>  Lib.  de  animi  et  dnmone.         -  Quoties  fit.  ut  i»rlncipes  noritium  aulicam  diTitiis  et  dignitatibus 

Sene  obruant,  et  raultorum  anDorum  miniatruro,  qui  non  semel  pro  hero  peficulum  subiit,  ne  teruncio 
oaent,  &c.  Idem.  Quod  philosophi  non  remuuerentur,  cum  scuira  et  Ineptus  ob  insulsum  joeum 
s«^e  premium  reportet,  inde  fit,  &c.  ■Lib.  de  cruent.  cadaver.  •Boiiwardus,  c.  6.  masia. 
p  GodeJmannus.  cap.  3.  lib.  1.  <le  Magis.  idem  Zanchiua,  lib.  4.  cap.  10  et  11.  de  malis  angelis.  ^  No- 
el vi  melanchulii  juriuKis  efTicit,  etquandoque  penitusinterfieit.  G.  Picolomineus ;  idemque  Zanch. 
cap.  10.  lib.  4.  Si  Deus  i^eimitlat.  <;orpora  nostra  movere  possunt,  alterare,  quovts  morborum  et  ma- 
lorum  genere  afixcere,  imo  et  in  ipsa  penetrare  et  scvire.         ^nducere  potest  morbos  et  aanitatea. 

•  Viscerum  actioues  potest  inhibere  latenter,  et  venenis  nobis  ignotis  corpus  inficere.  *  Irrepentes 
corporibus  occulto  morbos  fingunt,  meotes  terrent,  membra  distorquent.    Lips.  Phys.  StoTc  I.  1.  c  IQ. 

*  De  rerum  var.  1.  16.  c.  dU. 
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•nficieDUj  declares.    ^  He  begins  Jirst  with  the  pkantasie,  mmd  moves  that  so 
Unrngly^  that  no  reason  is  able  to  resist.     Now  the  phantasie  he  moves  by 
mediatioa  of  humcmn ;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devil 
can  aker  the  mind,  and  produce  this  disease,  of  himself.     Quibusdam  mecUco-  \ 
nm  oinoR,  saith  '  Avicenna,  quod  melancholia  contingat  a  datnonio.  Of  the  1 
ame  mind  is  PaeUus,  and  Rhasis,  the  Arab,  {lib.  1.  tract,  9.  Cont,)  ^  that 
this  disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  devils  and  from  him  alone.    Arcu- 
faouis,  cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis,  ^lianus  Montaltus  in  his  9  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus, 
lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  1 1,  confirm  as  much,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease; 
by  reason,  many  times,  that  the  parties  affected  prophesie,  speak  strange  lan- 
guage, but  nan  sine  interventu  humoris,  not  without  the  humour,  as  he  inter- 
|irets  himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna :  si  contingat  a  dtemonio,  sufficit  nobis  \ 
mt  amvertat  complexionem  ad  choleram  nigram,  et  sit  caussa  ejuspropin^a  ! 
du>lera  nigra  ;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust ;  which  '  Pomponatius  like- 
wise labours  to  make  good :  Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a  famous  physician,  so 
cured  a  dsemoniacal  woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging 
bittck  choler ;  and  thereupon,  belike,  this  humour  of  melancholy  is  called  bcU- 
9eum  diaboHf  the  devils  bsdh ;  the  devil,  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humours, 
dtives  them  many  times  to  despair,  iurr,  rage,  &c.  mingling  himself  amongst 
these  humours.  This  is  that  which  Tertullian  ^yemyCorporibusinJligunt  acerbos 
custtf ,  amnueque  repentinos  ;  membra  distorquenty  occults  repentes,  ifc.  and, 
which  Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  immiscent  se  mali  genii  prams  humoribus, 
atqme  atrm  bilij  ^c.  and  *  Jason  Pratensis,  that  the  devil j  being  a  slender  in- 
comprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself  into  humane 
he£u,  andy  cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels,  vitiate  our  healths,  terrific  our 
souls  with  fearful  dreams,  and  shake  our  mind  with  furies.     And  in  ano- 
tlier  place.  These  unclean  spirits,  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixt  with 
sur  melancholy  humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in 
suother  heaven.     Thus  he  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies, 
•s  bees  do  in  a  hive,  and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us,  as  they  perceive  our  tem- 
perature inclined  of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.    ^  Agrippa  and  Lavater 
ire  perswaded  that  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  ex- 
treoiity ;  and,  of  all  other,  melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical 
tODptations  and  illusions,  and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  devil  best 
able  to  work  upon  them ;  but,  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession,  or  other- 
wise, I  win  not  determine ;  'tis  a  di£Bcult  question.     Delrio  the  Jesuite,  (torn, 
3.  lib.  6.)  Springer  and  his  colleague,  {mall,  malef)  Pet.  Thyreus  the  Jesuite, 
(Ub.  de  d^emoniacis,  de  locis  infestis,  de  tprrifcationibus  nocturnis)  Hierony- 
mus  Mengus,  {Flagel.  dam.)  and  others  of  uat  rank  of  pontificial  writers,  it 
aeems,  by  their  exorcisms  and  conjurations,  approve  of  it,  having  forged 
BMny  stories  to  that  purpose.    A  nun  did  eat  a  lettice  ^without  grace,  or 
tigmng  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  instantly  possessed.     Durand, 
(fi&.  6.  Rational,  c.  86.  num.  8.)  relates  that  he  saw  a  wench  possessed  in 
BoDooia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed  pomegranate,  as  she  did 
tfterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms.     And  therefore  our 
pspists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ne  dmmon  in- 
gredi  aunt,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed 
odierwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.     Many  such  stories  I  find  amongst  ponti- 

a  mem  iamedtete  dedpl  neqoit,  primnm  moret  phantaMun,  etita  obflnnat'ruiitoonoeptilms. 

MB  faenUafl  Kstimativs,  rmttoniTe  locum  relinqoat    Sniritiu  mains  in?adit  animam.  taibat 

in  ftiTorem  coiqidt.    Aoatfn  de  rit  beat       >  Lib.  8.  Fen.  1.  Tract  4.  o.  18.       r  A  damone 

B  pfToAeled,  et  Mvpe  aolo.       ■  Lib.  de  ineant       >  Cap  de  mani&.  lib.  de  morbii  cerebri.    D«- 

qwiaiaiattcmiet  et  ineompfebensibilet  tplritofl,  se  Insinuare  corporibos  humanls  poasont,  et 

m  Tifoalbas  operti,  raletadinem  vitiare,  somniis  animas  tenere,  et  mentes  furoribus  qoatere. 

ekaebofieonun  peneMibos  intos.  ibiqoe  oonaidnnt  et  deliciantar.  tamquam  in  reglone 

aidenim,  cognntqoe  animum  ftirere.        ^Llb.  1.  cap.  tt.  occult  pbilos.  part  1.  can^  1. 
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fictal  writcTB,  <*to  prove  their  assertioiis;  let  them  free  their  own  credhs : 
tome  few  I  will  recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physicians.     CJome- 
hus  Gemma  {lib,  2.  de  nat.  mirac.  c.  4)  relates  of  a  youne  maid,  called 
Kath^ine  Gualter  a  coopers  daughter,  an.  1571,  that  had  such  strange  pas- 
sions and  convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her.  She  purged  a 
live  eele,  which  he  saw,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  touched  himself;  but  the 
eele  afterward  vanished :  she  vomited  some  twenty-four  pounds  of  fulsome  stuff" 
of  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for  fourteen  dayes ;  and,  after  that,  she  voided  great 
balls  of  hair,  pieces  of  wood,  pigeons  aung,  parchment,  goose  dung,  coals; 
and,  after  them,  two  pound  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones  (of 
which  some  had  inscnptions)  bigger  than  a  walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of  glass, 
brass,  &c.  besides  paroxysmes  of  laughing,  weeping,  andextasies,  &c.  Et  hoc 
(inquit)  cum  horrore  vidi,  this  I  saw  with  horrour.     They  could  do  no  good 
on  her  by  physick,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy.     Marcellus  Donatus  {lib.  2.  c. 
1.  de  med.  mirab.)  hath  such  another  story  of  a  countrey  Mow,  that  had 
four  knives  in  his  belly,  instar  serra  dentaios,  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one 
a  span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  with  much  baggage  of  like  sort, 
wonderful  to  behold.     How  it  should  come  into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  certe 
non  alio  quam  damonis  astutid  et  dolo.    Langius  {Epist.  med.  lib.  1.  Episl. 
38)' hath  many  relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  a  Vega. 
Wierus,  Skenkius,  Scribanius,  all  ame  that  they  are  done  by  the  subtihy 
and  illusion  of  the  devil.   If  you  shaU  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our 
.  patience ;  for  as  *  TertuUian  hokls.  Virtus  non  est  mrtus,  nisi  comparem  hahet 
I  aUguem,  in  quo  superando  vim  suam  ostendat ;  'tis  to  try  us  and  our  faiih. ; 
'tis  for  our  offences,  and  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  by  Gods  permission 
they  do  it;  catidfices  vindictcB  justte  Dei,  as  ^Tolosanus  stiles  them,  execu- 
tioners of  his  wdl :  or  rather  as  David,  Psal.  78.  ver.  49.     He  cast  upon 
them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  indignation^  wrath,  and  vexation,  b^  send- 
ing out  of  evil  angels.   So  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  lunaticks  and  dsemo- 
niacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured,  Matth.  4.  8.     Luke  4.  11.     Luke  13. 
Mark  9.    Tobit  8.  3,  &c.    This,  I  say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin, 
for  their  want  of  faith,  increduhty,  wecJcness,  distrust,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Of  Witches  and  Magicians,  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

You  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself:  now  you  shall  hear 
what  he  can  perform  by  his  instruments,  who  are  many  times  worse,  (if  it  be 
possible)  than  he  himself,  and,  to  satisfie  their  revenge  and  lust,  cause  more 
mischief;  multa  enim  mala  non  egisset  daemon,  nisi  provocatus  a  sagis,  as 
s  Erastus  thinks :  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  had  he  not  be^  pro- 
voked by  witches  to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in  Samuels  shape,  if  the  witch 
of  Endor  had  let  him  alone ;  or  represented  those  serpents  in  Pharaoh's  pre- 
sence, had  not  the  magicians  urged  him  unto  it :  nee  morbos  vel  hominibus 
vel  brutis  infligeret,  (Erastus  maintains)  si  sages  quiescerent :  men  and  cattle 
might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone.  Many  deny  witches  at  all, 
or,  if  there  be  any,  they  can  do  no  harm.  Of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  {lib.  3. 
cap.  53.  de  prcestig.  dam.)  Austin  Lerchomer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmannus, 
Ewichius,  Euwaldus,  our  countryman  Scot :  with  him  in  Horace, 

SomnU,  terrores  raagicos,  miracula,  sagas, 
Noctornos  lemores.  portentaque  Thessala,  rtsu 
Excipiunt  — ^^ 

they  laugh  at  all  such  stories :  but  on  the  contrary  are  most  lawyers,  divines, 

physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius,  Daneeus,  Chytreeus,  Zanchius, 

Aretius,  &c.    Dalno,  Springer,   *»  Niderius   {lib.   5.   Formicar.)     Cuiatius, 

*  Oreff.  pag.  o.  9.  •  Penult  de  opific.  Dei.  'Lib.  S8.  cap.  96.  Tom.  8.  ( De  lamils.  »  Et 
qnomooo  Tenefld  fiant,  enanat. 
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Bntobs,  (consil.  6.  torn.  1.)  Bodine,  (d<Bmoniant.  lib.  2.  cap,  8.)  Godel- 
ntn,  DamhoderioSy  &c.  Paracelsos,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camerarias,  &c.  The 
ptrties  by  vfaom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced  to  these  two — such  as  com* 
mand  him,  in  shew  at  least,  as  conjurers,  and  magicians,  (whose  detestable  and 
bonid  mysteries  are  contained  in  their  book  called  ^  Arbatell;  cUsmanes  enim 
aicocati  prtBsto  sunt,  segue  exorcismis  et  conjurationibus  quasi  cogi  patiun* 
fir,  ui  wtiserum  magorum  genus  in  impietate  detineant)  or  such  as  are  com- 
nmded,  as  witches,  that  deal  ex  parte  implicitey  or  explicite,  as  the  J  King 
bath  well  defined.  Many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of 
sorcerers,  witches,  inchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  have  been  tolerated  here- 
tdbre,  some  of  them ;  and  magick  hath  been  pubUckly  professed  in  former 
tines,  in  ^  Salamanca,  ^  Cracovia,  and  other  places,  though  after  censured  by 
sefcrtl  ■  universities,  and  now  generally  contradicted,  diough  practised  by 
HiK'still,  maintained  and  excused,  tamquam  res  secreta,  qua  nan  nisi  viris 
magns  et  pecultari  benejicio  de  ccelo  instructis  communicatur  (I  use  ^  Bois- 
ttrdos  his  words) ;  and  so  far  approved  by  some  princes,  ut  nihil  ausi  aqgredi 
n  poHHtUy  m  sacris,  in  consUiiSf  sine  eorum  arbitrio  ;  they  consult  stul  with 
dte,  and  daie  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice.  Nero  and  Heliogabahis, 
Mtxaitius,  and  Julianus  Apostata,  were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magick  of 
old,  m  some  of  our  modem  princes  and  popes  themselves  are  now  adayes.  Er- 
licQs,  king  of  Sweden,  had  an  **inchantea  cap,  by  vertue  of  which,  and  some  ma- 
gical murmnr  or  whispering  terms,  he  could  command  spirits,  trouble  the  ayre^ 
tad  make  the  wind  stand  which  way  he  would ;  insomuch  that,  when  there  was 
ttf  great  wind  or  storm,  the  common  people  wefe  wont  to  say,  the  king  now 
bd  on  his  conjuring  cap.  But  such  examples  are  infinite.  That  which  they 
OB  do,  is  as  much  dmost  as  the  devil  himself,  who  is  still  ready  to  satisfie  their 
<kara,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto  him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  storms ; 
vUch  is  &miliarly  practised  by  witches  in  Norway,  Island,  as  I  have  proved. 
They  can  make  niends  enemies,  and  enemies  friends,  by  philters ;  p  turpes 
emorts  conciHarey  enforce  love,  tell  any  man  where  his  friends  are,  about 
^kat  employed,  though  in  the  most  remote  places ;  and,  if  they  will,  *»  bring 
^iir  sweethearts  to  them  by  nighty  upon  a  goats  bach  flying  in  the  ayre^ 
(Sigismond  Scheretzius,  part,  1.  cap,  9.  de  sped,  reports  confidently,  that 
be  conferred  witB  sundlry  such,  that  had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and 
^  he  heard  witches  themselves  confess  as  much)  hurt,  and  infect  men 
tad  beasts,  yines,  com,  cattle,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  not  to  con- 
^m, '  barren,  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable,  married  and  unmarried, 
ttty  several  ways,  (saith  Bodine,  I,  2.  c.  2.)  flye  in  the  ayre,  meet  when  and 
^diere  they  will,  as  Cicogna  proves,  and  (Lavat.  de  spec,  part,  2.  c.  17)  steal 
f<nng  children  out  of  their  cradles,  ministerio  dcemonum,  and  put  deformed 
^  tliir  rooms,  which  we  call  changelings,  (saith  '  Scheretzius,  part,  1.  c.  6.) 
Bake  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent :  (and  therefore,  in  those  ancient 
VKmomachies  and  combats,  they  were  searched  of  old,  *  if  they  had  no  magical 
riarms)  they  can  make  °  stick-frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapiers  point, 
Boaket  shot,  and  never  be  wounded ;  (of  which  read  more  in  Boissardus, 
^'  6.  de  MagiA,  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  'tis  made, 
^bere  and  how  to  be  used  in  expeditionibus  bellicis,  prceliis,  duellis,  S^c,  with 
VAvay  peculiar  instance!  and  examples)  they  can  walk  in  fiery  fiimaces, 
Bike  men  feel  no  pain  on  the  rack,  aut  alias  torturas  sentire ;  they  can 

plura  lens  in  Boisnudo,  lib.  1.  de  pnMtlg.       i  Rex  Jacobus,  Demonol.  1. 1.  o.  3.       ^  An 
•^^  "     •     •     -•-    —       I  The  chief  town  in  Poland.       "Oxford  and  Paris.    SeefinemP. 


t  yeneficis,  Itb.  *  Rotatom  pileum  habebat,  quo  ventos  riolentos 
*(eRti  sfa«nitarbaxet,et  in  qoam  partem,  fltc.  rErastus.  «i  Ministerio  hireinoctuniL  '  Ste- 
ws aasCos  et  iohabikf.  Vue  Pe&om  de  Palude,  lib.  4.  distinct  34.  Paulnm  Ouiclandom.  •  In- 
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stanch  blood,  "  r^reaent  dead  mens  shapes,  alter  and  turn  tliemselves  and 
others  into  several  forms  at  their  pleasures.^  Agaberta,  a  famous  witch  in 
Lapland,  would  do  as  much  publickly  to  all  spectatours — modo  pusilla,  modo 
anusy  modo  procera  ut  quercus^  modo  vacca,  avisj  coluber^  Sfc,  now  young, 
now  old,  high,  low,  like  a  cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake,  and  what  not  ?  She  could 
represent  to  others  what  forms  they  most  desired  to  see,  shew  them  friends  ab- 
sent, reveal  secrets,  maximd  omnium  admirationey  ^c.  And  yet,  for  all  this 
subtilty  of  theirs,  (as  Lipsius  well  observes,  Physiolog.  Stoicor,  lib,  1.  cap,  17) 
neither  these  magicians,  nor  devils  themselves,  can  take  away  gold  or  letters 
out  of  mine  or  Crassus  chest,  et  clientelis  suis  largiri ;  for  they  are  base,  poor, 
contemptible  fellows,  most  part :  as  ^  Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in 
judicum  deer  eta  aut  paenasy  in  reyum  consilia  vel  arcana,  nihil  in  rem  nunt^ 
mariam  aut  thesauros ;  they  cannot  give  money  to  their  clients,  alter  judges 
decrees,  or  counsels  of  kings ;  these  minuti  genii  cannot  do  it :  altiores  genii 
hoc  sibi  adservdrunt ;  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves. 
Now  and  then,  peradventure,  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians,  (like 
Simon  Magus,^  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  'Odo  de  Stelhs)  that 
for  a  time  can  build  castles  in  the  ayre,  represent  armies,  &c.  (as  they  are  *■  said 
to  have  done)  command  wealth  ana  treasure,  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of 
meats  upon  a  sudden,  protect  themselves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes 
persecutions,  by  removing  from  place  to  place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets, 
future  events,  tell  what  is  done  in  &r  countries,  make  them  appear  that  dyed 
long  since,  &c.  and  do  many  such  miracles,  to  the  worlds  terrour,  admiration, 
and  opinion  of  deity  to  themselves  :**  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at  last ;  they 
come  to  wicked  ends ;  and  rare  aut  nunquam  such  impostors  are  to  be  found.^ 
The  vulgar  sort  of  them  can  work  no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose — they 
can,  last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and 
this  of  ^  melancholy  amongst  the  rest.  Paracelsus  {tom,  4.  de  morbis  amen- 
tiumy  tract.  1)  in  express  vtords  affiTmSy  multi  fascinantur  in  melancholiam  ; 
many  are  bewitchea  into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same, 
saith  Danceus,  lib,  3.  de  sortiariis,  Vidi,  inquity  qui  melancholicos  morbos 
gravissimos  induxerunt :  I  have  seen  those  that  have  caused  melancholy  in 
the  most  grievous  manner,*  dryed  up  womens  paps^  cured  gouty  palsie ;  this 
and  apoplexy,  falling  sicknesSy  which  no  physick  could  help,  solo  tactu,  by 
touch  alone.  Ruland  (in  his  3  Cent,  Cura  91)  gives  an  instance  of  one 
David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who,  by  eating  cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him, 
mox  delirare  ccepit,  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden,  and  was  instantly  mad. 
F,  H,  D,  in  ^Hildesheim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his 
disease  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because  he  vomited  pieces  of 
iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages  as  he  had  never  been  taught ;  but 
such  examples  are  common  ui  Scribanius,  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  and  others. 
The  means  by  which  they  work,  are  usually  charms,  images,  (as  that,  in 
Hector  Boethius,  of  king  DufFe)  characters  stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and 
at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words,  philters,  &c,  which 
generally  make  the  parties  affected,  melancholy ;  as  ^  Monavius  discourseth 
at  large  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving  instance  in  a  Bohemian  baron 
that  was  so  troubled  by  a  philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any  power  at  all 
in  these  spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words ;  but  that  the  devil 

«  LaTftt  Cieoff.      *  Boiasardui,  de  Magii.      «  Demon,  lib.  3.  c  3.     J  Vide  Philostimtam,  Tit4  e|aa ; 
BoiMudum  de  Magis.         >  Nubrisensia.    Leee  lib.  1.  cap.  19.         •  Vide  Suidam  de  Paset  •  J>e 

crueut.  cadaver.       *  Erastun,  AdoTphus,  Scribanius.         <  Virff.  iBneid.  4.  incantatricem  deseribena ; 
H»c  se  carminiboi  promittit  solvere  mentes*  Quas  velit,  ast  idils  duras  immittere  curas.  •  GodeU 

manmif.  c«p.  7.  lib.  1.    Nutricum  mammas  presiccant ;  lolo  tactn  podi^gram,  apopleziam,  paralysing 
et  alios  morbos.  qnos  medicina  curare  non  noterat  f  Factus  inde  maoiaous.    Spic.  8.  foL  147. 

t  Omnia  pnfitra,  etsi  inter  se  diflterant,  hoc  haoent  commune*  quod  hominem  eAciant  melanehoUoom. 
ephrt.MI.    ScboUrii. 
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doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them ;  utjideles,  inde  magos  (saith  ^  Liba- 
Bins)  in  officio  retineat^  turn  in  consortium  malefactorum  vocet. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Stars  a  cause.     Signs  from  Physiognomy,  Metoposcopy^ 

Chiromancy. 

Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universaly  or  secundary  and  more 
partieuiar.  Primary  causes  are  the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  &c.  by  their 
ialhKnce  (as  our  astrologers  hold)  producing  this  and  such  Uke  effects.  I 
will  not  here  stand  to  discuss,  obiter y  whether  stars  be  causes  or  signs  :  or  to 
apoiofiie  for  judicial  astrolo^.  If  either  Sextus  Empiricus,  Picus  Mu^n- 
<Ma,  Sextus  ab  Heming&,  rererius,  Erastus,  Chambers,  &c.  have  so  far 
prerailed  with  any  man,  that  he  will  attribute  no  vertue  at  all  to  the  heavens, 
or  to  sun  or  moon,  more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  inn-keepers  post, 
ortradennans  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrological  aphorisms 
approved  by  experience — I  refer  him  to  Bellantius,  Pirovanus,  Marascallerus, 
GocleniuSy  Sir  Uhristopher  Heydon,  Sec.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think, 
i  must  answer  (nam  et  doctis  hisce  erroribus  versatus  sum)  they  do  incline 
bit  not  compell,  (no  necessity  at  all :  ^  agunt  non  cogunt)  and  so  gently 
inefine,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them  ;  sapiens ^  dominahitur  astris ;  they 
rale  as,  but  God  rules  them.  All  this  (me  thinks)  J  Joh.  de  Indagine  hath 
oonprized  in  brief :  quceris  a  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  astra  ?  ^c.  Wilt 
Hum  know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  ?  I  say  they  do  but  incline,  and 
that  so  gently,  that,  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason,  they  have  no  power  over 
MS ;  but  if  we  follow  our  own  nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much 
in  us  as  in  brute  beasts;  and  we  are  no  better:  so  Uiat,  I  hope,  I  may  justly 
conclude  with  ^  Cajetan,  Caelum  vehiculum  divince  virtutis,  Sfc.  tnat  the 
heaven  is  Gods  instrument,  by  mediation  of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth 
these  elonentary  bodies — or  a  great  book,  whose  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one 
caDs  it)  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can  r^ — *  or 
an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on  which  he  that  can  but 
play^  will  make  most  admirable  musick.     But  to  the  purpose — 

■  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  a  physician,  without  the  knowledge  of 
stars,  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease — either  of 
tkis^  or  gout,  not  so  much  as  tooth-ache — except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture 
and  scheme  of  the  party  affected.  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have 
the  principal  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven,  ascribing 
more  to  stars  than  humours,  °  and  that  the  constellation  alone,  many  times, 
produceth  melancholy,  all  other  causes  set  apart.  He  gives  instance  in 
lunatick  persons,  that  are  deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moons  motion ;  and, 
in  another  place,  refers  all  to  the  ascendent,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
cfakf  caose  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only, 
but  of  many  Oalenists  and  philosophers,  though  they  not  so  stifly  and 
pcfemplorily  maintain  as  much.  This  variety  of  melancholy  symptomes 
proceeds  from  the  stars,  saith  ^  Melancthon.  The  most  generous  melancholy 
(as  that  of  Augustus)  comes  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
Lflira ;  the  bad,  (as  that  of  Catiline)  from  the  meeting  of  Saturn  and  the 

^  De  erocnft.  eadaver.       ( Attn,  regunt  homines ;  et  regit  astra  Deus.       i  Chorom.  lib.    Queris  a 
■e  ^usatnm  operantar  aatra  ?  dico,  in  nos  nihil  astra  ui^re,  sed  animos  prodiTes  trahere ;  qui  sic 

' liberi  sunt,  ut,  si  docem  sequantur  rationem,  nihil  efficiant ;  sin  vero  naturam,  id  agere  quod  in 

Kerp.        k  Co»lam  vehiculum  divinas  virtutis,  eujus  mediante  motu.  lumine,  et  influentiA,  Deus 
'    eorporm  ordinat,  et  disponit    Th.  de  Veio.  Cajetanusin  Psa.  104.        '  Mundus  iste  quasi 


Hfrn  ab  exe^entiasimo  quodam  artifice  concinnata,  quam  qui  ndrit,  mirabilea  eliciet  harmonias.    J, 
0ee.  A^iorismo  11.       *  Mcdicus  sine  coeli  peritt&  nihil  est,  '' 


Apfaortsmo  11.  *  Mcdicus  sine  coeli  peritt&  nihil  est,  &c.  uisi  genesim  sciverit,  ne  tantUlum 
vosctU.  Kb.  de  podag.  ■  Constellatio  in  caussi  est :  et  influentia  caeli  morbum  bunc  movet,  inter- 
iam  iiiiiUni  aliis  amotit.  Et  alibi.  Origo  ejus  a  ecelo  petenda  est.  Tr.  dc  morbis  amentium. 
•  lAk  die  aafaB&,c«p.  de  humorib.    Ea  varietas  in  melancholia  habet  coelestes  canssos  ^5     f;   ct  "24  in 
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moon  in  Scorpio.     Jovianns  Pontanus,  in  his  tenth  book,  and  thirteenth 
chapter  de  rebus  coelestibus,  discourseth  to  this  purpose  at  large.     Ex  atrd 
bile  varii  generantur  morbiy  Sfc.  p  Many  diseases  proceed  from  black  choler, 
as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own  nature^  yet  it  is 
apt  to  be  heated,  as  water  may  be  made  to  boyle,  and  bum  as  bad  as  fire  ; 
or  made  cold  as  ice  :  and  thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptomes ;  some 
mad,  some  solitary  ;  some  laugh,  some  rage,  ^c. — the  cause  of  all  which  in- 
temperance he  will  have  chiefly  and  primarily  proceed  from  the  heavens — "^from 
the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mercury,     His  aphorisms  be  these: '  Mer- 
ciiry,  in  any  geniture,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces  his  opposite 
sign,  and  thatin  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspects  of  Ssitmn 
or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy.   Again, » He  that  shall  have 
Saturn  or  Mars,  the  one  culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when 
he  shall  be  born,  shall  be  melancholy  ;  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in  time^ 
if  Mercury  behold  them,     *  If  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  at 
the  birth-time,  with  the  sun,  Saturn,  or  Mars,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect  with 
them  (e  malo  cceli  loco,  Leovitius  adds)  many  diseases  are  signified:  especially 
the  head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  mis-affected  with  pernicious  humours,  to  be 
melancholy,  lunatick,  or  mad.     Cardan  adds,  quartd  lund  natos,  ecUpses, 
earth-quakes.     Garceeus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief  judgement  to  be 
taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture ;  or  when  there  is  no  aspect  betwixt  the 
moon  and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars 
shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opnosition  in  Sagittary  or  Pisces j 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epileptick,  dote,  dsemoniacal, 
melancholy.     But  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Pontanus, 
Oarceeus,  cap,  23.  de  Jud,  genitur.  Schoner.  lib,  I.  cap,  8.  which  he  hath 
gathered  out  of  "*  Ptolemy,  Albubatur,  and  some  other  Arabians,  Junctine, 
Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origan,  &c.     But  these  men  you  will  reject  peradven- 
ture,  as  astrologers,  and  therefore  partial  judges ;  then  hear  the  testimony  of 
physicians,  Oalenists  themselves.     "^  Crato  confesseth  the  influence  of  stars  to 
have  a  great  hand  to  thisjpeculiar  disease ;  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  Lonicerius 
{prtefat.  de  Apoplexid)  Ficinus,  Femelius,  &c.     ^  P.  Cnemander  acknow- 
ledgeth  the  stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the  use 
of  the  six  non-natural  things.     Baptista  Port,  mag,  /.  1.  c.  10,  12,  15,  will 
have  them  causes  to  every  particular  individutun.     Instances  and  examples, 
to  evince  the  truth  of  those  aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian 
treatises.     Cardan,  in  his  thirty  seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math. 
Bolognius,  Camerar.  hor,  natalit,  centur,  7,  genit,  6.  et  7.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and 
others,  but  see  Garceeus,  cap,  33.  Luc.  Gauricus,  Tract,  6.  de  Azemenis,  SfC. 
The  time  of  this  melancholy  is,  when  the  significators  of  any  geniture  are  di- 
rected according  to  art,  as  the  hor.  moon,  hylech,  &c,  to  the  hostile  beams  or 
terms  of  1>  and  ^  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of  their  nature,  or  if  l? ,  by  his  revo- 
lution, or  transitus,  shall  oflend  any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 
Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy, 
which  because  Joh.  de  Indagine,  and  Rotman  (the  landgrave  of  Hassia  his 
mathematician)  not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy,  Baptista  Porta,  in  his 

9  Ex  mtri  bile  ruii  genenntur  morbi.  perinde  ut  ipsi  mnltum,  oalidi  ant  frigid!  in  te  habuerit,  qmim 
utriquesuBcipiendo  quam  aptiuima  sit,  tametai  suftpte  naturft  mgida  sit  Aonon  aqua  slo  affleitur  a 
calore  ut  ardeat ;  et  a  frigore  ut  in  glaciem  concrescat  ?  et  bsM  varietaa  distinctionum,  alii  flent,  ri- 
dent.  See,  «  Hanc  ad  intemperanttam  gignendam  plurimum  confert  ^  et  ^  positus,  jtc  r  H  Quo- 
ties  alicujus  genitura  in  m  et  ^  adverso  slgno  positus,  horoscopum  partiliter  tenuerit,  atque  etiam  a 
^  "^^^  }}  D  >^^o  percusfus  fuerit,  natus  ab  insanii  rezabitur.  •  Qui  }}  et  ^  babet,  altemm  in 
oulmine,  alterum  imoeoelo,  cum  in  lucem  renerit,  melanobolicua  erit,  a  quisanabitur.si  H  illos  irra- 
di&rit.  *  Hac  configuratione  natus.  aut  lunaticus,  aut  mente  captus.  •  PtolemsBUt.  Centiloqulo, 
et  quadripartito  tribuit  omnium  melancholicoium  symptomata  ddemm  iniluentiii.  ^Arte  Medioi. 
Acceduut  ad  bas  caussas  aifectiones  siderum.  Plurimum  incitant  et  pioTOcant  Infln^ntji^  ecslestes. 
Velcurio,  lib.  4.  cap.  16.       ^  HUdetbeim,  ipicU.  9,  de  mel.  i     r^r^nlo 
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oelesda]  Phjaognomy,  have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology,  to 
■Ktisfie  the  canoaSy  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert. 

Tlie  gen»^  notions  '  physiognomers  give,  be  these ;  black  colour  argues 
natural  meiancholy  ;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsutenesSy  broad  veins,  much  hair 
OM  the  brows,  saith  ^  Gratanarolus,  cap.  7.  and  a  UtUe  head,  out  of  Aristotle : 
high  sanguine  red  colour  shews  head-melancholy :  they  that  stutter  and  are 
hdld,  will  be  soonest  melancholy,  (as  Avicenna  supposeth)  by  reason  of  the 
dnoess  of  their  Inrains.  But  he  that  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of  hu- 
nours  and  wits  out  of  physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and 
Polemns,  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase,  upon  Aristotles  Physiognomy, 
Btt)tista  Portas  four  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scot  de  secretis  naturtt,  John  de 
laoigme,  Montahus,  Antony  Zara,  ana^.  ingeniorum,seci.  2.  memb.  23. et  lib.  4. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretell  melancholy.  Tansier,  lib.  5. 
cop.  2.  (who  bath  comprehended  the  summ  of  John  de  Indagine,  Tricassus, 
Corvinus,  and  others,  in  his  book)  thus  hath  it :  *■  The  Saturnine  line  going 
fiom  the  rascetta  through  the  hand,  to  Satums  mount,  and  there  intersected 
bff  certain  little  lines,  argues  melancholy ;  so  if  the  vital  and  natural  make 
«  acute  angle.  Aphorism  1 00  :  The  Saturnine,  epatick,  and  natural  lines, 
9akimg  a  gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  argue  as  much ;  which  Ooclenius(cap, 
6.  C^ros^  repeaU  verlnUim  out  of  him.  In  general,  they  conclude  all,  that 
if  Satums  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  intersections,  ^  such  men 
vt  most  part  melancholy,  miserable,  and  full  of  disquietness,  care  and 
trouble,  continually  vexed  with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  alway  sorrowful, 
fearful^  suspicious :  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes, 
V^ings,  woods,  walks,  8fc.  ThaddsBUs  Haggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath 
ontam  aphorisms  derived  from  Satums  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he 
coUects  a  melancholy  disposition  ;  and  ^  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations 
'vom  those  other  parts  of  the  body,  as,  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen ;  ^  or  in 
^  nails,  if  it  appear  black,  it  sigmfieth  much  care,  grief,  contention,  avid 
nielancholy.  The  reason  he  refers  to  the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  him- 
self, that,  for  seven  years  space,  he  had  such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that 
vhile  was  in  perpetual  law-sutes,  controversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of 
hoDoor,banidiment,grief,care,&c.  and  when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots 
^uished«  Cardan,  in  his  book  de  libris  propriis,  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own 
person,  that,  a  httle  before  his  sons  death,  he  had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared 
m  one  of  his  naib,  and  dilated  it  self  as  he  came  nearer  his  end.  But  I  am  over- 
tsdioos  m  these  toyes,  which  (howsoever,  in  some  mens  too  severe  censures, 
tbey  may  be  held  absurd  and  ridiculous)  I  am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  bor- 
Yoved  from  circumforanean  rogues  and  Gipsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of 
^vorthy  philosophers,  and  physicians,  yet  living,  some  of  them,  and  religious 
pofeasors  in  fsunous  universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize  that  which  they 
We  saidy  and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Old  age  a  cause. 
Secundart  peculiar  causes  efficient  (so  called  in  respect  of  the  other  pre- 
cedent) are  either  congeniUe,  interme,  innata,  as  they  term  them,  inward, 
isoate,  inbred ;  or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we 
ttre  bora  :  congenite,  or  bom  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or  prater 

■  Job.  de  Indaf .  c.  9.  Montaltni,  cap.  89.  r  Caput  })anrtim  qui  habent,  cerebrum  habent  et  spi- 
vttoipleruniqiie  aiuruatot.— Facile  incidunt  in  melanchoUam  nibicundi.  A6tius.  Idem  Moaialtus.  c. 
tt  e  Otleno.  *  Saturaina,  a  Tasc<>tt&  per  mediam  manum  decurrens.  usque  ad  radicem  mentis  Sa- 
^i,  t  parria  lineis  interaecta,  arguit  melancholieos.  Aphoria.  78.  ^  Agitantur  raiseriis,  continuia 
niqaietadiaiboft,  neqoe  uoqnam  a  solicitudine  liberi  sunt :  anxie  affliguntur  amarissimls  intra  cogita- 
liOBibas,  semper  trutes,  sospiciosi.  meticulosi :  cogitationes  sunt,  velle  agrum  colere.  stagna  amant  et 
f«l«dn.  Ice.  Jo.  de  Indagiue,  Ub.  1.  « Ccslestis  Pbysiogn.  lib.  10.  «  Cap.  14.  lib.  9.  Idem.  Ma- 
cula la  ungvlEs  nigns,  litea,  tIxss,  roelancholiam  significant,  ab  bumore  in  corde  tali. 
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naturam  (at  *  Femelius  calb  it),  that  diitemperature,  which  we  have  from 
our  parents  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is 
natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  ^  old  age,  which  being 
cold  and  drv,  and  of  the  same  quatity  as  melancholy  is,  must  needs  cause  it, 
by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing  of  adust  humours. 
Therefore  '  Melancthon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  senes 
plerumgue  delirdsse  in  senectdy  that  old  m^i  familiarlv  dote,  ob  atram  bilem^ 
for  black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them :  and  Rhasis,  that 
Arabian  physician,  (in  his  Cant,  lib,  1.  cap,  9.)  calls  it  **  a  necessary  and  tit- 
separable  accident  to  all  old  and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years^  (as 
the  ^Psalmist  saith)  all  is  trouble  and  sorrow ;  and  common  experience  con- 
firms the  truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especially  in  such  as  have  Uved 
in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  imployments,  much  business,  much  com- 
mand, and  many  servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  off  ex  abrupto ;  as  ^  Charles 
the  Fifth  did  to  King  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden.  They  are  overcome 
with  melancholy  in  an  instant ;  or,  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses,  they 
dote  at  last,  {senex  bispuer)  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates,  through 
common  infirmities  incident  to  their  age;  full  of  ache,  sorrow,  and  grief,  chil- 
dren again,  dizards ;  they  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves  ; 
^  they  are  angry,  waspish,  displeased  with  every  thing,  suspicious  of  all^ 
wayward^  covetous,  hardy  (saith  Tully)  self-willed^  superstitious,  selfcon^ 
ceiled,  br aggers  and  admirers  of  themselves,  as  BalUiasar  Castalio  hath 
truly  noted  of  them.  This  natural  infirmity  is  most  eminent  in  old  women, 
and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggery,  or  such 
as  are  witches ;  insomuch  that  ^  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulncus  Molitor, 
Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and 
this  humour  of  melancholy.  And,  whereas  it  is  controverted,  whether  they 
can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride  in  the  air  upon  a  coulstafTout  of  a  chimney- 
top,  transform  themselves  into  cats,  dogs,  &c.  translate  bodies  from  place 
to  place,  meet  in  companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copula- 
tion with  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy,  which  do- 
mineers in  them,  to  ™  somniferous  potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  devils 
policy.  Non  IcBdjint  omntno,  (saith  Wierus)  aut  quid  mirum  faciunt,  (de 
Lamiis,  lib,  3.  cap,  36.)  ut  putatur :  solum  vitiatam  habent  phantasiam  ; 
they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their  **  brains  are  crazed.  ®  They  think 
they  are  witches  and  can  do  hurt,  but  do  not.  But  this  opinion  Bodine, 
Erastus,  Danceus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella,  {de  Sensu 
rerum,  lib,  4.  cap,  9.)  PDandinus  the  Jesuit,  {lib  2.  de  Animd)  explode; 
*»Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melancholy,  they  deny  not, 
but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasie  alone,  so  to  delude  themselves  and  others, 
or  to  produce  such  effects. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Parents  a  cause  by  propagation. 
That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  whole 
or  part,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  which  'Femelius  cdXhprceter  natu- 
ram, or  unnatural,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease ;  for  as  he  'justifies,  quale  pa- 
rentum,  maxime patris,  semen  obtigerii,  tales  evadunt  simulares  spermatictB" 
que  partes :  quocumque  etiam  morbo  pater,  quumgenerat,  tenetur,  cum  semine 

•  Lib.  1.  PaUi.  c  11.  '  Venit  enim,  propenta  malit,  inopinm  senectus  :  Et  dolor  ctatem  jumU  in- 
ease  meam.  BoSthius,  met  I.  de  consoi.  pnilos.  f  Cap.  de  humoribus,  lib.  de  animl.  ^  Neceaaa- 
rium  accidens  decrepitis,  ei  inseparabile.  •  Psal.  90.  10.  J  Meteran.  Belff.  hisU  lib.  1.  ^  Sant 
morosi.  et  anxii,  et  tracundi,  et  difficiles  senes,  si  quaerimus.  etiam  aran.  Tull.  de  seneetute. 
*  Lib.  2.  de  Aulico.  Senes  a^ari,  morosi,  jactabundi,  philauti,  deliri.  superstitiosi,  suspiciosi,  &c. 
Lib.  3.  de  lamiis,  c.  17,  et  18.  "Solanam,  opium,  luni  adeps,  lac  asini,  &c.  san^is  infantum,  ftc 
■  Corrupta  est  iis  ab  humore  melanchoHco  piuuitasia.  Njmannus.  •  Hutant  se  ledere,  quando  non 
lanlunt.  f  Qui  bee  in  iraa^nationis  rim  referre  conati  sunt,  aut  atrs  bilis,  inanem  prursus  laborem 
9u«cepcrunt.       i  Lib.  3.  cap.  4.  omnif.  mag.       '  Lib.  1.  c.  11.  patb.       •  Ut  artbritici,  epilep.  ke. 
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trmrftrt  in  prolem :  such  as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the 
nut;  andy  look,  what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will 
hife  tiler  him,  *amd  is  as  well  inheritor  of  his  injirmities,  as  of  his  lands.  And 
when  the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  fat  her  is  corrupt,  there,  ("  saith 
Roger  Bacon)  the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  son  must  needs  be  cor* 
npt :  and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  father  to  the  son.  Now  this 
dfih  lot  so  much  appear  in  the  composition  of  die  body,  according  to  that  of 
Hippocrates,  ^tJi  Aom/,  proportion,  scarrs,  and  other  lineaments;  but  in  man- 
mmand  conditions  of  the  mind:  Etpatrum  in  natos  abeunt,  cum  semine,  mores, 
Sefeocos  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh ;  so  had  hb  posterity,  as  Trogus 
RCQids,  /.  15.  Lepidus  (in  Pliny,  1,7,  c.  17)  was  purbhnd ;  so  was  his  son. 
Tte  fioDOQs  fiunily  of  ^nobarbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  sumamed,  from 
that  red  beards.  The  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indians  flat  noses,  are  propa* 
gated ;  the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as  ^  Buxtor- 
fini  observes.  Their  voice,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are  likewise  derived,  with 
lO  t^  rest  of  their  conditions  and  infirmities ;  such  a  mother,  such  a  daugh- 
ter; their  very  *  afiections  Lemnius  contends  to  follow  their  seed,  and  the 
maiiee  and  bad  conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed 
is  their  parents,  I  need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  melancholy,  but 
tint  it  is  an  hereditary  disease,  y  Paracelsus  in  express  words  afiirms  it,  lib, 
ie  wufrb,  amendum.  To,  4.  Tr,  1. ;  so  doth  'Crato  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Mo- 
Btfins :  so  doth  Bruno  Seidelius,  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurab,  Montaltus 
proves  (cap,  11.)  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Plutarch,  that  such  hereditarydis- 
poikioQsare  frequent;  et  hone  (inquit) Jieri rear ob participatum  melancho^ 
&asi  intewqteraniium  (speaking  of  a  patient)  :  I  think  he  became  so  by  par- 
ticipttion  of  melancholy.  Darnel  Sennertus  {lib,  I,  part.  2.  cap,  9)  will  have 
Ail  melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  the  father  to  the  son,  but 
to  the  whole  fiunily  sometimes ;  quandoque  totis  familiis  hsreditativam, 
^Foceitas,  in  his  Medicinal  Observations,  illustrates  this  point  with  an  ex- 

Si  of  a  merchant  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance ;  so 
Rodericos  a  Fonseca,  {Tom,  1.  consul,  69)  by  an  instance  of  a  young 
■in  that  was  so  affected  ex  matre  melancholicd,  had  a  melancholy  mother, 
et  victu  melancholico,  and  kul  diet  together.  Ludovicus  Mercatus,  a  Spanish 
pbTsdan,  (in  that  excellent  tract,  which  he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary 
waies,  Tom.  2.  oper,  lib,  5.)  reckons  up  leprosie,  as  those  **Galbots  in 
G^KODj,  hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsie,  &c.  Amongst  the 
leit,  tluB  and  madness  after  a  set  time  comes  to  many,  which  he  calls  a  mi- 
ncakms  thing  m  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  habit. 
And,  that  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the 
f^^,  and  goes  to  the  son,  ^  or  takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third, 
w  a  Hneal  descent,  and  doth  not  alwayes  produce  the  same,  but  some  like, 
e»d  a  symbolizing  disease.  These  secundary  causey,  hence  derived,  are 
commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  <^  Wolphius  holds)  s<spe  mutant  decreta  n- 
^^non ;  they  do  often  alter  the  primary  causes,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens. 
For  these  reasons,  belike,  the  church  and  common-wealth,  humane  and  di- 
'jnc  laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding  such  mar- 
n>g€s  as  are  any  whit  allyed;  and,  as  Mercatus  adviseth  all  families,  to  take 

'Ct  iU,  mm  tarn  poeafarionum,  qnani  moTbonim  haredes  sint.  ■  Bpist  de  tecretis  artk  et  na- 
^*.  c  7.  Nam  in  not  qaod  patres  corrapti  aunt,  genennt  fllioa  corrupts  complexlonia,  et  compoai- 
((•■tt;  ft  flii  eomm,  eidem  de  cauaaft,  ae  corrumpunt ;  et  aic  derlraU  corruptto  a  patribna  et  ffUoa. 
«  'liaa  tui  (iaqaitHippocratea)  gibboa  et  eicatricea  oria  et  corporia  habitum  agnoscia  ex  iia,  aed  verum 
*»»•«»,  g^tea.  morea,  morboa.  Ac.  *  Synagog.  Jud.  «  Affeotua  parentum  in  fetua  tranaeunt, 
*tMaem  naUtia  parentibua  impotanda,  I.  4.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat  mtrac.  J  TSx  pituitoais  pitui. 
tw.  «x  UJoala  bUio^,  ex  lienoaiaet  melanchoUcia  melancholid.  *Ep.  174.  in  Scolu.  Naacitur 
''^  nu.  alitoTQue.  et  una  cum  parentibus  habcmua  malum  hunc.  Jo.  Peleaiua,  lib.  9.  de  euri 
■lahctoom.  •  Lib.  10.  obaerr.  15.  ^ Maginua,  Oeoff.  •  Sepe non  eundem.  aed ai- 
dMcit  eftctnm.  et  illaao  oarente  tranait  in  nepotem.       '  IHaL  pr»flx.  genitoria  Leoritij. 


■i^  FrodMdt  efhstu'm.  et  ill«ao  parente  tranait  in  nepotem.       '  IHaL  pr»flx.  genitoria  Leoritij. 
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such,  si  fieri  possit,  qtUB  maxime  distant  nattardf  and  to  make  choice  of  Uiose 
that  are  most  differing  m  complexion  from  them ;  if  they  love  their  own,  and 
respect  the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been  ordered  by  Gods 
especial  providence,  that,  in  all  ages,  there  should  be,  (as  usually  there  is)  once 
in  *  sijL  hundred  years,  a  transmigration  of  nations  to  amend  and  purifie  their 
blood,  as  we  alter  seed  upon  our  land,  and  that  thape  should  be  as  it  were 
an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths  and  Vandales,  and  many  such  like 
people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia,  and  Sarmatia  (as  some 
suppose),  and  over^ran,  as  a  deluge,  most  part  of  Europe  and  Africk,  to  alter 
(for  our  good)  our  complexions,  which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary 
infirmities,  which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A  souiid 
generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us,  as  those  northom 
men  usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases ;  to  qualifie 
and  make  us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day,  and  those 
about  Brasile,  (as  a  late  ^writer  observes)  in  me  isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from 
all  hereditary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas,  without  help  of  physick, 
they  live  commonly  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  or  more ;  as  in  the  Or- 
chades  and  many  other  places.  Such  are  the  common  effects  of  temperance, 
and  intemperance :  but  I  will  descend  to  particulars,  and  shew  by  what  means, 
and  by  whom  especially,  this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senibus  nati  raro  sunt  firmi  temperamenti :  old  mens  children 
are  seldom  of  a  good  temperament,  (as  Scohzius  supposeth,  contult.  177) 
and  therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease :  and,  as  «  Levinus  Lemnius  farther 
adds,  old  men  beget,  most  part,  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons, 
and  seldom  merry.  He  that  beg^  a  child  on  a  full  stomach,  will  either 
have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  ^  Cardan  thinks,  contradict,  med,  lib.  1 . 
contradict.  18);  or,  if  the  parents  be  sick  or  have  any  great  pain  of  the 
head,  or  megrim,  head-ache,  Q  Hieronymus  Wolfius  doth  instance  in  a  child 
of  Sebastian  Castalio's)  or  if  a  drunken  man  get  it  chiki,  it  will  never,  likely, 
have  a  good  brain,  as  GeUius  argues,  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  JSbrU  gignunt  ebrios  : 
one  drunkard  begets  another,  saith  i  Plutarch,  (sym.  lib.  1 .  qu€est.  5.)  whose 
sentence  ^  Lemnms  approves,  /.  I.e.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Gen.  de  qui  sit 
med.  cent.  3.fol.  182.  Macrobius  lib.  1.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  21.  Tract.  1 . 
cap.  8.  and  Aristotle  himself  sect.  2.  nrob.  4.  Foolish,  drunken,  or  hair- 
brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth  cnildren  like  unto  themselves,  tnorosos 
et  languidos;  and  so  likewise  he  that  lyes  with  a  menstruous  woman. 
Intemperantia  Veneris,  quam  in  nautis  prasertim  insectatur  *  Lemnius^  qui 
uxores  ineunt,  nulld  menstrui  decursils  ratione  habitd^  nee  observato  inter^ 
lunioy  prtEcipua  caussa  est,  noxia,  perniciosa ;  {concubitum  hunc  exitialetn 
ideoy  et  pestiferum,  vocat  Roderictis  a  Castro,  Lusitanus ;  detestantur  ad 
unum  otnnes  medici)  turn  et  quartd  lund  conceptij  infelices  plerumque  et 
amenfes,  deliri,  stolidi,  morbosi,  impuri,  invalidi,  tetrd  lue  sordidi,  minime 
vitales,  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  anitni  destituti :  ad  laborem  nati,  si 
seniores  {inquit  ™  Eustathius)  nt  Hercules,  et  alii.  °  Judtti  maxime  insec- 
tanturfoedum  hunc  et  immundum  apud  Christianas  concubitum,  ut  illicitum 
abhorrent,  et  apud  suos  prohibent ;  et  quod  Christiani  toties  leprosi,  amenteSy 
tot  morbilli,  impetigines,  alphi,  psora,  cutis  et  faciei  decolorationes,  tarn 
multi  morbi  epidemid,  acerbi,  et  venenosi  sint,  in  hunc  immundum  concubi- 

•  Bodin.  de  rep.  cap.  de  periodiB  reip.  'CUudius  Abarille,  Gapuchion,  in  his  ▼oTaee  to  Man^an. 
1614.  c.  45.  Nemo  fere  egrotus,  sano  omnes  et  robusto  corpore,  vivunt  annos  180, 140,  sine  meUic{n&. 
Idem.  Hector  Bo^thius  de  insnlis  Orchad.  et  Damianus  a  Goes  de  Scandil.  »  Lib.  4.  c.  3.  de  occult, 
nat.  mlr.  Tetricos  plerumque  filios  senes  progenerant  et  tristes,  rarius  exhilaratos.  •■  Coitus  super 
repletionera  pessimus,  et  filii  qui  turn  gignuntur,  aut  roorbosi  sunt,  aut  stolidi.  <  Dial,  pnefix.  Leo- 
ritio.  i L.  deed,  liberis.  « De  occui.  nat.  mor.  Teraulentw et  stoHd» mulieres  liberos  plerunque 
producunt  sibi  similes.  >  Lib.  2.  c.  8.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Oood  master  schoolmaster,  do  not  engUsh 
this.       ■  De  nat  mul.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.       •  Boxendorphins,  o.  13.    Synag.  Jud.  Bsek.  18. 
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tun  reficiwU :  et  crudeles  in  pignora  vocant,  qui^  quartd  lund,  proftuente 
hoc  wtensuM  illuvief  concubitum  hunc  non  prehorrescunt.  Damnavit  olim 
dimMa  2er,  et  morte  mulctavit  hujusmodi  homines  (Lev.  18.  20);  et  inde 
nad  si  qui  deformes  aut  mutiliy  pater  dilapidatus^  quod  non  contineret  ab 
^mmundd  muliere,  Gregorius  Magnus^  petenti  Augustino  numquid  apud 
^  Britamnos  hujusmodi  concubitum  tolefarety  severe  prohibuit  viris  suis  turn 
wusceri  feminas  in  consuetis  suis  menstruis,  ^c,  I  spare  to  English  this 
which  I  have  said.  Another  cause  some  give — inordinate  diet,  as  if  a  man 
eat  garlicky  onions,  fast  over-much,  study  too  hard,  he  over-sorrowful,  dull, 
hetTj,  dejected  in  mind,  perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful,  &c.  their  children 
(saith  ^Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18)  vnll  be  much  subject  to  madness  and  melon- 
cWy ;  /br^  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be  fusled  or  mis-affected  by  such 
means  at  such  a  time^  their  children  will  be  fusled  in  the  brain  ;  they  will 
he  dull,  heavy  f  timorouSy  discontented  all  their  lives.  Some  are  of  opinion,  j 
lod  maintain  that  paradox  or  problem,  tliat  wise  men  beget  commonly 
fook.  Suidas  gives  instance  in  Aristarchus  the  grammarian  ;  duos  reliquit 
Ji&»,  Aristarcl^m  et  Aristachorum,  ambos  stultos ;  and  (which  ^  Erasmus 
mgeth  in  his  Moria)  fools  beget  wise  men.  Card,  subtil.  I.  12.  gives  this 
cause :  quoniam  spiritus  sapientium  ob  studium  resolvuntur^  et  in  cerebrum 
feruntur  a  corde :  because  their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and 
toroed  mto  anunal ;  drawn  from  the  heart,  and  those  other  parts,  to  the  brain. 
Lenmius  subscribes  to  that  of  Cardan,  and  assigns  this  reason,  quod  persolvant 
Mitum  languidtj  et  oscitanter;  unde  fetus  a  parentum  generositate  descis- 
«/ :  they  pay  their  debt  (as  Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives  remisly ;  by  which 
means  t&ir  children  are  weaklings,  and  many  times  idiots  and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain  to,  and  proceed 
faHn,the  mother.  If  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry,  peevish,  discontented, 
and  melandioly,  not  only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she 
cwries  the  child  in  her  womb,  (saith  Femelius,  path.  I.  1 .  11)  her  son  will  be 
to  likewise  afiected ;  and  worse  (as '  Lemnius  adds,  I,  4,  c.  7)  if  she  grieve 
Ofermuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  affiighted  and  terrified  by 
tome  fearful  object,  heard  or  seen,  she  endangers  her  child,  and  spoils  the 
tefflpeiature  of  it ;  for  the  strange  imagination  of  a  woman  works  enectually 

rn  ha  infiwt,  that  (as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Physiog.  ccelestis,  I.  5.  c.  2) 
leaves  a  mark  upon  it;  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such  as  prodi- 
pously  kmg  for  such  and  such  meats,  saith  Femelius,  and  be  addicted  to  like 
bomouis.  ^  If  a  great-bellied  woman  see  a  hare,  her  child  will  often  have 
on  kare-lipf  as  we  call  it.  Garceeus,  de  Judiciis  geniturarum,  c,  33.  hath  a 
memorable  example  of  one  Thomas  Nickell,  bom  in  the  city  of  Brandeburge, 
1551,  *  that  went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  dayes  of  his  life,  as  if  he 
wmldfall  to  the  ground^  because  his  mother y  being  great  with  child y  saw 
a  irunhen  man  reel  in  the  street.  Such  another  I  find  in  Martin  Wenri- 
chins,  cam.  de  ortu  monstrorum,  c.  17.  ^  I  saw,  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberge  in 
Oennany,  a  citizen  that  looked  like  a  carkass.  /  asked  him  the  cause :  he 
f^lyedy  his  mother ,  when  she  bore  him  in  her  womb,  saw  a  carkass  by 
chance,  and  was  sore  affrighted  with  it,  that  ex  eo  fetus  ei  assimilatus ; 
fivm  a  ghastly  impression,  the  child  was  like  it. 

So  many  several  ways  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for  our  fathers  de&ults ; 
n  10  much  that  (as  FemeUus  tmly  saith)  "^  it  is  the  greatest  part  of  our 


'Draiias,  obt.  Ub.  3.  cap.  80.      ^Bed.  Ecd.  hist  lib.  1.  c  87.  respon.  10.     ^Nam  spiritus  cerebri 
if  taa  maie  aficiantar,  tales  procreant;  et  quales  ftierint  affectus,  tales  fiUorum :  ex  trutibus  tristes, 
ttJaeuDdis  JQCandi  nascuntar,  &e.       '  Pol .  229.  mer.     Socrates  children  were  fools.    Sab.       •De 
'.•at.«ifr.-  ^      -  .    ^         -  ....  


[r.  Pica,  morbus  mulierum.       *  Baptista  Porta,  loco  prod.    Ex  leporum  intuitu  plercaue 

I edimtbifldo superiore  labeHo.       "Quasi  mox  in  terram  coUapsurus,  per  omnem  Tltam  In- 

ttdclMt,  eam  mater  sraTida  ebrhim  homiqem  sic  incedentem  riderat       ^  Civem  ilacie  oadaveros&,  qui 
4Wt,  Ite.        •Opt&nm  btmt  nasci ;  maxima  pars  feltoitatis  nostra  bene  nasoi :  qoamobrem  pns- 
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felicity  to  be  well  bom ;  and  it  were  happy  for  humane  kind,  if  only  such 
parents,  as  are  sound  of  body  and  mind,  should  be  suffered  to  marry.  An 
nusbandman  will  sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  his  land ;  he 
will  not  rear  a  bull  or  an  horse,  except  he  be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  per- 
mit him  to  cover  a  mare,  except  he  be  well  assured  of  his  breed ;  we  make 
choice  of  the  best  rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best 
dogs ;  quanto  id  diligentius  in  procreandis  liberis  observandum  ?  and  how 
carefbl  then  should  we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children  ?  In  former  time,  some 
»  countreys  have  Ijeen  so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a  child  were 
crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away ;  so  did  the  In- 
dians of  old  (by  the  relation  of  Curtius),  and  many  other  well-governed  com- 
monwealths, according  to  the  discipline  of  those  tunes.  Heretofore,  in  Scot- 
land (saith  y  Hect.  Boethius)  if  any  were  visited  with  the  failing  sickness, 
madness,  gout,  leprosie,  or  any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to 
be  propagated  from  the  father  to  the  son,  he  was  instantly  gelded ;  a  woman 
kept  from  all  company  of  men;  and  if  by  chance,  having  some  such  disease, 
she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she  with  her  brood  were  buried  alive  :  and 
this  was  done  for  the  common  good,  lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or 
corrupted.  A  severe  doom,  you  will  say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Chris- 
tians, yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now,  by  our  too  much 
facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty 
and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary 
diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free  from  some  grievous  infirmity 
or  other.  When  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many 
stallions  of  the  race ;  or,  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards,  lame  or  maimed, 
unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot,  (as  he  said)  *jure  htere- 
ditario  sapere  jubentvr ;  they  must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance ;  it 
comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt ;  we  have  many  weak  persons, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst  us,  crazed  fami- 
lies,/7aren/e5  peremptores ;  our  fathers  bad ;  and  we  are  like  to  be  worse. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Bad  diet  a  cause.  Substance,  Quality  of  meats. 
According  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these  secun- 
dary  causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  I  must  now  proceed  to  the  outward 
and  adventitious,  which  happen  unto  us  after  we  are  bom.  And  those  are 
either  evident,  remote ;  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest :  continent 
causes  some  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  are  sub- 
divided again  into  necessary  and  not  necessary.  Necessary  (because  we 
cannot  avoid  them,  but  they  will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are 
those  six  non-natural  things,  so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  which 
are  principal  causes  of  this  disease  :  for,  dmost  in  every  consultation,  whereas 
they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes,  the  fault  is  found,  and  this  most  part 
objected  to  the  patient ;  peccavit  circa  res  sex  non  natnrales  :  he  hath  still 
offended  in  one  of  those  six.  Montanus,  (consil,  22)  consulted  about  a 
melancholy  Jew,  gives  that  sentence ;  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place ; 
and,  m  his  two  hundredth   forty  fourth   counsel,    censuring  a  melancholy 

c1«re  bumano  graeri  consultum  Tideretur,  ti  soH  parentes  bene  babiti  et  sani  liberi  operam  daient 
>  Infantes  infinni  pnecipitio  necad.  Bobemoit,  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Apud  Lacones  olim.  Lipsius,  epUt  85. 
cent,  ad  Belgas,  Dionysio  VUlerio,  8i  quos  aliqu&  roembrorum  parte  inutiles  noUverint,  necari  jubent. 
7  Lib.  1.  de  veterum  Scotorum  moribus.  Morbo  comitlUi,  dementiA,  manii,  lepii,  &c.  aut  simili  labe» 
wxm  Cusile  in  prolem  transmittitiir,  laborantes  inter  eoA,  ingenti  fact&  indagine,  inventot,  ne  irena 
fodAcontaffione  laderetur,  ex  iis  nati,  castraverunt ;  mulierra  bigusmodi  procul  a  Tiromm  consortio 
ablegftrant;  (mod  si  barum  aUqua  concepisse  inyeniebatur,  simul  com  foetu  nondnm  edito,  defodieba- 
tur  vira.       > ISupbonnlo  Satyr. 
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aouldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady  :  ^He  offended  in  all  those  six 
nom-naiural  things,  which  were  the  outward  causes,  from,  which  came  those 
immford  obstructions ;  and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention,  and  evacuation,  which 
are  more  material  than  the  other,  because  they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are 
ODoversant  in  keeping  or  expelling  it.  The  other  four  are,  air,  exercise, 
sleeping,  waking,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter. 
Hie  first  of  th^  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meact  and  drink,  and  causeth  me- 
lancholy, as  it  offends  in  substance  or  accidents,  that  is^  quantity,  quality, 
or  the  like.  And  well  it  may  be  called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as 
^Fernelius  holds,  it  hath  such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields 
the  wuitter  and  sustenance  of  them  ;  for  neither  air,  nor  perturbations,  nor 
any  of  those  other  evident  causes,  take  place  or  work  this  effect,  except  the 
amstituiian  of  body  and  preparation  of  humours  do  concur ;  that  a  man 
wunf  say^  this  diet  is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will ; 
and  from  this  alone,  melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies  arise.  Many 
physicians,  I  confess,  have  written  copious  volumes  of  this  one  subject,  of 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  manner  of  meats;  as,  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the 
Jew;  Halyabbas,  Avicenna,  Mesue,  Arabians;  Grordonius,  Villanovanus, 
Weaker,  Johannes  Bruerinus,  sitologia  de  Esculentis  et  Poculentis,  Michael 
Saranarola,  Tract.  2.  cap.  8.  Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib.  de  regimine  se^ 
nmm,  Cnrio  in  his  comment  on  Schola  Salema,  Godefridus  Stekius  arte 
med.  Marsilius  Ck^atus,  Ficinus,  Ranzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus, 
regim.  sanitatis,  Frietagiiis,  Hugo  Fridevallius^  &c.  besides  many  other  in 
*  English;  and  almost  every  peculiar  phy9ician  discourseth  at  large  of  all 
pecnliar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melancholy.  Yet,  because  these  books  are 
not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly  toudi  what  kind  of  meats  ingender 
this  humour,  through  their  several  species,  and  which  are  to  be  avoided. 
How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits  first,  and  after  humours, 
by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of  our  body,  Femelius  and 
others  wiU  shew  you.  I  hasten  to  the  thing  it  self;  and,  first,  of  such  diet  as 
oiknds  in  substance. 

Beef.}  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in 
the  second,  saith  Gal.  /.  3.  c.l.de  alim.fac.)  is  condemned  by  him,  and  all 
succeeding  authors,  to  breed  gross  melancholy  blood ;  good  for  such  as  are 
soond,  and  of  a  strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men,  if  ordered  aright, 
ccNmed,  young,  of  an  ox,  for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  species  are  held  best ;  or, 
if  old,  ^  such  as  have  been  tired  out  with  labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and 
Sabellicus  commend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best,  and  easiest  of 
digestion  ;  we  commend  ours ;  but  all  is  rejected  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a 
resty  life,  any  ways  inclined  to  melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion.  Tales 
(Galen  thinks)  die  jTaci/i  melancholicis  (egritudinibus  capiuntur. 

Pork."]  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  md^  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  but  alto- 
g^her  unfit  for  such  as  Uve  at  ease,  or  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or 
mind  ;  too  moist,  fiill  of  hmnours,  and  therefore  noxia  delicatis,  saith  Sava- 
naiola,  ex  earum  usu  ut  dubitetur,  an  febris  quartana  geiieretur :  naught 
for  qneasie  stomachs,  in  so  much,  diat  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a  quartan 
ague. 

Ooat.]    Saranarola  discommends  goats  flesh,  and  so  doth  *  Bruerinus, 

•FeeitoauiUdeliGte,  qme  fieri  poasimt,  elrca  res  sex  non  natunlet ;  eteefherant  c&qm»  extriniecc 
«z  ovfbiM  MMtca  orUB  mot  obctractioiiet.  ^  Path.  1. 1.  e.  S.  Maximam  in  gignendia  morbla  rim  ob- 
Itacl,  pahuinni,  materiamque  moibi  aoggerena :  nam  neo  ab  aSre,  nee  a  pertnrbationiboa,  rel  aliia 
■itaiBinina  caaaiia  mofbi  aunt,  niai  oonaentiat oorpoxia  praparatio,  et  humorum  conatitatio.  ut  aemel 
memm,  ■■»  sola  eat  omniiim  moibomm  mater,  eoamal  aliua  eatienitor.  Ab  bae  morU  aponte  M»pe 
iMinni-r  wSak  aM  eogcnte  eanaii.  •  Gogan,  BUot,  Vauhan.  ^^er.  «  Frietagiua.  •  Non  Ua- 
4Bter«  mriamhoHcmn  pnsbet  alimentam.  ,      ^  ^^ ,  .> 
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/.  13.  c.  19,  calling  it  a  fihhy  beast,  and  rammish ;  and  therefore  supposeth  it 
will  breed  rank  and  filthy  substance :  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender, 
Isaac  excepts,  Bruerinus,  and  Galen,  /.  I.e.  \.  de  alimentorufn  facultatibus. 

Hart,]  Hart,  and  red  deer ,  ^kath  an  evil  name;  it  yields  gross  nutria 
ment ;  a  strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto  a  horse,  which  althou^ 
some  countries  eat,  as  Tartars  and  they  of  China,  yet  'Galen  condemns. 
Young  foals  are  as  commonly  eaten  in  Spain,  as  red  deer,  and,  to  furnish 
their  navies,  about  Malaga  especially,  often  used.  But  such  meats  ask  long 
baking  or  seething,  to  qualifie  them ;  and  yet  all  will  not  serye. 

Venisony  Fallow  Deer.]  All  venison  is  melancholy,  and  begets  bad 
blood  :  a  pleasant  meat  in  great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have  more  parks  in 
England  than  there  are  in  all  Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  Tis 
somewhat  better,  hunted,  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery  ; 
but  generally  bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

Hare.]  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion :  it  breeds 
incubus,  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams ;  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is 
condemned  by  a  jury  of  physicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say  that  hare 
is  a  merry  meat,  and  that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martials  epigram  testifies 
to  Gellia ;  but  this  is  per  accidens,  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry 
company,  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not 
otherwise  to  be  understood. 

Conies.]  ** Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus  compares  them 
to  beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  sanit.  part.  3.  c.  17  :  yet  young  rabbets,  by  all 
men,  are  approved  to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion,  breed  melandioly. 
Aretseus,  lib.  7.  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  ^bowels,  brains,  entAtls, 
marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
&c.  They  are  rejected  by  Isaac,  lib.  2.  part.  3.  Magninus,  part.  3.  c(q).  17. 
Bruerinus,  lib.  12.     Savanarola,  Rub.  32.  Tract.  2. 

Milk.]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese,  curds,  &c. 
increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  most  wholesome).  J  Some 
except  asses  milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good, 
especially  for  young  children ;  but,  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  "^  not 
good  for  those  that  have  unclean  storoacks,  are  subject  to  headach,  or  have 
green  wounds,  stone,  &c.  Of  all  cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call 
banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best.  Ex  vetustis  pessimus,  the  older,  stronger, 
and  harder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  discourseth  in  his  Epistle  to  Melancthon, 
cited  by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5.  Oal.  3.  de  cibis  boni  sued,  S^c. 

FowL]  Amongst  fowl,  ^peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl,  are  for- 
bidden, as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  hems,  cranes,  coots,  didappers,  waterh^is, 
with  all  those  teals,  curs,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in 
winter  out  of  Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the  year 
are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though  these  be  fair  in 
feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good  outside  (like  hypocrites),  white  in 
plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melan- 
choly meat.  Oravant  et  putrefaciunt  stomachuniy  saith  Isaac,  paH.  5.  de  vol, 
their  young  ones  are  more  tolerable ;  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  disproves. 

Fishes.]  Rhasis  and  ™  Ma^inus  discommend  all  fish,  and  say,  they  breed 
viscosities,  sluny  nutriment,  httle  and  humorous  nourishment ;  Savanarola 

'  Male  alit  cerrina  (inqnit  Frietagios} :  cnssiasimom  et  atribflarinm  fiipp«4itat  aUmentum.  t  Lib. 
de  aubtiUas.  dintft.  Equina  earo  et  aainina  equinis  dcnda  eat  hominibua  et  aaininia.  ^  Param  abennt 
a  naturft  leporem.  Bruerinoa,  1. 18.  cap .  85.  pnllonnn'teiiera  et  optima.  *  lllaudabiHs  aueci  nansecm 
provocant  i  Piso.  Altomar.  ^  Curio.  Frietasiua.  Maffninua.  part  S.  cap.  n.->Mereurialto,  de 
affect  lib.  1.  c  10,  excepta  all  milk  meata  in  bypochondriacd  melanc&oly.  *  wecker.  Syntax,  theor. 
p.  8.  laaac,  Bruer.  lib.  15.  cap.  80»  et  31.       »  Cap.  18.  part  S. 
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adds  cold,  moist ;  and  phleg^matick,  Isaac ;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all 
coU  and  melancholy  complexions.  Others  make  a  difference,  rejecting  only, 
UDODg  fresh-water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  craw-fish  (which  Bright  approves, 
eop.  6),  and  such  as  are  hred  in  muddy  and  standing  witters,  and  have  a  taste 
of  mud,  as  Franciscus  Bonsuetus  poetically  defines.  {Lib.  de  aquatilibus) 

Nnn  pisces  omnef,  qui  stagna  lacnaqne  ft^qnenUnt, 

Semper  phusucei  detertorls  habent 
All  fish,  that  standing  pools  and  lakes  frequent. 
Do  ever  yield  bad  juyoe  and  nourishment 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius  (c.  34.  de  pUdhus  fluvial.)  highly  magnifies,  and 
aaith,  none  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  and  scrupulosi ;  some  scrupulous 
penons :  but  °  eeU  (c.  33.)  he  abhorretk :  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all 
phfucians  detest  them,  especially  about  the  solstice.  Gomesius  (lib.  1 .  c.  22. 
de  sale)  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vilifie,  and, 
abore  the  rest,  drved,  sowced,  indurate  fish,  as  ling,  fiimados,  red-herrings, 
•prats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish.  ^  Tim.  Bright  excepts 
lobster  and  crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contra- 
dicu,  lib.  22.  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  congre,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackerel, 
skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.  Franciscus  Bon- 
saetus  accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  in  his  book  de 
Piscurm  naturd  et  prceparatione,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1544, 
(with  moet  elegant  pictures)  esteems  carp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat. 
Pauhis  Jovius,  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves  of  it ;  so  doth 
Dabravios  in  hb  books  of  fish-ponds.  Frietagius  p  extob  it  for  an  excellent 
wholesome  meat,  and  puts  it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank ;  and  so  do 
most  of  our  countrey  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no  other 
fish.  But  this  controversie  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgement,  by  Bruerinus, 
2. 22.  tf .  13.  The  difference  riseth  from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  ^  sometunes 
maddy,  sometimes  sweet :  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is,  firom  whence  they 
be  taken.  In  like  manner  almost,  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh  fish.  But 
see  more  in  Rondeletius,  Bellonius,  Oribasms,  lib.  7.  cap.  22.  Isaac,  1. 1.  espe- 
cially Hippolytus  Salvianus,  who  is  ijistar  amnium,  solus,  ^c.  Howsoever 
they  may  be  wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good.  P.  Fo- 
lestiis,  in  his  Medicinal  Observations, '  relates,  that  Carthusian  fryers,  whose 
hving  is  most  part  fish,  are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order ; 
and  that  he  found  by  experience,  bemg  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at 
Delph  in  Holland.  He  exemphfies  it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a 
Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  well  liking,  that,  by  solitary  living  and  fish« 
eating,  became  so  misafiected. 

Herbs.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten,  I  find  gourds,  cowcumbers,  cole- 
worts,  melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome 
dreams,  and  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  (/oc.  affect.  I.  3. 
c.  6)  of  all  herbs,  condemns  cabbage ;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2.  c.  1.  animce  yravi- 
imiem/acii,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of  opmion,  that  all 
raw  herbs  and  sallets  breed  melancholy  blood,  except  bugloss  and  lettice. 
Crato  {comsil.  21.  Ub.  2)  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borrage, 
bttgk>88,  fennel,  parsly,  dill,  bawm,  succory.  Magninus,  {regim.  sanitatis, 
3.  part.  cap.  31)  omnes  herba  simpliciter  mal€B,  vid  cibi:  all  herbs  are  simply 
evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).     So  did  that  scoffing  cook  in  '  Plautus  hokl. 

*  OmiiI  loco  ct  omni  tempore  medici  dctestantor  angofllas,  pnaserttm  circa  tolstitiam.  Damnantor 
teai  snds  turn  togris.  •Cap.  fi.  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy.  p  OpUme  nutrit,  omnium  Judido, 
iaier  iiilwi  note  pisces  costu  praatanti.  n  Non  est  dubinm.  quin,  pro  Tirarioram  situ  ac  natiuA, 
rrMTfT  aUmcntorom  soAaatar diiferentias,  alibi  soaviores,  alibi latolentioTea.  '  Obserrat.  18.  lib.  10. 
'ffwdolas,  act.  3.  seen.  2.  ,     r\r^n  i  /> 
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Non  em  oommib  oondlo,  at  tUi  cotiui  aolent. 
Qui  mihi  eondite  prata  in  patinis  proferunt, 
Boves  qui  conrivas  fkchint,  herbasque  aggerunt 
Like  other  cooks,  I  do  not  supper  dress. 

That  put  whole  medows  in  a  platter. 
And  make  no  better  of  the  guests  than  beeres. 

With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  &tter. 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herbs  and  salleU 
(which  our  said  Plautus  calls  canas  terrestres,  Horace,  ccenas  dne  sanguine)  ; 
by  which  means,  as  he  follows  it, 

*Hic  homines  taro  brerem  vitaro  cohint 

Qui  herbas  hujusmodi  in  alvum  suam  congeront : 

Pormidolosum  dictn,  non  esu  modo, 

Quas  herbas  peoudes  non  edunt,  homines  edunt 

Their  lires,  that  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  short ; 

And  'tis  a  fearftil  thing  for  to  report. 

That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kind  of  meat, 

Which  rery  juments  would  reliiae  to  eat 

"  They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men  raw,  though 
qualified  with  oyl,  but  in  broths,  or  otherwise.  See  more  of  these  in  every 
"  husbandman  and  herbalist. 

Roots,]  Roots  (etsi  quarundam  gentium  opes  sint,  saith  Bruerinus — the 
wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food)  are  windy  and  bad,  or  trouUesome 
to  the  head ;  as  onyons,  garlick,  scallions,  turneps,  carrets,  radishes,  pars- 
nips. Crato  (lib.  2.  consil.  11)  disallows  all  roots;  though  ^some  approve 
of  parsnips  and  potatoes.  '  Magninus  is  of  Cratos  opinion — ^  they  trouble 
the  mind,  sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make  men  mad,  especially  gar- 
lick,  onyons,  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  them  a  year  together.  Guianerius 
{tract.  15.  cap.  2)  complains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus, 
even  parsnips  themselves,  which  are  the  best;  Lib.  9.  cap.  14.  pastinacarum 
usus  succos  gignit  improbos. 

Fruits, 2  Crato  (consil.  21.  lib.  I)  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts,  medlers,  serves,  &c.  San- 
guinem  infciunt,  saith  Villanovanus ;  they  infect  the  blood ;  and  putrifie  it, 
Magninus  holds,  and  must  not  therefore  be  taken,  vid  cibi,  aut  quantitate 
magna,  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any  great  quantity.  '  Cardan  makes 
that  a  cause  of  their  continual  sickness  at  Fessa  in  Africk,  because  they  live  so 
much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day.  Lauren  tins  approves  of  many 
fruits  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  which  others  disallow,  and,  amongst  tlie 
rest,  apples,  (which  some  likewise  commend)  as  sweetings,  pairmains,  pip- 
pins, as  good  against  melancholy ;  but  to  him  that  is  any  way  inclined  to  or 
touched  with  this  melancholy,  *  Nicholas  Piso,  in  his  Practicks,  forbids  all 
fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not  raw.  Amongst 
other  fruits,  ^Bruerinus  (out  of  Galen)  excepts  grapes  and  figs;  but  I  fi^ 
them  likewise  rejected. 

Pulse.]  All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  pease,  fitches,  &c.  they  fill  the  brain 
(saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome 
dreams.  And  therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of  oki,  may 
be  for  ever  applyed  to  melancholy  men,  A  fabis  abstinete;  eat  no  pease  nor 
beans.  Yet,  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them,  I  would  give  this  counsel ;  to  pre- 
pare them  according  to  those  rules  that  Amoldus  Villanovanus  and  Frietagius 
prescribe,  for  eating  and  dressing  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

jSjpicej.]  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are,  for  that  cause, 
forbidden  by  our  physicians,  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as 

( Planttts.  ibid.  «  Quare  recttos  raletodini  su«i  quisque  oonsulet,  qui,  lapsAs  prionun  parentitm  me- 
mor,  cas  plane  Tel  omiserit  rel  paree  degustftrit.  Kersleins,  cap.  4.  de  vero  usu  med.  ▼  In  Mtnldo  de 
Horto,  P.  Crescent  Herbastein.  Ite.  <*  Cap.  IS.  part  3.  Bright,  in  his  Tract  of  MeL  >  Intelleetiun 
turbant,  producunt  insaniam.  f  Andiri,  (inqult  Magnin.)  quod,  si  qnis  ex  eiii  per  annum  continue 
comedat,  in  insanistn  caderet  c.  13.  Improbi  suooi  sunt  cap.  IS.  "De  reium  rarletat.  In  FnsA 
plerumqne  morbosi,  quod  fhietns  eomedant  ter  in  die.       ■  Cap.  de  met       (^¥^^<^  {^ 
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pqiiper,  gingery  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  dates,  &c.  hony  and  sugar.  ^  Some 
except  bony  :  to  those  that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable ;  but  ^  dulcia  se  in 
Mem  veriuut ;  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  forbids  all  spice  (in  a 
consultation  of  his  for  a  melancholy  schoolmaster),  omnia  aromatica,  et  quid- 
quid  sanguinem  adurit :  so  doth  Femelius,  consiL  45;  Guianerius,  tract.  15. 
c.  2 ;  Mercurialis,  cons,  189.  To  these  I  may  add  all  sharp  and  sowre  things, 
luadoos,  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oyl,  vinegar,  verjuice,  mustard,  salt ;  as 
tweet  tlungs  are  obstructive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gomesius  in  his  books 
de  joie,  (/.  1.  c.  21 .)  highly  commends  salt ;  so  doth  Codronchus  (in  his  tract, 
de  sale  absinthiiy  Lemn.  /.  3.  c.  9.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Yet  common  expe- 
rience finds  sab,  and  salt-meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease  :  and 
for  that  cause,  belike,  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so 
much  as  in  their  bread,  ut  sine  perturhatione  anima  esset,  saith  mine  author 
— that  their  soub  mieht  be  free  from  perturbations. 

Bread.]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  pease,  beans,  oats,  rye,  or 
*  over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often  spoken  against  as  causing 
melancholy  juyce  and  wmd.  John  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of 
Scodand,  contends  much  for  the  wholesomeness  of  oaten  brestd.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  him,  then  Uving  at  Paris  in  France,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on  oats 
and  base  g^rain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he  doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  a  third  part  of  England,  did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread  ; 
that  it  was  as  wholsome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment. 
And  yet  Wecker  (out  of  Galen),  calls  it  horse  meat,  and  fitter  for  juments 
than  men,  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself,  (Lib.  1.  De  cibis  boni  et 
mail  sued)  more  largely  discoursing  of  com  and  bread. 

Whte.]  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drmks,  as 
Muscadine,  Malmsie,  Allegant,  Rumny,  Brownbastard,  Metheslen,  and  the 
like,  of  which  they  have  thirty  severed  kinds  in  Muscovy — all  such  made 
drinks  are  hurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  cholerick 
complexion,  young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy:  for  many  times  the 
drinking  of  wine  alone  causeth  it.  Arculanus  (c.  16  in  9.  Rkasis)  puts  in 
'wine  for  a  great  cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianerius 
{Tract  15.  c.  2)  tells  a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertain^ 
ment  in  his  house,  that,  Un  one  moneths  space ,  were  both  melancholy  by  drink- 
img  of  wine  :  one  did  nought  but  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Galen  (/.  de  caussis 
wtorb.  c.  3),  Matthiolus  (on  Dioscorides)  and,  above  all  other,  Andreas  Ba- 
chras  (/.  3.  18,  19,  20)  have  reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come 
by  wine.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  me- 
kncboly,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physick ;  and  so  doth  Mercurialis  grant, 
consU.  25.  In  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as  to  most  melancholy 
men  it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Perry.]  Cider  and  Perry  are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and,  for 
that  cause,  to  be  neglected ;  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Beer.].  Beer,  if  it  be  over  new  or  over  stale,  over  strong,  or  not  sod, 
smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sowr,  is  most  unwholsome,  fiets,  and  gauls,  &c. 
Hemricus  Ayrerus,  in  •*  a  consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypo- 
ekamdriacaf  melancholy,  discommends  beer ;  so  doth  '  Crato  (in  that  excel- 
lent counsel  of  his,  lib.  2.  consil.  21)  as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hop.  But 
he  means,  beUke,  that  thick,  black  Bohemian  beer  used  in  some  other  parts 
of  J  Germany. 


•Bri^l  (e.  &)  exoepti  Immiv.  '  Hor.  apad  Seoltiiam,  con 
liw  qaU  gigait  adiittem.  Sehol.  8aL  <  Vlnum  tarbidum. 
aami  la  ano  Mcnte  melancltolici  fketi  sunt         ^  Hildeshei: 


,  consiL  186.        "Ne  eomedas  enistam,  cho- 
um.       *  Bx  villi  potentis  Mbittone,  duo  AJe- 

k  Hildesheim,  spleil.  fol.  873.         <  Crassum  genenit 

i  About  OanUiek*  Inspraek,  Hamburg,  Lypsiok. 
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-nil  spissiiu  U1&, 


Otini  bibitur;  nfl  elsriut  est,  dam  mhMrituT}  unde 
Constat,  quod  multas  foces  in  corpora  unquKt 

Nothing  comes  in  so  thick  ; 

Nothing  goes  out  so  thin  ; 

It  must  ueeds  follow,  then. 

The  drugs  are  left  within 

as  that  old  ^  poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Styyi<B  monstrum  conforme  paludiy  a 
monstrous  drink,  like  the  river  Styx,  But  let  them  say  as  they  list,  to 
such  as  are  accustomed  unto  it,  'tis  a  most  wholsome  (*  so  Polydor  Virgil 
calleth  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink ;  it  is  more  subtil  and  better  for  the  hop,  that 
rarifies  it,  and  hath  an  especial  vertue  against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists 
confess,  Fuchsius  approves,  lib,  2.  sect.  2.  instit.  cap.  11.  and  many 
others. 

Waters,]  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill  coloured,  such  as  come  forth  of 
poob  and  motes,  where  hemp  hath  been  steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most 
unwholsome,  putrified,  and  hill  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  cor- 
rupt, impure,  by  reason  of  the  suns  heat,  and  still  standing.  They  cause  foul 
distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  are  unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to 
dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  "*used  about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are 
good  for  many  domestical  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  &c.  or  in  time 
of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  such  fat  standing 
waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething  doth  defecate  it,  as  "  Cardan 
holds  {lib.  13.  subtil,)  it  mends  the  substance  and  savour  of  it ;  but  it  is  a 
paradox.  Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholsome  as  the  other,  as 
**  Jobertus  truly  justifieth,  out  of  Galen,  {Paradox,  dec.  1.  Paradox,  5,)  that 
the  seething  of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purifie  them.  Pliny  {lib. 
31.  c.  3.)  is  of  the  same  tenent;  and  P.  Crescentius,  agricuU,  lib,  1.  et  lib. 
4.  c.  11.  et  c.  45,  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  L  4.  de  nat.  aquarum^  such 
waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  and  (by  the  testimony  of  p  Galen)  breed 

>  agues,  dropsies,  pleurisies,  splenetick  and  melancholy  passions,  hurt  the 
eyes,  cause  a  bad  temperature,  and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with 
bad  colour.  This  Jobertus  stifly  maintains,  {Paradox,  lib,  1.  part,  5,;  that 
it  causeth  bleer  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it. 
This,  which  they  say,  stands  with  good  reason :  for,  as  geographers  relate,  the 
water  of  Astracan  breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  ^  Axius,  or  (as  now  called) 
Verduri,  the  fairest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taste  of  it. 
Aliacmon,  now  Peleca,  another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part 
white,  si  potui  ducas,  I.  Aubanus  Bohemus  referrs  that  ^struma,  or  poke  of 
4sthe  Bavarians  and  Styrians,  to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as  *  Munster  doth 
that  of  the  Valesians,  in  the  Alps ;  and  *  Bodine  supposeth  the  stuttering  of 
some  families  in  Aquitania,  about  Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  theflth  is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies.  So  that  they  that 
use  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs  have  muddy, 
ill-coloured,  impure,  and  infirm  bodies ;  and,  because  the  body  works  upon 
the  mind,  they  shall  have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy 
spirits,  and  be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  number  of  compound, 
artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks  afford  us  a  great  variety,  as  taylors 
do  fashions  in  our  apparel.  Such  are  "  puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or 
otherwise  composed,  baked  meats,  sowced,  mdurate  meats,  fryed,  and  broiled, 

k  Henricus  Abrincensis.  >  Potus  turn  salubris  turn  jucundos,  LI.  ■  Galen.  L  1.  d»  san.  tuend, 
Cavendie  sunt  aque  que  ex  stagnis  hauriuntur,  et  que  turbidas  et  male  olentes,  &c.  ■  Innoxium 
reddit  et  bene  oientem.         »  Contendit  hnc  vitia  coctione  non  emendari.        p  Lab.  de  bonitate  aqu». 
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buttered  meate,  condke,  powdered,  and  over-dryed,  "  all  cakes,  simiiek,  buns, 
cracknek  made  with  butttf,  spice,  &c.  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  salsages,  and 
tliose  sereral  sawces,  sharp,  or  over  sweet,  of  which  scientia  popina,  (as 
Seneca  calb  it)  hath  senred  those  ^Apician  tricks,  and  perfumeid  dishes, 
which  Adrian  the  Sixth,  pope,  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of  his  pre^ 
decessour  Leo  decimua ;  and  which  prodigious  riot  and  prodigality  have  in- 
irented  io  this  age.  These  do  generally  ingender  gross  humours,  fill  the 
stomach  with  crudities,  and  all  tb>se  inwaxd  parts  with  obstructions.  Mon- 
tWB  {cansU.  22)  gives  instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that,  by  eating  such 
tait  sawees,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  over-muSi  de- 
ligfatedy  became  mekmchdy,  and  was  evil  affected.  Such  examples  are  fiuni- 
liar  and  common. 

SuBSBCT.  II. — Quantity  of  DyeK  a  CQu$e. . 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance  it  self  of  meat, 
and  quality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  and  prepanng,  as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  dis- 
order of  time  and  place,  unseasonable  use  of  it,  ^  intemperance,  over-much  or 
orer-Iittle  taking  of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is,  P lures  crapula  quam  gladius ;  this 
g^ttony  kills  more  than  the  sword ;  this  omnxvorantia^  et  homicida  gula,  this  all 
devouring,  and  murdering  gut.  And  that  of  ^  Pliny  is  truer :  simple  diet  is  the 
6es^ :  heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious,  and  sawces  worse ;  many 
dishes  bring  many  (Useases.  '  Avicen  cryes  out,  that  nothing  is  worse  than  to 
feed  on  many  cKshes,  or  to  protract  the  time  of  meals  longer  than  ordinary  ; 
from  i hence  proceed  our  infirmities ;  and  *tis  the  fountain  of  all  diseases^ 
which  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours .  Thence ,  sai  th  <^  Femelius, 
oome  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia,  plethora,  cachexia,  bradypep* 
sia  ;  ^  hinc  suMta  mortes,  atque  intestata  senectus  ;  suddain  death,  &c,  and 
what  not  ? 

As  a  lamp  is  choaked  with  a  multitude  of  oyl,  or  a  little  fire  with  overmuch 
wood,iquite  extinguished;  so  is  the  natural  heat,  with  immoderate  eating, 
strangled  in  the  body.  Pemiciosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturabile,  one 
sailh— an  insatiable  paunch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  dis- 
eases, both  of  body  and  mind.  ^Mercurialis  will  have  it  a  peculiar  cause  of 
this  private  disease.  Solenander  {consil.  5.  sect,  3)  illustrates  this  of  Mercu^ 
nahs,  with  an  example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ab  intempestivis  comissationi- 
bmsy  unseasonable  feasting.  ^  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited 
counsel,  21.  lib,  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main  cause.  But  what 
need  I  seek  farther  for  proo&  ?  Hear  ^  Hippocrates  himself,  lib,  2,  aphoris,  1 0. 
Imtpure  bodies,  the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt ;  for  the 
nouriMkment  is  putrijied  with  vicious  humours. 

And  yet,  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfetting  and  drunken- 
ness, see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind.  Read  what  Johannes  Stuckius 
hath  written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volumn  De  Antiquorum  Con- 
vivOs,  and  of  our  present  age  :  quam  ^portentoscs  coente,  prodigious  suppers  : 
*quif  dum  invitant  ad  ccenam,  efferunt  ad  sepulcrum,  what  Fagos,  Epicures, 

*Cqpe^TeTO,  plaeent«,  belUria,  commentaqne  alia  cuiiosapistorumet  coauoram  gnstui  •ervlen- 
tiaai,  coaeMiaat  inorbo*  turn  corpori  tam  animo  lUNmabilra.  Pnilo  Jodeos,  Ho.  de  Tiotimit.  P.  Jov. 
Tili  eJiUL  *  Ab  letticc  steeped  in  wine,  birds  fed  with  fennel  and  sugar,  as  a  pones  concubine  used 
ia  Anniim.  Stephan.  ^  Anims  negotium  ilia  facessit,  et  de  temulo  Dei  immundum  stabulum  (acit. 
Me^M,  10.  e.  7  Ub.  11.  c  5S.  Homini  eibvs  ntilissimus  simplex ;  aeervatio  ciboruxn  pestiJera, 
•t  rnaiinnrnfi  penifoioia:  moltot  norbos  mtilta  feroula  ferunt  >31  Doe.  8.  c.  Nibil  detarioa 
fMHi  if  teoipw  Jwto  longios  eomedeodo  protrahatur,  et  Taria  ciborum  genera  coqjnnMitar :  iB<to 
tiTwium  MAtarige.  onm  ex  repocnantii  bumoram  oritur.         •Path.  1. 1.  c  14.  *>  Jov.  Sat.  n. 

TTIiiannUltn  efbonni  faeU  iDeian«bolicuia.  <  (Tomtstlo  sunerflmeibi.  et  portils  qnantitaa  otala, 
-fwiMi  eOTpomoQuito  magis  nutris,  tantomagto  UodSa ;  putreflwIC  <>nim  alimentamiriaoMU  \nnmit, 
nruC  ObelcA.  de  portentods ooenis.  &c.    Puteani  Com.       sAmb.  llb.de  Jejo.  capi  14.      ^^^.^ 
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ApicioB,  Heltogables  our  times  afford  ?  LueuUus  ghost  walks  still ;  and  every 
man  desires  to  sup  in  Apollo :  .£sops  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up. 

^  Magis  illajuvant,  qua  pluris  emuntur:  the  dearest  cates  are  best ;  and 

'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or  thirty  pound  on  a  dish,  some  thou- 
sand crowns  upon  a  dinner.  *  Muley-Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent 
three  pound  on  the  sawce  of  a  capon  :  it  is  nothing  in  our  times :  we  scorn  all 
that  b  cheap.  We  loath  the  very  ^  light,  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  be- 
cause it  comes  free  ;  and  we  are  offended  with  the  suns  heat,  and  those  cool 
blasts,  because  we  buy  them  not.  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common,  we  care 
not  for  it ;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And,  if  we  be  ^  witty  in  any 
thing,  it  is  ad  gulam :  if  we  study  at  all,  it  is  erudito  luxu,  to  please  tne  palat, 
and  to  satisfie  the  gut.  A  cook  of  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  ™  Livy  complains), 
but  now  a  great  man  in  request :  cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science  : 
cooks  are  gentlemen  :  venter  deus.  They  wear  their  brains  in  their  bellies^ 
and  their  guts  in  their  heads,  (as  "  Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his  time) 
rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  as  it  a  man  should  run  upon  the  point  of  a 
sword  ;  usaue  dum  rumpantur,  comedunt :  **  all  day,  all  night,  let  the  physi- 
cian say  wnat  he  will — imminent  danger  and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to 
seize  upon  them — they  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  {edunt  ut  vomant ;  vomunt  ui 
edant,  saith  Seneca;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitelhus,  Solo  transitu  ciborutn 
nutriri  judicatus ;  his  meat  did  pass  through,  and  away)  or  till  they  burst 
again,  p  Strage  animaniium  ventrem  onerant :  and  rake  over  all  the  worlds 
as  so  many  ^  slaves,  belly-gods,  and  land-serpents ;  et  totus  orbis  ventri  nimis 
angustus ;  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfie  their  appetite.  '  Sea,  land,  rivers, 
lakes,  Sfc,  may  not  aive  content  to  their  raging  guts.  To  make  up  the  mess, 
what  immoderate  dnnking  in  every  place  !  Senem potum pota  trahebat  anus  ; 
how  they  flock  to  the  tavern !  as  if^they  were  fruges  consumere  nati,  bom  to 
no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  (like  OfFellius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
parasite,  qui,  dum  vixit,  aut  bibit  aut  minxit)  as  so  many  casks  to  h^ld  wine ; 
yea,  worse  than  a  cask,  that  marrs  wine,  and  it  self  is  not  marred  by  it.  Yet 
these  are  brave  men ;  Silenus  ebrius  was  no  braver :  et  qua  fuerunt  vitia, 
mores  sunt ;  'tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour :  nunc  vero  res  ista 
€0  rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm.  30.  in  5.  Ephes.  comments)  ut  effeminattB  riden- 
dceque  ignavia  loco  habeatur,  nolle  ihebriari ;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass,  that 
he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a  clown,  of  no  bringing  up,  that  will  not 
drink,  fit  for  no  company :  he  is  your  only  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no 
disparagement  now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c.  but  much  to  his 
fame  and  renown  ;  as,  in  like  case,  Epidicus  told  Thesprio  his  fellow  servant,  in 
the  "poet.  jEdepol !  f acinus  improbum,  one  urged ;  the  other  replied,  At  jam 
aliifecere  idem ;  erit  illi  ilia  res  honori :  'tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many 
brave  examples  to  bear  one  out;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain^and.carry 
his  liquor  well :  the  sole  contention,  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow 
soonest.  'Tis  the  summum  bonum  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life  and 
soul,  (tantd  dulcedine  affectant,  saith  Pliny,  lib,  14.  cap,  12,  ut  magnapars 
non  aliud  vita  prcsmium  intelligat)  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together 
in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Muscovites  do  in  their  mede-inns, 
and  Turks  in  their  coffee-houses,  which  much  resemble  our  taverns :  they  will 
labour  hard  all  day  long,  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  totius  anni  labores 

>•  Juvenal.  i  Ouicciardin.  ^  Na.  quaest  4.  ca.  ult  fasUdio  est  lumen  gratuitum ;  dolet  quod 
solem,  quod  spiritum,  exnere  non  possimus,  quod  hie  aSr,  non  emptus.  ex  facili,  &c.  adeo  nihil  placet, 
niai  quod  carum  est  <  Ingeniosi  ad  gulam.  ■  Olim  vile  mancipium,  nunc  in  omni  nttimalione ; 
nunc  an  haberi  coepta,  &c  "  Epist  28.  1.  7.  quoram  in  ventre  Ingenium,  in  patinis,  &c.  •  In 

lucem  coenat  Sertorius.  »  Seneca.  i  Mandpia  gule,  dapes  non  sapore  sed  snmptu  lestimantes. 
Seneca,  consoL  ad  Helviam.  'Ssevientia  guttura  satiare  non  possunt  fluvii  et  maria.  Mae^M  By  I. 
viui.  de  miser,  curial.       •  Plautus. 
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(as  St,  Ambrose  adds)  in  a  tipling  feast ;  convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca 
tax^h  some  in  his  times,  pervertunt  officia  noctis  et  lucis;  when  we  rise,  they 
commonly  go  to  bed,  like  our  Antipodes, 

Nosque  nbi  primna  equis  Oriens  afflarit  anhelis, 
Illis  sera  ruoens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius, 


•(  Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 


Mane ;  diem  totum  stertebat 


I' 


Smyndiris  the  Sybarite*  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set,  so  much  as  once  in 
twenty  years.  Verres,  against  whom  Tully  so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he 
oever  was  extra  tectum,  vix  extra  tectum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  "  still 
wenchingy  and  drinking ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our 
«Iaye»:—  They  have  gymna,sia  bihonum,  schools  and  rendezvous ;  these  Cen- 
tanres  and  Lapithee  toss  pots  and  bowls,  as  sq  many  balls,  invent  new  tricks, 
as  salsages,  anchoves,  tobacco,  caveare,  pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes, 
&c.  innumerable  salt  meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  how  to  hurt 
themselves  by  taking  antidotes,  ^  to  carry  their  drink  the  better ;  *  and,  when 
naught  else  serves,  they  will  go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to  empty  their 
gorge,  that  they  may  return  to  drink  afresh.  They  make  laws,  insanas 
"^tges,  centra  bibendifallacias,  and  y  brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crown- 
ing  that  man  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  dnmken  predecessours  have  done, 
(*  quid  ego  video  ?  Ps,  Cum  corond  Pseudolum  ebrium  tuum)  and,  when 
,  they  are  dead,  will  have  a  can  of  wine,  with  *  Marons  old  woman,  to  be  en- 
graven on  their  tombs.  So  they  triumph  in  villany,  and  iustifie  their  wicked- 
ness, with  Rabelais,  that  French  Lucian,  '*  drunkenness  is  better  for  the  body 
than  physick,  because  there  be  more  old  drunkards,  than  old  physicians." 
Many  such  frothy  arguments  they  have,  ^  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to 
do  as  they  do,  and  love  them  dearly  for  it  (no  glew  like  to  that  of  good  fellow- 
ship.) So  did  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  Nero,  Bonosus,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome 
(or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he  was  stiled  of  old,  as  ^  Ignatius  proves  out  of  some 
old  coyns) ;  so  do  many  great  men  still,  as  **  Heresbachius  observes.  When 
a  prince  drinks  till  his  eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  poet, 

C  ille  impiger  haasit 
Spumantem  pateram) 

and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the  spectators  will 
applaud  him ;  the  ^bishop  himself,  (if  he  belye  them  not)  with  his  chaplain, 
wUl  stand  by,  and  do  as  much ;  0  dignum  principe  haustum  !  'twas  done 
like  a  piince.  Our  Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish  : 
velmt  infundibula,  integras  obbas  exhauriunt,  et  in  monstrosis  poculis  ipsi 
momstrosi  manstrosius  epotant,  making  barrels  of  their  bellies,  Incredibile 
Sctu,  (as  Kone  of  their  own  countrymen  complains)  ^quantum  liquoris  im- 
modestissima  gens  capiat,  S^c,  How  they  love  a  man  that  will  be  drunk, 
croum.  him  and  honour  him  for  it,  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge  him,  stab 
Inm,  kill  him  :  a  most  intolerable  offence,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  *  He  is 
a  mortal  enemy  that  will  not  drink  with  him,  as  Munster  relates  of  the 
Saxons.  So,  in  Poland,  he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow, 
(saith  Alexander  GJaguinus)  J  that  drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his 

*  Hor.  •  Diei  breritas  eonviviis,  noctis  longitudostnpris,  conterebatur.  *  Et,  quo  plus  capiant, 
irritaxBenta.  exooatantar.  *■  Foras  portantur,  ut  ad  convivium  reportentur ;  repleri  ut  exhaurtant, 
et  «xliaariTe  at  bibant.    Ambros.  r  Ingentia  vasa,  velut  ad  ostentationem,  Sec.  '  Plantus. 

•  Lib.  3.  AnthoL  c.  80.  ^  Gratiain  eonciliant  potando.  '  Notis  ad  Ciesares.  *  Lib.  de  cducandis 
priaeipam  liberia.  •Vlrg.  'Idem,  atrenui  potoria  epiacopi  sacellanua.  cum  ingentem  pateram 
cxkaarit  prineeps.  k  Bonemos,  in  SaxonU.  Adeo  immoderate  et  Immodeste  ab  ipsis  bibitur,  ut, 
in  cooipotatioaibns  suia,  non  eyathis  solum  et  cantbaris  sat  infundere  possint.  sed  impletum  mule- 
tnle  apponant,  et  acntelli  injeett  hortantur  quemlibet  ad  libitum  potare.  >•  Dietu  incredibile,  quan- 
tva  kajoaee  ttqooris  imtnodeflta  gens  capiat :  plus  potantem  amlcissimum  babent,  et  serto  coronant, 
firimlriariraqm  •  eontra  qui  non  volt,  et  c«»de  et  fustibos  expiant  '  Qui  potare  reousai.  bostis  ha- 
betsr :  ci  Mde  noimnmquam  res  expiatur.       )  Qui  melius  biblt  pro  salute  dominl,  pelior  habe^r 
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master ;  he  diall  be  rewarded  as  a  good  senrant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow^ 
that  carries  his  Hquor  best ;  when  as  a  brewers  horse  will  bear  much  more 
than  any  sturdy  drinker ;  yet,  for  his  noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be 
accounted  a  most  valiant  man ;  for  ^  tarn  inter  epulasfortis  vir  esse  potest  ac 
in  belloy  as  much  valour  is  to  be  found  in  feasting,  as  in  fighting ;  and  some 
of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet  knights,  will  make  this  good,  and  prove  it. 
Thus  they  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies, 
stifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature,  and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  Uie  other  extream,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads 
by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over-precise,  cockney-like,  and  cu- 
nous  in  their  observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Medicina  statica  prescribes — 
just  so  many  ounces  at  dinner  (which  Lessius  enjoins),  so  much  at  supper ;  not 
a  litde  more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours ;  a  dyet  drink 
hi  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China-broth,  at  dinner,  plumb-broth,  a  chicken,  a 
rabbet,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a  capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen, 
&c. — to  sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  ofiend  in 
over-much  fasting :  pinine  a  dayes,  (saith  '  Guianerius)  and  waking  a  nights,  as 
many  Moors  and  Turks  m  these  our  times  do.  Anchorites ,  monks,  and  the 
rest  qf  that  superstitious  rank,  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he 
hath  often  seen  to  have  hapned  in  his  time)  through  immoderate Jasting,  have 
been  frequently  mad.  Of  such  men,  belike,  Hippocrates  speaks,  (1  Aphor.  5) 
when  as  ne  saith,  ^  they  more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet^  and  are  worse  dan^ 
n\fiedy  than  they  that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit, 

StTBSECT.  III. — Custom  of  Dyet,  Delight,  Appetite^  Necessity,  how  they 

cause  or  hinder. 

No  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  Some  exception ;  to  this  therefore 
which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  (for  I  shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of 
commons)  and  those  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  the  Substance  of 
meats,  an  intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  de- 
tracts, and  qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  ^  Apkoris.  50.  °  Such 
things  as  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to,  though  they  be  evil  in  their  own 
nature,  yet  they  are  less  offensive.  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected, 
that  it  were  a  meer  ®  tyranny  to  Uve  after  those  strict  rules  of  physick ;  for 
custom  Pdoth  alter  nature  it  self;  and,  to  such  as  are  used  to  them,  it 
makes  bad  meats  wholsome,  and  unseasonable  times  to  cause  no  disorder. 
Cider  and  perry  are  windy  drinks;  (so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves, 
cold  most  part)  yet,  in  some  shires  of  ^  England,  Normandy  in  France, 
Guipuscova  in  Spain;  *tis  their  common  drink;  and  they  are  no  whit 
offended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africk,  they  live  most  on  roots,  raw 
herbs,  camels  ''  milk,  and  it  agrees  well  with  them  ;  which  to  a  stranger  will 
cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacticiniis  vescuntur,  (as  Humfrey  Liuyd 
oonfesseth,  a  Cambro-Brittain  himself,  in  his  elegant  epistle  to  Abraham 
Ortelius)  they  live  most  on  white  meats;  in  Holland,  on  fish,  roots, 
'  butter ;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  *  Bellonius  observes,  they  had 
much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  maxima  pars  vict^  in  carne 
consisHt ;  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  (saith  °  Polydor  Virgil)  as  all  northern 

k  Omc  po§ta  wad  Stobemn,  mt.  18.  >  Qui  dedie  Jejunant,  et  noete  rigilant,  fecU*  cadant  in  me- 
lancholiam ;  et  qui  natur»  modum  excedant.  o.  ft.  tract.  IS.  c.  2.  LonsA  famis  tolerantiA,  at  ils  tmpe 
accidit  qui  tanto  cum  fervore  Deo  ■errire  cupinnt  per  jcjnnium,  quod  maniad  effidantnrt  ipse  Tidi 
s«pe.  ■  In  tenui  Hctu  affii  delinqnunt;  ex  quo  nt  ut  major!  afficiantur  detrimento,  m^orque  fit 
error  tenni  qoam  pleniore  rictn.  >  Qu«  longo  tempore  conaaeta  rant,  etiamai  detmriora,  minus  in 
aaanetia  molettare  aolent  •  Qui  mediee  Tirit,  miaere  rivit.  p  Conaaetndo  altera  natura.  «  Uere- 
fordthire.  OloucteterBhire,  Woreeaterthire.  '  Leo  Afer.  1.  1.  aolo  oaadoram  lacte  ooatenti,  nil 
praterea  deUeiamm  ambiunt.  •  Flandri  tinutt  butyfo  dUutom  biboat  (nauMK>  rei^rma) :  nbtdoft 
frat^rtum,  inter  ottnia  llBr6ala  «t  beUaria,  loaun  obtinet.  &Uf^  Profat  Herod.  <  Deleetteitar  tSmsl 
piaciboa  mafia  quam  caznibna.       •  Lib.  1.  hiat  Ang. 
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ooontreys  do ;  and  it  woqM  be  very  ofF<insiye  to  us  to  live  after  tlieir  dyet,  or 
they  to  live  after  outs  ;  we  drink  beer,  they  wine :  they  use  oyl,  we  butter : 
we  in  the  north  are  ^  great  eaters,  they  most  sparing  in  those  hotter  countreys : 
and  yet  they  and  we,  following  our  own  customs,  are  well  pleased.  An  iEthi- 
optan  of  okiy  seeing  an  European  eat  bread,  wondred,  quomodo  stercoribuB 
vescentes  viveremuSj  how  we  could  eat  such  kinds  of  meats :  so  much  diftered 
his  countrey-men  firom  ours  in  dyet,  that  (as  mine  ^  author  infers),  si  quis 
iilorum  victum  apud  nos  amulari  vellet ;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us, 
ft  would  be  all  one  to  nourish,  as  cicuta,  aconitum,  or  hellebor  it  self.  At 
this  day,  in  China,  the  common  people  live,  in  a  manner,  altogether  on  roots 
and  herbs;  and,  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh  is  as 
deligfatsom  as  the  rest :  so  *  Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit  relates,  who  lived  many 
years  amongst  them.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  y  horse- 
flesh, drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old — {Et  lac  concretum  cum 
sanguine  potat  equina).  They  scoff  at  our  Europseans  for  eating  bread, 
which  they  call  tops  of  weeds,  and  horse-meat,  not  fit  for  men ;  and  yet 
Scaliffer  accounts  them  a  sound  and  witty  nation,  living  an  hundred  years; 
even  m  the  civilest  countrey  of  them,  they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuite 
observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great  Mogors  court  by  land  to  Paquin,  which 
Riccius  contends  to  be  the  same  with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia,  their 
bread  is  usually  dryed  fish,  and  so  likewise  in  the  Shetland  Isles ;  and  their 
other  fare,  as  in  Island,  (saith  *  Dithmarus  Bleskenius)  butter,  cheese,  and 
fish ;  their  drink,  water,  their  lodging  on  the  ground.  In  America,  in  many 
places,  their  bread  is  roots,  their  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatos,  &c.  and  such 
fruits.  There  be  of  them,  too,  that  familiarly  dnnk  *»  salt  sea  water,  all  their 
lives,  eat  ^  raw  meat,  gprass,  and  that  with  delight :  with  some,  fish,  serpents, 
spiders ;  and  in  divers  places  they  **  eat  mans  flesh  raw,  and  rosted,  even  the 
emperonr  *  Metazuma  nimself.  In  some  coasts  again,  'one  tree  yields  them 
coqoemuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire-fuel,  apparel  (wiA  his  leaves),  oyl,  vinegar, 
cover  f^'T  houses,  &c.  and  yet  these  men,  going  naked,  feeding  coarse,  live 
commonly  a  hundred  years,  are  seldom  or  never  sick ;  all  which  dyet  our 
physicians  forbid.  In  Westphaling,  they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and 
wourts,  knuckle  deep,  and  call  it  «  cerebrum  Jovis ;  in  the  Low  Countreys, 
with  roots;  in  Italy,  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The  Turks,  saith  Bus- 
beqnins,  delight  most  in  fryed  meats.  In  Muscovy,  garlick  and  onions 
are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as  are 
mtaccostomed  to  them,  delightsome  to  others;  and  all  is  ** because  they 
have  been  brought  up  unto  it.  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat 
hX  -bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  (0  dura  messorum  ilia  /) 
coarse  bread  at  ^1  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  on  a  full  stomach ;  which, 
to  some  idle  persons,  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the  rules  of 
physick  ;  so  that  custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  '  find  this  by  common 
experience :  when  they  come  in  far  countreys,  and  use  their  dyet,  they  are 
suddenly  offended;  as  our  Hollanders  and  Englishmen,  when  they  touch 
upon  the  coasts  of  Africk,  those  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly 

•  p.  Jorhis  descrip.  Britonum.    They  sit,  cat  and  drink  all  day  at  dinner  in  Island,  Muscovy,  and 


flMMe  amiheni  paits.  ^Saidas.  vit.  Herod,  nihilo  cum  eo  melias  quam  siaais  cicutam,  aconitum, 
kc  *  Kxpedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  e.  3.  hortensium  herbarum  et  oleriim  apua  Sinas  guam  apud  nos 
lon^  freqoentior  usus ;  coroplures  quippe  de  vulgo  reperias  nuUA  alii  t^  vvl  tcnuitatis  vel  reli^^ionis 
f  Ksri,  ▼Mcentct.  Bqtios,  muloa,  aselloa.  &c.  «que  fere  rescnntur,  ac  pabula  omnia.  Mat  Riccius,  lib. 
S.  e.  li  '  Tartar!  mails,  equis  Tescuntur,  et  crudls  camihus,  et  fruges  contemnunt,  dicentes,  hoe 
ioacntoram  pabuloai  et  bourn,  non  hominum.  *  Islandia  descriptione.  \  ietqa  eorum  butyro. 
uuli,  mini  eonsistit ;  pisces  loco  panis  habent ;  potus  aqua.  aiU  serum ;  sic  vimnt  sine  medicint 
matti  Mi  anaos  tOfi,  ^  LaeU  ooddent  Ind.  descrip.  L  11.  c.  10.  Aquam  marinam  biberi  sueti  absque 
aoxft.  •Daviet  second  voyage.  '  Patagones.  'Benso  et  Per.  Cortesius,  lib.  novus  orbis  in- 
scin.  'Lte^oltea,  e.  96w  pakw  Instar,  totius  orbis  arboribus  longe  pmstaotior.  f  tips.  ep. 
^TArls  asmcsecre  omltnm.  •  Sl^entiiMi  mutationes  noxam  p^nnt  Hippocrat  aphorism.  81. 
cpwihWetl.  Digitized  by  VaOOQ  IC 
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molested  with  calentures,  fluxes,  and  much  distempered  by  reaMm  of  their 
fruits,  i  Peregrinay  etsi  suavia^  sclent  vescentibus  perturbationes  insignes 
adferre;  strange  meats,  though  pleasant,  cause  notable  alterations  and  dis- 
tempers. On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom  mitigates  or  makes  all  good 
agam.  Mithridates,  by  often  use,  (which  Pliny  wonders  at)  was  abfe  to 
drink  poyson ;  and  a  maid,  (as  Curtius  records)  sent  to  Alexander  from  king 
Poms,  was  brought  up  with  poyson  from  her  infancy.  The  Turics  (saith 
Bellonius,  lib.  3.  cap.  15)  eat  opium  familiarly,  a  dram  at  once,  which  we 
dare  not  take  in  grains.  ^  Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw 
at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drams  of  opium  in  three  dayes ;  and 
yet  consulto  loquebatur,  spake  understandingly ;  so  much  can  custom  do. 
'^Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd  that  could  eat  hellebor  in  substance. 
And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  (out  of  Gralen)  consuetudinem  utcungue 
ferendam,  nisi  valde  malam ;  custom  is  however  to  be  kept,  except  it  be 
extreme  bad.  He  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of  ^  Hippocrates  himself :  dandum  aliquid  temporiy  (Btati^  regioni^ 
consuetudini,  and  therefore  to  °  continue  as  they  began,  be  it  diet,  bath, 
exercise,  &c.  or  whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite  to  such  and  such  meats.  Though 
they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy  ;  yet  as  (Fuchsius  excepts,  cap.  6.  Ub, 
Instxt.  sect.  2)  ^  the  stonuich  doth  readily  digest,  and  willingly  entertain 
such  meati  we  love  fnost,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side 
such  as  we  distaste;  which  Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphoris.  2.  38.  Some 
cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret  antipathy,  or  see  a  roasted  duck,  which 
to  others  is  a  p  delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger,  which  drives  men 
many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they  are  loaUi,  cannot  endure,  and 
thankfully  to  accept  of  it ;  as  beverage  in  ships,  and,  in  sieges  of  great  cities, 
to  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  out-laws,  in  ^  Hector 
Boethius,  being  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  s^^h  fowl 
as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  for  some  few  moneths.  These 
things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats, 
and  make  it  more  tolerable ;  but,  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live  plenteously,  at 
ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will,  these  viands  are  to  be 
forbom,  if  they  be  inclined  to  or  suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  their 
healths:  otherwise,  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  dyet,  at 
their  peril  be  it.     Qui  monet^  amat.     Ave,  et  cave. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Retention  and  Evacuation  a  cause,  and  how. 

Of  retention  and  evacuation  there  be  divers  kinds,  which  are  either  con- 
comitant, assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.  'Galen 
reduceth  defect  and  abundance  to  this  head ;  others,  *  all  that  is  separated 
or  remains. 

Costiveness.]  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon  up  costiveness, 
and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements,  which,  as  it  oilen  causeth  other 
diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy  in  particular.  ^  Celsus  (lib.  I.  cap.  3)  saith  it 
produce th  inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  head-ach,  ^c. 
Prosper  Calenus  (lib.  de  atrd  bile)  will  have  it  distemper  not  the  organ 
only,  ^but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling  of  it :  and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole 

1  Bruerinos,  1.  1.  c  23.  ^  Simpl.  med.  c.  4. 1.  1.  >  Heurniui,  1.  S.  c.  19.  prax.  med.  ■  Aphoris. 
17.  >  In  dnbiis  consuetudinem  sequatur  adolescens,  et  in  coftptis  perseveret.  *  Qui  cnm  roiuptate 
aMnmnntar  cibi,  rentricnlnt  aridius  coniplectitar,  expeditfusque  eonooquit ;  et  que  displicent,  aver- 
satur.  p  Nothing  against  a  oood  stomach,  as  the  saying  is.  ^Lib.  7.  Hist  Soot  '80.  artia. 
•Qua  excemuntur  aut  subsistunt  *Bx  rentre  suppresso,  inflammationes,  capitis  dolores,  caU- 
gines  cresount       ■  Excrementa  retenta  mentis  agitatfonem  parere  solent 
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oTmadnesSy  as  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of ""  Skenkius  his  ]V|fKLici- 
nal  Obsorations.  A  young  merchant,  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Germcgi^,  for  *' 
ten  dayes  space  never  went  to  stool :  at  his  return,  he  was  grievously  inelany 
didy,  *  thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  pers waded,  but  that  all 
his  money  was  gone.  His  friends  thought  that  he  had  some  philtrum  given  him ; 
bat  Cnehnus,  a  physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  ^costiveness  alone  to  be  the 
cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clister,  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered. 
Trincavellius  (consult.  35.  lib,  1 )  saith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to 
wliom  he  administered  physick;  and  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  (consult.  85.  torn.  2.) 
7  of  a  patient  «f  his,  thiat  for  eight  dayes  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy 
affected.  Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary, 
bat  at  some  times;  as  Femelius  accounts  them  {Path,  lib,  1.  cap,  15)  as  sup- 
pression of  emrods,  monethly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  inmioderate, 
or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus ;  or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

'Detention  of  emrods,  or  monethly  issues,  Villanovanus  (Brcviar,  lib,  1. 
cap.  18)  Arculanus,  {cap.  16.  in  9.  Rasis)  Vittorius  Faventinus,  {pract.  mag. 
Tract.  2.  cap.  15.)  Bruel,  &c.  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius  (/.  2.  sect,  5, 
c.  30)  goes  ferther,  and  saith,  ^  that  many  men,  unseasonably  cured  of  the 
emrods^  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy ;  seeking  to  avoid  Scylla^  they 
fall  into  Chary bdis.  Galen.  (/.  de  hum.  commen.  3.  ad  text,  26)  illustrates 
this  by  an  example  of  Lucius  Martins,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  con- 
tracted by  this  means;  and  ^Skenkius  hath  other  two  instances  of  two 
mekncboly  and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their  moneths. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stopt,  and 
have  been  formerly  used,  as  ^  Villanovanus  urgeth ;  and  **  Fuchsius  {lib.  2. 
sect.  2.  c.  33)  stifly  maintains,  that  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue  may 
mot  be  stayed. 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Matthiolus  {epist.5,  I.  penult.) 
*  atoucketh  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through  bashfulness  abstained  from 
venery^  and  thereupon  became  very  heavy  and  dull ;  and  some  others,  that 
were  very  titnorous,  melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad,  Oribasius 
{Med.  Collect.  I.  6.  c.  37)  speaks  of  some,  ^That,  if  they  do  not  use  carnal 
copulation^  are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness  and  head-ach ;  and 
some  in  the  same  case  by  intermissio?i  of  it.  Not-use  of  it  hurts  many ; 
Arcnlanas  (c.  6.  in  9.  Rasis)  andMagninus  {part.  3.  cap.  5)  think,  because 
( ii  sends  up  poisoned  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart.  And  so  doth  Galen 
himself  bold,  that,  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  {in  some  parties) 
it  turns  to  poison.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
cites  it  for  an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  ^  priapismus,  satyriasis,  Sfc, 
Haliabbas  (5  Theor.  c.  36)  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villa- 
Dovanos  {Breviar.  /.  1.  c.  18)  saith,  he  knew  ^  many  monks  and  widows,  griev- 
omsly  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  from  this  sole  cause.  ^  Ludovicus 
M^catus  (/.  2.  de  mulierum  affect,  cap.  4)  and  Rodericus  a  Castro  {de 
morbis  mulier.  /.  2.  c.  3)  treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  kind  of  melancholy,  m  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  widows,  ob 
suppressionem  mensium  et  Veneram  omissam,  timicUe,  moestce,  anocice,  vere- 

•C«^  de  meL  «Tun  deliros,  ut  Wx  te  homhiein  agnotceret  'Alvus  astrictut  cai»s«. 

r  Per  oeto  dies  almm  siceum  habet,  et  nihil  reddit  '  Sive  per  nares,  sire  bemorrhoTdes.  *  Multi» 
iaiiaiiu  itire  ab  bcmorrboidibtu  curati,  melancholii  corrcpU  rant.  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  &c.  ^  Lib. 
1.  de  Nanii.  •  Breviar.  1.  7.  c  18.  '  Non  sine  maffno  incommodo  ejus,  cui  sanguis  a  naribns 
pfomanat,  noxii  aangoinis  rtcnatio  impediri  potest.  •Nori  quosdam,  prsB  pudore  a  coitn  absti- 
■CQtcs,  torpldos  pierosque  factoa ;  nonnullos  euam  melancholieos  prcter  modum,  moestos,  timidosque 
^Boimalli,  nisi  coeant  assidne  capitis  gravitate  infestantur.  Dicit  se  novisse  quosdam  tristpt,  et  ita 
ftetos  ex  iotmnissione  Veneris.  f  Vapores  venenatos  mittit  sperma  ad  cor  et  cerebrum.  Sperms, 
plaa  dba.  letentum,  transit  in  venenum.         ^  Graves  producit  corporis  et  anlmi  ngritudines.  '  Ex 

sperwate  sapra  modom  retento.  monacboa  et  vidoaa  melancholieos  svpe  fleri  vidL  ^  Melancholia 
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cttucto,  suspicio$<Bj  languentes,  consilii  inopes,  cum  summd^vita  et  rerum 
meliorum  desperatione^  Sfc.  they  are  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  attd 
all  for  want  of  husbands,  ^lianas  Montaltus  {cap.  37.  de  melanchoU^ 
confirms  as  much  out  of  Galen ;  so  doth  Wierus.  Christopherus  a  Vega  {de 
art.  med,  lib.  3.  cap.  14)  relates  many  such  examples  of  men  and  women, 
that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Felix  Plater,  m  the  first  book  of  his 
Observations,  *  tells  a  story  of  an  antient  gentleman  in  Alsatia^  that  married 
a  young  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind  for  a  long 
time  together y  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities.  But  she,  because  of  this 
inhibition  of  Venus y  fell  into  a  horrible  fury,  and  desired  every  one  that 
came  to  see  her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,  8fc. 
^  Bemardus  Patemus,  a  physician,  saith,  he  knew  a  good  honest  godly  priest ^ 
j  that,  because  he  would  neither  willingly  marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews^ 
'  fell  into  grievous  melancholy  fits.  Hildesheim  {spicil.  2)  hath  such  another 
example  of  an  Italian  melancholy  priest,  in  a  consultation  had  anno  1580. 
Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married  man,  that,  from  his  wifes  death 
abstaining,  after  ^marriage,  became  exceeding  melancholy;  Rodericus  a  Fon- 
seca,  in  a  young  man  so  mis-affected,  tom.  2.  consult.  65.  To  these  yoa 
may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like  sort, 
and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is,  aJl  out,  as  bad  in  the  other  extream.  Galen  (/.  6. 
de  mor  bis  popular,  sect.  5.  text.  26)  reckons  up  melancholy  amongst  those  dis- 
eases which  are  **  exasperated  by  venery  :  so  doth  Avicenna,  (2.  3.  c,  11)  Ori- 
basius,  {loc,  citat,)  Ficinus  {lib.  2.  de  sanitate  tuendd)  Marstlius  Coghatus, 
Montaltus,  {cap.  27)  Guianerius,  {Tract.  3,  cap.  2.)  Magninus,  {cap.  5. 
part.  3)  P  gives  the  reason,  because  ^it  infrigidates  and  dry es  up  the  body^ 
consumes  the  spirits  ;  and  would  therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry  ^ 
to  take  heed  of  and  to  avoid  it,  as  a  mortal  enemy.  Jacchinus  (in  9  Rasis^ 
cap,  15)  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  mar- 
riwi  a  young  wife  in  a  hot  summer,  '  and  so  dryed  himself  with  chamber-work^ 
that  he  became,  in  short  space,  from  melancholy,  mad:  he  cured  him  by 
moistning  remedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  Leelius  a  Fonte  Eugubmus, 
{consult.  129)  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that,  upon  the  same  occasion,  wad 
first  melancholy,  afterwards  mad.     Read  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as -these  above-named, 
be  it  bile,  » ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  {lib.  1.  cap.  16)  and 
Gordonius,  verifie  this  out  of  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the 
head,  who,  as  long  as  the  sore  was  open,  lucida  habuit  mentis  intervalla, 
was  well ;  but,  when  it  was  stopped,  rediit  melancholia,  his  melancholy  fit 
seized  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot-houses,  baths,  blood- 
letting, purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  *  Baths  dry  too 
much,  if  used  in  excess,  be  they  natural  or  artificial,  and  offend,  extream  hot, 
or  cold;  "one  dries,  the  other  refrigerates,  over-much.  Montanus  {consil. 
137)  saith,  they  over-heat  the  liver.  Joh.  Struthius  {Stigmat.  artis,  I.  4. 
c.  9)  contends,  "that  if  one  stay  longer  than  ordinary  at  the  bath,  go  in  too 

■Nobilis  senex  AlMtus  javenem  uxoit»m  dtfitit:  at  lUe,  colico  dolore  et  multis  morbis  correptus, 
non  potuit  prantare  ofllrium  mariti,  vix  inito  matrimonio  (cgrotus.  Ilia  in  horrendum  furorem  mci- 
dlt»  ob  Venerem  cohibitam,  «t  omnium  earn  invisentium  congressum,  voce,  vultu,  gestu,  expetcret: 
et,  quum  non  consenttrent,  molossos  Anglicanos  niaf^no  expetiit  clamore.  ■  Vidi  sacerdotem  opti- 
mum et  pinm.  aui,  quod  nollet  uti  Venere,  in  melancholica  nymptomata  incidlt.  ■  Ob  alMtinentiam  a 
concubitu  Incidlt  in  melancholiam.  •  Qu«  a  coitu  exacerbantur.  p  SuperHuum  coituro  cauasara 
ponnnt.  n  Exsiccat  cOTpna,  spiritus  connumit,  &c.  caveant  ab  hoc  sicci,  velut  inimieo  mortali. 
'  ita  exsiccatiia,  ut  e  melaneholico  atatim  fuerit  insanus ;  ab  humectantibus  curalus.  •  Ex  cauterio 
et  ulcere  extiooato.  « Oord.  c  10.  Kb.  1.  discommends  cold  baths,  as  noxious.  •  Siccum  reddunt 
^^1*  *  ^^  4^  longlut  moTetar  in  lis,  aut  nlmii  flwquenter  *at  importune  utatur,  humorea 
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oft^  cr  at  unseasonable  times ^  he  putrijies  the  ht0Hours  in  his  body.  To  this 
porpose  writes  Magninus  (/.  3.  c.  6).  Guianeriud  {Tr€u:t.  15.  o.  21)  utterly 
ttsaDows  all  hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  *I  saw  (saith  he)  a  man  that 
iaboured  of  the  gouty  who,  to  be  freed  of  his  melancholy,  came  to  the  bathy 
and  was  instantly  cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  anotlter  worse,  and  that  was 
wmdness.  Bat  this  judgement  varies,  as  the  humour *doth,  in  hot  or  cold. 
Baths  may  be  good  for  one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another :  that  which  will 
core  it  in  this  party,  may  cause  it  in  a  second. 

Phlebotomy.]  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to 
the  body,  wbai  there  is  a  manifi^  redundance  of  bad  humours  and  melan- 
choly blood ;  and  when  these  humours  heat  and  boyl,  if  this  be  not  used  in 
time,  the  parties  affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad ;  but  if 
ft  be  unaoTisedly,  importunely,  immoderately,  used,  it  doth  as  much  harm  by 
refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and  consuming  them.  As  Joh. 
'Curio,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  well  reprehends,  such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth 
more  hurt  than  good :  '  the  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before  ; 
and  is  so  far  from  avoiding  melancholy ,  that  it  increa^eth  it^  and  weakneth 
the  sight.  •  Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except 
they  keep  a  very  good  diet  after  it :  yea,  and,  as  ^Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks 
cot  of  his  own  experience,  ^the  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their 
letting  of  bloody  than  it  was  at  first.  For  this  cause,  belike,  Sallust,  Salvi- 
nianus  (7.  2.  c.  1)  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease, 
except  it  be  manifest  it  proceeds  from  blood.  He  was  (it  appears,  by  his  own 
woftu  in  that  place)  master  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men,  ^and  found y  by  long 
eiperiencey  that  this  kind  of  evacuation,  either  in  head,  arm,  or  any  other 
party  did  more  harm  them  good.  To  this  opinion  of  his,  *  Felix  Plater  is  quite 
opposite :  though  some  wink  at,  disallow,  dnd  quite  contradict,  all  phlebo- 
tomy in  melancholy y  yet  by  long  experience  I  have  found  innumerable  so 
saved^  after  they  hcid  been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live 
happily  after  it.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Oalens  time,  to  take 
at  omce  from  such  men  six  pound  of  blood,  which  we  now  dare  scarce  take  in 
ounces:  sedviderint  medici :  great  books  are  written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted, 
may  be  for  the  worst ;  so  likewise,  as  in  the  precedent,  if  over-much,  too 
frequent  or  violent,  it  ^weakneth  their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius  (/.  2.  sect.  2. 
e.  17) ;  or,  if  they  be  strong  or  able  to  endure  physhck,  yet  it  brings  them  to 
in  ill  hsftyit ;  they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries  shops ;  this, 
and  such  like  infirmities,  must  needs  follow. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Bad  Air  a  cause  of  Melancholy . 
Am  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producmg  this  or  any  other  disease, 
bemg  that  it  is  still  taken  into  oiir  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner 
parts.  ^  If  it  be  impure  and  foggy,  it  defects  the  sptrits,  and  causeth  dis- 
eases by  infection  of  the  hearty  as  Paulus  hath  it  {lib.  1.  c.  49),  Avicenna, 
{L  1)  Gral.  (de  son.  tuendd),  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &c.  *»Fenielius  saith, 
a  thick  air  thickneth  the  blood  and  humours.     *  Lemnius  reckons  up  two 

s  bo  aano  raperiore  qaemdam  gaUotam  ridi  adustum,  qui,  ut  libenretor  de  gutt&,  ad  balnea  acces« 
ait,  ct,  de  gotli  uberatut.  maniaooa  &ctus  ett.  7  On  Schola  Salernitana.  ■  Calefactio  et  ebullitio 
lerrnue  incistonem  magu  snpe  inoiutur  et  augetur ;  majore  impeto  humom  per  corpus  dfseumiut 
•  lib.  de  lUtulenti  Melancholia.  Prranens  sanguinis  missio  corpus  extenuat  ^  In  9.  Rhads.  Atram 
Ulna  porit.  et  Tisom  debilitat.  •  Multo  nigrior  spectatur  sanguis  post  dies  quosdaro,  quam  fuit  ab 
faritio.  'Non  lando  eos  qui  in  desipientii  docent  secandam  esse  venam  fVontis,  quia  spiritus  debili- 
taotar  inde,  et  ego  longA  experientii  obserravl  in  proprio  xenodochlo,  ouod  desipientes  ex  pbleboto- 
■i&  muis  taeduntur,  et  magis  desipiunt ;  et  melaneholici  sepe  fiunt  inde  pejores.  •  De  mentis 
alleiiat.eap.  S.  «tsiinuItoa  hoc  improbUse  sciam,  innumeros  hac  ratione  sanatoa  longA  ob««ir4tione 
cogBOrCml  TignlM  iexaglet  renaa  tundendo.  fcc  'Vlret  debUitat.  /ImPJ»n»  «fT  spl'«««  <te- 
jiS7to»»o  corde  glgnit  iBoiboa.       *  Sanguinem  deoMt,  et  humorw,  P.  lo^tBti  by  19^^  «»P-  '• 
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main  things,  most  profitable  and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies — air  and  diet : 
and  this  peculiar  disease  nothing  sooner  causeth  (JJubertus  holds)  than  the 
air  wherein  we  breathe  and  live,  ^  Such  as  is  the  au*,  such  be  our  spirits ;  and, 
as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  offends,  commonly,  if  it  be  too  *  hot 
and  dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air.  Bodiae 
(in  his  fifth  book  de  repub,  cap,  1.  et  cap.  5,  of  his  Method  of  History)  proves 
that  hot  countreys  are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  there- 
fore in  Spain,  Africk,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch, 
that  they  are  compelled,  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for 
them.  Leo  "*Afer  (lib  3  de  Fessd  vrbe)y  OrteUus,  and  Zuinger  confirm  as 
much.  They  are  ordinarily  so  cholerick  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two 
words  pass  without  railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrelling 
in  their  streets.  "  Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take  notice  of  it :  Note  this 
(saith  he)  (hat,  in  hot  countreys,  it  is  far  more  familiar  than  in  cold:  although 
this  we  have  now  said  be  not  continually  so ;  for,  as  ^  Acosta  truly  saith,  under 
the  flequator  it  self,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholsom  air,  a  paradise  of 
pleasure  :  the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showres.  But  it  holds  in  such  as  are 
intemperately  hot,  as  PJohannesa  Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta, 
Apulia,  and  the  *»  Holy  Land,  where,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  nothing 
but  dust,  their  rivers  dryed  up,  the  air  scorching  hot,  and  earth  inflamed ;  inso- 
much that  many  pilgrims,  going  barefoot,  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to 
Jerusalem  upon  the  hot  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with 
sand,  profundis  arenis,  as  in  many  parts  of  Africk,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana, 
now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wind  blows,  ^involuti  arenis  transeuntes  nc- 
cantur,  'Hercules  de  SaxonisL,  a  professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause,  why  so 
many  Venetian  women  are  melancholy,  quod  diu  sub  sole  degant,  they  tarry 
too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus  (con5i/.  21,)  amongst  other  causes,  assigns 
this,  why  that  Jew  his  patient  was  msid,  quod  tam  multum  exposuit  se  calori  et 
frigori ;  he  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold.  And,  for  that  reason, 
in  Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick-paved  streets  in  summer  about 
noon  :  they  are  most  part  then  asleep ;  as  they  are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogors 
countreys,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies.  At  Aden,  in  Arabia,  as  *Ludovicu8 
Vertomannus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to  avoid 
extremity  of  heat ;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle  in  a  pasture,  people  of  all  sorts 
lye  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long.  At  Braga  in  Portugal,  Burgos  in 
Castile,  Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most 
part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sun-beams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans,  ad 
fugandos  solis  radios,  to  refract  the  sun-beams ;  and  much  inconvenience 
that  hot  air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for 
traffick  :  where  it  is  so  hot,  "Ma^  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lye  commonly 
bleaching  in  the  sun,  to  dry  up  their  sores.  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those 
Isles  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  degrees  from  the  eequator :  they  do  male  au- 
dire  :  ^one  calls  them  the  unhealthiest  clime  of  the  world,  for  fluxies,  fevers, 
frenzies,  calentures,  which  commonly  seize  on  sea-faring  men  that  touch  at 
them,  and  all  by  reason  of  a  hot  distemperature  of  the  air.  The  hardiest 
men  are  offended  with  this  heat ;  and  stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Con- 
stantine  affirms,  Agricult.  l.  2.  c.  45.     They  that  are  naturally  bom  in  such 


i  Lib.  de  quartanA.    Ex  a€re  ambiente  contrahitur  humor  melancholicns.        ^  Qualfg  a€r,  talis  spin. 


ut  ante  finem  Maii  pene  exusta  sit.  '  Maginus,  Pers.  •  Pantheo,  seu  Pract  med.  1.  c.  Id.  Venet« 
mulieres,  Qum  diu  sub  sole  vivunt,  aliquando  oaelancholicai  evadunt  »  Narig.  L  2.  c  4.  eommercia 
nocte,  hori  secundi,  ob  nimios,  qui  seviunt  interdiu,  lestus.  exerceot  "  Morbo  Oallloo  laborantes 
exponunt  ad  solera,  ut  morbos  exslocent.       J  Sir  Rich.  Haukins,  in  his  0bsen|ati0M^"8|f  t|rl3. 
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air,  may  not  "^  endure  it,  as  Niger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now 
called  Diarbecha ;  quibusdam  in  locis  s(svienti  mstu  adeo  subjecta  est,  ut 
pleraque  animalia  fervore  solU  et  cceli  extinguantur ;  'tis  so  hot  tliere  in 
some  places,  that  men  of  the  countrey  and  cattle  are  killed  with  it;  and 
'Adricomius,  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of  myrrhe,  frankincense,  and  ho't 
spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to  their  brains,  that  the  very 
inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  strangers. 
'  Anatus  Lusitanus,  {cent.  1.  curat.  45)  reports  of  a  young  maid,  that  was 
one  Vincent  a  curriers  daughter,  some  thirty  years  of  age,  that  would  wash 
her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  July)  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  '  to 
wuike  it  yellow ;  but  by  that  means,  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  in- 
flamed her  head,  and  made  her  self  mad. 

Cold  air,  in  the  other  extream,  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot ;  and  so  doth  Mon- 
tahus  esteem  of  it  (c.  11)  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those  northern  countreys,  the 
people  are  therefore  generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches ;  which  (as  1 
have  before  quoted)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta,  ascribe  to 
melancholy.  But  these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  melancholy 
(not  this  artificial)  which  is  col^  and  dry ;  for  which  cause  *  Mercurius  Britan- 
nicos,  belike,  puts  melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  under  the  pole.  The  worst 
of  the  three  is  a  *^  thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  comes  from  fens, 
moorish  grounds,  lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any  carkasses,  or 
carrion  lyes,  or  from  whence  any  stinking  fiilsom  smell  comes.  Galen,  Avi- 
cenca,  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholsom, 
and  ingenders  melancholy,  plagues,  and  what  not  ?  ^  Alexandretta,  an  haven 
town  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  Saint  John  de  UUua,  an  haven  in  Nova-His- 
pania,  are  much  condemned  for  a  bad  air,  so  as  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania, 
Ditmarsh,  Pomptinse  paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c. 
Romney  marsh  with  us,  the  hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire. 
Cardan  (de  rerum  varietate,  I.  17.  c.  96)  finds  feult  with  the  site  of  those 
rich  and  most  populous  cities  in  the  Low  Countreys,  as  Bruges,  Gant,  Am- 
sterdam, Leyden,  Utrecht,  &c.:  the  air  is  bad,  and  so  at  Stockholm  in 
Sweden,  Regium  in  Italy,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lin.  They  may  be 
commodious  for  navigation,  this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and  many  other 
Bood  necessary  uses ;  but  are  they  so  wholsom  ?  Old  Rome  hath  descended 
torn  the  bills  to  the  valley ;  'tis  the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held 
best  to  bnild  in  plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus 
pleads  hard  for  the  air  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  moorish  lands 
appear  at  every  low  water.  The  sea,  fire,  and  smoke,  (as  he  thinks)  qualifie 
the  air :  and  **  some  suppose  that  a  thick  foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in 
them  of  Pisa  in  Italy ;  and  our  Cambden  (out  of  Plato)  commends  the  site  of 
Cambridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  But,  let  the  site  of  such  places  be  as 
it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a  delicious  seat,  a  pleasant  air,  and 
all  that  nature  can  afford,  and  yet,  through  their  own  nastiness  and  sluttishness 
immund  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  their  air  to  putrifie,  and  themselves 
to  be  choked  up?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  male  audire  in  this  kind  :  Constan- 
tinople it  self,  where  commonly  carryon  lyes  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same 
fiiuH  in  Spain,  even  in  Madrit,  the  king's  seat,  a  most  excellent  air,  a  pleasant 
site ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  uncleanly  kept. 

A  troublesom  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure ;  rough  and  foul  weather, 
tmp^uous  winds,  cloudy  dark  dayes,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us :  caelum  v'su 

•  Hippocfmles.  8.  in  Aphorumonun,  idem  ait  » Idem  Magjnus  in  PersiA.  r  Descrip.  Ter.  sanct 
■Qaon  ad  aolit  radioa  In  leone  longam  morara  traheret,  ut  capilloB  flavos  redderet,  in  maniam  incidit 
•  ICnndiM  alter  et  idem,  aeu  Terra  Aostralis  incognita.  ^  Crassus  et  turbidus  afir  tristem  efflcit  ani- 
■am.  « Oommonly  called  Scandarone,  in  Ajiia  Minor.  *  Atlas  Oeographicus.  MemoriA  ralent 
Phuii,  quod  erawiore  £raantur  afire. 
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fodduMy  *  Polydore  caMs  it — ^a  filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  facile  gtn^aiUur  nuBem  ; 
as  TulUes  brother  Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  then  qucestor  in 
Britain.  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air,  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are  tetricky  scid^ 
and  pievish  :  and  if  the  western  winds  blow,  and  tluU  there  be  a  calm,  ar  a 
fair  sunshine  day,  there  is  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  mens  minds;  it  cheera  ccp 
9ien  and  beasts:  but  if  it  be  a  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weather, 
men  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and  meUsn^ 
choly.     This  was  ^Virgils  experiment  of  old. 

Venim,  nbi  tempentas,  et  oali  mobtlis  hoaor, 
Mutavare  vices,  et  Jupiter  humidiu  Austri*— — 
Vertuntur  species  mnimorum,  et  peotoni  motus 
Concipiuni  aiioo 

But,  when  the  fkce  of  hearen  changed  is 
To  tempettts,  rain,  from  seasons  fair, 
'nosai 


Our  minds  are  altered,  and  in  our 
Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear. 

And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets^ 
moved  in  foul  weather,  didl  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons  ?  *  Geli- 
dum  contristat  Aquarius  annum ;  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds 
it ;  winter  is  like  unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid ;  the  air  works  on  all  men,  more 
or  less,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  as  Lem* 
nius  holds :  ^  they  are  most  moved  with  it ;  and  those  which  are  alreeufy 
mad,  rave  downright,  either  in  or  against  a  tempest.  Besides,  the  devil 
many  times  takes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms ;  and,  when  the  humours  by 
the  air  be  stirred,  he  goes  on  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits,  and  vexetk 
our  souls ;  as  the  sea-waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies 
tossed  with  tempestuous  winds  and  storms.  To  such  as  are  melancholy 
therefore,  M onJtanus  (consil,  24)  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be 
avoided,  and  {consiL  27)  all  night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad, 
but  in  a  pleasant  day.  Lemnius  {lib,  3.  cap.  3)  discommends  the  south  and 
eastern  winds,  commends  the  north.  Montanus  (consil,  31)  ^  will  not  ^ny  win* 
dows  to  be  opened  in  the  night:  (consil.  229.  et  consil.  230)  he  discommends 
especially  the  south  wind,  and  nocturnal  air :  so  doth  J  Plutarch :  the  nigbt 
and  darkness  makes  men  sad ;  the  like  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark  houses 
in  caves  and  rocks ;  desart  places  cause  melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially 
such  as  have  not  been  used  to  it,  or  otherwise  accustomed.  Read  more  o€ 
air  in  Hippocrates,  Aetius,  lib,  3.  a.  c.  171.  ad  175.  Oribasius,  a,  c.  I.  ad 
22.     Avicen.  /.  1.  can.  Fen.  2,  doc.  2.  Fen.  1.  c.  123.  to  the  12,  ^c. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Immoderate  Exercise  a  Cause,  and  how.     Solitariness, 

Idleness. 

Nothing  so  good,  but  it  may  be  abused.  Nothing  better  than  exercise 
(if  opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of  the  body  :  nothing  so  bad,  if  it 
be  unseasonable,  violent,  or  overmuch.  Fernelius  (out  of  Galen,  Path* 
lib.  1.  cap.  16)  saith,  ^  that  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits 
and  substance,  refrigerates  the  body  ;  and  such  humours  which  nature  would 
have  otherwise  concocted  and  expelled,  it  stirs  up,  and  makes  them  rage ; 
which  being  so  enraged,  diversely  affect  and  trouble  the  body  and  mind.  So 
doth  it,  if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the  body 

•  Lih.  1.  hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  41.  Aut&  densA  ac  eallginosA  tetrici  homines  existunt,  et  subtristes.  £t 
cap.  3.  Plante  subsolano  et  Zephyro.  maxima  in  mentibus  hominura  alacritas  existit,  mentisque  erec- 
tio,  ubi  ccelum  solis  splendore  nitescit.  Maxima  dejectio  moerorque,  siquando  aura  caliginosa  est 
'  Oeor.  f  Hor.  ^  Hens  quibus  vacillat,  ab  aSre  cite  offenduntur ;  et  multi  insani  apud  Belgas  ante 
tempestates  savinnt,  aliter  quieti.  Spiritus  quoque  sf  ris,  et  mali  genii,  aliquando  se  tempe&tatibus  in- 
gerunt,  et  meuti  humsnn  se  latenter  in&inuant,  eamquevexant,  exagitant;  et,  ut  fiuctus  marini,  hu- 
manum  corpus  ventis  acitatur.  >  Aer  noctu  densatur,  et  cogit  raoestitiam.  i  Lib.  de  Iside  et 
Osiride.  ^Multa  delktigatio  spiritus,  virinmque  substantiara,  exhaurit,   et  corpus  refrigerat. 

Humores  corruptos,  qui  aliter  a  natuii  concoqui  et  domari  possint,  et  demum  blande  excludi,  irritat, 
el  quasi  in  furoicm  agit,  qui  postea  (mota  Camarina)  tetro  vapore  corpus  rarie  lacessunt,  animumque. 
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m  foil  of  cmditieSy  which  Fochfiius  so  much  inveigfad  against  (Lib*  2.  instii. 
4eci.  2.  cap,  4)  giving  that  for  a  cause,  why  school-boys  in  Germany  are 
lo  often  scabbed,  because  they  use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  ^  Bayerus 
puts  in  a  caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  it  ™  corrupts  the  meat  in  the 
stamaehf  and  carries  the  same  juice  raw  j  and  as  yet  undigested^  into  the  veins 
(saith  Lemnius) ;  which  there  putrifieSy  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits, 
Crato  {cQusiL  21.  /.  2.)  °  protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as 
being  the  greatest  enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption 
of  humours,  which  produce  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good 
reason  then,  doth  &dlust.  Salvianus  (/.  2.  c.  1),  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus  (m 
9  Rhatis)y  Mercurialis,  Arculanus,  and  many  other,  set  down  ^  immoderate 
exercise  as  a  most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry),  or  want  of  ex^cise,  the 
buie  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  step-mother  of  discipline,  the 
chief  author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of 
tltts  and  many  other  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  (as  p  Gualter  calls  it)  his 
piDow  and  chief  reposal :  for  the  mind  can  never  restyhut  still  meditates  on  one 
iking  or  other :  except  it  he  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his  own 
mecard  it  rusheth  into  melancholy,  ^  As  too  much  and  violent  exercise  offends 
am  the  one  side^  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith  Crato) :  it  fills  the 
body  full  ofjlegm,  gross  humours,  and  all  manner  of  obstructions,  rheums, 
caiarrhSj  Sfc.  Rhasis  {cont.  lib.  1 .  tract,  9)  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  melancholy.  '  I  have  often  seen,  (saith  he)  that  idleness  begets  this 
kmmomr  more  than  any  thing  else.  Montaltus  (c.  1 .)  seconds  him  out  of  his 
experience : '  they  that  are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy,  than  such 
as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  office  or  business,  *  Plutarch  reckons 
ap  idleness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul :  there  are  those  (saith  he) 
troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this.  Homer  {Iliad,  1 )  brings 
in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idloiess,  because  he  might  not  fight. 
Mercurialis,  consil,  86,  for  a  melancholy  young  man,  urgeth  **  it  as  a  chief  cause ; 
why  was  he  melancholy  ?  because  kUe.  Nothing  begets  it  sooner,  encreaseth 
and  continneth  it  oftener,  than  idleness ; — a  disease  &miliar  to  all  idle  persons, 
an  inseparable  companion  to  such  as  live  atease  (pingui  otio  desidiose  agentes) 
a  life  out  of  action,  and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  employment  to  busie 
thonselves  about ;  that  have  small  occasions ;  and,  though  they  have,  such  is 
their  hzinesB,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose  themselves  to  do  ought ;  they  can- 
not abide  work,  though  it  be  necessary,  easie,  or  to  dress  themselves,  write  a 
l^ter,  or  the  hke.  Yet,  as  he  that  is  benumbed  with  cold,  sits  still  shaking, 
that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  do  they  complain, 
bit  wOl  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to  do  themselves  good ;  and  so 
are  still  tormented  with  melancholy.  Especially  if  they  had  been  formerly 
brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and  upon  a  sudden 
come  to  l^d  a  sedentary  life,  ^  it  crucifies  their  souls,  and  seizeth  on  them  in 
an  instant ;  for,  whilest  they  are  any  ways  imployed,  in  action,  discourse, 
about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in  company  to  their  liking,  they 
are  very  well ;   but,  if  alone  or  idle,  tormented  instantly  again :  one  days 

I  la  Veoi  mccam,  Ubro  tie  iiucripto.  ■  Initit.  ad  rit  Gtaritt  cap.  44.  Cib<»8  cnidos  in  renat 
nmit,  qui  potmceotes  illic  tpintus  animalei  inficiunt  ■  Crudi  b«)0  humoris  oopia  per  venas  agge- 
liter ;  a]id«  morbi  multipliees.  •  Immodicura  excrcitium.  »  Horn.  31.  in  1.  Cor.  s;  Nam,  auum 
» bominia  qiiiescere  non  poMit,  sedconUauo  circa  variascogitationea  discurrat,  nisihonesto  <ui< 


■egotio  occttpetur, 

flbpTcttetio  nocet  CO  .  .     _  .  

aCrodtioiie*.  ct  crvbfas  fluxioiwa,  ct  morboa  coocitat.  '  Et  vidi  quod  una  de  rebua  qua  magis  generat 
iliarhiiliian.  ct  otioaitaa.  •  Repouitur  otium  ab  aliia  cauaaa ;  et  hoc  a  nobia  obaervatum,  eoa  huio 
■alo  magis  obnoxioa  qui  plane  otioai  aunt,  quain  eoa  qui  aliauo  mnnere^  veraantur  exaequendo. 
*DeTTmDq«iL  aniouB.  Sunt  quM  ipaum  otiom  in  anJma  conJi<»t  •grltudinem.  •Nihil eat  (laod 
■OMe  aadandiattan  alat  ac  augeat,  ac  otium  et  abatinentia  a  corporla  et  animi  exereftatioikibua. 
•nihU auifta esccccmt intellectum.  quam  oUum.    Oordoniua, de  obsetrat  rit  hum.  lib.  1. 
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solitariness,  one  hours  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a  weeks  phyaick, 
labour  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizeth  on  them  forthwith, 
being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that,  as  wise  Seneca  well  saith,  mala  mihi 
male  quam  molliter  esse,  I  had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.     This  idleness  is 
either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  benumming  lazi- 
ness, intermitting  exercise,  which  (if  we  may  believe  ^  Femelius)  causethcrucU^ 
ties,  obstructions,  excremental  humours, quencheth  the  natural  heat,  dulls  the 
spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever.  '  Neglectis  urenda 
filix  innascitar  agris.  As  fern  grows  in  untild  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds, 
so  do  gross  fanmours  in  an  idle  body :    ignavum  corrumpunt  otia  corpus.     A 
horse  in  a  stable,  that  never  travels,  a  hawk  in  a  mew,  that  seldom  flies,  are  both 
subject  to  diseases ;  which,  left  unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such 
incumbrances.     An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy;   and  how  shall  an  idle  person 
think  to  escape?      Idleness  of  the  mind  is  much  worse  than  this  of  the 
body :  wit  without  employment,  is  a  disease,  ^  arugo  animi,  rubigo  ingeuU  : 
the  rust  of  the  soul,  ■  a  plague,  a  hell  it  self;  maximum  animi  nocumentum, 
Gralen  calls  it.     *  As,  in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase , 
(et  vitium  capiunt,  ni  moveantur,  aqua ;   the  water  itself  putrifies,  and  air 
likewise,  if  it  be  not  continually  stirred  by  the  wind)  so  do  evil  and  corrupt 
thoughts  in  an  idle  person ;    the  soul  is  contaminated.      In  a  common- 
wealth,  where  is  no  public  enemy,  there  is,  likely,  civil  wars,   and   they 
rage  upon  themselves :  this  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not 
how  to  bestow  it  self,  macerates  and  vexes  it  self  with  cares,  griefs,  false 
fears,   discontents,   and   suspicions;   it  tortures  and   preys  upon  his  own 
bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.     Thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  he  or  she  that 
is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied, 
fortunate,  happy — let  them  have  all  tlungs  in  abundance,  and  fehcity,  that 
heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  contentment — so  long  as  he  or  she,  or  they, 
are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind,  but 
weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  sighing,  jgrieving-, 
suspecting,  offended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wishing  themselves 
gone  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasie  or  other. 
And  this  is  the  true  cause  that  so   many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
women, labour  of  this  disease  in  countrey  and  city ;  for  idleness  is  an  appen- 
dix to  nobility ;   they  count  it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all  their  days 
in  sports,  recreations,  and  pastimes,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains,  be  of 
no  vocation ;   they  feed  liberally,  fare  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employ- 
ment, (for  to  work,  I  say,  they  may  not  abide)  and  company  to  their  de- 
sires;  and  thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gross  humours,  wind,  cru- 
dities, their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy,  &c.     Care,  jealousie,  fear  of  some 
diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits,  seize  too  ^  fisuniliarly  on  them :  for,  what 
will  not  fear  and  phantasie  work  in  an  idle  body  ?   what  distempers  will  they 
not  cause  ?     When  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  ^  against  Pharaoh  in 
^gypt,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their  task,  and  let  them  get 
straw  themselves,  and   yet  make  their  full  number  of  brick :   for  the  sole 
cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  is,  they  are  idle.     When  you 
shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where  you 
come,   so  many   several  grievances,   unnecessary  complaints,    feairs,   sus- 
picions, **  the  best  means  to  redress  it,  is  to  set  them  awork,  so  to  busie 

^  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  exerciUtionis  intenniasio  inertem  calorem,  languidos  spirituf,  et  ignaTos,  et 
ad  omncs  actiones  segniores,  reddit ;  cruditatea.  obatructiones,  et  excrementoram  proventut  facit 
>  Hor.  Ser.  1.  Sat.  3.  i  Seneca.  '  Moerorem  animi,  et  maciem.  Plutarch  calls  it.  •  Sicut  in 
stagno  generantur  vennes,  sic  in  otiosi  malas  cositationes.  Sen.  *>  Now  this  leg,  now  that  arm,  now 
thrir  head,  heart,  &c.  «  Exod.  5.  •>  (For  thev  cannot  well  tell  what  aileth  them,  or  what  they 
would  have  themselves)  my  heart,  my  head,  my  husband,  my  son,  Sfcc. 
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their  miiidB ;  for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well  they  may  build  castles  in  the 
air  for  a  time,  and  sooth  up  themselves  with  phantastical  and  pleasant  hijimours ; 
hot  in  the  end  they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gall;  they  shall  be  still,  I  say,  dis- 
content, suspicious,  *fear^,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves ;  so 
long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please  them.  Otio  qui  nescit  uti^plus 
kabet  negoiiiy  quam  qui  negotium  in  negoHoy  as  that  'AgeUius  could  observe : 
he  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care,  grief, 
aBgviih  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busie  in  the  mi  At  of  all  his  business. 
Otion»  amimtus  nescit  quid  volet :  an  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not 
wben  he  is  well,  what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go ;  quam  illuc 
ventmm  esty  ilHnc  lubet ;  he  is  tired  out  with  every  thing,  displeased  with  all, 
weary  of  his  life  :  nee  bene  domi^  nee  militiiSy  neither  at  home,  nor  abroad ; 
errat,  et  prmter  vitam  vivat;  he  wanders,  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a 
word,  what  the  mischievous  effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find 
any  where  m<»e  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philolaches  in 
the  'Comical  Poet,  which,  for  their  elegancy,  I  wiU  in  part  insert. 

NoTanim  ffdiam  esse  aibitror  similem  ego  hominem, 
Qumdo  hie  natns  etL    JBi  rei  argumente  dicaro. 
.fides  qoando  rant  ad  amuatdin  expolite, 
Quiaqoe  laodat  febnim,  atque  exemplam  expetit,  8k, 
At  nbi  illo  migrat  neqoam  nomo  indUiffensque,  ftc 
Tempestas  renit,  confringit  tegulaa,  imbrioeaque,  8cc. 
Putre&cit  aSr  openm  hbri,  sc. 
Dicam  ut  homines  Bimilen  esse  sdiam  arbitremini, 


Fabri  parentes  fondamentum  rabatruunt  liberomm ; 
Szpoliant,d< 

■" ' Diaororam  poieaiaD 

tern  migrari  In  ingei 

.     nn  fabrorum  illico,  oppido, 

Yenit  ignaria ;  ea  mihi  tempestas  xuit, 
AdTenwqoe  sno  grandinem  et  imbrem  attalit, 
lUa  mihi  rirtutem  detnrbayit,  &c. 


doeent  Uteras,  nee  parcont  somptu 

_^ sab  fabroram  potestate  frogl  fiii ; 

Postqoam  antem  migrari  In  ingenium  meum, 
Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  illieo,  oppido* 


A  young  man  is  like  a  fair  new  house :  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  built,  in 
good  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets  it  rain  in,  and,  for  want  of 
r^Muration,  &11  to  decay,  &c.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to 
hnxig  us  up  in  our  youth,  in  all  manner  of  vertuous  education ;  but  when 
ve  are  left  to  our  selves,  idleness,  as  a  tempest,  drives  all  vertuous  motions 
oot  of  our  minds;  et  nikili  sumus;  on  a  sudden,  by  sloth  and  such  bad 
ways,  we  come  to  naught. 

Cozen  german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  is  ^nimia  solitudo,  too  much  solitariness — ^by  the  testimony  of 
aB  physicians,  cause  and  symptome  both  :  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause, 
vt  is  either  coact,  enforced,  or  else  voluntary.  Enforced  solitariness  is 
conunonly  seen  in  students,  monks,  fners,  anchorites,  that,  by  their  order 
uid  course  of  life,  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of  other  men,  and 
hetake  themselves  to  a  private  cell ;  otio  superstitioso  seclusi  (as  Bale  and 
Hotpinian  well  term  it),  such  as  are  the  CarUiusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no 
flesh  (by  their  order),  keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad ;  such  as  live 
in  prison,  or  some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our 
coQDtrey  gentlemen  do  in  solitary  houses ;  they  must  either  be  alone  with- 
out companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers  as  so 
Ottny  hosts,  or  else  converse  with  their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  un- 
equal, inferior  to  them,  and  of  a  contrary  disposition :  or  else,  as  some  do, 
to  a?oid  solitariness,  spend  their  time  with  lend  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  ale- 
booaes,  and  thence  aodict  themselves  to  some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute 
connes.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon  this  rock  of  solitariness  ror  want  of  means, 
or  out  of  a  strong  apprehension  of  some  infirmity,  disgrace ;   or,  through 

^  *  Ph>.  18.  Ptcmm  dejiciet  timor— Heantontimonunenon.  '  Lib.  19.  c.  10.  f  Plautus,  Mostel. 
^  nn,  Mootaltns.  MeicurUUf.  kc 
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bashfoloesg,  rud^sieaB,  Bimplicily,  they  cannot  apply  themselTet  to  oth^ni  com- 
pany. Nullum  $olum  infelici  tfroHus  9olUudime^  ubi  nullus  $U  qui  mittriam 
€xprobreL  Thk  enforced  solitariness  takes  place,  and  pioduceth  his  effect 
soonest,  in  such  as  have  spent  their  time  joTially,  peradventure  in  all  honest 
recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great  &mily  or  populoits  dty,  and  are 
upon  a  sudden  confined  to  a  desart  country  cottage  far  off,  restrained  of  their 
liberty,  and  barred  fiK>m  their  ordinary  associates.  Solitariness  is  very  irkscHn 
to  such,  most  tediousy  and  a  sudden  cause  of  great  inconvenience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  fiunifiar  with  melancholy,  and 
p;ently  brings  on,  like  a  Sirea,  a  shooinr-hom,  or  some  Sphinx,  to  thn 
irrevocable  gulf :  ^  a  primary  cause  Piso  cilb  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first, 
to  suck  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  dayes,  and  keep  their 
chambers,  to  walk  ak>ne  m  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by 
a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject^ 
which  shall  a£fect  them  most:  amabilu  tiiMmta,  and  menti$  gratissimug 
error.  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build 
castles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of 
parts,  which  they  suppose,  and  strongly  imagme  they  represent,  or  that  Uiey 
see  acted  or  done.  BUmda  quidem  ah  initiOf  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive 
and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  tnings  sometimes,  ^present,  pas  t^  or  to  comCy  as 
Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these  toyes  are  at  first,  they  could  spend 
whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in  such  con- 
templations, and  phantastical  meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams ;  and 
they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willinely  interrupt.  So  pleasant 
theu*  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  orainary  tasks  and  necessary 
business :  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study 
or  imployment:  these  phantastical  and  bewitching  thouehts  so  covertly,  so 
feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually,  set  upon,  creep  in^  insinuate,  possess, 
overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them,  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more 
necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
mekncholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about 
an  heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  m^ght.  They  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth 
of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  wil- 
lingly refrain,  or  easOy  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so 
many  clocks,  and  stifl  pleasing  their  liumours.  until  at  last  the  scene  is 
turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object :  ana  they,  being  now  habituated 
to  such  vain  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can 
ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distastefiil  subjects,  l^ear,  sorrow, 
suspicion,  iubrutticus  pudor,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  sur- 
prize them  in  a'  pioment ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else :  continually 
suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melan- 
choly seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  perswasions, 
they  can  avoid;  hceret  lateri  letalis  arundo;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it; 
^  they  cannot  resist.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  profitable  medi- 
tation, contemplation,  and  kind  of  solitariness,  to  be  embraced,  which  the 
fathers  so  highly  commended — ^  Hierom,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in 
whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnifie 
in  their  books — ^a  paradise,  an  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for 
the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many  of  those  old  monks  ufi^  it,  to 

<  A  quibnt  mmlam,  Telut  a  primMU  eaoirt,  oeoMionem  nactom  Mt  i  Jucunda  renim  pnescntlnm, 
pnBtentenun.  et  ftituntrum  meditatio.  ^  FaciUs  dMcenaos  Aremi ;  8ed  rerocare  gradum.  tuperas- 
que  eradere  ad  anrai.  Hie  labor,  hoc  opaf  est  Virg.  '  Hieronyinui,  ep.  78.  dixit  oppida  et  orbes 
videri  gibi  totrot  caioeiw,  solitciainein  Paradiaani ;  solnin  ■eorpionibat  iniettum.  sacco  amlctui,  buml 
Cubans,  aqui  et  herbis  rictitans,  Romanis  pretulit  deliciis. 
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divioe  oontwaplatiaDa ;  as  Simulug  a  courtier  in  Aidii(^i«  time,  Diodeaiitii  the 
^nperoury  retired  themsehresy  &c.  m  that  sense,  VeiUa  s^tu  sciivivere ;  Vatia 
livei  alone;  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say,  when  they  commended  a 
countrey  life ;  or  to  the  b^t^ring  of  their  knowledg^  as  Democntua,  Cleantbes^ 
and  thoae  acellent  philosc^diera,  have  ever  done,  to  sequester  thenisehes  from 
the  tmaiUtaons  world ;  or,  as  in  Plinies  viUa  Laurentana,  TuUies  Tusoulan, 
Jonna  Umijp  that  they  might  better  v€u:are  studiu  et  Deo^  serve  Ood  and  fol- 
low their  sUidies.  Netfainks,  therefiire,  our  too  zeak>«8  innovators  were  not 
ao  well  advised  in  that  general  subvevsion  of  abbies  and  religious  houses,  pro- 
miscooualy  to  fling  down  all.  They  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses 
crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  ^eur  to  have 
carad  and  ra^  against  those  fair  buiUiaga,  and  everlasting  monuments  of 
oar  lbr«&theis  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses.  Some  monasteries  and 
ooUogtate  cells  mieht  hare  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise 
impiojed ;  here  and  th»e  <me,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and 
women  of  aB  sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the 
cares  and  tnmnks  of  the  worU,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit  to  marry,  ot  other- 
wise wilUng  to  be  troubled  witii  common  afiUra,  and  know  not  well  vrfaere  to 
bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in^fi^r  more  oonveniency,  good  education,  bet* 
ter  company  sake;  to  follow  their  studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfectkm  of  aarts  and 
seigncea,  common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of  old  bad  done, 
ficdy  and  truly  to  serve  God :  for  these  men  are  nettber  solitary,  nor  idle,  as 
tba  poet  made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  .£sop,  that  objected  idleness  to 
him,  he  waa  never  so  klle  as  in  his  company;  orthatScipioAfricanusin''Tully, 
mmrnqmam  minus  so^ics,  ^tcma  quum  $0lus ;  nwnquam  vomms  otiesus,  qumm 
^umm  €tmt  otio$u$ ;  never  less  solitary  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  mora 
bn^,  then  when  he  seemed  to  be  most  icHe.  It  is  reported  by  Plato,  in  las 
dialogiue  d!s  Amore^  in  that  nnkligious  commendation  of  Soontts,  how,  a 
deep  meditation  coming  into  Socrates  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still  nmsing, 
eodtm  v^tigio  cogitabu$uluSy  firom  morning  to  noon ;  and,  when  as  then  be 
had  not  yet  finished  his  medhation,  p€rstabat  cogitmnt ;  he  so  continued  tiH 
^  evening :  the  souldiers  (for  he  then  followed  the  eamp)  observed  hira 
with  admiratiDn,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night;  but  he  persevered 
iomioveable  ad  gxortum  solis,  till  the  sun  rose  in  the  momiw,  and  then, 
mhiting  the  sun,  went  his  wayes.  In  what  humour  constant  Socrates  did 
thns,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  afiected ;  but  this  would  be  pernicious 
to  another  man;  what  intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I 
cannot  easily  guess.  But  this  is  otiosum  otium ;  it  is  fsir  otiierwise  with  these 
men,  according  to  Seneca :  omnia  nobis  mala  solitudo  persuadet ;  this  soli- 
tude undoeth  us;  pugnat  cum  vitd  sociali;  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness. 
llieae  men  are  devils,  a)one,  as  the  saying  is ;  homo  solus  aut  deus^  oMt 
dbmen  ;  a  man,  alone,  is  etthuer  a  saint  or  a  devil ;  mens  ejus  aut  langutscity 
mmi  Htmesdt ;  and  *  va  soli  !  in  this  sense ;  woe  be  to  him  that  is  so  alone  I 
Tbea^retches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures, 
become"  beasts,  monsters,  mhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  misanthropi ;  they  do 
even  loath  tiiemselves,  aiul  hate  die  company  of  men,  as  so  many  Timons, 
N^mdiadnezars,  by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
Aroogb  their  own  defoult.  So  that  which  Mercurialis  {consil,  II)  some- 
times expostulaied  with  his  melandioly  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to 
every  soUtary  and  idle  person  in  particular :  ^natura  de  te  videtur  eonqueri 

•  OAc  S.  •BesL  4.  •Nmtuxa <le  fct  Tidatar  conqiwii  poite.  quod,  cum  ib et  •empetatfartmum 
csrpQft  ttdMtasais ;  tern  prf  Wama  a  Deo  ae  vUle  donum,  mm  coatgrnykiMti  modo,  Tcram  eompifti, 
t^&i,  prodldisti,  optimam  UwperatiiraBi  otio,  craptitt,  et  alib  ritm  eiroribas.  Jbe. 
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posse ^  ^c.  nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee ^  that^  whereas  she  gave  thee  a 
good  wholesome  temperature^  a  sound  body,  and  Ood  hath  given  thee  so  divine 
and  excellent  a  soul,  so  many  good  parts  and  profitable  gifts,  thou  hast  not 
.  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them,  over- 
thrown their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  soli- 
tariness, and  many  other  wayes ;  thou  art  a  traitour  to  God  and  Nature,  an 
enemy  to  thy  self  and  to  the  world.  Perditio  tua  ex  te;  thou  hast  lost  thy- 
self wilfully,  cast  away  thy  self;  thou  thy  self  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine 
own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — Sleeping  and  waking.  Causes. 

What  I  have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat  of  sleep.  Nothing- 
better  than  moderate  sleep  ;  nothing  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extreams,  or  unsea- 
sonably used.  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  roan  cannot  sleep 
over-much :  somnus  supra  modum  prodest ;  it  is  an  only  antidote ;  and  nothing* 
offends  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady  sooner,  than  waking.  Yet,  in  sonie 
cases,  sleep  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  fiegmatick,  swinish,  cold,  and 
sluggish  melancholy,  which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of  waters,  sighing 
most  part,  &c  p  It  dub  the  spirits  (if  overmuch)  and  senses,  fills  the  head  (till 
of  gross  humours,  causeth  destillations,  rheumes,  great  store  of  excrements  in 
the  brain,  and  aU  the  other  parts,  as  ^Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like 
so  many  dormice.  Or,  if  it  be  used  in  the  day  time,  upon  a  full  stomach,  the 
body  ill  composed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful  dreams, 
incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness.  Such  sleep  pre- 
pares the  body,  as  '  one  observes,  to  many  perilous  diseases.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  waking  overmuch  is  both  a  symptome  and  an  ordinary  cause.  It  causeth 
driness  of  the  brain,  frensie,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean,  hard,  and 
ugly  to  behold,  as  'Lemnius  hath  it.  The  temperature  of  the  brain  is  cor* 
rupted  by  it,  the  humours  adust,  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the  head,  choler 
increased,  and  the  whole  body  inflamed ;  and  (as  may  be  added  out  of  Galen, 
3.  de  sanitate  tuendd,  Avicenna  3.  1)  ^t^  overthrows  the  natural  heat ;  it 
causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction ;  and  what  not  ?  Not  without  good  cause, 
therefore,  Crato  {ooneil.  21 .  lib,  2.),  Hildesheim  {spicil.  2.  de  delir,  et  Manid), 
Jacchinus,  Arculanus  (on  Rhasis),  Guianerius,  and  Mercurialis,  reckon  up 
this  overmuch  waking,  as  a  principal  cause. 

MEMB,  III. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Passions  and  Perturbations  of  the  Mind,  how  they  cause 

Melancholy, 

As  that  Gymnosophist,  in  "Plutarch,  made  answer  to  Alexander  (demanding 
which  spake  best,)  every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak'  better  than  the  other ;  so 
may  I  say  of  these  causes,  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every 
one  is  more  grievous  than  other,. and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  all;  a 
most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  melancholy,  ^fulmen  per  turbationum  (Pic- 
colomineus  calls  it),  this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth 
such  violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many  times  sub- 
verts the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it :  for,  as  the  body  works  upon  the 

vPftth.  lib.  eap.  17.  Pern,  corpus  infrigidat;  omnes  senius,  mentltqae  vlrw,  torpoie  debQltat 
1  Lib.  2.. sect  2.  cap.  4.  Magnam  excrementorum  rim  cerebro  et  aliis  partibus  coaceryat.  '  Jo.  Ret- 
tiut,  lib.  d«  rebus  Q  non  naturallbus.  Praparat  corpus  talis  somnus  ad  multas  periculosas  agritudinea. 
•  Instit  ad  vitam  optimam,  c.  26.  cerebro  siccitatem  adfert,  phrenesin  et  delirium :  corpus  uidum  fkclt, 
squalidum,  strigosum ;  humores  adorit ;  temperamentum  cerebri  corrumpit ;  maciem  ioducit :  exsic- 
cat  corpus,  bilem  accendit,  proftindos  reddit  oculos,  ealorem  auget.  *Kataralem  calorem  diasipat ; 
Ituk  concoctione,  cniditatet  fteit  Attenuant  Jurenum  vigilata  corpora  noctes.  "Vita  Alexand. 
»  Orad.  1.  c.  14. 
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mind,  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling  the  spirits,  and  sending  gross  fumes  into 
kbe  brain,  and  so  per  consequens,  disturbing  the  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it. 

y  Corpus  onustum : 
Hesternis  ritiis,  mnimum  quoque  pnegntvat  u&&, 

with  fear,  sorrow,  Sec.  which  are  ordinary  symptomes  of  this  disease :  so,  on 
the  other  side,  the  mind  most  effectually  works  upon  the  body,  producing, 
by  his  passions  and  perturbations,  miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy, 
despair,  cruel  diseases,  and  sometimes  death  it  self;  insomuch  that  it  is 
DMMt  true  which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides :  omnia  corporis  mala  ab  animd 
procedere ;  all  the  'mischiefs  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul ;  and  De- 
mocritQS  in  •Plutarch  urgeth,  Damnatum  iri  animam  a  corpore ;  if  the  body 
sfaoakl,  in  this  behalf,  bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely  the  soul  would 
be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence,  had  caused  such  in- 
coDfeniences,  having  authority  over  the  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument, 
as  a  smith  doth  his  hammer,  saith  ''Cyprian,  imputing  all  those  vices  and 
naladies  to  the  mind.  Even  so  doth  *^Philostratus,  non  coinquinatur  corpus, 
msi  consensu  ctninuB ;  the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the  soul.  **Lodo- 
riciB  Vives  will  have  such  turbulent  commotions  proceed  from  ignorance, 
tmi  indiscretion.  All  philosophers  impute  the  miseries  of  the  body  to  the 
Bod,  that  should  have  governed  it  better  by  command  of  reason,  and  hath 
not  done  it.  The  Stoicks  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  'lipsius  and  ^Pic-* 
cotomineus  record)  that  a  wise  man  should  be  kvaQ^  without  all  manner  of 
passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  « Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the 
Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  *Jo.  Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africk,  so  free  from 
pMBion,  or  rather  so  stupid,  that,  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will 
onlykwk  back.  ^Lactantitus  (2  instit.)  will  exclude /<?ar/rom  a  wise  man  ; 
otbeis  except  all,  some  the  greatest  passions.  But,  let  them  dispute  how 
tbey  will,  set  down  in  thesiy  give  precepts  to  the  contrary ;  we  find  that  of 
'Lmnius  true  by  common  experience;  no  mortal  man  is  free  from  these 
perturbations :  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a  god,  or  a  block.  They  are 
bom  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents  by  inheritance :  a 
perentUmi  habemus  malum  hunc  assem,  saith  "^Pelezius;  nascitur  und 
i^obiscum,  aliturque;  *tis  propagated  from  Adam;  Cain  was  melancholy,  "as 
Aostoi  hath  it ;  and  who  is  not  ?  Good  discipline,  education,  philosophy, 
^liriiiity,  (I  cannot  deny)  may  mitigate  and  restrain  these  passions  in  some 
few  men  at  some  times ;  but,  most  part,  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violent, 
*dtat— as  a  torrent,  {torrens  velut  aggere  rupto)  bears  down  all  before,  and 
overflows  his  banks,  stemit  agros,  stemit  sata — ^they  overwhelm  reason, 
P^dgenjcnt,  and  pervert  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Fertur  ^equis  auriga, 
»<9«€  audit  currus  habenas.  Now  such  a  man  (saith  *>  Austin)  that  is  so 
f^,  tn  a  wise  mans  eye^  is  no  better  than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.  It 
B  doubted  by  some,  gravioresne  morbi  a  perturbationibus,  an  ab  humoribus, 
^'^ether  humours  or  perturbations  cause  the  more  grievous  maladies.  But 
we  find  that  of  our  Saviour  {Mat,  26.  41)  most  true :  the  spirit  is  willing ; 
^^ flesh  is  weak;  we  cannot  resist;  and  this  of  'Philo  Juaeeus  :  perturba- 
^*Ohs  often  offend  the  body^  and  are  most  fretjuent  causes  of  melancholy , 
iuTMing  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health.     Vives  compares  Uiem  to  *tvinds 

. '  Bor.  ■  Peituibationes  el&ri  nmt,  quibas  oorpori  aninraa  cea  patibulo  af&gitur.  Jamb,  de  myst 
; '  /"^  tniitat  Cueod.  ^  Proleg.  de  i^rtate  Chiisti.  Qauo  atitor  coiporo,  ut  laber  malleo.  «  ViUi 
y*Mii»  Ub.  1.  *  Lib.  de  anun.  ab  inconslderantii,  et  ignorantia  omnes  animi  motua.  •  De 
[J'wL  Stoic  'Grad.!.  c38.  sEpist.  104.  ^  ^lianas,  i  Lib.  1.  cap.  S.  ti  quia  ense  oercua- 
^m>»  tantum  Tespieinnt.  k  Terror  in  sapiente  eaae  non  debet  >De  occult  na^  mir.  L 1.  c.  16. 
J^o  nortaliniB,  qoi  aflectibaa  non  dueatur :  qui  non  movetur,  aut  aaxum  aut  Deua  eat  ■  Inatit 
II. 4e homaaorom  alfect  morbommque  curat  "Epiat  106.  •Oranatenais.  'Virg.  iDe 
2][>t  Ofi,  L  14.  e.  9.  qoalla  in  oeulia  bominum.  qui  inverals  pediboa  ambulat  Uliain  ocullaaapientum, 
^1— ionei  dominaiitar.       'Lib^  de  Decal.  paaaionea  maxime  oorpua  ol&ndunt  et  animam,  et  fre- 


^_ imetoneihoM».diiiiovent«aablng«nloetaanltatepriatin4,l.a.deaulmA.      •Frroa 

«  MiaoliaiiiiBi :  relat  in  marl  qowlam  aur«  lerea,  qu»dam  placlds.  quedam  ^^^^J^^I^^KWIC 
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upon  the  sea:  fome  only  mom^  at  tkoee ^rtat galei ;  but  others^  turbulent, 
quite  overturn  the  ship.  Thoee  which  are  light,  easie,  and  more  seldom,  to 
our  thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  us :  yet,  if 
they  be  reiterated,  ^as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  per- 
turbations penetrate  the  mind,  "and  (as  one  observes)  |7r<Mluce  an  habit  qf 
melancholy  at  the  last^  which  baring  gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  may 
well  be  called  diseases. 

How  these  paseions  produce  this  effect,  ^Agrippa  hath  handled  at  large, 
Oocult.  Philos.  Z.  11.  c.  63 ;  Cardan,  /.  14.  subtil.  Lemnius,  I.  I.  c.  12.  de 
occult,  nat,  mir,  et  lib.  1.  cap,  16;  Suarez,  Met.  disput.  IS.  sect.  I.  art. 
35;  T.  Brighl,  cap.  12.  of  his  Melancholy  Treatise ;  Wright  the  Jesuite,  in 
his  book  of  the  Passions  of  the  Mind,  &c. — thus  in  brie^To  our  imagina- 
tion coBiethi  by  the  outward  sense  or  memoty,  some  object  to  be  known 
(residbig  in  the  foremost  piut  of  the  brain),  which  he  misconceiving  or  am- 
plifying, presently  communicates  to  the  oeart,  the  seat  of  all  anections. 
The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain 
secret  channels,  and  signifie  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented ;  ^  which 
immediately  b^kds  it  self  to  prosecute  or  avoid  it,  and,  withal,  draweth  with 
it  other  humours  to  help  it.  So,  in  pleasure,^  concur  great  store  of  purer 
spirits;  in  sadness,  much  melandioly  olood ;  in  ire,.choler.  If  die  imagi- 
aation  be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and  violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits 
to  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a  deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult : 
as  the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  temperature  it  self 
ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger :  so  that  the  first 
st^  and  fountain  of  sdl  our  grievances  in  this  kind  is  'tcesa  imagination  which^ 
mis^informiiig  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures,  alteration  and 
confusion  of  spirits  and  humours ;  by  means  of  which^  so  disturbed,  concoo 
tiQB  is  hiiHked,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated;  as  ^Dr.  Na- 
varra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by  Motanus  about  a  melancholy  Jew. 
The  spirits  so  confoundol,  the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad 
humours  mcreased,  cmditieB  and  thick  spirits  Ingendred,  with  melancholy 
blood.  The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having^  the  spirits 
drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fiedl  in  sense  and  motion  :  so  we 
look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not;  hear,  and  observe  not;  which  otherwise 
would  much  afiect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with 
' Amoldus,  maxima  vis  est  phantasue  ;  et  huic  uni  fere^  non  autem  corporis 
inteti^l)erieif  omnis  melancholic^  caussa  est  ascribenda :  great  is  the  force  of 
imagination;  and  much  more  ought  the  cause  of  melandioly  to  be  ascribed 
to  &is  alone,  than  to  the  distemperature  of  the  body.  Of  whidi  imagina- 
tion, because  it  hath  so  great  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so 
powerful  of  it  self,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  brief 
digressioB,  and  ^f^^  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how  it  causeth  this  alteration. 
Which  maAner  ot  digression  howsoever  some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  imper- 
tinent, yet  I  am  of  ^Beroaldus  his  opinion,  such  digressions  do  mightily  de- 
light  and  r^esh  a  weary  reader ;  they  are  like  sawce  to  a  bad  stomach  : 
and  I  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them. 

pore  aoedam  altectkHiet  exoitaiit  tuilaiii*  qnedam  Ita  movant,  at  de  statu  judicii  4^>eUant  *  Ut 
gotta  mpideai,  tic  panllatta  ha  peoetntnt  aoinuMi.  •Uaa  vaJentee.  recte  morbl  Mdmi  rooMitar. 
V  Imaciiiatio  movet  corpus,  a4  oaias  motnm  ezcltantor  horaores,  et  spiritus  vitales,  quibus  alteratixr. 
«Eccies.  13.  M.  The  heart  alters  the  eoontenanee  to  good  or  eril:  and  distractton  of  the  mind 
causeth  disttrmperature  of  the  body.  *  Spiritus  et  sanguis  a  UbA  ina^natione  contaminautur ;  hu* 
mores  enim  mutati  aotiones  animi  immntant.  Piso.  r  Montani  coasiL  32.  He  rero  quomodo 
eaosent  meUneholisms,  elamm ;  et  q«od  concoetieMem  impediaat,  ^  membra  principalia  defailitent. 
■Breriar.  k  1.  eap^  II.  ■Aelest  hi|)u«modi  egiesiiones  atvorabiUfcer  oblectare,  et  lectorem  Isssni 
jgcoBde  rel»veMi  9Umm6bum^a9  ■iiiioaitiBni,  qaodaa  quasi  tondiment#,  reSeeve  :  et  ^e  Ubentec 
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SiTBsBCT.  II. — Of  the  P&ree  of  Imagination. 
What  Imaginatioti  ia,  I  hare  sufficiently  declared  in  my  dieression  of  the 
•natomy  of  the  soul.  I  will  now  only  point  at  the  wondemil  effects  and 
power  of  it ;  which,  as  it  is  eminent  in  aJl,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  me- 
nmcboly  persons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  ampli- 
frtng  them  by  continual  and  ^strone  meditatiop,  untfl  at  length  it  produceth 
in  some  parties  real  effect3,  causem  this,  and  many  other  maladies.  And, 
•Mioq^  tiiis  pbantasie  of  ours  be  a  subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  and  shoulg 
be  raled  by  it,  yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distemperatures, 
defect  of  organs,  which  are  unapt  or  hindred,  or  otherwise  contaminated,  it  is 
Ekewise  unapt,  hindred,  and  hurt.  This  we  see  rerified  in  sleepers,  which,  by 
reison  of  hnmours.  and  concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  phantasie,  imagine 
many  tones  absura  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with 
imcmnSj  or  witch-ridden,  (as  we  call  it) :  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  sup- 
pose an  old  woman  rides  and  sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost 
stilled  for  want  of  breath :  when  there  is  nothme  offbnds,  but  a  concourse  of 
bod  Inunoiirs,  which  trouble  the  phantasie.  This  is  likewise  evident  in  such 
as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and  do  Strang  feats :  *>  these  vapours  move 
the  phantasie,  the  phantasie  the  appetite,  which,  moving  the  animal  spirits, 
canseth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down,  as  if  they  were  awake.  Fracast.  (/.  3. 
4e  intellect.)  refers  all  extasies  to  this  force  of  imagination ;  such  as  lye 
whole  dayes  together  in  a  trance,  as  that  priest  whom  **  Celsus  speaks  of,  that 
eottkl  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like  a  dead  man 
foid  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  he  could  do  as  much,  and 
that  when  he  list.  Many  times  such  men,  when  they  come  to  themselves,  tell 
strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  they  have  seen ;  as  that  S*"  Owen 
in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  S*  Patricks  Pur^tor^,  and  the  monk  of 
Evediam  in  the  same  author.  Those  common  apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory, 
Saint  Br%ets  revelations,  Wier.  L  3.  de  lamiis  c.  1 1 .  CsDsar  Vanninus  in  his 
Dialogues^  ^e.  reduceth,  (as  I  have  formerly  said)  with  all  those  tales  of  witches 
progfcases,  dancing,  riding,  transformations,  operations,  &c.  to  the  force  of 
*  imagination,  and  the  ^devils  illusions.  The  like  eflfbcts  almost  are  to  be  seen 
IB  sadb  as  are  awake ;  how  many  chimeeras,  anticks,  golden  mountains,  and 
castles  in  the  air,  do  they  build  unto  themselves !  I  appeal  to  painters,  mecha- 
aidanSy  mathematicians.  Some  ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagi- 
aation,  anger,  revenge,  lust,  ambition,  covetousness,  which  prefers  &lshood, 
before  diat  which  is  right  and  good,  deluding  the  soul  with  false  shews  and 
ioppositions.  *  Bemardus  Penottus  will  have  neresie  and  superstition  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  fountara;  as  he  iklsely  imagineth,  so  he  believeth ;  and  as  he 
eonceivedi  of  it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  sliall  be ;  contra  gentes,  he  will  have  it  so. 
But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it  shews  strange  and  evident 
offsets :  what  will  not  a  fearful  man  conceive  in  the  dark  ?  what  strange 
fcnns  of  bugbears,  devils,  witches,  goblins  ?  Lavater  imputes  the  greatest 
caose  of  spectrums,  and  Uie  like  apparitions,  to  fear,  which,  above  afi  other 
passions,  begets  the  strongest  imagination  (saith  ^  Wierus) ;  and  so  likewise 
lore,  sorrow,  joy,  &c.  ^me  die  suddenly,  as  she  that  saw  her  son  come 
from  the  battel  at  Caanee,  &c.  Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination, 
made  peckled  lambs,  laying  peckled  rods  before  hjs  sheep.     Persma,  that 

k  Ab  ioMcfauitiaiie  oriimtar  aflecfiones,  gulbas  aninu  componitur,  aat  taftMttur,  Jo.  Sariibur.  Nato- 
kf  .  IBi.  4.  c  10.  '  Scattg.  exfrdt  *  Qui,  quoties  rolebat,  mortao  similis  jacebat,  auferana  se  a 
■ciirfhni :  et,  qomn  pangeretur,  dolorem  noa  aenalt  'Idem  Nymannus,  orat  de  Imaginat. 

TetWa  et  mietioaibus  ae  cooaecrant  4«moai  pessimc  mullerea,  qui  iis  ad  opus  suum  utitur,  et  earum 
iiTiwIaiiaw  fVS^t,  doeitque  ad  loca  ab  Ipsis  arsldcrata :  corpora  rero  earum  sine  seosu  permanent, 
»  VBibra  roopeiit  dSubolos,  at  nalli  sint  conspicua :  et  post,  umbrft  sublatA,  ptoprlis  conortbus  eap 
SMI;  1.  S.  0.  11.  WkT.       I  Denario  medico.       ^  Solet  timor,  pr*  omnibus  afllScttbas,  ibrtet  ima- 
;  post,  amor,  ke.  1.  8.  c.  8.  ^ 
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Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, in  stead  of  a  blackmoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  ftdr  white  child ;  in 
imitation  of  whom,  belike,  an  hard  favoured  fellow  in  Greece,  because  he  and 
his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  elegantissimas 
imagines  in  thalamo  coUocavU^  &c.  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he  could  buy  for 
money  in  his  chamber,  that  his  wifcy  by  frequent  sight  of  them,  might  con- 
ceive and  bear  such  children.  And,  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicho- 
las the  thirds  concubines,  by  seemg  of  ^  a  bear,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  monster. 
If  a  woman  (saith  ^  Lemnius)  at  the  time  of  her  conception,  think  of  another 
man  present  or  absent,  the  child  will  be  like  him.  Great-bellied  women,  when 
they  long,  yield  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scan, 
harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  m  their  children  by  force  of  a  depraved 
phsmtasie  in  them,  ipsam  speciem,  quam  animo  effigiatyfetui  inducit :  she 
imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child,  which  she  ^  conceives  unto  her  self.  And 
therefore  Lodovicus  Vives  {lib.  2.  de  Christ,  fem.)  gives  a  specisJ  caution  to 
great-bellied  women,  ^  that  they  do  not  admit  such  abeurd  conceits  and  cogi- 
tations, but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  or  filthy 
spectacles.  Some  will  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at  such 
things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsie  when  he  Ibt ;  and  some  can  imitate 
the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts,  that  uiey  can  hardly  be  discerned.  Dagobertus 
and  Saint  Francis  scars  and  wounds,  hke  to  those  of  Christs  (if  at  the  least  any 
such  were),  ™  Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  hapned  by  force  of  imagination. 
That  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women,  and  women  again  to 
men,  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to  the  same  imagination;  or  from  men  to 
asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes — ^  Wierus  ascribes  all  tho«e  fiunous  trans- 
formations to  imagination.  That,  in  hydrophobia,  they  seem  to  see  the 
picture  of  a  dog  still  in  their  water ;  °that  melancholy  men,  and  sick  men« 
conceive  so  many  phantastical  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have 
such  absurd  suppositions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes, 
owls ;  that  they  are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and 
dead,  (as  shall  be  shewn  more  at  large,  in  our  p  Sections  of  Symptomes)  can 
be  imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt,  false,  and  violent  imagination. 
It  works  not  in  sick  and  melancholy  men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  some- 
times in  such  as  are  sound :  it  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  ^  alters  their 
temperature  in  an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong  conceit  or  apprehension, 
as  ^  Valesius  proves,  vrill  take  away  diseases  :  in  both  kinds,  it  will  produce 
real  effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy,  or  sick  of 
some  fearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind, 
that  they  will  have  the  same  aisease.  Or  if,  by  some  sooth-sayer,  wise-man, 
fortune-teller,  or  physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  have  such  a  disease,  they 
will  so  seriously  apprehend  it,  that  they  will  instantly  labour  of  it — a  thing 
&miliar  in  China  (saith  Riccius  the  Jesuit :)  ^\f  it  be  told  them  that  they 
shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day,  when  that  day  comes,  they  will  surely  be  sick, 
and  will  be  so  terribly  afflicted,  that  sometimes  they  dye  upon  it.  Dr.  Gotta 

I  Ex  viso  ono,  Ulem  peperit  i  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  de  occalt  nat  mir.  Si,  inter  un plexus  et  soarU, 
ooffitet  de  ano  aut  alio  absente,  ejus  efilgies  soiet  in  fetu  elucere.  ^  Quid  non  fetui,  adhuc  matri  unito, 
taSiUl  tpiritunm  ribratione.  per  nerrot.  qnibus  matrix  cerebro  oonjuncta  est.  imprimit  Imprnrnate 
ims^nstio?  ut,  si  imaginetur  mslum  granatam,  iilius  notas  secum  proferet  fetus;  si  leporem.  Uifkns 
editor  supremo  labello  bifido,  et  dissecto.  Vehemeos  cogitatio  moret  rerum  species.  Wier.  I.  S. 
cap.  8.  '  Ne,  dum  uterum  gestent*  admittant  absurdas  cogitationes :  sed  et  visu,  audituque  foda  el 
borrenda  devitent  ■  Occult.  Pbilos.  1.  1.  c.  64.  «  Lib.  3.  de  Lamils,  cap.  10.  •  Agrippa,  lib.  I. 
cap.  64.  i»  Sect.  3.  memb.  L  subeeet  8.  i  Malleus  malefic.  foU  77.  Corpus  mutari  potest  in  di- 
rersas  asgritudines.  ex  foHi  apprRhensione.  '  Pr.  Vales.  L  5.  cont.  6.  Nonnnmquam  etiam  morbi 
diutumi  oon«equuntur.  quandoque  curantur.  •  Expedit  in  Sinas,  1.  I.  c.  9.  Tantum  porro  multi 
predictoribus  nisce  tribuunL  ut  ipse  metus  fldem  fkcfat :  nam,  si  prsdictnm  iis  fuerit  tali  die  eos 
morbo  corripiendos,  ii,  ubi  dies  adrenerit,  in  morbum  incidunt :  et,  vi  metAs  aflUcti,  eum  agritudine, 
aliquaodo  etUm  cum  morte,  ooUuctantor. 
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(m  1u8  DiBCOTery  of  ignorant  Practitioners  of  Physick,  cap*  8.)  hath  two 
•timDge  stories  to  this  purpose,  what  )^ansie  is  able  to  do ;  tiie  one  of  a  par- 
sons wife  in  Northamptonshire,  anno  1607,  that,  coming  to  a  physician,  and 
told  bT  him  that  she  was  troubled  with  the  sciatica^  as  he  conjectured,  (a  dis- 
ease ibe  was  free  from)  the  same  night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell 
into  a  grierous  fit  of  a  sciatica :  and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another 
good  wife,  that  was  so  troubled  with  the  cramp ;  after  the  same  manner  she 
came  by  it,  because  her  physician  did  but  name  it.  Sometimes  death  it  self 
b  eaosed  by  force  of  phantasie.  I  have  heard  of  one,  that,  coming  by  chance 
i&  oompany  of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick  of  the  plague  (which  was  not 
ao,)  Ul  down  suddenly  dead.  Another  was  sick  of  the  plague  with  conceit. 
Oiiie,  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood,  falls  down  in  a  swoun.  Another  (saith 
*■  Cardan,  out  of  Aristotle)  fell  down  dead,  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any 
riiastly  nght)  seeing  but  a  man  hanged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saith  "  Lodovicus 
Vives)  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a 
brook,  in  the  dark,  without  harm ;  the  next  day,  perceiving  what  danger  he 
was  in,  he  fell  down  dead.  Many  will  not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but 
kttgfa  conunonly,  and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them  :  but  let  these  men  con- 
sider with  themselves,  (as  ^  Peter  Byarus  illustrates  it)  if  they  were  set  to  walk 
spoil  a  plank  on  high,  they  would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely 
walk  upon  the  ground.  Many  (saith  Agrippa)  ^  strong  hearted  men  other- 
vase,  tremble  at  such  sights ;  dazel,  and  are  sick^  if  they  look  but  dotvn  from 
as  high  place  ;  and  what  moves  them  but  conceit  ?  As  some  are  so  molested 
by  pbuitasie ;  so  some  again,  by  fancy  alone  and  a  good  conceit,  are  as  easily 
recovered.  We  see  commonly  the  tooth-ach,  gout,  falling-sickness,  biting  of 
a  mad  dog,  and  many  such  maladies,  cured  by  spells,  words,  characters,  and 
dianns ;  and  many  green  wounds,  by  that  now  so  much  used  unguentum 
anmarium,  magnetically  cured ;  which  Crollius  and  Goclenius  in  a  book  of 
bte  have  defended,  Libavius  m  a  just  tract  as  stifly  contradicts,  and  most  men 
oontrovert.  All  the  world  knows  there  is  no  vertue  in  such  charms,  or  cures, 
bat  a  strong  conceit  and  opmion  alone,  (as  *  Pomponatius  holds)  which  forceth 
a  tmotUm  of  the  humours^  spirits^  and  blood ;  which  takes  away  the  cause  of 
the  wudadg  from  the  parts  affected.  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical 
c^MtB,  superstitious  cures,  and  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and 
wiaxds.  ASyby  wicked  incredulity^  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  ^  Wierus 
of  charms,  spells,  ^c.)  we  findy  in  our  experience  ^  by  the  same  means  many 
are  relieved.  An'  empirick  oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgion,  doth  more 
strange  cures,  than  a  rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a  reason — 
because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him ;  '  which  Avicenna  prefers 
before  art^  precepts^  and  all  remedies  whatsoever,  "lis  opinion  alone,  (ssyth 
^Cardan)  that  makes  or  marrs  physicians;  and  he  doth  the  best  cures, 
accoiding  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.  So  diversly  does  this  phan- 
tasie  oi  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  command  our  bodies,  which, 
as  anotho*  ^  Proteus^  or  a  cameleony  can  take  all  shapes^  and  is  of  such 
force  (as  Ficinus  adds)  that  it  can  work  upon  others,  as  well  as  ourselves. 
How  can  otherwise  blear-eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  affection  in  another  ? 
Why  doth  one  man's  ^  yawning  make  another  man  yawn  ?  one  mans  pissing, 
provoke  a  second  many  times  to  do  the  like  ?     Why  doth  scraping  of  tren- 

tSdbtil.  IS.  •  lib. 3.  de uOmA.  cap.  de  mel.  ^lib.  de  Peste.  «Ub.  1.  cap.  63.  Exalto  des- 
Ijkieiites,  aliqui  pn»  tiroore  contr«mi«eunt,  cmligant,  infirmmntur :  sic  sinffoltus,  lebret,  morbi  comi- 
Oaka,  qoandoque  wqiraiitur,  qoandoqoe  reoedunt  « Lib.  de  Incantanon«.  ImaKina^o  subditum 
bMocum  rt  splritaum  motum  infert :  aiide  raiio  aflfectu  rapitur  sanguis,  ac  an&  morbiflcas  caussas 
partlhoa  alBeciis  eripit  r  L.  3.  c.  18.  de  prestig.  Ut  impU  credalitate  quia  l«ditur,  sic  et  lerari 
■  ■■<i,w  eied&bUe  est,  uaoque  obaerratum.  •  iBgri  persuasio  et  fldada  omni  arti  et  consilio  et  medl- 
dMi  pBBfeienda.  Arieen.  *  Pluies  sanat,  in  quern  plurea  confidunt  lib.  de  sapientiA.  **  Marci- 
liM  neiaiw,  L  IS.  e.  IS.  de  theolog.  PlatonicA.    Imaginatio  est  tanqnam  Proteus  rel  ohancleon,  eor« 


pas  ptoyifatM  et  aHenwm  nonnunqoam  afllciens.       •  Cur  oacitantes  oscitent.    Wierui 
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chers  offend  a  third,  or  hacking  of  files  ?  Why  doth  a  caricaas  hlead,  irh&a 
the  murtherer  is  bnraght  before  it,  some  weeks  after  the  murther  hath  been 
done  ?  Why  do  witches  and  old  nFomen  fascinate  and  bewitch  children  ?  bat 
(as  Wienis,  Paracelsos,  Cardan,  Misaldus,  Valleriola,  C«sar  Vanniniis,  Cam-' 
panella,  and  many  philosophers  think)  the  forcible  ima^nation  of  the  oae 
party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more,  they  ean  caose 
and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  (as 
Avicenna,  de  anim.  l.  4.  sect.  4.  snpposeth)  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies 
firom  their  places,  cause  thunder,  hgrtitning,  tempests ;  whi(^  opinion  Alkindms, 
Paracelsus,  and  some  others,  approve  of:  so  that  I  may  certainly  oonclude, 
this  strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  astrum  Aomtau,  and  the  rudder  of  this 
our  ship,  which  reason  raould  steer,  but,  over-bom  by  phantasie,  cannot 
manage,  and  so  suffers  it  self  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  over-ruled, 
and  often  over-turned.  Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  L  9.  d&  Lamiis,  c.  8, 9, 1 0. 
Franciscus  Valesius,  med,  cantrav.  L  5.  oon#.  6.  Maroellus  Donatus,  /.  "2. 
c,  I.  de  hisi,  med,  mirabiL  Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occult,  nat  mir,  I,  1.  c.  12. 
Cardan,  LIS.  de  rerum  var.  Com.  Agrippa,  de  occult.  Philos,  cap.  64,  65. 
Camerarras,  1.  Cent,  cap,  54.  hararum  iubcu,  Nymannus,  tn  orat.  de  Imag. 
Laurentius,  and  him  that  is  instar  omnixiniy  Fienus,  a  famous  physician  of 
Antwerp,  that  wrote  three  books  de  viribus  imagination^.  I  have  thus  Ikr 
digressed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  medium  deferens  of  passions,  by  whose 
means  they  work  and  produce  muiy  times  prodigious  enects ;  and  as  the 
phantasie  is  more  or  less  intended  or  remitted,  and  Uieir  humours  disposed,  so 
do  perturbations  move  more  or  less,  and  make  deeper  impression. 

SuBSECT.  III.— Dwinon  of  Perturbations. 

Pertukbatioks  and  passions,  whidi  trouble  the  phantasie,  though  they 
dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rath^  follow  sense 
than  reason,  became  they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They 
are  commonly  **  reduced  into  two  inclmations,  irascible y  and  eoncupiscihle. 
The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the  eooettng^  and  five 
in  the  invading,  Aristotle  reduceth  all  to  pleasure  and  pam ;  Plato,  to 
k>ve  and  hatred ;  .*  Vives,  to  good  and  bad.  If  ^ood,  it  is  present,  and  then 
we  absolutely  joy  and  love:  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope 
for  it :  if  evil,  we  absolutely  hate  it :  if  present,  it  is  sorrow ;  if  to  come, 
fear.  These  four  passions  ^  Bernard  compares  to  the  wheels  of  a  chariot ^ 
by  which  we  are  carried  in  this  world.  All  oth^  passions  are  subordinate 
under  these  four,  or  six,  as  some  will — love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  soirow, 
k2x.  The  rest,  as  anger,  envy,  enralation,  pride,  jealousie,  anxiety,  mercy^ 
shame,  discontent,  de^air,  ambition,  avarice,  d:c,  aare  redudb&e  unto  the 
first:  and,  if  they  be  immoderate,  they  ' consume  the  spirits;  and  me- 
lancholy is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men  there  ue, 
that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these  inordinate  affections,  by  reh- 
gion,  philosophy,  and  such  divme  precepts  of  meekness,  patience,  and  the 
hke;  but  most  part,  for  want  of  govemment,  otit  of  indiscretion,  igno- 
rance, they  suffer  themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense,  and  are  so  fieu'  m>m 
repressing  rebellious  inclinations,  that  they  give  all  encouragement  unto 
them,  leaving  the  rains,  and  using  all  provocations  to  further  them.  Bad 
by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  ■*  custom,  education,  and  a  perverse 
will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  unbridled  affections  will 
transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self  will,  than  out  of  reason. 

*  T.  W.  J«ffuit  •  S.  de  Anhnt.  '  Ser.  SSt.  H»  quatuor  pMsion«t  aunt  tanrauau  rote  In  carni, 
qutbus  Tehimur  boo  nundo.  c  Hantm  ouippe  ioraioderatioBe.  tpiritus  mareMetrm,  PeriMfl.  L  1.  Mb. 
o.  18.  h  BfaML  eonsoetadliu*  demvatar  fngeDiiuB.  ne  bene  bmmt.  Proejier  Galenna.  1.  de  atil  bfle. 
Plan  (kdant  bomfne*  e  eonsuetodine.  ouem  e  ntione.— A  teneHe  — litiiiu  aittltoiii e«t— Video  me> 
Horaproboque;  Deteriorasequor.    Ovid.  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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Cmnimmax  9ohmias  (as  Mdnncthon  calk  it)  malum  faeit :  thk  stubborn  will 
of  outit  pqfertB  juderaaent,  whieh  sees  and  knows  what  should  and  ought  to 
be  done,  and  vet  will  not  do  it.  ilfcmctjMa  ffulm^  slaves  to  their  several  hii^ 
aad  appetite^  tliey  preeipitate  and  pkinge  '  themselves  into  a  lab3rrinth  of  cares : 
hfiwltd  with  hist,  blinded  with  ambition,  J  they  teeh  that  at  €hdt  hands j  whieh 
As;^  wsasf  ^ve  unto  themsslvesy  if  they  <xmU  hut  refrain  from  those  cares 
mmd  perturbatHmSy  whertwUh  they  continually  macerate  their  mindes.  But 
giving  way  to  these  violent  passions  of  fear,  grief,  shame,  revenge,  hatred, 
■afice,  Ssc.  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actsdon  was  with  his  dogs,  and  ^ora* 
dfie  their  own  sonls^ 

SuBSEcr.  rv. — Sorrow,  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 
Sorrow,  tnsanus  dolor, "l — In  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much 
tonneot  the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady,  (for  I  will  briefly  speak  of 
them  all,  and  in  their  order)  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite  may  justly 
be  challenged  h^  sorrow — an  inseparable  companion,'  M«  mother  and  daughter  \ 
^wtelancholy ,  her  epitome,  symptoms,  and  chi^ cause.  As  Hippocrates  hath 
A,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tread  in  a  ring ;  for  sorrow  is  wAh  cause  and 
mnptome  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a  symptome,  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 
Aat  it  is  a  cause,  all  the  world  acknowleage.  Dolor  nonnullis  insaniic  caussa 
fuU,  et  aliorum  morborum  insanabilium,  saith  Plutarch  to  ApoUonius ;  a  cause 
of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  diseases ;  a  sole  cause  of  this  mischief, 
^Lemniiis  cells  it.  So  doth  Khasis,  cont.  I.  I.  tract.  9.  Guianerius,  tract, 
1 5.  c  5.  And,  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  °  Felix  Plater  observes, 
and  (as  in  ®Cd)es  table)  may  well  be  coupled  with  it.  PGhrysostom,  in  his 
seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  a  cruel  torture  of  the  soul, 
a  most  inexplicable  gnef,  poisoned  worm,  consuming  body  and  soul,  and 
gnawing  the  very  heart,  a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night,  profound 
darkness,  a  whirlwind,  a  tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse  than 
mngfire^  and  a  battle  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies  worse  than  any  tyrant : 
mo  tortmre,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  punishment,  is  lihe  unto  it.  Tis  the 
e^e,  without  question,  which  the  poets  feigned  to  gnaw  ^Prometheus  heart; 
mmd  no  keavineu  is  lihe  unto  the  heaoineu  qf  the  heart  (Ecchis.  25,  15,  16). 
'Eeery  perturbation  is  a  misery;  but  grief  a  emei  torment,  a  domineering 
peasioa.  As  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  cdl  inferiour  ma- 
giitracies  ceased — when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanish.  It  dries  up 
the  bones  (saith  Solomon,  c.  17.  Prov.);  makes  them  hollow-ey'd,  pale,  and 
lean,  furrow-faced,  to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  rivelcd  cheeks,  dry 
bodies,  and  quite  perverts  their  temperature,  that  are  misafiected  with  it;  as 
Elenora,  that  exil'd  mournful  duchess,  (in  our  *  English  Ovid)  laments  to  her 
noble  hnsband,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester — 

Sawett  Uion  thoae  ejet,  in  whose  sweet  oheerfial  look, 
Dake  Humphmr  once  such  jov  and  -pleasore  todk, 
gonrow  hath  m  dcefoU'd  me  or  all  crace^ 
Thou  cooldst  not  say  this  was  my  Blnors  face. 
Like  alkml  Oorgon,  Jbe. 

» We— iMiMinr,  nist  a  sejjwo.      J  Maki  se  in  inqnietodiaeiB  pnsolpitant :  mbitiocie  et  eaoiditetlbus 

' ,  wm InteUinnt  se  iflada dttis  peteve,  quodsibi  ipsis,  si  velint^  pmstare  possint  si enris  et 

Sooibae*  qmumn  assidne  a»  raaeemnt,  impenoe  vellent.       ^  Tanto  studio  mweiiaram  caussas, 

ita  dtolflvvBi,  qoMimos ;  rttamque,  seous  feiieiSBimam*  tristem  et  miserabilem  eAeimus. 

k.  piMfts,  do  Bemedils,  9cc.        iTlmor  et  mostitia,  si  diu  perseverent,  caussa  et  soboles  atri 

I  s«B(t,«C  in  chcotaun  seprocreant  Hip.  Aphorie.  88. 1.  6w   Idem  Montaltus.  cap.  19.   Vietorius 

MM,  peaot  imag.       "  Hulti  ex  mmrore  et  mf<tu  hno  delapsi  snat*    Lenm.  lib.  L  can.  IS. 

•HnMa  earn  «i  trielitia  fkciont  aeeedcve  melaaehoUaa :  (cap.  S.  de  mentis  alien. )  si  altas  radices  agat» 
in  veei^  ftaamque  dsgeneraat  mclancholiam,  et  in  dcsperationrm  desiaH.  •  lUe,  luelus :  ^us  reio 
serer  dcsperatio  simul  ponitnr.  PAnimanamcnidele  tonnentum,  dolor  inexpUoabilis,  Unea^non 
'        .eedcorda,] — ^ ' ^''~  -'- ' ^  ' " ' 


detor.    ^M.  Drayton,  in hto Her. ep.  .     ^^^|.> 
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^  It  hinders  concoction^  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away  stomach,  colour, 
and  sleep;  thickens  the  blood  (^Fernelius  /.  I.  c.  18.  de  morb,  catusis), 
contaminates  the  spirits,  ('Piso)  overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the 
good  estate  of  body  and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  Hves,  cry  out, 
howl,  and  roar,  for  very  angiiish  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as  much 
(Psal.  38.  8.)  /  have  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart :  and 
(Psal.  1 19.  part.  4.  v.)  my  soul  melteth  away  for  very  heaviness:  (vers.  38.) 
/  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoak,  Antiochus  complained  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief.  ^  Christ  himself,  vir  dolorum,  out 
of  an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood.  (Mark  14) :  his  soul  was  heavy 
to  the  death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his.  Crato  {consil.  21.  /.  2)  gives 
instance  in  one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reason  of 'grief;  and  Montanus 
(consil,  30)  in  a  noble  matron,  ^that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief. 
J.  S.  D.  (in  Hildesheim)  fnlly  cured  a  patient  of  his,  that  was  much  troubled 
with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years ;  ^but  afterwards  by  a  little  occasion 
of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his  former  fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before.  Ex- 
amples are  common,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  ^desperation,  and  sometimes 
death  it  self;  for  (Ecclus.  38.  15.)  of  heaviness  comes  death.  Worldly 
sorrow  causeth  death  (2  Cor.  7.  10.  Psal.  31.  10.)  My  life  is  wasted 
with  heaviness,  and  my  years  unth  mourning.  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be 
turned  to  a  dog  ?  Niobe,  into  a  stone  ?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless 
and  stupid.  Sevei-us  the  emperour,  **dyed  for  grief;  and  how  •many  myriads 
besides !  Tanta  Hit  est  feritas,  tanta  est  insania  luctHs.  Melancthon 
gives  a  reason  of  it — Uhe  gathering  of  much  melancholy  blood  about  the 
heart ;  which  collection  extinguisheth  *the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulleth 
them;  sorrow  strikes  tfie  heart,  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away ,  with  great 
pain :  and  the  black  blood,  drawn  from  the  spleen,  and  diffused  under  the 
ribs  on  the  left  side,  makes  those  perilous  hypochondriacal  convulsions, 
which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Fear,  a  Cause. 
CosEN  german  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sistBTf-^Jidus  Achates,  and 
continual  companion — an  assistant  and  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this 
mischief;  a  cause  and  symptome  as  the  other.     In  a  word,  as  « Virgil  of  the 
Harpies,  1  may  justly  say  of  them  both, 

Triitius  haud  lUis  monatrum ;  neo  swior  oUa 
PeftUt,  et  in  DeOm,  Stygiis  aese  extulit  undls. 

A  aadder  monater,  or  more  cruel  pUgue  ao  fell. 

Or  vengeance  of  the  Ooda,  ne'er  came  firom  8t3rx  or  Hell. 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  God  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  most  of  those  other  torturing  *>  aftections,  and  so  was  sorrow, 
amongst  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea ;  they  stood  in  such  awe 
of  them,  as  Austin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  8)  noteth  out  of  Varro. 
Fear  was  commonly  ^adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lions  head  ; 
and  (as  Macrobius  records,  1.  10,  Satumalium.)    ^  In  the  calends  of  Ja- 

« Crato  oonall.  31.  lib.  S.  mosstitia  unlreranm  iniHgldat  oorpoa,  calorem  innatom  extin^it,  a|>pe^- 
turn  deatruit.  •  Cor  refriaerat  triaati*.  apiritua  exaiccat.  innatumqae  calorem  obruit,  vigilias  inou- 
cit,  concoctionem  labefSactat,  aaneuinem  incraasat,  exaggeiatque  melancholicum  auccum.  *  Spmtua 
et  aanirala  hoc  cuntaminatur.  Piao.  rMarc.  6.  16.  il.  •  Mosrore  maeeror,  mareeaeo.  et  oonae- 
neacoimtser  :  oaaa  atque  pellia  aum  miaer&  macritudtne.  Plant.  «  Malum  inceptum  et  actum  a 
triatitii  aol&.  ^  HUdeaheim,  apiceL  8.  de  melancboliA.  Mcerore  animi  poatea  aoeedente.  In  pnpra 
aymptomata  incidit  •  Vlrea,  8.  de  animi,  c  de  moarore,  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  *  Herodian,  1.  3.  Mob- 
rore  magia  quam  morbo  conaumptua  eat  •  Botbwelliua  atribilarlua  obilt,  Briiamia  Oenuenaia  hlat. 
&c.  fMoagtltii  oor  quaai  pereuatium  conatrineitur,  trerait,  et  langueaclt,  cam  acn  aenau  dolorla. 
In  triatitii,  corfugiena  attrabit  exaplene  lentum  numorem  melancbolicum.  qui,  effuaus  aub  coatu  in 
ainistro  latere,  bypochondriaoos  flatua  facit ;  quod  avpe  accidit  iia  qui  diutumA  cufA  et  nueatiUa  con- 
flictantur.  Melanctbon.  a  Lib.  S.  iBn.  4.  •>  Bt  metum  ideo  deam  Moirunt,  ut  bonam  mentem 
eencederet  Varro.  Lactantiua.  Aug.  •  LiUuaOirald.  Syntag.  1.  de  diia  miacellaoeta.  J  Calendia 
Jan.  feriB  aunt  div«  Angeron»,  oui  ponUfloea  in  aaotUo  Volupia  aacra  fiaciunt,  quod  angorea  et  animi 
aolicitudinea  propitiata  propellat. 
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nmny,  Angerona  had  her  holy  day^  to  wJiom,  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  or 
goddess  of  ple€uure,  their  augur es  and  bishops  did  yearly  scu^rijice;  that, 
bevtg  propitious  to  them,  she  might  expel  all  careSy  anguish  and  vexation  of 
the  mtndffor  that  year  following.  Many  lamentable  effects  this  fear  causeth 
in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat ;  ^  it  makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to 
come  over  all  the  body,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  6cc.  It  amazeth  many 
men  that  are  to  apeak,  or  shew  themselves  in  pubiick  assembhes,  or  before  some 
great  personages,  as  Tally  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  still  at  the  be- 
nnning  of  his  speech;  and  Demosthenes  that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before 
Pbflippiis.  It  confounds  voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter 
Tng€Mhi8  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
rest  of  the  ^ods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to 
OK  Mercuries  help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished 
with  fear,  they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  *  what  they  do  ;  and 
(that  which  is  worst)  it  tortures  mem,  many  dayes  before,  with  continual 
affirigfats  and  suspicion.  It  hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their 
hearts  ake,  sad  and  heavy.  They  that  live  in  fear^  are  never  free,  "^  resolute, 
secure,  never  merry,  but  in  continual  pain ;  that,  as  Vives  truly  said,  nulla  est 
miseria  m€tfar  quam  metus ;  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  no  torture,  like  unto 
it ;  ever  suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  childishly  drooping  without 
reason,  without  judgement,  •*  especially  if  some  terrible  object  be  offered,  as 
notarch  hath  it.  It  causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  man- 
ner of  diseases,  as  I  have  su£Bciently  illustrated  in  my  ®  digression  of  the  Force 
of  Imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  lar^e  in  my  section  of  p  Terrours.  Fear 
makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to  come  to  us  (as 
^  Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch),  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  phantasie  more  than 
all  other  affections  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men ; 
as  ''Lavater  saith,  qua  metuunt,  Jlnaunt ;  what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and 
idgn  unto  themselves ;  they  think  they  see  goblins,  haggs,  devils,  and  many 
times  become  melancholy  thereby.  Cardan  (subtil,  lib,  18)  hath  an  example 
of  such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  all  his  life 
after.  Augustus  Ceesar  durst  not  sit  in  the  dark ;  nisi  aliquo  assidente,  saith 
'Suetonius,  numquam  tenebris  evigilavit.  And  'tis  strange  what  women 
and  children  will  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  church-yard  in 
the  n^ht,  lye  or  be  alone  in  a  daric  room ;  how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a 
sudden.  Many  men  are  troubled  with  future  events,  foreknowledge  of  their 
fortunes,  destinies,  as  Severus  the  emperour,  Adrian,  and  Domitian :  quod 
sciret  uliimum  vit<B  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicitus;  much  tortured  in 
mind  because  he  foreknew  his  end ;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  oppcMtunely  in  *  another  place.  Anxiety,  mercy,  pit^,  indignation,  &c. 
and  such  fearful  branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I 
fulontarily  omit.     Read  more  of  them  in  "  Carolus  Pascalius,  "^  Dandinus,  &c, 

SiTBSECT.  VI. — Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes, 

Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions,  and  bitter  pangs.  Ob 
pmdorem  et  dedecus  publicum,  ob  errorem  commissum,  scepe  moventur  gene^ 
rosi  animi  (Felix  Plater,  lib.  3.  de  alienat.  mentis) :  Generous  minds  are 
often  moved  with  shame,  to  despair,  for  some  pubiick  disgrace.     And  he 

k'Hnuyr  tndodt  frigiu,  cordis  palpitotlonem,  vods  cl(*fectain.  atqne  pallorem.  Agrippa,  I.  1.  c.  63 
Tfcmidi  semper  tpiritat  babent  mgidos.  Mont.  >  Eflyisas  cemeiis  fugientes  agmine  tiinoas.  Quit 
■ea  nniic  inflat  eomua  ?  Fauouii  alt.  Akiat  "  Metua  nou  solum  memoriam  constemat,  sed  et  in- 
stitutnm  animi  omne  et  laodabilem  conatum  impedit  Thucydides.  »  Lib.  de  fortitudine  et  virtute 
AlexaDdri.  Vb  prove  les  adf ait  terribilis.  •  Sect.  2.  Mem.  3.  Sabs.  9.  p  Sect  9.  Mem.  4.  Subs.  3. 
«S«Mfl.  18.  lib.  Itmor  attrabit  ad  se  demonaa.  Timor  et  error  multum  et  in  hominibiu  possunt. 
'  Ub.  de  Spectris.  ca.  S.  Fortes  raro  spectn  vident,  qaia  minus  timent  •  Viti  ejus.  ^  Sect.  2. 
Mesb.  4.Bnbs.T.       •  De  Tirt.  et  ritiis.       «Com.  in  Arist.de  Animi. 
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(•aith  Philo.  Kb,  2.  d^  provide  d€{)  y  that  9ubf€etM  hinuilf  to  faar,  gn^^ 
(Mmbitumf  shame^  i$  not  hapy^^  but  altogether  mUerable^  tortured  with  eom^ 
tinual  labour  t  care,  and  misery.  It  m  as  forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  the  rest, 
'  Many  men  neglect  the  tumulte  qfthe  worlds  and  care  not  for  glory,  and  yet 
they  are  qfraid  of  infamy ,  repulse,  disgrace :  {TuL  Ojffic,  LI,)  they  can  se^ 
verely  contemn  pleasure,  bear  gri^ifuUfferently;  but  they  are  quite  ^battered 
and  broken  with  reproach  and  obloquy  {siquidem  wita  etfama  pari  passu  am" 
bulant),  and  are  so  dejected  many  Ufloes  for  some  |Miblic  injury,  disgrace^  as  a 
box  on  the  ear  by  their  inferioar,  to  be  orercome  of  their  advaraary ,  foiled  in  the 
field,  to  be  out  in  a  speech,  some  foul  fact  commit!^  or  disclosed,  &c.  that 
they  dare  not  come  abroad  all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholive  in  oomatB, 
and  keep  in  holes.  The  most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it.  Sidriius 
altos  frangit  etgenerosos :  Hieronym.  Aristotle,  because  he  coidd  not  under- 
stand the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  grief  and  shame  drowned  himsdf :  Cselius 
Rodoginus  {antiquar,  lee,  lib,  29.  cop.  8)  Homerus  pudore  eonsumptms,  was 
swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of  shame,  ^because  he  could  not  unfold  the 
fisherman's  riddle,  Sophocles  killed  himself,  ^for  that  a  tragedy  of  his  was 
hissed  off  the  stage.  (Valer.  Max.  lib,  9.  cap,  12.)  Lucretia  stabbed  her  self; 
and  so  did  ^  Cleopatra,  when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a  triumph,  to 
avoid  the  ir^amy.  Antonius,  the  Roman,  *  after  he  was  overcome  of  his 
enemy,  for  three  days  space  sat  solitary  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship,  abstam- 
ing  from  all  company,  even  of  Cleopatra  her  self,  and  afterwards,  f oar  very 
shame,  butchered  himself,  (Plutarch,  vitft  ejus.)  ApoUonius  Rhodius  ^wU^ 
fully  banished  himself,  forsaking  his  countrey,  and  all  his  dear  friends^  be^ 
cause  he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems,  (Plmius,  lib,  7.  cap.  23.)  Ajax  ran 
mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to  Ulysses.  In  China,  'tis  an  ordinary 
thing  for  such  as  are  exhided  in  those  famous  tryals  of  theirs,  or  should  take 
degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  their  Wits  <  (Mat.  Riccius,  expedit.  ad  &*- 
nas  I,  3.  c.  9.)  Hostratus  the  firyer  took  that  book  which  Reudin  had  wril 
against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist,  obscurorum  virorum,  so  to  heart,  that« 
for  shame  and  grief,  he  made  away  himsdf  ^  {Jovius,  in  elogOs),  A  grave  and 
learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary  preachy  at  Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  (one 
day,  as  he  walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  tak^i  with  a  lade 
or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next  ditch ;  but,  bdng 
'surprized  at  unawares  by  some  gentlewomen  of  his  parish  wandering  that  way, 
was  so  abashed,  that  he  did  never  after  shew  his  head  in  pubUck,  but  pined 
away  with  melancholy :  (Pet.  Forestus,  med,  observat.  lib,  10.  obeervat.  12.) 
So  sname  amongst  other  passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-fiM^ed  rogues^  that  will 
i  nulU  pallescere  culpd,  be  moved  with  noUiing,  take  no  infiun^  or  disgrace 
to  heart,  laugh  at  all;  let  them  be  proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict 
rogues,  thieves,  traitours,  lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed 
at,  hissed,  reviled,  and  (]^rided  (with  ^  Ballio  the  baud  in  Plautus)  they 

T  Qui  mentem  •abjedt  timoris  domimtionl,  cnpiditatis,  dolorit.  ambttionU,  pudoris,  felix  non  ett, 
fed  omnino  miser :  aasidau  Uboribus  torquetur  et  miserift.  "  MiUti  oontemnont  mui&di  stre^tam, 
Teputant  pro  nihilo  gloriam,  sed  timent  infamiam,  offensfonem,  repulsun.  Vohiptatem  serenssimo 
•ontemnuat :  ta  dolore  •ant  moUlorM :  gloriam  negHgant :  fraogwitur  iufamiA.  •  Ofarius  coatu* 
meliam  ferimus  quam  detrime ntum.  ni  abjecto  nimis  animo  simua.  Plut  in  Tivol.  ^  Quod  piaca- 
toris  enigma  solvere  non  posset  •  Ob  tragoediam  explosam,  mortem  sibi  gladle  cooacivit  *  Com 
Tidit  in  Itiumpham  se  servari,  caoasA  ej  us  ignomimin  riUttile  mortem  sibi  oonsd vit  Plot.  •  BaUo 
rictus,  jper  tres  dies  sedit  in  pror&  navis,  abstinens  ab  omni  consortio,  etiam  Cleopatm ;  postea  ae 
interfecit  ^Cum  male  recitftsset  Argonautica,  ob  pudorem  exulavit.  *  Quidam,  pre  rereoondiA 
simul  et  dolere,  in  insaniam  Incidunt.  eo  quod  a  literatorum  gradu  in  examine  exclnduntur.  ^  Hoatra* 
tus  cuculUtua  adeo  grariter  ob  ReucUni  litirum*  qui  inscribitur.  Epistole  obscurorum  Tirorum  dolore 
slmul  et  pudore  sauciatus,  ut  seipsum  interfeeeru.  '  Propter  ruborem  confUsus,  statim  ccepit  de- 
lirare,  &c  ob  suspidonem,  quod  rill  ilium  crimlne  accusarent  J  Horat  ^  Ps.  Impudice.  B.  Ita 
est  Ps.  sceleste.  B.  ^cis  rera.  Ps.  verbero.  B.  qoippini  ?  Ps.  fUrdfler.  B.  factum  optSme.  Pa.  sociofrande. 
B.  sunt  mea  istec  Ps.  parricida.  B.  perge  tu.  r.  sacrdege.  B.  fkteor.  Ps.  peijnre.  B.  rera  dids.  Fp^ 
pemicies  adolescentum.  B.  acerrime.  Ps.  fur.  B.  babe  I  rs.  fbgitive.  B.bombax!  Pa.  tnxxa  popuU.  B. 
planiflsime.  Ps.  impure  leno,  ccenum.  B.  cantores  probos !  Pseudolus,  act  1.  *ceiK?^/-f  i  /> 
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lyyf  aik;  ernntores  probes  I  baba  !  and  bombax  S  wliat care  they?  We 
kive  too  many  wuh  in  our  times. 

— ^Ezdaaat  BleUiMVte  ptilBn 
Frontem  oe  rebus. 

Tet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  erace,  a  generous  spirit,  tender  of  his  repu- 
tation, win  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously  affected  with  it.  that  he  had 
rather  give  myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of 
hoiuMir,  or  blot  in  his  good  name«  And,  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it — as  a 
nigfaingale,  qtue,  cantando  victa,  moriiur,  (saith  ^  Mizaldus)  dies  for  shame, 
if  another  bixxl  sing  better — he  languisheth  and  pineth  away  in  the  anguish  of 
hisspirit. 

SuBSKCT.  Vn. — Env^y  Malice^  Hatred^  Causes, 
£vTY  emd  maUoe  are  two  links  o^  this  chain ;  and  both  (as  Guianerius, 
Tmei.  16.  cop.  2.  pioves  oat  of  Cralea>  3  Aphorism,  eom,  22.)  "^  cause  this 
wfarfy  by  ihemselves^  espeeimlfy  \f  their  bodies  be  oiherwse  disposed  to 
weektmekoly.  Tis  Valescus  de  Taranta  and  Fehx  Platerus  observation : 
*n»3r » gnawes  many  mens  hearts,  that  they  become  altogether  melan-- 
dkoiy.  And,  therelbre,  belike,  Sotomon  {Prov,  14.  13.)  calls  it,  tite  rotting 
sftke  bfimes ;  Cyprnm,  vulnus  ocouUum. 

•Swill  nttn  iavendn  tjrruini 
Majus  tormentum : 

the  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  tl^e  like  torment.  It  crucifies  their  souls, 
withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hoUow-ey'd,  p  pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to 
bdiold  (Cyprian,  ser,  2.  de  zelo  et  livore,^  ^  As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment^ 
ao  (saith  Ghrysostome)  doth  envy  consume  a  man  ;  to  be  a  living  anatomy,  a 
skeleton  9  to  be  a  lean  and  ^  pale  carcass,  quichned  with  a  *  fiend  (Hall,  in 
Cheuract.) ;  for,  so  often  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to 
be  enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortunate  in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  offices, 
or  the  like,  he  repmes,  and  grieves : 

■  I      « intabetcitqne  videndo 
8a  catns  hoadaimH*^ 
Sappliciumqae  saum  est : 

be  tortnree  himself,  if  his  eoual,  fiiend,  neighbour  be  preferred,  commended, 
do  well ;  if  he  understand  ot  it,  it  ganls  him  afresh ;  and  no  greater  pain  can 
conte  to  him,  than  to  hear  of  another  mans  well  doing ;  ^tis  a  dagger  at  his 
haul,  every  such  object.  He  looks  at  him  (as  they  that  fdl  down  in  Locians 
TodL  of  honour)  with  an  envious  eye«  and  will  damage  himself  to  do  the  other 
a  miacfaief,  (J  tque  cadet  subito,  dum  super  hoste  cadat)  as  he  did,  in  £sop, 
loae  one  eye  willingly,  that  his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man,  m 
*  Qointiliaay  that  poysoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neighbours 
bees  should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His  whole  Ufe  is  sorrow ;  and 
every  word  he  speaks  a  satyre ;  nothing  fats  him  but  other  mens  ruines ;  for, 
to  ^eak  in  a  word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  tristitia  de  bonis  alienis^  sorrow 
for  other  mens  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come ;  et  gaudium  de  adversis, 
and  *joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  ^ which  grieves  at  other  mens 
mwjifinces,  and  m^afFects  the  body  in  another  kind ;  ao  Damascen  defines 
k,Bb.2.de  orthod.fid.  Thomaa,  2. 2.  quast.  36.  art.  1.  Aristotle,  1. 2.  Rhet. 

■Cent.  X  «  PUnio.  •KiUtas  ▼idtaiif.  propter  inyidiam  et  odiam,  in  inelanaHoliftm  iaei. 

ct  UIm  MtiesfaBinn  morBm  corpora  ad  nanc  apta  ennt.         ■  laridia  afligit  homines  adeo 


PUnio.  •KiUtas  ▼idtans.  propter 

(  MtissfaBinn  qaoroni  corpora  ad  nanc  ap 
t  hi  meknelMlioi  penitos  SanL  •Ho: 


ct  cofvodit,  vft  hi  meknebslioi  penitos  SanL  'Hor.  »  His  Tiiltas  minax,  torvus  ssl 

MilariB  Aeie,  in  labUsteemor,  stridor  in  deatilms,8cc  ^  Ut  tinea  oorrodit  restimentom,  sic  tavi. 
dfe  oam,  qui  seialitf ,  eoBSOBiL  '  Pallor  in  ore  sedet,  mades  im  eorpore  toto.  Nnsqnam  recta  aeics: 
Heeat  rab^iBe  dentcs.  •  Diaboli  expnessa  iaufo,  toxicum  efaaritatis»  TeneBum  amicitia,  ahyssns 
Bill  '  ■      '  -  -        -^    

i^a. r 

ia  I ■iiHiiM  bmIU eoanrerlens.        *  Statnisoems  BssiUus  eos  eorapasat,  oni  tiqaefinnt  ad  pns- 
'  aMis  gaadmtot  oraaatar ;  mastis  aUi,  qua  aleeribus  gaudenL  anusaa  pnBterennt, 


f  lis;  aoa  ast  oo  moostrosias  monstmm,  daauBOsius  damnum :  vrit,  torret.  disorariat,  madle  et 
9  Mmfldt  AostlB.  Domin.  pcim.  Advent.  *  Orid.  •  Deolam.  IS.  linlvit  ilores  maleflcis 
ia  1 1I1HIIM       **  '  -«-  -  .         ,-*.__,«  ^  ^  , ..      -     -.-J 

m  Bolia.  anS  _  „ ..  ^ 

tfBtetsdb.  •  Mianieordiaetiam,  qua  tristitia  qovdam  est.  sape  miserantis  ooiiras  mala 

,    Afiippa,  L  1.  cap.  IS.  ^ 
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1 76  Causes  of  Melanchofy*  [Part.  1 .  Sec.  2. 

c.  4.  et  10.  Plato,  Philebo.  ToUy,  3.  T%isc.  Greg.  Nic.  /.  de  virt.  amnut, 
c.  12.  Basil,  de  Intidid.  Pindarus,  Od,  1.  ser.  5 ;  and  we  find  it  true.  Tis 
a  common  disease ,  and  almost  natural  to  us,  (as  ^Tacitus  holds)  to  envy 
another  mans  prosperity :  and  'tis  in  most  men  an  incurable  disease.  '  / 
have  read,  saith  Marcus  Aurelius,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  authors ;  I  have 
consulted  with  many  wise  men,  for  a  remedy  for  envy  :  I  could  Jind  none, 
but  to  renounce  all  happiness,  and  to  be  a  wretch,  and  miserable  for  ever. 
Tis  the  beginning  of  hdl  in  this  life,  and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused.  '  Every 
other  sin  hath  some  pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse :  envy 
alone  wants  both.  Other  sins  last  but  for  a  while  :  the  gut  may  be  satis- 
fed;  anger  remits;  hatred  hath  an  end;  envy  never  ceaseth,  (Cardan 
lib.  2.  de  sap.)  Divine  and  humane  examples  are  very  familiar ;  you  may 
run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul  and  David,  Cain  and  Abel ;  angebat  ii' 
lum  non  proprium  peccatum,  sedfratris  prosperity,  saith  Theodoret ;  it  was 
his  brothers  good  fortune  gauled  him.  Rachel  envied  her  sister,  being  barren, 
(Gen.  30)  Josephs  brethren  him,  (Gen.  37).  David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice, 
as  he  confesseth  (*Psal.  37),  *>  Jeremy  and  ^  Habbakuk ;  they  repined  at  others 
good ;  but  in  the  end  they  corrected  themselves.  Psal.  75  :  fret  not  thyself, 
^c.  Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  ^  that  a  private  man  should  be  so 
much  glorified.  •  Ceecinna  was  envyed  of  his  fellow  citizens,  because  he  was 
more  richly  adorned.  But,  of  all  others,  'women  are  most  weak :  obpulchri- 
tudinem,  invidia  suntfemince  (Musaeus):  aut  amat,  aut  odit :  nihil  est  ter- 
tium  (Granatensis) ;  they  love,  or  hate  :  no  medium  amongst  them.  Impla- 
cabiles  plerumque  Iceste  mulieres.  Agrippina  like,  'a  woman,  if  she  see  her 
neighbour  more  neat  or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels,  or  apparel,  is  en- 
raged, and  like  a  lioness,  sets  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scoffs  at  her, 
and  cannot  abide  her;  so  the  Roman  ladies,  in  Tacitus,  did  at  Salonina, 
Ceecinna's  wife,  •*  because  she  had  a  better  horse,  and  better  furniture ;  as  if 
she  had  hurt  them  with  it,  they  were  much  offended.  In  hke  sort  our  gen- 
tlewomen do  at  their  usual  meetings ;  one  repmes  or  scofis  at  anothers  bravery 
and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attick  wench,  was  murthered  of  her  fellowes, 
'  because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in  beauty  (Constantine,  Agricult,  /.  1 1 .  c.  7.) 
Every  village  will  yield  such  examples. 

SuBSECT.  VIII. — Emulation,  Hatred,  Faction,  Desire  of  Revenge, 

Causes. 
Out  of  this  root  of  envy,  J  spring  those  feral  branches  of  faction,  hatred, 
livor,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances,  and  are  serr<B  anima,  the 
sawes  of  the  soul,  ^  constemationis  pleni  affectus,  affections  full  of  despe- 
rate amazement ;  or,  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  *  a  moth  of  the 
soul,  a  consumption,  to  make  another  mans  happiness  his  misery,  to  torture, 
crucife,  and  execute  himself,  to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can 
do  such  men  no  good :  they  do  always  grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day  and 

s  Iniitum  mortalibot  a  natune  recentem  aliorum  felieitatem  vgrit  oculis  intueri.  HUt  L  2.  Tacit 
y  Legi  Chaldaos,  Grecos,  Hebrnos ;  consului  sapientei,  pro  remedio  invidiie ;  hoc  enim  inveni.  Tenim- 
eiara  felicitati,  et  p«rpetuo  miser  eoe.  ■  Omne  peccatum  aut  exeusationem  tecum  habet,  ant  volup- 
tatem :  sola  Inridia  utreque  caret.  ReliquaTitia  finem  habent ;  ira  defervescit ;  gula  satii^r ;  odium 
flnem  habet,  invidia  numquam  quiescit  ■  Urebat  me  mnulatio  propter  stultua.  ^  Hier,  19.  1. 

•  Hab.  1.  *  Invidit  prirati  nomen  mpra  principis  attoli.  •  Ta^t  Hist.  lib.  2.  part  6.  '  Pexi- 
tura  dolore  et  invidift,  si  quam  Tiderint  omatiorem  se  in  publicum  prodiisse.  Pli^na,  dial,  amorum. 
t  Ant  Ouianerius.  lib.  8.  cap.  8.  rit  M.  Aurelii.  Femina,  ricinam  el^antius  se  vestitam  ridens,  lemue 
instar  in  virum  insurgit  ftc       ^  Quod  insignis  equo  et  ostro  veheretur,  quamquam  nuUius  eum  injn- 


rii,  omatum  ilium,  lamquam  Icsv,  grnvabantur.  '  Quod  pulchritudine  omnes  excelleret.  puelle  in- 
dignits  occiderunt.  J  Late  patet  mridie  fecunda  pemiciet ;  et  Uvor  radix  omnium  malomm,  fons 
_.   ..  .   .       ,. ..    ..       -     .     ^i^j^„  k  VtJerius,  1.  ^ 

sliorum  felieitatem  suam  Ht 
>nibus  et  sensibus  sols  adh 
Btos.  non  potns  potest  ease  J 
ine  intermissione  laceratur. 
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cladium :  inde  odium  surgit,  emulaUo.     Cyorian.  ser.  S.  de  Livore.  ^  Valerius.  1.  3.  cap.  9. 

I  Quails  est  animi  tinea,  que  tabes  pectoris,  selare  in  altero,  rel  aliorum  felieitatem  suam  fiusere  mise- 
riam,  et  velut  quosdam  pectori  suo  admorere  camifioea,  oocitationibus  et  sensibus  sols  adhibera  tor- 
tores,  qui  se  intestinis  cruoiatibus  lacerent  ?  Non  cibns  tauDos  latoa.  non  potns  potest  ease  Jacnndus ; 
suspiratur  sen)per  et  gemitur,  et  doletur  dies  et  noetes ;  pectus  sine  intermissione  laceratur. 


Mem.  3.  Subs,  8.]  ^Emulation,  Hatred,  ^c.  177 

nigki  witkomt  intermisnon  ;  their  breast  is  torn  asunder :  and  a  little  after> 
*  whosoever  he  is,  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may  avoid  thee ; 
but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him,  nor  thy  self.  Wheresoever  thou  art,  he 
iff  with  thee  ;  thine  enemy  is  ever  in  thy  breast ;  thy  destruction  is  within 
thee  ;  thou  art  a  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  mali- 
cious and  envious,  and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  devils  over- 
throw ;  and,  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  affected  with  this  passion,  it 
wiU  be  thine.     Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no  passion  so  common. 

•  Kal  Kcpa/icirf  KtpafA§t  Kor4uf  ira2  r4KT0¥t  riicronr 
Kal  MTttyhs  wrux^  ^^^n^^^t  t^  iuttShs  &oi8^. 
A  potter  emulates  a  potter;  I  A  begnr  emulates  a  bemr; 

One  smith  envies  another :  |  A  sin^g  man  his  brother. 

Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family,  is  full  of  it;  it  takes  hold 
almost  of  sdl  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman ;  even  amongst 
gosaps  it  b  to  be  seen :  scarce  three  m  a  company,  but  there  is  siding,  faction, 
emulation,  between  two  of  them,  some  simultas,  jarr,  private  grudge,  heart- 
burning in  the  midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the 
country,  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in  marriage)  but  there  is  emulation 
betwixt  them  and  their  servants,  some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their 
wives  or  children,  friends  and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth,  gentry, 
precedency,  &c.  by  means  of  which,  (like  the  frog  in  ®  ^sop,  that  would 
swell  till  she  w€ts  as  big  as  an  ox,  but  burst  her  self  at  last)  they  will  stretch 
beyond  their  fortunes,  caUings,  and  strive  so  long,  that  they  consume  their 
substance  in  law-suits,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes,  to 
get  a  few  bumbast  titles ;  for  ambitiosd  paupertate  laboramus  omnes ;  to 
outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and, 
throu^  contentions  or  mutual  invitations,  begger  themselves.  Scarce  two 
great  scholars  in  an  age,  but  with  bitter  invectives  they  fall  foul  one  on  the 
other,  and  their  adherents — Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians,  &c.  it  holds  in  aU  professions. 

Honest  p  emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings,  is  not  to  be  disliked :  *tis 
ingeniorum  cos,  as  one  calls  it — the  whetstone  of  wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and 
valour ;  and  those  noble  Romans,  out  of  this  spirit,  did  brave  exploits. 
There  is  a  modest  ambition,  as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of 
Mihiades ;  Achilles  trophies  moved  Alexander. 

%  Ambire  semper  stulta  confldentia  est : 
Ambire  numquam  deses  arroganUa  est : 

'tis  a  sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself, 
neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices,  through  sloth,  niggard- 
liness, fear,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise,  to  which,  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes, 
education,  he  is  called,  apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo :  but,  when  it  is 
immoderate,  it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a  deal  of  money 
did  Henry  the  eighth,  and  Francis  the  first,  king  of  France,  spend  at  that 
'  fiunous  interview !  and  how  many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave 
other,  spent  themselves,  their  lively-hood  and  fortunes,  and  dyed  beggars ! 
'  Adi^m  the  emperour  was  so  galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals ; 
so  did  Nero.  This  passion  made  ^  Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and 
Philoxenus  the  poet,  because  they  did  excell  and  ecUpse  his  glory,  as  he 
thought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  confine  Camillus,  murder  Scipio; 
the  Greeks,  by  ostracism,  to  expel  Aristides,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison 

»  Qals^ls  est  ille,  quem  0mu]aiis.  cui  inrides,  is  te  subterfogere  potest ;  at  tu  non  te :  ubicunque 
faferie.  adrenarius  tuus  tecum  est ;  hostis  tuus  semper  in  peetore  tuo  est,  pemicies  intus  inclusa : 
Mntaa  es,  Tinetns.  telo  dominante  captivus :  nee  solatia  tibi  uUa  subveniunt :  hino  diabolus  inter 
l^ia  sUtim  moodi,  et  periit  primus,  et  perdidit  Cyprian,  ser.  8.  de  selo  et  liTore.  ■  Uesiod.  op. 
cidka.  •Rana,  eupida  aquandi  bovem,  se  distendebat,  fro.  tiBmuUtio  alit  ingenia.  Pater- 
calos.  poeter.  ToL       %  Grotius.  Epig.  lib.  I.       '  Anno  1&19.  betwixt  Ardea  and  Quine^       •  Spartian. 
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1 78  Cau$e$  cf  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 

Thtteus,  make  away  Pbockm,  &c.  When  Richard  the  fint,  and  Philip  of 
France,  were  fellow  souldiere  together  at  the  siege  of  Aeon,  in  the  Holy  land, 
and  Richard  had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  in  so  much  that 
all  mens  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  gauled  Philip,  (  Francutn  urehat  regis  vie- 
ioriay  saita  mine  "  author ;  tarn  agrt  ferebat  Richardi  glariam,  ut  carper e 
dicta,  calwnniari  facta)  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at 
length  to  open  d^ance.  He  could  contain  no  longer,  but,  hasting  home, 
invaded  his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.  Hatred  stirs  up  contention 
(Prov,  10.  12) ;  and  the^  break  out  at  last  into  immortal  enmity,  into  vini- 
lency ,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and  rage ;  "  they  persecute  each  other,  their 
friends,  followers,  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile  wars, 
scurril  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelf  and  Gibelline  faction  in  Italy ;  that  of  the 
Adurni  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa ;  that  of  Cneius  Papirius  and  Quintus  Fabius 
in  Rome;  Cwsar  and  Pompey;  Orleans  and  Bureundyin  France;  York  and 
Lancaster  in  England.  Yea,  this  passion  so  ragetn  ^  many  times,  that  it  sub- 
verts, not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even  populous  cities.  '  Carthage  and 
Corinth  can  witness  as  much ;  nay  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a 
wilderness  by  it.  Tliis  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks,  and  wheels,  strappadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  pri- 
sons, inquisitions,  severe  laws,  to  macerate  and  torment  one  another.  How 
happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days,  and  sweet  content, 
if  we  could  contain  our  selves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  (as  in  ^  Gods  word  we  are 
injoyned),  compose  such  small  controversies  amongst  our  selves,  moderate 
our  passions  in  this  kind,  and  think  better  of  others  (as  '  Paul  would  have 
us)  than  of  our  selves;  be  of  like  affection  one  towards  another ,  and  not 
avenge  our  selves,  but  have  peace  with  all  men.  But  being  that  we  are  so 
peevish  and  perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  mali- 
cious and  envious,  we  do  invicem  angariare,  maul  and  vex  one  another,  tor- 
ture, disquiet,  and  precipitate  ourselves  into  that  eulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggra- 
vate our  misery,  and  melancholy,  heap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  IX, — Anger,  a  Cause. 

Akoer,  a  perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards,  preparing  the 
body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  it  self — ira  furor  brevis  est;  and  (as 
•Piccolomineus  accounts  it)  one  of  the  three  most  violent  passions.  **Are- 
tsBus  sets  it  down  for  an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep.  18.  1.  1.)  of 
this  malady.  ^  Magninus  gives  the  reason ;  ex  frequenti  ird  supra  modum 
calefunt;  it  over-heats  their  bodies;  and,  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks 
out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  S.Ambrose.  Tis  a  known  saying;  furor 
ft  ItBsa  scBpius  patientia  ;  the  most  patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be  often  pro- 
voked, will  be  incensed  to  madness ;  it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  saint :  and 
therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his  Homily  de  Ird,  calb  it  tenebras  rationis,  mar- 
bum  animcB,  et  dcemonem  pessimum ;  the  darkning  of  our  understanding, 
and  a  bad  angel.     ^'Lucian  (in  Abdicato,  Tom.  l)will  have  this  passion  to 

•  Johannes  llcntldat,  1. 2.  c.  IS.  de  bellosac  *  Nulla  diet  tantum  poterit  lenirefbrorem.^iBterna 
bella  pacetiiblatA  gerunt.— Jurat  odium,  nee  ante  invLsum  etse  detinit,  quam  esse  desiit  Paterculua 
Tol.  1.  *  Ita  8»vit  h»c  Styid«  ministra,  ut  urbes  subvertat  aliquando,  deleat  populos,  prorincias 
alioqui  florentes  redljtiit  in  solitudines,  mortales  vero  miseros  in  profundi  miseriarum  valle  miserabi* 
liter  immergat  *  Carthago,  asmula  Rumani  imperii,  fanditus  interiit  Sallust.  Catil.  i  Paul.  3. 
Col.  *  Rom.  19.  *  Qrad.  1.  c.  54.  >>  Ira,  et  moeror.  et  in^ens  animi  constematio.  melancholicos 
ikcit  Areteus.  Ira  Imroodica  gignit  iManiam.  «  Reg.  sanft  parte  «.  c.  8.  lu  apertam  insaniam 
mox  dueitur  iratos.  *  Oilberto  Cognilo  interprete.  MuHls,  et  prnsertlm  senibus,  ira  impotens 
insaniam  (keit,  et  importnna  calnmnia :  hac  initio  perturbat  animum ;  pauUatim  vergit  ad  insaniam. 
Porro  mulierum  corpora  molta  infestant,  et  in  hune  morbum  adducunt,  pradpnt  ti  quss  oderint  aut 
invidMnt,  fce.  Iuk  pauUafcim  in  insaniam  tandem  evadunt. 
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Mem.  1.  Subs.  10.]  Anger^  a  Cause.  179 

vork  tbis  effect,  especially  in  old  men  and  women.  Anger  and  calumny  (mth 

be)  trouble  them  at  firtt,  and^  after  a  while^  break  out  into  open  madness : 

MUiny  things  cause  fury  in  women,  especially  if  they  love  or  hate  overmuch, 

or  envy^  be  much  grieved  or  angry  ;  these  things,  by  little  and  little,  lead 

them  on  to  this  nudady.    From  a  disposition,  they  proceed  to  an  habit ;  for 

there  is  no  difference  between  a  mad  man  and  an  angry  ^lan,  in  the  time  of  bis 

ht.     Anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it,  (Z.  de  Ird  Dei,  ad  Donatum,  c.  5.)  is, 

*  sma  amimi  tempestas,  Sfc.  a  cruel  tempest  of  the  mind,  mahing  his  eyes 

sparkle  fire,  and  stare ^  teeth  gnash  in  his  head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face 

pale  or  red;  and  what  mor^  filthy  imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man  ? 

^Oratumentiii;  flervefcunt  sangiUne  toimd  ; 
Lumina  Oorgonio  s«vius  angue  micant 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  ^d  monsters  for  the 
time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what 
not  ?  How  can  a  mad  man  do  more  ?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  <  iracundid 
nonsum  apud  me  ;  I  9Ja  not  mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate, 
continue  long,  or  be  freqi^bent,  without  doubt  they  provoke  madness.  Mop- 
tanns  {consil.  21)  had  a  pielancholy  Jew  to  hi^  patient;  he  ascribes  thi?  for 
a  principal  cause:  irascebatur  levibus  de  caussis;  he  was  easily  moved  to 
anger.  Ajax  had  no  other  be^iimi^g  of  his  madness ;  and  Charles  the  sixth, 
that  lanatick  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  of  his 
Dasfoon,  desire  of  revenge,  and  malice ;  ^  incensed  against  the  duke  of  Britain, 
oe  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  some  day^  together ;  and  in  tfie 
end,  about  the  calends  of  July,  1392,  be  became  mad  upon  his  home* 
back,  drawing  his  sword,  striking  such  as  came  neer  him  promiscuously,  ^nd 
10  continued  all  the  days  of  his  hfe.  iJEmil,  lib,  10.  Oal,  hist,)  Hegesippus 
{de  excid,  urbis  Hieros,  I,  1.  c.  37)  hath  such  a  story  of  Herod,  that,  out  of 
an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  and  ^  leaping  out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Josippus, 
and  pktved  many  such  Bedlam  pranks.  The  whole  court  could  not  rule  him 
for  a  long  time  after.  Sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented,  much  gprjieved 
for  that  be  had  done,  postquam  defcrbuit  ira ;  by  and  by  outragious  again. 
In  hot  cbolerick  bodies,  nothing  so  soon  causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of 
anger,  besides  many  other  diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  (Cap.  21.  /.  1.  c/e 
hwts,  affect,  caussis)  Sanguinem  imminuit,  fel  auget :  and,  as  J  Valerius 
controverts,  (Med.  controv.  lib,  5,  contro,  8)  many  times  kills  them  quite  out. 
If  this  were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tplerable  :  ^  but  it  mines 
and  subverts  whole  towns,  '  cities,  families,  and  kingdoms.  Nulla  pestis 
htmanogeneri  pluris  stetit,  saith  Seneca,  (de  Ird,  lib,  1)  no  pla^e  hath 
done  mankind  so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories ;  and  you  shsill  almost 
meet  with  no  other  subject,  but  what  a  company  "*  of  hare-braii;is  have  done  in 
their  rage.  We  may  do  well^  therefore,  to  put  this  in  oui  precession  amongst 
the  rest :  From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypo- 
crisie,  from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  anger,  and  all  such  pestiferous  per- 
tmrbatians,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  I 

SuBSECT.  X. — Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries,  Sfc.  Causes. 

DiacoHTENTs,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is  tliat  shall  cause 

any  molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced 

to  this  head.     Preposterously  placed  here,  in  some  mens  judgements,  they 

may  seem :  yet,  in  thai  Aristotle  in  his  °  Rhetorick  defines  these  cares,  as  he 

*S0Ta  ftnimi  tempestas,  tantos  exeitans  floctus,  at  statim  ardescant  ocali,  os  tremat,  liogua  titubet, 
dentcs  eoncrepent,  ftc.  'Ovid.  t  Terence.  ^  Infemtus  Britannin  duel,  et  in  ultionem  rersus, 
nee  cibom  cepit,  nee  qaietem;  ad  Calendas  Jolias.  13W,  comites  oecidit.  ilndisnatione  nimii 
ftonu,  aaiaique  impcicDs,  ezsUiit  de  leeto:  farentem  non  capiebat  aula,  frc.  TAn  ira  possit 
^  — ^tmi  iatenmere.  ^  Abemeihy.  ^  As  Troy,  siava  uMfmoiem  Jwnoals  ub  imn.  •  Stulturum 
•  Pt  i»npa)onroi  eontinet  astns.       •  Xib.  2.    1  nridla  est  dolor,  et  ambiUo  est  dolor,  Ste . 
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doth  envy,  emuhttion,  &c.  still  by  grief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank  them  in  this 
irascible  row ;  being  that  they  are,  as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptomes  of 
this  disease,  producing  the  like  mconveniences,  and  are,  most  part,  accom- 
panied with  anguish  and  pain  (the  common  etymology  will  evince  it — curay 
quasi  corurd) ;  dementes  curce,  insomneSy  curcB^  damnosa  cura,  tristeSy  mor- 
daces,  camifices.  ^c.  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  unquiet, 
pale,  tetrick,  miserable,  intolerable  cares  (as  the  poets®  call  them  ;)  worldly 
cares,  and  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands,  p  Galen,  Femehus,  Felix 
Plater,  Valescus  de  Taranta,  &c.  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  con- 
tentions, and  vexations  of  the  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away 
sleep,  hinder  concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it. 
They  are  not  so  many  in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a 
thousand  free  from  them,  or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ate  dea — 

%  Per  homJiium  capita  molliter  ambulans,  I  Over  mens  heads  walking  aloft, 

Plantas  pedum  teneras  habent—  |  WiUi  tender  feet  treading  so  soft— 

Homers  goddess  Ate,  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented  ^  rank,  or 
plagued  with  some  misery  or  other.  Hyginus  {fab.  220)  to  this  purpose 
hath  a  pleasant  tale.  Dame  Cura  by  chance  went  over  a  brook,  and,  teking 
up  some  of  the  dirty  slime,  made  an  image  of  it.  Jupiter,  eftsoons  coming 
by,  put  life  to  it ;  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree  what  name  to  give 
him,  or  who  should  own  him.  The  matter  was  referr^  to  Saturn  as  judge : 
he  gave  this  arbitrement ;  his  name  shall  be  Homo  ab  humo :  Cura  eum  possi- 
deat  quamdiu  vivat  :  Care  shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives ;  Jupiter  his  soul, 
and  Tellus  his  body  when  he  dies.  But,  to  leave  tales — A  general  cause,  a 
continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident  to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care, 
misery.  Were  there  no  other  particular  affliction  (which  who  is  free  from  ?) 
to  molest  a  man  in  this  life,  the  very  cogitation  of  that  common  misery  were 
enough  to  macerate,  and  make  him  weary  of  hb  life ;  to  think  tliat  he  can 
never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger,  sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.  For,  to 
begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  *  Pliny  doth  elegantly  describe  it,  he  is  bom 
nahedy  and  falls*  a  whining  at  the  very  first ;  he  is  swadled  and  bound  up, 
like  a  prisoner ;  cannot  help  himself;  and  so  he  continues  to  his  lives  end  ; 
cuj  usque  f era  pabulum  y  saith  "Seneca,  impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  impatient 
of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to  Fortunes  contumelies.  To  a 
naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast  on  shore  by  ship  wrack,  cold  and 
comfortless  in  an  unknown  land:  ^No  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself 
from  this  common  misery.  A  man,  that  is  bom  of  a  womauy  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance y  and  full  of  trouble  (Job  14. 1.22);  and,  while  his  flesh  is  upon 
hiniy  he  shall  be  sorrowful:  aitrf,  while  his  soul  is  in  Atw,  it  shall  mourn. 
All  his  days  are  sorrow,  and  his  travels  grief:  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest 
in  the  night;  (Ecclus.  2.  23.  and  2.  11)  all  that  is  in  it,  is  sorrow  and 
vexation  of  spirit ;  "^  ingress,  progress,  regress,  egress,  much  alike.  Blind- 
ness seize th  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour  in  the  middle,  grief  in  the  end, 
errour  in  all.  What  day  ariseth  to  us,  without  some  grief,  care,  or  anguish  f 
or  what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been 
overcast  before  the  evening.  One  is  miserable,  another  ridiculous,  a  third 
odious.     One  complains  of  this  grievance,  another  of  that.    Aliquando  nervi, 

•  Insomnes,  CUudianus.  tristes,  Virg.  mordaces,  Luc.  edaces,  Hor.  montn,  amare,  Ovid,  damnose 
inquiete.  Mart,  urentea,  rodentes,  Mant  &c.         i> Galen.  1.  3.  c.  7,  de  locis  affeotis.    Homines  snnt 
maxime  melancholici  quando  Tigiliis,  multis,  et  solicitudinibus,  et  laboribus,  et  curis,  fuerint  lircum- 
Tenti.       1  Lucian.  Pooag.       'OTmnia  imperfecta.  confUsa,  et  perturbatione  plena.  Cardan.      •  Lib.  7 
nat.  hist  cap.  1.    Hominem  nudum  et  ad  vagitum  edit  natura.    Flens  ab  initio,  derinctus  jacet,  &c. 
*  AoKpvx^y  yw6ti7i¥,  KcuL  BoKpiiras  iMoSrfiffKw' 
T^  ytvhi  iufBpvwnv  woXvBdKpvroWf  iurStrh,  olicrp6y, 
Lacrjrmans natus sum,  et  lacrymans  morior,  &c.        "Ad  Marinum.        ^Bo^thius.        *Initiumc«- 
citas,  progressum  labor,  exitum  dolor,  error  omnia :  quem  tranquillum,  queso,  quenv4iQn,l|J>oriosum 
aut  anxium  diem  egimus  7    Petrarch.  Digitized  by  VjOCJy*l<C 
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clifmando  pedes ,  vexant,  (Seneca)  nunc  destillafioy  nunc  hepatis  morbus ; 
munc  deestj  nunc  superest,  sanguis :  now  the  head  akes,  then  the  feet,  now 
the  lungs,  then  the  Uver,  &c.  Huic  census  exuherat ;  sed  est  pudori  degener 
sanguis^  ^.  He  is  rich,  but  base  born  ;  he  is  noble,  but  poor :  a  third  hath 
means;  but  he  wants  health,  peradventure,  or  wit  to  manage  his  estate. 
Children  vex  one,  wife  a  second,  &c.  Nemo  facile  cum  conditione  sud  con- 
cordat y  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune ;  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  familiarly 
Diixt  with  a  dram  of  content ;  little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but  '^every  where 
danger,  contention,  anxiety  in  all  places.  Go  where  thou  wilt;  and  thou 
sfaak  find  discontents,  cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incum- 
brances, exclamations.  If  thou  look  into  the  market,  there  (saith  J  Chrysos> 
torn)  is  brawling  and  contentirm  ;  if  to  the  court,  there  knavery  and  flattery, 
4*c.  if  to  a  private  mans  house,  there's  cark  and  care,  heaviness,  8fc,  As  ne 
said  of  old,  '  Nil  homine  in  terrd  spirat  miserum  magis  almd :  No  creature 
80  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  ^in  miseries  of  body,  in  miseries 
of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake,  in  miseries 
wheresoever  he  turns,  as  Bernard  found.  Numquid  tentatio  est  vita  humana 
super  terram?  A  meer  temptation  is  our  Ufe;  (Austin,  confess,  lib,  10. 
cap,  28)  catena  perpetuorum  malorum  ;  et  quis  potest  molestias  et  difficult 
totes  pati  ?  Who  can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  ?  *»  In  prosperity  we  are  in- 
sotentand  intolerable,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and  mise- 
rable, *  In  adversity,  I  wish  for  prosperity ;  and,  in  prosperity,  I  am  afraid 
of  adversity.  What  mediocrity  may  be  found  ?  where  is  no  temptation  ? 
what  condition  of  life  is  free  ?  ^  Wisdom  hath  labour  annexed  to  it,  glory 
envy  ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases, 
rest  and  beggery,  go  together ;  {is  if  a  man  were  therefore  bom,  (as  the  Pla- 
tonists  hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life,  for  some  precedent  sins :  or  that,  as 
*  Pliny  complains.  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a  step-mother,  than  a 
mother  unto  us,  all  things  considered :  no  creatures  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of 
fear,  so  mad,  so  furious ;  only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs, 
covetousness,  ambiUon,  superstition.  Our  whole  hfe  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein 
there  is  nought  to  be  expected,  but  tempestuous  storms,  and  troublesome 
waves,  and  those  infinite ; 

(^Tantum  malorum  pelaffiis  aroicio, 
Ut  non  tit  Inde  enatandi  copla :} 

no  Halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with 
his  present  estate :  but,  as  Boethius  inferrs,  ^  there  is  something  in  every  one 
of  us,  which,  before  tryal,  we  seek,  and,  having  tryed,  abhor :  "  we  earnestly 
wish,  and  eagerly  covet,  and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it.  Thus,  betwixt  hope 
and  fear,  suspicions,  angers,  *  Inter  spemque  metumque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
betwixt  foiling  in,  falling  out,  &c.  we  bangle  away  our  best  days,  befool 
out  our  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent,  tumultuous,  melancholy, 
misorable  life ;  insomuch  that,  if  we  could  foretell  what  was  to  come,  and  it 
put  to  our  choice,  we  should  rather  refuse,  than  accept  of,  this  painful  life. 
In  a  word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errours,  a  desart,  a 
wiki^ness,  a  den  of  thieves,  cheaters,  &c.  full  of  filthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks, 

*  Ubfarae perkolum,  obique  dolor,  ubiqae  nauf ragiam,  in  hoc  ambitu.  quocunque  me  vertam.  Lipeius. 
f  Horn.  IS.  Si  in  forum  freris,  ibi  rixai,  et  pugnn ;  si  in  curiam,  ibi  fraut.  adulatio ;  si  in  domum  pri- 
vataaa,  fte.  '  Homer.  ■  MulUs  repletur  homo  miseriis,  corporis  mLieriU,  animi  miseriis,  dum  aor- 
atit,  dnm  vicilai,  quocunque  se  vertit  Lususque  rerum,  temporum^ue  nascimnr.  ^  In  blandiente 
fOrtunA  into^randi,  in  calaraitatibus  lugubren,  temper  stulti  et  misen.  Cardan.  •  Prospera  in  adver- 
rtt  dMidero.  et  adverta  protperis  timeo  ;  quit  inter  luec  medios  locus,  ubi  non  sit  humane  vitn  tenta- 
fio?  '  Cardan,  conaoi.  Sapientic  labor  annexus,  glorin  invidia,  divitiit  cure,  sobolo  tolicitudo, 
Tolnptardi  movbi«  quieti  i>aupertas,  ut  quasi  luendorumscelerum  cautsAnasci  hominem  pottis  cum  Pla- 
loawte*  aKDoaerre.      •  Lib.  t.  cap.  I.    r^on  satis  estimare,  an  melior  parens  natura  homini.  an  tristior 


•  apoaerre.      •  Lib.  7.  cap.  1.    Non  satis  estimare,  an  melior  parens  natura  homini.  an  tristior 
a,  nierit    NulU  fragilior  vite,  pavor,  oonfusio,  rabies  major ;  uni  animantium  ambitio  data. 

. ,  avaxitfa ;  uni  raperratio.       'Euripides.       s  De  consol.  L  8.    Nemo  facile  cum  conditione  sii4 

•ooeofftdat    laeat  sinffUJis  quod  imperiti  petant,  expert!  horreant.       ^  Esse  in  honors  J  uTa|^4n<»^  dls. 
pticK.        »Hor.         •        '•  I-        I"  r-  Digitized  by  VaOUglC 
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precrpttiums,  an  ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  intinnitieB  and 
calamities  overtake  and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea-waves;  and,  if  we 
scape  Scylla,  we  fall  foul  on  Charyhdis ;  and  so,  in  perpetual  fear,  labour, 
anguish,  we  run  from  one  plague,  one  mischief,  one  burden,  to  another,  duram 
servientes  servitutem  ;  and  you  may  as  soon  separate  weight  from  lead,  heat 
from  fire,  moystness  from  water,  brightness  from  the  sun,  as  misery,  discon- 
tent, care,  calamity,  danger,  from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  so 
many  dwellings  of  human  misery,  in  which,  grief  and  BorrmOy  (J  as  he  right 
well  observes  out  of  Solon)  innumerable  troubles ,  labours  of  mortal  men, 
and  all  manner  of  vices,  are  included,  as  in  so  many  pens.  Our  villages  are 
Kke  mole-hills,  and  men  as  so  many  emmets,  busie,  busie  still,  going  to  and 
fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing  one  anothers  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several 
sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a  globe  or  map ;  now  light  and  Merry,  but  (**  as 
one  follows  it)  by-and-by  sorrowful  and  heavy ;  now  hoping,  then  distrust- 
ing ;  now  patient,  to  morrow  crying  out ;  now  pale,  then  red ;  running, 
sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halting,  ^c.  Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or 
perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  pullns  Jovis,  in  the  worlds  esteem,  gai- 
Htkb  flius  albce,  an  happy  and  fortunate  man,  ad  invidiam  felix,  because 
rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office ;  yet  peradventure  ask  himself, 
and  he  will  say,  that  of  all  others,  '  he  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy.  A 
fkir  shooe,  hie  soccus  novus,  elegans,  as  he  ™  said;  sed  nescis  ubi  urat ;  but 
thou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is  not  another  mans  opinion  can 
make  me  happy  :  but  (as  "  Seneca  well  hath  it)  he  is  a  miserable  wretch,  that 
doth  not  account  himself  happy ;  though  he  be  soveraign  lord  of  a  world, 
he  is  not  happy,  if  he  thiiih  himself  not  to  be  so ;  for  what  availeth  it  what 
thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thy  self  dislike  it?  A  common 
humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think  well  of  other  mens  fortunes,  and  dislike 
their  own  :  ®  Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio,  sors :  but  P  qui  fit, 
Macenas,  S^c.  how  comes  it  to  pass?  what's  the  cause  of  it?  Many  men 
are  of  such  a  perverse  nature,  they  are  well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith 
''  Theodoret)  neither  with  riches,  nor  poverty :  they  complain  when  they 
are  well,  and,  when  they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and 
adversity  ;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren  :  plenty,  or  not 
plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them,  war  nor  peace,  with  children,  nor  without. 
This,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  humour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable 
and  most  unhappy,  as  we  think  at  least ;  and  shew  me  him  that  is  not  so, 
or  that  ever  was  otherwise.  Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  infinitely  ad- 
mired amongst  the  Romans,  insomuch,  that  (as  '  Paterculus  mentioneth  of 
him)  you  can  scarce  find,  of  any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness 
to  be  compared  unto  him  :  he  had,  in  a  word,  bona  animi,  corporis,  et  for- 
tunes, goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune;  so  had  P.  Mutianus  'Crassus. 
Lampsaca,  that  Lacedsemonian  lady,  was  such  another  in  *Plinies  conceit, 
a  kings  wife,  a  kings  mother,  a  kings  daughter;  and  all  the  world  esteemed 
as  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  Aristides ;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their  Aglaiis,  omni  vitd 

J  Borrheus  in  6  Joh.  I'rbes  et  oppida  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  humanarum  eramnarum  domidlia* 
quibui  luctus  et  moeror,  et  mortalium  rarii  infinitique  labores,  et  omnia  generis  vitia,  quasi  septis  in- 
oIuduntuT.  ^  Nat.  Chytreus,  de  lit.  Europe  L»tus  nunc,  mox  tristis ;  nunc  sperans,  pauJio  post 
diffident :  patiens  hodie,  eras  ejulans ;  nunc  pallens,  rubens,  currens,  sedens,  claudicans,  tremens,  ace. 
>  Sua  cuique  calamitas  prncipua.  ">  On.  Orecinus.  ■  Epist  9.  L  7.  Miser  est  qui  se  beatissi- 
mum  non  judirat;  )icet  imperet  mundo,  non  est  beatus,  qui  se  non  putat:  quidenim  refert,  qualis 
status  tuus  sit,  si  tibi  Tidetur  malus  7  *  Hor.  ep.  1.  1. 4.  p  Hor.  ser.  1.  sat  1.  «  Lib.  de  curat 
Orec.  al!\^.  rap.  6.  de  proTident.  Multis  nihil  plaeet ;  atque  adeo  et  diritias  damnant  et  pauperta- 
tem  ;  de  morbis  expostulant ;  bene  valentes,  graviter  fenmt;  atque,  utsemeldicam,  nihU  eos  delectat. 
Sec.  r  Vix  ullius  gentis.  aetatis,  ordinis,  hominem  inTvnies,  oujus  felicitatem  fortaaa  MeteUi  com* 
pares.  Vol.  I.  ■  P.  Crassus  Mutianus  quinque  haboiise  dloitar  lemm  botttfum  maTtma,  quod 
Asset  ditissimtis.  quod  esset  hobiliMimvs,  eloquentisaimuv,  Jmisconfulttsiimns.  pontiiM  maadilQc. 
•  14b.  T  Besfs  fllia.  retisozor,  regis  mater.  i      r^r^m  /> 
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ftlixy  ab  omm  perieulo  immunis  (whtch,  by  the  way,  Pausanias  fa^  impos- 
sible;) tbe  Romaas  of  their  ^Cato,  CurhiSy  Fabricius,  for  their  composed 
fiartmies,  and  retired  estates,  j;oyeniment  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the 
world :  yet  none  of  all  these  was  happy  or  free  from  discontent — neither 
MeteUus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates ;  for  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  so  did 
Cato :  and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates  \ 
— a  weak  man — and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life ;  but 
(as  "be  said)  all  is  v(tniiy  and  vexation  of  spirit;  lame  and  imperfect. 
Hadst  thou  Sampsons  hair,  Milos  strength,  Scanderbegs  arm,  Solomons 
wkdom,  Absaloms  beauty,  Crcosus  his  wealth,  Pasetis  obulum^  Caesars 
vakrar,  Alexanders  spirit,  Tullys  or  Demosthenes  eloquence,  Oyges  ring, 
Pera^is  Pegasus,  and  Gorgons  head,  Nestors  years  to  come,  all  ttus  would 
Bot  make  thee  absolute,  give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  in  this  life,  or 
•o  continue  it.  Even  in  the  mkist  of  all  our  mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  19 
sorrow  and  grief;  or,  if  there  be  true  happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a  time : 
*  Desmit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme:  a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowring 
tftenaoon.  Brutus  and  Casshis,  once  renowned,  both  eminently  happy — yet 
yon  shall  scarce  find  two  (saith  Paterculus) ^uo«/ar^una  maturius  destituerit, 
whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conqueror  all  his  life,  met  with 
his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last :  Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erat. 
One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Gcesar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades  into  Athens, 
coronis  awreis  donatus,  crowned,  honoured,  admired ;  by-and-by  his  statues 
demolished,  he  hissed  out,  massacred,  &c.  *  Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous 
Spaniard,  was  of  the  prince  and  people  at  first  honoured,  approved;  forth- 
with confined  and  banished.  Admirandas  actiones  graves  plerumqiie  se- 
qwintnr  invidim^  et  acres  calumnug  ('tis  Polybius  his  observation) :  grievous 
enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow  renowned  actions.  One  is 
bom  rich,  dies  a  beggar ;  sound  to  day,  sick  to  morrow ;  now  in  most  flourish- 
ing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-and-by  deprived  of  his  eoods  by  foreign 
enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  captivated,  impoverished,  as  they  of 
^Rabbah,  put  tinder  iron  saws,  and  under  iron  harrows^  and  under  axes  of 
irmiy  and  cast  into  the  tile-kiln, 

•  Quid  me  felioem  toties  jactistb.  amid  T 
Qui  cecidit,  8tid>i1i  non  erat  Ule  gradu. 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  now  shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains, 
with  Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a  foot-stool  with  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannizing  con-  . 
querour  to  trample  on.  So  many  casualties  there  are,  that,  as  Seneca  said  of  a  | 
city  consumed  with  fire,  una  dies  interest  inter  maximamciviiatem  et  nullam, 
one  day  betwixt  a  great  city,  and  none;  so  many  grievances  from  out- 
ward accideuts,  and  from  our  selves,  our  own  indiscretion,  inordinate 
appetite ;  one  day  betwixt  a  man  and  no  man.  And  (which  is  worse)  as  if 
discontents  and  miseries  would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us,  homo  homini 
ddtnum;  we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gaul,  and  vex  one 
another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries ;  preying  upon,  and  devouring, 
as  so  many  ^ravenous  birds;  and,  as  juglers,  panders,  bawds,  cosening  one 
another;  or  raging  as  ** wolves,  tygers,  and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to 
torm^it  one  anotl^r ;  men  are  ev3,  wicked,  malicious,  treacherous,  and 
'naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  themselves,  not  hospitable, 
charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  counterfeit,  dissemblers, 

t  Qsi  Bibil  mquaat  maM  aut  dixit,  ant  feoit,  quod  alitor  fkeere  non  potutt  •  Solomon,  Ecclea. 
L  14.  •  UorTArt.  Fodt.  >  Jotios.  tUA  c^  i  8  Sam.  IS.  SI.  >  Bo«thlus.  lib.  1.  met.  1. 
•Oaam  klea«t  eaptantor.  ant  oaptaot;  ant  eadarera  que  laeerantnr^  ant  conri  qui  lacmrant  Petron. 
«|loaio0MMMOUl»si«st;UWBamnp9i«tfeim:li»o«qaeet  insoapeoloreolMeuro  teifit  Heina. 
•<kBodlftitMya§d»p*paloBomano.diiTaateb0UoFnnieo.  pOTaonoallS,aaCbeUun  inter  aoa,  ant 
Wmp»p».d..«UiS>Sri^i4»<^d..»i>dl..,..H..  Digitized  by  i^OOgle 
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ambodextere,  all  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless,  pitiless ;  and, 
to  benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to  others. 
*  Praxinoe  and  Grorgo,  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  those  costly 
sights,  they  then  cried  bene  est,  and  would  thrust  out  all  the  rest ;  when 
tl^y  are  rich  themselves,  in  honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have  even  what  they 
would,  they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  vouth  requires,  and  they 
formerly  have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table  in  a  soft  chair  at  ease ;  but  he  doth 
not  remember  in  tne  mean  time,  that  a  tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  an 
hungry  fellow  ministers  to  him  full:  he  is  athirst  that  gives  him  drink, 
(saiUi  ^Epictetus)  and  is  silent  while  he  speahs  his  pleasure;  pensive^  sad, 
when  he  laughs.  Plena  se  ploruit  auro ;  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely 
spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  musick,  ease,  and  all  the  [Measure  the 
world  can  afford,  whilst  many  an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the 
street,  wants  clothes  to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for 
a  trifle,  fights  peradventure  from  sun  to  sun,  sick  and  Ul,  weary,  fiill  of  pain 
and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow  of  heart.  He  lothes  and  scorns  his 
inferiour,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal,  envies  his  superiour,  insults  over  all 
such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another  species,  a  demi-god,  not 
subject  to  any  fall,  or  humane  infirmities.  Generally  they  love  not,  are  not 
beloved  again  :  they  tire  out  others  bodies  with  continual  labour,  they  them- 
selves living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  eke,  sibi  nati;  and  are  so  far  many 
times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek  all  means  to  depress, 
even  most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves,  those  whom 
they  are,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  much  as  in 
them  lyes :  they  will  let  them  cater-waul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang,  before  they 
will  any  wayes  (though  it  be  in  tlieir  power)  assist  or  ease  :  'so  unnatural 
are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregardfiil,  so  hard-hearted,  so  churhsh, 
proud,  msolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition.  And,  being  so  brutish, 
so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible,  but  that  we  should 
be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine 
every  condition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  princes,  monarchs,  and  magis- 
trates, seem  to  be  most  happy ;  but  look  into  their  estate,  you  shall  ^find 
them  to  be  most  encombred  with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agonie,  suspicion, 
jealousie;  that,  as  he  ^said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that 
accompanie  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Quern  mihi  regem 
dabis,  (saith  Chrysostom)  nan  curis  plenum  ?  what  king  canst  thou  shew 
me,  not  fiill  of  cares?  ^Look  not  on  his  crown,  but  consider  his  afflictions; 
attend  not  his  number  of  servants,  but  multitude  of  crosses.  Nihil  aliud 
potestas  culminis,  quam  tempestas  mentis,  as  Gregory  seconds  him  :  sove- 
raignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul :  Sylla  like,  they  have  brave  titles,  but  terrible 
fits — splendor  em  titulo,  cruciatum  animo :  vfhich  made -^Demosthenes  vow, 
si  vel  ad  tribunal,  vel  ad  interitum  duceretur,  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be 
condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  condemned.  Rich  men  are 
in  the  same  predicament :  what  their  pains  are,  stulti  nesciunt,  ipsi  sentiunt 
— they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I  shall  prove  elsewhere;  and  their 
wealth  is  brittle,  like  childrens  rattles:  they  come  and  go;  there  is  no 
certainty  in  them ;  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly  depress, 
and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.     The  middle  sort  of  men  are  so  many  asses 

*  Theocritus,  IdvlL  IOl  •  Qui  sedet  in  menai,  non  meminit  sibi  otioso  mioistrare  negotiosos* 
edenti  esurientes.  bibenti  sitientes,  &c  '  Quando  in  adolescentii  8U&  ipsi  vixerlnt  lautius*  et  libe* 
rius  Toluptates  suas  expleverint.  illi  gnatis  imponunt  duriores  continentUB  leges.        c  Lugubris  Ate 

lactuque  fero  regum  tumidas  obsidet  arces Res  est  inquieta  felicitas.       ^  PUu  alo£s  quam  mellis 

habet-oNon  hurai  jaeentem  tolleres.    Valer.  1.  7.  c  3.       *  Non  diadema  aapieias,  sed  ritam  affllctione 
refertam,  non  caterras  satellitum,  sedcuraram  maltitudinem.       i  AsPlutanh  relafeth. 
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to  betr  bnrdeBS ;  or,  if  they  be  free,  and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves, 
and  consume  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury,  and  riot,  contention, 
ennihtion,  &c.  The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  ''place,  and  their  discontents. 
For  particular  professions,  I  hold,  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no  content  or 
secomy  m  any.  On  what  course  will  you  pitch?  how  resolve?  To  be  a 
(hfine?  'tb  contemptible  in  the  world's  esteem  :  to  be  a  lawyer?  'tis  to  be  a 
wTtngl»:  to  be  a  physician?  ^pudet  lotii?  'tis  loathed:  a  philosopher?  a  mad 
man:  an  akhymist?  a  begger:  a  poet?  esurit,  an  hungry  jack:  a  musician? 
a  player:  a  school-master?  a  drudge:  an  husband-man?  an  emmet:  a 
morltant?  his  gains  are  uncertain:  a  mechanician?  base,  a  chirurgion? 
fblMmie:  a  tradesman  ?  a  <°]yar :  a  taylor?  a  thief:  a  serving-man  ?  a  slave:  a 
souldier?  a  butcher :  a  smith,  or  a  metal-man  ?  the  pot's  never  from's  nose :  a 
conrtier  ?  a  parasite.  As  he  could  find  no  tree  in  tne  wood  to  hang  himself, 
1  can  shew  no  state  of  life  to  give  content.  The  like  you  may  say  of  all 
^w:  children  live  in  a  perpetual  slavery,  still  under  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  masters:  young  men,  and  of  riper  years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a 
thousand  cares  of  the  worid,  to  treachery,  falshood,  and  cozenage: 

■  Incedit  per  ignes, 

Soppoutos  cineii  doloso : 

^old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps,  and  convulsions,  silicernia,  dull 
of  hearing,  weak-sighted,  hoary,  wrinckied,  harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that 
they  cannot  know  their  own  mce  in  a  glass,  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
others:  after  seventy  years,  all  is  sorrow  (as  David  hath  it);  they  do  not 
Htc,  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases;  if  sick,  weary  of 
their  lives:  von  est  vivere,  sed  valere^  vita.  One  complains  of  want,  a 
second  of  servitude,  p  another  of  a  secret  or  incurable  disease,  of  some  defor- 
mity of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwrack,  persecution, 
imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse,  *icontumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury,  con- 
tempt, ingratitude,  unkindness,  scofis,  flouts,  unfortunate  marriage,  single 
life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false  servants,  unhappy  children,  bar- 
renness, banishment,  oppression,  frustrate  hopes,  and  ill  success,  &c. 

Ccteni  de  genere  hoc  (adeo  suntmolta)  loquacem 
Delassare  Talent  Fabium 

taDuDg  Fabius  will  be  tyred  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them ;  they  are  the 
subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  more  opportunely 
<lihtted  elsewhere.  In  the  mean  time,  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that 
generafly  they  crucifie  the  soul  of  man,  '^attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them, 
wither  them,  rivel  them  up  like  old  apples,  and  make  them  as  so  many 
anatomies  {^ossa  atque  pellis  est  totus,  ita  curis  macet);  they  cause  tempus 
fadum  et  squalidum,  cumbersome  dayes,  ingrataque  tempora,  slow,  dull, 
and  heavy  times;  make  us  howl,  roar,  and  tear  our  hairs  (as  Sorrow  did  in 
^Cebes  table),  and  groan  for  the  very  anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fail 
OS,  as  Davids  did,  (Fsal.  40.  12)  Jbr  innumerable  troubles  that  compassed 
^ ;  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with  Hezekiah  (Isa.  58.  17.)  behold  /  for 
felicity,  I  had  bitter  grief ;  to  weep  with  Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our 
With,  with  Jeremy  (20.  14),  and  our  stars  with  Job;  to  hold  that  axiom  of 
^lenus,  ^better  never  to  have  been  bom,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  dye 
fdckly :  or,  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the  world,  as  Timon  did,  creep 
vAo  caves  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites ;  cast  all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  The- 
banns ;  or,  as  Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  four  hundred  auditors,  precipitate 
our  selves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

^Seet  S.  mem.  4.  snbseet.  S.  '  Stercus  et  urina,  mcdiconun  fercnla  prima.  ■  Nihil  hicrantur, 
QUidaedmn  mentiendo.  TolL  OiBe.  ■  Hot.  1.  2.  od.  1.  •  Harus  felix  idemque  senex.  Seneca, 
^  ll«e.  <Bteo.  pOmiito  mgn;  exsolet,  mendicot.  quos  nemo  audet  felices  dicere.  Card.  lib.  8. 
^  C  dt  i«c.  rax.  nSpieteqoe  injuria  forms.  'Attenoant  vigiles  corpus  miaerabile  cur». 
*rWttat.       •Hae.qoaeOiiesivTelUt.iEnimoa.       « Optimum  non  nascl.  aut  dto  mori. .      ^^^|^ 
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SuBSECT.  XI. — Concupiscible  Appetite y  as  Desires ^  Ambition,  Causes. 

These  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two  twists  of  a  rope, 
mutually  mixt  one  with  the  other,  and  both  twining  about  the  heart ;  both 
good,  (as  Austin  holds,  /.  14.  c.  9.  de  civ,  Dei)  ''if  they  be  moderate ;  both 
pernitious  if  they  be  exorbitant.  This  concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever  it 
may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  shew  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  our  concupis- 
cences most  part  affect  us  with  content  and  a  pleasing  object,  yet,  if  they  be 
in  extreams,  they  rack  and  wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,. 
desire  hath  no  rest,  is  infinite  in  it  self,  endless,  and  (^one  calls  it)  a  perpe- 
tual rack,  'or  horse-mill  (according  to  Austin),  still  going  round  as  in  a  ring. 
They  are  not  so  continual,  as  divers :  facilius  atomos  dinumerare  possem, 
(saiUi  y Bernard)  quam  motus  cordis;  nunc  h(gc,  nunc  ilia  cogito:  you  may 
as  well  reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun,  as  them.  '  It  extends  it  self  to  every 
thing  (as  Ouianerius  will  have  it)  that  is  superfluously  sought  after ^  or  to  any 
^fervent  desire  (as  Femehus  interprets  it) :  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tor- 
tures, if  immoderate,  and  is  (according  to  ** Plater  and  others)  an  especial 
cause  of  melancholy.  Multuosis  concupiscentiis  dilaniantur  cogitationes  metE^ 
*^  Austin  confessed — that  he  was  torn  a- pieces  with  his  manifold  desires  ;  and  so 
doth  ^  Bernard  complain,  that  he  could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an  hour  : 
this  I  would  have,  and  that,  and  then  I  desire  to  be  such  and  such.  HTis  a 
hard  matter  therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  various  and  many,  and 
un possible  to  apprehend  all.  I  will  only  insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief,  and 
most  noxious  in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite  and  desire  of  honour, 
which  we  commonly  call  ambition ;  love  of  money,  which  \%coveUmsness,  and 
that  greedy  desire  of  gain:  self  love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire  o(  vain-glory 
or  applause;  love  of  study  in  excess ;  love  of  women,  (which  will  require  a 
just  volume  of  it  self).     Of  the  other  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  onier. 

Ambition,  a  proud  covetousness  or  dry  thirst'  of  honour,  a  great  torture 
of  the  mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a  gallant  madness, 
one  "defines  it,  a  pleasant  poyson,  Ambrose,  a  canker  of  the  soul ;  an  hidden 
plague  :  ^Bemarcl,  a  secret  poyson,  the  father  oflivor,  and  mother  of  hypo- 
crisie,  the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and  disquiet- 
ing all  that  it  takes  hold  of  «  Seneca  calls  it,  rem  solicitam,  timidam,  vanam 
ventosam,  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solicitous,  and  fearful  thing:  for,  commonly, 
they  that,  like  Sisyphus,  roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  in  a  per- 
petual agony,  still  "perplexed,  semper  taciti,  tristesque  recerftin^,  (Lucretius) 
doubtful,  timorous,  suspicious,  loth  to  offend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cogging, 
and  colloguing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleer- 
ing, visiting,  waiting  at  mens  doors,  with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty, 
and  humility.*  If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  J  Cyprian  de- 
scribes it)  possess  his  thirsty  soul,  ambitionis  salsugo  ubi  bibulam  animampos- 
sidet,  by  hook  and  by  crook  he  will  obtain  it ;  and  from  his  hole  he  will  climbe 
to  all  honours  and  offices,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up  :  flattering  one, 
bribing  another,  he  will  leave  no  means  unassay*d  to  win  all.  "It  is  a  wonder 
to  see  how  slavishly  these  kind  of  men  subject  themselves,  when  they  arej 

^  Bonn,  si  recUm  lationem  sequuntur ;  malK.  ti  exorbitant  «  Tho.  Bnovip.  ProT.  18.  *  Molam 
asinariam.  y Tract,  de  Inter,  c.  93.  "Circa  quamlibet  rem  mundi  hsc  passio  fieri  potest,  qua 
taperflue  diligatur.  •Ferrentiiis  deslderiuin.  ^  Imprimis  vero  appetitut,  &e.  a  de  alien,  meat. 
•  Cfonf.  L  c.  29.  ^  Per  diversa  loca  vagor ;  nullo  temporis  momento  quiesco ;  talis  et  talis  esse  cupio ; 
iUud  atque  ill ud  habere  desidero.  •Ambros.  1.3.  super  Lnearo.  nruso  anime.  '  Nihil  anfmum 
cruciat,  nihil  molentius  inquietat;  secretum  virus,  pestis occulta,  &o.  eput  126.  lEp.  88.  ^  Nihil 
infelirius  his :  quantus  lis  timor,  quanta  dubitatio,  quantus  conntus,  quanta  solicitudo!  nulla  illis  a 
molestiis  vacua  tiora.  '  Semper  attonitus,  semper  paTidus  quid  dicat,  fsciatve :  ne  dispUceat,  huai- 
litatem  simulat,  hooestatem  mentitur.  iCypr.  Prolog,  ad  ser.  to.  2.  Cunetoa  honon^  uniTerfis  ' 
inelinat,  aubsequitur,  obtequitur ;  frequentat  curias,  Yistlat  optinates.  amplexalur.  applaooit*  adaU. 
tor:  per  fka  at  nefiw  e  latebris,  in  omn«m  gradum  ubi  aditoa  patet,  m  iiujerit,  diseoml.  ^Tiirb* 
eogit  ambltio  regem  tnMnrif*,  ut  Homwoa  Afamemoonem  qnervntMB  inaodl  ^  ^  ^ ,  ^^ 
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about   a  sute,  to  ev^  inferiour  person  ;  what  pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride, 
cast,  plot,  countermine,  protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  un- 
ifergo,  early  up,  down  late ;   how  obsequious  and  affable  they  are,  how  po- 
pular and  ooorteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet ; 
with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they  spend  themselves  and  their  for- 
tanes,  in  seeking  that,  many  times,  which  they  had  much  better  be  without 
(as  'Cineas   the  orator  told  Pyrrhus);   with  what  waking  nights,  painful 
boars,  anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind,  inter  spemque  metumque^ 
dittiacted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their  time.     There  can  be 
no  greater  plague  for  the  present.     If  they  do  obtain  their  sute,  which  with 
sach  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed:    their 
anzi^y  is  anew  to  begin ;   for  they  are  never  satisfied ;  nihil  aliud  nisi  im- 
perimm  spirant :  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  soveraignty 
and  hoimir ;   like  °^  Lues  Sibrsia  (that  huffing  duke  of  Milan,  a  man  of 
m^lar  wisdom^  but  profound  amhition,  bom  to  his  own^  and  to  the  destruc- 
Horn  of  Italy)  though  it  be  to  their  own  mine,  and  friends  undoing,  they 
wffl  contend ;  they  may  not  cease ;  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
or  a  squirrel  in  a  cham,  (so  °  Budseus  compares  them)  ®  they  cHmbe  and 
dimbe  still  with  much  labour,  but  never  make  an  end,  never  at  the  top.     A 
kn%ht  would  be  a  baronet,  and  then  a  lord,  and  then  a  vicount,  and  then 
an  earl,  &c.  a  doctor  a  dean,  and  then  a  bishop  ;    from  tribune  to  preetor : 
from  bailiff  to  mayor :  first  this  office,  and  then  that :  as  Pyrrhus,  (in  p  Plu- 
tarch) they  will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africk,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell 
with    fsops  frog  so  long,  till  in  the  end  they  burst,  or  come  down,  with 
Sejanas,  ad  Gemonias  scalas,  and  break  their  own  necks :  or  as  Evangelus 
the  piper,  (in  Lucian)  that  blew  his  pipe  so  long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.     If 
he  chance  to  mks,  and  have  a  canvas,  he  is  in  a  hell  on  the  other  side ;   so 
d^ected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretick,  Turk,  or  tray  tor,  in 
an  instant.     Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  ^  rails,  swears,  fights,  slanders, 
detracts,  envies,  murders ;    and,  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explere  non 
potest  J  furore  conipitur ;  if  he  cannot  satisfie  his  desire,  (as  ^  Bodine  writes) 
he  runs  mad :   so  that,  both  wayes,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long  as 
his  ambiticm  lasts ;  he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent 
and  grief,  in  the  mean  time — *  madness  itself,  or  violent  death,  in  the  end. 
Hk  event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes 
courts ;    for  a  courtiers  life  (as  Budseus  describes  it)  is  a  *  gallimaufry  of 
mmUtion,  lust ^  fraud,  imposture ,  dissimulation, detraction,  envy, pride;  the 
court,  a  common  conventicle  of  flatterers,  time-servers ;  politicians,  SfC.  or 
(as  ■  Anthony  Perez  will)  the  suburbs  of  hell  it  self     If  you  will  see  such 
discontented  persons,  there  you  shall  likely  find  them :  ^  and  (which  he  ob- 
served of  the  markets  of  old  Rome) 

Qui  peijninm  convenlre  vnlt  homlnem,  mitto  in  Comitiom ; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum,  apud  Cloacinn  sacrum  ; 
Ditet»  damnatos  maritos.  sub  BasilicA  qucrito,  &c. 

Perjur'd  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  lyers,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  &c. 
keep  their  several  stations,  they  do  still,  and  always  did,  in  every  common- 
weaJth. 

>  Phuvdras.  Quill  eonviremnr,  et  in  otio  not  oblectemos^  qnoniam  in  promptu  id  nobis  sit,  ftc 
■  JoTiva,  liiat  L  1.  Vir  slninlari  prodentiA,  sed  profunda  ambitione ;  ad  exitium  Italin  natus. 
■Ut  hc^rra  arbori  adhvret,  sie  ambitio,  ftc.  'Lib.  3.  de  contemptu  rerum  fortuitarum.  Magno 
eeaatn  et  impetn  moTentor ;  super  eodem  centre  rotati,  non  profldunt,  nee  ad  finem  perveniunt. 
F  Vita  Pyrrbl.  «  Ambitio  in  inaaniaro  facile  delabitor,  si  excedat.  Patritius,  I.  4.  tit  ^0.  de  re^it 
teat.  'lib.  5.  de  rep.  cap.  1.  •  Imprimis  vero  appetitus,  seu  eoncupiscentia  nimia  rel  alicujua 
liumiite  ▼«!  inboneitB.  phantaiinm  ladnnt;  unde  multi  ambitioai,  pbilauti.  iiatt,  avari»  &c.  inaaoL 
Mix  n^ter.  LS.de  menUi  alien.  •  Auliea  vita  oollnries  aabitioi^  cupiditatis.  simulationis*  im- 
MalHxv.  IMttl.  iairidSa,  iopOTbto  Titaaiev :  diTersoiiom  miU,  at  oomnuDebonTenttculum,  aasen. 
SSuMmTia^    Bndwiade  asse.  lib.  5.       •  In  bis  Apbor.    •  Plautn^  Cmrcol.  a«|^^^l^  ^ 
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SuBSECT.  XII. — ^ikapyvpia^  Covetousness,  a  Cause, 

Plutarch  (in  his  ^  book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  be  more  grievous 
than  those  of  the  soul)  is  of  opinion,  if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of 
our  miseries  in  this  life,  you  shall  Jind  them,  most  part,  to  have  had  their  be- 
ginning from  stubborn  anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or  some  unjust 
or  immoderate  affection,  as  covetousness,  Sfc.  From  whence  are  wars  and  con' 
tentions  amongst  you  ?     *  St.  James  asks :   I  will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine, 
simony,  oppression,  lying, swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  &c.  are  they  not  from 
this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that  greediness  in  getting,  tenacity  in  keeping, 
sordidity  in  spending?   that  they  are  so  wicked,  y  unjust  against  Ood,  their 
neighbour,  themselves,  all  comes  hence.     The  desire  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows,  1  Tim.  6.  10.  Hippocrates  therefore,  in  his  epistle  to  Crateva  an  her- 
balist, gives  him  this  good  counsel,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  '  amongst  other 
hearbs,  he  should  cut  up  that  weed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there  be 
no  remainder  left ;  and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that,  together  with 
their  bodies,  thou  maist  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds :  for  it 
is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome,  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many 
miseries,  much  discontent,  care  and  woe — this  inordinate  or  immoderate  desire 
of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money,  as  •  Bonaventure  defines  it ;  or,  as  Austin  de- 
scribes it,  a  madness  of  the  soul ;  Gregory,  a  torture ;  Chrysostom,  an  unsa- 
tiable  drunkenness ;  Cyprian,  blindness,  speciosum  supplicium^  a  plague  sub- 
verting kingdoms,  famihes,  an  ^  incurable  disease ;  Budeeus,  an  ill  habit, 
^  yielding  to  no  remedies ;  (neither  JBsculapius  nor  Plutus  can  cure  them)  a 
continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.    I  kiK>w 
that  there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly-wise, 
that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  getting  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight 
in  the  world  like  unto  it.     Twas  Bias  problem  of  old.  With  what  art  thou 
not  weary  ?  with  getting  money,   ^  What  is  most  delectable  ?  to  gain.    What 
is  it,  trow  you,  that  makes  a  poor  man  labour  all  his  life  time,  carry  such 
great  burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery, 
undergo  such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up  early,  and  lye 
down  late,  if  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  delight  in  getting  and  keeping 
of  money?     What  makes  a  merchant,  that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque 
domi,  to  range  over  all  the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  *  zones  of 
heat  and  cold,  voluntarily  to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such 
miserable  famine,  nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship,  if  there  were  not  a  pleasure 
and  hope  to  get  money,  which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  inde- 
fatigable pains  ?     What  makes  them  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an 
hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering  their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and 
filthy  smells,  (when  tney  have  enough  already,  if  they  could  be  content,  and 
no  such  cause  to  labour)  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they  take  in  riches  ? 
This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  shew,  a  popular  and  strong  argument :  but 
let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  oi  it ;  and  he  shall  soon  perceive  that 
it  is  far  otherwise  than  he  supposeth ;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first, 
as,  most  part,  all  melancholy  is ;  for  such  men  likely  have  some  lucida  in- 
tervalla,  pleasant  symptomes  intermixt :  but  you  must  note  that  of  ^Chrysos- 

*  Tom.  2.    Si  examines,  omnei  miseric  caassas  rel  a  furioso  contendendi  studio,  vel  ab  injuati 
cupiditate,  originem  traxlsee  sciea. — Idem  fere  Chrysostomus,  Com.  in  e.  Q.  ad  Roman,  aer.  11. 
^ap.  4.  1.        7Ut  sit  iniquus  in  Deum,  in  proximum,  in  aeipsuro.       '8i  vero.  CrateTa,  inter 

teras  herbaram      '"  ........ 

acito,  &c.        -Cap 


cnteras  herbaram  radioes,  avaritic  radicem  secare  posses  amaram,  ut  nulle  reliquis  essent,  probe 
scito,  &c.  ■  Can.  6.  Diets  salutis.  Avaritia  est  amor  immoderatus  pecunie  rel  acquirendoo  rel 
retinendn.  ^  5ialus  est  morbus,  maleque  afflcit  avaritia,  siquidem  censeo,  &c  Araritia  difficilius 
euratnr  quam  insania ;  quoniam  faiac  omnes  fere  medici  laborant  Hip.  ep.  Abderit.  «  Ferum  pro- 
fecto  diramqae  ulcus  animi,  remediis  non  eedens,  medendo  exasperatur.  ^  Qui  re  non  ea  lassus  7 
lucram  faciendo.  Quid  maximedelectabile?  luorarL  « Bxtremoa  currit  mercator  ad  Indoa.  Hor. 
'Horn.  d.    Aliud ararus,  aJiud  dives.  i      r\r^^u-> 
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tome,  '<t5  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  to  be  covetous :  generally  they  are 
«U  Ibob,  disards,  mad-men,  «  miserable  wretches,  living  brides  themselves, 
time  arte  fruendxy  m  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspicion,  sorrow,  and  discon- 
tent ;  phu  alais  quam  me  His  haberit ;  and  are,  mdeed,  rather  possessed  by 
their  wwney,  than  possessors;  as  ^Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati  pecuniisy 
boond  prentise  to  their  goods,  as  ^ Pliny;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi  divitt- 
€tr«a,  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ;  and  we  may  conclude  of  them 
all,  as  J  Valerius  doth  of  Ptolemeeus  king  of  Cyprus,  he  was  in  title  a  king 
of  thai  islcmd,  duty  in  his  mind,  a  miserable  drudge  of  money  : 


-^  PoUore  metallU 


Idbertate  caren 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoick  (in 
Horace)  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another, 
but  that  covetous  men  *  are  madder  than  the  rest :  and  be  that  shall  truly  look 
into  tbeir  estates,  and  examine  their  symptomes,  shall  find  no  better  of  them, 
bat  that  they  are  all  "*  fools,  as  Nabal  was,  re  et  nomine  (1  Reg.  15)  :  for,  what 
greater  folly  can  there  be,  or  °  madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need 
not  ?  and  when  (as  Cyprian  notes)  ^he  may  be  freed  from  his  burden  ^  and  eased 
of  his  pains,  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth  increasing,  when  he  hath  enough,  to  get 
more,  to  live  besides  himself,  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  Pand 
childr0ay  neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which  is  theirs 
by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps  :  like  a  hog,  or  dog  in  the  man- 
go-, be  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it  shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  him- 
self and  others ;  and,  for  a  little  momentary  pelf,  damn  his  own  soul.  They 
are  commonly  sad  and  tetrick  by  nature,  as  Achabs  spirit  was  because  he 
could  not  get  Naboths  vineyard  (1  Reg,  22)  ;  and,  if  he  lay  out  his  money  at 
any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's  good,  he  brawls 
and  scolds ;  his  heart  is  heavy ;  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loth  to  part  from 
it :  miter  abstinet,  et  timet  uti,  (Hor.)  He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale  con- 
stitution, and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business ;  his  riches  (saith 
Solomon)  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth 
OQ  himself;  or,  if  he  do  sleep,  *tis  a  very  unqui^,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep, 
with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 

congestto  ondique  saecis 
Indonnit  innians ; 

and,  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  he  sighs  for  grief 
of  heart  (as  *»  Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep,  though  it  be  upon  a  down 
bed  ;  kit  wearish  body  takes  no  rest,  ^  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrow- 
ful in  plenty,  unhappy  for  (he  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to 
come  (Baal).  He  is  a  perpetual  drudge,  'restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never 
satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust- worm ;  semper  quod  idolo  suo  immolet, 
sedulut  observat ;  (Cypr.  prolog,  ad  sermon,)  still  seeking  what  sacrifice  he 
may  offer  to  his  golden  god,  per  fas  et  nefas,  he  cares  not  how ;  his  trouble 
b  endless :  ^crescunt  divitiee ;  tamen  curta  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei : 
his  wealth  increaseth ;  and  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  ^  ne  wants,  like 
Pharaohs  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.     ^Austin 

t  DirituB,  at  BpfauB,  animam  hominu  timoribas,  solicitudinibos,  angoribus,  mirifice  pungunt.  vexant. 
cndant.  Orag.  in  Horn.  ^  Epist.  ad  Donat  cap.  2.  '  Lib.  9.  ep.  30.  i  Lib.  9.  cap.  4.  Insula 
nx  titulo,  sed  animo  peeania  miserabUe  mancipium.  ^  Hor.  10.  lib.  1.  >  Danda  est  helleboii 

mrnktojamn  maxima  avaria.  ■  Luke  13.  "iO.  Stulte,  hac  nocteeripiam  animam  tuam.  "  Opes  quidem 
iwtanlina  aunt  dementia.  Theog.  •  Ed.  2.  lib.  3.  Exonerare  cum  se  possit  et  relevare  ponderihus, 
peigU  magb  fortonia  angentibiis  pertlnaciter  incubare.  *  Non  amicit,  non  liberis.  non  ipsi  sibi  ouid- 
•aaa  impertit;  possidetad  hoe  tantum.ne  possidere  alteri  liceat.  &c.  Hieron.  ad  Faulin.  Tarn 
deot  qnod  habet,  quam  quod  nun  habef.  «  Epist  3.  lib.  3.  Suspirat  in  conTivio,  bibat  licet  gemmia, 
ct  ton>  Bkollioie  marddnm  corpus  condiderit,  vigilat  in  plum&.  '  Angustatur  ex  abundantiA,  contris- 
tater  ex  opokntiA,  inlMix  prsoenUbua  bonis,  Tnfelicior  in  fnturis.  •  lllorum  coeitatio  nunquam 
cMMi,  ooi  pecnniaa  supplere  diUgunt        Ouianer.  tract.  15.  c.  17.       » Hor.  3.  Od.  34.  Quo  plus  sunt 

-  ,  phM  sitiuitnr  aqus.  ■  Hor.  1.  3.  Sat  «.  O  si  angulus  ille  proximus  accedat.  qui  nunc  denor- 
■^     I !       »  Ub.  i  lib.  arbit    Imraoritur  studlis.  et  amore  senescit  haben^  by  V^ O OQ  !€ 
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therefore  defines  coFetousness,  quarunUihet  rerum  inhoMestam  et  insaiieibilesm 
cupidilaiem,  an  unhonest  and  unsatiable  desire  of  gain ;  and,  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  compares  it  to  hell,  "  which  devours  ally  and  yet  never  haik  enough, 
a  bottomless  pit,  an  endless  misery ;  in  quern  scopulum  avaritia  cadaverosi 
senes  ut  plurimum  impingunt ;  and,  that  which  is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they 
are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  distrust.  He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about  to  cozen  him,  his  servants  are  all  fiidae  : 

Et  dirtan.  atqae  hominam  elamat  oontiauo  fidem*     I     If  hia  doors  ertek«  thtn  out  he  erye*  anon. 
Rem  suani  periiMe,  se<|ue  eraaicaripr,  I     His  goods  are  gone,  and  be  is  quite  andone. 

De  se  suo  tlgillo  funms  si  qoA  exit  forts.  | 

Timidus  PlutuSy  an  old  proverb — as  fearful  as  Plutus :  so  doth  Aristophanes, 
and  Lucian,  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no 
man.  *  They  are  afraid  of  tempests  for  their  com,  they  are  afraid  of  their 
friends,  least  they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow ;  they  are 
afraid  of  their  enemies,  lest  they  hurt  them  ;  thieves,  lest  they  rob  them  ; 
they  are  afraid  of  war,  and  afraid  ofpeace^  afrdid  of  rich,  and  afraid  of 
poor;  afraid  of  alL  Last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  dye 
beggers ;  which  makes  them  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they  have  : 
(what  if  a  dear  year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ?)  and  were  it  not  that  they 
are  loth  to  ^lay  out  money  on  a  rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and 
sometimes  dye  to  save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  com  and 
cattle  miscarry,  though  they  have  abundance  left,  as  'Agellius  notes.  *  Vale- 
rius makes  mention  of  one,  that,  in  a  fieunine,  sold  a  mouse  for  two  hundred 
pence,  and  famished  himself.  Such  are  their  cares,  ^griefs,  and  perpetual  fears. 
These  symptomes  are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theophrastus  in  his  character  of 
a  covetous  man  :  ^  lying  in  bed,  he  asks  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks 
and  chests  fast,  the  capcase  be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  iwlted  ; 
and,  though  she  say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot^ 
and  bare  legged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark  lanthom  searching  every 
comer,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink  all  night.  Lucian,  in  that  pleasant  and  witty 
dialogue  called  Gallus,  brings  in  Micyllus  the  cobler  disputing  with  his  cock, 
sometimes  Pythagoras ;  where,  after  much  speech  pro  and  con,  to  prove  the 
happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a  rich  man,  Pythagoras  his 
cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings 
him  to  Gniphon  the  usurers  house  at  mid-night,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates ; 
whom  they  found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling 
of  their  money,  ''lean,  dry,  pale,  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  some 
body  should  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  so  get  in ;  or,  if  a  rat  or 
mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sudden,  and  running  to  the  door  to  see 
whether  all  were  fast.  Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old  Eucho  •com- 
manding Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  out« 
lest  any  body  should  make  that  an  errant  to  come  to  his  house :  when  he 
washed  his  hands,  ^he  was  loth  to  fling  away  the  foul  water;  complaining 
that  he  was  undone,  because  the  smoak  got  out  of  his  roof.  And,  as  he 
went  from  home,  seeing  a  crow  scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all 
haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen,  an  ill  sign,  his  money  was  digged  up ; 

«  A  varus  rir  inremo  est  simllis,  kc.  modum  non  habet,  hoc  egentior,  quo  plura  hahet  >  Braain. 
Adajg.  chil.  S.  ceut.  7.  pro.  li.  Nulli  fiden!es,  omnium  formidant  opes:  ideo  pavidura  malum  vocat 
Eunpides :  metuunt  tempettates  ob  frumentum.  amioos  ne  rogent,  inimicos  ne  lodant,  fnres  ne  mpiaot ' 
bellum  tiroent,  paeem  tlment,  summos,  medios,  infimos.  rHall,  Char.  'Agellius,  lib.  sTcTl! 
Interdura  eo  sceleris  perveniunt.  ub  lucrum  ut  vitam  propriam  commutent.  "Lib.  7.  cap.  S. 

^  Omnes  perpetuo  morlio  agitautur  ;  suspicatur  omnes  timidus,  sibique  ob  aurum  insidiari  putat,  nun- 
quam  quiescens.     Plin.  Prooem.  lib.  14.  "Cap.  18.     In  lecto  jaeeiui,  interrogat  uxorem  an  arcam 

probe  clausit,  an  capsula,  jtu*.  B  lecto  surgens  nudus,  et  absque  calceis,  accensA  lucemi  omnia  obiens 
etlustrans,  et  vix  somno  indulgens.  '  Curis  extenuatus,  vigilans,  et  secum  supputans.  •  Cave, 
quemquam  alien  urn  in  sdesintromiseria.  Ignem  extlngui  volo,  ne  causss  quidquam  sit,  quod  te  qnis- 
quam  qunritct.  Si  bona  Fortuna  Teniat,  ne  intromiaeris.  Occlude  sis  fores  ambobus  pessuUa.  Ois* 
oruotor  anlmi,  quia  domo  abeundum  est  mihi.  Nimts  bercule  invitus  abeo  ;  neo,  quid  aom  sclo. 
'Plorat  aquam  profundere,  &c.  peiiit  dum  fumus  de  tigillo  exit  f<was,  V^nOOQ Ip 
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vidk  many  such.  He  ^at  will  but  observe  their  actions,  shall  find  these 
tad  many  such  passages,  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  verified 
indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches ;  and  that  it  is 

>s  iiumif<esta  phrenetia. 


Ut  locuplet  moriariB,  egenti  vivere  i 

a  meer  madness,  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  dye  rich. 

ScfBSfiCT  XIII. — Love  of  Gatning,  S^.  and  Pleasures  immoderate ;  Causes, 
h  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor  distressed  miserable  wretches  one 
shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been 
well  descended,  and  sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and 
ready  to  be  stsuired,  lingrin^  out  a  painful  ifie,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body 
and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure,  and  riot.  Tis 
the  common  &kd  of  all  sensual  Epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupi- 
fied  and  carried  away  headlong  with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes, 
b  hit  table,  S.  Ambrose,  in  his  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  Lucian,  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  conductisy  hath  excellent  well  deci- 
phered such  mens  proceedings  in  his  picture  of  Opulentia^  whom  he  feigns  to 
dweU  on  the  top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  after  by  many  suiters.  At  their 
first  coming  they  are  generally  entertained  by  Pleasure  and  Dalliance y  and 
have  all  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their  monev  lasts ; 
bat,  when  th«r  means  fail,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back  door, 
headbng,  and  there  left  to  Shame,  Reproach,  Despair,  And  he,  at  first  that 
bad  10  many  attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly 
array 'd,  and  all  the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome 
and  good  respect,  is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all^  **pale,  naked,  old,  diseased, 
and  forsakoi,  cursmg  his  stars,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself;  having  no  other 
ooanptny  bat  Repentance,  Sorrow,  Grief,  Derision,  Beggery,  and  Contempt, 
which  are  his  daily  attendants  to  his  lives  end.  As  the  *  prodigal  son  had  ex- 
qoisite  musick,  merry  company,  dainty  fare  at  first,  but  a  sorrowful  reckoning 
in  the  end ;  so  have  all  such  vain  delights  and  their  followers.  J  Tristes  vo- 
l^atum  exitus  ttt  quisquis  voluptatum  suarum  reminisci  volet  inttlliget : 
as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood  is  their  last ;  grief  of  mind,  madness  it  self. 
The  ordmary  rocks  upon  which  such  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  them- 
sdfes,  are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  and  hounds,  (insanum  venandi  studium,  one 
cafls  it — insance  substructiones)  their  mad  structures,  disports,  playes,  &c. 
vhen  they  are  unseasonably  used,  imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their 
fbrtanes. — Some  men  are  consumed  by  mad  phantastical  buildings,  by  mak- 
ing galleries,  cloisters,  taraces,  walks,  orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers, 
aod  sach  like  places  of  pleasure,  {inutiles  domos,  ^  Xenophon  calls  them) 
wiuch  howsoever  they  be  delightsome  things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable 
to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  befitting  some  great  men,  yet  unprofitable 
to  odiers,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their  estates.  Forestus,  in  his  observa- 
tioQs,  haU)  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became  melancholy  upon  the  like 
occasion,  harine  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unprofitable  building,  which 
wonM  afterward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I  say,  are  *  overthrown  by 
those  mad  sports  of  Imwking  and  hunting — honest  recreations,  and  fit  for 
wne  great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferiour  person.  Whilst  they  will 
nuffiitani  their  fttulkoners,  dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth  (saith 
*Sahnntze)  runs  away  with  hounds,  and  their  fortunes  fly  e  away  with  hawks  i 

*J«v.  Stt  14.    k  Ventrieomis,  nudaa.  palliclufl,  I«7&  pudovem  occultans.  dextrft  seiMiiin  atnmgulang. 
Oceanit  a^m  a»anU  PamtentiA,  lib  miseram  coaflcien^  'Luke  15.       JBo#tbius.       kjn 
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they  persecute  beasts  so  long,  till,  in  the  end,  they  themselves  degenerate  into 
beasts  (as  ^  Agrippa  taxeth  them),  ®  Acteoon  like  :  for,  as  he  was  eaten  to  death 
by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and  their  patrimonies,  in  such 
idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time  their  more  neces- 
sary business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad  too  sometimes  are  our 
great  men  in  delighting  and  doting  too  much  on  it ;  ^when  they  drive  poor  hus- 
bandmen from  their  tillage  (as  ^  Sarisburiensis  objects,  Polycrat.  1,1,  c.  4), 
Jiing  down  countrey  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make  parks  and  forests, 
starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  ^punishing  in  the  mean  time  such  a  man  that 
shall  molest  thel.  *  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is  otherwise  a  common 
hacker,  or  a  notorious  thief  But  great  men  are  some  wayes  to  be  excused ; 
the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be  counted  mad.  Pog^his, 
the  Florentine,  tells  a  merry  story  to  tnis  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and 
impertinent  business  of  such  kinds  of  person.  A  physician  of  Milan^  (saith 
he)  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  water  m  his  house,  in  which  he  kept  his 
patients,  some  up  to  the  knees,  some  to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  mode 
insanuB,  as  they  were  more  or  less  aflfected.  One  of  them  by  chance,  that  was 
well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and,  seeing  a  gallant  pass  by  with  a  hawk  on 
his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  after  him,  would  needs  know  to  what  use 
all  this  preparation  served.  He  made  answer,  to  kill  certain  fowl.  The  patient 
demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth,  which  he  killed  in  a  year.  He 
replyed,  dye  or  ten  crowns ;  and  when  he  urged  him  farther  what  his  dogs, 
horse,  and  hawks,  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  four  hundred  crowns.  With  that 
the  patient  bad  him  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare ;  **  for,  if  our 
master  come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  m  the  pit,  amongst  mad  men, 
up  to  the  chin ;"  taxing  the  madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  them- 
selves in  those  idle  sports,  neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  affairs.  Leo 
Decimus,  that  huntmg  pope,  is  much  discommended  by  '  Jovius  in  his  life,  for 
his  immoderate  desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so  much,  that  (as  he  saith)  he 
would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and  moneths  together,  leave  suiters 
^  unrespected,  bulls  and  pardons  unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many 
private  mens  loss :  "  and,  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his 
game  not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile  and  miscall  many 
times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so  sowr,  be  so  angry  and 
waspish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it.  But  if  he 
had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased  on  the  other  side,  incredibili  munifi- 
centid,  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence,  he  would  reward  all  his  fel- 
low hunters,  and  deny  nothing  to  any  suiter,  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To 
say  truth,  'tis  the  common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galataeus  observes : 
if  they  win,  no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry ;  but,  ^  if  they  lose,  though 
it  be  but  a  trifie,  two  or  three  games  at  tables,  or  dealings  at  cards  for  two 
pence  a  game,  they  are  so  cholerick  and  testy,  tliat  no  man  may  speak  with 
them,  and  break  many  times  into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and 
unbeseeming  speeches,  little  differing  from  mad  men  for  the  time.  Generally 
of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive,  thus  much  we  may  conclude, 
that,  whether  they  win  or  lose  for  the  present,  their  v.rnnings  are  not  munerq 

■  Insists  Tenatoruni  stultitia,  et  gupervacanea  cura  eorum,  qui,  dum  nimlum  renationi  Lnsiatnnt, 
iusi,  ab^ectft  omni  humanitate.  in  feras  deceneraat,  ut  Actnon,  &c.  •  Sabln.  in  Ovid.  Met  f>  Agrippa| 
de  vanit.  scient  Insannm  venandi  stumum,  dum  a  iiovalibus  arcentur  agricoln,  subbtdmnt  predia 
rusticii,  agri  coloni«  pneclnduntur,  sylvs  et  prata  pastoribus.  ut  augeantur  pascua  feris. — Mn^taUa 
reus  agricola,  sigustarit.  «  A  novalibus  ttuis  arcentur  agricols,  dum  fene  nabeunt  Tagandi  uberta. 
tem :  Utis  ut  pascua  augeantur,  praidia  subtrahuiitur,  &c.  SariBburiensla.  '  Feris  quam  hominibus 
nquiores.  Canib.  deUuil.  Conq.  qui  36  ecclesias  matrices  depopulatus  est  ad  Forestaro  Novam.  Mat. 
Paris.  •Tom.  2.  de  vitis  illustrium,  1.  4.  de  vit  Leon.  10.  *  Venationibus adeo  perdite  studebat  et 
aucupiis.  "  Aut  infeliciter  venatus,  tam  impatieus  inde,  ut  summos  snpe  Tiros  acerbiasimis  con- 
tumeliis  oneraret ;  et  incredibile  est,  duali  vultAs  animique  habitu  dolorem  incuudiamqae  pr»feiT«t, 
^Unicuique  autem  hoc  a  naturft  Insitum  est,  ut  doleat,  sicubi  errav^it  aJuldei^ptas  sit. 


fitc.  _ 
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ybrfvjM,  sed  mncfitf ,  as  that  wise  Seneca  determiDes — not  fortunes  g^fts,  but 
baits;  the  comjaon  catastrophe  is  "beggery ;  ««^  pestis  vitam,  sic  adimit 
niea  peewmiam ;  as  the  plague  takes  away  life,  so  doth  gaming  goods ;  for 
'  €utnes  nmdi^  inopet  et  egem ; 

*  Alea  ScjIU  Torax*  speem  eertimima  furti, 
Non  contcnU  honU,  aniraum  quoqae  perttda  mergit, 
Poeda,  ftirax,  ioiSunlB,  inert,  furiosa,  ruina. 

For  a  Ihtle  |>leasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  gettings  now  and 
then,  their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  in  the  mean  time ;  and  they  them- 
aelves,  with  the  loss  of  body  and  soul,  me  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
those  prodigious  prodigals,  ^perdendcspecunitx  genii os,  (as  he  taxed  Anthony) 
fuipatrimonium  sii%e  uiidfori  ealumntd  amittunt  (saith  ^  Cyprian),  and  ^  mad 
Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  quique  und  eomedunt  patrimonia  mensd;  that  eat  up 
all  at  a  breakfast,  at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bauds,  parasites,  and  players ;  cOn  - 
flame  themselves  in  an  instant,  (as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  *  Tyber)  with  great 
wngers,  vain  and  idle  expences.  Sec.  not  diemselves  only,  but  even  all  their 
firknds;  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him, 
by  suretiship  and  borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  al- 
lies; •trad /^^cumi*,  as  he  saith — angry  with  their  money.  ^What  with  a  wan  ton 
tf€j  a  liquorish  tongue^  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  undiscreetly 
impoverished  themselves,  mortgaged  their  wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  en- 
tombed their  ancestors  fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of 
their  dayes  in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do,  and  there  repent  at  leisure:  and, 
wheo  all  is  gone,  begin  to  be  ^rifty :  but  sera  est  in  /undo  parsimonia ;  'tis  then 
too  late  to  ^k  about:  their  send  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame  and  discontent.  And 
well  they  deserve  to  be  infomous  ai^  discontent,  ^catamidiari  in  amphitheatre^ 
(ashy  Adrian  the  emperours  edict  theywere  of  old;  d^coctoresbonorumsuorum ; 
to  he  calls  them — prodigal  fools)  to  be  publickly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all 
societies,  ratherthan  to  be  pittied  or  relieved.  *  The  Tuscans  and  Boeotians  brought 
thdr  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier,  with  an  empty  purse  carried 
before  them,  all  the  boyes  following,  where  they  sat  all  day,  circumstante  piebe, 
to  be  infiunous  and  ridiculous.  At^  Padua  in  Italy,  they  have  a  stone  called  the 
stone  ofturpitudcy  near  the  senate  house,  where  spend-thrifls,  and  such  as  dis- 
claim nonpayment  of  debts,do  sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that,  by  that  note 
of  disgrace,  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expence,  or  borrowing  more 
than  tliey  can  tell  howto  pay.  The  'civilians  of  old  set  guardians  over  such  brain- 
nck  prodigals,  as  they  did  over  mad-men,  to  moderate  their  expences,  that  they 
dxnild  not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utterundoing  of  their  families. 
1  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  hu- 
mane kind,  wine  and  women,  which  have  infatuated  and  besotted  myriads  of 
people.     They  go  commonly  together. 

■  Qui  vino  indulget,  qnemque  alea  decoqnit,  Ule 
In  Venerem  putris. 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  (Prov.  23.  39)  to  whom  is  wo,  but  to  such 
a  one  as  loves  drink?  It  causeth  torture,  (vino  tortus  et  ird)  and  bitterness  of 
mind  (Sirac,  31.  21).  Vinum  furoris,  Jeremy  calls  it  {chap.  15),  wine  of 
madness,  as  well  he  may;  for  insanire  facit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  siqk  and 
sad,  and  wise  men  "mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.     Accidit  hodie 

vJvreo.  Bat  8.  Nee  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur  ad  casum  tabulas;  posiUL  sed  luditar  arci.— 
Lraroiiu.  hwdL  e.  44.  Mmdacionim  qiiidem.  f*t  periurioruni,  et  paupertatis,  mater  est  alea :  nullam 
fcabeM  fistriroonli  reverenliam.  quum  itiud  eflbuent,  aensim  in  furta  delabitur  et  raplnas.  Sarin. 
Polyerat.  L  L  c.  6.  «  Damhodenia.  r  Dan.  Souter.  «  IVtrar.  dial.  27.  •  Sallust  *  Tom.  3. 
Set.  de  ale4.  •  Platas  in  Aristoph.  calls  all  such  gameateni  mad  men ;  Si  in  insanam  hominera  con- 
fterro.  teoataaeom  ad  m  trahunt  fnrorem :  et  oa,  et  narea,  et  oculos,  rivos  faciant  furoris  et  diver- 
•BHa.  Chfya.  horn.  7t  *  Paschaaiua  Jiutus.  1.  1.  dealei.  •  Seneca.  fHall.  cin  8au  11. 
Srfdeieicptie  eruBeoi.  et  cretcente  ratt,  qaia  te  manet  exitus— rebus  in  yentrem  mersia  ?  ^  Spar- 
Unk  Adrians.  *  Alex,  ab  Alex.  L  6.  c.  10.  Idem  Oerbeliua,  1. 5.  Ore.  dine.  ^  Fines  Moria. 
iJastfnfaa  ta  Diftstia.  ■  Persioa,  Sat  5.  •  Poculum  quasi  sinns,  in  quo  sepe  nanfragium  Caeiunt^ 
JactBii  turn  pMuda  tun  meutia.    &»•».  in  Prov.  Oalieum  remi«ts.  cha  «t)1^?f|-e JbytSt?^OQ  IC 
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terribilia  coitu  (saith  ®  St.  Austin) :  hear  a  miserable  accident :  CynUns  son  this 
day,  in  his  drink,  matrem  pr^Bgnantem  nequiter  appressit,  wrorem  violare  vo- 
luit,  patrem  occidit  fere^  et  duas  alias  torores  ad  mortem  vulneravit — would 
have  violated  his  sister,  killed  his  &ther,  &c.  A  true  saving  it  was  of  him, 
vino  dari  Icetitiam  et  dolorem ;  drink  causeth  mirth,  and  dnnk causeth  sorrow; 
drink  causeth  poverty  and  want^  (Prov.  21.)  shame  and  disgrace,  Mviti 
ignobiles  evasere  ob  vinipotum^  et  (Austin)  amissis  honoribus^profugi  aber^ 
rdrunt:  many  men  have  made  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes,  and  g:o  like  rogues 
and  beggars,  having  turned  all  their  substance  into  aurumpotabile,  that  other- 
wise might  have  lived  in  good  worship  and  happy  estate ;  and,  for  a  few  hours 
pleasure  (for  their  Hilary  term's  but  short),  or  ^free  madness  (as  Seneca 
calls  it),  purchase  uiito  themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women.  Apostatare  facit  cor,  (saith  the  wise 
man)  ^atque  homini  cerebrum  minuit.  Pleasant  at  first  she  is  (like  Diosco- 
rides  Rhododaphne,  that  &ir  plant  to  the  eye,  but  poyson  to  the  taste) ;  the 
rest  as  bitter  as  wormwood  in  the  end,  (Prov.  5,  4)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
sword  (7.  21).  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the  chambers 
of  death.  What  more  sorrowful  can  be  said  ?  They  are  miserable  in  this  life, 
mad,  beasts,  led  hke  ^oxen  to  the  slaughter :  and  (that  which  is  worse)  whore* 
masters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged;  amittunt  gratiam^  (saith  Austin) 
perdunt  gioriam^incurruntdamt  ationem  aternam.  They  hee  grace  and  glory  : 

'  bRvk  iUa  Tolaptu 
Abrog&t  sternum  coeli  decus : 

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  XIV. — Philautia  or  Self-love,  Vain-glory,  Praise,  Honour,  Im- 
moderate Applause,  Pride,  over-much  Joy,  ^'c.  Causes. 
Selt-love,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  *  c<ecus  amor  sui,  (which  Chrysostome 
calb  one  of  the  devils  three  great  nets;  "Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth 
the  soul  through,  and  slaves  it;  a  slye  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived)  are 
main  causes.  Where  neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  nor 
any  other  perturbation,  can  lay  hold,  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us. 
Quern  non  gula  vicit,  philautia  superavit  (saith  Cyprian) :  whom  surfeiting 
could  not  overtake,  self-love  hath  overcome.  "  He  that  hath  scorned  all 
money,  bribes,  gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  himself  to 
no  fond  imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  concupiscences  of  the 
body,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory.  (Chrysostom.  sup. 
Jo.)  Tu  sola  animum  mentemque  peruris,  gloria :  a  great  asssuilt  and  cause 
of  our  present  malady — although  we  do. most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of 
it,  yet  this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotage. 
Tlus  pleasing  humour,  this  soft  and  whispering  popular  air,  amabilis  insania, 
this  delectable  frensie,  most  irrefragable  passion,  rnentis  gratissimus  error, 
this  acceptable  disease,  which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses, 
lulls  our  souls  asleep,  puffs  up  our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that 
witliout  all  feeling,  ^in  so  much  as  those  that  are  misaffected  with  it,  never  so 
much  as  once  perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure.  We  commonly  love  him  best 
in  this  *  malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very  willing  to  be  hurt : 
adulationibus  nostris  libenter  favemus  (saith  ^ Jerome):  we  love  him,  we  love 
him  for  it:  *  0  Bonciari,  suave,  suave  Jfuit  a  te  tali  h<BC  tribui;  'twas  sweet 

•  Ser.  88.  ad  tnt  In  Eremo.  p  Libem  unius  hone  insauiam  eterao  tcmporis  tedio  peiuant 
•iMenander.  'Pror.5.  •Merlin.  Cocc.  «Hor.  •  Sagitta,  que  animam  penetrat;  leTitet 
]  enetrat,  sea  non  leve  infliglt  vulnus.  sup.  cant         *  Qui  omnem  pecuniaruin  ountemtum  h^ient,  ei 

I  ulU  imasinatloal  totius  mundi  w  immUcuerint,  et  tyraonieaa  oorporit  eoncapisoentiaa  siittiniierint. 

I I  mulloties,  capti  a  Taoi  glori&,  omnia  perdlderunt       ^  Hac  cort«pti  -non  eoititant  de  niAdett. 
>  Dl,  talem  atenU  avertite  pestem.    r  Ep.  ad  Eustochiom.  de  coated,  yiigin.    •  Ups.  £p.  ad  Bonciaxinm. 
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to  hear  it :  and,  as  •Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augu- 
rinus,  ail  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable,  but  those  especially  that  speak 
of  us:  ftgain,  a  little  after  to  Maximus,  *»  /  cannot  express  how  pleasing  it  is 
^  me  to  hear  my  self  commended.     Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least 
ironically,  wlien  parasites  bedawb  us  with  ialse  encomions,  as  many  princes 
cannot  chuse  but  do,  quum  tale  quid  nihil  intra  se  repererint,  when  they 
kiK>w  they  come  as  fer  short,  as  a  mouse  to  an  elephant,  of  any  such  ver- 
mes; yet  it  doth  us  good.     Though  we  seem  many  times  to  be  angry,  ^and 
Husk  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  inwardly  rejoice :  it  puffs  its  up;  'th 
/aUax  suavitas,  blandus  cUemon,  makes  us  swell  beyond  our  bounds,  and 
Jorget  our  selves.     Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immoderate 
J^y  ,*od  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitant  rices,  which  ^  Jodocik 
iorichios  reckons  up-— bragging,  hypocrisie,  pievishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  tiis  mischief  ariseth  from  our  selves  or  others : 
•we  are  active  and  passive.     It  proceeds  inwardly  from  our  selves,  as  we  are 
active  causes,  fit)m  an  overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own 
worth  (which  indeed  is  no  worth),  our  bounty,  frtvour,  grace,  valour,  strength, 
wealth,  padaice,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance,  gentry,  know- 
ledge, wrt,  science,  art,  learning,  our  ^excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  lor  which 
(Nardttns  like)  we  admire,  flatter,  and  applaud  our  selves,  and  think  all  the 
world  esteems  so  of  us ;  and,  as  deformed  women  easily  believe  tho6e  that 
tell  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  credulous  oi*  our  own  good  parts  and 
praises  too  well  perswaded  of  our  selves.     We  brag  and  venmtate  our  «own 
works,  (and  scorn  all  others  in  respect  of  us ;  inflati  scientid,  saith  Paul)  our 
wisdom,  ^our  learning :  all  our  geese  are  swans ;  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and 
viiifie  other  mens,  as  we  do  over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own.     We  will 
not  suffer  them  to  be  in  secundis,  no  not  in  tertiis ;  what !  mecum  confertur 
Vlysses?  they  are  mures,  musca,  cuUceSj  prce  se,  nitts  and  flies  compared  to 
his  inexorable  and  supercilious,  eminent  and  arrogant  worship ;  though  in- 
deed they  be  far  before  him.     Only  wise,  only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous, 
and  fiur,  poflfed  up  with  this  tympany  of  self  conceit,  as  the  proud  'Pharisee, 
they  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  like  other  men,  of  a  purer  and  more  precious 
metal :  ^  Soli  rei  gerendcB  sunt  efficaces  (which  that  wise  Periander  held  Of 
such):  ^meditantur  omne  qui  prius  negotium,  Sfc,    Novi  quemdam  (saith 
^  Erasm  us)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he  thought  himself  inferiour  to  no 
man  living,  like  "^Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  that  neither  held  Alexanders 
SiCts,  or  any  other  subject,  worthy  of  his  pen,  such  was  his  insolency ;  or 
Sel^icus,  lung  of  S3rria,  who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with  him  but  the 
Romaiis ;  °  eos  solos  dignos  ratus  quibuscum^e  imperio  cer  taret.     That  which 
Tully  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still  in  force — ^  there  was  never  yet  true 
poet  or  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better  than  himself.     And  such,  for 
the  most  part,  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philosophers,  historiogra- 
phers, aathors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  oar  great  scholars,  as  PHierom  de- 
fines :  a  natural  philosopher  is  glories  creature,  and  a  very  slave  of  rumour, 
fame,  and  popular  opinion :  and,  though  they  write  de  contemptu  glorice, 
yet  (as  be  observes)  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  books.    Vobis  etfavKs 

•  Ep.  lib.  9.  Omnia  tna  scripta  polcherrima  existhno,  maxiroe  tamen  ilia  aue  de  nobis.  ^  Expri- 
acre  Bon  posnnn,  qnam  tit  jueundum,  ftc.  •Uieroiv  Et,  licet  nos  indig:no8  dicimus,  et  calidus 
nibor  ora  perfundat,  aUaroen  ad  laudem  suam  intrMnecus  anims  Uetantur.  'Thesaur.  Theo. 
•Mce  eBfan  nibl  eornea  fllira  eat  Per.  'E  manibus  illis  Nascentur  rioln.  Ven.  1.  Sat  f  Omnia 
iftia  Boatva  Mipra  modum  placent  ^  Fab.  L  10.  c.  S.  Ridentur,  mala  qui  eomponunt  carmina ; 
miiw  CtaodeBt  acribentea,  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultro.  Si  tacpas,  laudant  quidquid  scripsere,  b(>ati. 
Btr.  ep.  S.  1.  S.  <  Luke,  18. 10.  J  Demelioreluto  finxit  pnecordia  Titan.  ^  Auson.  sap.  >  Chil. 
H  cemL  IS.  pro.  V7.  Qui  se  crederit  neminem  ulli  in  repnestantiorem.  ■  Tanto  fastu  scHpstt.  nt 
JUcxandri  geata  iBfwioia  toriptto  suls  existlmaret  Jo.  Yossius,  lib  1.  cap.  9.  de  hist.  "  nntarcb. 
rtL  Oaiot&ia.       •  Nemo  tmqoam  poSta  orator,  qui  quemqnam  se  meliorem  arbitraretar.       9  Consol.  ad 

^  "^     .  Mondl  pbilotophns,  g}ork>  animal,  et  popularia  anr*  el  mmorum  venale '-* — 
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me  semper  dedij  saith  Trebellius  PoIHo,  I  have  wholly  consecrated  my  self  to 
you  and  fame.  *Tis  all  my  desire,  niyht  and  day,  'tis  all  my  study  to  raise 
my  name.  Proud  *»  Pliny  seconds  him  :  Quamquam  O!  SfV.  and  that  vain- 
glorious ''orator  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Marcas 
Lecceius,  ardeo  incredibUl  cupiditate,  ^c.  I  bum  with  an  incredible  desire 
to  have  *my  name  registred  in  thy  book.     Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all 

those  cracks  and  brags, ^speramus  carminajingi  posse  linenda  cedro,  ei 

lavi  servanda  cupresso **  Non  usitatd  nee  tenui  ferar  pennd nee  in 

terrd  morabor  longius.     Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo,  nil  mortale,  loquar. 

Dicar^  qud  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus. Exegi  monumentum  are  peren- 

nius. — Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis,  Sfc.  cum  venit  ilia 
dies,  S^c,  parte  tamen  meliore  mei  super  alta  per ennis  astra  ferar,  nomenque 
erit  indelebile  nostrum — (This  of  Ovid  I  have  paraphrased  in  English — 

And  when  I  tin  detd  and  gone,  I  And  I  shall  be  alive : 

My  corp&  Iai<l  under  a  stone,  I  In  th€«e  rav  wurks  for  erer. 

My  fame  shall  yet  surTive,  |  My  glory  shall  persever,  ftc.) 

and  that  of  Ennius, 

Nemo  me  lacrjrmis  decoret,  neqae  fanera  fletn 
Faxit :  cur  ?  Tolito  tItu'  per  ora  Tirum.— 

with  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes,  too  common  with  writers. 
Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  Uie  ^Topicks,  but  he  will  be  immortal. 
Typotius,  de  famd,  shall  be  famous;  and  well  he  deserves,  because  he 

writ  of  fiime ;  and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, plausuque  petit 

clarescere  vulgi.  This  puffing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many 
great  tomes,  built  such  &mous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and  Mausolean 
tombs,  to  have  their  acts  eternized,  Digito  monstrari,  et  dicier,  '*  Hie  est  /'* 
to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phryne  fecit. 

This  causeth  so  many  bloody  battles, et  noctes  cogit  vigilare  serenas ; 

long  journeys,  Magnum  iter  intendo ;  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires gaining 

honour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  self-love,  vain-glory — that  is  it  which  makes 
them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those  ridicubus  strains,  this  high 
conceit  of  themselves,  to  ^scom  all  others,  ridicule  fas tu  et  intolerando  con- 
temtu  (as^'Palcemon  the  grammarian  contemned  V^ltyo,  secum  et  natas  et 
morituras  literas  jaclans)  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  insolency,  that 
they  cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  ^or  hear  of  any  thing  but  their  own 
commendation,  which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men :  and  (as  'Austin 
well  seconds  him)  'tis  their  sole  study,  day  and  night,  to  be  commended  and 
applauded;  when  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  mens  judgments,  quibus  cor  sapit, 
they  are  *mad,  empty  vessels,  fiinges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  et  ut  ca- 
melus  in  proverbio,  quarens  cotmua,  etiam  quas  habebat  aures  amisit;  their 
works  are  toyes,  as  an  almanack  out  of  date,  **auctoris^  pereunt  garrulitate 
sui ;  they  seek  feme  and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonor  and  infamy ;  they 
are  a  common  obloquy,  insensati,  and  come  far  short  of  that  which  they 
suppose  or  expect.  (^  O  puer,  ut  sis  vitalis,  metuo,)  Of  so  many  myriads 
of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  sophisters,  (as  **Eusebius  well  observes) 
which  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousands  works  remains ; 
nomina  et  libri  simul  cum  corporibus  interierunt ;  their  hooks  and  bodies  are 
perished  together.     It  is  not,  as  they  vainly  think,  they  shall  surely  be  ad- 

n  Epist.  5.  Capitoni  suo.  Diebus  ac  noctihus.  noc  solum  cogito,  si  qui  me  possum  levare  homo. 
Id  volo  meo  sufficit,  &c.  'Tullius.  •  Ct  nomen  meum  scrintis  tuis  iUustretur.—lnquirs  animus 
studio  atemitatis  noctes  et  dies  an?ebatnr.  Heinsius,  orat.  funeb.  de  Seal.  i  Hot  art  Pc^L 
•  Oa.  ult  1.  8.  Jamque  opus  exe4— Vade.  liber  felix  I  I'alingen.  lib.  18.  » In  lib.  8.  *•  De  nonto 
dejicere.  *  Sueton.  lib.  de  gram.  r  Nihil  libenter  audiunt,  nisi  laudes  suas.  ■  Epis.  56.  HihU 
altud  dies  noctesque  cogitant,  nisi  ut  in  studiis  suis  laudentur  ab  hominibus.  >  Qn«  major  dementia 
aut  did  aut  excogitaii  potest,  quam  sic  ob  gWriam  cruciari  ?  Insaniam  istam,  Domine.  lonse  Ike  a  ma 
AusUn.  cont  lib.  10.  cap.  «7.       k  Mart  l.\  5L       •  Hor.  Sac.  L  1.  «.       *  Ub.  0MLPh2S  a^  l^" 
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mnedand  immortal:  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insulting  after  a  victory, 
that  his  shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them, 

Noa  demiramar,  sed  non  cam  deside  nilgo,       I       We  nuirvail  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  ve» 
Sed  relul  Uarpyiaa,  Oorgonat,  et  Furias :         |       But  as  we  Gurgons,  Harpy,  or  Furies  see : 

or,  if  we  do  applaud^  honour,  and  admire —  quota  pars,  how  small  a  part,  in 
respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  hears  our  names !  how  few  take 
notice  of  us  !  how  slender  a  tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades  his  land  in  a  map  ! 
And  yet  every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  his 
fiune  to  our  antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter  of  his  own  province  or 
city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him  :  but,  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a 
kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  it  self  that 
must  have  an  end,  if  compart  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament, 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ?  and  then,  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and  every 
star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of  ours  hath  its  planets 
about  him,  all  inhabited ;  what  proportion  bear  we  to  them  ?  and  where's 
oar  gk)ry  ?  Orbem  terrarum  victor  Romanus  Jiabebat,  as  he  crackt  in  Petro- 
nios ;  aU  the  world  was  under  Augustus :  and  so,  in  Constantines  time, 
Eusebhis  bn^  he  governed  all  the  work! :  universum  mundum  praclare 

odmodum  administravit et  omnes  orbisgentes  imperatori  sulject<B  :  so  of 

Alexander  it  is  given  out,  the  four  monarchies,  &c.  when  as  neither  Greeks 
oof  Romans  ever  had  Uie  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known  world,  nor  half  of 
that  which  was  then  described.  What  braggadocians  are  they  and  we  then ! 
quam  brevis  hie  de  nobis  sermo  /  as  ^  he  said :  *pudebit  aucti  nominis :  how 
short  a  time,  how  little  a  while,  doth  this  fame  of  ours  continue !  Every 
private  province,  every  small  territory  and  city,  when  we  have  all  done,  will 
yvM  as  generous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  all  respects,  as  famous  as 
ourselves— Cadwallader  in  Wales,  RoUo  in  Normandy — Robbin-hood  and 
little  John  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Ceesar  in  Rome,  Alex- 
ander in  Greece,  or  his  Hepheestion.  ^  Omnis  atas  omnisque  populusM  ex- 
empium  et  admirationem  venit:  every  town,  city,  book,  is  full  of  brave 
son'diers,  senators,  scholars;  and  though  sBrasidas  was  a  worthy  captain, 
a  good  man,  and,  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedtiemon,  yet,  as 
his  mother  truly  said,  plures  habet  Sparta  Brasidd  meliores:  Sparta  had 
flnnj  better  men  than  ever  he  was  :  and,  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself, 
thy  nrieod,  many  an  obscure  fellow  the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been 
in  place  or  action,  would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 
Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is,  opposite  to  these,  that  are  insensibly 
mad,  and  know  not  of  it — such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  think  them- 
selves most  free,  when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad :  calcant,  sed  aliofastu  ! 
a  company  of  cynicks,  such  as  are  monks,  hermites,  anachorites,  that  con- 
temn the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices,  and 
yet,  in  that  contempt,  are  more  proud  than  any  man  living  whatsoever. 
They  are  proud  in  humility;  proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud;  scepe  hc?no 
de  vam^e  gloria  contemtu  vanins  gloriatur,  as  Austin  hath  it  {confess,  lib.  1 0. 
eop.  38):  like  Diogenes,  intus  gloriantur,  they  brag  inwardly,  and  feed 
themselves  fat  with  a  self-conceit  of  sanctity,  which  is  no  better  than  hyiKH 
crisie.  They  g^  in  sheeps  russet,  many  great  men  that  might  maini^iiu 
themselves  m  cloth  of  gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble,  by  their  out- 
ward carriage,  when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy,.aQd 
idf-conceit.     And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his  friend  Lucilius,  ^in  his  attire 

«TUL  torn.  Sdp.  •  BoSUiius.  '  Putean.  Cisalp.  hUt  Itb.  1.  t  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  ^  Epist. 
a.  mod  tt  mbcumeo,  nt  eorum  more,  qui  non  proflcere.  sed  eonsploi  eupiunt,  fiiclas  aUqaa,  qun  in 
hrtia  too.  ant  amtif  irita.  notabUU  sint  Atperum  ouUnm,  et  intonsom  eapat,  n^Hmaaomi  par- 
W^Mtolatt  atpmto  odinoi,  eubfle  homi  posttnm,  et  quidqoid  aliod  landom  pcmrinii  rik  •eqnllor. 
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and  gesture  y  outward  actionsy  especially  to  avoid  all  suck  things  as  are  more 
notable  in  themselves :  as  a  rugged  attire^  hirsuite  heady  horrid  beardj  con- 
tempt of  money ,  coarse  lodging  y  and  whatsoever  leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way. 
All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  our  selves:  the  main  en^n  which 
batters  us,  is  from  others;  we  are  meerly  passive  in  this  business.  A  com- 
pany of  parasites  and  flatterers,  that,  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bumbast 
epitlietes,  glozing  titles,  Mae  elogiums,  so  bedawb  and  applaud,  gild  over 
many  a  silly  and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his  wits. 
Res  imprimis  violenta  est  laudum  placenta^  as  Hierom  notes :  this  common 
applause  is  a  most  violent  thing,  (a  drum,  a  fife,  and  trumpet,  cannot  so 
animate)  that  faittens  men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant.  ^  Palma 
negata  macrum^  donata  reducit  opimum.  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as 
frost  doth  conies,  iAnd  who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself  ^ 
thaty  if  he  be  immoderately  commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  ? 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him  :  if  he  be  a  kmg, 
he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  more  than  a  man,  a  God  forthwith  ^{edictum 
Domini  Deique  nostri) ;  and  they  will  sacrifice  unto  him : 


-Jdirinot,  ti  to  pttUris,  honores 


UltTO  ipai  cUbimufl,  meritasque  sacnibimus  i 

If  he  be  a  souldier,  then  Themistocles,  Eparainondas,  Hector,  Achilles,  duo 
fulmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  ffc.  and  the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too 
little  for  him ;  he  is  invictissimuSy  serenissimuSy  multis  tropais  omatisumus, 
natura:  dominuSy  although  he  be  lepus  galeatuSy  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk 
sop,  "and  (as  he  said  of  Xerxes)  postremus  in  pugnd,  primus  in  fugd,  and 
such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the  &ce.  If  he  be  a  big  man« 
then  is  he  a  Sampson,  another  Hercules :  if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another 
TuUy  or  Demosthenes  (as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  the  voyce  of  Oody  and  not  of 
man):  if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  And  then  my  silly  weak 
patient  takes  all  these  elogiums  to  himself:  if  he  be  a  scholar  so  commended 
for  his  much  reading,  excellent  style,  method,  &c,  he  will  eviscerate  himself 
like  a  spider,  study  to  death :  Laudatas  ostentat  avis  Junonia  pennas : 
peacock  like,  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  souldier,  and  so 
applauded,  his  valour  extolVd,  though  it  be  impar  congressus,  as  that  of 
Troilus  and  Achilles — infelix  puer — he  will  combat  with  a  giant,  run  first 
upon  a  breach  :  as  another  ^  Philippus,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his 
enemies.  Commend  his  house-keeping,  and  hfe  will  b^gar  himself:  com> 
mend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

Iftudfctaqne  rirtaa 

Crescit ;  et  immensum  gtorU  calcar  habet 

he  is  mad,  tnad,  mad !  no  whoe  with  him  ;  Impatiens  consortis  erit ;  he  will 
over  the  **Alpes,  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit.  Commend  an 
ambitious  man,  some  proud  prince  or  potentate  :  si  plus  eequo  laudatur^ 
(saith  P  Erasmus)  cristas  erigit  exuit  hominem,  Deum  se  putat :  he  sets  up 
his  crest,  and  will  be  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  God. 

n  nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  »e 
Non  audet,  quam  laudatur,  Dis  eqaa  potestas. 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupiters  son,  and 
go,  like  Hercules,  in  a  lions  skin  ?  Domitian,  a  God,  {^Dominus  Dens 
noster  sic  fieri  jubet)  Kke  the  •  Persian  kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all 

*  Hor.  i  Quis  rero  tarn  l>ene  modulo  fuo  metiri  se  novit,  ut  eum  assiduc  et  immodice  laudationet 
nonmoreant?  Hen.  Steph.  ^Mart.  'Stroaa.  ■Justin.  'Livius.  Oloriitautumelatus,  non 
iri.  in  medios  hostet  irruere»  quod,  completis  murls,  conspici  se  pngnantem,  a  muro  spectantibas 
egregium  docebat  « I,  demena.  et  snTaa  curre  per  Alnea :  Aude  aliquid.  &c.  Ut  puerLti  placeas,  et 
dewnatio  flas.  Juv.  Sat  10.  rln  Mor.  Eneom.  4  Jurenal.Sat  4.  'Saeton.  o.  IS  in  Domitiano. 
•BntoniQ*. 
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that  came  into  the  city  of  Babylon.     Commodus  the  emperour  was  so  gulled 
by  his  flattering  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules.     ^  Antonius  the 
Roman  would  be  crooned  with  ivy,  carried  in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for 
Bacchus.  .)T>ity8,  king  of  Thrace,  was  married  to  "  Minerva,  and  sent  three 
•everal  messengers,  one  ofter  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed- 
chamber.    Such  a  one  was  ^  Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianus,  Dio- 
cletianus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian  king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  our  modem  Turks,  that  will  be  Gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  Gods  sha- 
dow, commanders  of  all  that  may  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tar- 
tuia  in  this  present  age.     Such  a  one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  the  sea^. 
letter  Neptune,  stultdjactaniia,  and  send  a  challenge  to  Mount  Atnos ;  and 
fioch  are  many  sottish  princes,  brought  into  a  fools  paradise  by  their  parasites. 
*Tis  a  common  humour,  incident  to  a]U  men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or 
come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done,  or  deserved  well,  to  applaud  and 
flatter  themselves.    Stultitiam  suam  produnt,  SfC.  (saith  ^  Platerus)  ^our  very 
tzadeamen,  if  they  be  excellent,  will  crack  and  brag,  and  shew  their  foUy  in 
excess.     'They  have  good  parts ;  and  they  know  it ;  you  need  not  tell  them  of 
it;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves,  and  perpe- 
tual meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudites :  they  run  at  th^  last  quite  mad,  ^ 
and  loae  their  wits.     Petrarch,  {lib  1.  de  contemtu  mundi)  confessed  as  much 
of  himself;  and  Cardan  (in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom)  gives  an  instance  in  a 
smith  of  Milan,  a  fellow  citizen  of  his,  ^  one  Galeus  de  Rubeis,  that,  bemg  com-^ 
mended  for  refinding  of  an  instrument  of  Arehimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.     Plu- 
tarch (in  the  hfe  of  Artaxerxes)  hath  such  a' like  story  of  one  Chamus  a  soul- 
dier,  that  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battel,  and  grew  thereupon  so  *  arrogant  y 
that,  m  a  short  space  after ,  he  lost  his  wits.     So  many  men,  if  any  new 
honoiir,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or  patrimony,  ex  in- 
sperato  tall  unto  them,  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it, 
cauiot  sleep,  ^  or  tell  what  they  say  or  do ;  theynre  so  ravished  on  a  sudden, 
and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them.     Epaminondas 
therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  ^game  abroad  all  squalid 
txmdsubmisSy  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  hi&  friends  of  so  doing,  then  that  he 
perceived  himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good  fortune,  to  be  too 
rasolenty  overmuch  joyed.     That  wise  and  vertuous  lady  *^  queen  Katharin, 
dowagitf  of  England,  in  private  talk,  upon  like  occasion,  said,  that  ^she 
would  not  willingljf  endure  the  extremity  of  either  fortune ;  but,  if  it  were 
so  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  onCy  she  would  be  in  adversity  y  . 
because  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it;  but  still  counsel  and  government 
were  defective  in  the  other :  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

SiTBSBCT.  XV.— Zorc  of  Learning y  or  overmuch  Study,     With  a  Digression 
of  the  Misery  of  Scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are  melancholy. 

Leokartus  Fuchsius  (Instit.  lib,  3.  sect.  I.  cap.  1),  Felix  Plater  {lib.  3. 
de  mentis  alienat.)  Here,  de  Saxoni^  {Tract,  post,  de  melanch.  cap.  3), 
speak  of  a  *  peculiar  fury,  which  comes  by  overmuch  study.     Femelius 

*  Antonio*,  ab  M9entatorttm«  evectiu,  Liberam  se  Patrem  appelUtri  jossit,  et  pro  deo  se  venditavit 
Bcdtmitos  bederA,  et  coronA  velatus  aareft,  et  thyraum  teaena,  cothumlsque  succiDctus,  curru,  velut 
liber  I^ter.  Tectaa  est  Alexandric  Pater,  vol.  post  «  Minervn  nupttas  ambiit,  tanto  furore,  per- 
citns,  at  tatellUes  mitteret  ad  videndiim  num  dea  in  thalamum  venisset,  &c.  "  ^lian.  lib.  12.  «  De 
mentts  alieoat.  cap.  3.  'Sequiturquesuperbiaformam.  Livius,  lib.  U.  Oracuhim  est,  Wrlda  sspe 
ingenia  bixuriare  nac,  et  eranescere ;  multosque  sensum  penitus  amisisse.  Homines  intuentur.  ac  si 
ipai  DOn  esaent  bomines.  f  Galeus  de  Rubeis,  dris  noster,  faber  ferrarius,  ob  inventionem  instru- 
^eati,  cocblev  olim  Arcbimedis  dicti,  pr»  l«titi&  insanivit.  >  Insani&postmodum  correptus,  ob 

niaitam  inde  arrosantiam.  *  Bene  ferre  inaffnam  disce  fortunam.  Hor. — Fortunam  reverenter  babe, 
qwennqnc  repente  Dires  ab  exiU  progredicri  loco.  Ausoniua.  ^  Processit  squalidus  et  submisaus, 
at  beatemi  diei  gandium  intemperans  bodie  eastigaret.  «  Uxor  Hen.  VIII.  *  Neutrins  se  fortuna 
extremum  Hbenler  expertoram  dixit :  sed,  si  necessitas  alterius  sublnde  imponrretur,  optare  se  diffi. 
tiUm  at  adveisaa  ;  qaod  in  bae  nulli  unaoam  defoit  solatiam,  in  alterft  multis  consUium,  fto.  Lod. 
^ra.       •  recnliatis  fbror  qui  exli  teris  fit. 
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(lib.  1.  cap,  18)  'puts  sttidy,  contemplation,  and  contiwtal  meditation,  as  an 
especial  cause  of  madness ;  and»  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  wonb.     Jo. 
Arculanus  {in  lih.  Rkasis  ad  Almansorem^  cap,  16)  amongst  other  causes,' 
reckons  up  studinm  vehemens:  so  doth  Lerinus  Lemnius(/t6.  deoceul,  nat, 
mirac,  lib,  1   cap,  16).     <  Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  makufyby  con- 
tinual •*  study  t  and  ntght- waking ;  and,  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are  most 
subject  to  it;  and  such  (Rhasis  adds)  *that  have  commonly  the  f  nest  wits 
(Cont.  lib,  1.  tract,  9).     MarsiMus  Ficinus  {de  sanit.  tuemiH,  lib,  1.  ctxp,  7y 
puts  melaBckoly  amongst  one  of  those  tire  principal  plagues  of  students :  'tis 
•  common  maul  unto  them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an  inseparable 
companion.     Varro  (beUke  for  that  cause)  calb  tristes  philosophos  et  severos . 
Severe,  sad,  dry,  tetrick,  are  common  epithetes  to  scholars :  and  >  Patritius, 
therefore,  in  the  Institution  of  Princes,  woukl  not  have  them  to  be  great  stu- 
dents :  for  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study  weakens  their  bodies,  duHs  tbeir  spirits, 
abates  their  strength  and  courage ;  and  good  scholars  are  never  good  souldiers  ; 
which  a  certain  Goth  well  perceived ;  tor,  when  his  countrey-men  came  into 
Greece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he  cried  out  against  it,  by  all 
means  they  should  not  do  it:  ^  leave  them  that  plaaue,  which  in  time  will 
consume  all  their  vigour^  and  martial  spirits.     The  *  Turks  abdicated  Comn- 
tus,  the  next  heir,  from  the  empire,  because  he  was  so  much  given  to  his  book ; 
and  'tis  the  common  tenent  of  the  world,  that  learning- dulh  and  diminisheth 
the  sphrits,  and  so,  per  consequens,  produceth  melancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  shoukl  be  more  sub- 
ject to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they  live  a  sedentary,  solitary 
life,  sibi  et  Musis,  free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports 
\  which  other  men  use;  and  many  times,  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur 
1  with  it  (which  is  too  fr^uent),  they  are  precipitated  mto  this  gulf  on  a 
sudden  :  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study ;  too  much  learning  (as 
"Festus  told  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad:  'tis  that  other  extreme  which 
effects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius  (/t6. 1.  consil,  12.  et  13)  find  by  his  expe- 
rience, in  two  of  his  patients,  a  young  baron,  and  another,  that  contracted 
this  malady  by  too  vehement  study;  so  Forestus  (observat,  /.ID  observ, 
1 3)  in  a  young  divine  in  Lovain,  that  was  mad,  and  said  "  he  had  a  bible 
in  his  head,  Marsilius  Ficinus  {de  sanit,  tuend,  lib,  2,  cap,  1 .  3,  4,  et  lih. 
2.  cap,  10)  gives  many  reasons  ^why  students  dote  more  often  than  others  : 
the  first  is  U)eir  negligence:  Mother  men  look  to  their  tools ;  a  painter  will 
wash  his  pensils:  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer,  anvil,  forge ;  an  hus- 
bandman will  mend  his  plough-irons^  and  grind  his  hatchet  if  it  be  dull ;  a 
faulkner  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  hawks,  hounrls, 
horses,  dogs,  SfC, ;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  Sfc,  only 
scholars  neglect  that  instrument  {their  brain  and  spirits,  I  mean)  which  they 
daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  all  the  world,  which  by  much  study 
is  consumed.  Vide  (saith  Lucian)  ne,funiculnm  nimis  intendendo,  aliquando 
abrumpas :  see  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at  length  it  i  break. 

'Nihil  mairit  anget,  ac  assidua  stadia,  et  profunds  cogitationes.  «Non  desunt.  qui  vx  jagi  studio* 
et  interavestiv&  lucubratione,  hue  devenerunt :  hi,  prs  ceteris,  enim  plerumque  melancholift  solent  in- 
festari  ^Studvisa  continual  and  earnest  mi'mtation,  applyed  to  some  thin;;  with  great  de>ire. 
Tully.  '  Bt  iUt  qui  sunt  subtilis  iiigenii  et  muUn  premeditationis,  de  facill  iucidunt  in  melancho* 
Ham.  J  Ob  studiorem  snlicitudinem,  lib.  5.  tit.  5.  ^Oa^par  Ens.  Thesaur.  Polit.  Apoteles.  31. 
Grsccis  banc  pestem  relingnite,  quo  dubium  non  edt  quin  brevi  omnem  iis  rigorem  ereptara  Maitioa- 
que  spiritus  exhaustura  sit,  ut  ad  arma  tractanda  plane  innabiles  fbturi  sint.  >  Knolles,  Turk.  Hist 
»  Aet.  26.  34.  "  Nimili*  Mtadiis  melanchulicus  evasit,  dicens,  se  Diblium  in  capite  habere.  •  Cur 
melancholia  assiduft,  nrebrisque  d«*)iramentis.  vexentar  eorum  animi,  nt  desipere  oogantur.  *  Solen 
quillbet artifex instrumenta  sua  diligentissime  curat,  penicilos  pictor ;  malleos ineudesque Caber fer- 
rarius;  miles  eqnos  arma;  Tenator,  auceus,  aves  et  canes;  citharam  citharoedus,  kc.  soliMosaram 
mrsta  tarn  ntgliFentes  sunt,  ut  instramenrom  niud.  qno  mundnm  tmiTeitam  metiri  solent,  splritun 

•eUioet.  penltM  nefdigeTe  Tideantnr.       ^  Anns,  (et  arma  toas  tlU  sunt  tmittada  Dians)  Si  w 

easMs  tandMe,  mollis  mrit.    Ovid. 
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ndnos  10  his  foarth  ch&pter  gives  some  other  reasons  :  Saturn  and  Mercury, 
the  patrons  of  learning,  are  both  dry  planets  :  and  Origanus  assigns  the 
tfline  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part  beggers  ;  for  that 
their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The  Destinies,  of 
old,  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment ;  since  when,  poetry  and  beg- 
gery  are  gemelliy  twin-bom  brats,  inseparable  companions  ; 

'  And,  to  this  daj,  is  every  scholar  poor : 
Gross  gold  Arom  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor : 

Mercnry  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.  The  second  is 
contemplation, "  IT  At  cA  dryes  the  brain,  and  extinguisheth  natural  heat ;  for, 
v^Ut  the  spirits  are  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach 
and  liter  are  left  destitute ;  and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities,  by 
defect  of  concoction  ;  and,  for  want  of  exercise,  the  superfluous  vapours 
canot  exhale,  ^c.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated  by  Gomesius  (lib.  4. 
cop,  1.  de  sale),  *  Nymannus  (oral,  de  Imag,),  Jo.  Voschius  (lib,  2.  cap,  5. 
ds  peste)  :  and  something  more  they  add,  that  hard  students  are  commonly 
troubled  with  gowts,  catarrhes,  rheums,  cachexia,  bradypepsia,  bad  eyes, 
Hooe,  and  collick,  "  crudites,  oppilations,  vertigo,  winds,  consumptions,  and 
all  such  diseases  as  come  by  over-much  sitting  :  they  are  most  part  lean,  dry, 
iH-coloured,  spend  their  fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  their  lives ; 
ud  all  through  immoderate  pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  you  will  not 
belieye  the  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatus  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
works ;  and  tell  me  whether  those  men  took  pains  ?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom, 
&c.  and  many  thousands  besides. 

(W  CBpit  optstam  cunn  eontingere  metam,      I     He  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain, 
MolU  tiilit,  fifdtque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit.         |     Must  sweat  and  freexe  before  he  can  attain, 

and  labour  hard  for  it.     So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession  (ep,  8) :  "  not 

a  day  that  I  spend  idle  ;  part  of  the  night  I  keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired 

with  waking,  and  now  slumbering,  to  their  continual  task.     Hear  TuUy 

{pro  Archid  Poetd) :  whilst  others  loytered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he 

was  continually  at  his  book.     So  they  do  that  wiH-  be- scholars,  and  that  to 

thehazardj^I  say)  of  their  healths^  fortunes,  wits,  and  Xives.     How  much  did 

Aiistotle  and  Ptojomy  spend  (unius  regni  pretium,  they  say —more  than  a 

kuiCT  ransome)  how  many  crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about 

his  History  of  Creatures,  the  other  on  his  Almagest  ?     How  much  time  did 

Thebet  Benchprat  employ,  to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphear  ?  forty 

yean  and  more,  some  write.     How  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  oi 

become  dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly  affairs,  and  their  own  health,  wealth, 

esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gain  knowledge !  for  which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  the  ^ 

worids  esteem  they  are  accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  ideots,  asses,  and 

(as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  condemned,  derided,  doting,  and  mad.    Look  for  ex- 

ampks  in  Hildesheim  {spicil.  2.  de  manid  et  delirio) :  read  Trincavellius(/.  3. 

consil.  36.  et  c.  17),  Montanus  {consil.  233),  ^Garceus  (de  Judic.  genit.  cap. 

33),  Mercurialis  (consil.  86.  cap.  25),  Prosper  ^  Calenus  (in  his  book  de  atrd 

bile) :  go  to  Bedlam,  and  ask.    Or  if  they  keep  their  wits,  yet  they  are  esteemed 

acmbs  and  fools,  ^  by  reason  of  their  carriage ;  after  seven  years  study,        \ 

'Eahemcr.  •  Contemplatio  cerebrum  exsiccat  et  extinj^it  calorem  naturalcm;  unde  cerebrum 
ft%ion«  et  slccum  eradit,  quod  est  melanchollcura.  Accedit  ad  hoc,  quod  natura,  in  contemplatione, 
eenrbeo  prorsus,  cordique  intetita.  stomachum  heparque  destituit ;  unde,  ex  alimentis  male  coctis, 
ingnis  emsvM  et  niger  efficitur,  dum  nimio  otio  membrorum  superflui  vaporvs  non  exhalant 
^Ceiebrmn  exsiccatur,  corpora  senslm  grarilescunt.  •  Studiosi  sunt  cachectici,  et  numquam  bene 
Miotati:  proDter  debiliUtem  digestira  faciiltaUs,  muItipUcantur  in  iis  superfluitates.  Jo.  Voschius. 
fntt,  cap.  8.  de  pe«ie.  »  Nullus  mihi  per  otium  dies  exit ;  partem  nocUs  studiis  dedico,  non  vero 
■MMO.  sed  oeokw.  TigUii  fttigatos  cadentesque,  in  oper&  deUneu.    «  Johannes  Hcinuschius  Bohemus. 
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'statu!  tacitiirnius  exit 


Plenimque,  et  risa  populum  quatit : 

because  they  cannot  ride  an  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do ;  salate  and  \ 
court  a  gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe,  and  make  congies,  which  every  ( 
common  swasher  can  do,  hos  populus  ridet :  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and  I 
accounted  silly  fools,  by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is  their  misery,  I 
they  deserve  it :  a  meer  scholar,  a  meer  ass.  ,' 


•  ObflUpo  capite,  et  figentet  lumine  terrain, 
Munnura  cum  seeum  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atque  exporrecto  trutinantur  rerba  labello, 
MgroA  veteris  raeditantes  somnia,  gigni 
l>e  nihilo  nihUum ;  in  nihilum  nil  posae  rvrertl. 


-who  do  lean  awry 


When,  by  themselves.they  gnaw  their  murmuring* 

And  furioua  sUenee,  as  *twere  halUncing 

Bach  word  upon  their  out-streteht  Up,  and  whea 

They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men, 

ji»t  oul  t^fnotMng  notUngcan  be  bnmgkt^ 

And  thai  which  m,  con  nere  be  tvm^  to  nought. 


Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  flxt  eye ; 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they  sit,  such  is  their 
action  and  gesture.     Fulgosus  (/.  8.  c.  7)  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas, 
supping  with  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the 
table,  and  cryed,  conclusum  est  contra  Manichaos ;  his  wits  were  a  wool- 
gathering (as  they  say),  and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters  :  when  he 
perceived  his  error,  he  was  much  *^  abashed.     Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archi- 
medes in  Vitruvius,  that,  having  found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold 
was  mingled  with  the  silver  in  king  Hierons  crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the  bath 
and  cryed,  evpi^ica,  I  have  found ;  ^and  was  commonly  so  intent  to  his  studies^ 
that  he  never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him :  when  the  city  was  taken, 
and  the  souldiers  now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.     •  S* 
Bernard  rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where  he 
was  (Marullus,  lib.  2.  cap.  4).     It  was  Democritus  carriage  alone  that  made 
the  Abderites  suppose  him  to  have  been  mad,  and  send  for  Hippocrates  to 
cure  him :  if  he  had  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  au  occasions 
fall  a  laughing.     Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  con- 
tinually wept,  and  Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacenus,  because  he  ran  like  a 
madman,  ^saying,  he  came  from  hell  as  a  spie,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal 
men  did.     Your  greatest  students  are  commonly  no  better — silly,  soft  fellows  m\ 
their  outward  behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced/ 
in  worldly  business :  they  can  measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach [ 
others  wisdom ;  and  yet,  in  bargains  and  contracts,  they  are  circumvented  by  I 
every  base  tradesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools  ?  and  how  should  they  be  other-J 
wise,  but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  when  (as  8  he  well  observed)  they  neither 
hear  nor  see  such  things  cu  are  commonly  practised  abroad  ?  how  should 
they  get  experience  ?  by  what  means  ?  **  /  knew  in  my  time  many  scholars, 
saith  ^neas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chancellor  to  the 
emperour)  excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that  they  had  no 
common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestick  or  publick  affairs, 
Paglarensis  was  amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when 
he  heard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one  foal. 
To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  other  testimony  of  them  in 
general,  than  that  of  *  Pliny  of  Iseeus — he  is  yet  a  scholar ;  than  which  kind 
of  men  there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better;  they^we,  most 
part,  harmless^  honesty  upright,  innocent,  plain  dealing  men.  ^^ 

■  Insenium,  sibi  quod  vanas  desumpsit  Athew.  Et  8^tenr%tadfls  ani&os  dedit,  insenuitque  Libris 
et  curis,  statuft  tacitumius  exit  Plerumque,  etnsa  populum  quatit  Hor.  ep.  2.  lib.  2.  •Vers.  Sat. 
^Translated  by  M.  B.  Holiday.  "Thomas,  rubore  conrusus,  dixit  se  de  argumento  cogitftsse.  *  Plu- 
tarch vitA  Marcelli.  Nee  sensit  urbe^n  captam,  nee  milites  in  domum  imientes,  adeo  intentus  studiis. 
&C.       •  Lib.  2.  cap.  18.       'Sub  Furi»  larvft  circumirit  urbem,  dictitans  se  exploratorem  ab  inferia 


tarch  vitA  Marcelli.  Nee  sensit  urbe^n  captam,  nee  milites  in  domum  imientes,  adeo  intentus  studiis. 
ftc.  •  Lib.  2.  cap.  18.  'Sub  Furi»  larvft  circumirit  urbem,  dictitans  se  exploratorem  ab  inferia 
venisse,  delaturum  dsmonibus  mortalium  peccata.  f  Petronius.  Ego  arbitror  in  scholis  stultissimos 
flerif  quia  nihil  eorum,  que  in  usu  habemns,  aut  audlunt  aut  videut  ^  Novi,  meis  diebus,  plerosque 
studiis  literarum  deditos.  qui  disoiplinis  admodum  abnndabant ;  sed  hi  nihU  ci^ilitatis  habeDant^  nee 
rem.  publ.  nee  domesticam  regere  n6rant  Stupuit  Paglarensis,  et  ftuti  TilHcum  accoiftTit,  qui  suera 
fetam  undecim  porcelloi,  asinam  anam  duntaxat  pullom,  enixam  retolerat  '  Lib.  L  Bpist.  S.  Ad- 
nue  scholastious  tantom  eit ;  quo  genen>  homlAum,  nIhU  ant  est  simpUcius,  aiht  tlBontas,  ant  menaa. 
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Now,  because  they  are  commoalv  subject  to  such  hazards  and  inconve- 
•icnoeSy  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.  Jo.  Voschius  would  have 
good  scholars  to  be  highly  rewarded,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect 
above  other  men,  J  to  have  greater  privileges  than  the  rest^  that  cidoenture 
themselves  and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  publick  good.  But  our  patrons 
of  Jeaming  are  so  far,  now  a  dayes,  from  respecting  the  Muses,  and  giving 
that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward,  which  they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by 
thoee  hidulgent  privileges  of  many  noble  princes,  that,  after  all  their  pains 
taken  in  the  universities,  cost  and  charge,  expences,  irksom  hours,  laborious 
tasks,  wearisome  dayes,  dangers,  hazards  (barred  interim  from  all  pleasures 
which  other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all  their  lives)  if  they  chance 
to  wacfe  through  them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and 
(which  is  their  greatest  misery)  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want, 
poverty,  and  beggery.     Their  familiar  attendants  are, 

'  Pdtenip*  Morbi,  Loctiu,  CarMue,  Laboraae,     I     Grief,  Labour,  Care,  -pale  Sickness,  Miseries, 


Bl  M«t«s,  et  malesoada  Fames,  ei  turpis  E^wtas,  I     Fear,  fllthy  Poverty,  HuBger  that  oryes ; 
Tenibaearisa  fomue |     Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this  alone  were 
eaoogh  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most  other  trades  and  professions, 
after  some  seven  years  prenticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of 
themaehres.  A  merchant  adventures  his  goods  at  sea;  and,  though  his 
hamrd  be  great,  yet,  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving 
voyage.  An  husbandmans  gains  are  almost  certain;  quibus  ipse  Jupiter 
uocere  wm  potest  ('tis  ^Catos  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  himself):  only 
scholars,  methinks,  are  most  uncertain,  unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties, 
md  haiards:  for,  first,  not  one  of  a  many  proves  to  be  a  scholar ;  all  ard  not 
capable  and  docile;  ex  omni  ligno  nonjit  Mercurius :  °*  we  can  make  majors 
aid  officers  every  year,  but  not  scholars :  kings  can  mvest  knights  and  barons, . 
as  SigisBiond  the  emperour  confessed:  universities  can  give  degrees;  and — 
Tmqmad  e»y  e  populo  quilibet  esse  potest :  but  he,  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world, 
cm  give  learning,  make  philosophers,  artists,  oratours,  poets.  We  can  soon 
say,  (as  Seneca  well  notes)  O  virum  bonum  !  o  divitem  I  point  at  a  rich  man, 
a  good,  an  happy  man,  a  proper  man,  sumtuose  vestitumy  calamistratum^  bene 
oUutem :  magna  temporis  impendio  constat  htec  laudatio^  o  virum  literatum  ! 
bat  *tisnot  so  easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.  Learning  is  not  so 
qoickly  got :  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains,  and  to  that  end  sufii- 
deolly  informed  and  liberally  maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few 
can  gnniyinn  it :  or,  if  they  be  docile,  yet  all  mens  wills  are  not  answerable  to 
their  witf;  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not  take  pains ;  they  are  either  se- 
daoed  by  bad  companions,  vel  in  puellam  impingunt,  vel  in  poculum,  and  so 
spend  tlieir  thne  to  their  fKends  grief  and  their  own  undoings.  Ojj  put  case 
they  be  stadious,  industrious,  of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then 
how  many  diseases  of  body  and  mind  must  they  encounter  ?  No  labomJn 
the  world  like  unto  study.  It  may  be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it : 
hot,  striving  to  be  exceijent,  to  know  all,' they  lose  healUi,  wealth,  wit^  life^ 
and  aB:  Rt  him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  hazards,  areis  intestirds, 
wffi  a  body  of  brass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe ;  he  hath  profited 
m  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause :  after  many  expences,  he  is 
fit  ibr  preferment :  where  shall  he  have  it  ?  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it,  as  he  was 
(after  twenty  years  standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  university. 
For»  what  course  shall  he  take,  being  now  capable  and  ready  ?    The  most\ 

UwjripdiBlMidi^  qui  ob  oomvaae  booam  abbN^Hant  sibi  vitam.        ^  Virg.  JBn.  Ub.  6.        >  Plu- 
tia^|jgj^g7Cei|ttt»  anaeofaUkmU  Ittcnim,  tec.        -  Qaoteams  flout  oonsnles  at  proeonsolaa : 
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parable  and  easie,  and  about  which  many  are  imployed,  is  to  teach  a  school, 
turn  lecturer  or  curat;  and,  for  that,  he  shall  have  faulkners  wages,  ten 
pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some  small  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can 
please  his  patron  or  the  parish ;  if  they  approve  him  not  (for  usually  they 
do  but  a  year  or  two— as  inconstant,  as  "they  that  cryed,  **  Hosanna"  one 
day,  and  "  Crucifie  him*'  the  other),  serving-man  like,  he  must  go  look  a 
new  master :  if  they  do,  what  is  his  reward  ? 

•  Hoe  quoque  te  mmoet,  ut  nueitw  elementa  dooentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  ricis  balba  senectus. 

Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can  shew  a  stum  rod, 
togam  tritam  et  laceram^  saith  PHeedus,  an  old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of 
his  infelicity  :  he  hath  his  labour  for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  UU  he 
be  decrepit;  .nd  that  is  all.  Grammaticus  non  estfelix,  Sfc.  If  he  be  a 
trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentlemans  house,  (as  it  befel  ^  Euphormio)  after  some 
seven  years  service,  he  may  perchance  have  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some 
small  rectory  with  the  mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or 
a  crackt-chamber-maid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life.  But, 
if  he  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistres  in  the  mean  time, 

'  Ducetur  plantA,  relut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cocai , 
Ponelurque  foras,  si  quid  tentarerit  nnquam 
Hiscere 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heeb,  away 
with  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a 
secretis  to  some  noble  man,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  embassadour,  he  shall 
find  that  these  persons  rise,  like  prentises,  one  under  another  :  and  so,  in  many 
tradfsmens  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  commonly 
steps  in  his  place.  Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  'ma- 
thematicians, sophisters,  &c.  they  are  like  grashoppers :  sing  the^  must  in  sum- 
mer, and  pine  in  the  winter ;  for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.  Even  so  they 
were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe  that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates  which  he  told  fiur 
Phcednis  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Ismenus.  About  noon, 
when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grashoppers  made  a  noise,  he  took  that  sweet  occasioa 
to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grashoppers  were  once  scholars,  musicians,  poets,  ^1^. 
before  the  Muses  were  bom,  and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and  for  that 
cause  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grashoppers :  and  may  be  turned  again,  in 
Tithoni  cicatlas,  out  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I  see  they  are  like  to 
have  :  or  else,  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live,  as  they  did,  without 
any  viaticum,  like  so  many  ^manucodiata,  those  Indian  birds  of  Paradise,  as 
we  commonly  call  them — those,  I  mean,  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew  of 
heaven,  and  need  no  other  food;  for,  being  as  they  are,  ih&x^ rhetorick  only 
serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes;  and  many  of  them,  for  want  of 
means,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts ;  from  grashoppers  they  turn  to  humble-bees 
and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  Muses  mules,  to  satisfie  their  hunger- 
starved  panches,  and  get  a  meals  meat :  "^To  say  truth,  *tis  the  common 
fortune  of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  complain  pittifuUy,  and 
lay  open  their  wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as  "  Cardan  doth,  as  ^Xy- 
lander,  and  many  others  ;^and  (which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory 
epistles)  for  hope  of  gain,  to  lye,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  elogiums 
and  commendations,  to  magnifie  and  extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for 
his  excellent  vertues,  whom  they  should  rather  (as  *  Machiavel  observes) 
vilifie,  and  rail  at  downright  for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.     So 

■  Mat  SI.  •Hor.  «p.  SO.  1.  1.  Plab.  1.  de  contem.  amor.  ^Satyrloon.  'Jov.  Sat.  ft. 
•  An.  eolit  aatra.  « Aldrorandut,  de  Afibos,  L  IS.  Oeaner,  &o.  •  Litens  halM>nt,  aaeit  sibi  «t 
fortoxuB  loa  malcdieant  Bat  Menip.  *Lib.  de  Ubria  propriii,  fol.  94.  ^  PrsfiU.  tru^at  Pla* 
tareb.  *  PoUt  ditpat  Laadibiu  extollaat  eoa,ae  at  ^itntibaa  polleient,  quoa,  ob  ialliiita  totlori. 
poliiM¥ltaperanoporteret  ^^^i  ^ 
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t^  piottitiite  themselTes,  as  fidlers  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve  great 
BMos  turns  for  a  small  reward,  ^hey  are  like  '  Indians ;  they  have  store  of 
gold,  hot  know  not  the  worth  of  it^  for  I  am  of  Synesius  opinion,  '  Kin^ 
Bienm  got  more  by  Simonides  acquaintance  y  than  Simonides  did  by  his : 
tfaev  have  their  best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  from  us ; 
tnd,  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality  from  us ;  we 
are  the  living  tombs,  registers,  and  so  many  trumpetours  of  their  fames  :  what 
was  Achilles,  without  Homer  ?  Alexander,  without  Arrian  and  Curtius  ?  who 
had  known  Uie  Ceesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 

>  Vixeniiit  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  I  Ursentur,  ignotiqae,  longi 

%._.^- — J ill »-«i_-  I  Nocte,  carent  quia  Tate  sacro. 


I  iUaerymabiles 

lliey  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them ;  but  they  under- 

fahe  themselves,  and  so,  by  those  great  men,  are  kept  down.   Let  them  have 

afl  that  Encyclopcedia,  all  the  learning  in  the  world  ;  they  must  keep  it  to 

themselves,  ^  live  in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit  (fis 

Bodsus  well  hath  it)  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  vertues, 

nd  (e  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate,  and  live  under  his 

insoUut  worship,  or  honour,  like  parasites,  qui  tamquam  mures,  alienum, 

panem  comedunt.     For,  to  say  truth,  artes  hce  non  sunt  lucrative  (as  Guido 

Boost,  that  great  astrologer  could  foresee)  they  be  not  gainful  arts  these,  sed 

esMrientes  etjumelica,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

•IkitOalnaiopes;  <Ut  Jostinianos  honoret ;   I     Theiicbphysician.honoar'd  lawyers,  ride, 
Sed  gmms  et  species  cogitor  ire  pedes :  |     Whil'st  tne  poor  scholar  foot«  it  by  their  side. 

^Porerty  is  the  Muses  patrimony ;  and,  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us, 
when  Jupiters  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  the  Gods,  the  Abuses 
alone  were  left  solitary,  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suters;  and  I  believe  it  was, 
because  they  had  no  portion.  ^ 

Csfliopv  loDgom  ctslebs  cur  vixit  in  »rum  7     I        Why  did*  Calliope  live  so  long  a  maid  7 
Xtaipe  aihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat     |        Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid. 

Ever  since,  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken,  and  left  unto  themselves ; 
ia  10  much  that,  as  **  Petronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  tliem  by  their 
dotths.  There  came,  saiflThe,  6y  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow,  not 
tenf  spruce  to  look  on,  that  I  could  perceive  by  that  note  alone,  he  was  a 
scMar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate,  fjisked  him  what  he  was :  he  an^ 
swtnd,apoet.  I  demanded  again  why  he  was  so  ragged:  he  told  me,  this 
latid  of  learning  never  made  any  manjrich. 


J 


*Qri  pelago  credit,  magno  se  fcenore  tollit ; 

Osl  yngiiM  et  castra  petit,  nr»cingitur  i 

TiKs  sdolator  pirto  jacetebrius  ostru ; 
Ma  pndiuMls  Ounret  facundia  pannis. 


A  merchants  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea : 
A  souldier  embossed  all  in  gom : 

A  flatterer  lyes  fox'd  in  brare  array, 
A  scholar  only  ragged  to  beholo. 

AD  whkh  our  ordinary  students  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities how 

BBwofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  studies  are,  how 
EtUe  rejected,  how  few  patrons — apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  tliose  three 
coaunodious  professions  of  law,  ph^sick,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves  be- 
tween them,  'rejecting  these  arts  in  the  mean  time,  history,  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, or  lightly  passine  them  over,  as  pleasant  toyes,  fitting  only  table' talk, 
ukI  to  fumbh  them  with  discourse.^  They  are  not  so  behoveful :  he  that  can 
tell  his  money,  hath  arithmetick  enough :  he  is  a  true  geometrician,  can  mea- 
•ure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrologer,  tliat  can  cast  the  rise 

»0r,  as  hovses  know  not  their  strength,  tliey  consider  not  their  own  worth.       ■  Plura  ex  Simonidis 
ili»nisiltot»  Hieron  consequutas  e»t,  quam  ex  Hieronis  Simonides.  ■  Hor.  lib.  4.  cd  9         ^  inter 

laertps  et  plebeios  fere  jacet,  nlUmnm  locum  habens,  nisi  tot  artis  rirtntisque  insignia,  turpiter 
•Mesle,  sapparasitando  iascibus  subjecerit  proterve  insolentisque  potentios.  Lib.  iT  dv  contemt,' 
nna littBiimnim.  •Buchanan,  eleg.  lib.  <ln  Satyrico.  Intrat  senex,  sed  cultu  non  iU  spe- 
iiiii,«l  iicile  appaxeret  enm  hie  nota  literatum  esse ;  quos  divites  odisse  solent.  Ego,  inquit,  poSta 
"■■i*  WVe  dfP  tarn  male  Yestitus  es  T  Propter  hoc  ipsum ;  amor  ingenii  neminem  unquam  diritem 
■ML  •wUiiMiis  Arbiter.  ' Oppressus  uanpertate  animus  nihil  eximium  aut  sublime  cogitate 
Ipint  AacnltatM  liteimram,  aut  elegantiam,  quoniam  nibil  prvsidii  in  his  ad  Tits  commudum 
nilrt,|dMOBtgUgeie,  mox  odisse,  iacipit.    Heins.  Digitized  by  V3  k 
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and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.    The  best  op- 
ticks  are,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  mens  favour  and  grace  to  shine 
upon  him.     He  is  a  good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make  an  instrument  to  get 
preferment.   This  was  the  common  tenent  and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerus 
observed,  not  long  smce,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history  :  their  universities  were 
eenerally  base ;  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary,  &c.  to  be 
found  of  any  note  amount  them,  because  they  had  no  set  reward  or  stipend ; 
but  every  man  betook  himself  to  divinity,  hoc  solum  in  votis  habens,  optmum 
sacerdotium :  a  good  personage  was  their  aim.  This  was  the  practice  of  some 
of  our  neer  neighbours,  as  >  Lipsius  inveighs ;  they  thrust  their  children  to  the 
I   study  of  law  and  divinity,  before  they  be  informed  aright,  or  capable  of  such 
I   slud^s.     Scilicet  omnibus  artibus  antistat  spes  lucri ;  et  formosior  est  cu- 
I  mulus  auri,  quam  quidquid  Graci  Latinique  delirantes  scripserunt.  Ex  hoc 
\  numero  deinde  vfimunt  ad  gubernacula  reipub,  inlersunt  et  prasunt  consiliis 
regum;  o  pater!  o  patria I  so  he  complained;  and  so  many  others:   for 
even  so  we  find,  to  serve  a  great  man,  to  get  an  ofiice  in  some  bishops  court 
(to  practise  in  some  good  town),  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot 
at,  as  being  so  advantagious,  the  high  way  to  preferment 

Although,  many  times,  for  aught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as  often  as  the  rest 
in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of  their  hopes :  for,  let  him  be  a  doc- 
tor of  the  law,  an  excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  ex- 
patiate? Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  contracted  with  prohi- 
bitions, so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devouring  municipal  laws  (quihus 
nihil  illiteratius,  saith  ^Erasmus — an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study  ;  for, 
though  they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly  vouchsafe  them  the  name 
of  scholars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and  so  few  courts  are  left  to  that 
profession,  such  slender  offices,  and  those  commonly  to  be  compassed  at  such 
dear  rates,  that  I  know  not  how  an  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  them. 
Now,  for  physicians,  there  are  in  every  village  so  many  mountebanks,  empericks, 
(juack-satvers,  Paracelsians,  (as  they  call  themselves),  causifici  et  sanicidm  (so 
^  Clenard  terms  them),  wisards,  alcumists,  poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physi- 
cians men,  barbers,  and  good  wives,  professing  great  skill,  that  I  make  great 
doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained,  or  who  shall  be  their  patients.  Besides, 
there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  such  harpyes,  so  covetous, 
so  clamorous,  so  impudent,  and  (as  J  he  said)  litigious  idiots, 


Quibus  loquacis  affatiTn  arrogwiUs  eit, 

Peritia  param  aut  uihil. 
Nee  alia  mica  literarii  sails ; 

Crumenimulga  natio. 


Loauiituleia  turba,  litiom  strophas. 

Maligna  litixantium 
Cohors,  togatf  vultures. 


Laveme  alumni,  agyrtc,  &c. 

Which  have  no  skill,  but  pratine  arrogance,    |     OownM  vultures,  thieves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
No  learning,  sueh  a  purse^milking  nation,     |        Of  couseners  that  haunt  this  oocu^ion, 

that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but,  as  he  jested  (in  the 
comedy)  of  clocks,  they  were  so  many,  •*  major  parspopuli  aridd  reptatfame, 
they  are  almost  starved  a  great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fel- 
lows, '  et  noxid  calliditate  se  compere ;  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers,  and 
empericks,  such  impostors,  that  an  honest  man  knows  not  in  what  sort  to  com- 
pose and  behave  himself  in  their  society,  to  cjirry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile 
a  rout ;  scientue  nomen,  tot  sumtibus  partum  et  vigiliis,  profiten  dispudeat. 
postquam,  Sfc,  \ 

^    HLast  of  all,  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  and  worthy  \ 
of  double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  distressed  and  miserable.  ^  If  you    \ 
will  not  believe  me,  hear  a  brief  of  it,  as  it  was,  not  many  years  since,  pub- 
licly preached  at  Pauls  cross,  ™  by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend 

«EpistoI.  qossi.  lib.  4.  ep.  21.  kCiceron.  dial.  'Epist  lib.  8.  JJa.  Dousa,  Bpodon.  lib.  8. 
car.  S.  ^FLautus.  'Bare.  Argensis.  lib.  3.  *  Job.  Hovson,  4  Novonlnis,  1007.  The  senoou 
was  printed  by  Arnold  HartBeld.  Digitized  by  LaOOQlC 
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bi^op  of  this  land.  We^  that  are  bred  up  in  learning,  and  destinated  by  our 
pmtuts  to  this  end^  we  suffer  our  childhood  in  the  grammer  school^  which 
Ansiin  calls  magnam  tyranntdem,  et  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the 
terwunts  of  martyrdom  ;  when  we  come  to  the  university  y  if  we  live  of  the 
college  atlowancCy  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines,  wavr&y  hhlc  w\f)t^ 
Xtpoi  cm  f6fiovy  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear;  or,  if  we  be  main- 
touted  but  partly  by  our  parents  costy  do  depend  in  [un]  necessary  mainte- 
nance,  books,  and  degrees^  before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundreth 
potmds,  or  a  thousand  marks.  If,  by  this  price  of  the  expence  of  time,  our 
bodies  and  spirits,  our  substance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those 
small  rewards y  which  are  ours  by  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor 
persomage,  or  a  vicarage  of50L  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron 
for  the  Itase  of  a  life  (a  spent  and  out-worn  life),  either  in  annual  pension, 
or  above  the  rate  of  a  coppyhold,  and  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our 
souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our  spiritual  prefer - 
menis^  in  esse  and  posse,  both  present  and  to  come  ;  what  father  after  a 
while  uill  be  so  improvident,  to  bring  up  his  son,  to  his  great  charge,  to  this 
necessary  beggery  ?  What  Christian  will  be  so  irreligious,  to  bring  up  his 
son  in  that  course  of  life,  which,  by  all  probability  and  necessity,  cogtt  ad 
tiffpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony  and  perjuty,  when  as 

the  poet  saitk,  Invitatus  ad  hcec  aliquis  de  ponte  negabit a  beggers  brat, 

taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits  a  begging,  if  he  knew  the  inconvenience, 
had  cause  to  refuse  it.  This  being  thus,  have  not  we  fished  fair  all  this 
while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits  of  our  labours?  ^Hoc 
est,  cur  palles  ?  cur  guis  non  prandeat,  hoc  est  ?  Do  we  macerate  our  selves 
ibrthis?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all  the  year  long,  ^leaping  (as  he 
taidi)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a 
tknder  clap  ?  If  thb  be  all  the  respect,  reward,  and  honour,  we  shall  have, 
fprange  Uves  calamos,  et  scinde,  Thalia,  libellos:  let  us  give  over  our 
books,  and  betake  ourselves  to  some  other  course  of  life.  To  what  end 
ihoitkl  we  stady  ?  ^  Quid  me  literulas  stulti  docuere  parentes?  what  did  our 
parents  mean  to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  for  preferment  after 
twenty  years  study,  as  we  were  at  first?  why  do  we  take  such  pains? 
Quid  tantum  insanisjuvat  impallescere  char  lis?  If  there  be  no  more  hope 
of  reward,  no  better  encouragement,  ^  say  again,  Frange  leves  calamos, 
et  scinde,  Thalia^  libellos:  let's  turn  souldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy 
twoids,  guns,  and  pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosophers 
gowns  (as  Cleanthes  once  did)  unto  millers  coats,  leave  all,  and  rather 
betake  our-selves  to  any  other  course  of  life,  than  to  continue  longer  in 
tltt  misery.^  ^Prcestat  dentiscalpia  radere,  quam  literariis  monumentis 
^amuitum  favorem  emendicare. 

Yea,  but  me  thinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  (though 
this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of  di- 
vines, that  it  is  miserable  and  distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers 
ihipwrack  of  her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain)  there  is  a 
fiinll;  but  whence  proceeds  it  ?  4r  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  would 
be  retorted  upon  our  selves ;  if  we  were  cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  ^ 
sboold  be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a  fault 
among  us,  1  confess :  and,  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  be  a 
seller :  but  to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  manifestly 
appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  pa- 

■Pen.  teS.  a.        'E  lecto  extUientet,  ad  sobltam  tintinnabuli  plausum,  quasi  fulmine  territi.  1. 
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irons.  In  accusing  them,  I  do  not  altogether  excuse  us :  both  are  fiiuky, 
they  and  we:  yet,  in  my  judgement,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  $ippa* 
rent  causes,  and  much  to  be  condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me 
as  I  would,  or  as  it  should,  I  do  ascribe  the  cause  (as  *  Cardan  did  in  the 
like  case)  meo  infortunio  potius  quam  illorum  sceleriy  to  *mine  own  infeli- 
city, rather  than  their  naughtiness,  (although  1  have  been  baffled  in  my 
time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  complain  as  another)  or 
rather  indeed  to  mine  own  negligence;  for  I  was  ever  like  that  Alexander 
(in  "  Plutarch)  Crassus  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived  many 
years  familiarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from,  (which  many 
wondred  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him.  He  never  asked ;  the  other  never 
gave  him  any  thing ;  when  he  travelled  with  Crassus,  he  borrowed  an  hat  of 
him,  at  his  return  restored  it  again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends, 
acquaintance,  and  scholars;  but,  most  part,  (common  courtesies  and  ordi- 
nary respects  excepted)  they  and  I  parted  as  we  met :  they  gave  me  as  much 

as  I  requested,  and  that  was And  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  (Genial. 

dier,  L  6.  c.  16)  made  answer  to  Hieronymus  Massainus,  that  wondred, 
quurn  plures  ignavos  et  ignobiles  ad  dignitates  et  sacerdotla  promotos  guoti- 
die  viderety  when  other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem  tenore 
et  fortundy  cui  mercedem  laborum  studiorumque  deberi  putaret,  whom  he 
thought  to  deserve  as  well  as  the  rest — he  made  answer,  that  he  was  conteot 
with  his  pjresent  estate,  was  not  ambition^:  and,  although  objurgabundus 
sudm  segnitiem  accusaretyCum  obscurte  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et  pon- 
tijicatus  evectosy  Sfc  he  chid  him  for  his  backwardness,  yet  he  was  still  the 
same :  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not  worthy  perhaps  to  carry  Alexanders 
books)  yet,  by  some  overweening  and  well  wishing  fiiends,  the  like  speeches 
have  been  used  to  me ;  but  I  replied  still,  with  Alexander,  that  I  had  enough 
and  more  perad venture  than  I  deserved ;  and,  with  Libanius  Sophista,  that 
rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the  emperour  were  offered  unto 
him)  to  be  talis  sophisiOy  quam  talis  magistraiuSy  I  had  as  live  be  still  De- 
mocritus  junior,  and  privus  privaiuSy  si  mihi  jam  daretur  optiOy  quam  talis 

Jbrtasse  doctor y  talis  dominus S(d  quorsum  h<Bc?     For  the  rest,  'tis  on 

both  sides,  f acinus  detestandum  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to  detain  from  the 
church  that  which  Gods  and  mens  laws  have  bestowed  on  it ;  but  in  them 
most,  and  that  from  the  covetousness  and  ignorance  of  such  as  are  interested 
in  this  business.  I  name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of  all 
these  mischiefs,  which  (Achan  like)  compels  them  to  commit  sacrilege,  and  to 
make  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not  ?)  to  their  own  ends,  ^  and  that 
kindles  God's  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  an  heavy  visitation 
upon  themselves  and  others.  Some,  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy 
lucre,  to  be  enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it,  per  Jos  et  nefaSy  hook 
or  crook,  so  they  have  it.  And  others,  when  they  have,  with  riot  and  prodi- 
gality, imbezzelled  their  estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a  prey  of  the 
church,  (robbing  it,  as  ^Julian  the  Apostate  did)  spoile  parsons  of  their  re- 
venues (in  keeping  halfback,  'as  a  great  man  amongst  us  observes)  and  that 
maintenance  on  which  they  should  live ;  by  means  whereof,  barbarism  is  in- 
creased, and  a  great  decay  of  Christian  professours :  for  who  will  apply 
himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  friend,  when,  after  great  pains 

•Ub.  8.  de  cons.  *I  bad  no  money:  I  wanted  impudence:  I  could  not  tcamble,  temporise,  dis. 
■emble:  non  pranderet  olus,  &c.— Vis,  dicam?  ad  palpandnm  et  adulandum  penitus  Insulsus,  recudi 
non  possum,  jam  senior,  ut  sim  talis  {  et  fingi  nolo,  utcunque  male  cedat  in  rem  meam,  et  obscoras 
tnde  delitescam.  "Vit.  Crassi.  Nee  flidle  judicsrl  potest,  utrum  pauperior  cum  primo  ad  Crassnm, 
&c.  *Deum  babent  iratum;  sibique  mortem  letemam  acquirunt,  aliis  miserabilem  ruinam.  Serra- 
rlus,  in  Josuam,  7.  Euripides.       «Nicepborus,  Ub.  10.  cap.  o.       *Lord  Cook,  In  his  Beports,  steond 
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tikcB,  they  ihall  have  nothing  whereupon  to  live  ?     But  with  what  event  do 
they  these  things  ? 

f  Opesmt^totit  Tlribui  venaminl: 
At  inae  metsis  acckUt  ndMrrlnuu 

They  toyle  and  moyle,  bat  what  reap  they  ?  They  are  commonly  unfortunate 
frmnes  that  use  it,  accursed  m  their  progeny,  and,  as  common  experience 
efinceth,  accursed  themselves  in  all  their  proceedings.  With  what  face  (as 
*he  quotes  out  of  Austin)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from 
Christ  m  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth  ?  1 
irould  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes,  would  read  those 
iidicious  tracts  of  S*"  Henry  Spelman  and  S**  James  Sempill,  knights ;  those 
kte  elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  IK  Tilslye  and  M*"  Montague,  which  thev 
ktTe  written  of  that  subject.  But,  though  they  should  read,  it  would  be  to  small 
pvpose;  dames  licet,  et  mare  coelo  confundas  ;  thunder,  lighten,  preach  hell 
and  damnation,  tell  them  *tis  a  sin :  tl^y  will  not  believe  it ;  denounce  and 
terrifie ;  they  have  *  cauterized  consciences ;  they  do  not  attend ;  as  the  inchant- 
ed  adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,  irreligious^  prophane,  barba- 
rous; pagans,  atheists,  epicures,  (as  some  of  them  surely  are)  with  the  bawd 
ia  PlantnSy.  Euge  !  optime  I  they  cry ;  and  applaud  themselves  with  that 
r,  hitmul  ae  nummos  contemplor  in  arcd :  say  what  you  will,  quocunque 
»  rem :  as  a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose  are  your  savings :  take 
yoor  heaven,  let  them  have  money — a  base,  prophane,  epicurean,  hypocritical 
mat  For  my  part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  vdll,  counterfeit  religion, 
Uear  the  worlds  eyes,  bumbast  themselves,  and  stune  out  their  greatness  with 
<:haich  spoils,  shine  Uke  so  many  peacocks — so  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defec- 
tive in  this  behalf,  that  I  shall  never  think  better  of  them,  than  that  they  are 
rotten  at  core,  their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypocrisie,  and  atheistical 
narrow ;  they  are  worse  than  heathens.  For,  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseus 
<*Knres  {Aniuj,  Rom,  lib.  7.)  ^Primum  locum,  Sfc.  Greeks  and  barbarians 
deserve  ali  religious  rites,  and  dare  not  break  them,  for  fear  of  offending 
their  gods :  but  our  simoniacal  contracters,  our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupi- 
fed  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor  Devfl  :  they  have  evasions  for  it ;  it  is  no 
n,  or  not  due  jure  divino,'OT,  if  a  sin,  no  great  sin,  &c.  And,  though  they 
bedafly  punished  for  it,  and  they  do  manifestly  perceive,  that  (as  he  said)  frost 
«Dd  fraud  come  to  foul  ends ;  yet  (as^Chrysostome  follows  it)  nulla  expoend 
fi  correctio ;  et,  quasi  adversis  malitia  hominum  prcvocetur,  crescit  quotidie 

^pi^pumatur :  they  are  rather  worse  than  better : iram  atque  animos  a 

erimiMe  sumunt ;  and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  offend  :  but 
let  them  take  their  course,  {*Rode,  caper,  vites)  go  on  still  as  they  begin, 
(^*tiino  sin !")  let  them  rejoyce  secure ;  Gods  vengeance  will  overtake  them 
Vk  the  end ;  and  these  ill  eotten  goods,  as  an  eagles  fathers,  ^will  consume  the 
Kst  of  their  substance ;  it  is  *aurum  Tholosanum,  and  will  produce  no  better 
^fteti.  Let  them  lag  it  up  safe,  and  make  their  conveyances  never  so  close, 
leek  and  shut  door,  saith  "Chrysostome:  yet  fraud  and  covetousness,  two 
^est  fnolent  thieves,  are  still  included ;  and  a  little  gain,  evil  gotten,  will 
tidmert  the  rest  of  their  goods.  The  eagle  in  iBsop,  seeing  a  piece  of  flesh, 
w)w  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and  carried  it  to  her 
Mtt :  bat  there  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which  unawares 
consumed  her  young  ones,  nest  and  all  together.  Let  our  simoniacal  church- 
cbopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no  better  success. 

•  sir   Henry  ^idmaa,   de  non   tememuUt   Bocleslb.         ■  I  Tim.  4.  2.  ^  Hor. 

am  umd  oonct  gtntaa  kabet  patritiai  deorom  cultoi,  et  gentomm)  nam  hone  dhitinlme 
tarn  Qtmdk  qoam  bvtail,  Ste.  'Tom.  1.  de  iteril.  trhun  annorum  mb  SUA  lermoiie. 
'De  iMle  qoMltft  Tls  gaadet  terttoi  lueres.  f8trabo,1.4.Geog.  ^  NlhU  ftdUoa  opet 
a  STiHtia  et  fraiide  parts.  Etsl  enim  eeram  addae  tall  arcs,  et  esteriore  JanuA  et ;  ' 
ttttaatamcnflratidemetavari'Um,  Ae.    InftCortoth.  Digitized  by  * 
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A  second  cause  is  ignorance^  and  from  thence  contempt :  successit  cdiMm 
in  literas  ab  ianorantid  vulgi ;  which  ^Junius  well  perceived :  this  hatred  and 
contempt  of  learning  proceeds  out  of  J  ignorance ;  as  they  are  themselves 
barbarous,  idiots,  duu,  dliterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others.  Sini 
MacenateSy  non  deeruni,  Flacce^  Marones :  let  there  be  bountiful  patrons, 
and  there  will  be  painful  scholars  in  all  sciences.  But,  when  they  contemn 
learning,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  write  and  read» 
scamble  at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that  emperour  had, 
^^ui  tiescit  dissimulare,  nescit  vivere^  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  countrey  ser- 
vice, to  perform  or  undertake  any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend 
to  the  good  of  a  common-wealth,  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  countrey 
justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so 
they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they  are  themselves,  unqualified,  un- 
taught, uncivil  most  part  ^Quis  e  nostrdjuventute  legitime  instituitur  lite- 
ris  ?  quis  oralores  aut  philosophos  tangit  ?  quis  historiam  legit,  ilUvn  rerutn 
agendarum  qtuui  animam  ?  Prtecipitant  parentes  vota  sua,  %'c.  'twas  Lip- 
sms  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrey-men :  it  may  be  ours.  Now  shall  these 
men  judge  of  a  scholars  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what  be- 
longs to  a  students  labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar 
and  a  drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  voice,  a 
pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivantly  Polyanthean  helps,  steals  and  gleans  a  few 
notes  from  other  mens  harvests,  and  so  makes  a  fairer  shew,  than  he  that  is 
truly  learned  indeed ;  that  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ^ar  to 
run  away  with  an  empty  cart  (as  a  grave  man  said) ;  and  thereupon  vilifie 
us,  and  our  pains  ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.  °  Because  they  are  rich,  and 
have  other  means  to  live,  thev  think  it  concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to 
trouble  themselves  with  it ;  a  ntter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  mens 
sons,  to  be  pen  and  inkhom  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit  beseeming 
the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do,  neg- 
lecting therefore  all  humane  learning  :  what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Let 
marriners  learn  astronomy  ;  merchants  &ctors  study  arithmetick ;  surveyors 
get  them  geometry  ;  spectacle-makers  opticks ;  landleapers  geography  ; 
town-clarks  rhetorick ;  what  should  he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  ground 
to  dig  ?  or  they  with  learning,  that  have  no  use  of  it  ?  Thus  they  reason, 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  marriners,  prentises,  and  the  basest  servants,  be 
better  qualified  than  themselves.  In  former  times,  kings,  princes,  and  em- 
perours  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent  in  all  faculties. 

Julius  Csesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries : 

•media  Inter  praella,  semper 
StdUuram  cceUque  pbiglif  ■uperlMiae  TacaTlt. 

PAntoninus,  Adrian,  Nero,  Severus,  Julian,  &c.  ^Michael  the  emperour, 
and  Isacius,  were  so  much  given  to  their  studies,  that  no  base  fellow  would 
take  so  much  pains  :  Orion,  Perseus,  Alphonsus,  Ptolemeeus,  famous  astro- 
nomers ;  Sabor,  Mithridates,  Lysimachus,  admired  physicians — Platos  kines, 
all ;  Evax,  that  Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert  jueller,  and  an  exquisite 
philosopher ;  the  kings  of  iBgypt  were  priests  of  old,  and  chosen  from  thence : 
Rex  idem  hominumy  Phcebique  sacerdos  :  but  those  heroical  times  are  past : 
the  Muses  are  now  banished,  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to 

iAcad.  cap.  7.  JAn  iMimlnwn  habet  Inhnlnim,  pneter  ignonntam.  ^He  that  cannot  disaemble 
cannot  Ure.  'Eplat.  qustt.  lib.  4.  epiat.  21.  lipatna.  -Dr.  King,  in  Ua  laat  lecture  on  Jonah, 
Bometlmes  rlgbt  rererend  lord  Uahop  of  Luidon.  ■  Quibua  opea  et  otluin»  hi  barbaro  flMtu  Uteraa 
contemnunt.  •Lucan.  lib.  8.  rSpartian.  Solidtt  dt  rabu  nLnia.  ^Nloet.  1.  Amb.  Fomis  tnoa. 
brationom  aordebant. 
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'  panons,  and  confined  alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  dayes, 
scholars  were  highly  beloved,  'honoured,  esteemed,  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio 
Airicanus,  Viigu  by  Augustus,  Horace  by  Meecenus ;  princes  companions ; 
dear  to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Polycrates,  Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and 
highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent  Xenocrates  the  philosopher  fifty  talents, 
because  he  was  poor,  visu  rerum  aut  erudiHone  prtBstantes  viri  mensis  olim 
return  adkibitiy  as  Philostratus  relates  of  Adrian,  and  Lampridius  of  Alex- 
muAer  Sevenis.  Famous  darks  came  to  these  princes  courts,  velut  in  Lyccntm^ 
as  to  an  university,  and  were  admitted  to  their  tables,  quasi  divUim  epulis 
accumbentes ;  Archelaiis,  that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly  sup 
without  Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper  one  night, 
and  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains)  delectatus  poeitB  suavi  sermane : 
and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so,  because  (as '  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well 
sakh)  a  good  philosopher  as  much  excells  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth 
the  commons  of  his  countrey;  and  again,  ^quoniam  illis  nihil  deest,  et 
amnie  egere  solenty  et  disciphMoSy  quas  profitintur,  soli  a  contemtu  vindi- 
care  possunt ;  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they  compell  "  scholars 
in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meals 
meat,  but  could  vindicate  themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed. 
Now  ther  wouhl  and  cannot ;  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom, 
that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them  study ;  they  must  be  dieted,  as 
horses  to  a  race,  not  pampered ;  "^alendos  volunt,  non  saginandoSy  ne  melioris 
wtentis  flammuJa  extinguatur :  a  fiit  bird  wiU  not  sing,  a  fat  doe^  cannot 
hunt;  and  so,  by  this  depression  of  theirs,  ^some  want  means,  others  wiU, 
all  want  'incouragement,  as  being  forsaken  almost,  and  generally  con- 
temned. Tb  an  old  saying,  Sint  Macenates,  fion  deerunt,  FlaccSy  Marones ; 
and  'tis  a  true  saying  still.  Yet  oftentimes,  I  may  not  deny  it,  the 
main  fiiult  is  in  ourselves.  Our  academicks  too  frequently  offend  in 
neglecting  patrons  (as  ^  Erasmus  well  taxeth),  or  making  ill  choice  of 
them ;  negligimus  oblatoSj  aut  amplectimur  pamm  aptos ;  or,  if  we  get  a 
good  one,  mm  studemns  mutuis  offidis  favorem  ejus  alere,  we  do  not  plye 
and  fbflow  him  as  we  should.  Idem  mihi  accidit  adolescenii  (saith  Erasmus, 
acknowledgii^  his  fault);  et  gravissime  peccavi:  and  so  'may  I  say  my 
•elf,  I  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many  others :  we  did 
not  respondere  magnatum  favoribus,  qui  cceperunt  nos  amplectiy  apply  our 
tehes  with  that  readiness  we  should :  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  (immodicus 
amor  Hbertatis  effedt,  ut  diu  cumperfidis  amicis,  as  he  confesseth,  et  petti 
nod  pampertate,  coUuctarer)  bashfiilness,  melancholy,  timorousness,  cause 
many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss.  So  some  offend  in  one  extream, 
hot  too  many  on  the  other :  we  are,  most  part,  too  forward,  too  solicitous, 
too  ambitious,  too  nnpudent :  we  commonly  complain  deesse  McBcenates^ 
want  of  encouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is  our  want 
of  worth,  our  insufiiciency.  Did  Msecenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil, 
till  they  had  shewed  themselves  first?  or  had  Bavius  and  Msevius  any 
patrons  ?  Egregium  specimen  dent,  saith  Erasmus :  let  them  approve  them- 
sdves  worthy  first,  sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  manners,  before 
they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put  themselves  on  great  men,  as 
too  many  do,  with  such  base  flattery,  parasitical  colloguing,  such  hyperbolical 

'Grammatlcif  oUm  et  dialectlda  juriaqiie  profesMiribus,  qui  ipeciinen  erudltioolf  dadUsent»  eadem 
SfmttMia  iMlgnh  dwfcrerant  ImpentorMy  qnlbiu  omabant  heroas.  Erasm.  6p.  Jo.  Fabio  «irfa.  Vhu, 
■mta«  vir  at  pbUoaophua  magia  praaatat  Inter  alloa  homlnea,  quam  rex  ukdytua  inter  plebeloa. 
'  llf I— iiii,  prmt.  Poematum.  "SerTile  nomen  acholarlf  jam.  *Seneca.  ^Hand  turn  emer- 
ftc.  •Medii  quod  noctia  ab  lioril  Sediati,  qoA  nemo  IU>er,  qa&  nemo  tadebat.  Qnl  dooet 
-'  -  '    —      -        »ChlL4.r-    •    ^       *         -"  ' 


,  0}  Bar*  tamcn  maroaa.    Jut.  Sat.  7.       rChiL4.  eeat.  1.  adag.  1.       "Had 

I  dope  aa  otheri  did,  put  my  aelf  forward,  I  might  liaive  haply  been  aa  great  a  man  as  many  of  my 

p2 
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elog:ie8  they  do  usually  insinuate,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  hear  and  see.  Imrno- 
(UctB  laudes  conciliant  invidkmi,  potius  quam  laudem  ;  and  vain  commenda- 
tions  derogate  from  truth ;  and  we  think,  in  conclusion,  non  melius  de  lau- 
dato, pejus  de  laudante,  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended.  So 
we  offend ;  but  the  main  fieuilt  b  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How 
beloved  of  old,  and  how  much  respected,  was  Plato  of  Dionysius!  How 
dear  to  Alexander  was  Aristotle,  Demaratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Croesus, 
Anaxarchus  and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cas^us  to  Vespasian,  Plutarch  to 
Trajan,  Seneca  to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hieron!  how  honoured ! 

•Sed  luec  prloi  (bercj  nimc  recoodlto 
Senent  qniete, 

those  dayes  are  gone;  Et  spes  et  ratio  sttuMorum  in  CiBtare  tantum:  tfl 
he  said  of  old,  we  may  tndy  say  now :  he  is  our  amulet,  our  *»8un,  our 
sole  comfort  and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  common  MflBcenas,  Jacobus 
munificus,  Jacobus  pacificus,  mysta  Musaruniy  rex  Platonicus:  grunde 
decus,  columenque  nostrum ;  a  famous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron, 
pillar,  and  sustainer  of  learning  :  but  his  worth  in  this  kind  is  so  well  known, 
that  (as  Paterculus,  of  Cato)  jam  ipsum  laudare  nefassit ;  and  (which  <^  Pliny 
to  Trajan)  seria  te  carminoy  honorque  oitemus  annalium,  non  lute  brevis  et 
pudenda  prtedicatio,  colet.     But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set ;  and 

vet  no  night  follows. Sol  occubuit ;  nox  nulla  sequuta  est.     We 

have  such  another  in  his  room — 


-Salter 


Aureus  j  et  Bimlli  firondetdt  virga  mcUUo  i 

and  long  may  he  reign  and  flourish  amongst  us. 

I^t  me  not  be  msditious,  and  lye  against  my  genius ;  I  may  not  deny,  but 
that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  excellently  well 
learned,  like  those  Fuggeri  in  Germany,  Dubartas,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael  in 
France,  Picus  Mirandula,  Schottus,  Barotius  in  Italy  :  Apparent  rari  nantes 
in  guryite  vasto :  but  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude :  the  major 
part  (and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  b^it  for 
hawks  and  houn£,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  intemperate  lust, 
gaining,  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time,  (tt  quid  est  interim 
otii  a  venatu  poculisy  aledy  scortis)  'tis  an  English  Cluronicle,  S^.  Huon  of 
Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Sic.  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of  news,  and 
that  at  such  seasons  only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time : 
'their  sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news?  If  some  one 
have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperours  court,  wintered  in 
Orleance,  and  .can  court  his  mistris  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly 
in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of  lords, 
ladies,  towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  compleat,'  and  to  be  admired  :  ^other- 
wise he  and  they  are  much  at  one ;  no  diflference  betwixt  the  master  and  the 
man,  but  worshipful  titles : — wink,  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down 
(clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the  trencher  behind  him.  Yet  these 
men  must  be  our  patrons,  our  governours  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  magis- 
trates, noble,  great  and  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  vos,  o  patricius  sanguis !  you  that  are 
worthy  senators,  gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and,  with 
all  submissiveness,  prostrate  myself  to  your  censure  and  service.  There  are 
amongst  you,  I  do  ingenuously  confess,  many  well  deserving  patrons,  and 
true  patriots,  of  my  knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  I  never  saw, 

*  Catullus,  Jttven.        ^Nemo  est  qnem  non  Phcslras  hlc  nrater  solo  tntnitn   lubentiorem   reddat. 
•Psnegyr.       <Vl?gll.        •Ranis  enlm  ferme  sensus  oommunis  in  illA  FortuaA.    Juv.  Sat.  8.       'Qnls  ^ 
cnlm  generosum  dlxorlt  hunc,  qui  Indignus  genere,  et  pmdaro  nomine  tantum  foslgnis  ?    ivn.  Sat.  8. 
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no  doabt,  or  heard  of — ^pijlars  of  our  common-wealth,  ^whose  wordi,  bounty, 
learning,  forwardness,  true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars, 
ought  to  be  consecrated  to  all  posterity  :  but,  of  your  rank,  there  are  a  de- 
boued,  corrupt,  coTetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks,  merum 
peau(te8tor  Deum,  non  mihi  yideri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione)  bar- 
b«roiis  Thracians,  (ei  quis  ille  Thrax  qui  hoc  neget  ?)  a  soidid,  prophane, 
peroicioua  company,  irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  (I  know  not  what  epi- 
thets to  give  them)  enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the 
ruin  of  a  ccmimon- wealth.  Patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put 
m  tnist  freely  to  dispose  of  such  Uvings  to  the  churches  good ;  but  (hard  task- 
iBKters  they  prove)  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their 
lumber  of  brick  :  they  commonly  respect  their  own  ends ;  commodity  is  the 
ite«r  of  all  their  actions ;  and  him  they  present,  in  conclusion,  as  a  man  of 
greatest  gifts,  that  will  give  most :  no  penny,  ^no  Pater-noster,  as  the  saying 
is.  Nidpreces  aurofukias,  amplius  irritas ;  ut  Cerberus  offA^  their  atten- 
daatt  and  officers  must  be  bribed,  fed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  by  a  sop  by 
hiln  tliat  goes  to  hell.  It  was  an  old  saying,  omnia  Ronue  venalia ;  'tis  a  rag 
of  popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out ;  there  is  no  hope,  no  good  to  be 
done,  without  money.    A  dark  may  offer  himself,  approve  hu '  worth,  learning, 

boaesty,  religion,  zeal ;  they  will  commend  him  for  it;  but ^probitas  lauda- 

tv,  el  alget.  If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock  afar  off  to 
hear  him,  as  they  did,  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche :  multi  mortales  confluebant 
ad  tidemium  ssecuU  decuSj  speculum  gloriosum  :  laudatur  ab  omnibus ;  spec- 
tahtr  ah  omnibus ;  nee  quisquam,  non  rex,  non  regius,  cupiens  ejus  nuptiarum, 
petitor  aceedii  ;  mircmtur  quidem  divinam  speciem  omnes ;  sedy  ut  Simula- 
cTumfabre  polilumy  mirantur :  many  mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche,  the 
glory  of  her  age :  they  did  admire  her,  commend,  desire  her  for  her  divine 
beamy,  and  gaze  upon  her,  but,  as  on  a  picture :  none  would  marry  her, 
quod  ikdotata  :  fear  Psyche  had  no  money.     ^So  they  do  by  learning : 

^— ididldt  Jam  dhm  STanu                     I  Your  lidi  men  hare  now  learn'd  of  latter  dayes 

I  adnirarl,  taatom  lanrtare,  diaertoa,            I  T*  admire,  commend,  and  come  together 

rl  Jvaooia  mvem                                            I  To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  scholar  Bpeak, 

I  As  children  do  a  peacock's  feather.  ' 

HeshaD  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  *'  ™a  proper  man,  and 
'tis  pity  he  hath  no  preferment,"  all  good  wishes ;  but,  inexorable,  indurate 
u  be  IS,  he  will  not  prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is 
iadoUUuSf  be  hath  no  money.  Or,  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let 
him  be  never  so  well  qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he 
shafl  serve  seven  years)  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have  it.  °  If 
he  win  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  simoniacal  gate,  come  off 
•ovadlv,  and  put  in  ^(X)d  security  to  perform  all  covenants ;  else  he  will  not 
ded  with,  or  admit  him.  But,  if  some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  chaff,  will 
oicr  himself ;  some  trencher  chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds, 
or  accept  of  what  he  will  give,  he  is  welcom ;  be  comformable,  preach  as  he 
vin  have  him,  he  likes  him  before  a  million  of  others ;  for  the  best  is  alwayes 
belt  cheap  :  and  then  (as  Hierom  said  to  Cromatius)  patelld  dignum  oper- 
cuhm :  luch  a  patron,  such  a  clark  ;  the  cure  is  well  supplyed,  and  all  par- 
ties pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which  ^Chrysostome  complained 

'IhiPtolltn  met  with  my  self,  and  conferred  with,  divers  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  countrey,  no 
vUt  lafcihiM,  If  not  to  be  preferred  fSv^brers  Und  of  learning,  to  many  of  onr  academicks.  ^  Ipse, 
Sot  IfHis  Tillies  oomitatiis,  Homere^  W nihil  attuleris,  ibl,  Homere,  foras.  <  Et  legat  historlcos. 
tattmm  Mfcrft  omnea,  Tsmquam  unSlM  digitosque  suoa.  Juv.  Sat.  7.  i  Juvenal.  ^  Tu  vero 
Scat  tfif^iiiB  sia.  mam  sooo  fcitndlnfi  emiriiiens,  nisi  plnmbea  eomm  oorda  ami  rel  ai^enti  malleo 
«aM«M,  ac  SaUabQiicnels,  Polycnit.  Ub.  6.  c.  10.  ^  Juven.  Sat.  7.  «  Enge  1  bene !  no  need. 
OiBttA  aai.  L  s.  Dos  IpiMHMfif  tlbiope  oongiartnm  est.  ■  Qoatoor  ad  portas  ecclesias  ftua  ad 
rt  dlHH«al£  atqo*  I>^-  Rolcot.  •lib.  contra  OentUea,  de  BabiU, 
mm^m  %  Oigtzedbyi^OOgle 
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of  in  hit  time :  qui  opulentioret  sunt,  in  ordinem  parasitorum  cogunt  eos^  et 
ipiOi  tamquam  canes  ad  mensas  suas  enutriunt,  eorumque  impudenUs  ven- 
tres iniquarum  canarum  reUquUs  differdunt,  iisdem  pro  arbitrio  abutentes  : 
rich  men  keep  theie  lecturers,  m»d  fiiwning  parasites,  like  so  many  dogs,  at 
their  tables ;  and,  filling  thdr  hmigry  gnte  with  the  o&ls  of  their  meat,  they 
abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them  say  what  they  propose,     p  As 
children  do  by  a  bird  or  a  butterfly e  in  a  string,  pull  in  and  let  him  out  cls 
tl^  listy  do  they  by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,  command  their 
wits,  let  in  and  out,  as  to  them  it  seems  best.     If  the  patron  be  precise,  so 
must  his  chaplain  be ;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  clark  must  be  so  too,  or  else  be 
turned  out.    These  are  those  darks  which  serve  the  turn,  whom  they  com- 
monly entertain,  and  present  to  church-livings,  whilst  in  Uie  mean  time  we, 
that  are  university-men,  Uke  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture,  tarry 
out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungathered  in  a  garden,  and  are  never 
used  •    or    as  too  many  candles,  illuminate  our  selves  alone,  obscuring  one 
anothers  light,  and  are  not  discerned  here  at  all ;  the  least  of  which,  translated 
to  a  dark  room,  or  to  some  couutrey  benefice,  where  it  might  shine  apart, 
would  give  a  fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.     Whilst  we  lye  waiting  here 
(as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  pool  of  *>Bethesda,  till  the  angel  stirred  the 
water)  expecting  a  good  hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  pre- 
ferment. /I  have  not  yet  said.     If,  m&c  long  expectation,  much  expence, 
travel,  earnest  suit  of  our  selves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  benefice  at 
last  our  misery  begins  afiesh  ;  we  are  suddenly  encountered  with  the  flesh, 
world,  and  devil,  with  a  new  onset :  we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of 
troubles ;  we  come  to  a  ruinous  house,  which,  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be 
necessarily  (to  our  great  damage)  repaired :  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for 
dilapidations,  or  else  sued  our  ^ves ;  and,  scarce  yet  settled,  we  are  called 
upon  for  our  predecessors  arrerages :  first  fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly 
to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procurations,  &c.  and  (which  is  most  to  be  feared) 
we  light  upon  a  crackt  title,  as  it  befell  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and 
charge  of  his  Begin® :  he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  coept- 
musque  ("^saith  \ie)strenue  litigare,  et  implacabili  bello  confligere :  at  length, 
after  ten  years  suit,  (as  long  as  Troyes  siege)  when  he  had  tired  himself,  and 
spent  his  money,  he  was  fain  to  leave  all  for  quietness  sake,  and  give  it  up 
to  his  adveiwy.     Or  else  we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domi- 
neering ofiicOT,  fleeced  by  those  greedy  harpyes  to  get  more  fees,  we  stand  in 
fear  of  some  precedent  lapse ;  we  fall  amount  refractory,  seditious  sectaries, 
peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a  lascivious  rout  of  atheistical  Epicures, 
that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  litigious  people,  (those  wild  beasts  of  £ph€^ 
sus  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  without  much  repining, 
or  compelled  by  long  suit ;  laid  clericis  oppido  infesti,  an  old  axiom ;   all 
they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had  from  the  church ;  and,  by  such  uncivil 
harsh  dealings,  they  make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not   his 
life :  and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it,  as  often  it 
falls  out,  fit)m  a  polite  and  terse  academick,  he  must  turn  rustick,  rude, 
melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or  else,  as  many  do,  become  maltsters, 
grasiers,  chapmen,  &c.  (now  banished  from  the  academy,  all  commerce  of  the 
Muses,  knd  confined  to  a  countrey  village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Rome  to  Poatus) 
and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiote  and  clowns. 

Nos  interim  quod  attinet,  (nee  enim  immunes  ab  hac  noxd  sumus)  idem 

reatus  manet ;  idem  nobis,  et  si  non  multo  gravius,  crimen  objici  potest : 

pPrMoIbant.  Imperaat,  in  ordlaem  cogant}  Ingcninm  nottrum,  mn^  todt  vldeUtar.  astrtnfoiil  et 

Srom  cwtratSTHdntltu.         '  John  5.         » Eptot  L  1  Jw  rafl^ctu  5|-\<f^R  fl^nortul |m>. 
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mosird  emim  culpdjit^  nostra  incurid,  nostrd  avaritid,  quod  tamfrequenteSy 
Jmdmqwefiant  in  ecclesid  nundinationeSj  (templum  est  venale,  Deusque)  tot 
sordes  imvekoHtur^  tanta  grassetur  impietas,  tanta  nequitiaf  tarn  insanM 
lEuripuSy  et  turbarum  testuariutny  nostroy  inquamy  omnium  (cusade- 
trnprimis)  vitiojit.  Quod  tot  resp,  maUs  afficiatuTy  a  nobis  semi- 
I ;  ultro  malum  hoc  accersimuSy  et  qudvis  contumelid,  qudvis  interim 
wuserid  digniy  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri  posse  speramus, 
qmmm  tot  indies  sine  deiectu  pauperes  alumniy  terrve  Jiliiy  et  cujuscunque 
orduus  homundonesy  ad  gradus  certatim  admittantur  ?  qui  si  definitionemy 
distiMctianemque  unam  aut  alteram  memoriter  edidicerinty  et  pro  more  tot 
amnas  m  dialtcticd  posuerinty  non  refert  quo  profeciUy  quales  demujn  sinty 
i£ot4Sy  nugatoreSy  otiatoreSy  aleatoreSy  compotereSy  indigniy  libidinis  volup- 
tatumque  admiaistriy  Sponsi  Penelopes,  nebulones,  Alcinoique,  mode  tot 
annos  in  academid  insumpserinty  et  se  pro  togatis  venditdrint;  lucri  caussdy 
ef  ajmicarum  intercessu  prasentantur :  addo  etiamy  et  magnijicis  nonnun- 
quam  elogiu  morum  et  scientite ;  et,  jam  valedicturiy  testimonialibus  hisce 
UteriSy  amplissime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiamy  konorantury  ab  iisy  qui 
fidei  stut  et  existimationis  jacturam  proculdubio  faciunt,  Doctores  enim 
et  pn^essores  (quod  ait  ^ille)  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex  professionibus  fre- 
quenlibusy  et  tumultuarib  potius  quam  legitimis,  commodA  sua  promoveaut, 
et  ez  dispendio  publico  suum  faciant  incrementum.  Id  solum  in  votis 
kabent  aitnut  plerumque  magistratuSy  ut  ab  incipientium  numero  ^pecunias 
emmmgant ;  nee  multum  interest y  qui  sinty  literatores  an  literatiy  modo  pin- 
guesy  nitidiy  ad  aspectum  speciosiy  et  (quod  verbo  dicam)  pecuniosi  sint, 
*  Pkiiosophastri  licentiantur  in  artibuSy  artem  qui  non  habent ;  ^eosque 
sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui  null&  preediti  sunt  sapientid,  et  nihil  ad  gradum, 
pra^erquam  velle,  adferunt.  Theologastri^  {solvant  modo)  satis  superque 
doetiy  peromnes  honorum  gradus  evehuntur  et  ascendunt,  Atque  hincjit 
quod  tajn  viles  scurnSy  tot  passim  idiotiSy  literarum  crepusculo  positiy  larva 
pastoruMy  circumforaneiy  vagiy  bardiy  fungiy  crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus 
m  sacrosanctos  theologies  aditus  illotis  pedibus  irrumpanty  prmier  invere- 
eundam  frontem  adferentes  nihily  vulgares  quondam  quisquiliaSy  et  scho- 
lariuM  qu^edam  nugamentay  indigna  quce  vel  recipiantur  in  triviis.  Hoc 
illud  indignum  genus  hominum  et  famelicumy  indignumy  vagumy  ventris 
mandpiumy  ad  stivam  potius  relegandumy  ad  haras  apUus  quam  ad  araSy 
quod  ^vinas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit — hi  sunt  qui  pulpita  complenty 
in  mdes  nobilium  irrepunty  ety  quum  reliquis  vita  destituantur  subsidiisy  ob 
corporis  et  animi  egestatemy  aliarum  in  repub.  partium  minime  capaces  sint^ 
ad  sacram  hanc  anchoram  confugiunt,  sacerdotium  quovis  modo  captanteSy 
non  ex  sinceritatCy  (quod  ^Paulus  ait)  sed  cauponantes  verbutn  Dei.  Ne 
quis  interim  viris  bonis  detractum  quid  putety  quos  habet  ecclesia  Anglicana 
quampiurimosy  egregie  doctoSy  illustreSy  in  facta  fama  homines,  et  plures 
/arson  quam  quavis  Europa  provincia  ;  ne  quis  a  florentissimis  academiisy 
qua  viros  undequaque  doctissimosy  omni  virtutum  genere  suspiciendoSy 
abunde  producunt;  et  multo  plures  utraque  habit uray  multo  splendidior 
futuray  si  non  ha  sordes  splendidum  lumen  ejus  obfuscarenty  obstaret  cor- 
mpHo,  et  cauponantes  quadam  Harpgiay  proletariique,  bonum  hoc  nobis  non 
inviderent.  Nemo  enim  tam  cacd  mente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsvm  videat ;  nemo 
tarn  stolido  ingeniOy  qui  non  intelligat ;  tam  pertinaci  judicioy  qui  non 
agnoscaty  ab  his  idiotis  drcumforaneis  sacram  pollui  theologiamy  ac  cob- 
testes  MusaSy  quasi  profanum  quiddamy  prostitui,     Viles  animse  et  effrontes 

•  Jm.  Acad.  cap.  tf.  *  AccMamiu  pecimlani,  demlttamoa  aainum,  at  apud  Patavlnos  Italoe.  ■  Hot 
■•B  It*  Bridem  peratrfaod.  In  Philoaophaatro,  CoracedSA  LatlnA,  in  JEdt  Chrlatl  Oxon.  pubUce  babiU, 
■ao  ISlf.  Feb.  16.       *  Sat.  Manip.       ^^  1  Cor.  7.  17. 
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(sic  enim  Lutherus*alicubi  vocat)  lucelli  caussSl,  ut  muses  ad  mulctra,  ad 
nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  advolant :  in  spem  sacerdotii,  cujuslibet  honoris^ 
officii,  in  quamvis  aulam,  urbem  se  ingerunt,  ad  quodvis  se  ministeriuim 
compununt : 

-Ut  nerrls  aUenlt  mobDe  ttgnain 


^ofiam  sequentes,  psittaconim  more,  in  pnedee  spem  quidvis  effutiunt;  obse^ 
cundantes parasiti  ('Erasmus  ait)  quidvis  decent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadent, 
et  contra  conscientiam  probant,  non  ut  salutarem  reddant  ^egem,  sed  ut 
magnificam  sibi   parent  fortunam.     'Opiniones   quasvis  et  decreta  contra 
verbum   Dei  astruunt,  ne   offendant  patronum,  sed   ut  retineant  favorem 
procerum  et  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accumulent.     Eo  etenim 
plerumque  animo  ad  tkeologiam  accedunt,  non  ut  rem  divinam,  sedut  suamy 
faciant :  non  ad  ecclesuB  bonum  promovenduniy  sed  expilandum ;  qucerentes 
(quod  Pavlus  ait)  non  qu6e  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quoe  sua,  non  Domini  ihesaurutn^ 
sed  ut  sibi  suisque  thesaurizent.     Nee  tantum  iis,  qui  mlioris,fortun€e,  et 
abject€B  sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  vsu  est ;  sed  et  medios,  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicam 
episcopos,    hoc  malum  invasit.     **  Dicite,  pontifices,  in  sacris  quid  facit 
aurum  ?  «  summos  seepe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia ;  et  qui  reliquis  momm 
probitate  prcslticerentfhifacemprceferunt  ad  simoniam,et  in  corruptionis  hunc 
scopulum  impingentes,  non  tondent  pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  et,  quocunque  se 
conferunt,  expilant,  exhauriunt,  abradunt,  magnum  fam(B  sua,  si  non  animtB, 
naufragium  facientes  ;ut  non  ab  injimis  ad  summos,  sed  a  summis  ad  in/imos, 
malum  promandsse  videatur,  et  illud  verum  sit,  quod  ille  olim  lusit,  Emerat 
ille  prius,  venderejure  potest :  Simoniacus  enim  (quod  cum  Leone  dieam)  gra- 
tiam  nonaccipit;  si  non  accipit,non  habet;  et  si  non  habet,nec  gratus  potest  esse, 
nee  gratis  dare :  tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  nonnulli,  qui  ad  clavum  sedent,a 
promovendo  reliquos,  ut  penitus  impediant,  probe  sibi  conscii,  quibus  artihus 
illic  pervenerint :  ^nam  qui  ob  Hteras,  emersisse  illos  credat  desipit ;  qui  vero 
ingenii,  eruditionis,  experienti«,probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musarum  id  esse  pretium 
putAt(quod olim  re  verdfuit, hodie  promittitur)  planissime  insanit.   Utcunque 
vel  undecunque  malum  hoc  originem  ducat,  (non  ultra  quceram)  ex  his  pri^ 
mordiis  caepit  vitiorum  colluvies;  omnis  calamitas,  omne  miseriarum  agmen, 
in  ecclesiam  invehitur,    Hinc  tarn  frequens  simonia ;  hinc  or  Ice  querelcs, 
fraudes,  imposturce :  ab  hoc  fonte  se  derivdrunt  omnes  nequitus, — ne  quid 
obiter  dicam  de  ambitione,  adulatione  plusquam  aulicd,  ne  tristi  domicoenio 
labor ent,  de  luxu,  defcedo  nonnunquam  vitm  exemplo,  quo  nonnullus  ojfen- 
dunt,  de  compotatione  Sybariticd,  8fC.    Hinc  ille  squalor  academicus,  tristes 
hac  tempestate  Camcenfle,  quum  quiins  homunculus,  artium  ignaruS,  his 
artibus  assurgat,  hunc  in  modum  promoveatur  et  ditescat,  ambitiosis  ap- 
pellationibus  insignis,  et  multis  dignitatibus  augustus,  vulgi  oculus  per- 
stringat,  bene  se  habeat,  et  grandia  gradiens,  majestatem  quamdam  ac  am- 
plitudinem  pr<B  se  ferens,  miramque  solicitudinem,  barbd  reverendus  togd 
nitidus,  purpurd  coruscus,  supellectilis  splendors  et  famulorum  numero 
maxime  conspicuus.     Quales  status  (quod  ait  *ille)  quee  sacris  in  sedibus 
columnis  imponuntur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntur,  ac  si  insudarent,  quum  re 
veri  sensu  sint  carentes,  et  nihil  saxeam  abjuvent  firmitatem;  Atlantes  videri 
volunt,  quum  sitit  stattUB  lapidece,   umbratiles  re  verd  homunciones  fungi 
foTsan  et  bartU,  nihil  a  saxo  differ entes  ;  quum  interim  docti  viri,  et  vitct 
sanctioris  ornamentis  prctditi,  qui  astum  diei  sustinent,  his  iniqud  sorts  ser- 
viant,  minima  forsan  salario  contenti,  puris  nominibus  nuncupati,  humiles^ 

■Comment,  in  Gal.         THdnsius.         'EcckBlatt.         »Lutb.  inGal.        ^Ften.8at.2.        •Salhist. 
«S«t.Meirtp.       •BiKleos><l«As8e,Ub.6.  ,      rA/^^i.> 
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tfkcwi ;  mmlieque  digniores  licety  egenteSj  inhonoraliy  vitam  privam  ptivatam 
9fi9mi;  temtique  sepulti  sacerdotio,  vel  in  collegiis  suis  in  mtemum  incarce- 
rmti^  imfimie  deHiescani ; — sed  riolo  diutius  hone  movere  sentinam.  Hinc 
UUb  laaymtgy  lugubris  Musarum  habitus;  ^kinc  ipsa  religio  (quod  cum 
SeceWo  dicam)  in  ladibrium  et  contemtum  adducitur,  ahjectum  sacerdotium, 
(atque  kac  uin  Jiunt,  ausim  dicere,  et  putidum  ^putidi  dicterium  de  clero 
Msvpttn)  putkLam  vnlgus,  inops,  rude,  sordidumy  melancholicumy  miserumy 
dtsficabile,  contemnendum. 

MEMB.  IV. 

SvBSECT.  I. — Non-necessary,  remote,  outunird,  adventitiausy  or  accidental 
causes  :  as  first  from  the  Nurse, 

0?  those  remote,  outward,  ambient  necessary  causes,  I  have  sufficiently 
diecoursed  in  the  precedent  member.  The  non-necessary,  follow  ;  of  which 
(saitfa  ^Fuchftius)  no  art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty, 
tnd  moltitade ;  so  called  not  necessary,  because  (according  to  ^Femehus) 
they  may  be  avoided^  and  used  without  necessity.  Many  of  these  acci- 
dental causes,  which  I  shall  entreat  of  here,  might  have  well  been  reduced  to 
the  former,  because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though 
sccidentallYy  and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other :  the  rest  are  contingent 
ind  evitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank  of  causes.  To  reckon 
op  al),  is  a  thing  unpossible ;  of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  con- 
tingent causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  childs  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befall  him  in 
this  kind,  is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this 
imalady  from  his  cradle.  Aulus  Gellius  (/.  12.  c,  1)  brings  in  Phavorinus, 
tint  eloquent  philosopher,  proving  this  at  large,  ^that  there  is  the  same  ver- 
tui  and  property  in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  in 
ell  other  creatures.  He  gives  instance  in  a  kid  and  lamb :  if  either  of 
tiem  suck  of  the  cithers  milk,  the  lamb  of  the  goates,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewes, 
(he  wooll  of  the  one  will  be  hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft,  Giraldus 
Cambren^  {Itinerar,  Cambrice,  I,  1.  c.  2.)  confirms  this  by  a  notable 
Gumple,  which  happened  in  his  time.  A  sow-pig  by  chance  sucked  a  brach, 
sad,  when  she  was  grown,  ^  would  miraculously  hunt  all  manner  of  deer, 
<M^  that  as  well,  or  rather  better,  than  any  ordinary  hound.  His  con- 
dosion  IS,  ™  that  men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature  and  conditions, 
by  whose  milk  they  are  fed,  Phavorinus  urgeth  it  farther,  and  demon- 
strates it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be  '^mis-shapen,  unchaste,  unhonest, 
^"^mdent,  drunk,  ® cruel,  or  the  like,  the  child  that  sucks  upon  her  breast 
vm  be  so  too :  all  other  affections  of  the  mind,  and  diseases,  are  almost 
^opaffedy  as  it  were,  and  imprinted  in  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the 
nones  milk,  as  pox,  leprosie,  melancholy,  &c.  Cato,  for  some  such  reason, 
voold  make  his  servants  children  suck  upon  his  wives  breast,  because,  by 
tbt  means,  they  would  love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood 
itgree  with  them.  A  more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by 
inolk,  cannot  be  given,  than  that  of  PDion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligulas 

'I*bd»np.Oaaoram.         sCnnpiaB.  i^  Prooem.  Ub.  2.    Nnlls  an  coiifltitid  potest.  '  Ub.  1. 

<•  It.  ^  moitonim  caunls.    Qom  dedtnare  licet,  ant  nulU  neceaaitate  utlmiir.  J  Quo  aemel  eat  im. 

^■l>Rcaia.aerT«bitodorem  Testa  dtn.    Hor.  ^  Slcut  valet  ad  fingendaa  corpoiia  atque  animi  slmili- 

Mtaat  via  ei  natara  semlnia,  ale  quoque  lactla  proprletaa.  Neque  id  in  bominibus  aolum»  sed  in  pecndi> 
^  wliailuiiiiim :  nanr  ri  OTinm  lacte  boedi,  ant  caprarum  agni  alerentur,  constat  fieri  in  bis  lanam 
WOMB,  In  tUla  *^i»*»"«  gind  teoeriorem.  >  Adulta  in  fenmun  persequutione  ad  miraculom  usqoe 
PpL  ■  Tub  admal  quodlibet,  quam  bomo,  ab  illA,  ci^jos  lacte  nutritur,  naturam  contrabit.  ■  im- 
Pf^  fa*«M»K  ionmiBca,  temnlenta  nntrix,  ftc.  quoniam  in  moribns  efformandis  magnam  siepe  partem 
■IMmi  altrida  d  natwa  Uctia  tenet.       •  Hyrcanseqoe  admArunt  ubera  tigres.    Vlrg.  i  Ub.  S.  de 
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cruelty ;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  hther  nor  mother,  but  to  his  cruel 
nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps  with  blood  still  when  he  sucked,  which 
made  him  such  a  murderer,  and  to  express  her  cruelty  to  an  hair ;  and  that 
of  Tiberius,  who  was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  murse  was  such  a  one. 
Etf  81  delira  fuerity  (^one  observes)  tii/aiifti/iiiii  delirum  faciei ;  if  die  be 
a  fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  will  take  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  mis- 
affected  ;  which  Franciscus  Barbaras  (/.  2.  c.  ult.  de  re  uxorid)  proves  at  full, 
aiid  Ant.  Guivarra  {lib,  2.  de  Marco  Aurelio)  :  the  child  will  surely  partici- 
pate. For  bodily  sickness,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made.  Titus,  Vespasians 
son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so  (Lampndius)  :  and,  if  we 
may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children  catch  the  pox  from  a  bad  nurse, 
(Botaldus,  cap,  61,  de  lue  Vener,)  Besides  evil  attendance,  negligence,  and 
many  gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much  danger  may 
so  come  to  the  child.  ""For  these  causes  Aristotle  {Polit,  lib.  7.  c.  17),  Pha- 
vorinus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  would  not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at  all,  but 
every  mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be ;  for  a 
sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  natura  intemperies 
(so  •Guatso  calls  it)  :  'tis  fit  therefore  she  should  be  nurse  her  self;  the  mother 
will  be  more  careful,  loving  and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such 
hired  creatures ;  this  all  tlic  world  acknowledgeth :  convenientissimum  est  (as 
Rod.  a  Castro,  de  nat.  mulierum,  lib,  4.  c.  12.  in  many  words  confesseth)  ma- 
trem  ipsam  lactare  infantem,  (who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ?)  and  which 
some  women  most  curiously  observe ;  amount  the  rest,  *that  queen  of  France, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when, 
in  her  absence,  a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till 
she  had  made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.  But  she  was  too  jealous.  If  it 
be  so,  as  many  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or 
well  able  to  be  a  nurse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  (as  "  Plutarch  doth 
in  his  book  de  liberis  educandiSy  and  ^S.  Hierome,  lib,  2.  epist,  27.  Lcetis  de 
institut,  fl,  Magninus,  part,  2.  Reg,  sanit,  cap.  7,  and  the  said  Rodericus) 
that  they  make  choice  of  a  sound  woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest, 
free  from  bodily  diseases,  if  it  be  possible,  and  all  passions  and  perturba- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  ^ folly,  melancholy :  for  such  pas- 
sions corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  temperature  of  the  child,  which,  now 
being  ^udum  et  molle  lutuniy  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.  And  if  such 
a  nurse  may  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  withall,  let  Pha- 
vorinus  and  M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I  had  rather  accept 
of  her  in  some  cases  than  the  mother  her  self;  and  (which  Bonacialus  the 
physician,  Nic.  Biesius  the  politician,  lib,  4.  de  repub.  cap.  8.  approves) 
ysome  nurses  are  muck  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers.  For  why  may  not 
the  mother  be  naught,  a  peevish  drunken  flurt,  a  waspish  cholerick  slut,  a 
crazed  piece,  a  fool,  (as  many  mothers  are)  unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ? 
There  is  more  choice  of  nurses  than  mothers  ;  and  therefore,  except  the 
mother  be  most  vertuous,  staid,  a  woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a 
sound  complexion,  I  would  have  all  children,  in  such  cases,  committed  to 
discreet  strangers.  And  'tis  the  only  way  (as  by  marriage  they  are  engrafted 
to  other  families)  to  alter  the  breed,  or,  if  any  thing  be  amiss  in  the  mother, 
(as  Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom,  2.  lib.  de  morb,  hared.)  to  prevent 
diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualifie  the  childs  ill-disposed 
temperature,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy,  if 
good  choice  be  made  of  such  a  nurse. 

1  Bcda,  c.  27. 1. 1.  Ecdcs.  hiat.       '  Ne  intltlTo  lactls  aUmento  degeneret  corpus,  et  anlnnit  corroiniMtiur. 

•  Lib.  8.  d«  dr.  conaerv.       *  Stephanua.       ■  To.  2.    Nutrlcea  non  quaavia,  aed  maziine_proba%  demmaa. 

*  Nutilx  non  ait  laadva  aot  temulenta.    Hier.       "^  Prohlbendom  n«  atoUda  lactet.       «  ftra.       t  Nutrieaa 
Interdum  matrlbua  aunt  mcUorM. 
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SuBSEcr.  II. — Educatioriy  a  Cause  of  Melancholy . 

Educatiov,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  melancholy,  may  justly  challenge 
the  next  place  ;  for,  if  a  man  escape  a  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil 
bringiiig  up.    *  Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  cause :  bad 
pnentB,  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous,  too  severe,  too 
rmiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often  fountains  and  furtherers  of  this 
dinase.    Parents,  and  such  as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children ,  offend 
mny  times  in  that  they  are  too  stem,  alway  threatning,  chiding,  brawling, 
whipfHng,  or  striking;  by  means  of  which,  tneir  poor  children  are  so  disheart- 
ened and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have  any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their 
fives,  or  take  pleasure  in  any  thing.     There  is  a  great  moderation  to  be  had  in 
mch  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  makmg  or  marring  of  a  child. 
Some  friglit  their  children  with  beggars,  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry, 
or  be  otherways  unruly  :  but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many  times,  saith 
Lavater  {de  spectris,  part,  1 .  cap,  6)  :  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  incidunt,  et 
nodu  dormientes  clamant ;  for  fear  they  fall  into  many  diseases,  and  cry  out 
in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives :  these  things  ought 
not  at  ally  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion.     Tyrannical,  im- 
patient, bairbrain'd  school-masters,  aridi  magistri,  so  *  Fabius  terms  them, 
Ajacesflagelli/eriy  are,  m  this  kind,  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners :  they 
inke  many  children  endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school : 
with  bad  diet,  if  they  boord  in  their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill  usage, 
they  quite  pervert  their  temperature  of  body  and  mind — still  chiding,  rayling, 
frovming,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  aie/racti  animisy  moped  many 
tbnes,  weary  of  their  lives,  ^nimid  severitate  deficiunt  et  desperanty  and  think 
no  shivery  in  the  world  (as  once  I  did  myself)  like  to  that  of  a  grammar  scho- 
hr.     Pr^tcepterum  ineptiis  discruciantur  ingenia  puerorunty  saith  Erasmus : 
they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.     St.  Austin,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  confess,  liod  4.  ca,  calls  this  schooling  m€/tcti/o5am  necessitatemy  and  else- 
where a  martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured 
in  mind  for  learning  Greek;  nulla  verba  noveram;  et  s<Bvis  terroribus  et 
peenisy  ut  n6ssemy  instabatur  mihi  vehementer :  I  knew  nothing ;  and  with 
cruel  terrours  and  punishments  I  was  daily  compel'd.     ^  Beza  complains  in 
fike  case  of  a  rigorous  schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that  made  him,  by  his  continual 
thunder  and  threats,  once  in  a  mind  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met  by 
the  way  with  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  misery  for  the 
time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.     Trincavellius  {lib,  1.  consil,  16)  had  a 
patient  nineteen  years  of  age,  extremely  melancholy,  ob  nimium  studium 
Tarvitu  et  prtBceptoris  minaSy  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  **  tutors 
threats.     Many  masters  are  hard  hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and 
by  that  means  do  so  deject,  with  terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so  crucifie 
them,  that  they  become  desperate,  and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Odiers  again,  in  that  opposite  extream,  do  as  great  harm  by  their  too 
much  remissness ;  they  give  them  no  bringing  up ;  no  calling  to  busie  them- 
tehres  about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good 
course ;  by  means  of  which,  their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried 
away  with  that  stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness^  g^n^ing  &nd  many  such 
irregular  courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents,  and  mischief 
themselves.  Too  much  indulgence  causeth  the  like,  •  inepta  pafris  lenitas 
€t  facilitas  pravQy  when  as,  Micio  like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great 

•  lib.  de  DMrtite  capitis,  cap.  de  numli.  Hand  poatrema  caosaa  rapiratatiir  educatlo,  inter  baa  mentia 
■ImIIi  iwtlnnli  laiiawai  — InjiMta  novarea.  •  Ub.  2.  cap.  4.  ^  Idem.  Et,  onod  maxima  nooet,  dum  In 
tMBrta  Ita  tlmcnt,  nihil  ocoaatKr.  «  Rmftt.  ad  Testam..  <  Ffau  mantis  pcedagogico  sapardlio  abstuUt, 
qosB  nnqoam  pneceptis  sals  sapientjg  Instlllavit.       •  Ter.  Adel.  8.  4. 
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allowsmce,  they  feed  their  childrens  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench,  riot, 
swagger,  and  do  what  they  will  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with  a 
noise  of  musicians. 

'OlMonet,  potet,  <AtaX  anfoente  de  mco,  |     Vestem  ?  resarcienir. Fadat  qtiod  lubet, 

Amat  ?  dabttar  a  me  uqgentum,  dura  eilt  oommodmn.        Suraat,  cooMunat,  penlat :  decreCum  est  paii . 
Foffee  eAvglt  ?  retatnentur :  diaddlt  | 

But,  as  Demea  told  him ,  tu  ilium  corrumpi  sinisy  your  lenity  will  he  his  undoing  ; 
pravidere  videorjam  diem  ilium,  quum  hie  egensprofugiet  aliquo  mililattun  s 
I  foresee  his  mine.     So  parents  oflen  err :  many  fond  mothers,  especiallv^  dote 
so  much  upon  their  children,  like  <  iBsopsape,  till  m  the  end  they  crush  them 
to  death.    Corporum  nutrices,  animarumnoverc^B,  pampering  up  their  bodies 
to  the  undoing  of  their  souls,  they  will  not  let  them  be  **  corrected  or  controlled, 
but  still  soothed  up  in  every  thing  they  do,  that  in  conclusion,  they  bring  aor- 
rowy  shame,  heaviness,  to  their  parents,  (Ecclus,  cap.  30.  8. 9.)  become  wan'^ 
ton,  stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ;  rude,  untaught,  head-strong,  incor- 
rigible, and  graceless.  They  love  them  so  foolishly,  (saith  ^  Cardan)  that  they 
rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  vertue,  but  it^ury,  not  to 
learning,  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all  pleasure 
and  licentious  behaviour.     Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows  not 
this  of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?    J  Education  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind 
and  will,  and  J  would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  our  selves  did  not  spoile  our  chil- 
drens  manners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken 
the  strength  of  their  bodies  and  minds.    That  causeth  custom,  custom  nature^ 
&c.    For  these  causes,  Plutarch  (in  his  book  de  lib.  educ.)  and  Hierom,  {episi. 
lib.  1.  epist.  17.  to  Lata  de  institut.Jili(B)  ^vesa  most  especial  charge  to  all 
parents,  and  many  good  cautions  aboutbringmg  upof  children,  that  they  be  not 
committed  to  undiscreet,  passionate.  Bedlam  tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or 
covetous  persons,  and  spare  for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and 
taught ;  it  being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.     For  such  parents  as  do 
otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  like  them  ^  that  are  more  careful  of  their  shooes 
than  of  their  feet,  that  rate  their  wealth  above  their  children.     And  he, 
(saith  *  Cardan)  that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informedy 
or  to  a  close  abby  to  fast  and  learn  wisdom  together,  doth  no  other,  than  that 
he  be  a  learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man. 

SuBSECT.  III. —  Terrours  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

TuLLT  (in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans)  distinguisheth  these  terrours  which 
arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other 
fehrs ;  and  so  doth  Patritius  {lib.  5.  tit.  4.  de  regis  institut.)  Of  all  fears, 
they  are  most  pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion, that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered,  causing  more  grievous  and 
fiercer  melancholy,  (as  Felix  Plater,  c.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.  "^  speaks  out  of 
his  experience)  than  any  inward  cause  whatsoever ;  and  imprints  it  self  so 
forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain,  humours,  that,  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were 

*Ttx.  Adel.  act.  1.  ac.  2.  cCamerarhu,  em.  77.  cent.  3.  hath  elegantly  ezpreaied  H  fai  an  embleme : 
perdlt  amando,  &c.  ^Prov.  13.  24.  He  that  apareth  the  rod  hates  hiaaon.  '  lib.  2.  de  conaoL  Ttam 
atulte  pueroa  dillghnoa,  ut  odiaae  potina  rldeamur :  Uloa  non  ad  vf rtutem  aed  ad  bOuriam,  non  ad  eniditlonem 
aed  ad  luzam,  non  ad  ritam  aed  roluptatem  educantea.  i  Lib.  1.  c.  8.  Edncatlo  altera  natora ;  alterat 
anlmoa  et  yoluntateni :  atque  utinam  (inqult)  llberorum  nostrorum  morea  non  ipai  perderemna,  quum  fnfui- 
tlam  atatim  deUcUa  aolyimua ;  molUor  lata  educatio,  quam  indulgentiam  vocanraa,  nervoe  omnea,  et  mentis 
•t  corporia,  frangit :  fit  ex  hia  conauetudo,  Inde  natura.  ^  Perinde  agit  ac  aiqula  de  calceo  ait  aolidtua, 
pedem  nihil  curet.  Juven.  Nil  patri  minua  eat  quam  fillua.  '  lib.  8.  de  aaplent.  Qnl  aTarla  pcedagogta 
pueroa  alendoa  dant»  vel  claoaos  In  coenobila  jejunare  aimul  et  aapere,  nihil  aliud  agont,  nlal  nt  aint  Tel  non 
aine  atultitiA  emditi,  vel  non  integrft  vit&  sapientea.  ■•  Terror  et  metoa,  maxlme  ex  timproviao  acddentea, 
Ita  animnm  commorent,  at  apiritua  nunquam  recuperent :  gravioremque  mdanehoUam  terror  fidt,  qttam 
qnie  ab  taitcra&  canaaA  lit.  Impreaaio  tam  fortia  tai  apiritibiia  humorUniaque  cerebri,  nt,  «ztract4  tot&  ana. 
g^att4maaa4»  ttgre  ecprlmatur }  «t  b»e  bori«nda  spedes  melaiKd^^ 
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let  out  of  ike  hody^  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of 
melancholy  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been  often  brought  before  him^  and 
troubles  and  affrights  commonly  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  of  all  sorts, 
"Hercules  de  Saxonii  calls  tlus  kind  of  melancholy  (ab  agitatione  spirit 
Uam)  hy  a  peculiar  name ;  it  comes  from  the  agitation,  motion,  contraction, 
diiat^ion  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of  humours,  and  produceth 
itroDg  effects.  This  terrour  is  most  usually  caused  (as  ^  Plutarch  m\\  have) 
frcm  some  imminent  danger,  when  a  terrible  object  is  at  hand,  heard,  seen, 
or  conceived,  ^  truly  appearing,  or  in  a  ^ dream:  and  many  times,  the  more 
wdden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

'9lBt  terror  cnlmtoteC  cor  ■ttonitninBaUt,  I     Their  soul'a  affrlgbt,  their  heart  amased  quakes, 

Pmdimqiie  ticpidia  palpitat  rtaiM  Jecnr.  |     The  trembling  Urer  panta  Ith*  Telns,  and  alcea. 

Aitenidoras  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  croco- 
dile (£a«refi/iii«,  7.  de  melon,)  ^  The  massacre  at  lions,  in  1572,  in  the  reign 
of  Chifles  the  ninth,  was  so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died, 
groit-bellbd  women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all  af- 
fingked  and  agast.  Many  lose  &eir  wits  ^  by  the  sudden  sight  of  some  spectrum 
or  devil,  a  tlung  very  common  in  all  ages,  (saith  Lavater,  par^.  1.  cap,  9.)  as 
Orates  did  at  the  si^t  of  the  Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as 
'Ptottnias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  poppoKvKtia,  which  so  terrific 
tbeir  soab.     Or  if  they  be  but  afinghted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest, 

( *  at  pnerl  trepidant,  atque  omnia  cfeda 

Id  tcnebrla  metiront 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  sore  afraid)  they  are 
the  worse  for  it  all  their  Uves  :  some,  by  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions, or  any  such  dismal  objects.  Themison  the  physician  fell  into  an  hy- 
drophobia by  seeing  one  sick  of  that  disease  (Dioscorides  I,  6.  c.  33):  or  by 
the  sight  of  a  monster,  a  carcase,  they  are  dkquieted  many  months  follow- 
uig,  and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  coarse  hath  been,  for  a  world 
would  not  be  alone  with  a  dead  man,  or  lye  in  that  bed  many  years  after, 
in  which  a  man  hath  died.  At  ^  Basil,  a  many  little  children,  in  the  spring 
time,  went  to  gather  flowers  in  a  meadow  at  the  towns  end,  where  a  male- 
&ctor  bung  in  gibbets :  at  gazing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and 
Bttde  it  stir ;  by  which  accident  the  children  affirighted  ran  away :  one,  slower 
tbn  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the  stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her, 
cried  out  it  came  after,  and  was  so  terribly  aflri^hted,  that  for  many  dayes 
•he  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep ;  she  could  not  oe  pacified,  but  melancholy 
died.  «In  the  same  town,  another  child,  beyond  the  Rhine,  saw  a  grave 
opened,  and,  npon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  troubled  in  mind,  that  she 
could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after  departed,  and  was  buried  by  it 
(Platerus,  observat,  I.  I),  A  gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  saw  a  fat  hog 
cot  up,  when  the  intrals  was  opened,  and  a  noysome  savour  oflended  her 
Bose,  she  mudi  misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide  :  a  physician,  in  pre- 
MDC8,  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements,  and  aggra- 
vated the  matter  by  some  other  loathsome  instances,  in  so  much,  this  nice 
gentlewoman  apprehended  it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a  vomiting, 
was  so  mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that,  with  all  his  art  and 

*TntL  de  mdan.  cap.  7.  et  8.  Non  ab  intemperle,  ted  agitatione,  dihUatlone,  contractione,  motn  tplri- 
^■Bik  •  Lib.  de  fiarL  et  Tirtnt.  Alex.  Pnesertim  ineonte  perlcolo,  nbi  ret  prope  adannt  tenibUea. 
'n  AtMoDt  hflvrcDdft,  revaim  appartnte,  Tel  per  insomnia,  naterus.  4  A  painters  wife  in  Basil,  1600, 
"  '  "l  ilfiBB  bdk»  nKNrtmim :  mde  mdanchoUca conaolari  nolult.  '  Senec.  Here.  (Et.  •  Qnarta  pan 
~  de  aCata  reUfloelB  in  Gallii  snb  Carolo  ix.  U70.  *  Ex  occursn  dsemonom  aliqol  Airore  corri- 
,  at  aapeilwtlA  naUnm  est.  ■  Ub.  8.  in  Arcad.  *  Lucret.  «  Puellae  extra  nrbem  in  prato 
' »  et  melamehollca  domnm  redlit }  per  dies  aliqnot  yexata,  dum  mortua  eat.    Plater. 


Ingrtssa  sepolcnun  recens  apertum,  yidit  cadaver,  et  dommn  sabito  revoaa 

,  _.  panooa  dies  obiit,  proxinM  sepulcro  coUocata.    Altera,  patlbulum  sero  prseteriena, 

■•  vbe  axclnaa  ilUe  pemoctaretj  nnde  melancb<dica  fiurta,  per  moltoa  annoa  laboravit. 
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penwauons,  for  some  months  after,  he  could  not  restore  her  to  her  self  again; 
she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove  the  object  out  of  her  sight  {Idem),  Many 
cannot  endure  to  see  a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended;  a  man  execut^, 
or  labour  of  any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched  :  ^  or, 
if  they  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symptomes  alone  of  such  a 
disease,  or  that  which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  agast, 
ready  to  apply  it  to  themselves ;  they  are  as  much  disquieted,  as  if  they  had 
seen  it,  or  were  so  affected  themselves.  Hecatas  silfi  videntur  sommare  ;  they 
dream  and  continually  think  of  it.  As  lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such 
terrible  objects  heard,  read  or  seen  :  auditus  maximos  motut  in  corpore/acii, 
as  '  Plutarch  holds ;  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind :  sud- 
den speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they  good  or  bad,  prutoisa  minus 
oratiOy  will  move  as  much  (animum  obruere^  et  de  sede  $ud  dejicere^  as  a 

*  philosopher  observes)  will  take  away  our  sleep,  and  appetite,  disturb  and 
quite  overturn  us.  Let  them  bear  witness,  that  have  neard  those  tragical 
alarums,  out-cryes,  hideous  noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  by  irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &c.  those 
^  panick  fears,  which  often  drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense, 
understanding,  and  all,  some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives ;  they  never 
recover  it.  The  ^  Midianites  were  so  affrighted  by  Gideons  souldiers,  they 
breaking  but  every  one  a  pitcher;  and  ^  Hannibals  army,  by  such  a  panick 
fear,  was  discomfited  at  Uie  walls  of  Rome.  Augusta  Livia,  hearing  a  few 
tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  {Tu  Marcellus  m#,  ^c.)  fell  down  dead 
in  a  swoon.     Edinus,  king  of  Denmark,  by  a  sudden  sound  which  he  heard, 

*  was  turned  into  fury,  vnth  all  his  men  {Cranzius,  L  5.  Dan.  hist,  et  Alex- 
ander  ah  Alexandra ^  L  3.  c.  5.)  Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient,  that,  by 
reason  of  bad  tidings,  became  epilepticus  {cen.  2.  cura  90).  Cardan  {subtil, 
I.  IS)  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an  echo.  If  one  sense  alone 
can  cause  such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what  may  we  think,  when 
hearing,  sight,  and  those  other  senses,  are  all  troubled  at  once,  as  by  some 
earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c.?  At  Bologne  in  Italy,  anno 
1604,  there  was  such  a  tearful  earthquake  about  eleven  o*clock  in  the  night, 
(as  ^Beroaldus,  in  his  book  de  terras  motu,  hath  commended  to  posterity)  that 
all  the  city  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end,  actum  de  mor^ 
talihus ;  such  a  fearful  noise  it  made,  such  a  detestable  smell,  the  inhabitants 
were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  Audi  rem  atrocem,  et  anna- 
libus  memorandam  (mine  author  adds)  :  hear  a  strange  story,  and  worthy  to 
be  chronicled :  I  had  a  servant  at  the  time,  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold 
and  proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  >  that  he  was  at  first  melan- 
choly, after  dotai,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  with  himself.  At ''  Fuscinum 
in  Japona,  there  was  such  an  earthquake  and  darkness  on  a  sudden,  that 
many  men  were  offended  with  headach,  many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and 
melancholy,  A  t  Meacum,  whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned 
at  the  same  time ;  and  there  was  such  an  hideous  noise  withal,  like  thunder, 
andflthy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts  quaked ;  men 
and  beasts  were  incredibly  terrified.  In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same 
earthquake  was  so  terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses  ; 

rSubttiu  occnmas,  InopinaU  lectio.  'Lib.  de  auditlone.  •Theod.  Prodronnu,  Ub.  7.  AmonuB. 
b  E(hiao  cernens  Aigientet  agtnlne  tunnas.  Quia  mea  nunc  Inflat  comua  ?  Faonut  dt.  Aldat.  embl.  122. 
"  Jud.  1. 19.        '  Plutarchus,  rltA  ejus.        *  In  fVirorem  cum  socils  versus.  ^^Subltaiiena  term  motna. 

<  CoBplt  Inde  deslpere  cum  dispendio  sanitatb,  inde  adeo  dementans,  ut  bIU  lost  mortem  InfNrei.  ■•  Hto. 
torlca  relatio  de  rebus  Japonlcis*  tract.  2.  de  legat.  regis  Chlnensls,  a  LudoTlco  Frols  JeaoltA,  A.  IMS. 
Fusdni  derepente  tanta  aCris  caligo  et  Xtsrm  motus,  ut  multl  csplte  ddierent,  phurlmia  cor  moerore  et  roeUn. 
eholU  obnieretur.  Tautum  ftemltum  edebst,  ut  tonltm  Attgorem  imitari  ylderetar,  taatamque,  Stc.  In 
urbe  Sacal  tam  bonificus  Ailt,  ut  homines  vix  sul  compotes  essent,  a  senslbus  aballenatl,  mcerore  opprtaaA 
tarn  borrendo  spectaculo,  he. 
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axd  others,  by  that  horrible  spectacle,  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew  not 
what  they  did.  Blasius,  a  Christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news,  was  so  af- 
frighted for  his  part,  that,  though  it  were  two  moneths  after,  he  was  scarce 
\m  own  man,  neither  could  he  drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind. 
Many  times,  some  years  following  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  *  remem- 
brance or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible  object ;  even  all  their  lives  long,  if  men- 
tion be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa  relates  (out  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis) 
a  stoiT  of  one,  that,  after  a  distasteful  purge  which  a  physician  had  prescribed 
onto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  J  that,  at  the  very  sight  ofphysick,  he  would 
he  ^tempered :  though  he  never  so  much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box  of  phy- 
sick  long  after  would  give  him  a  purge ;  nay  the  very  remembrance  of  it  dSd 
e&ct  it ;  ^  like  travellers  and  seamen,  (saith  Plutarch)  that,  when  they  have 
been  sanded,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance 
oidy,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever, 

SuBSBcr.  IV. — Scoffs,  Calumnies,  bitter  Jests,  how  they  cause  Melancholy, 

It  is  an  old  saying,  ^  a  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a-  - 
sword:  and  many  men  are  as  much  gauled  with  a  calumny,  °*a  scurril  and 
bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  satyre,  apologe,  epigram,  stage-playes,  or  the 
ike,  as  with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are 
otherwise  happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  quibus  potentia 
iceleris  impunitatem  fecit,  are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquelline  libells 
and  satyrs :  they  fear  a  railing  °  Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field : 
which  made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  allow  him  a  liberal  pen- 
siou,  that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satyrs.  The  gods  had  their  Momus, 
Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his  Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades :  the  Ceesars 
themselves  in  Rome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  wanting  a 
Petronius,  a  Lucian,  in  those  times ;  nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an  Euphormio, 
a  Boccalinus,  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth,  pope,  ®  was  so  highly  oftended  and 
grievously  vexed  with  pasquiUers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  statue 
ttooki  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and 
hid  done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus  Suessanus,  a  facete  companion, 
disswaded  him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquils  ashes  would  turn 
to  frogs  m  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  lowder  than  before. 
Genus  irritabile  vatum ;  and  therefore  P  Socrates  (in  Plato)  adviseth  all  his 
friends,  that  respect  their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  ter- 
rible fellows,  can  praise  or  dispraise,  as  they  see  cause.  Hinc,  quum  sit  cO' 
lamus  S4Bvior  €nse,  patet.  The  prophet  David  complains  (Psal.  123.  4)  that 
his  soul  was  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  despitefulness  of 
the  proud:  and  (Psal.  55.  4)  for  the  voice  of  the  wicked,  Sfc.  and  their  hate, 
his  heart  trembled  within  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came  upon  him:  fear 
and  horrible  fear,  SfC.  (Psal.  69.  2Q)  Febuke  hath  broken  my  heart ;  and 
I  am  full  of  heaviness.  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  so 
troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men?  for  many  are 
of  so  ^petulant  a  spleen,  and  have  that  figure  sarcasmus  so  often  in  their 
mouths,  so  bitter,  so  foolish,  (as  'Balthazar  Castilio  notes  of  them)  that  they 
cannot  speak,  but  they  must  bite ;  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  and 

'  Qbobi  raMt  nUns  tristtoaiina  noctis  imago.  iQoi  solo  upectu  medidiue  morebatm  ad  pnnaiiciaiii. 
^tteatflatorea,  tA  ad  lazoin  impegerint,  ant  naaiae,  memores  sni  caafia,  non.  lata  modo  quae  offendant, 
Md  ct  aUdUa,  horrent  perpetuo  et  trenrant.  >Lerlter  TOlant,  grarfter  Tulnerant.  Bemardua. 
~ "  '  t  aandat  eorima,  mentem  aermo.  ■  Sclatia  eum  eaae  qui  a  nemlne  fare  ktI  aui  magnate  non 
habuit,  ne  moraa  ipaomm  aatyria  ania  notareC.    Oun,  Barthina,  pnefltt.  parnodld. 


■aitii.  «^<p*T»*""'»  habuit,  ne  moraa  ipaomm  aatyria  ama  notareC.  Oaap.  Bartmna,  pneftt.  parnodld. 
"  Javtaa.  in  TitA  tinu,  Grsrlaaima  tolit  fludoaia  UbdUa  nomen  aunm  ad  PaaquiUi  atatuam  ftiiaaa  lacera- 
laaidaacTit«(Qe  kSco  atatoam  demoUil,  &c.  p  Plato,  lib.  18.  de  legibua.  Qui  eziatlmationem 
canatt  PoCtaa  Teraantur,  quia  "^fg^rr  rim  habent  ad  laudandum  et  vltuperandum.  <  Petolaotl 
iphM  cacbinDO.       'CnriaL  Itb.  2rE«  quorumdam  eat  Inacitia,  ut,  quotlea  loqnl,  totlta  mordere  Ucert 
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what  company  soeyer  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  msuUing  over  Uieir 
inferioun,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depmid  upon  them,  humouring,  mis- 
usiug,  or  putting  g^u lleries  on  some  or  other,  tilJ  they  have  made,  by  their  humour- 
ing or  gulling,  *ex  stulto  insanutHy  a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to  make  them- 
selves merry : 


Excutiftt  tlbi,  noB  hie  culqaam  pardt  unlco : 

friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one ;  to  make  a  fool  a  madman,  is  tbeir 
sport ;  and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to  scoff  and  deride  others ; 
tney  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  laughter  (with  them  in  ■  Apuleius)  once  a 
day,  or  else  they  shall  be  melancholy  themselves :  they  care  not  how  they 
grinde  and  misuse  others,  so  they  exhilarate  their  own  persons.  Their  wits 
mdeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make  sport,  to  break  a  scurrile 
jest;  which  is  levissimus  ingeniifructus,  the  froth  of  wit  (as  ^Tully  holds)  ; 
and  for  this  they  are  often  applauded.  In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren, 
strammeous,  dull  and  heavy,  here  lyes  their  genius;  in  this  they  alone 
excell,  please  themselves  and  others.  Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  (as 
Jovius  nath  registered  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  life)  took  an  extraordinary 
delight  in  humouring  of  silly  fellows,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them ;  ^  by 
commending  somCy  perswading  others  to  this  or  that,  he  made  er  stolidis 
stultissimos  et  maxime  ridiculosj  ex  stultis  insanos — sod  fellows,  stark 
noddies;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad — before  he  left  them.  One 
memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  of  Parma,  a  musician, 
that  was  so  humored  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena,  his  second  in  this  busi- 
ness, that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who  was  in- 
deed a  ninny) :  they  '  made  him  get  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridiculous 
preceptSy  which  they  did  highly  commend^  as  to  tye  his  arm  that  played  on 
the  lute,  to  make  him  strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  ^and  to  pull  down  the  Arras 
hangings^  because  the  voice  would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  reverbera^ 
tion  of  the  wall.  In  the  like  manner  they  perswaded  one  Baraballius  of 
Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Petrarch ;  would  have  him  to  be 
made  a  laureat  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to  his  instalment;  and  had 
so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent  poetry,  that  when 
some  of  his  more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry 
with  them,  and  said  '  they  envied  his  honour  and  prosperity.  It  was  strange 
(saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  a  venerable  and  grave  old 
man,  so  gulled.  But  what  cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a 
soft  creature,  on  whom  they  may  work  ?  Nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise, 
or  so  discreet,  that  may  not  be  humoured  in  this  kind,  especially  if  some 
excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him?  He  that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so 
humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as  much  grieved  and  tormented;  he 
might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Proh  Jupiter  !  lu  homo  me  adigis  ad 
insaniam  :  for  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken  :  if  he  be  a  silly  soul, 
and  do  not  perceive  it,  'tis  well  ;  he  may  happily  make  others  sport,  and  be 
no  whit  troubled  himself  :  but  if  he  be  apprehensive  of  his  folly,  and  take  it 
to  heart,  then  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash.  A  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a 
calumny,  pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury  what- 
soever ;  leviter  enim  volat,  (as  Bernard,  of  an  arrow)  sed  graviter  vulnerat  ; 
especially,  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent  tongue,  it  cuts  (saith  David) 
like  a  two-edged  sword.  They  shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows  (Psal.  64. 
3.) ;  and  they  smote  with  their  tongues  (Jer.  18,  18),  and  that  so 
hard,  that  they  leave  an  incurable  woundf  behind  them.     Many  men  are  un- 

>Ter  Eonuch.  *  Hor.  Ser.  1.  2.  Sat.  4.  «  Lib.  3.  *  De  oral.  «  Lsndando,  eC  mira  Us  per- 
nudcndo.  ■  Et  vaiil  faiflatoi  opinione,  IncivdlbUla  ac  ridenda  qiuedara  mmicca  prmcepta  commentaratnr 
&c.  T  Ut  voces,  iradis  parietibos  UUsn,  soavios  ac  acntius  rcsilirsnt.  ■  Inunortalltati  et  glorte  bq» 
prorm.  InvidmU..  ^.^^^^^^^  by  <^OOg  IC 
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done  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered ; 
and,  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which  are  actually  melancholy,  or 
radined  to  it,  are  most  sensible,  (as  being  suspicious,  cholerick,  apt  to  mistake) 
and  impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind ;  they  aggravate,  and  so  meditate 
coDtiiiuaJly  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be  removed,  till  time 
wear  it  out.  Although  they,  peradventure,  that  so  scoff,  do  it  alone  in  mirth 
and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum  aliendfrui  insanid,  an  excellent  thing  to 
eojoy  another  man's  madness ;  yet  they  must  know  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
(as  'Thomas  holds),  and  as  the  prophet  ^  David  denounceth)  they  that  use  it 
ikaU  never  dwell  in  Gods  tabernacle. 

Such  scurrile  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore, ought  not  at  all  to  be  used, 
especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  way  distressed  : 
for,  to  suchy  €trumnarum  incrementa  sunt,  they  multiply  grief;  and  (as  *^he 
perceived)  m  multis  pudor,  in  multis  tnxctinJta,  Sfc.  many  are  ashamed,  many 
▼exed,  angred ;  and  there  is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer  of  melancholy. 
Hartin  Cromerus,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this 
purpose,  of  Vladislaus  the  Second,  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of 
Shnne ;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  a  poor 
cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Vladislaus  told  the  earl  in  jest,  that  his 
wife  hj  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine :  he,  not  able  to  contain,  replyed,  Et 
tua  cum  Dabesso,  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young  gentleman  in 
the  court,  whom  Christma  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  principis 
^aiimum  ;  these  words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tristis 
tt  cogitabundus,  very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  moneths :  but  they  were 
the  earls  utter  undoing ;  for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to 
death.  Sophia  the  empress,  Justinian's  wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narses 
the  eunuch,  (a  &mous  captain,  then  disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he 
had  lately  had)  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  distaff,  and  to  keep  women  company, 
than  to  wield  a  sword,  or  to  be  general  of  an  army  :  but  it  cost  her  dear ;  for 
he  so  &r  distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled 
in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lumbards  to  rebell,  and  thence  procured  many 
miseries  to  the  commonwealth.  Tiberius  the  emperour  withheld  a  legacy  from 
the  people  of  Rome,  which  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  given,  and 
peroovmg  a  fellow  sound  a  dead  coarse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  where- 
fore be  did  so  :  the  fellow  replyed,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  signifie 
to  Augustus,  the  commons  of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid ;  for  this  bitter  jest  the 
onperour  caused  him  forthwith  to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For 
this  reason,  all  those  that  otherwise  approve  of  jests  m  some  cases,  and  facete 
companions,  (as  who  doth  not  ?)  let  them  laugh  and  be  merry,  rumpantur  et 
ilia  Codro  ;  'tis  laudable  and  fit ;  those  yet  will  by  no  means  admit  them  in 
their  companies,  that  are  any  wayes  inchned  to  this  malady  ;  nonjocandum 
«"» iis  qui  miseri  sunt  et  <Brumnosi :  no  jesting  with  a  discontented  person. 
To  Castilios  caveat,  **  Jo.  Pontanus,  and  •Galateus,  and  every  good  mans  : 

Play  wlUi  me,  bnt  hurt  me  not : 
Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not. 

Comitas  is  a  vertue  betwixt  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  extreams,  as  affa- 
hiUty  is  betwixt  flattery  and  contention  :  it  must  not  exceed ;  but  be  still 
accompanied  with  that  ^ApXAfieia  or  innocency,  quce  nemini  nocet,  omnem 
v^uruB  oblatianem  abhorrenSy  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury. 
Though  a  man  be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or 
committed  a  foul  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity,  to  upbraid, 
to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence,  or  to  scoff  at  such  a  one ;  'tis  an  old 

■1  2te  quest.  7b,  Inisio  mortale  oeccatum.         ^Psal.  15. 8.  'Balthasar  Castillo,  Ub.  2.  de  auUco. 

*I>«MraoBcUb.  4.cap.d.       •  Fol.  M.  Galateus.       'TuUy,  Tusc.  quiest.  r^^^i,^ 
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axiom ,  turpii  in  r€um  omnis  eaeprobratio.  I  speak  not  of  9ucii  as  gena^y  tax 
vice,  Barclay,  GeDtilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fbhcartus,^.  the  Varronists  and 
Lucians  of  our  time,  satirists,  epierammatists,  comoedians,  apologists,  drc.  but 
such  as  personate,  rail,  scoff,  ccuumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence 
offend: 

f  Lodlt  qui  tloIkU jMocadtatc, 
Non  eat  Sothu  tUe,  ted  catMUat; 

'tis  horse-play  this ;  and  those  jests  (as  he  '^saith)  are  no  better  than  inju- 
ries,  biting  jests^  mordentes  et  aculeati ;  they  are  poysoned  jests,  leave  a 
sting  beliind  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  used. 

I8«t  not  thf  ft>ot  to  make  the  blind  to  ftOl,  I    Nor  wound  the  dead  with  tby  tongues  bitter  gnU  f 

Nor  wUftiUy  offead  thy  weaker  brotber:  |       Neitiiern;K>lct  thou  in  the  flOioC  other. 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and  quietness 
than  we  have,  less  melancholy :  whereas^  on  the  contrary,  we  study  to  mis^ 
use  each  other,  how  to  sting  and  gaul,  like  two  fighting  boars,  bending  ail 
our  force  and  wit,  friends,  fortunes,  to  crucifie  Jone  anothers  souls  ;  by  means 
of  which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice, 
and  disquietness  among  us. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Loss  of  Liberty,  Servitude ,  Imprisonment,  how  they  cause 

Melancholy, 
To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of  h'berty ,  servitude,  or 
imprisonment,  which  to  some  persons  is  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest. 
Though  they  have  all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  tneir  use,  fair 
walks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fieire  and  dyet,  and  all 
things  correspondent,  yet  they  are  not  content,  because  they  are  confined^ 
may  not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  have  and  do  what  they  will ;  but  live 
^aliend  quadrd,  at  another  mans  table  and  command.  As  it  is  'in  meats,  so 
is  it  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports ;  let  them  be  never  so  plea- 
sant, commodious,  wholesom,  so  good ;  yet  omniut^  rerum  est  satietas,  there 
is  a  lothing  satiety  of  all  things  (the  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna)  : 
it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in  his  kennel ; 
they  are  weary  of  it.  They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things  (to  ano- 
ther mans  judgement)  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can  desire, 
bona  si  sua  norint :  yet  they  lothe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present.  £st 
natura  hominum  novitalis  avida;  mens  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news, 
variety,  delights ;  and  our  wandering  affections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind, 
that  they  must  change,  though  it  be  to  the  worst.  Bachelors  must  be  mar- 
ried, and  married  men  would  be  bachelors ;  they  do  not  love  their  own  wives, 
though  otherwise  fiur,  wise,  vertuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they  are 
theirs :  our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst ;  we  cannot  endure  one  course  of 
life  long(e^  quod  modo  voverat,  odit),  one  calling  long  {esse  in  honorejuvat^ 
mox  displicet),  one  place  long,  "iJom^  Tibur  amo,  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam  : 
that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hos  quosdam  agit  ad 
mortem  ("saith  Seneca)  quod  proposita  scepe  mutando  in  eadem  revolvuntur, 
et  non  relinquunt  novitati  locum.  Fastidio  ccepit  esse  vita,  et  ipse  mundus  ; 
et  subit  illud  rapidissimarum  deliciarum,  Quousque  eadem  ?  this  alone  kills 
many  a  man,  that  they  are  tyed  to  the  same  ^11 ;  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dog 
in  a  wheel,  they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  news ;  then-  life  groweth 
odious,  the  world  loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights, 
What  f  still  the  same  ?  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience 
of  all  worldly  delights  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  themselves ;  what 

cMavt.  Ub.  1.  epig.  36.  ^Tales  Jod  ab  ii^arlit  non  poaaint  ditcemi.  Galateiu,  fo.  65.  'Pybrac. 
inhia  Quatraini.  1&.  iEgo  huina  nilaer&  iktoitete  et  dementi&  conflictor.  Tnll.  ad  Attic,  lib.  11. 
^Miaerum  eat  alienA  TlTere  qjaMOxL    Jxxv.        iCnunbee  bia  coct«.— VHie  me  redde  priori.  «Hor. 

■De  tranquil,  animie. 
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tbnf  BMMt  desifad,  was  tedious  at  hst^  and  that  their  lust'  €odd>  wsven  be' 
nCttfied ;  all  was  vanity  and  affliction  of  mindl 

Now,  if  it  be  death  it  self,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  witfa  one  kind  of  sport, 
<&ied  with  one  di^,  tyed  to  one  place,  Uiough  diey  hav;e  all  things  otherwise. 
as  they  can  desire,  ajid  are  in  heaven  to  another  mans  opinion — what  misery 
and  dncontent  shall  they  have,  that  Hve  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself?  Quod 
trisHui  morte^  in  servitute  vivendum^  as  Hermolalis  told  Alexandier  in  ^^Cur- 
tins;  worse  than  death  is  bondage :  pAoo  animo  scito  amnes  fortes,  ut  mortem 
mtitnti  anieponant;  all  brave  men  at  azvns  (Tally  holds)  am  sO' affected'. 
^Eqtddem  ego  is  sum,  qui  servitutem,  extremum  omnium  malorum  esse  ar6i^ 
tror:  I  am  he  (Kiith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the  extremity  of  misery. 
And  wfaat  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard  task-mastens-,  in* 
goU-mhies  (like  tnoee  thirty  thousand  'Indian  daves  at  Pbtosa  in  Peru^  tin^ 
mkea,  lead^mines^  rtone-quarries,  oole^its,  like  so  many  mouldwarps  under 
groond,  condemned  to  the  gaUies,  to  peipetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
sti^pes^  without  all  hope  of  delivery  ?  How  are  those  women  in  Tuikie  affectied, 
that  moat  part  of  the  year  come  not  abroad ;  those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames', 
tkt  are  mewed  up  like  hawks,  and  lockt  up  by  their  jealous  husbands  ?  how* 
tediosa  b  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year  together  ?  as  in 
khDd,  MuBcofyy  or  under  the  *pole  it  self,  where  they  have  six  monethsper- 
petasl  night.  Nay,  what  misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that  are  in  pti- 
loo  ?  They  want  aU  those  six  non-natural  things  at  once,  good  air,  good  dyet, 
eurae,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  Ac.  that  are  bound  in  chains  all  day 
loag,  sttfier  hunger,  and  (as  ^Lucian  describes  ii)  must  abide  thatJiUhy  stink, 
sad  nUtHng  of  chains,  howlings,  pitijki  out^cryes,  that  prisoners  ttsuaify 
■Mi4«;  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable.  They  lye 
naildy  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  in  pain 
of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did  (Psal.  105.  18,  They  hurt  his  feet  in 
thsttocks;  the  iron  entred  his  soul) :  Uiey  hve  sohtarily,  alone,  sequestred- 
Ann  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy  :  and,  for  want  of  meat, 
noit  est  tbttit  br^  of  affliction,  prey  upon  themselves.  Well  might  *'Af- 
<3ilaiHis  put  long  imprisonment  for  a  cause,  especially  to  such  as,  having 
Inred  jovially  in  all  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are  estranged  and 
^UNored  from  all  manner  of  pleasures ;  as  were  Htinniades,  Edward  and 
j^iebard  the  Second,  Valerian  the  emfpenmr,  Bajaset  the  Tiirk.  If  it  be 
iflaeette  to  miss  our  ordiimry  compantoim  and  repast  Ibr  once  a  day,  or  an 
i^nr,  what dfidl  it  be  to  lose  tiiem  forever?  If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to 
^  at  hberty,  and  to  enjoy  that  varietur  of  objects  the  world  aftbrds,  what 
liiiery  and  discontent  nmst  it  needs  brmg  to  him,  that  shall  be  now  cast 
l^eadloog  into  that  Spankh  inquisition,  to  M\  from  heaven  to  hell)  to  be 
<!<ibbed  up  upon  a  sudden  ?  how  ^all  he  be  perplexed  ?  what  shall  become 
of  him  ?  "  R<^>eFt,  duke  of  Normandy,  being  imprisoned  by  his  youngest 
^■stlier  Henry  the  First,  ab  illo  die  inconsolabili  dolort  in  carcere  contt^if 
(nth  Matthew  Paris),  iVom  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  gtief. 
■Jogurth,  diat  generous  captain,  brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  after 
^wwaed,  through  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  dyed.  *Roger, 
™op  of  Salisbury,  the  second  man  fVom  king  Stephen,  (he  Uiat  buih'  that 
6nioas  castle  of  7  Devises  in  Wiltshire)  was  so  tortured  in  prison  with 
iittngerjand  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men,  'u^  vivere  noluerit, 

*{^-  ^TBSBsm  Lepldo,  Ftm.  10.27.  ^  Boterus,  1. 1.  poUt.  cap.  4.  'Lftet.  dMcrip.  Amerlcs. 
*'**(>*  be  toy  inhabitanta.  (InToxari.  Interdin  quidem  coUum  vlnctiuii  ett,  et  manui  conatricte: 
ff>l«  vera  tatvm  eorpoa  vfudtor :  ad  has  miaerlas  aeoedit  corporit  foetor,  ttrepitus  ^nlantittm,  •omnl 
:  ofonla  plane  moleeu  et  iotolentilUa.       "In  9  Riuurta.       *  William  the  Conotieron  eldest 


^g,^_^^_  "-''^^^     Romam  trtumpho  doctua,  tandemque  in  carcerem  conjectua,  animl  oolore  perilt. 
J2»*i,  la  Wntah.    Mlaeram  aenem  ita  fkme  ei  calamttatibos  In  carcere  fl«git,  inter  mortla  metum  et 


^  teTMota,  ftc       7  Vies  bodie.       '  Seneca. 


q2 
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mori  nescierity  he  would  not  live,  and  could  not  dye,  betwixt  fear  of  death 
and  torments  of  life.  Francis,  king  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles 
the  Fidh,  ad  mortem  fere  melanchoHcus,  saith  Guicciardine,  melancholy 
ahnost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant.  But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  aod 
needs  no  further  illustration. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Poverty  and  Want,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppug^ers,  so  unwelcome  guests,  so  much 
abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may  not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart  Poverty, 
although  (if  considered  aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  aiKl 
contented  man)  it  be  donum  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  (*Chry- 
sostome  calls  it),  Gods  gift,  the  mother  of  modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred 
before  riches  (as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  ^ place),  yet,  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the 
worlds  censure,  it  is  a  most  odious  callmg,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  torture,  stem- 
mum  scelusj  a  most  intolerable  burthen.  We  ^shun  it  all,  cane  pejus  et  angue  : 

we  abhor  the  name  of  it,  {^  Pawpertas  fugitur  :  totoque  arcessitur  orbe^ ) 

as  being  the  fountain  of  all  otner  miseries,  cares,  woes,  labours  and  griev- 
ances whatsoever.     To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  any  pains ;  ( extremes 

currit  mercator  ad  Indos)  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no  creek  of  the 
world,  unsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives ;  we  will  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  boweb  of  the  earth,  ^^ve,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  the  five  zones,  and  boUi  extreams  of 
heat  and  cold  :  we  will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  our  selves,  swear 
and  lye,  damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  Grod,  abjure  religion,  stesd,  rob, 
murder,  rather  than  endure  this  unsufferable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  so 
tyrannize,  crucifie,  and  generally  depress  us. 

For,  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men,  most  part,  esteemed 
according  to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are  rich  :  ^ubique  ianti  quis- 
qu€y  quantum  habuit^fuit.  If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  pre- 
ferment, who  but  he?  In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no 
matter  how  he  gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  vertuously  en- 
dowed, or  villanously  inclined ;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe,  an  usurer,  a 
villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch,  ^Lucians  tyrant  on  whom  you  may 
look  with  less  security  y  than  on  the  sun — so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal 
withall)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  highly 
^magnified.  The  rich  is  had  in  reputation y  because  of  his  goods  {Ecclus. 
10.  31)  :  he  shall  be  befi-iended;  for  riches  gather  many  friends  (Prov. 
19.  4) : — multos  numerabit  amicos  ;  all  *  happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his 
money.  He  shall  be  accounted  a  gracious  lord,  a  Meecenas,  a  benefactor,  a 
wise,  discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man,  of  a  generous  spirit, 
pullus  Jovis,  et  gallincB  Jilius  alba,  a  hopeful,  a  good  man,  a  vertuous 
honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium  puerum,  et  matris  partum  vere 
aureum,  as  JTully  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  Caesar,  and  an 
^heir  apparent  of  so  great  a  monarchy;  he  was  a  golden  child.  All 
^honour,  offices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets,  are  put  upon 
him  ;  omnes  omnia  bona  dicer e ;  all  mens  eyes  are  upon  him,  *'  God  bless 
his  good  worship!  his  honour!"  "every  man  speaks  well  of  him;    every 

*Com.  ad  Hebneo*.  <'Put.  2.  sect.  S.  memb.  8.  «Quem,  at  diffidlem  morbom,  piieria  tradere 
formidamafl.  Plut.  'Lncan.  1.  1.  'As  in  the  ailveT  mines  in  Fribnrgfa  in  Germany.  Fines  Moriaon. 
'Euripides.  (Tom.  4.  dial.  Minora  periculo  solem  quam  hone  defixis  ocolis  licet  intn^.  <>Omnfai 
enim  res.  Virtus,  fkma,  decus,  dlvina  numanaque,  pulchris  Diritiis  parent.  Hor.  Ser.  1.  2.  Sat.  3. 
Claras  erit,  fortis,  Justus,  sapiens  etiam  rax,  Et  quidquid  volet.  Hor.  'Et  genus,  et  fbrmam,  regina 
Pecunia  donat.    Money  adds  spirits,  courage,  &c.       ^^Pj''^  ^^*  *^  Atticum.  ^  Our  young  master,  a 

fine  towardly  gentleman,  (God  bless  him  1)  and  hopeAil.  why  ?  he  is  heir  apparent  to  the  right  worship- 
talf  to  the  riffht  honourable,  &c.  '  O  numml,  nummi  I  vobis  hunc  prsestat  honorero.  "■  Exinde  sapere 
eum  omnes  oudmiu,  ac  qulsque  fortunam  habet.    Plant.  Pseud. 
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Bin  presents  him,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  fayour,  and  protection, 
iDieiTe  him,  belong  unto  him ;  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to  Themistocles  in 
the  Olympicks ;  if  he  spei^k,  (as  of  Herod)  vox  Dei,  non  haminis  !  the  voice 
of  God,  not  of  man  !  All  the  graces,  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him : 
''golden  fortune  accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him,  and  (as  to  those  Roman 
empooais)  is  placed  in  his  chamber. 

•  Secorft  naviget  nark, 
Fortanamque  too  temporet  arUtrio : 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  pleasure :  jovial 
dajB,  splendor  and  magnificence,  sweet  musick,  dainty  fare,  the  good  Uiings 
and  ^  of  the  land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows,  are 
at  his  command  ;  aJl  the  world  labours  for  him ;  thousands  of  artificers 
are  his  slaves,  to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  :  p  divines  (for 
Piltha  pkiiippizai)  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  scholars,  are  his, 
wholly  devote  to  his  service.  Every  man  seeks  his  acquaintance,  his  kindred, 
to  match  with  him :  ^though  he  be  an  aufe,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  goos-cap, 
uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  when  and  whom  he  will ;  hunc  optant  generum 
rex  et  regina — be  is  an  excellent  **  match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  my 
niece,  drc.  Quidquid  calcaverit  hie,  rosa  Jiet :  let  him  go  whither  he  will, 
trampets  sound,  bells  rine,  &c.  all  happiness  attends  him ;  every  man  is 
wiDiiig  to  entertain  him ;  he  sups  in  *  Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes ;  what 
preparation  is  made  for  his  ^  entertainment !  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  per- 
innes,  all  that  sea  and  land  affords.  What  cookery,  masking,  mirth,  to 
exhilarate  his  person ! 

■  Dm  TreUo ;  pone  ad  Trebiuin  j  via,  firater,  ab  llUa 
Hlbus? 

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 

— '  dolda  poma,  I     Sweet  applet,  and  whatever  thy  fields  afford, 

b  qaoKODqae  ftnt  cnttoa  tiM  ftindiu  honoree,  Before  the  God  be  serT*d,  let  lerre  thy  Lord. 

Aate  Laicm  fuatet  TeoerafaUior  Lare  direa.  | 

What  sport  will  your  honour  have?  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling, 
hulls,  hears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fidlers,  jesters,  &c.  they 
^K  at  your  good  worships  command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  tar- 
noses,  galleries,  cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at 
hand;  *£jt  aureis  lac,  vinum in  argenteis,  adolescentulcB  ad  nutum  specioscBy 
viae,  wenches,  &c.  a  Turkic  paradise,  an  heaven  upon  earth.  Though  he 
he  a  silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  bom  to 
fortunes,  (as  I  have  said)  ^jure  kcereditario  sapere  jubetur,  he  must  have 
^foaoux  and  office  in  his  course ;  ^  nemo  nisi  dives,  honore  dignus  (Ambros. 
o^c.  21);  none  so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it;  atque  esto  quid- 
T^id  Servius  ami  Labeo.  Gret  money  enough,  and  command  'kingaoms, 
proWnces,  armies,  hearts,  hand,  and  affections;  thou  shalt  have  popes, 
P^triarks,  to  be  thy  chaplains  and  parasites;  thou  shalt  have  (Tamberlain- 
ulce)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be  thy  landresses,  emperours  thy 
foot-stools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than  great  Alexander,  Babel  towers, 
Pyranuds,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  &c.  command  heaven  and  earth,  and  tell 
the  world  it  is  thy  vassal ;  auro  emitur  diadema,  argento  coelum  panditur, 
denarius  philosophum  conducit,  nummusjus  cogit,  obolus  literatum  pascit, 
^tallum  sanitutem  concilia t,  ces  amicos  conglutinat.  And  therefore,  not 
without  good  cause,  John  Medices,  that  rich  Florentine,  when  he  lay  upon 

"Awea  Fortmia  prindpiun  cubicoUs  reponi  soUta.  Jnlhis  CapttoUnai,  vttA  Antoninl.  •  Petronlut, 
^3^f"*Bfi  opulcntls  adbaerent,  Jnrisperltl  pecnnlotls,  UteraU  nommotls,  liberaUbus  artlAces.  <i  MolU 
■"»  JvTCDca,  nnilte  petiere  jmellae.  '  Dummodo  sit  divea,  barbams  tile  placet.  •  Plat.  In  Lncullo. 
yqckMnberao  called.  *  Funis  pane  melior.  ■  Jut.  Sat.  5.  « Hor.  Sat.  6.  Ub.  2.  *  Bohemus,  de 
3*'^}  et  Bicdeabadi.  'Eaphormio.  rQuI  peconiam  habcnt,  elatl  sunt  anlmls,  lofty  spirits, 
J^MMB  at  anM }  all  rich  men  are  generoos,  coorafknu,  &c.        >  Nnmmns  ait.    Pro  me  nabat  Coraubla 
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bis  deoth-bed,  calling  his  sons  Coamus  and  Laurence  before  him,  sonongBt 
other  aober  sayings,  repeated  thb,  Animo  quieto  digredior^  quod  vos  sanos  et 
divites  post  me  rehnquam^  it  doth  me|(ood  to  think  yet,  though  I  be  dyiit^, 
that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  children,  somnd  and  rich :  for  wealth  aways 
all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  among  those  LacedeBmonian  senators  of  Lycurgus 
in  Plutarch — he  preferred  that  deserved  best,  wtM  most  vertuous  and  toartky 
of  the  place ;  •  not  swiftness^  or  strength^  or  wealthy  or  friends,  carry ed  it 
in  those  dayes ;  but  inter  optimos  optimuSy  inter  temperantes  temperantissi- 
muSy  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  oligarvhves,  whefein  a  few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  tiiey 
Ust,  -and  a^e  privileged  by  their  gieatness.  ^  They  may  freely  trespass,  and 
do  as  they  piease ;  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter 
affainst  them ;  there  is  tM>  notice  >taken  of  it ;  they  may  securely  do  it.  Five 
after  their  own  laws,  imd,  ^r  their  money,  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem 

their  souls  from  jwirgatory  and  hell  it  self, clausum  possidet  area  Joveng^ 

Let  them  be  Epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  Machiavelians,  (as  often  tfaej 
are)  *  Et  quamvis  perjurus  erity  sine  yentCy  cmentusy  they  may  go  to  heaven 
throueh  the  eye  of  a  needle ;  if  they  will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonized 
ior  saints,  they  shall  be  <*  honourably  interred  in  Mansolean  tombs,  com- 
mended by  poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statutes  erected  to 

their  names e  manibus  itlis  nascentur  violee.     If  he  be  bountifrtl    in 

his  life,  and  liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear  (as  be  did 
by  Claudius  the  emperour  in  Tacitus)  he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be 
miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral.  Ambubaiarum  collegia,  ifc,  Trimalchionis 
Topanta,  in  Petronius,  reef 4  in  ccelum  abiit,  went  right  to  heaven ;  (a  base 
quean ;  •  thou  wouldst  have  scorned  once  in  thy  misery  to  have  a  penny  frons 
her)  and  why?  modio  nummos  metiity  she  measured  her  money  by  the  bushel. 
These  prerogatives  do  not  usually  belong  to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are  most 
part  seeming  rich ;  let  him  have  but  a  good  'outside,  he  carries  it,  and  shall 
be  adored  for  a  God,  as  «  Cyrus  was  amongst  the  Persians,  ob  spUndidum 
apparatumy  for  his  gay  tyres.  Now  most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their 
doaths :  in  our  gulltsh  times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would  give 
place  to,  as  bein^  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presuming  him  some  great  ^^or- 
shipfnl  man,  beheve  it,  if  you  shall  examine  his  estate,  he  will  likely  be 
proved  a  serving  man  of  no  great  note,  my  ladies  taylor,  his  lordships  barber, 
or  'Some  such  gull,  a  Fastidius  Brisk,  Sir  Petronell  Flash,  a  meer  out-side. 
Only  this  respect  is  ^tven  him,  that  wheresoever  he  comes,  he  may  call  for 
what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  outward  habit. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  (Prtw.  15.  15)  all  his  dayes  cere 
miserable;  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected,  and  fbrsaken,  poor  in 
purse,  poor  in  spirit:  Sprout  res  nobis  fluity  ita  et  animus  se  habet : 
*^money  gives  life  and  soul.  Though  he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  well 
deserving,  noble  by  birdi,  and  of  excellent  good  parts ;  yet,  in  that  he  is 
poor,  nnllkely  to  rise,  come  to  honour,  office,  or  good  means,  he  is  con- 
temned, neglected ;  frustra  sapity  inter  literas  esurity  amicus  molestus,  ^  If 
he  speahy  what  habler  is  this  ?  (Ecclus.)  his  nobility  without  wealth  is  *pro- 
jectd  vilior  algdy  and  he  not  esfteemed.  Nos  viles  pulliy  naii  infelicilms  ovis ; 
if  once  poor,  we  are  metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and 
vile  drudges  ;  °*  for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked, 

»  Non  ftilt  ap«d  moitalai  uUnxn  exceUenttua  certameo  t  non  inter  cdaraa  oeterrimo,  mm  Intflr  robastos 
robMttnimo,  lice  ^  QuMquid  libet  Ueet.  •  Hor.  Sat.  &,  lib.  2.  '  Cum  morltar  dIvM,  «onamieflt 
nodlqne  civca ;  Pauperlt  ad  ranuf  yix  eat  ex  milUbus  uaua.  •  Et  mado  qui  fidt  ?  Igaoscat  mild  ceidas 
tuu8 1  noUisaei  de  mana  ^)us  nnmmoa  acdpere.  '  He  tbat  w«an  ailk,  aattin,  Tdret,  and  gold  Imm, 
moat  needs  baACtntloMn.  (JEaCtaogvisflifeqiiespMtiupecuniamortalllraB.  ^EurtfMm.  *Xaoo- 
shon.C^voMBd.l.'a.  *Jn  tennl  rwa  eat  i^cnwUa  panao.  Juv.  'Hor.  "Sgwi  c  '  ""^  — 
indlgcre  acd^tom  eaae.    Sat.  MenSp. 
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«n  ocKoiis  fellow,  m  common  eye-sore :  say  poor,  and  say  all :  they  are  bom 
to  kboor,  to  mxsery,  to  carry  burdens  like  juments,  pisium  stercus  comedere^ 
whli  Ulysses  companions,  and  (as  Chremvlus  objected  in  Aristophsmes) 
"joiem  lingerty  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  channels,  <>  carry  out  dirt  and 
dnngliSs,  sweep  chimnies,  rub  horse-heels,  &c.  I  say  nothing  of  Turks 
gafley-fllaTes,  which  are  bought  Pand  soW  like  juments,  or  those  African 
negroes,  or  poor  <)  Indian  drudges,  qui  indies  hinc  inde  deferendis  oneribus 
cecumbumt ;  nam  quod  apud  nos  boves  et  asini  vehunt,  trahunt,  Sfc,  id  amne 
mkellis  Indis,  %-€.  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and,  though  earst  spruce,  now 
ratty  and  squalid,  because  poor ;  ^  immundas  fortunas  aquum  est  squalorem 
seqtd;  k  is  ordinarily  so.  *  Others  eat  to  live,  but  they  live  to  drudge; 
^tervilis  et  misera  gens  nihil  recusare  audet ;  a  servile  generation,  that  dare 
refuse  no  task. 

■  Heui  to,  Dore, 

Cape  hoc  fUbeUiun,  ventalom  hoi  fadto,  dam  laTunns, 

nrrah,  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  wash  :  and  bid  your  fellow  get  him  up 
betimes  in  the  morning ;  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run  fifty  miles  a  foot  to 
morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress ;  Sosia  ad  pistrinam ;  Sosia 
shall  tarry  at  home,  and  grind  mault  all  day  long ;  Tristan  thresh.  Thus 
are  they  commanded,  being  indeed,  some  of  them,  as  so  many  foot-stools 
for  rich  men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horse  back,  or  as  ^  walls 
for  them  to  piss  on.  They  are  conmionly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  super- 
stitious ideots,  nasty,  unclean,  lowsie,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble; 
and  as  '^  Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africk,  naturd  viliores 
swat,  nee  apud  suos  duces  major e  in  pretio  quam  ss  canes  essent :  base  by 
nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  *  miseram,  laboriosam,  calamity 
otam  vitam  agunt,  et  inopem,  infelicem ;  rudiores  asinis,  ut  e  brutis  plane 
Mto«  dicas:  no  learning,  no  knowledge,  no  civility,  scarce  common  sense, 
nought  but  barbarism  amongst  them  ;  belluino  more  vivunt^  neque  calceos 
gutant^  neque  vestes ;  like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they  go  bare-footed  and 
bare-le^ed,  the  soals  of  their  feet  being  as  hard  as  horse  hoofs,  (as  ^  Radzi- 
▼ilius  observed  atDamiata  in  Egypt)  leading  a  laborious,  miserable,  wretched, 
unhappy  life,  *  like  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse  (for  a  *  Spaniard  in 
Incatan  sold  three  Indian  boyes  for  a  cheese,  and  an  hundred  negro  slaves 
for  an  horse)  :  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  summum  bonum  a  pot  of  ale. 
There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not  undergo :  inter  illos 
fleriqne  latrinas  evacuant;  alii  culinariam  curant ;  alii  sfabularios  agunt., 
wrinatores ;  et  id  genus  similia  exercent,  Sfc,  like  those  people  that  dwell  in 
the  ^Alps,  chinmey-sweepers,  jakes-farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant  rogues, 
they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread  to 
cat :  for  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  *  beggery,  fulsom  nastiness, 
squalor,  contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst,  pedicu- 
hrum  et  pulicum  numerum  (as  ^  he  w^  followed  it  in  Aristophanes)  fleas 
and  lice  ?  pro  pallia  vestem  laceram,  et  pro  pulvinari  lapidem  bene  magnum 
ad  caput,  rags  for  his  rayment,  and  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedrdy 
fiipt<e  caput  urrne,  he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block,  for  a  chair, 
et  malv(s  ramos  pro  panibus  comedit,  he  drinks  water,  and  hves  on  wort 

■Ftant.  Mt.  4.  ^ NaOam  tarn  bartNuram,  tarn  vile  muniu  est,  qaod  wm  lubentlsslme  obfare  relit  gem 
vfflerima.  »  fanelne,  orat.  in  Hispaniam.  «  Laet.  deacrip.  Ameriee.  '  Plautua.  ■  Leo  Afier,  ca. 
idt.  L  1.  Ednat,  noo  at  bene  Tlvant,  aed  at  fortiter  laborent.  Heinaius.  *  Munater  de  nuticis  Ger- 
iMwiie,  Connog^.  cap.  27.  Ub.  3.  *Ter.  Eunach.  *  Pauper  paries  AMrtua,  qoem  caniculse  commingant. 
**  Ub.  1.  eap.  alt.       *  Deos  onmea  illia  infenaoa  dioeres ;  tam  pannosi,  fiune  mcti,  tot  aaaidae  malts  afll- 


,  tamqoam  pecora  qoilms  tplendor  rationis  emortuos.  7  Perenin.  Hieroa.  *  Nihil  omnino 
B  Tftam  degunt,  Qoam  htm  in  ailvls.  jamenta  In  terris.  Leo.  Afer.  •  Bartholomeeus  a  Cettu 
us  to  Hetvettft.    Qai  habitant  In  Ccsali  TaUe  at  plurimum  latomi  In  OsceUi  TaUe  coltranini  hbti, 

*   -~     -%  aonUdnm  r ^     ' "  "         '"    '         "'"" 

iwbntSd^crai 
imrtin.  111         'Clirtniytiia,act.4.Fhit. 


ftnarll  hi  Vigetia,  aonUdnm  fMios  horainom,  qtiod  repurgandia  caminla  ▼ictum  parat.         « I  write  not 
^  any  wfi'a  t*  i»lMaSd»  cr  aeoffe  «t.  or  mlaoae  poor  meh,  but  rather  flo  eoadoto  and  pity  tliam,  by  < 
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leaves,  pulse,  like  a  hogg,  or  scraps  like  a  dog :  ut  nunc  nobis  vita  afficitur^ 
quia  nonputabit  imaniam  esse,  infeUcitatemquel  (as  Chremylus  concludes 
his  speech)  as  we  poor  men  hve  now  adayes,  who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be 

•  infelicity,  misery,  and  madness  ? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains,  hunger- 
starved  beggars,  wandring  rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day-labouring 
drudges,  yet  they  are  commonly  so  preyed  upon  by  'poling  ofl&cers  for 
breaking  laws,  by  their  tyrannizing  landlords,  so  flead  and  fleeced  by  per- 
petual  8  exactions,  that  though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their 
Genius,  they  ^  cannot  live  in  some  countries ;  but  what  they  have  is  in- 
stantly taken  from  them  ;  the  very  care  they  take  to  hve,  to  be  drudges,  to 
maintain  their  poor  famiUes,  their  trouble  and  anxiety,  tcikes  away  their 
sleep  {Sirac,  31.  1);  it  makes  them  weary  of  their  hves:  when  they  have 
taken  all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast 
behind  by  sickness,  or  overtaken  with  years,  no  man  pities  them;  hard- 
hearted and  merciless,  uncharitable  as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  dis- 
tressed, to  beg,  steal,  murmur,  and  *  rebel,  or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and 
fear  of  this  misery  compelled  those  old  Romans,  whom  Menenhis  Agrippa 
pacified,  to  resist  their  govemours — outlaws,  and  rebels  in  most  places,  to 
take  up  seditious  armes ;  and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uproars,  murmurings, 
seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  jarrs  and  contentions  in  every  common- 
wealth, grudging,  repining,  complaining,  discontent  in  each  private  family, 
because  they  want  means  to  live  according  to  their  calhngs,  bring  up  their 
children ;  it  breaks  their  hearts,  they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater 
misery  than  for  a  lord  to  have  a  knights  living,  a  gentleman  a  yeomans,  not 
to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth  and  place  requires.  Poverty  and  want  are 
generally  corrosive  to  all  kinds  of  men,  especially  to  such  as  have  been  in 
good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed,  J  nobly  bom,  liberally 
brought  up,  and,  by  some  disaster,  and  casualty,  miserably  dejected.  For 
the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  they  have  base  minds  correspon- 
dent— like  beetles,  e  stercore  orti,  e  stercore  victus^  in  stercore  delicium — as 
they  were  obscurely  bom  and  bred,  so  they  delight  and  live  in  obscenity ; 
they  are  not  so  thoroughly  touched  with  it.  Augustas  animas  angusto  in  pec- 
tore  versant.  Yea  (Uiat  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  torments)  if  once 
they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellows,  most  part  neg- 
lected, and  left  unto  themselves ;  ^  as  poor  Terence  in  Rome  was  by  Scipio, 
Leehus,  and  Furius,  his  great  and  noble  friends, 

Nihil  Publius  I  Trea  per  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  nobiles  fKiUime. 

Sclpio  proAiit,  nil  ei  Lcelios,  nil  Farias,  |  Honun  ille  operine  domain  quidem  habuit  coodocdtiam. 

Tis  gene^y  so  :  Tempera  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris ;  he  is  left  cold  and 
comfortless  ;  Nullus  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opes;  all  flee  from  him,  as  from 
a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads,  Prov.  19.  4.  Poverty  sepa- 
rates them  from  their  *  neighbours : 

•  Dam  fortana  fkvet,  raltam  seiratit,  amici :  I  Whilst  fortune  fkvoor'd,  Mends,  yoa  smil'd  on  me : 

Com  cecldit,  torpi  vertitis  ora  ftigi.  |  But,  when  she  fled,  a  Mend  I  could  not  see. 

Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor,  **  every  man  contemns  him,  insults  over 
him,  oppresseth  him,  scoffs  at,  aggravates  his  misery. 

•  Qaum  ccepit  quassata  domus  subsldere,  partes         I  When  once  the  tottering  house  begins  to  shrink. 

In  procUnatas  omne  recumbit  onus.  |  Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  Instinct. 

•  Panpertas  durum  onus  mlseris  mortalibus.  '  Vezat  censura  columbas.  (  Deux  ace  non  possunt,  et 
fix  cinque  solvere  nolunt :  Omnibus  est  notum  quatre  ire  solvere  totum.  ^  Scandia,  AMca,  Utoanla, 
I  Montidgne,  in  his  Essayes,  speaks  of  certain  Indians  in  France,  that  being  asked  how  they  liked  Ae 
countrey,  wondered  how  a  few  rich  men  could  keep  so  many  poor  men  in  sultjection,  that  they  did  not 
cut  their  throats.  J  Augustus  animas  animoeo'in  pectore  versans.  ^  Donatus,  vlt.  c;{as.  >  Pror.  19.  7. 
Though  he  be  instant,  yet  they  will  not.  •  Petronius.  ■  Non  est,  qui  doleat  vlcem :  ut  P»trus  Chris> 
turn,  jurant  se  hominem  non  novisse.       *  Orid.  in  Trist. 
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Nty,  they  are  odiouB  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest  friends :  (Prov.  19.  7) 
Ms  brethren  hate  him,  if  he  be  poor  :  "^omnes  vicini  oderunt,  his  neighbours 
kate  him  (Prov.  14. 20)  :  ^omnes  me  noti  ac  ignoti  deserunty  (as  he  complained 
in  the  c<Hnedy)  friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most  grievous, 
pofertj  makes  men  ridiculous  : 

Nil  habet  InfeUz  paupertas  duritis  in  le, 
Qoam  qiiod  ridicalos  homines  fadt : 

they  must  endure  ^ijests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  betters,  and  take  all  in 
good  part  to  get  a  meals  meat : 

'  Mtgpnm  pmperies  opprobrtam  jubet 
Quidris  et  fkcere  et  pati. 

He  must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  (cum  desipientibus  desipere,  saith  *  Eu- 
ripides) slave,  villain,  drudge,  to  get  a  poor  living,  apply  himself  to  each 
man's  humours,  to  win  and  please,  &c.  and  be  buffeted,  when  he  hath  all  done 
(as  Ulysses  was  by  Melantluus  Mn  Homer,)  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over, 
for  ^potentiorum  stultitia  perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter 
tgaiiBt  it.  He  must  turn  rogue  and  villain  ;  for,  as  the  saying  is,  necessitas 
cogit  ad  turpia ;  poverty  albne  makes  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitours, 
assassinates,  {because  of  poverty  ^we  have  sinned,  Ecclus.  27.  1)  swear  and  for- 
iwear,  bear  false  witness,  lye,  dissemble,  anything,  as  I  say,  to  advantage  them- 
lehres,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities :  ^culpce  sceleiisque  magistra  est :  when 
t  man  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ? 


-fii  mlBenun  fortuna  Sinonem 


Flnzit,  Tanuxn  etiam  mendacemqae  Improba  flnget : 

be  wiD  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  countrey,  turn  Turk,  forsake  religion,  ab- 
jure God  and  all :  nulla  tarn  horrenda  proditio,  quam  illi  lucri  caussd  (saith 
•Leo  Afer)  pcrpc/rarc  nolint.  *  Plato  therefore  calls  poverty  thievish,  sa- 
enkgious, filthy,  wiched,  and  mischievous  ;  and  well  he  might;  for  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise  (had  he  not  been  in  want)  to  take  bribes, 
to  be  corrupt y  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand, 
Arc.  to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful,  uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help 
bis  present  estate.  It  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great 
men  tyrannize,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures, 
physicians  harpyes,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  lyars,  honest  men 
thieves,  devout  assassinates,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters, 
sod  themselves,  middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge, 
murmur,  and  complain.  A  great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some 
miserable  wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  to  make  them- 
selres.  blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their 
Bmhs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus  Damhoderius,  a  lawyer  of 
Bruges,  {praxi  rerum  criminal,  c,  112)  hath  some  notable  examples  of  such 
counterfeit  cranks ;  and  every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
amongst  us;  we  have  dummerers,  Abraham  men,  &c.  And  (that  which 
is  the  extait  of  misery,  it  enforceth  them,  through  anguish  and  wearisonmess, 
of  their  lives,  to  make  away  themselves :  they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned, 
^.  than  to  live  without  means. 

y  In  mare  cetifienim,  ne  te  premat  atpera  egestas, 
DesiU,  et  a  celaia  corrae,  Cyroe,  Jugis. 
Modi  better  tia  to  break  th7  nedc,         I        Tlian  auffer  iricsome  poverty:— 
Or  drown  tbyadf  l*tli'  aea,  |  Go  malce  thy  self  away. 

A  Sybarite  of  old  (as  I  find  it  registered  iu  'Atheneeus),  supping  in  Phiditiis 
in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lace- 
Ben*.        rTer.  Eunocboa,  act.  2.  ^    ^Q^/^  quod  materlam  preelMt  cansaamque  Jocandi,  Si  torn 


I  iH?  Jot.  Sat.  2.  'Hor.  'In  Phoenia.  ^Odyaa.  17.  "Idem.  ^Mantiiaa, 
Aflki,  Ub.  1.  capu  nit.  >4.  de  legllma.  Foracissima  paupertas,  sacrilega,  turpia,  flagitioea,  omninm 
■iiiniB  ofUex.  'Theocnia.  ■Dipnoaophlat.  lib.  12.  MUUee  potiua  moriturum  (si  quia  sibi 
■me  ooDilaret)  qnam  tarn  mto  et  lenimnoai  rictfta  communionem  habere. 
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deemonians  vrere  valiant  men ;  for  his  party  he  would  rather  rtm  upon  a 
swortU  point  {and  so  would  any  man  in  his  wits)^  than  live  with  such  bene 
diety  or  lead  so  wretched  a  life,  *In  Japonia,  *ti8  a  common  thin^  to  stifte 
their  children  if  thej  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abort ;  which  Aristotle  com* 
mends.  In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China,  ^  the  mother  strangles  Iter 
child,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or 
have  it  endure  such  misery  as  poor  men  do.  Amobius  (lib.  7.  adversus 
^en/e5),^LACtantius(/t6.  5.  cap.  9),  objects  as  mm^  to  those  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans :  they  did  expose  their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle^  or 
hnoch  out  their  brains  against  a  stone,  in  such  cases.  If  we  may  give  credit 
to  ^  Munster,  amongst  us  Christians,  in  lituania  they  voluntarily  mancipate 
and  sell  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children,  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger 
and  beggery  :  *many  make  away  themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apicius,  the 
Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his  accounts,  and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left, 
murdered  himself,  for  fear  he  should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in 
his  medicinal  observations,  hath  a  memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of 
Lovain,  that,  being  destitute  of  means,  became  both  melancholy,  and,  in  a 
discontented  humour,  massacred  themselves ;  another  of  a  merchant,  learned, 
wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but,  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss 
at  seas,  would  not  be  perswaded  but  (as  ^Ventidius,  in  the  poet)  he  should 
die  a  begger.  In  a  word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men,  that, 
though  they  have  good  «  parts,  they  cannot  shew  or  make  use  of  them ;  '  clB 
inopm  ad  virtutem  obsepta  est  via  ;  'tis  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  *rise ; 

Hand  fludle  emcrrant,  qaonnn  TlitutUmi  obstat 
Re«  uigusta domi: 

the  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard  (Eccles.  6. 
19) ;  his  works  are  rejected,  contemned  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of  the 
author ;  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  hkely  take 

i  Nulla  placere  dia,  neque  vlTere,  cannisa  potsunt, 
Qme  ■cribnntur  aqtue  potoritms. 

Poor  men  cannot  please  :  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are 
vilified  in  the  worids  esteem :  amittunt  consilium  in  re,  which  Gnatho  long 
since  observed.  Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam,  nee  soleas,  fecit ;  a  wise 
man  never  cobbled  shoes ;  as  he  said  of  old ;  but  how  doth  he  pfDve  it !  I 
am  sure  we  find  it  otherwise  in  our  dayes ;  ^pruinosis  horretfacundiapannis. 
Homer  himself  must  beg,  if  he  want  means,  and  (as,  by  report,  sometimes  he 
did)  ^  go  from  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads,  with  a  company  ofboyes  about 
him.  This  common  misery  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  make  them  dis- 
content and  melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  waywaid,  pievish,  like  a 
weary  traveller,  (for  "  Fames  et  mora  bilem  in  nares  cnnciunt)  still  mur- 
muring and  repining.  Ob  inopiam  morosi  sunt,  quibus  est  male^  as 
Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  that  comical  poet  well  seconds — 

■  Omneit  qollraa  res  mnt  mhntt  Mcandae,  ncsdo  quomodo 
Saapkloal,  ad  contameHam  omnia  aodphint  magla  { 
Propter  loam  Impotentiam  se  crednnt  negUgi : 

if  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mistake ;  they 
think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery ;  and  therefore  many 
generous  spirits,  in  such  cases,  withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as 
that  comedian  ^Terence  is  said  to  have  done  :  when  he  perceived  himself  to 

•Gaaper  VileU  Jeraita,  «pi8t.  Japon.  lib.  ^Mat.  Ricdoa,  expedite  In  Sinaa,  Ub.  1.  c.S.  •Vm 

Romant  procreatos  fiUoa  ftfris  et  canlbus  exponltia,  nunc  strangulatls,  vel  In  taxum  eUdftia,  &c. 
<  Cotmog.  4.  lib.  cap.  23.  Vendunt  Uberos  Tictu  carentea,  tamquam  pecora,  Interdum  et  aeipaoa,  vt 
apud  divites  saturentur  dbla.  •  Vel  bonorum  deaperatlone  vel  maloram  perpeaslone  fractl  et  Cati. 
gati,  plures  violentaa  manus  tibi  Inferunt.  'Hot.         » Ingenlo  potcram  auperas  rolitare  per  arcea  j 

Ut  me  pltima  levat,  itc  gratre  merglt  onus.  ^Terent.  'Juvenal.  Sat.  3.  i  Hor.  Sat.  8.  lib.  1. 
k  PMronlns.  '  Herodotus,  vlt&  ^.  Scaliger,  In  poCt.  Potentlonun  aedea  ottlatim  adiena,  aUq^ 
nbetplebat,  canens  earmbm  toa,  ednoomltante  enm  putraram  choro.  •Plaatoa,  Amidi.  «TBr. 
Act.  4.  Seen.  8.  Addpb.  Hegio.        •  I>oiiat  «ttt  i^ftu. 
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be  fofsak^i  and  poor,  he  Toluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stymphahis,  a  base 
town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably  dyed  : 

ad  ■ommam  inoplam  redactns : 
Itaqne  e  cooapccta  omnhiiii  abUt,  Onecte  in  terrain  ulttmam. 

Ndther  is  it  without  cause ;  for  we  see  men  commonly  respected  according 
to  their  means,  (p  an  dives  sit,  omnes  quarunt ;  nemo,  an  bonus)  and  vilified 
if  they  be  in  bad  clothes.  *»  Philopoemen  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood, 
because  he  was  so  homely  attired.  'Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end 
of  Ceccilins  table,  because  of  his  homely  outside.  •  Dante,  that  famous  Italian 
poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but  mean,  could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down 
at  a  feast.  Gnatho  scorned  his  old  familiar  friend,  because  of  his  apparel ; 
*komiHem  video  pannis  annisque  obsitum ;  hie  ego  ilium  contempsi  pr<B  me. 
King  Perseus,  overcome,  sent  a  letter  to  "  Paullus  ^milius  the  Roman  general, 
"  Perseus  P.  Consuli  S,**  but  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  tacite  exprobrans 
fortunam  suam  (saith  mine  author),  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune. 
""  Carolus  Pugnax,  that  great  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  HoDand,  late  Duke 
of  Eieter,  eodl'd,  run  alter  his  horse  hke  a  lackey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of 
him :  ^  \is  the  common  fashion  of  the  world :  so  that  such  men  as  are  poor 
may  justly  be  discontent,  melancholy,  and  complam  of  their  present  misery  : 
and  an  may  pray  with  "Solomon,  Give  me,  O  Lordy  neither  riches  nor  poverty ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me, 

SuBSECT.  VII. — An  heap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy, 
Death  of  Friends ^  Losses ,  S^c. 

Ik  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I  wander,  the  more  intricate 
I  find  the  passage ;  multce  ambages ;  and  new  causes,  as  so  many  by-paths, 
offer  themselves  to  be  discussed.  To  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work, 
ind  fitter  for  Theseus :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thred,  and  point  only  at 
lome  few  of  the  chiefi?st. 

Death  of  Friends,']  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  challenge 
t  first  place.  Multi  tristantur  (as  ^  Vives  well  observes)  post  deliciaSy  c  on 
vmia^  diesfeetos  ;  many  are  melanchcdy  after  a  feast,  holy-day,  merry-meeting, 
or  sooie  pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves, 
without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  companions ;  some,  at  the 
deparCiue  of  friends  only  whcnn  they  shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and 
look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a  child  ta^es  on,  that  goes  to 
school  after  holidayes.  Ut  me  levdrat  tuus  adventus,  sic  discessus  ajflixit, 
{which  *Tully  writ  to  Atticua)  thy  coming  was  not  so  welcome  to  me  as  thy 
departure  was  harsh*  Montanus  {consU,  132)  makes  mention  ofacountrey- 
woman,  that,  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  me- 
kmcholy  for  many  years ;  and  Trallianus,  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  alMence 
of  her  hasband ;  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wives ;  if 
their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break  his 
hour,  they  take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears ;  '^  he  is  either  robbed  or 
dead ;  some  nischance  or  other  has  surely  befialn  him  f '  they  cannot  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  mmd,  till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence 
alone,  can  work  such  violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must 
etemaOy  be  separated,  never  in  this  world  to  meet  agahi  ?  This  is  so  grievous 
a  torment  for  the  time,  that  it  takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extin- 
gitiahes  all  delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs  and  groans,  tears,  exclamations. 


Ub.  8.  c.  21.  de  iftle.        «Ter. 

le  that  iMth  6i.  par  Mmm  Mmtai 

to  a  btttar  omb.       *  Fror.  «S.  i.        t  De  attiaift. 
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>  MUDgvJt  I 

Eheu  J  tepentes,  &c.  ofloa  tener !) 

howling^,  roaring,  many  bitter  pangs, 

*  (Laaoentis  gemltuqoe  et  fcmineo  ulolatu 
Tecta  fremunt) 

and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  ^  they  thinh  they  see 
their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyes,  obversantes  imagines,  as  Ck>n- 
ciliator  confesseth  he  saw  his  mothers  ghost  presenting  herself  still  before  him. 
Quod  nimis  miseri  volunt,  hoc  facile  credunt ;  stUl,  still,  still,  that  good 
father,  that  good  son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend,  runs  in  their  minds  : 
toius  animus  hac  und  cogitatione  dejixus  est,  all  the  year  long,  as  ^  Pliny 
complains  to  Romanus,  me  thinks  I  see  Virginius,  I  hear  Virginius,  I  talk 
with  Virginius,  Sfc, 

*  Te  sine,  Tse  miiero  mlhi,  Ulla  nigra  videntor, 
Pallentetqae  ro«e»  nee  dnlce  rabeaa  hyadnthiu ; 
Nollos  nee  myrtus,  nee  laonis,  spint,  odores. 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  cairryed  headlong  by 
the  passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  women  otherwise, 
oftentimes  forget  themselves,  and  weep  like  children  many  moneths  together, 
as  *  if  that  they  to  water  would,  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone ! 
they  are  gone !  Abstulit  atra  dies,  etfunere  mersitacerbo  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Qois  dabit  in  lacrymaa  fontem  mihl  >  quis  aatia  altoa  I     Pectora,  nee  plenoa  avido  alnlt  edere  qoeatiu 
Accendet  gemitus,  et  acerbo  verba  doloii  ?  I     Magna  adeo  Jactura  premit,  &c. 

Ezhaurit  pietas  oculus,  et  hiantla  frangit  | 

Fountains  of  tears  who  gives  ?  who  lends  me  groans,  I     Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn  { 
Deep  sighs,  sufficient  to  expreM  my  moans  ?  1     My  loss  so  great,  I  cannot  enou^  mourn. 

So  Stroza  fihus,  that  elegant  Itahan  poet,  in  his  Epicedium,  bewails  his  fathers 
death ;  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  other  matters  (as  he  confesseth),  but 
not  in  this ;  he  yields  wholly  to  sorrow, 

Nunc,  fateor,  do  terga  malls ;  mens  Ula  fktisdt, 
Indomltus  quondam  vigor  et  constantla  mentis. 

How  doth  ^  Quintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  despair  almost ! 
Cardan  laments  his  only  child,  in  his  book  de  libris  propriis,  and  elsewhere, 
in  many  other  of  his  tracts,  ^  St.  Ambrose  his  brothers  death !  (an  ego  possum 
non  cogitare  de  te,  aut  sine  lacrymis  cogitare  ?  O  amari  dies  !  o  flebiles 
noctes  I)  Sfc,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria!  (O  decorem,  ^c. 
Jlos  recens,  pullulans,  Sfc.)  Alexander,  a  man  of  a  most  invincible  courage, 
after  Hepheestions  death  (as  Curtius  relates),  triduum  jacuit  ad  moriendum 
obstinatus,  lay  three  dayes  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate  to  dye  with 
him,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  The  woman  that  communed 
with  Esdras  (lib,  2.  cap.  10),  when  her  son  fell  down  dead,  Jled  into  the 
Jield,  and  would  not  return  into  the  city,  but  there  resolved  to  remain,  neitker 
to  eat  nor  drink,  but  mourn  and  fast  until  she  dyed.  Rachel  wept  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not  (Matt.  2.  18). 
So  did  Adrian  the  emperour  bewail  his  Antinoiis ;  Hercules,  Hylas ;  Orpheus, 
Eurydice;  David,  Absolon  (O  my  dear  son  Absolon);  Austin,  his  mother 
Monica ;  Niobe,  her  children,  insomuch,  that  the  **  poets  feigned  her  to  be 
turned  into  a  stone,  as  being  stupified  through  the  extremity  of  grief. 
'  JSgeus,  signo  lugubrijilii  consternatus,  in  mare  se  prcecipitem  dedit,  im- 
patient of  sorrow  for  his  sons  death,  drowned  himself.  Our  late  physicians 
are  full  of  such  examples.  Montanus  (consil.  242)  J  had  a  patient  troubled 
with  this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her  husbands  death,  many  years  together : 
Trincavellius  (/.  1.  c.  14)  hath  such  another,  almost  in  despair,  after  his 

•VIrg.4.  ^n.  >»Patre8  mortuoa  coram  astantes,  et  flUos,  &c.  MarceUus  Donatus.  •Epist  1  2 
Virginium  video,  audio ;  defUnctum  cogito,  alloquor.  *  Calphnmius  Grsecua.  «  Chaucer.  'Prmittt 
lib.  6.  sUb.deobituSatyrifratris.  ^O^d.Met.  «>lut.  vitA  (^us.  J  NobUls  matrona^^. 
cholica  ob  mortem  mariti.    ,  ««««• 
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^  mothers  departure,  ut  se  ferme  prcedpitem  daret,  and  ready  through  dis- 
tiactioii  to  make  away  himself;  and  (in  his  fifteenth  counsel)  tells  a  story  of 
one  fifty  years  of  age,  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mothers  death ;  and, 
cured  by  Phalopius,  fell  many  years  after  into  a  relapse,  by  the  sudden  death 
of  a  daughter  which  he  had,  and  could  never  after  be  recovered.  The  fury  of 
this  passion  is  so  violent  sometimes,  that  it  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities. 
Vespasians  death  was  pittifiilly  lamented  all  over  the  Roman  empire ;  totus 
orbis  lugebaty  sahh  Aurelius  Victor.  Alexander  commanded  the  battlements 
of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and  horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  off, 
and  many  common  souldiers  to  be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Hepheestions 
death ;  which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars :  when  ^  a  great  Cham 
dyeth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  l^  slain,  men  and  horses,  all  they  meet ; 
and,  among  those  °*  pagan  Indians,  their  wives  and  servants  voluntarily  dye 
with  them.  Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after  his  depar- 
tore,  that  (as  Jovius  gives  out)  °  commums  salus,  publica  hilaritas,  the  com- 
mon safety,  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and  plenty,  died  with  him ; 
tamquam  eodetn  sepulcro  cum  Leone  condita  lugebantur ;  for  it  was  a  golden 
age  whilst  he  lived ;  ^  but,  after  his  decease,  an  iron  season  succeeded,  barbara 
viSy  et  foeda  vastitaSy  et  dira  malorum  omnium  incommoday  wars,  plagues, 
vastity,  discontent.  When  Augustus  Ceesar  dyed,  saith  Paterculus,  orbis 
noMam  timueramuSy  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  our  heads. 
'Bttdseus  records,  how  that,  at  Leuns  the  twelfth  his  death,  tarn  subita 
mmtatio,  ut  qui  prius  digito  ccelum  attingere  videbantuvy  nunc  humi  dere- 
fente  serpere,  svderatos  esse  dicereSy  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a 
sudden,  as  if  they  had  been  planet  strucken,  lay  grovelhng  on  the  ground ; 

4  ConcoMto  ceddov,  anlmls,  ceu  frondlbufl  ingens 
Sytvft  dolet  lapsb—- 

they  look't  like  cropt  trees. 

'At  Nancy  in  Lorain,  when  Claudia  Valesia,  Henry  the  second  French 
kings  sister,  and  the  dukes  wife,  deceased,  the  temples  for  forty  dayes  were  all 
shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  that  room  where  she  was ;  the  senators 
all  seen  in  black ;  and  for  a  twelve  moneths  space  throughout  the  citg,  they 
^Dere  forbid  to  dance. 

» Non  olU  pastos  ilUs  egere  dietras 

PHgida,  DaphnI,  bovet  ad  flnmiiia;  nalla  nee  amnem 
Ubavit  quadmpes,  nee  graminls  attigit  herbam. 

How  we  were  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delicia  humani  generis y 
Prince  Henries  immature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends  lives  had  exhaled 
with  his !  ^  Scanderbegs  death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a 
word,  as  "  he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caemarvan 
his  sons  birth,  immortaliter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally  glad,  may  we  say  on 
the  contrary  of  friends  deaths,  immortaliter  gementes,  we  are,  divers  of  us,  as 
so  many  turtles,  eternally  dejected  with  it. . 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  ariseth  from  the  loss  of  temporal  goods 
and  fortunes,  which  equally  afflicteth,  and  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
precedent.  Loss  of  time,  loss  of  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour, 
frnstrate  hopes  will  much  torment ;  but,  in  my  judgement,  there  is  no  tor- 
ment Kke  unto  it,  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 
*  Ploraivr  lacrymis  amissa  pecunia  verts  :  it  wrings  true  tears  from  our 

^Ex  matris  obttu  in  desperationem  Inddit.  iMathlaa  a  Mlchou.  Boteat.  Amphitheat.  "Lo. 
Vcftooun.  M.  Polns  Venetus,  1U>.  1.  c.  54.  Perimnnt  eoa  quoa  in  vil  obviot  habent,  dioratea,  Tte,  et 
doolDo  Dostro  regi  lenrite  in  aUA  viU.  Nee  tam  In  liomlnes  inaaninnt,  sed  in  equos,  &c.  •  Vit.  ^joa. 
*Ufa.  4.  ritw^fiM.  Aoream  statem  condiderat  ad  bmnani  generis  salntem,  onum  noa  statim  ab  opdml 
piadpla  czceasa   rere   ferream   pateremur,   fiunem,   pestem,    &c.  Plib.ft.deaMe.  ^Mapb. 

'Ortefioi,  Itinerarlo.  Ob  annam  Integmm  a  cantu,  tripudUs,  et  saltatlonibus,  tota  civitas  abattnere 
^betor.        •Vlxv.         (Sm  Bariettna,  de  rlU  et  ob.   Scanderbeg.  lib.    18.  hist.         -Mattb.  Paris. 
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ey6S>  maity  sighs,  much  sorrow  from  our  hearts,  and  often  oauseth  habitual 
melancholy  it  self.  G^iianedas  {tract  15.  5.)  repeats  this  for  ait  especial 
cause :  ^  loss  of  friends^  and  lo$$  ofgw>ds^  make  many,  men  melancholy  {ae 
I  have  often  seen),  by  continual  meditation  of  mch  things.  The  same 
causes  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates  {Breviar,  I  1.  c.  18),  ex  return  amis^ 
stone,  damno^,  amicorum  morte,  Sfc.  Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad ;  to 
he  sans  argent,  will  cauae  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many  persona 
are  affected  like  '  Irishmen  in  thig  behalf,  who,  if  they  have  a  good  scimiter, 
had  rathfflP  have  a  blow  on  their  arm,  than  their  weapon  hurt ;  they  will 
sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods ;  and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence,  con- 
tinueth  long  (saith  ^  Plater),  and,  out  of  many  di^Msitions,  procureth  an 
habit,  *  Montanus  and  Friaemelica  cured  a  young  man  of  twenty  two  yeais 
of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy  ob  amissam  pecuniam,  for  a  summ  of 
money  which  he  had  unhappily  lost.  Sckenkius  hath  such  another  story  of  one 
melancholy,  because  he  ovenuiot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary 
building.  *  Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opibue  et  castris  a 
rege  Stephana,  spoiled  of  his  goods  by  kine  Stephen,  vt  doloris  absorptue^ 
atque  in  amentiam  versus,  indecentia  fecit,  urough  grief  ran  mad,  spake  and 
did  he  knew  not  what.  Nothing  so  familiar,  as  fbr  men,  in  such  cases, 
through  anguish  of  mind,  to  make  away  themselves.  A  poor  fdlow  went  to 
hang  himself  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a  neat  ^  epigram), 
but,  finding  by  chance  a  pot  of  mcmey,  flung  away  the  rope,  and  went  merrily 
home ;  but  he  that  hid  the  gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  that 
rope  which  the  other  man  had  left,  in  a  discontented  humour. 

At  qui  ooluUdflimt,  poctqnam  non  reptrlt  manm, 
ApUrit  coUo,  quem  reperit,  Laqueum. 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by  suretiship, 
shipwrack,  fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  souldiers,  or  whot  loss  soever,  it  boots 
not ;  it  \^ill  work  the  like  effect,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities, 
as  well  as  private  persons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the 
battel  of  Cannae,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  the  stupid  women  tore  their  hair 
and  cryed ; — the  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus,  and  bravest  soul- 
diers, were  slain  by  the  Turks :  luctus  publicus,  Sfc, — the  Venetians,  when 
their  forces  were  overcome  by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish kings,  pope,  emperour,  all  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,  the 
French  herald  denounced  open  war  m  the  senate,  Lauredane,  Venetorum 
dux,  Sfc.  and  they  had  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Forum  Julii,  their  tern- 
tories  in  the  continent,  and  had  now  nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself, 
et  urbi  quoque  ipsi  (saith  ^  Bembus)  timendum  putarent,  and  the  loss  of  that 
was  likewise  to  be  feared ;  tantus  repente  dolor  omnes  tenuit,  ut  nunquam 
alias,  Sfc.  they  were  pittifully  plunged,  never  before  in  such  lamentable  dis* 
tress.  Anno  1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  Burbonius,  the  common 
souldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  the  **  churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old 
monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw;  reliques, 
costly  pictures  defaced;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings,  carpets,  &c. 
trampled  in  the  dirt ;  •  their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters  constuprated  by 
every  base  cuUion  (as  Seianus  daughter  was  by  the  hangman  in  publick) 
before  their  fathers  and  husbands  faces;  noblemens  children,  and  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  princes  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  com- 

« Httltt,  qui  res  amataa  penUdennt,  ut  Allot,  opet,  non  aperaotes  recuperare,  propter  aetldnam  ta- 
Uum  ooniideratlonem  melanchoUd  flnnt,  ut  ipse  Wdl.  >  Stanihttrstus,  Hlb.  Hist.  rCap.  3.  Me- 
itacboUa  semper  renit  ob  jactunira  pecunise,  victortoe  repulMoi,  mortem  Uberomm,  qnlbui  longo  poet 
tempore  anlmua  torqnetur  j  et  a  difpcwittone  fit  habitus.  '  Consil.  26.  •  Nubrigenns.  ^  Epls  22 
*  Ltb>  S.  Venct.  hist.  '  Templa  omamenUs  nudata,  spoUata,  in  stabnla  equorum  et  astnorara  versa! 
ate.  Intaim  humi  coocolcatn  p«libus»  Ac.  •  In  oooUs  maritorum  dlleciissimK  conioses  ab  HlsDa! 
norum  lixis  constupratfle  sunt.    Fills  magnatum  thorls  destinatn,  &c.  ,      ^^^i,^ 
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moQ  touUiery  and  kept  for  concubines ;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
drag'd  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where  their 
money  was  hid ;  the  rest,  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets ; 
in^ts  brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers  eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it 
was  to  see  so  goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging 
to  Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.  that  ^rst  hvai  in  all  manner  of  delights. 
^  Those  proud  palaces^  that  even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were 
defected  as  low  as  hell  in  an  instant.  Whom  will  not  such  misery  make 
discontent  ?  Terence  the  poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his 
comedies,  which  suffered  shipwrack.  When  a  poor  man  hath  made  many 
kogry  meals,  got  together  a  small  summ,  which  he  loseth  in  an  instant — 
a  scholar  spent  many  an  hours  study  to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost,  &c. — 
bow  sbouki  it  otherwise  be  ?  I  may  conclude,  with  Gregory,  temporalium 
amor  quantum  afficity  cum  hieret  possessiOy  tantum,  quum  subtrahitur,  writ 
dolor ;  riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as  they 
tonnent  us  with  their  loss. 

Fear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold.]  Next  to  sorrow  still 
I  nay  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear ;  for,  besides  those  terrors  which 
I  have  (before  touched,  and  many  other  fears  (which  are  infinite),  there  is  a 
(operstitious  fear,  (one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  in  Aristotle)  commonly 
caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much  trouble  many  of 
u,  (Nescio  quid  animus  mihi  pnesagit  mali),  as,  if  a  hare  cross  the  way 
at  our  going  forth,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes :  if  they  bleed  three  drops 
at  the  nose,  the  salt  falls  towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their 
nik,  Ssc.  with  many  such,  which  Delrio  {Tom.  2.  /.  3.  sect.  4),  Austin 
Niphus  (in  his  hook  de  Auguriis),  Polydore  Virg,  (I.  3.  de  Prodigiis)  Saris- 
boriensis  (Polycrat.  I.  1.  c.  13),  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much 
a&cted,  that,  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devils 
cn&,  ^tkey  pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect  upon  their  own  heads,  and 
tkat  which  they  fear,  shall  come  upon  them,  as  Solomon  foretelleth  (Prov. 
10.24),  and  Isay  denounceth  (66.  4),  which  if  ^they  could  neglect  and 
contemn,  would  not  come  to  pass.  Eorum  vires  nostrd  resident  opinione, 
nt  marU  gravitas  isgrotantium  cogitatione,  they  are  intended  and  remitted, 
as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more  or  less.  N.  N.  dat  pcenas,  saith  JCrato  of  such 
a  one;  utinam  non  attraheret :  he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  ^'him- 
•elt  ^Dum  fata  fugimus,  fata  stulti  incurrimus :  the  thing  that  I  feared, 
>aith  Job,  is  follen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes,  or 
iU  destinies  fore-seen  :  multos  angit  pr€Bscientia  malorum ;  the  fore-know- 
Uge  of  what  shall  come  to  pass,  crucifies  many  men,  fore- told  by  astro- 
keen,  or  wizards,  iratum  ob  calum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  it  self; 
which  often  &lls  out  by  Gods  permission,  quia  dtemonem  timent  (saith 
Chrysostom),  Deus  ideo  permittit  accidere.  Qeverus,  Adrian,  Domitian, 
can  testifie  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  su^icion,  Sueton,  Herodian,  and 
the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange  stories  in  this  behalf.  ^  Montanus 
{comsil.  31)  hath  one  example  of  a  young  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon 
this  occasion.  Such  fears  nave  still  tormented  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by 
feason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  jugling  priests.  >*There  was  a  fountain 
in  Greece,  near  Ceres  temple  in  Achaia,  where  the  event  of  such  diseases 

'Ita  tetn  ute  mnm  menieni  torgUU  dTltai,  et  cacaminibas  coelum  pnlnre  Tin,  ad  inferos  tuque 
pnda  didNw  d^ecto.  iSect.  2.  Hem.  4.  Sube.  3.  ^  Accermint  tibl  malum.  < Si  non  obaerve. 
»■>  aBdl  Talent.  Polydor.  i  CooaSL  26.  1.  2.  ^  Harm  watch,  harm  catch.  >  Oaor.  Bucha. 
*imeaiB,  foUdtita  de  fhturia  fhastra,  Cactua  melanchottciu.  ■  Paoaanlas  In  Achalc.  lib.  7.  Ubi  omnium 
jv^tan dtgnoKuntur.    Speculum  tenui  wiipenirom  ftiniculo  demittont:  et  ad  Cyaneaa  petras,  ad  L7ci« 
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was  to  be  known  :  a  glass  let  down  by  a  thred^  Sfc.  Amongst  those  Cyanean 
rocks  at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of  Thrixeus  Apollo,  where  all 
fortunes  were  fore-told,  sickness,  healthy  or  what  they  would  besides  :  so 
common  people  have  been  alwayes  deluded  with  future  events.  At  this  day, 
metus  futurorum  maxime  torquet  Sinas,  this  foolish  fear  mightily  crucifies 
them  in  China  :  as  ^  Matthew  Riccius  the  Jesuit  informeth  us,  in  his  Ck>m- 
mentaries  of  those  countreys,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and 
much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their  divinators,  ut  tnetus 
fdem  facial,  that  fear  it  self  and  conceit  cause  it  to  p  fall  out :  if  he  foretell 
sickness  such  a  day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick  {vi  metis  affiicti  in 
agritudinem  cadunt),  and  many  times  dye  as  it  b  fore-told.  A  true  saying, 
timor  mortis  morte  pejor,  the  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  it  self; 
and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some  fortunate  and  rich  men,  is  as 
bitter  as  gaul  (Ecclus.  41.  1).  Inquietam  nobis  vitam  facit  mortis  metus : 
a  worse  plague  cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  mind ; 
'tis  triste  divortium,  an  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods,  with  so  much 
labour  got,  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  have  so  dehciously  enjoyed, 
friends  and  companions  whom  they  so  dearly  love,  all  at  once.  Axiochus 
the  philosopher  was  bold  and  couragious  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  pre- 
cepts de  contemnendd  morte,  and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others ; 
but,  being  now  ready  to  dye  himself,  he  was  mightily  dejected ;  hac  luce 
privabor  ?  his  orbabor  bonis  ?  he  lamented  like  a  child,  &c.  And  though 
Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him,  ubi  pristina  virtutum  jactatio, 
O  Axioche  ?  yet  he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  deadi,  much 
troubled  in  his  mind  :  imbellis  pavor  et  impatientia,  Sfc,  O  Clotho ! 
Megapetus  the  tyrant  in  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  Ut  me  live 
a  while  longer,  ^  /  will  give  thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two 
boles  besides,  which  I  took  from  Cleocritus,  worth  an  hundred  talents 
apiece.  Woe*s  me  !  "^saith  another,  what  goodly  manors  shall  I  leave  ! 
what  fertile  fields  !  what  a  fine  house  !  what  pretty  children  !  how  many 
servants  !  Who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  com  ?  Must  I  now  dye,  so 
well  setled  ?  leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ?  Wo*s  me  !  what 
shall  I  do?     *Animula  vaguloy  blandula,  qua  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed  curiosity,  that 
irksome,  that  tyrannizing  care,  nimia  solicitudo,  ^superfluous  industry  about 
unprofitable  things,  and  their  qualities,  as  Thomas  defines  it ;  an  itching 
humour  or  kind  of  longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  done;  to  know  that  "secret,  which  should  not  be 
known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  We  commonly  molest  and  tire  our 
selves  about  things  unfit  and  unnecessary,  as  Martha  troubled  her  self  to 
little  purpose.  Be  it  in  religion,  humanity,  magick,  phUosophy,  policy, 
any  action  or  study,  *tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  meer  torment.  For  what 
else  is  school-divinity  ?  how  many  doth  it  puzzle  !  what  fhiitless  questions 
about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  hell 
fire,  &c.  how  many  shall  be  saved,  damned  ?  What  else  is  all  supersti- 
tion, but  an  endless  observation  of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions  ?  What 
is  most  of  our  philosophy,  but  a  labyrinth  of  opinions,  idle  questions, 
propositions,  metaphysical  terms  ?  Socrates  therefore  held  all  philosophers 
cavillers  and  mad  men  ;  circa  subtilia  cavillatores  pro  insanis  habuit,palam 
eos  arguens,  saith  ^Eusebius,  because  tliey  commonly  sought  after  such 

•  Expedit.  in  Slnai,  lib.  1.  c.  8.  p  Tlmendo  praeoccupat,  quod  vitat,  ultro,  provocatque  qaod  ftigit,  gan- 
detqne  moerena,  et  labens  miser  ftdt.  Heinsius,  Anstriac.  ^  Tom.  4.  dial.  8.  Cataplo.  Ami  pari  miUe 
talenta  me  hodle  tibi  daturum  promitto,  &c.  '  Ibidem.  Hd  mihi !  qiue  relinquenda  prseoia  1  quam 
fertile*  agri !  Sic.  *  Adrian.  *  Industria  saperflua  circa  res  inntUes.  ■  Flarse  secreta  Minaroe  ut 
viderat  Agiaums.    Ov.  Met.  2.        '  Contra  Philos.  cap.  61.  i      ^  ^  r^  i  ^ 
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things  qv<e  ttec  percipi  a  nobis  neque  comprehendi  possent ;  or,  put  case 
they  did  understand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable  :  for  what  matter 
is  it  for  U3  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant  Perseus  and 
Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c.  ?  we  are  neither  wiser,  as  he 
follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger,  for  the 
knowledge  of  it :  quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos.  1  may  say  the  same  of 
those  genethliacal  studies,  what  is  astrology,  but  vain  elections,  predictions  ? 
nil  magick,  but  a  troublesome  error,  a  pernicious  foppery  ?  physick,  but 
intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms  ?  logick, 
needless  sopbisms?  metaphysicks  themselves,  but  intricate  subtilties,  and 
fruitless  abstractions?  alcumy,  but  a  bundle  of  errors?  To  what  end  are 
roch  great  tomes  ?  why  do  we  spend  so  many  years  in  their  studies  ?  Much 
better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those  barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  igno- 
rant, than,  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so  sore  vexed  about  unprofitable  toyes; 
stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum ;  to  build  an  house  without  pins,  make  a  rope 
of  sand ;  to  what  end  ?  cui  bono  ?  He  studies  on  ;  but,  as  the  boy  told 
Si.  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the  mys- 
terie  of  the  Trinity.  He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and  seasons; 
(and  as  ^  Conradus  the  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bride,  till  an 
astrologer  had  told  him  a  masculine  hour)  but  with  what  success?  He 
travels  into  Europe,  Africk,  Asia,  searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  moun- 
tain, gulf;  to  what  end  ?  See  one  promontory  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one 
mountain,  one  sea,  one  river;  and  see  all.  An  alchymist  spends  his  for- 
tones  to  find  out  the  philosophers  stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases,  make 
men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars  himself,  misled 
by  those  seducing  impostors  (which  he  shall  never  attain)  to  make  gold : 
an  antiquary  consumes  his  treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of 
old  co3rns,  statues,  rolls,  edicts,  manuscripts,  &c.  he  must  know  what  was 
done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what  lodgmg,  dyet,  houses,  they  had,  and 
have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though  never  so  remote,  before  all  others, 
what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  &c.  quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret 
Jovi,  what's  now  decreed  in  France,  what  m  Italy :  who  was  he,  whence 
comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  &c.  Aristotle  must  find  out  the 
motk>n  of  Euripus ;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius ;  but  how  sped  they  ? 
One  k)8eth  goods,  another  his  life.  Pyrrhus  will  conquer  Africk  first,  and 
then  Asia:  he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich,  a 
fourth  commands.  '  Turbine  magno  spes  solicits  in  urbibus  errant ;  we 
run,  ride,  take  indefatigable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get 
that  which  we  had  better  be  without :  Ardelions,  busiebodies,  as  we  are,  it 
were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take  our  ease.     His  sole  study 

is  for  words,  that  they  be, Lepide  Xs^uq  composta,  ut  tesserulte  omnes, 

not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject:  as  thine  is 
about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite ;  'tis  thy  sole 
business;  both  with  like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building;  he  spends 
bhnself  to  get  curious  pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots ;  another  is  wholly 
ceremonious  about  titles,  degrees,  inscriptions;  a  third  is  over-solicitous 
about  his  diet;  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so 
dressed,  so  far  fetched,  peregrini  aeris  volucres,  so  cooked,  &c.  something 
to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  his  thirst.  Thus  he  redeems 
his  appetite  with  extrordinary  charge  to  his  purse,  is  seldome  pleased  with 
any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight,  and  is  never  offended. 
Another  must  have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temporis  floresy  snow-water  in 

•  Mat.  Parti.  ■  Seoec*. 
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summer,  iruitfl  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gardens  and 
fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  in- 
tricate and  rare,  or  else  they  are  nothing  worth.  So  busie,  nice,  curious 
wits,  make  that  unsupportable  in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employ- 
ments, which  to  duller  apprehensions  is  not  offensive,  earnestly  seeking" 
that,  which  others  as  scornfully  neglect.  Thus,  through  our  foolish  curiosit  j^ 
do  we  macerate  our  selves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  headlong,  through  our  in- 
discretion, perverse  will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many  needless  carea 
and  troubles,  vain  expences,  tedious  journeys,  painful  hours ;  and,  when  all 
is  done,  quortum  h<EC  ?  cut  bono  ?   to  what  end  ? 

y  Nesdre  veUe  qua  Magtoter  maximiiB 
Docere  non  Tult,  eradita  insdtia  est. 

Unfortunate  marruige.]  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents, 
unfortunate  marriage  may  be  ranked ;  a  condition  of  life  appointed  by  God 
himself  in  Paradise,  an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as 
can  befall  a  man  in  this  world,  '  if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and 
live  as  •  Seneca  lived  with  his  Pauliina :  but  if  they  be  unequally  matched, 
or  at  discord,  a  greater  misery  cannot  be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut, 
an  harlot,  a  fool,  a  fury  or  a  fiend ;  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  (Eccles,  26.  14) 
He  that  hath  her,  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion ;  (and  26.  25)  a  wicked  wife 
makes  a  soiry  countenance,  an  heavy  heart ;  and  he  had  rather  dwell  with 
a  lyon,  than  keep  house  with  such  a  wife.  Her  ^  properties  Jovianus  Ponta- 
nus  hath  described  at  large  (Ant.  dial,  Tom.  2)  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia. 
Or  if  they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Ceecilius  (in 
Agellus,  lib.  2.  cap.  23)  complains  much  of  an  old  wife :  dum  ejus  morti  inhio^ 
egomet  mortuus  vivo  inter  vivos ;  whilst  I  gape  after  her  death,  I  live  a  dead 
man  amongst  the  livmg ;  Or,  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

•Judge  you  that  are  unfortunately  wed» 
What  *ti8  to  come  into  a  loathed  bed. 

The  same  inconvenience  befalls  women. 

'At  vos,  o  dmi,  mlseram  higete,  parenta. 
Si  ferro  ant  laqoeo  \mtk  hac  me  ezaolvere  aorte 

Soathieo: 

Hard  hearted  parenta,  both  lament  my  fiite» 
I/ielf  I  kiU  or  hang,  to  eaae  my  state. 

*  A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married  (said  Felix  Plater, observat.  I.  I) 
to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom  she  could  not  affect:  she  was 
continually  melancholy,  and  pined  away  for  grief:  and,  though  her  husband 
did  all  he  could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour  at 
length  she  hanged  her  self.  Many  other  stories  he  relates  in  this  kind. 
Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women,  they  again  with  men,  when  they  are 
of  divers  humours  and  conditions ;  he  a  spendthrift,  she  sparing ;  one  honest, 
the  other  dishonest,  &c.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and 
they  their  parents.  ^  A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother.  Injusta 
noverca  :  a  stepmother  often  vexeth  a  whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance, 
exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of  dissention,  which  made  Catos  son  expostulate 
with  his  father,  why  he  should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius  daughter, 
a  young  wench — cujus  caussd  novercam  induceret  ?  what  ofifence  had  he  done, 
that  he  should  marry  again  ? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debts,  and 
debates,  &c. — 'twas  Chilons  sentence,  comes  (sris  alieni  et  litis  est  miseria^ 
misery  and  usury  do  commonly  go  together ;  suretiship  is  the  bane  of  many 
families ;  sponde,  prcesto  noxa  est :  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for 

T Jos.  Scaliger,  in  Gnomls.  'A  Tertuons  woman  is  the  crown  of  her  hnabond.  Pror.  12.  4.  but 
she,  &c.  "lib.  17.  epist.  \(^.  >> Tltionatur,  candelabratur,  &c.  <^ Daniel  In  Rosamond. 
4  ChalinoniB,   lib.   9.   de   r«pnb.   Angl.  «  Elegans  vlrgo  invita  culdam   e  noetratibns  nupslt,   &c. 

'Prov. 
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a  stranger  {Prov,  11.  15),  and  he  that  haieth  suretiship  is  sure,  Conte&' 
tion,  bniwling,  law-suits,  failing  out  of  neighbours  and  friends  {discordia 
demensj  Virg,  ^n,  6),  are  equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many  a  man,  and  vex  hi^ 
soul.  Nihil  sane  miserabilius  eorum  mentibus  (as  c^Boter  holds):  nothing  so 
miserable  as  such  men,  full  of  cares,  griefs,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were 
stabbed  with  a  sharp  sword:  fear,  suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their 
ordinary  companions.  Our  Welchmen  are  noted,  by  some  of  their  *»own 
writers,  to  consume  one  another  in  this  kind ;  but,  whosoever  they  are  that 
Qse  it,  these  are  dieir  common  symptomes,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or 
orercome,  *  C€ist  in  a  suit.  Arius,  put  out  of  a  bishoprick  by  Eustathius, 
turned  heretick,  and  live  after  discontented  all  his  life.  J  Every  repulse  is  of 
fike  nature  ;  heu  !  quantd  de  spe  decidi  !  Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction,  will 
Almost  effect  as  much,  and  that  a  long  time  after.  Hipponax,  a  satyrical 
poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters  in  his  iambicks,  ut  ambo  laqueo  se 
suffocarent  (^  Pliny  saith),  both  hanged  themselves.  All  oppositions,  dangers, 
perplexities,  discontents,  ^  to  live  in  any  suspence,  are  of  the  same  rank : 
poies  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  sumnos  ?  who  can  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill 
bestowed  benefits,  ingratitude,  unthankful  friends,  much  disquiet  and  molest 
some.  Unkind  speeches  trouble  as  many  :  uncivil  carriage  or  dogged  an- 
swers, weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from  their  surly  husbands, 
are  as  hitter  as  gaul,  and  not  to  be  digested.  A  glass-mans  wife  in  Basil  be- 
came melancholy,  because  her  husband  said  he  would  marry  again  if  she  dyed. 
Ao  cut,  to  unkindness,  as  the  saying  is :  a  frown  and  hard  speech,  ill  respect, 
t  brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to  courtiers,  or  such  as  attend  upon 
great  persons,  is  present  death.  Ingenium  vultu  statque  caditque  $vo ; 
they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters  favours.  Some  persons  are  at  their 
wits  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves  in  their  ordinary  speeches 
or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to  their  disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have 
any  secret  disdosed,  Ronseus  (epist,  miscel,  3)  reports  of  a  gentlewoman 
twenty  five  years  old,  that,  falling  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was  upbraided 
with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what),  in  publick,  and  so  much  grieved 
with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  solitudines  queerer e,  omnes  ab  se  ablegare, 
cc  tandem  in  gravissimam  incidens  melancholiam,  contabescere — forsake 
aD  company,  quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others 
are  much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scomea,  disabled, 
di&med,  detracted,  undervalued,  or  °*  left  behind  their  fellows,  Lucian 
hrings  in  ^tamocles  a  philosopher  in  his  Lapith.  conmvio,  much  discontented 
that  he  was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter^  in  a 
|oi^  epistle,  with  Aristeenetus  meir  host.  Prsetextatus,  a  robed  genUeman 
in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because  he  might  not  sit  highest, 
but  went  his  wayes  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellings  that  are 
ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  tlie  like,  which 
though  toyes  in  themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many 
distempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than 
a  contempt  or  disgrace ;  °  especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  any 
tiling  affects  them  more  than  to  be  despised  or  vilified.  Croto  {consil,  16. 1. 2) 
exemplifies  it,  and  common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature 
is  oppression ;  (Ecclus,  11)  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad :  loss  of 

t  De  fahcraB.  orb.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Tunqnam  diro  mucrone  confosri :  hii  nulla  requiai,  nulla  dekctatio ;  soil- 
dtiidiiie,  geudtu,  ftirore,  deaperatione,  tlmore,  tamqnam  ad  perpetuam  erumnam  hifeliciter  rapci.  ^  Hum- 
tnin  liayd,  epiat.  ad  Abrahamum  Oitelium.  M.  Vaughan»  in  his  Golden  Fleece.  LdUbua  et  controrersils 
■Mpic  ad  omanaD  bonorum  oonanmptlonein  contendnnt.  <SpreUBque  ii^uria  forme.  1  Queqoe 
>9alM  graria.  ^  Lib.  S6.  c.  5.  Nihil  »que  amanun,  quam  dlu  pendere :  nquiore  quidam  animo 
tvont  pnKkH  tpem  suam,  quam  trahi.  Seneca,  cap.  4.  lib.  3.  de  Ben.->Virg.— Plater,  obserrat.  1.  1. 
*T^ape  rcBnqiii  cat.  Hor.  ■  Sdmna  enkn  generoaaa  naturas,  nulUt  re  dtius  moveri,  aut  gravius  affid, 
9M  coatamto  ac  dcapidentlA. 
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liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture  his  life,  Cato  kill  himself,  and  •  Tully 
complain,  omnem  hilaritatem  in  perpetuum  amisi,  mine  hearths  broken ,  I 
shall  never  look  up,  or  be  merry  again  ;  p  hcec  jactura  intolerabilis  ;  to  some 
parties  *tis  a  most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment,  a  great  misery,  as  Tyrtseus 
describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 

Nam  miterum  eat,  patrii  amiaai,  Larlbnsque,  ragarl 

Mendlcum,  et  UmidA  voce  rogare  dboa. 
Omnibus  invitus,  quocumque  accetierlt,  exiiil 

Semper  erit ;  semper  apretos  egenaque  jacet,  &c. 

A  miserable  thing  'tis  so  to  wander,  I         Contemn'd  of  ail  the  world  an  exile  ia» 

And  Ulce  a  l}eggar  for  to  wliine  at  door.  |  Hated,  rejected,  needy  still,  and  poor.        ^ 

Polynices,  in  his  conference  with  locasta,  in  ^  Euripides,  reckons  up  five 
miseries  of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject 
some  pusillanimous  creatures.  Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own 
infirmities  or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind  will  rivel  us  up ;  as,  if  we  be  long 
sick, 

(O  beata  sanitas !  te  preaente,  amoennm 
Ver  floret  gratiis ;  absque  te  nemo  beatns  : 

O  blessed  health  !  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure^  Ecclus,  30.  15,  the 
poor  mans  riches,  the  rich  mans  bliss  :  without  thee,  there  can  be  no  happi- 
ness) or  visited  with  some  loathsome  disease,  offensive  to  othei-s,  or  troublesome 
to  our  selves,  as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness,  loss  of 
an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of  Lair, 
&c.  hie  ubi  Jluere  ccepit,  diros  ictus  cordi  infert  (said  *"  Synesius,  he  himself 
troubled  not  a  little  ob  comce  defectum),  the  loss  of  hair  alone  strikes  a  cruel 
stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance  her  face  in  a  true 
glass  (for  she  used  false  flattering  glasses,  belike,  at  other  times,  as  most  gen- 
tlewomen do)  animi  dolors  in  insanium  delapsa  est  (Ccelius  Rhodoginus,  /.  17. 
c.  2)  ran  mad.  •  Broteas,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for 
his  imperfections,  flung  himself  into  the  fire.  Lais  of  Corinth,  now  grown  old, 
gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus;  for  she  could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it.  ^Qualis 
sum,  nolo ;  qualis  eram,  nequeo.  Generally,  to  fair  nice  pieces,  old  age  and 
foul  linnen  are  two  odious  things,  a  torment  of  torments ;  they  may  not  abide 
the  thought  of  it. 


-■6  Deorum 
Siquis  hsBc  audis,  ntinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  leones  1 
Antequam  turpis  mades  decentes 


Occupet  malas,  tenersque  succns 
Defluat  pradae,  speciosa  quero 
Pascere  tipres. 


To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed  !  much  better  to  be  buried  alive.  Some  are 
fiair,  but  barren  ;  and  that  gauls  them.  Hannah  wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and 
was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  all  for  her  barrenness  (1  Sam.  1),  and  (Gen.  30) 
Rachel  said  in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  dye: 
another  hath  too  many  :  one  was  never  married,  and  that*s  his  hell ;  another 
is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are  troubled  in  that  they  are  obscure ; 
others  by  being  traduced,  slandered,  abused,  disgraced,  vilified,  or  any  way 
injured :  minime  miror  eos  (as  he  said)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injurid ; 
1  marvel  not  at  all  if  oflences  make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular  causes 
of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle  reckons  them  up  which,  for  brevities  sake, 
I  must  omit.  No  tydings  troubles  one ;  ill  reports,  rumors,  bad  tydings, 
or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success,  cast  in  a  sute,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  de- 
ferred, another ;  expectation,  adeo  omnibus  in  rebus  molesta  semper  est 
expectatio  (as  ^  Polybius  observes) :  one  is  too  eminent,  another  too  base 
born ;  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest :  one  is  out  of 
action,   company,    imployment;    another    overcome    and    tormented    with 

•Ad  Atticum  epis.  lib.  12.         p  Epist.  ad  Brutum.         i  In  Phoeniss.         '  In  laudem  calvit.         •  Ovid. 
» E  Cret.        ■  Hor.  8.  Car.  Ode  27.        *  Hist.  I.  6. 
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woridiv  cares  and  onerous  business.     But  what  *  toneue  can  suffice  to  speak 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  ceitain  meats,  herbs,  roots,  at 
unawares,  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  mandrakes,  &c.  ^A  company 
of  young  men  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern  ;  where  after 
ibey  had  freely  taken  their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  it  self,  or  some- 
thing mixt  with  it,  'tis  not  yet  known,  *  but  upon  a  sudden  they  began  to  be 
80  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  phantasie  so  crazed,  that  they  thought 
they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a 
tanpest.  Wherefore,  to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning,  they  flung 
all  the  goods  in  the  house  out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or  into  the  sea, 
u  they  supposed.  Thus  they  continued  mad  a  pretty  season  ;  and,  being 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  to  give  an  account  of  this  their  fact, 
they  told  him  (not  yet  recovered  of  their  madness)  that  what  was  done 
they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  avoid  eminent  danger.  The  spectators 
were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  them  still,  whilst 
one  of  the  antientest  of  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone,  excused  himself  to 
the  magistrate  upon  his  knees.  0  viri  Tritones,  ego  in  imojacui  j  I  beseech 
yoar  deities,  &c.  for  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while  :  another 
besoueht  them,  as  so  many  sea  gods,  to  be  good  unto  them  ;  and,  if  ever 
he  ana  his  fellows  come  to  land  again,  »he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  ser- 
vice. The  magistrate  could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid 
them  sleep  it  out,  and  so  went  his  wayes.  Many  such  accidents  frequently 
happen  upon  these  unknown  occasions.  Some  are  so  caused  by  philters, 
wandring  in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with 
that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantula — an  ordinary  thing  (if  we  may  believe 
Skenck.  /.  6.  de  Venenis)  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy  (Cardan,  subtil,  I, 
9.  Scaliger,  exercitat,  185).  Their  symptomes  are  merrily  described  by 
Jovianus  Pontanus  {Ant,  dial.)  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured 
by  musick.  **  Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carried  about  one, 
which  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness ;  he  calls  them  unhappy,  as  an 
'adamant^  selenites,  SfC.  which  dry  up  the  body,  increase  cares,  diminish 
deep,  Ctesias  (in  Persicis)  makes  mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts,  of  which 
if  any  man  drink,  ^  he  is  mad  Jbr  Jour  and  twenty  hours.  Some  lose  their 
wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  '  copiously  dilated),  and 
life  it  self  many  times,  as  Hippolytus  affi*ighted  by  Neptunes  sea-horses, 
Athamas  by  Junos  Furies  ;  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 

Many  rach  causes,  much  more  could  I  say, 
But  that  for  provender  my  cattle  stay. 
The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  away. 

These  causes,  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do  easily  yield,  can  do 
little  of  themselves,  seldome,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow),  though 
many  times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one  :  yet,  if  they  concur,  as  often 
they  do,  vis  unita  fortior :  Et  quce  non  obsunt  singula,  multa  nocent ;  they 
may  batter  a  strong  constitution ;  as  ^Austin  said,  many  grains  and  small 
tabids  sink  a  ship,  many  small  drops  make  a  flood,  Sfc,  Often  reiterated, 
many  dispositions  produce  an  habit. 

■Non,  nUil  si  eentam  lingne  slnt,  oraqne  centum.  Omnia  eauaarum  percurrere  nomlna  possim. 
'C«B«s,  I.  17.  c.  2.  'Ita  mente  exagitati  sunt,  ut  in  triremi  se  constitutos  putarent*  marlque  raga- 
baodo  tcmpestate  Jactatos :  proinde  naufragium  veriti,  egestis  undique  rebus,  vasa  omnia  in  viam  e  fenestris, 
en  in  mare,  pnedpitSrunt :  postridie,  &c.  •  Aram  vobis  serratoribus  Dils  erigemus.  <>  Lib  de  gemmts. 
*<2bc  gestata  infeticem  et  tnstem  reddnnt,  curas  augent,  corpus  siccant,  somnum  minuunt.  *  Ad  nnum 
tfni oieote  aUenatus.        "Part.  1.  Sect.  2.  Subsect.  3.        '  Juven.  Sat.  8. 


'Hie  afiaa  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  caussas 
8cd  joiacnto  Tocaot,  et  Sol  inclinat.    Eundum 


r  Intus  bestie  minute  mult« 

bscmO.  Kamqnitd  minnttssima  sunt  grana  arenc  ?  sed  si  arena  amplius  in  navem  mittatnr,  merglt  111am. 
(ten  BrinatiB  futtae  phnrto  1  et  tamen  implent  flnmina,  domus  Ci}lciunt :  timenda  ergo  ruina  multltudinls, 
iIdsd  Bstfi^tuidtiila. 
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MEMB.  V. 

SuBSBCT.  I. — Continent  J  inwards  antecedent,  next  causes,  and  haw 
the  Body  works  on  the  Mind, 

As  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit  of  the  forrest  of 
this  microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  outward  and  adventitious  causes.  I 
will  now  break  into  the  inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate 
causes  which  are  thereto  be  found.  For,  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst 
other  outward  causes,  and  perturbation,  alters  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so 
the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the  body  will  cause  a  distemperature  of  the 
soul ;  and  'tis  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  than  the  other. 
Plato,  Cyprian,  and  some  others  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  lay  the  greatest 
fault  upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body  ;  others  agam,  accusing  the  body, 
excuse  the  soul  as  a  principal  agent.  Their  reasons  are,  because  ^  the  manners 
do  follow  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  Galen  proves  in  his  book  on  that 
subject.  Prosper  Calenius,  de  Atrd  Bile,  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  de  Mania^ 
Lemnius,  /.  4.  c.  16,  and  many  others.  And  that  which  Gualter  hath  com- 
mented {horn.  10.  in  epist.  Johannis)  is  most  true;  concupiscence  and  original^ 
sin,  inclinations,  and  bad  humours,  are  *  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing 
these  perturbations,  affections,  and  several  distempers,  offering  many  times 
violence  unto  the  soul.  Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence 
(James  1.  14)  ;  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  rebelleth 
against  the  spirit,  as  our  J  apostle  teacheth  us :  that  methinks  the  soul  hath  the 
better  plea  against  the  body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines  us  that  we  cannot  resist; 

Kec  noa  obnltl  cont^^  nee  tcndere  tantiun, 
SafBdmos. 

How  the  body,  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  immaterial  soul,  by  medi- 
ation of  humours  and  spirits  which  ]>articipate  of  both,  and  iU  disposed 
organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath  discoursed,  lib.  1 .  de  occult.  Philos,  cap.  63, 
64,  65,  Levinus  Lemnms,  lib,  1.  de  occult,  nat,  mir,  cap.  12  et  16.  r^  21, 
institute  ad  opt,  vit,  Perkins,  lib.  1.  Cases  of  Cons,  cap,  12.  T.  Bright,  c. 
10,  11,  12.  in  his  Treatise  of  Melancholy,  For,  as  ''anger,  fear,  sorrow, 
obtrectation,  emulation,  &c,  si  mentis  intimos  recessus  occupdrint  (saith 
*  Lemnius),  corpori  quoqne  infesta  sunt,  et  illi  teterrimos  morbos  inferunt, 
cause  grievous  diseases  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  by  con- 
sent. Now  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  °*  heart,  humours,  spirits : 
as  they  are  purer  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a  lute  out 
of  tune  ;  if^one  string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry  : 

■  Corpus,  onastum 
HetternlB  vitiia,  animom  quoque  pnegnvat  uniu 

The  body  is  domicilium  amm<e,  her  house,  abode,  and  stay  :  and,  as  a  torch 
gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell,  according  to  the  matter  it  is  made  of, 
ik)  doth  our  soul  perform  all  her  actions  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are 
disposed  ;  or  as  wine  savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept,  the  soul  receives 
a  tincture  from  the  body,  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old  men, 
children,  Europeans,  Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes.  Sanguin  are  merry, 
melancholy  sad,  phlegmatic  dull,  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours  ; 
and  they  cannot  resist  such  passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them  ;  for,  in 
this  infirmity  of  humane  nature  (as  Melancthon  declares),  the  understanding 
is  so  tied  to  and  captivated  by  his  inferiour  senses,  that,  without  their  help, 

^  Mores  seqauntor  temperatorun  corporis.  >  SdntUlc  Utent  in  corporibus.  i  Gal.  5.         ^  Sical 

a  animi  affectionibas  corpus  languesdt,  sic  ex  corporis  vitUs  et  morborum  plerisque  crudatibas  aninmni 
rtdemuB  hcbetart.  Galenus.  'LlbLc.l6.  «  Corporis  itidcm  mortil  aatanam  per  copscasam,  m  }t§t 
oonsorttf,  sAchmt :  et^  qoanquam  oMcota  moltos  motos  torbokntos  In  homlne  ooneitcnt,  pr»dptta  tmam 
eaossa  la  eorte,  et  banioribiis,  splritibosqiM,  coosisClt,  Ac.       ■  Hof . 
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be  cannot  exercise  his  functions ;  and  the  will,  being  weakened,  hath  but  a 
small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  parts,  but  suffers  herself  to  be  over- 
ruled by  them  ;  that  I  must  needs  conclude  with  Lemnius,  spiritus  et  hu^ 
wunres  maximum  nocumentum  obtinent,  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm  in 
^troubling  the  soul.  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  choleric  and  angry, 
that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross  humours  ?  or  melan- 
choly, that  is  so  inwardly  disposed  ?  That  thence  comes  then  this  malady, 
madnes,  apoplexies,  lethargies,  &c.  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is,  most  part,  distempered  by  some  precedent 
diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  so,  per  conse- 
quensy  cause  melancholy,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  phy- 
sicians. pTAw  Auwiowr  (as  Avicenna,/.  3.  Fen.  1.  Trac^  4.  c.  18.  Amoldus, 
breviar.  /.  1.  c.  18.  Jacchinus,  comment,  in  9.  Rhasis.  c.  15.  Montaltus, 
c.  10.  Nicholas  Piso,  c.  de  Melan^  Sfc.  suppose)  is  begotten  by  the  distem^ 
perature  of  some  inward  part,  innate ,  or  left  after  some  inflammationyorelse 
inciuded  in  the  blood  after  an  ^ague,  or  some  other  malignant  disease.  This 
(pinion  of  theirs  concurs  with  that  of  Galen,  /.  3.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect.  Guia- 
oerius  gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague ;  and  Montanus 
{consil.  32),  in  a  young  man  of  twenty- eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered 
after  a  quartan,  which  had  molested  him  for  five  years  together.  Hildesheim 
(spidl.  2.  de  Manid)  relates  of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  me- 
lancholy after  a  long  '  ague.  Galen  (/.  de  atrd  bile,  c.  4)  puts  the  plague  a 
cause ;  Botaldus  (in  his  book  de  lue  vener.  c.  2)  the  French  pox  for  a  cause  : 
others,  phrensie,  epilepsie,  apoplexie,  because  those  diseases  do  often  dege- 
nerate into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hsemrods,  heemorrhagia,  or  bleeding  at 
nose,  menstruous  retentions  (although  they  deserve  a  larger  explication,  as 
being  the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  melancholy,  in  more  ancient  maids, 
DUDS,  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  and  Mercatus,  as  I 
htve  elsewhere  signified),  or  any  other  evacuation  stopped,  I  have  already  spoken. 
Only  this  I  will  add,  that  this  melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infir- 
mities, deserves  to  be  pittied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more  tender 
compassion  (according  to  Laurentius),  as  coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 

SuBSECT  II. — Distemperature  of  particular  Parts,  Causes. 

There  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  distempered,  doth  not 
cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach, 
natrix  or  womb,  pylorus,  myrache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  mesaraick 
▼eins  ;  and  in  a  word  (saith  •Arculanus),  there  is  no  part  which  cause th  no  t 
melancholy,  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the  superfluity 
of  the  nutriment.  (Savanarola  Prac^  wio/or  ruftnc.  II.  Tract.  6.  cap.  \.) 
it  of  the  same  opinion,  that  melancholy  is  ingendered  in  each  particular 
pwt ;  and  '  Crato  {in  consil.  17.  lib.  2).  Gordonius,  who  is  instar  omnium 
(Ub,  med,  partic.  2.  cap.  19),  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  "^matter  of 
melancholy  sometimes  in  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen,  myrach, 
kfpochondnes,  when  as  the  melancholy  humour  residest  here,  or  the  liver  is 
not  well  cleansed  from  melancholy  blood. 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  "  through 
odust  blood  so  caused  (as  Mercurialis  will  have  it)  within  or  without  the  head ; 

*RnMre«  prsrl  ment«m  obonbilant.  p  Hie  humor  rel  >  ptrtit  intemperie  genentor,  ▼«!  nlinqnltur 
fm  laSuDinattone*,  ▼•!  crsMlor  in  renit  condusuB  rel  torpidus  maligiuun  qtuOitatem  contrahit.  i  Sam 
OBMtat  In  febrc  hominem  melaDctaolicum  Tel  post  febrem  reddl,  «ut  aUnm  morbum.  CaUd«  intemperies 
httta,  Tel  >  febre  contracta.  '  lUro  quia  diatarno  mortio  laboret,  qui  non  lit  melanchoUciu.  Merciirimlit, 
dtafl^ct.  capitis,  lib.  1.  c.  10.  de  Melanc.  'Ad  nonum  lib.  Rhagit  ad  Almanwr.  c.  16.  UntrenaUter  a 
qikasque  parte  potest  fieri  melanchollcus ;  vel  quia  adoritur,  vel  qnia  non  expelUt  saperSoitatem  ezcra- 
muitL  *■  A  ttene  Jedaore,  utero,  et  aUts  partiboa,  oritur.  "  Materia  melanoholiie  aUauando  in  owde,  In 
Hmmliu,  beeate,  bypodtODdrOs,  myracbe*  splene,  cum  tbi  remaott  humor  melaachoUcus.  *  Ex  tan. 
mat  adbfltb,  to^  ▼«  cxtfa  eapot. 
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the  brain  itself  being  distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  disease,  ^  that 
have  a  hot  heart  and  moist  brain  ;  which  Montaltus  {cap,  II.  de  Mtlanch.) 
approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avicenna.  Mercurialis  (consiL  11) 
assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a  cause  ;  and  Sallustius  Salvianus  {med. 
lect.  2.  c.  1)  *  will  have  it  arise  from  a  cold  and  dry  dis temperature  of  the 
brain.  Piso,  Benedictus,  Victorius  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed  frona  a 
y  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain  ;  and  '  Montaltus  (cap.  10)  from  the 
brains  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered  by  himself, 
or  by  consent ;  by  himself  or  his  proper  affection  (as  Faventinus  calls  it) 
'  or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  the 
head,  altering  the  animal  faculties. 

Hildesheim  (spicil.  2.  de  Manid)  thinks  it  may  be  caused  from  a  ^  dis- 
temperature of  the  hearty  sometimes  hot^  sometimes  cold.  A  hot  liver  and  a 
cold  stomach  are  put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy.  Mercurialis  (consiL  1 1 , 
et  consil.  6.  const/.  86)  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  causes. 
^Monavius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Crato,  in  Scoltzius)  is  of  opinion  that  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy  may  arise  from  a  cold  liver.  The  question  is  there  dis- 
cussed. Most  agree  that  a  hot  Hver  is  in  fault.  ^  The  liver  is  the  shop  of  humours ^ 
and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry  distemperature.  ^7'he 
stomach  and  mesaraick  veins  do  often  concurr^by  reason  of  their  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be  avoided  ;  and  many  times  the  matter 
is  so  adust  and  inflamed  in  those  parts^  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy.  Guianerius  (c  2.  Tract.  15)  holds  the  mesaraick  veins 
to  be  a  sufficient  ^ cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this  malady  (by  all 
their  consents),  and  suppression  of  heemrods  :  dum  non  expurgate  altera 
causa  lien,  saith  Montaltus :  if  it  be  ^  too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge 
the  other  parts  as  it  ought  (consil.  23.)  Montanus  puts  the  ^spleen  stopped 
for  a  great  cause.  *  Christophorus  a  Vega  reports,  of  his  knowledge,  that 
he  hath  known  melancholy  caused  from  putrihed  blood  in  those  seed  veins 
and  womb  :  J  Arculanus,,/>'om  that  menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy y 
and  seed  too  long  detained  (as  I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or 
adustion. 

The  mesenterium,  or  midriffe,  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  (which  the  ^  Greeks 
called  ^peVac),  because  by  his  inflammation  the  mind  is  much  troubled 
with  convulsions  and  dotage.  All  these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation, 
corrupting .  humours  and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancnoly  ;  for  from 
these  are  ingendred  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And  for  that  reason, 
^Montaltus  (cap.  10.  de  causis  melan.)  will  have  the  efficient  cause  of  melan- 
choly to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry  distemperature,  as  some  hold, 
frqm  the  heat  of  the  brain,  rosting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver 
and  bowels,  and  inflammation  of  the  pylorus  ;  and  so  much  the  rather, 
because  that  (as  Galen  holds)  all  spices  inflame  the  blood,  solitariness, 
waking,  agues,  study,  meditation,  all  which  heat  ;  and  therefore  he  con- 
cludes that  this  distemperature  causing  adventitious  melancholy,  is  not 
cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry.  But  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in 
the  matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold  that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural 

^  Qui  calldum  eor  habent,  cerebrum  humldun!,  facile  melancholid.  >  Sequitur  melancbolia  malam 
Intemperiem  Arigidam  et  siccDin  ipsiuB  cerebri.  7  Sspe  fit  ex  caUdiore  cerebro,  aut  corpore  coUigente 
melanchoUam.  Piso.  'Vel  per  propriam  affectionem,  vel  per  consensum,  cum  vaporea  exhalant  in 
cerebrum.  Montalt.  cap.  14.  >Aut  Ibl  gignitur  melancboUcus  fumus.  aut  aliunde  vebitur,  alterando 
animales  facultatea.  *>  Ab  intemperie  cordis,  modo  caiidiore,  modo  fHgidiore.  «  Epist.  239.  ScoltzU. 
*  Offidna  buroorum  hepar  concurrit,  &c.  «  Ventriculus  et  venae  mesaralcse  conctimint,  quod  bee  partes 
obstructce  sunt,  &c.  '^Per  se  sangulnem  adurentes.  f  Lien  fHgidus  et  siccus,  c.  13.  *>  Splen  ob- 
structus.  i  De  arte  roed.  lib.  3.  cap.  24.  i  A  sanguinis  putredine  in  vasis  seminariis  et  utero,  et 
quandoque  a  spermate  diu  retento,  Tel  sangu'ne  menstnio  in  melancboliam  verso  per  putrefactlonem,  vel 
adustionem.  ^  Maglrus.  >  Ergo  effldens  caussa  melancboHw  est  calida  et  siaca  inlemperies,  non  fri> 
gida  et  sicca,  quod  multl  opinat)  sunt }  oritur  enim  a  calore  cerebri  aasaote  sangulnem,  &c.  turn  quod 
MOTiaU  sangulnem  Incendunt,  solitudo,  vlglto,  febrls  prsecedens,  roeditatJo,  studium  j  et  h»c  omnia  cale. 
ncfunt :  ergo  ratum  sit.  i      r\r^n  i  r> 
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meianclioly  which  producetli  madness,  but  not  in  that  natural,  which  is  more 
cold,  and,  being  immoderate,  produceth  a  gentle  dotage ;  ™  which  opinion 
Geraldns  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  comment  upon  Rhasis. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Causes  of  Head  Melancholy. 

AfTLR  a  tedious  discourse  of  tlie  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I  am  now 
returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes 
as  properly  appertain  unto  them.    Although  these  causes  promiscuously  con- 
cur to  each  and  every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  effects  in 
that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill  disposed,  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so 
cauae  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them  are  proper  to  some  one  kind, 
aad  seldom  found  in  the  rest :  as,  for  example,  head  melancholy  is  com- 
Bumly  caused  by  a  cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to 
Laurentius  (cap,  5.  de  melan.)  but,  as  ° Hercules  de  SaxonisL  contends,  from 
tliat  agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  alone.     Sallust.  Sal- 
viamis,  before  mentioned  {lib,  2.  cap.  3.  de  re  med.)  will  have  it  proceed 
from  cold  :  but  that  I  take  of  natural  melancholy,  such  as  fools,  and  dote ; 
fee  (as  Galen  writes,  lib,  4.  de  puis.  8.  and  Avicenna)  °a  cold  and  moist  brain 
u  an  ins€parabU  companion  of  folly.  But  this  adventitious  melancholy,  which 
is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  an  hot  and  dry  distemperature,  as  PDamascon  the 
Arabian  (lib.  3.  cap,  22)  thinks,  and  most  writers.     Altomarus  and  Piso  call 
It  ^an  innate  burning  untemperateness,  turning  blood  and  choler  into  melan- 
choly.    Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Capi- 
▼accios,  A  cerebrum  sit  calidius,  ^ if  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  will 
be  hot,  and  thence  comes  madness :  if  cold,  folly,     David  Crusius  (  Theat, 
morb.  Hermet,  lib,  2.  cap,  6.  de  atrd  bile)  grants  melancholy  to  be  a  disease 
of  an  inflamed  brain,  and  cold  notwithstanding  of  itself:  calida  per  accidens 
frigida  per  se,  hot  by  accident  only.     I  am  of  Capivaccius  mind,  for  my 
put.    Now  this  humour,  according  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes  and  tunicles  that 
cofer  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or 
vms  of  those  ventricles.     It  follows  many  times  *phrensie,  long  diseases, 
^es^  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the  head,  as 
Rhasis  informeth  us :  Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations  of  the 
J>ead,  proceeding  most  part  'from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot  meats, 
(aO  which  Montanus  reckons  up,  comil.  22.  for  a  melancholy  Jew;  and 
Heainius  repeats,  cap.   12.  de  Matud),  hot  bathes,  garlick,  onions  (saith 
Ouianerios),  bad  aire,  corrupt,  much  "waking,  &c.  retention  of  seed,  or 
tbnndance,  stopping  of  hcemorrhagia,  the  midriffe  misaffected ;  and  (accord- 
n^  to  Tiallianus,  /.  1.  16)  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs,  discontents, 
ttudy,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six  non-natural 
tilings.     Hercules  de  Saxoni^  (cap,  16.  lib.  1)  will  have  it  caused  from  a 
'caotery,  or  boyl  dried  up,  or  any  issue.      Amatus    Lusitanus  (cent.   2. 
cura  67)  gives  instance  in  a  fellow  that  had  a  boyl  in  his  arm,  and,  '^  after 
^hat  was  healed,  ran  mad ;  and,  when  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  cured 
^ain,    Trincavellius  (consil  13.  lib,  1)  hath  an  example  of  a  melancholy 
naan  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the  sun,  frequent  use  of  venery, 
^d  immoderate  exercise ;  and  (in  his  consil.  49.  lib,  3)  from  an  '  headpiece 
orerbeated,  which  caused  head-melancholy.     Prosper  Calenus  brings  in  Car- 

'Ub.  1.  cap.  13.  de  Melancb.  "Lib.  3.  Tract,  posttun.  de  melan.  'A  fattiitate  insepanibilia  cerebri 
ft%ifitaa.  pAb  fntemo  calore  assatur.  <ilnteinperie8  innata  exiurens,  flavam  bilem  ^c  sangulnem  in 
adiBebollam  cooYertena.  'SI  cerebrum  ait  calidiua,  fiet  apiritua  animaiis  calidior,  et  delirium  maniacum  ; 
iiiHgidior,  6eC  fiUoitaa.  'Melancholia  capitia  accedit  post  phrenesim  aut  longam  noram  aub  sole,  aut 
I  to  capite.  cap.  13.  Ub.  1.         *Qul  bibunt  Tina  potentia,  et  acepe  aunt  sub  sole.        "Cures 

^jrta  vlnl  at  aromatom  oaos.       *  A  cauterfc>  et  ulcere  exalccato.       *"  Ab  ulcere  curato  Incldit  in 

a  f  qwrtdwlaera,  curator.       <A  galeAnSmlacalefecti. 
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dinal  Cssius  for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long  study  :  but 
examples  are  infinite. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Causes  of  Hypochondriacal,  or  windy  Melancholy, 

In  repeating  of  these  causes,  I  must  cramben  his  coctam  apponere,  say  that 
again  which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them  to  their  proper  species. 
Hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myra- 
chial,  and  is,  in  my  judgement,  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel  and 
Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cured.     His 
causes  are  inward  or  outward : — inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  mid- 
rifTe,  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  mesaraick  veins, 
stopping  of  issues,  &c,     Montautus,  {cap.  15.  out  of  Galen)  recites  *heat  and 
obstruction  of  those  mesaraick  veins,  as  an  immediate  cause,  by  which  means 
the  passage  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  is  detained,  stopped,  or  corrupted,  and 
turned  into  rumbling  and  wind.     Montanus  {consil.  233)  hath  an  evident  de- 
monstration, Trincavellius  another  {lib,  1.  cap.  12),  and  Platur  a  third,  {ob- 
servat.  lib,  1)  for  a  doctour  of  the  law  visited  with  this  infirmity,  frona  the 
said  obstruction  and  heat  of  those  mesaraick  veins,  and  bowels ;  quoniam  inter 
ventriculum  etjecur  vena  effervescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver 
and  stomach.     Sometimes  those  other  parts  are  together  misaflected,  and  con- 
cur to  the  production  of  this  malady — a  hot  liver  or  cold  stomach  or  cold 
belly.     Look  for  instances  in  Hollerius,  Victor,  Trincavellius,  consil.  35.  /.  3. 
Hildesheim,  spicxL  2.  fol.  132.     Solenander,  consil.  9.  pro  cive  Lugdunensi, 
Montanus,  consil.  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Monfort  in  Germany,  1549,  and  Frisi- 
melica  in  the  233  consultation  of  the  said  Montanus.  J.  Csesar  Claudinus  gives 
instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  overhot  liver,  almost  in  every  consultation,  con. 
89,  for  a  certain  count,  and  con.  106,  for  a  Polonian  baron :  by  reason  of  heat, 
the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain.     Mercu- 
rialis  subscribes  to  them,  {cons.  89)  •Me  stomach  being  misaffected, which  he 
calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because,  if  he  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  suffer  with 
him,  as  being  deprived  of  their  nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment;  by 
means  of  which,  come  crudities,  obstructions,  wind,  grumbling,  griping,  &e. 
Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness  of  the  liver  and  his  ob- 
struction a  cdiVise,  facultatem  debilem  jednoris,  which  he  calls  **the  mineral 
of  melancholy.     Laurentius  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  overhot  draws 
the  meat  undigested  out  of  the  stomach,  and  bumeth  the  humours.    Montanus 
{cons.  244)  proves  that  sometimes  a  cold  liver  may  be  a  cause.     Laurentius 
(c.  12),  Trincavellius  {lib.  12.  consil.)  and  Gualter  Bruel,  seem  to  lay  the 
greatest  fault  upon  the  spleen,  that  doth  not  his  duty  in  purji^ing  the  hver  as  he 
ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too  much  blood  sometimes  to  it, 
and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cnemiandrus  in  a  *^ consultation  of  his  noted  :  tumo- 
rem  lienis,  he  names  it,  and  the  fountain  of  melancholy.     Diodes  supposed 
the  ground  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation  of  the 
pylorus,  which  is  the  neather  mouth  of  the  ventricle.    Others  assign  the  mesen- 
terium  or  midrifle  distempered  by  heat,  the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of 
heemrods,  with  many  such  :  all  which  Laurentius  {cap.  12)  reduceth  to  tlu-ee, 
mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen ;  from  whence  he  denominates  hcpatick,  splene- 
tick,  and  mesaraick  melancholy.     Outward  causes  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefe, 
discontents,  and,  in  a  word,  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus 
found  by  his  experience  {consil.  244).     Solenander  {consil.  9.  for  a  citizen 
of  Lyons  in  France)  gives  his  reader  to  understand,  that  he  knew  this  mis- 

■Exuritur  sangiiia,  et  venn  obatmuntur,  qnibut  obttniotis  prohibetur  traiultiii  cbyli  ad  jacnr,  eoT' 
rampitur.  et  in  ragitus  et  flatus  vertltor.  ^Stomacbe  Ueao,  robur  oorporis  immlAtUtiir  i  et  reUqua  mente* 
alimento  orbata,  &e.       t>Cap.  12.       «  HildMhetm. 
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chief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharides,  which  an  unskilfbl  physician 
nioistered  his  patient  to  drink,  ad  venerem  excitandam.  But  most  com- 
Booly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion  or  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill  disposed.  Melancthon  (tract.  14. 
cap.  2.  tie  animd)  will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women, 
upon  some  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent :  for,  as  Camera- 
riiM  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much  troubled  with  it,  and 
therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience.  Montanus  (cansiL  22.  pro  delirante 
Jmdmo)  confirms  it :  ^  gfrievous  symptomes  of  the  mind  brought  him  to  it. 
Randolotius  relates  of  himself,  that,  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write  out 
t  physicians  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  a  hypochondriacal 
fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and  was  freed. 
*  Melancthon  {being  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a 
most  necessary  and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of 
it  J  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant  y  and  would  therefore  have  all  men, 
!  sort,  to  understand  the  causes,  symptomes,  and  cures  of  it. 


SuBSECT.  V. — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  whole  Body, 
As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward  or  outward  : — 
inward, '  when  the  liver  is  apt  to  ingender  such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak 
by  nature y  and  not  able  to  discharge  his  office,  A  melancholy  temperature, 
retention  of  heemrods,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases,  agues, 
and  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  increase  it ;  but  especiafiy  <  bad  dyet  (as 
Piso  thinks),  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis 
(oQt  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna)  condemns  all  herbs ;  Galen  (lib,  3.  de  loc, 
affect,  cap,  7)  especially  cabbage :— so  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  &c. 
but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had  the  general  and  par- 
ticular causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art;  brag  of  thy 
temperature,  of  thy  good  parts ;  insult,  triumph,  and  boast :  thou  seest  in  what 
i  brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  mayst  be  dejected,  how  many  several 
ways,  by  bad  diet,  bad  ayre,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague, 
&c.  how  many  sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruin,  what  a  small  tenure 
of  happiness  Uiou  hast  in  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creature  thou  art. 
Hnmble  thyself  therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  (1  Pet.  5.  6)  know 
thy  self,  acknowledge  thy  present  misery,  and  make  right  use  of  it.  Qui  stat, 
vikeat  ne  cadat.  Thou  dost  now  flourish,  and  hast  bona  animiy  corporis  et 
fortuna,  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune :  nescis  quid  serus  secum  vesper 
firat,  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening  may  bring 
with  it.  Be  not  secure  then ;  be  sober  and  watch  ;  ^fortunam  reverent er 
We,  if  fortunate  and  rich ;  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thy  self.     I  have  said. 

SECT.  III.  MEMB.  I. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Symptomes  J  or  signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body, 
Pakrhasius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthian  captives 
Philip  of  Macedon  brought  home  to  sell,  *  bought  one  very  old  man ;  and, 
wboi  he  had  him  at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the 
better,  by  his  example,  to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus, 
whom  he  was  then  about  to  paint.  I  need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhumane, 
CQrious,  or  cruel,  for  this  purpose  to  torture  any  poor  melancholy  man  : 

'BahuH  «eva  solmi  sfiDpiomate,  qiue  impediunt  concocUonem,  he.  *  UtiUUBsimos  morbus  com  sit, 
Mfit  at  \aaj;vm  Tisoeris  scddentia  coiuiderare :  nee  lere  pericalum  hi\)us  c««isus  morbi  ignorantibuB. 
'Jmv  ■■««»  ad  jrni— "'«"«i  tolem  humorem,  tplen  natnrA  ImbedlUor.  PIm,  Altomanu,  Oulanerius. 
Uyiadattn*,  sw  tl »  redaadmtfi  humorlt  in  toto  coiport,  Tictos  imprinlt  ganenit,  qui  earn  hnmortm 
l«tt      ^SxMleam.       >  Seneca,  cont.  lib.  10.  cent.  6. 
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their  syroptomes  are  plain,  ubvious,  and  familiar :  there  needs  no  such  ac- 
curate observation  or  for  fetcht  object ;  they  delineate  themselves ;  they 
voluntary  bewray  themselves;  they  are  too  frequent  in  all  places;  I  meet 
them  still  as  I  ^:  they  cannot  conceal  it;  tlieir  grievances  are  too  well 
known  ;  I  need  not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

Symptomes  therefore  are  either  J  universal  or  particular,  (saith  Gordonius, 
lib.  med.  cap,  19.  part,  2.)  to  persons,  to  species.  Some  signs  are  secret ^ 
some  manifest ;  some  in  the  hody^  some  in  the  mind;  and  diver  sly  vary^ 
according  to  the  inward  or  outtuard  causes  (Capivaccius),  or  from  stars 
(according  to  Jovianus  Pontanus,  de  reb,  ccelest.  lib.  10.  cap,  13)  and  cgb- 
lestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversly  mixed  (Ficinus,  lib,  1.  cap.  4. 
de  sanit.  tuendd).  As  they  are  hot,  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  intended,  or 
remitted,  so  will  Aetius  have  melnncholica  deliria  muitiforniia,  diversity  of 
melancholy  signs.  Laurentius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures, 
delights,  natures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or 
mixed  with  other  diseases;  as  the  causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  be 
almost  infinite,  (Altomarus,  cap,  7.  art,  med,)  and  as  wine  produceth  divers 
effects,  or  that  herb  tortocolla  (in  ^  Laurentius),  which  makes  some  laugh^ 
some  weep,  some  sleep,  some  dance,  some  sing,  some  howle,  some  drink ^  S^c, 
so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work  several  signs  in  several  parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptomes  may  be  reduced  to  those  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.     Those  usual  signs,  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as 
are  melancholy,  be  these,  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour 
is  more  or  less  adust.     From  *  these  first  quahties  arise  many  other  second,  as 
that  of  ™  colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale,  ruddy,  &c.  some  are  impense  rubric  (as 
Montaltus,  cap,  16.  observes  out  of  Galen,  lib,  3.  de  locis  affectis)  very  red 
and  high  coloured.     Hippocrates,  in  his  book  °  de  insanid  et  melan,  reckons 
up  these  signs,  that  they  are  **  lean,  withered,  hoUow-qyed,  look  old,  wrink- 
led, harsh,  much  troubled  with  wind,  and  a  griping   in  their  bellies,  or 
belly-ache,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  flaggy  beards, 
singing  of  the  ears,  vertigo,  light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  inter- 
rupt, terrible  fearful  dreams:  ^  Anna  soror,  quce  me  suspensam  insomnia 
terrent  ?     The  same  symptomes  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  (in  his  book  of 
melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen,  Ruffus,  Aetius),  by  Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and 
all  the  juniors — **  continual,  sharp,  and  stinking  belchings,  as  if  their  meat 
in  their  stomach  were  putrifled,  or  that  they  had  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  ab- 
surd and  interrupt  dreams,  and  many  fantastical  visions  about  their  eyes, 
vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery.     'Some  add  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptomes,  and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of  the 
body,  saltum  in  multis  corporis  partibus,  a  kind  of  itchmg  (saith  Laurentius) 
on  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  like  a  flea-biting  sometimes.   *  Montaltus  (c.  21 .) 
puts  fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of  their  eyes  for  a  sign ;  and  so  doth 
Avicenna,  oculos  habentes  palpitantes,  trauli,  vehementer  i^bicundi,  SfC. 
(lib,  3.  Fen,  I.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.)     They  stut  most  part,  which  he  took  out  of  " 
Hippocrates*  Aphorisms.     *  Rhasis  makes  head-ach  and  a  binding  heaviness 

i  Quedam  tiniyersalia,  partlcuUria  qusxlani ;  manlfesta  qu»dam  in  corpore,  qo8»lam  in  cogltadone  et 
animo ;  quedara  a  stellis,  quedam  ab  humoribua,  quae,  ut  vlnum  corpus  varie  diaponit,  &c.  Diveraa  phan- 
taamata pro  varietate  causs»  extenu?,  intemic.  ^  Lib.  I.  de  risu.  fol.  17.  Ad  ejus  esum  alii  sndant :  aUi 
▼omunt,  flent,  dbunt,  saltant  5  alii  rident,  tremunt,  dormiunt,  &c.  '  T.  Bright,  cap.  20.  •  Nigresdt 

hie  humor  aliquando  supercalefactus,  aliquando  superfrigefactua.  Melanel.  e  Gal.  "  Interprete  F.  Calvo. 
•  Oculi  his  excavantur,  venli  gignuntur  circum  prwcurdia,  et  add!  nictus,  sicci  fere  ventres,  vertigo,  tinnitus 
aurium,  somni  pusilU,  aomnia  terribilia  et  interrupta.  p  Virg.  Mn.  ^  Assiduffi  casque  acid»  ructationes, 
qua;  cibum  virulentum  pisculentumque  nidorem  (etsi  nil  tale  ingestum  sit)  referant,  ob  cruditatem.  Ventres 
hisce  aridi,  somnus  plerumqne  parens  et  interruptiis,  somnia  absurdissima,  turbulenta,  corporis  tremor, 
capitis  gravedo,  strepitua  circa  aures,  et  visiones  ante  oculos.  ad  venerem  prodi^.  'Altomarus,  BmeU 

Piso,  Montaltus.  *  Frequentes  habent  ocnlorum  nictaUones  ;  aiiqui  tamen  Axis  oculis  plerumqae  sunt. 
*Cent.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  Stona  hi^us  morbi  sunt  plurimus  saltua,  sonltua  aurinin,  capitis  gravedo,  Ungua 
tltabat, ocullezcavantor.  &c. 
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for  a  principal  token, much  leaping  of  wind  about  the  skin,  as  well  as  slutting  or 
tripping  in  speech^  §*c.  hollow  eyes,  gross  veins,  and  broad  lips.  To  some  too, 
iftbeybefargone,  mimical  gestures  are  too  familiar,  laughing,  grinning,  fleer- 
ing, murmuring,  talking  to  Uiemselves,  with  strange  mouths  and  faces,  inarti- 
culate Yoices,  exclamations,  &c.  And,  although  they  be  commonly  lean,  hirsute, 
oochearful  in  countenance,  withered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason 
of  those  continual  fears,  gi'iefs,  and  vexations,  dull,  heavy,  lazy,  restless, 
unapt  lo  go  about  any  business ;  yet  their  memories  are  most  part  good,  they 
hate  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their  hot  and  dry  brains 
make  them  they  cannot  sleep ;  inyentes  habent  et  crebras  vigilias  (Areteeus), 
m^y  and  often  watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  moneth,  a  year  together. 
■  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  faithfully  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard  his  mother 
swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  months  together.  Trincavellius  ( Tom.  2.  cons.  16. ) 
ipeaks  of  one  that  waked  fifty  days ;  and  Skenkius  hath  examples  of  two 
years ;  and  all  without  offence.  In  natural  actions,  their  appetite  is  greater 
than  their  concoction  :  multa  appetunt,  pauca  digerunt  (as  Rhasis  hath  it)  ; 
they  co>*et  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And,  although  they  ^  do  eat  much,  yet 
they  are  lean,  ill  liking  (saith  Aretseus),  withered  and  hard,  much  troubled 
vitk  costivenes^,  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their  pulse  is 
rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  ^carotides,  which  is  very  strong ;  but  that 
wes  according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius  hath 
proved  at  large  (Spigmatica  artis  1. 4.  c.  13).  To  say  truth,  in  such  chronick 
doeases  the  pulse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much  superstition 
in  it,  as  7  Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  in  Galen,  that  he  dares  say 
th^may  not  be  observed,  or  understood  of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured;  urina  pauca,  acris, 
Wio*a(AretaBus),  not  much  in  quantity.  But  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  all 
ont  as  uncertain  as  the  other,  varying  so  of\en  according  to  several  persons, 
habits,  and  other  occasions  not  to  be  respected  in  chronick  diseases.  *  Their 
melancholy  excrements,  in  some  very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen 
plays  his  part;  and  thence  proceeds  wind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  short 
breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  stomach,  heaviness  of  heart  and  heartake, 
Hud  intolerable  stupidity  and  dulness  of  spirits ;  their  excrements  or  stool  hard, 
black  to  some,  and  little.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  mis-affected, 
as  usually  they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many  diseases 
accompany,  as  incubus,  *  apoplexy,  epilepsie,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings 
uul  terrible  dreams,  ^  intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing, 
bashfukess,  blushing,  trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  &c.  ^  All  their  senses 
are  troubled :  they  think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do 
not,  as  shall  be  proved  in  the  following  discourse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Symptomes  or  Signes  in  the  Mind. 
Fear,]  Arculanus  {in  9  Rhasis  ad  Almansor,  cap,  16)  will  have  these 
tymptomcs  to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties; 
'fir  scarce  is  there  one  of  a  thousand  that  dotes  alike  (**Laurentius,  c.  16). 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I  will  point  at ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  fear  and 
lorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  accord- 
ing to  Hippocrates  ®  and  Galens  Aphorismes,  they  are  most  assured  signes, 
mseparable  companions,  and  characters  of  melancholy;   of  present  melan- 

"laPntheoo,  c«p.  de  MeUnchoUft.  *Ahrtts  arida  nihil  d^iclena ;  dbi  capaces,  nihilo  minus  tamen 
dtamali  nuit.  >  Nic  Plao.  Inflatto  caroUdnm,  fee.  r  Andreas  Dudlth  Rahamo,  ep.  lib.  8.  Crat. 
fptL  Malta  in  polaibos  miperatltio ;  aosim  eUam  dicere,  tot  differentiaa,  quae  describuntur  a  Galeno, 
9*9^  loteUigl  a  quoqoam  nee  obMrrari  poeae.  '  T.  Bright,  cap.  20.  "  Post  40.  eetat.  annum,  saith 
JmcUbds,  in  U.  9.  Rhasis.  Idem  MercuriaUs.  consU.  86.  TrincavelUus,  torn.  2  cons.  1.  i>Gordoniu9. 
Meie  ridrat,  modo  Sent,  silent,  &c.  •  Fernelius,  consU.  4S.  et  45.  MonUnns,  consil.  230.  Galen,  de  locis 
•ftcds,  Ub.  S.  cap.  6.  *  Aphorism,  et  lib.  de  Meian.  •  Lib.  2.  cap .  6.  de  iods  affert.  Timor  et  moestiUa, 
d  diatfau  pcraererent,  he. 
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choly,  and  habituated,  said  Montaltus  (c.  1 1 ),  and  common  to  them  all, 
as  the  said  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  neotericks,  hold.  But, 
as  hounds  many  times  run  away  with  a  false  cry,  never  perceiving  them- 
selves to  be  at  a  fault,  so  do  they :  for  Diocles  of  old,  (.whom  Galen  con- 
futes) and,  amongst  the  juniors,  'Hercules  de  SaxonilL  with  Lod.  Mercatus, 
{cap,  17.  L\,  de  melatiy)  take  just  exceptions  at  this  aphorism  of  Hippo- 
crates ;  'tis  not  always  true,  or  so  generally  to  be  understood  :  fear  and 
sorrow  are  no  common  symptomes  to  all  melancholy  :  upon  more  serums 
consideration,  I  find  some  (saith  he)  that  are  not  so  at  all.  Some  indeed 
are  sad^  and  not  fearful ;  some  fearful,  and  not  sad ;  some  neither  fearful 
nor  sad;  some  both.  Four  kinds  he  excepts,  fanatical  persons,  such  as 
were  Cassandra,  Manto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  the  Sibylls,  whom 

•  Aristotle  confesseth  to  have  been  deeply  melancholy.  Baptista  Porta 
seconds  him  {Physiog,  lib.  1.  cap.  8) :  they  were  atrd  bile  perciti.  Dsemo- 
niacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  languages,  are  of  this  rank ;  some 
poets;  such  as  laugh  alwayes,  and  think  themselves  kings,  cardinals,  &c. 
sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue.  ^  Bap- 
tista Porta  confines  fear  and  sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold ;  but  lovers, 
Sibylls,  enthusiasts,  he  wholly  excludes.  So  that  I  think  I  may  truly 
conclude,  they  are  not  alwayes  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so,  and  that 

*  without  a  cause  :  timent  de  non  timendis  (Gordonius),  qutBque  momenti 
non  sunt :  although  not  all  alike ,  (saith  Altomarus)  J  yet  all  likely  fear, 
^  some  with  an  extraordinary  and  a  mighty  fear  (Aretseus).  *  Many  fear 
death,  and  yet,  in  a  contrary  humour,  make  away  themselves  (Galen,  lib.  3. 
de  loc.  affect,  cap.  1).  Some  are  afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads ; 
some,  they  are  damned,  or  shall  be.  °*  They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of 
conscience,  distrusting  Oods  mercies,  think  they  shall  go  certainly  to  hell, 
the  devil  will  have  them,  and  make  great  lamentation  (Jason  Pratensis). 
Fear  of  devils,  death,  that  they  shall  be  so  sick  of  some  such  disease,  ready 
to  tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall  die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that  some 
of  their  dear  friends  or  near  allies  are  certainly  dead  ;  imminent  danger, 
loss,  disgrace  still  torment  othera,  &c.  that  they  are  all  glass,  and  there- 
fore will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near  them  ;  that  they  are  all  cork,  as  light 
as  feathers ;  others  as  heavy  as  lead ;  some  are  afraid  their  heads  will  ^1 
off  their  shoulders  ;  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies,  &c.  "  Montanus 
(consil.  23)  speaks  of  one  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  home,  for  fear 
he  should  swoon,  or  die.  A  second  ^  fears  every  man  he  meets  will  rob  him, 
quarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him.  A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone, 
for  fear  he  should  meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick ;  fears  all  old  women  as 
witches ;  and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees,  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil ; 
every  person  comes  near  him  is  malificiated;  every  creature,  all  intend 
to  hurt  him,  seek  his  mine  :  another  dares  not  go  over  a  bridge,  come  near 
a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lye  in  a  chamber  where  cross  beams  are,  for  fear 
he  be  tempted  to  hang,  ckown,  or  precipitate  himself.  If  he  be  in  a  silent 
auditory,  as  at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud,  at  unawares, 
somethmg  undecent,  unfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a  close  room,  he 
is  afraid  of  being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  bisket,  aquatives, 
or  some  strong  waters  about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick  ;  or, 

f  Tract,  postumo  de  MeUn.  edit.  VenetUs  1620,  per  Boliuttam  blbllop.  Mihl  diUgentias  banc  rem  coosi- 
deranti,  patet  quosdam  ease,  qui  non  laborant  rocerore  et  timore.  c  Prob.  lib.  3.  ^  Phyaiog.  lib.  1.  c.  8. 
Qiiibua  roulta  firigida  bills  atra,  atolidi  et  timidi ;  at  qui  calidi,  ingenioal,  amaail,  divinoai.  apirltu  tnatigati, 
&c.  '  Omnea  exercent  metua  et  tristltia,  et  sine  cauaai.  TOmnea  timent,  lioet  non  omnibus  idcn 
timendi  modus.  Aetius,  Tetrab.  lib.  2.  sect.  c.  9.  ^  Ingenti  pavore  trepidant.  '  Moltt  mortem  tiinent, 
et  tamen  slbl  ipala  mortem  consdscunt :  alii  coeU  ruinam  timent.  ■  AfRigit  eoa  plena  acmpulia  consdentla ; 
divina}  misericordie  diffidentes,  Oreo  se  destinant,  foedA  lamentatione  aeplorantea.  "Non  auaua  egredi 
domo,  ne  deflceret.        "  Multi  dcmones  timent,  Intrones,  Insidias.    Avicenna. 
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if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  of  a  church,  multitude^  where  he  may  not  well 
get  out,  though  he  sit  at  ease,  he  is  so  misafiected.  He  will  freely  promise, 
oadertake  any  business  beforehand ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  be  performed, 
he  dares  not  adventure,  but  fears  an  infinite  number  of  dangers,  disasters, 
Ac.  Some  are  ^ afraid  to  be  burned,  or  that  the  Aground  will  sink  under 
tkem,  or  ^swallow  them  quick,  or  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question 
for  some  fact  they  never  did  (Rhasis,  cant,)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be 
iifcuted.  The  terror  of  such  a  death  troubles  them ;  and  they  fear  as  much, 
and  are  equally  tormented  in  mind,  *as  they  that  have  committed  a  murder  ; 
(od  are  pensive  without  a  cause,  as  if  they  were  now  presently  to  he  put 
to  death,  (Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat,)  They  are  afraid  of  some 
lofli,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their  lives,  goods,  and  all  they  have ; 
te  why,  they  know  not.  TrincaveUius  {consiL  i^,  lib,  1)  had  a  patient 
that  would  neieds  make  away  himself,  for  fear  of  being  hanged,  and  could 
not  be  perswaded,  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had  killed  a  man. 
Plater  (o^«tfrva^.  lib,  1)  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to  be 
executed  without  a  cause.  If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a  robbery,  theft, 
or  any  such  oflfence,  hath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  suspected, 
and  many  times  betray  themselves  without  a  cause.  Lewis  the  eleventh, 
the  French  king,  suspected  every  man  a  traitour  that  came  about  him, 
dum  trust  no  officer.  Alii  formidolosi  omnium,  alH  quorundam  (Fracas- 
torras,  lib.  2.  de  Intellect,)  ^some  fear  all  alike,  some  certain  men,  and 
onnot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home. 
Some  suspect  "treason  still ;  others  are  afraid  of  their  '^dearest  and  nearest 
fnemis  (Melanelius  e  Galeno,  Rufib,  Aetio),  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the 
daik,  for  fear  of  hobgoblins  and  devils :  he  suspects  every  thing  he  hears  or 
sees  to  be  a  devil,  or  enchanted,  smd  imagineth  a  thousand  chimeras  and 
W)D8,  which  to  his  thinking  he  certainly  sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black 
Dtt,  ghosts,  goblins,  &c.  ^  Omnes  se  terrent  aur<B,  sonus  excitat  omnis. 
'Moodier,  through  bashfulness,  suspicion,  and  timorousness,  will  not  be  seen 
^hroad, '^es  darkness  as  life,  and  cannot  endure  the  light,  or  to  sit  in 
^httome  places ;  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he  will  neither  see,  nor  be  seen  by 
^  good  will  (Hippocrates,  lib.  de  insanid  et  melancholid).  He  dare  not 
come  in  company,  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  disgraced,  overshoot  him- 
letfm  eesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick;  he  thinks  every  man  observes  him, 
*ffliiat  him,  derides  him,  owes  him  mahce.  Most  part,  ^  they  are  afraid  they 
^n  bewitched,  possessed  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies ;  and  sometimes  they 
Bwpect  their  nearest  friends :  he  thinks  something  speaks  or  talks  within 
*««,  or  to  him ;  and  he  belcheth  of  the  poyson.  Christophorus  a  Vega  {lib. 
2.  cap,  1 )  had  a  patient  so  troubled,  that  by  no  perswasion  or  physick  he 
«»ld  be  reclaimed.  Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have  every  fearful 
<liwafle  they  see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore  hear 
or  lead  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  it  self,  lest,  by  applying 
to  thonselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  should  aggravate  and  in- 
^^^eue  it  If  they  see  one  possessed,  bewitched,  an  epileptick  paroxysme, 
a  man  shaking  with  the  palsie,  or  giddy  headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a 
^luigerous  place,  &c,  for  many  dayes  after,  it  runs  in  their  minds ;  they  are 
^frud  they  shall  be  so  too,  they  are  in  like  danger,  as  Perk.  (c.  12.  se.  2.) 

'AM  eonbofi,  alU  de  rtge.  Rhaiis.  <Ne  terri  alMoibeantor.  Forestns.  'Ne  tern  dehiscat. 
^vAm.  •Alii  Umore  mortts  tenentur,  et  nudi  grati&  prindpum ;  putant  ae  aliquid  commlsiflse.  et  ad eup. 
Pvl«B  Kqidrt  *  Alius  domesttooa  timet,  alias  omnes.  Aetius.  "  Alii  timent  tnsldias.  Aurel.  lib.  1 .  ae 
**b.dtt«o.  c  6.  *  lUe  oarisaimos,  hie  omnes  homines  dtra  discrimen,  timet.  ^  Virgil.  *  Hie  in 
Ire  tia«t,  tenefarasqae  qiuerit }  contra,  lUe  caliginosa  fugit.  s  Quidam  larras  et  malos  splritua 
wasfttlli  et  incantationibasslbi  putant  oU}ectari.  Hippocrates.  Potionem  se  veneficam  sump- 
j  cc  de  hac  mctare  siU  crebro  videtur.  Idem  Montaltus,  cap.  21.  Aaius,  Ub.  2.  et  ulii.  TraU 
a  I.  cap.  16. 
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well  observes  in  his  Cases  of  Cons,  and  many  times,  by  violence  of  imagina- 
tion, they  produce  it.  They  cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as 
a  monster,  a  man  executed,  a  carcase,  hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  trau^cal 
relation  seen,  but  they  quake  for  fear ;  Hecatas  somniare  sibi  videntur 
(Lucian) ;  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  and  may  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds 
a  long  time  sdler :  they  apply  (as  I  have  said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to 
themselves;  as  'Fehx  Plater  notes  of  some  young  physicians,  that  study 
to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  themselves,  will  be  sick,  and  appropriate  ail 
symptomes  they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own  persons.  And  therefore 
{quod  iterum  moneo,  licet  nauseam  puret  lectori ;  malo  decrm  potius  verba, 
decies  repetita  licet  abundarCj  quam  unum  desiderari)  I  would  advise  him, 
that  is  actually  melancholy,  not  to  read  this  tract  of  symptomes,  lest  he  dis- 
quiet or  make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  then  he  was 
before.  Generally  of  them  all  take  this — de  inanibus  semper  conqueruntur, 
et  timent,  saith  Aretseus  ;  they  complain  of  toyes,  and  fear  ^without  a  cause, 
and  still  think  their  melancholy  to  be  most  grievous ;  none  so  bad  as  they 
are ;  though  it  be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled, 
or  in  this  sort ;  as  really  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great  an  agony 
for  toyes  and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh  at  themselves),  as 
if  they  were  most  material  and  essential  matters  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied.  Pacifie  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled 
with  some  other  fear ;  alwayes  afraid  of  something,  which  they  foolishly 
imagine  or  conceive  to  themselves,  which  never  peradventure  was,  never 
can  be,  never  likely  will  be :  troubled  in  mind  upon  every  small  occasion, 
unquiet,  still  complaining,  grieving,  vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  discon- 
tent, and  cannot  be  freed  so  long  as  melancholy  continues.  Or  if  their 
minds  be  more  quiet  for  the  present,  and  they  free  from  fon-aign  fears,  out- 
ward accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune,  they  suspect  some  part 
or  other  to  be  amiss;  now  their  head  akes,  heart,  stomach,  spleen,  &c.  is 
misaffected ;  they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that  disease ;  still  troubled  in 
body,  mind,  or  both,  and  through  wind,  corrupt  phantasie,  some  accidental 
distemper,  continually  molested.  Yet,  for  all  this,  (as  **Jacchinus  notes)  in 
all  other  things  they  are  wise,  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  unbeseeming 
their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  this  foolish,  ridiculous,  and  childish  fear 
excepted,  vfhich  so  much,  so  continually  tortures  aud  crucifies  their  souls ; 
like  a  barking  dog  that  alwayes  bawls,  but  seldom  bites,  this  fear  ever  mo- 
lesteth,  and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided. 

Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  individual 
as  saint  Cosmus  and  Damian,^e/u5  Achates,  as  all  writers  witness,  a  com- 
mon symptome,  a  continual ;  and  still,  without  any  evident  cause,  ^mcerent 
omnes,  ^nd,  si  rages  eos  reddere  caussam,  non  possunt ;  grieving  still,  but 
why,  they  cannot  tell :  agelasti,  mcesti,  cogitabundi,  they  look  as  if  they 
had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius  den ;  and,  though  they  laugh  many 
times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordmary  merry  (as  they  will  by  fits),  yet  extream 
lumpish  again  in  an  instant,  dull,  and  heavy,  semel  et  simul  merry  and  sad, 
but  most  part  sad:  '^Si  qua  placent,  abeunt  ;  inimica  tenacius  hcerenl: 
sorrow  sticks  by  them  still,  continually  gnawing,  as  the  vulture  did  'Tityus 
bowels  :  and  they  cannot  avoid  it.  No  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but,  after 
terrible  and  troublesome  dreams,  their  heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh  :  they  are 
still  fretting,  chafing,  sighing,  grieving,  complaining,  finding  faults,  repining, 

"Observat.  1.  1.  Quando  its  nil  nocet,  nisi  anod  molieribus  melancholids.  ■ — timeo  tamen,  me- 
tusque  causae  nesdus  caussa  est  metus.  Heinsius,  Anstriaco.  ^Cap.  15.  In  9  Rhasis.  In  moltif 
vldi  :  prcter  rationem  semper  aliqnld  timent,  in  caiteiis  tamen  optime  se  gerant.  neqoe  aliqnld  ptteUr 
dignitatem  commtttunt.  *Altomanj«,  cap.  7.— Aret»us.    Tristes  stmt.  *  Mant.  Ed.  1.         •Grid. 

Met.  4. 
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gnuiguig,  weeping,  AeaKton^'morumenoi,  vexing  themselves,  'disquieted  in 
mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  discontent,  either  for  their  own,  other 
mens,  or  pubh'c  affairs,  such  as  concern  them  not,  things  past,  present,  or  to 
come :  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace,  loss,  injury,  abuse,  &c.  troubles 
them  now,  being  idle,  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new  done ;  they  are  afflicted  other- 
wise for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery,  that  wdl  certainly  come  as 
tbey  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugubris  Ate  frowns  upon  them,  inasmuch  that 
Aretsus  well  calls  it  anyorem  animi,  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  agony. 
Tbey  can  hardly  be  pleased  or  eased,  though,  in  other  mens  opinion,  most 

htppy.     Go,  tarry,  run,  ride,  « -post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura  : 

they  cannot  avoid  this  feral  plague,  let  them  come  in  what  company  they  will ; 
^kitret  lateri  le talis  arundo ;  as  to  a  deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go, 
rest,  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  thb  grief  remains ;  irresolution,  inconstancy, 
nnity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousie,  suspicion,  &c.  continues, 
and  diey  cannot  be  relieved.     So  *  he  complained  in  the  poet, 

PwMMa  rereitor  aKestni,  atqne  anlmo  fee  I     Video  allot  festinare,  lectos  steraere, 

FfeilwlMto  Btqae  ixKerto,  pne  eegritudlne.  Coeiuun  apparare :  pro  se  aolsqne  aedtilo 

i^aido :  accammt  aerrl }  aocoos  dctrahunt,  ,     |     Fadebant,  quo  illam  mlhi  lenirent  mlseriam. 

He  came  home  sorrowfull,  and  troubled  in  his  mind ;  his  servants  did  all 
they  possibly  could  to  please  him  ;  one  pulled  off  his  socks ;  another  made 
f^y  his  bed,  a  third  bis  supper ;  all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his 
fnef,  and  exhilarate  his  person  ;  he  was  profoundly  melancholy ;  he  had  lost 
ois  son ;  Ulud  angebat ;  that  was  his  cardoltuniy  his  pain,  his  agony,  which 
eooU  not  be  removed.  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary  of 
thor  lives ;  and  feral  thoughts,  to  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  come 
into  their  minds. 

Ttukum  vit€e.]  Tadium  vita  is  a  common  symptome ;  tarda  fluunty 
i^gralaque  tempora ;  they  are  soon  tired  with  all  tnings ;  they  will  now 
^wry,  now  be  gone ;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now 
pleased,  then  again  displeased ;  now  they  like,  by  ana  by  dislike  all,  weary  of 
^;  teq^tur  nunc  vivendi,  nunc  moriendi,  cupido,  saiui  Aurelianus  {lib.  1. 
^*  6.),  bat,  most  part,  i  vitam  damnant ;  discontented,  disquieted,  per- 
pfexed  upon  very  light  or  no  occasion,  object ;  often  tempted,  I  say,  to 
"wke  away  themselves :  ^  vivere  nolunty  mori  nesciunt ;  they  cannot  dye, 
^y  will  not  live :  they  complam,  weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most 
""serable  life ;  never  was  any  man  so  bad,  or  so  before ;  every  poor  man 
^  see  is  more  fortunate  in  respect  of  them ;  every  beggar  that  comes  to 
^  door  is  hap(Mer  than  they  are ;  they  could  be  contented  to  change  lives 
^ith  them ;  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle,  and  parted  from  their  ordinary 
<5o«npany,  molested,  displeasied,  or  provoked,  grief,  fear,  agony,  discontent, 
*<eariiomne88,  laziness,  suspicion,  or  some  such  passion,  forcibly  seizeth  on 
^han.  Yet  by  and  by,  when  they  come  in  company  again,  which  they  like, 
cr  be  pleased,  suam  sententiam  rursus  damnant,  et  mt<B  solatia  delectantur 
{u  Octavius  Horatianus  observes,  lib,  2.  cap.  5);  they  condemn  their  former 
di«like,  and  are  well  pleased  to  live.  And  so  they  continue,  till  with  some 
^^  discontent  they  be  molested  again ;  and  then  they  are  weary  of  their 
^^i  weary  of  all ;  they  will  dye,  and  shew  rather  a  necessity  to  live,  than  a 
^'^oe.  Ctaudios,  Uie  emperour,  (as  '  Sueton  describes  him)  had  a  spice  of 
^ii disease;  for,  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain  of  his  stomach,  he 
^  a  conceit  to  make  away  with  himself.  Jul.  Ceesar  Claudinus  {consil.  84) 
^  a  Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  affected,  that,  through  fear  ^  and  sorrow, 

ff  Hor.  1. 8.  Od.  1.        k  Vlrg.        >  Mened.  HeaoUmt.  act.  I.  sc.  1.        i  Altomarua. 
^      '  im  etlam  de  consclscendft  morte  cogiti 

precatur,  Yitam  propriam  odio  habet. 
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^^ifH,  fit  acaper  tiiatatar,  aoUtiidiiiem  amat,  mortem  nbl 
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with  which  he  was  sUll  disquieted,  hated  his  own  life,  wished  for  death  every 
moment,  and  to  be  freed  from  his  misery.  Mercurialis  another,  and  another 
that  was  often  minded  to  dispatch  himself,  and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

Suspicion,  Jealousie,  Anger  sine  caussd.  Suspicion  and  jealousie  are 
general  symptomes:  thev  are  commonly  distrustful,  timorous,  apt  to  mis- 
take, and  amplifie,  facile  irascibiles,  ^  testy,  pettish,  pievish,  and  ready  to 
snarl  upon  every  ^  small  occasion,,  cum  amtcunmu,  and  without  a  cause, 
datum  vel  non  datum,  it  will  be  scandalum  acceptum.  If  they  speak  in  jest, 
he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted,  invited,  consulted  with, 
called  to  counsel,  &c.  or  that  any  respect,  small  complement,  or  ceremony, 
be  omitted,  they  think  themselves  neglected  and  contemned ;  for  a  time  that 
tortures  them.  If  two  talk  together,  discourse,  whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a  tale  in 
general,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  him,  applyes  all  to  himself,  de  se  ptitat 
omnia  did.  Or  if  they  talk  with  him,  he  is  ready  to  misconstrue  every  word 
they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the  worst ;  he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look 
steadily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost,  laugh,  jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  hemm,  or  point, 
cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noise  sometimes,  &c.  p  He  thinks  they  laugh  or 
point  out  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him,  circumvent  him,  contemn  him ; 
every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pale,  red,  sweats  for  fear  and  anger,  lest  some 
body  should  observe  him.  He  works  upon  it ;  and,  long  afler  this,  this  false 
conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus  {consiL  22)  gives  instance  in 
a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was  iracundior  Adrid,  so  waspish  and  suspicious,  iam 
facile  iratus,  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to  carry  himself  m  his  company. 

Inconstancy.]  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  restless, 
unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business ;  they  will  and  will  not,  perswaded  to  and 
fro  upon  every  small  occasion,  or  word  spoken ;  and  yet,  if  once  they  be 
resolved,  obstinate,  hard  to  be  reconciled ;  if  Uiey  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste, 
once  setled,  though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsel  or  perswasion  to  be 
removed :  yet,  in  most  things,  wavering,  irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate, 
through  fear ;  faciunty  et  mox  facti  pcenitet  (Areteeus) ;  avari,  et  pauUo  post 
prodigi :  now  prodigal,  and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent 
them  of  that  which  they  have  done ;  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled, 
whetlier  they  do  or  do  not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  hands, 
soon  weary,  and  still  seeking  change ;  restless,  I  say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may 
not  abide  to  tarry  in  one  place  long, 

n  (Rome  nu  optans,  abtentem  rusticiia  orbem 
ToUit  ad  astn ) 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business ; 


'  (Et  timlUi  regam  pocrls,  pnipare 
FMcit,  et  intut  rnammg  lallare  rccustt) 

eftsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased :  as  a  man  that's  bitten  by  fleas,  or  that 
cannot  sleep,  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  restless  minds  are  tossed  and 
vary ;  they  have  no  patience  to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two, 
walk  a  mile,  sit  an  hour,  &c,  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant ;  ftnitpflt^  to 
undertake,  and,  upon  a  word  spoken,  again  discouraged. 

Passionate,]  Extream  passionate,  quidquid  volunt,  valde  volunt ;  and 
what  they  desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek  :  anxious  ever  and  very  solicit- 
ous, distrustful  and  timorous,  envious,  malicious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing 
another,  but  most  part  covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still 
complaining,  grudging,  pievish,  injurirum  tenaces,  prone  to  revenge,  soon 
troubled,  and  most  violent  in  their  imaginations,  not  afiable  in  speech,  or 

■  Fadle  in  Iran  inddunt.    Aret.        •  In  lina  cauBs4 ;  ydodtaa  ine.    SftTsnaroU,  pnct.  m^or.  Velodtat 
\rm  sternum.    Avtcenna,  1.  S.  Fen.  1.  tnct^  4.  cap.  18.  p  Sutpldo,  dUBdantla,  fjnmptomata.    Crato,  Bp. 

JuUo  Alexandrine,  com.  186.    Scoltzii.  i  Hor.  '  Pen.  Sat.  8. 
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ipt  tOTuIggr  compleipeot, .but surly y  dull,  sad,  austere;  cpgiUdmndi^MliYWj 
intent,  and  a^  * Albertus  Durer  paints  Melancholy,  like  a  sad  iwomao,  leaning 
on  her  ann,  with  fixed  look^,  neglected  habit,  &c.  held  therefore  by  some 
proud,  soft^  setUsh,  or  half  mad,  as  the  Adderites  esteenoed  of  Democritus ; 
snd  yet  of  a  deq>  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  aod  witty:  for 
I  am  of  that  ^noblemans  mind,  tnelanchoiy  adoanceth  mens  conceits,  tnofm 
tkam  Kj^  kuwumr  whatsoever ^  improves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong 
drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judgement  in  some  things,  alUiough,  in 
odien,  n9m  recie  judioomt  inquieti^ s^th  Fracastoriua,  (^'6.  %,de  Intell.)  and, 
as  Arculanus  (c.  16.  tn  9  Rhasis)  terms  it,  judieium  pUn^mquf  ferversum^ 
csrmpti,  cumjudioant  honesta  inhonesta,  ei  amicitiam  kahentpr^  inimicitid: 
tbey  count  hooesty  dishonesty,  friends  as  enemies ;  they  will  abuse  their  best 
frittids,  and  date  not  offend  their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part,  et  ad  inferen^ 
dsmmfuriam  timidissimif  saith  Cardan  (lib.  8.  c^p.  4.  de  rerum  varieiate): 
h(h  to  ofiend ;  and,  if  they  chance  to  overshoot  themselves  in  word  or  deed, 
or  any  small  business  or  circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably 
tonnented,  and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  tbemsekes, 
€x  mused  eUphastteM,  if  once  they  conceit  it :  overjoyed  witii  every  good  tra* 
moWytaleyOr  prosperous  event, transported  beyond  themselves;  with  every  small 
CHMS  again,  bad  news,  misconceived  injury,  k)ss,  dauger,  afflicted  beyond  mear 
nre,  in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  impatient,  utteiiv  un-^ 
done;  ft^rlul,  suspicious  of  all:  yet  again,  many  of  them,  desperate  hare- 
braim,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be  assassinates,  as  bmg  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow, 
accordybg  to  ^Hercules  de  Saxonift,  tnas^  «udactaif5,  «n<^  such  a$  dare  walk 
sbae  ta  the  nighty  through  deserts  and  dangerous  places,  fearing  mone. 

AwunrousJ]  They  are  prone  to  /ove,  and  "^eaaie  to  be  taken :  pnopensi  ad 
emarem  et  excandescentiom,  (Montaltus,  cop,  21.)  4)uickly  inamorod,  and 
dote  upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her« 
tt  koMCt  et  hone,  et  iliamy  et  omnes ;  the  present  naoves  most,  and  Uie  last 
cooiBKMily  they  love  best.  Yet  some  agam,  anterotesy  cannot  endure  the 
iigfat  of  a  woman,  abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  ^  duke  of  Muscovy, 
that  was  instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in  si|^  of  them ;  and  that  'anchorite, 
that  fell  into  a  cold  palsie,  when  a  woman  was  brought  before  him. 

^asiorotts.]  Humorous  tbey  are  beyond  all  measure,  sometimes  proftisely 
fatug^un^,  extraordinary  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a  cause, 
(which  IS  &miliar  with  many  gentlewomen)  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad, 
thnost  distracted :  multa  absurdafingunt^  et  a  ratione  aliena  (saith  ^  Frambe- 
mus) :  they  foign  many  absurdities,  vain,  void  of  reason :  one  supposetb  him- 
self to  be  a  dog,  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  butter,  &c.  He  is  a  gisnt,  a  dwarf, 
as  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a  lord,  duke,  prince,  &c.  And,  if  be  be  told 
he  hath  a  stinking  breath,  a  great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  inclined  to  such 
or  mch  a  disease,  he  believes  it  eftsoons,  and  peradventure,  by  force  of  una- 
ginaSion,  will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them  are  immovable,  ana  fixed  in  their 
<^>aceits;  others  vary,  upon  every  object  heard  and  seen.  If  theyseea  stage* 
pby,  they  run  upon  that  a  week  after ;  if  tbey  hear  musick,  or  see  dancing, 
they  have  nought  but  bagpipes  in  their  brain ;  if  they  see  a  combat,  they  are 
an  for  arms :  'if  abused,  an  abuse  troubles  them  long  after :  if  crossed,  that 
OQIs,  dec.     Restless  in  Uieir  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating, 

Ttlot  agfi  ■omDla,  nmg 

Flnguntnr  species  I 

■  h  kis  Datcb-woric  plctare.  *  Howard,  ctp.  7.  diftr.  •  Tract,  de  loet  an.  3.  Noctn  amboltBt  per 
^f^  flC  Iocs  pericnkMe ;  nemteem  thnent.  *  Fbdle  amant.  Altom.  ^  BocDne.  *  Jo.  M^Jor  vltlf 
{*^«a>  M.  an.  PanUns  abbas,  eremita,  tanti  aoUtadine  persererat,  ut  nee  TesteiA  nee  Titltum  mulleris 
m  poMic,  ac  '  Consult.  Ub.  1. 17.  Cons.  "  OeneraUy,  as  tbej  are  pleased  or  dlspleaseJ,  so  are  tbelr 
i  tagittloas  pleastoy  or  displeasing. 
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more  like  dreamen  than  men  awake,  they  feign  a  company  of  antick,  fantas- 
tical conceits;  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impossible  to  be  effected  ; 
and  sometimes  they  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their  eyes  such 
phantasms  or  gobhns,  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk  with,  and 
follow  them.  In  fine,  cogitatiofies  somniantihus  similes,  id  vigilant,  quod  alii 
samniant,cogitabundi;  still  (says  Avicenna,)  they  wake,  as  others  dream  ;  and 
such,  for  the  most  part,  are  their  imaginations  and  conceits,  'absurd,  vain,  foolish 
toyes ;  yet  they  are  ^most  curious  and  solicitous ;  continually  et  supra  modum 
(Rhasis,  cont.  lib,  1.  cap,  9)  prameditantur  de  aliqud  re.  As  serious  in  a  toy, 
as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of  great  moment,  importance,  and  still, 
still,  still  thinking  of  it,  scBviant  in  se,  macerating  themselves.  Though  they  do 
talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed,  and,  to  your  thinking,  very 
intent  and  busie,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind,  that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that 
abuse,  that  jealousie,  that  agony,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  that  castle  in  the 
air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsie,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking  dream,  what- 
soever it  is.  Nee  interrogant  (saith^Fracastorius),  nee  interrogaii  recta  re- 
spondent ;  they  do  not  much  heed  what  you  say ;  their  mind  is  on  another  mat- 
ter. Ask  what  you  will :  they  do  not  attend,  or  much  intend  that  business  they 
are  about,  but  for^t  themselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  other- 
wise say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going,  distracted  with  their  own  melancholy 
thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a  sudden,  another  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns, 
calls,  his  lips  go  still,  he  acts  with  his  hand,  as  he  walks,  &c.  Tis  proper  to  all 
melancholy  men  (saith  ^  Mercurialis,  can,  1 1 ),  what  conceit  they  have  once 
entertained,  to  be  most  intent,  violent,  and  continually  about  it,  Invitis  oc- 
currit ;  do  what  they  may,  they  cannot  be  rid  of  it ;  against  their  wills  they  must 
think  of  it  a  thousand  times  over;  perpetuo  molestantur,  nee  obliviscipossunt; 
they  are  continually  troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out  of  company :  at  meat,  at 
exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  ^non  desinunt  ea,  qua  minime  volunt,  cogi- 
tare;  if  it  be  offensive  especially,  they  cannot  forget  it;  they  may  not  rest  or 
sleep  for  it,  but,  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sisyphi  saxum  volvunt  sibi  ipsis, 
as  'Brunner  observes :  perpetua  calamitas,  et  miserabile  fiagellum, 

Bashfulness.]  ^Crato,  ^Laurentius,  and  Femelius,  put  bashfulness  for 
an  ordinary  symptome;  subrusticus  pudor,  or  vitiosus  pudor,  is  a  thing 
which  much  haunts  and  torments  them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  de- 
rided, disgraced,  chidden,  &c.  or,  by  any  perturbation  of  mind,  misaffected, 
it  so  far  troubles  them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and  so 
disheartned,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange  companies 
especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  affairs ;  so  childish,  timorous,  and  bash- 
ful, they  can  look  no  man  in  the  face.  Some  are  more  disquieted  in  this 
kind,  some  less,  longer  some,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &c,  though  some,  on 
the  other  side  (according  to  *  Fracastorius),  be  inverecundi  et  pertinaces, 
impudent  and  pievish.  But,  most  part,  they  are  very  shamefaced;  and  that 
makes  them  (with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christopher  Urswick,  and  many  such)  to 
refuse  honours,  offices,  and  preferments,  which  sometimes  fall  into  their 
mouths:  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves,  as  others  can;  timor 
hos,  pudor  impedit  illos :  timorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder  their  proceed- 
ings ;  they  are  contented  with  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to  undertake  any 
office,  and  therefore  never  likely  to  rise.  For  that  cause,  they  seldome  visit 
their  friends,  except  some  familiars ;  pavciloqui,  of  few  words,  and  often- 
times wholly  silent.     J  Frambesarius,  a  Frenchman,  had  two  such  patients, 

B  OmneB  exercent  vann  intensAque  anlmi  co^tationes,  (N.  Piao.  Bniel.)  et  Mddae.  ^  Curioti  de  retmt 
minimis.  Aretcus.  '  Lib.  2.  de  Intell.  'Hoc  melaiicholicis  omnibus  proprinm,  at,  qoas  semel  imagi- 
nationes  ralde  receperint,  non  Aicile  rejidant,  sed  hsB  etiam  Tel  inrltls  semper  occorrant.  •  TuUioa,  de 
sen.  'Conail.  med.  pro  Hypocbondriaco.  s  Coosil.  48.  ^  Cap.  6.  <  Lib.  2.  de  Intell.  J  Consil. 
15etl6.Uh.l. 
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omtKo  iacitumos:  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak :  Rodericus  a  Fon- 
seca  (consult.  Tom.  2.  85,  consil.)  gives  instance  in  a  young  man,  of  twenty 
seren  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  solitary,  that 
wouid  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 

SolUariness.]  Most  part  they  are  (as  Plater  notes),  desideSy  tacit umiy 
tfyre  impulsi,  uec  nisi  coacti  procedunt,  Sfc.  they  will  scarce  be  compelled 
to  do  that  which  concerns  them,  though  it  be  for  their  good :  so  diffident, 
so  doll,  of  small  or  no  complement,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with, 
especially  of  strangers :  they  had  rather  write  their  minds,  than  speak,  and 
abo?e  all  things  love  solitariness.  Ob  voluptatem,  an  ob  timorem,  soli  sunt  ? 
Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure  (one  asks),  or  pain  ?  for  both :  yet  I  rather 
think,  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &c. 

^  Hinc  metaunt,  caphmtqne,  dolent,  Aigkmtque,  nee  anru 
Respidnnt,  claiui  tenebiis,  et  carcere  cflDco. 
Hence  *tis  tbey  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding  light. 
And  abut  themaehrea  tn  ptiaoa  dark  fh>m  aght. 

As  BeDerophon,  in  ^  Homer, 

<W  alaer  la  aylvia  mencna  errabat  opada,  1     lliat  wandred  in  the  wooda  sad  aU  alone, 

tftt  foom  cor  edena,  bominiun  veatlgia  vitana —  |     Forsaking  mens  aodety,  making  gveat  moan— 

tbey  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone  in  orchards, 
nideos,  private  walks,  back-lanes ;  averse  from  company,  as  Diogenes  in 
nis  tub,  or  Timon  Misanthropus,  ^  they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even 
their  nearest  acquaintance,  and  most  famihar  friends;  for  they  have  a 
conceit  (I  say),  every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or 
misuse  them ;  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their  private  houses 
or  chambers,  fugiunt  homines  sine  caussd  (saith  Rhasis)  et  odio  habent 
(coht.  /.  1.  c.  9):  they  will  dyet  themselves,  feed  and  live  alone.  It  was 
ODe  of  the  chiefest  reasons,  why  the  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritus 
to  be  melancholy  and  mad,  because  that  (as  Hippocrates  related  in  his  epistle 
to  Pbilopoemenes)  **  he  forsook  the  city,  and  lived  in  groves  and  hollow  trees, 
Mpon  a  green  bank  by  a  brook  side^  on  confluence  of  waters,  all  day  long, 
(odall  night.  Qua  quidem  (saith  he)  plurimum  atrd  bile  vexatis  et  melan* 
ckolicis  eveniunt ;  deserta  frequentant,  hominwmque  congressum  aversantur ; 
*  which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men.  The  iBgyptians  there- 
fore, in  their  hieroglyphicks,  expressed  a  melancholy  man  by  a  hare  sitting 
in  ba  form,  as  being  a  most  timorous  and  solitary  creature  (Pierius,  Hiero- 
gfyph.  1. 12).  But  this  and  all  precedent  symptomes  are  more  or  less  appa- 
rent, as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  Iiardly  perceived  in  some,  or 
oot  at  aD,  roost  manifest  in  others.  Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  others ; 
to  be  derided  in  one,  pitied  or  admired  in  another ;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a 
second  contmuate :  and,  howsoever  these  symptomes  be  common  and  in- 
cident to  all  persons,  yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious,  and 
nolent,  in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  so  vain, 
abnmi,  ridiculous,  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible,  so  monstrous  a  chi- 
maera,  so  prodigious  and  strange,  Psuch  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not 
attempt,  which  they  will  not  really  fear,  fain,  suspect,  and  imagine  unto  them- 
•ehes :  and  that  which  ^  Lod.  Viv.  said  in  jest  of  a  silly  countrey  fellow,  that 
kilJ'd  his  ass  for  drinking  up  the  moon,  ut  lunam  mundo  redder  et ;  you  may 
truly  say  of  them  in  earnest ;  they  wiU  act,-  conceive  all  extremes,  contradic- 
tions, and  that  in  infinite  varieties.  Melancholici  plane  incredibilia  sibi 
persuadent,  u/  vix  omnibus  s<eculis  duo  reperti  sint,  qui  idem  imaginati  sint 

^  Virg.  Ma.  6.  >  Iliad.  6.         ■  Sl  malum  exaaperatur,  homines  odlo  habent,  et  aoUtaila  petunt. 

"  DcBKKtitQS  solet  DocCea  et  dlea  apud  se  degere,  plenimque  aatem  in  speluncis,  sub  amoento  arbomm  um- 
litb  Td  la  tcnefaria,  et  aoUibaa  herbia,  vel  ad  aquarum  crebra  et  qnieta  fluenta,  &c.  •  Gaudet  teoebrla, 
t^ianpe  AoUrr.  Pa.  <I3.  Vlgilavi,  et  fectua  sum  velut  nycticorax  in  domldlio,  paaser  soUtartua  in  templo, 
'  Ct(  qoB  vis  aodet  ftbula,  monatra  p«rit.  <  In  c^>.  18. 1. 10.  de  dv.  Del.  Lunam  ab  aalno  epoCam 
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(Erastuft,  de  Lamns)^  scarce  two  of  two  thousand  that  concur  in  the  same 
iymptomes.  The  tower  of  Bahel  ne;yer  yielded  such  confusion  of  tongues, 
as  this  chaos  of  melancholy  doth  variety  of  symptomes.  There  is  in  all 
roelanoholy  HmilittMio  disnmilU^  like  mens  faces,  a  disagreeing  likeness 
still ;  and  as,  in  a  river,  we  swim  in  the  same  place,  though  not  'm  the  same 
numerical  water;  as  the  same  instrument  afforas  several  l^Mms,  so  tlie  same 
disease  yields  diversity  of  symptomes;  which  howsoever  they  be  diverse, 
mtricate,  and  hard  to  be  confined,  I  will  adventure  yet,  in  such  a  vast  con- 
fiision  and  g<enerality,  to  bring  them  ifoto  some  order ;  and  so  descend  to 
particulars. 

Si^BSfect..  nf. — Particular  Symptomes  from  the  influence  of  Stars  ; 
parts  of  the  bodyy  and  humours. 

Some  men  have  peculiar  symptomes,  according  to  thehr  temperament  and 
crisis^  which  they  had  irom  the  stare  and  those  celestial  influences,  variety 
of  wits  and  dispositions,  as  Anthony  Zara  contends  (Anat.  ingen.  sect,  !• 
memb.  11,  12,  13, 14),  plnrimum  irritant  inftuentim  cmlestes^  unde  oiemiur 
animi  apritudines,  et  morhi  eorpomm.  '  One  sakh,  diverse  diseases  of  the 
body  and  mind  proceed  fh>m  tb«r  iuAuences,  *  as  I  have  already  proved  oat 
of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus,  Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  they  are  principal 
significators  of  manneris,  diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lordtf  of  the  gentture, 
&c.  Ptolemseus,  in  his  Centik)quy,  (or  Herines,  or  whosoever  else  tl^  author 
of  that  tract,)  attributes  all  these  symptomes.  Which  are  in  melancholy  men, 
to  celestial  influences ;  which  opinion  Mercurialis  {de  affect,  lib.  1.  cap,  10) 
rejects  :  but,  as  I  say,  ^  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  others  stifiy  defend.  That 
some  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy,  churlish ;  some  again  bltth,  buxom,  light  and 
merry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the  stars.  As,  if  Saturn  be  predointnant  in  his 
naitivi^,  and  cause  melancholy  in  his  temperature,  Uien  "  he  shall  be  very 
austere,  sullen,  churlish,  black  of  colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of 
cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  arid  i^urful,  ahvayes  silent,  solitary,  still 
delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchards,  gardens,  rivers,  ponds,  pools, 
dark  walks  and  close ;  coyitationes  sunt  velle  adificaret  velle  arbafes  plan- 
tarCy  agros  colere,  ^c.  to  catch  birds,  fishes,  &c.  still  contriving  and  musing 
of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  dommeers,  they  are  more  ambitious,  still  medi- 
tating of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  tiuit  they  are  princes, 
potentates,  md  how  they  would  carry  themselves.  Sec. — if  Mars,  they  are  all 
for  wars,  brave  combats,  iHonomachies,  testy,  cholerick,  hare-brain'd,  rash, 
fiiriotts,  uid  violent  in  their'  actions :  they  will  fain  themselves  victors,  com- 
manders, are  passiokiat^  and  satyrical  in  their  speeches,  great  braggers,  ruddy 
of  colour :  and  thoueh  they  be  poor  in  shew,  vile  and  base,  yet,  like  Tisle- 
phus  and  Peleus  in  ue  ^poet,  Ampullas  jactant,  et  sesquipedaHa  verba; 
their  motiths  are  fhll  of  mytiadeS,  and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues  end :  if  the 
Sun,  they  will  be  lords,  emperburs,  in  conceit  at  least,  and  monarchs,  give 
offices,  lionours,  &c.—^f  Venus,  they  are  still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and 
most  apt  to  love,  amorously  given ;  they  seem  to  hear  musick,  playes,  see  fine 
pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  like— ever  in  love,  and  dote  on  all 
they  see.  Mercurialis  are  solitary,  much  in  contemplation,  subtile  poets, 
philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  such  matters.  If  the  Moon  have 
a  hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea-voyages,  much  affected  with  travels, 
to  discourse,  and  read,  meditate  of  such  things ;  wandermg  in  their  thoughts, 
divers,  much  delighting  m  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  &c. 

But  the  most  immediate  symptomes  proceed  from  the  temperature  it  self 
and  organical  parts,  as  head,  Uver,  spleen,  mesaraick  veins^  heart,  womb^ 
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stomach,  ^.  and  most  especially  from  distemperature  of  spirito  (which,  as 
•Hercules  de  Saxonift  contends,  are  wholly  imihaterial),  or  from  th6  four 
humours  in  those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  in- 
nate, or  adventitious,  intended  or  remitted,  simple  or  mixt,  their  diverse  mix- 
tmes,  and  several  adustions,  combinations,  which  may  be  as  diversely  varied, 
as  those  *fbur  first  qualities  in  'Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  several  symp- 
tomes and  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  effects,  which  (as  Andreas  Bachius 
observes,  Ub,  3.  de  vino,  cap.  20)  are  infinite.     Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy  (as  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib,  1.  cap.  17.  demelan, 
T.  Bright,  c.  16.  hath  largely  described)  either  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins, 
fiuilty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or  thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  dry 
homour,  as  Montanus  affirms  {consiL  26) ;  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous,  ana 
fearful.  Prosper<)alenus,  in  his  book,  de  atrd  bile,  will  have  them  to  be 
more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  dull,  solitary,  sluggish,  si  multam 
^tnm  Hlem  et  frigidam  habent.  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  (c.  19.  I,  1)* holds 
these  that  are  naUirally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a  leaden  colour  or  black  (and 
80  doth  Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract.  15),  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead  many 
times,  or  that  they  see,  talk  with,  black  men,  dead  men,  spirits  and  goblins 
frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptomes  vary  according  to  the  mix- 
ture of  thcrae  four  humours  adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  (as 
TVaDianns  hath  written,  cap.  16.  /.  1)^  there  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melan- 
db/y,  nor  one  humour  which  begets  it,  but  divers  diversely  intermixt ;  from 
whence  proceeds  this  variety  of  symptomes :  and  those  varying  again  as  they 
are  hot  or  cold.  ^Cold  melancholy  (saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventinus, 
ffae.  may.)  is  a  cttuse  of  dotage,  and  more  mild  symptomes ;  if  hot  or  more 
edut,  of  more  violent  passions,  and  furies.  Fracastorius  {l.2.de  intellect.) 
win  have  us  to  consider  well  of  it,  ^tvith  what  kind  of  melancholy  every  one 
is  troubled ;  for  it  much  avails  to  know  it ;  one  is  infaged  by  fervent  heat ; 
ttMother  is  possessed  by  sad  and  cold;  one  is  fearful,  shamefact;  the  other, 
impudent  and  bold,  asAjax,  Arma  rapit,  Superosque  ferens  inprcelia  poscit ; 
qmte  mad,  or  tending  to  madness ;  nunc  hos,  nunc  impetit  illos,  Bellerophon, 
OD  die  other  side,  solis  errat  male  sanus  in  agi-ii,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods : 
one  despairs,  weeps,  and  is  weary  of  life ;  another  laughs,  &c.  All  which 
vsriety  is  produced  from  the  several  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  **  Her- 
cules de  Saxonift  will  have  wholly  proceed  from  the  distemperature  of 
spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and  mose  immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate 
causes  of  melancholy,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist ;  and  from  their  agi- 
tation proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptomes,  which  he  reckons  up,  in  the 
^thirteenth  chapter  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that  largely  through  every 
pwt  Others  will  have  them  come  from  the  divers  adustion  of  the  four  hu- 
mours, which,  in  this  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corruption  of  blood,  adust 
choler  or  melancholy  natural,  ^by  excessive  distemper  of  heat,  turned,  in  com- 
parison of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  tidustion,  cause,  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and  strange  symptomes,  which 
T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his  following  chapter.  So  doth  « Arculanus,  accord- 
mg  to  the  four  principal  humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  flegm  (which  is  seldom  and  not  so  frequent 
•s  the  rest)  ^it  stirs  up  dull  symptomes,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impas- 

*1Viet.  7.  dc  Melan.  *  Humldiyw,  calidam,  frigidam,  Blecnm.  y  Com.  in  1.  c.  Johannis  de  Sacro. 
■"■to.  *  an  residet  mebmcfaoUft  naturalis,  talei  plumbei  coloris  ant  nigri*  stapldi,  BoUtaril.  ■  Non  una 
^^"PCJHrfJg  caosaa  est,  nee  unna  humor  vltli  parens,  sed  plures,  et  alius  aliter  mutatus ;  onde  non  omnea 
*>dai  sentiunt  sfmptomata.  ^  Humor  fHgidus  deliru  causaa,  bnmor  calldus  fViroris.  •  Multum 

i^rt  mU  qula^ie  melanchoIU  teneatur ;  hunc  ferveos  et  accensa  agitat ;  ilium  trlstls  et  ftigens  oc^pat : 
■  tfoddi,  Ufi  {nrerecundl,  Intrepldi,  &c.  *  Cap.  7.  et  8.  Tract,  de  Mel.  •  Signa  melanchoUee  ex  intern. 
f^^  agttatSooe  spfrttanm  tliie  matcrift.  'T.  Bright,  cap.  IS.  Treat.  Mel.  *  Cap.  IS  in  9  Rhaals. 
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sionate  hurt :  they  are  sleepy,  saith  ^Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish,  ass- 
like, cLsininam  melanchotiamy  JMelancthon  calls  it,  they  are  much  given  to 
weeping y  and  delight  in  waters^  ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  Sfc, 
(Arnoldus,  breviar,  1.  cap.  18)  they  are  ^  pale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep, 
heavy ;  ^much  troubled  with  the  head-ach,  continual  meditation,  and 
muttering  to  themselves;  they  dream  of  waters,  '"that  they  are  in  danger  of 
drowning,  and  fear  such  things  (Rhasis).  They  are  fatter  than  others  that 
are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexion,  apter  to  spit,  "sleep,  more  troubled 
with  rheum  than  the  rest,  and  have  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Such  a  patient  had  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat 
and  very  eleepy  still ;  Christophorus  a  Vega,  another  affected  in  the  same 
sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  symptomes  are  more  evident,  they 
plainly  dote  and  are  ridiculous  to  others,  in  all  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches : 
imagining  impossibilities,  as  he  in  Christophorus  a  Vega,  that  thought  he  was 
a  tun  of  wine,  ®and  that  Siennois,  that  resolved  with  himself  not  to  piss,  for 
fear  he  should  drown  all  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  there  be  a  mixture  of  blood  in  it,  ^  such 
are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  high-coloured,  according  to  Sallust 
Salvianus,  and  Hercules  de  Saxonii ;  and,  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius  Faven- 
tinus  Empir.  farther  add,  ^  the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as  their  faces. 
They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry,  conceited  in  discourse, 
pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much  given  to  musick,  dancing,  and  to  be  in 
women's  company.  They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and  think  ^they 
see  or  hear  playes,  dancing,  and  such  like  sports  (free  from  all  fear  and  sor- 
row, as  'Hercules  de  Saxoni^  supposeth)  if  they  be  strongly  possessed  with 
this  kind  of  melancholy  (Arnoldus  adds,  Breviar,  lib.  1.  cap.  18),  like  him  of 
Argos,  in  the  poet,  that  sate  laughing  *all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  "Aristotle  living  at  Abydos  a  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same  fashion,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a 
stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself;  now  clap  his  hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had 
been  well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  a  countrey  fellow,  called 
Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  ^that  being  by  chance  at  a  sermon,  saw  a 
woman  fall  off  from  a  form  half  asleep;  at  which  object  most  of  the  com- 
pany laughed;  but  he,  for  his  part,  was  so  much  moved,  that  for  three  whole 
daies  after,  he  did  nothing  but  laugh ;  by  which  means  he  was  much  weakened, 
and  worse  a  long  time  following.  Such  a  one  was  old  Sophocles;  and  Demo- 
critus  himself  had  hilare  delirium,  much  in  this  vein.  Laurentius  {cap.  3.  de 
melon.)  thinks  this  kind  of  melancholy  which  is  a  Uttle  adust  with  some  mix- 
ture of  blood,  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant,  wlien  he  said  melancholy  men 
of  all  others  are  most  witty,  which  causeth  many  times  a  divine  ravishment,  and 
a  kind  of  enthusiasmus,  which  stirreth  them  up  to  be  excellent  philosophers, 
poets,  prophets,  &c.  Mercuriedis  (eon^i/.  110)  gives  instance  in  a  young  man 
his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  "^ofa  great  wit,  and  excellently  learned. 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent,  and  of  a  more 
hare-brain  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think  of  such  things,  battels,  com- 
bats, and  their  manhood ;  furious,  impatient  in  discourse,  stiff*,  irrefragable 
and  prodigious  in  their  tenents ;  and,  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outra- 

'  Pract.  in^Jor.  Somniam,  plger,  Mgldut.  i  De  anlmi  cap.  de  humor.  Si  a  phlegmate,  semper  in  aqnis 
fere  sunt,  et  drca  flurios  plorant  maltam,  &c.  ^  Plgra  naadtur  ex  colore  pallido  et  albo.  Her.  de  Saxon. 
I  SavanaroU.  »  Muroa  cadere  in  ae,  aut  submergl,  timent,  cum  torpore  et  segnitie,  et  flurioa  amant  tales. 
Alexand.  c.  16.  lib.  7.  "  Semper  fere  dormit  aomnolenta,  c.  16,  1.  7.  •'Laurentius.  p  Cap.  6.  de  mel. 
Si  a  aangulnet  venit  rubedo  oculorum  et  fkciei,  plurimus  risus.  ^  Vene  oculorum  sunt  rubm ;  Tide  an 

prascesserit  vlni  et  aromatum  usus.  et  ftequens  balneum.  TralUan.  lib.  1.  16.  an  preceaanrit  mora  sub  sole. 
'  Ridet  patiens,  al  a  aanguine :  putat  le  vldere  choreaa,  musicam  audire»  ludoe,  &c.  •  Cap.  2.  Tract,  de 
Melan.  <  Hor.  ep.  lib.  3.  Quidam  baud  ignoblUa  Aigis,  &c  "  Ub.  de  reb.  mSr.  *  Cum,  inter  coo. 
dooandom,  mulier  dormiens  e  subeelUo  cadoet,  ci  omnea  reliqui,  qui  id  Ttderent,  trlboa  poat  diebua,  Stc. 
^  Juvania,  et  non  vulgaris  eradtttonis. 
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giotts,  '  ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  others ;  Ar- 
noldus  adds,  stark  mad  by  fits;  ^they  sleep  little,  their  urine  is  subtle  and 
fiery ;  (Guianerius)  in  their  Jits  you  shall  hear  them  speak  all  manner  of 
Itmyuages,  Hebrew,  Oreek,  and  Latine,  that  never  were  taught  or  knew 
tktm  before.  Apponensis  {in  com,  in  Pro.  sec.  30)  speaks  of  a  mad  woman 
that  spake  excellent  good  I^tine ;  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that  could  pro- 
phesie  in  her  fit,  and  foretel  things  truly  to  come.  ^  Guianerius  had  a  patient 
could  make  Latine  verses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate. 
Avicenna  and  some  of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptomes,  when  they 
happen,  to. proceed  from  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  dcBmoniad,  pos- 
•eaed,  than  mad  or  melancholy,  or  both  together,  as  Jason  Pratensis  thinks ; 
immiscent  se  mali  genii,  Sfc.  but  most  ascribe  it  to  the  humour ;  which  opinion 
MoQtaltus  {cap.  21)  stifiy  maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  refer- 
nog  it  wholly  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  subject.  Cardan 
(dererum  var.  lib.  8.  cap.  10)  holds  these  men,  of  all  others,  fit  to  be  assassi- 
Bates,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and  adventurous,  to  undertake  any  thing  by  reason 
of  their  choler  adust.  *  This  humour,  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure 
death  itself  and  all  manner  of  torments,  with  invincible  courage :  and  'tis  a 
wmder  to  see  with  what  alacrity  they  will  undergo  such  tortures,  ut  supra 
naturam  res  videatur :  he  ascrib^  this  generosity,  fury  or  rather  stupidity,  to 
this  adostion  of  choler  and  melancholy:  but  I  take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or 
desperate,  than  properly  melancholy :  for  commonly  this  humour,  so  adust 
and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  it  self  adust,  those  men  (saith  Avicenna^)  are 
usually  sad  and  solitary,  and  that  continually,  and  in  excess,  more  than 
or^Mory  suspicious,  more  fearful,  and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt 
imagiMations ;  cold  and  black,  bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  (as  ^Arnoldus 
writes)  they  will  endure  no  company ;  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead 
nen,  and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead:  if  it  be  extream,  they  think 
tbey  bear  hideous  noyses,  see  and  talk  ^  with  black  men  and  converse  fa- 
mUiarly  with  devils ;  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions  (Gordonius),  or 
tbatthey  are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them  or  within  them. 
Tales  melancholid pier umque  (f<Emonuici(Montaltus,  consil.  26.  ex  Avicenna). 
Valescus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure,  '  that  thought  she  had  to  do 
vith  the  devil :  and  Gentilis  Fulgosus  (quasi.  55)  writes  that  he  had  a  me- 
fatocboly  friend,  that  ^  had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  souldier,  still 
following  him  wheresoever  he  was.  Laurentius  (cap.  7)  haUi  many  stories  of 
mch  as  have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their  enemies ;  and  some  that 
would  eat  no  meat,  as  being  dead.  ^  Anno  1550,  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell 
into  such  a  melancholy  fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he  was  dead ;  he  could  not 
be  perswaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of  his,  a  scholar  of 
Bonrges,  did  eat  before  him,  dressed  like  a  corse.  The  story  (saith  Serres)  was 
acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are  beasts, 
wolves,  hogs,  and  "  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
king  Prcetus  daughters.  Hildesheim  (spicil.  2  de  Manid)  hath  an  example 
of  a  Dutch  baron  so  affected  :  and  Trincavellius  (lib.  1.  consil,  11)  another  of 
*  noble  man  in  his  coyntrey,  *  that  thought  he  was  certainly  a  beast,  and 

*S •  eholcrft,  forlbandi  faiterfichint  se  et  alios ;  putant  se  vtdere  pugnas.  r  Urina  sabtUls  et  Ignea j 

pnm  dennhut.  ■  Tract.  15.  c.  4.  *  Ad  hec  perpetraiida  Airore  repH  ducuntur ;  cruciatos  quosvla 

■ot,  ct  morteni ;  et  Airore  exacerbato  aadent,  et  ad  suppUda  plus  irritantur ;  mirum  est,  quantam  ha- 
t  in  tormcntis  pattentiam.  ^  Tales  plus  csterls  timent,  et  continue  tristantur ;  valde  suapidosl,  soU- 
Km  dlUgunt  \  corroptiasinias  hal>ent  imaginatlones,  &c.  *>  Si  a  melancboli&  adust&,  trlates,  de  sepul- 
crii  Mnniiant,  tlxnent  ne  faadnentur,  putant  se  mortuos,  adspid  nolunt.  '  Videntur  sibi  videre  monachoa 
^pM  et  dBOMOCS,  et  snapensos  et  mortuoa.  *  Qu&vla  nocte  se  cum  dseoione  coire  putavit.  i  Semper 
HiTMIwi  adiltcm  nifnun  mBsentcm.  f  Anthony  de  Verdeur.  *•  Qnldam  mugitua  bourn  Bmulantur* 
tpwgasepatanmitPwBti  ftto.  >  Bare  qaldam  rougitus  boom,  et  nigltas  aainonun,  ei  aUonun  anima. 
■■'■Bis.efliigft.  s 
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would  imitate  most  of  their  voices,  with  many  such  symptomes,  which  may 
properly  be  reduced  to  this  kind. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several  combinations  of  these  four  humours,  or  spirits 
(Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  dark,  confused,  settled,  con- 
stringed,  as  it  participates  of  matter,  or  is  without  matter)  the  symptomes  are 
likewise  mixt.     One  thinks  himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf;  one  is  heavy  as 
lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a  feather.    Marcellus  Donatus  (/.  2.  cap,  41 )  makes 
mention,  out  of  Seneca,  of  one  Senecio,  a  rich  man,  i  that  thought  himself 
and  every  thing  else  he  had,  great — great  wife,  great  horses;  could  not  abide 
little  things,  but  would  have  great  pots  to  drink  in,  great  hose,  and  great 
shoes  bigger  than  his  feet — like  her  In  ^  Trallianus,  that  supposed  she  could 
shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger,  and  was  afraid  to  clinch  her  hand  toge- 
ther, lest  she  should  crush  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces— <»>  hhn  in  Gralen, 
that  thought  he  was  ^  Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulders.     Ano- 
ther thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mousehole :  one  fears 
heaven  will  fall  on  his  head  :  a  second  is  a  cock ;  and  such  a  one  °^  Guianerius 
saith  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  woukl  clap  his  hands  toeether,  and  crow.     "  Ano- 
ther thinks  he  is  a  nightingal,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night  long :  another 
he  is  all  glass,  a  pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  come  near  him  ;  and 
such  a  one  ^Laurentius  gives  out  upon  his  credit,  tnat  he  knew  in  France. 
Christophorus  a  Vega  (cap,  3.  lib,  14),  Skenkius,  and  Marcellus  Donatus 
(/.  2.  cap,  1),  have  many  such  examplei,  and  one,  amongst  the  rest,  of  a 
baker  in  Ferrara,  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and  durst  not  sit 
in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire,  for  fear  of  being  melted  ;  of  another  that 
though  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wind.     Some  laugh,  weep ;  some 
are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others  con^ 
tinuate,  &c.     Some  have  a  corrupt  ear  (they  think  they  hear  musick,  or  some 
hideous  noise,  as  their  phantasie  conceives),  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling,  some 
one  sense,  some  another,     v  Lewis  the  eleventh  had  a  conceit  every  thing  did 
stink  about  him  :  all  the  odoriferous  perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not  ease 
him ;  but  still  he  smelled  a  filthy  stink.     A  melancholy  French  poet,  in  ^  Lau- 
rentius,  being  sick  of  a  fever,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  physicians  was 
appointed  to  use  unguentum  populeum  to  anoint  his  temples;  but  he  so  dis- 
tasted the  smell  of  it,  that,  for  many  years  after,  all  that  came  near  him  he 
imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  mati  talk  with  him  but  aloof  off,  or 
wear  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  Uiey  smelled  of  it ;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this.     A  gentle- 
man in  Lymosen  (saith  Anthony  Verdeur),  was  perswaded  he  had  but  one  leg: 
affrighted  by  a  wild  boar,  that  by  chance  stroke  nim  on  the  legg,  he  could  not 
be  satisfied  his  legg  was  sound  (in  all  other  things  well)  until  two  Frands- 
cans,  by  chance,  coming  that  way,  fully  removed  him  firom  the  conceit.     Sed 
abunde  fabularum  audivimus, 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptomes  from  education,  custome,  continuance  of  time, 
our  condition,  mixt  with  other  diseases,  by  fits,  inclination,  Sfc, 

Another  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptomes  proceeds  from 
custom,  discipline,  education,  and  several  inclinations.  ^This  humour 
will  imprint  in  melancholy  men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  con- 
dition of  life,  and  ordinary  actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  seve- 
ral studies  and  callings.  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  he 
forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperour,  a  monarch,  and  walks  alone, 

i  Omnlft  ma^ft  putabst,  ozOTem  magnua,  gnmdes  cqnot  {  ahhorralt  omnia  panra }  masna  pocala,  e( 
calceamenta  pedibaa  iii^)ora.  ^  lib.  1.  cap.  Itf.  Putavlt  le  uno  diglto  poaie  totom  nranoniin  oontcfcre. 

>  SoaOaet  taamerlB  oaslani  ciwi  AUaMa.  AU  oodl  minam  ttawnt.  -  Cap.  1.  TncL  U.  Attns  ••  nttaia 
mtat,  aliua  lusdnlam.  ■  TraUlaana.  •  Cap.  7.  de  mel.  p  Anthony  de  Veidear.  ^  Cap.  7.  oa  nd. 
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pietADg  himsdf  with  a  vain  hope  of  some  fature  preferment,  or  present,  as 
oe  snpposeth,  and  withal  acts  a  lords  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  states- 
man, or  magnifico,  makes  congies,  gives  entertainments,  looks  big,  &c,  < 
Francisco  SaBsovino  records  of  a  melancholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would 
not  be  induced  to  believe,  but  that  he  was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  car- 
dinals, Ac.  'Christophorus  a  Vega  makes  mention  of  another  of  hk  ac- 
quaintance, that  thought  he  was  a  king  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was 
vcTf  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.  A  covetous  person  is  still  conversant 
•bout  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements,  plotting  in  his  mind  hovtr  to 
compass  such  and  such  mannors,  as  if  he  were  already  lord  of,  and  able  to 
so  through  with  it;  dl  he  sees  is.  his,  re  or  spe;  he  hath  devoured  it  in 
hope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  his  own ;  like  him  in  ^Athenceus,  that 
diGuglit  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.  A  lascivious  inamorato 
plots  aD  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistriss,  acts  and  struts,  and  carries 
ntiBself,  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pamphilus  of 
liis  Gljcerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning  sleep.  °  Marcellus  Donatusi 
knew  such  a  gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  EUonora  Meliorina,  that  con- 
stantly believed  she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  ^  would  kned  down  and  talk 
with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates ;  and  if  she  had 
found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she  woukl 
say  that  it  was  a  jewell  Sent  from  her  lord  and  husband.  If  devout  and  re- 
KgioQs,  he  is  all  for  ftisting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions, 
prophecies,  revelations ;  ^he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  Spirit ; 
one  while  he  is  saved,  another  while  damned.  Or  still  troubled  in  his  mitad 
for  his  shis ;  the  devil  will  surely  have  him,  &c.  More  of  these  in  the  third 
partition  of  love-melancholy.  'A  scholars  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies ; 
he  applauds  himself  (or  that  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing 
to  be  out  in  his  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  all  censures ;  envies 
One,  emulates  another ;  or  else,  wi^  indefatigable  pains  and  meditation,  con- 
sumes himsdf.  So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the  more  remiss 
and  violent  impression  of  the  object,  or  as  Uie  humour  itself  is  intended  or 
remitted :  for  some  are  so  ^ntly  melancholy,  that,  in  all  their  carriage,  and 
to  the  outward  apprehension  of  others,  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to 
them  an  intolerable  burden,  and  not  to  be  endured,  y  Qucedam  occulta^  qutB- 
dam  manifesta;  some  signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times, 
tOBie  to  few,  or  seldom,  or  hardly  perceived :  let  them  keep  their  own  coun- 
sel, none  will  take  notice  or  suspect  them.  They  do  not  express  in  outward 
shew  their  depraved  imaginations  (as  'Hercules  de  Saxonia  observes),  but 
conceal  them  wholly  to  themselves,  and  are  very  unse  men,  as  I  have  often 
seen :  some  fear ;  some  do  not  fear  at  all^  as  such  as  thinh  themselves 
kings  or  dead ;  some  have  more  signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less ; 
tome  vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe, 
^.  by  fiti  (as  I  have  said),  os  more  during  smd  permanent.  Some  dote  in 
one  tmng,  are  most  childish,  and  ridiculous,  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that, 
and  yet,  for  all  other  matters  most  discreet  and  wise.  To  some  it  is  in  dis- 
positkm,  to  another  in  habit;  and,  as  they  write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may 
say  of  this  humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad  octo,  a  second  two  degrees  less, 
a  third  half-way.     Tis  super-particular,  sesquialtera,  sesquitertia,  and  ^- 

•  Lib.  S.  csp.  14.  Qni  m  regem  puta^t  regno  exptdfum.  *  Dipnosophist.  lib.  ThrasylaOB  puUvIt  omnet 
MDici  in  niwsuiu  portam  appellentefl  anas  erne.  ■  De  hist.  Med.  mirab.  lib.  2.  cap.  I.  ^  Genibus  flexis 
hfri  ODB  ilto  vohm,  ct  adbtare  Jam  tarn  patarit,  ftc.  ^  Gordonhu.  Qnod  sit  proplieta,  et  inflatus  a  Spi. 
dCi  Staeto.  •  Qai  Sweuribm  oaiufis  loradat,  nil  nisi  anesta  cogitat,  el  supplices  Ubelloa  j  alhis  non  nist 
mnsftdt.  P.  Ftanstos.  >Go«doBl«s.  ■Vcrbonooezpriniunt,necopere,sedaltAinenterecondiiBt) 
tt  ittt  tM  ■■■daBlfcwiaif,  <moa  ago  tape  wMi  cwd  mum  dnt  ataia  ttinore,  nt  qvi  se  reges  e(  mortaos  pu. 
tmi  plmm Ufpm  (jaidam  haSicnt,  pandora,  ma^ora,  minora. 
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268  Symptomes  of  Melancholy.         [Part.  1 .  Sect.  3. 

perbipartiens  tertias,  gtiinta*  melancholitBy  SfC,  all  those  geometrical  propor- 
tions are  too  little  to  express  it.  *  It  comes  to  many  byfits,  and  goes ;  to  others 
it  is  continuate :  many  (saith  ^  Faventinus)  in  spring  and/all  only  are  molested; 
some  once  a  year,  as  that  Roman,  ^  Galen  speaks  of;  ^one,  at  the  conjunction 
of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate  aspects,  at  such  and  such  set  hours 
and  times,  like  the  sea  tides;  to  some  women  when  they  be  with  child,  as  ®  Plater 
notes,  never  otherwise ;  to  others  *tis  settled  and  fixed  :  to  one  led  about  and 
variable  still  by  that  ignis  fatuus  of  phantasie,  like  an  arthritis,  or  running 
gout,  *tis  here  and  there,  and  in  every  joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or 
other;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in  a  myriad  of  forms  exercising  the  mind.  A 
second,  once  peradventure  in  his  life,  hath  a  most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seven 
years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremity  of  madness,  death,  or  dotage, 
and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perturbation,  terrible  object,  and  that  for 
a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  after.  A  third  is  moved  upon  all  such 
troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and  violent  passions,  otherwise 
free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.  A  fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind, 
or  he  in  action,  well  pleased  in  good  company,  is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good 
complexion ;  if  idle,  or  alone,  d  la  morty  or  carried  away  wholly  with  pleasant 
dreams  and  phantasies,  but  if  once  crossed  and  displeased,  Pectore  concipiet 
nil  nisi  triste  suo :  his  countenance  is  altered  on  a  sudden,  his  heart  heavy ; 
irksome  thoughts  crucifie  his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he.  is  moped  or  weary  of 
his  life,  he  wiU  kill  himself.  A  fifth  complains  in  his  youth,  a  sixth  in  his 
middle  age,  the  last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy — that  it  is  ^most 
pleasant  at  first,  I  say,  mentis  gratissimus  error y  a  most  delightsome  humour, 
m  be  alone,  dwell  alone,  walk  alone,  meditate,  lye  in  l^d  whole  dayes, 
dreaming  awake  as  it  were,  and  frame  a  thousand  fantastical  imaginations 
unto  themselves.  They  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doing: 
they  are  in  Paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  endure  to  be  interrupt ; 
with  him  the  poet, 

«poll  me  occidistii,  amid* 

Non  •errftstis,  alt 

you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  him  :  tell  him  what  in- 
convenience will  follow,  what  will  be  the  event ;  all  is  one ;  canis  ad  vomitum: 
**'tis  so  pleasant,  he  cannot  refrain.  He  may  thus  continue  peradventure 
many  years  by  reason  of  a  strong  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business, 
which  may  divert  his  cogitations:  but,  at  the  last,  Icssa  imaginatio,  his 
phantasie  is  crazed,  and,  now  habituated  to  such  toyes,  cannot  but  work  still 
like  a  fat ;  the  scene  alters  upon  a  sudden  ;  fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those 
pleasing  thoughts ;  suspicion,  discontent  and  perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in 
their  places ;  so  by  little  and  little,  by  that  shoeing-horn  of  idleness,  and  vo- 
luntary solitariness.  Melancholy,  this  feral  fiend,  is  drawn  on ;  and 

'  Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
iEthereas,  tantum  radlce  in  Tartara  tendit : 

it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  it  is  now  bitter  and  harsh :  a  cankered 
soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents,  tcedium  vitce,  impatience,  agony, 
inconstancy,  irresolution,  precipitate  them  unto  unspeakable  miseries. 
They  cannot  endure  company,  light,  or  life  it  self,  some ;  unfit  for  action, 
and  the  like.  ^  Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dryed  up,  withered,  ugly,  their 
looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tormented,  as  they  are  more  or  less 

•  TralUanus,  lib.  i.  16.  Alii  tnteiralla  qucdam  habent,  ut  etiam  coniueto  adminiBtrent ;  aUI  in  contiirao 
delirio  sunt,  &c.  ^  Prag.  mag.  Vere  tantum  et  antumno.  «  Lib.  de  hnmorilma.  *  Onlanerius.  •  De 
mentis  allenat.  cap.  S.         '  Lerlnus  Lemnius,  Jason  Pratensls.  Bianda  ab  initio.  f  Hor.  >>  FaciUi 

desoensos  Avemi.  '  Vlrg.  i  Oorpos  oadswosom.  Psa.  67.  Gailosa  est  Ikslea  mea  pne  agiitttdioe 
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Mem.  1.  Subs.  4.]      Symptomes  from  Custome, 

intai^led,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or  according  to  the  continuance 
(^time  the  J  hare  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  which  symptomes  the  better  ^  Rhasis  the  Arabian  makes 
three  degrees  of  them.  The  first  is  ^  falsa  cogitatio,  false  conceits  and  idle 
thoughts ;  to  misconstrue  and  ampliHe,  aggravating  every  thing  they  con- 
ceive or  fear :  the  second  is,  falsa  cogitata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or 
to  use  inarticulate,  incondite  voices,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and  plainly 
to  utter  their  minds  and  conceits  of  their  hearts  by  their  words  and  actions, 
ulo  famgfa,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to  sleep,  eat  their  meat,  &c.  the  third  is 
to  pat  in  practice  that  which  they  think  or  speak.  Savanarola  (Rub,  11. 
tract.  8.  cap.  1 .  de  cegritudine)  confirms  as  much  :  "  when  he  begins  to  ex- 
pnu  that  in  wordSy  which  he  conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks  idly,  or  goes 
from  one  thing  to  another  (which  *^  Gordonius  calls  nee  caput  habentia,  nee 
ctudam)y  he  is  in  the  middle  way  :  ^  but,  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewise, 
aid  to  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy 
or  madness  it  self  ,  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily  observe  in 
them  that  have  been  so  affect^ :  they  go  smiUng  to  themselves  at  first,  at 
length  they  laugh  out;  at  first  sohtary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company  : 
or,  if  they  do,  they  are  now  dizards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped  ; 
they  care  not  what  they  say  or  do ;  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are 
moos  or  ridiculous.  At  first  his  mind  is  troubled ;  he  doth  not  attend 
what  is  said ;  if  you  can  tell  him  a  tale,  he  cryes  at  last,  what  said  you  ? 
bat  in  the  end  he  mutters  to  himself,  as  old  women  do  many  times,  or  old 
men  when  they  sit  alone ;  upon  a  sudden  they  laugh,  whoop,  hollow,  or  run 
tway,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear  players,  p  devils,  hobgobHns,  ghosts ; 
strike,  or  strut,  &c.  grow  humorous  in  the  end.  Like  him  in  the  poet — 
uepe  ducentoSy  Sigpe  decern  servos — he  will  dress  himself,  and  undress,  care- 
ieai  at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid,  or  mad.  ^  He  howls  like  a  woolf,  barks 
like  a  dog,  and  raves  hke  Ajax  and  Orestes,  hears  musick  and  outcryes, 
which  no  man  else  hears ;  as  ''  he  did  whom  Amatus  Lusitanus  mentioneth 
(cf«/.  3.  cura  b5),  or  that  woman  in  » Springer,  that  spake  many  languages, 
and  said  she  was  possessed ;  that  farmer,  in  *  Prosper  Calenus,  that  disputed 
ftod  discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  Alexander  Achilles 
his  master,  at  Boloigne  in  Italy.     But  of  these  I  have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufiiciently  speak  of  these  symptomes,  or  prescribe  rules  to  com- 
prehend them  ?  As  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane,  quid  affectas,  Sfc, 
■bofish  fellow,  what  wilt?  if  you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voice,  et 
naa/em  si  vis  pingere,  pinge  sonum :  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  de- 
Kribe  a  phantasti<^  conceit,  a  corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts  and  dif- 
ferent ;  which  who  can  do  ?  The  four  and  twenty  letters  make  no  more 
variety  of  words  in  divers  languages,  than  melancholy  conceits  produce 
diversity  of  symptomes  in  several  persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure, 
various,  so  infinite,  Proteus  himself  is  not  so  aivers;  you  may  as  well 
make  Uie  moon  a  new  coat,  as  a  true  character  of  a  melancholy  man ;  as 
iooQ  find  the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the  air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a  melan- 
choly man.  They  are  so  confused,  I  say,  divers,  intermixt  with  other 
diseases  —  as  the  species  be  confounded  (which  "  I  have  shewed)  so  are  the 
symptomes ;  sometimes  witli  headach,  cachexia,  dropie,  stone  (as  you  may 
perceive   by  those   several  examples   and   illustrations,    collected    by    Hil- 

^  Ub.  9.  ad  AlnuaMorem.  '  PracticA  minora.  "*  Quoin  ore  loquitur  que  c«rde  concepit,  quum  mUto 
4e  n&  re  ad  allod  transit,  neque  rationem  de  aliquo  reddit,  tunc  est  in  meoio :  at  quum  indpit  operari  qua 
lo^attnc.  In  pumno  gradn  est.  "  Cap.  )9.  ParUc.  2.  Loquitur  aecum,  et  ad  allM,  ac  si  rere  prssentes. 
Aag.  e.  11.  Ub.  de  curi  pro  mortuls  geraulA.  Rhasis.  *  Quum  res  ad  hoc  devenit,  ut  ea,  que  cogltare 
csEBirit,  OK  promat,  atqne  acta  pennlsceat,  turn  perfecta  melancholia  est.  p  Melancholicus  se  vldere  et 

andbt  putat  d»moaes.  Larater,  de  spectris,  par.  3.  cap.  3.  <  Wierus,  1.  8.  c.  81.  '  Michael,  a  must- 
e^sa.      ■  Maiko  malef.       >  Ub.  de  atr&  bile.       ■  Part.  1.  Subs.  3.  Hem.  3. 
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27M  Sjfmptomes  of  Melancholy.         [Parti,.  See.  3. 

desheim,  '  $picil.  2.  Mercurialis,  cansil.  118.  cap,  6.  et  ll.)«  witii  be^-fidi, 
epilepsie,  priapismus,  (Trincavellius,  consil.  12.  lib.  1.  connl,  39.)  isritk 
eouty  canmui  appetitus  (Montanus,  con^/.  26.  |-c.  23.  234.  249)»  with 
^ling-sickness,  head-ach,  vertigo,  lycanthropia,  &c.  (J.  Ceesar  Claudinus, 
consult.  4.  consult,  80.  et  1 16)  with  gout,  agues,  hemroids,  stone,  ^.  Who 
can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptomes  so  intermixt  with  others,  or  apply 
them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method  ?  Tis  hard^  1  coofest ; 
yet  1  have  disposed  of  them  as  I  could,  and  will  descend  to  particularae 
them  s^ccording  to  their  species  :  for  hitherto  I  have  expatiated  in  more  gene- 
ral lists  or  terms,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signs,  wliich  occur 
amongst  writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  man ;  for  that  were 
to  paint  a  monster  or  chimera,  not  a  man ;  but  some  in  one,  some  in  another, 
ana  that  successively  or  at  several  times. 

Which  I  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report,  not  to  upbraid 
any  miserable  man,  or  bv  way  of  derision  (I  rather  pity  them),  but  the  better 
to  discern,  to  apply  remedies  unto  them ;  and  to  shew  that  the  b^t  and  soundeat 
of  us  all  is  in  great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle  estates, 
remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate  ourselves,  »eek  to 
God,  and  call  to  him  for  mercy,  that  needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  scour;ge 
our  selves,  since  we  carry  them  in  our  boip^els,  and  that  our  souls  ^ire  in  a  mi- 
serable captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  truth  doth  not  shine  con- 
tinually upon  us ;  and  by  our  discretion  to  moderate  our  selves,  to  be  more 
circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers. 

MEMB.  II. 
SuBSBCT.  I. — Symptofnes  of  Head- Melancholy, 
If  no  symptomes  appear  about  the  stomachy  nor  the  blood  be  misaffected^ 
and  fear  and  sorrow  continue^  it  is  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  trouhled^  by 
reason  of  a  melancholy  juyce  bred  in  ity  or  otherwayes  conveyed  into  ii ; 
and  that  evil  juyce  is  from  the  distemperature  of  the  part,  or  left  after  some 
inflammation.  Thus  fieur  Piso.  But  this  is  not  alwayes  true ;  for  blood  aad 
hypochondries  both  are  often  affected  even  in  head-melancholy.  *  Hercules 
de  Saxonift  differs  here  from  the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  pecu- 
liar signs  of  head-melancholy,  from  the  sole  distemperature  of  spirits  in  the 
brain,  as  they  are  hot,  cokl,  dry,  moist,  all  without  matter,  from  the  motion 
alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits.  Of  melancholy  which  proceeds  from 
humours  by  adustion,  he  treats  apart,  with  their  several  symptomes  and 
cures..  The  common  signs,  if  it  be  by  essence  in  the  head,  are  ruddiness  of 
face,  high  sanguine  complexion,  most  part,  (rubore  saturate,  ^one  calls  it) 
a  blewish,  and  sometimes  full  of  pumples,  with  red  eyes.  (Avicenna,  /.  3. 
Fen,  2,  Tract.  4,  c,  IB,  Duretus,  and  others  out  of  Galen.  «fo  q^cc^  /.  3. 
c.  6.)  '  Hercules  de  SaxonilL,  to  this  of  redness  of  face,  adds  heaviness  of  the 
head,  fixed  and  hollow  eyes,  *  If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of  the  bridn, 
then  their  heads  will  be  light,  t  :rtiginou8,  and  they  most  apt  to  wake,  and  to 
continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few  excrements  in  their  eyes 
and  nostrils;  and  often  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of  dryness.  Montaltus 
adds  (c.  17).  If  it  proceeds  from  mdisture,  dulness,  drowsiness,  head-ach 
follows;  and,  (as  Sallust.  Salvianus,  c.  I.  /.  2.  out  of  his  own  experience 
found)  epileptical,  with  a  multitude  of  humours  in  the  head.    They  are  very 

*  De  dellrio,  inelaiichoU&;  et  manlA.  ^  NIcholM  Ptoo.  SI  ilgna  drca  ventrkohim  non  apparaat,  nee 
sanguia  male  affectus,  et  adsont  timor  et  mcesUtla,  ceretmira  Ipmun  nditimandain  eat,  8te.  *  Tract,  de 
mel.  c.  la,  &c.  Ex  intemperie  splrituam,  et  cerebri  niota  et  tenebroaitate.  r  Fade  mat  rabente  et  Uves- 
cente,  qnibua  etiam  allqnando  adsunt  pustnlK.  ■  Jo.  Pantbeon,  cap.  de  Md.  81  cerebrom  prlmarlo  aS- 
datur,  adaunt  capitta  mvltas,  flxi  omil.  ftc.  ■  Lanrent.  cap.  b,  81  a  oerebro,  es  alcdtate,  turn  capitia 
erlt  levltaa,  altia,  vigUia,  paudtaa  anperfluitatnni  in  oculia  ci  narlbua. 
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baabfbl,  if  raddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be  red  upon  all  occasions,  prasertim 
si  metus  accesierii.  But  the  chiefest  symptome  to  discern  this  species,  as  I 
have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochondries, 
or  elsewfaere,  digna^  as  ^  Montaltus  tenn3  them,  or  of  greater  note^  because 
oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concurr  with  them.  Wind  is  commo*i 
to  iH  three  species,  and  is  not  excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries  is 
^more  windy  tiian  the  rest,  saith  Hollerius.  Aetius  {tetrab,  L  2.  se,  2.  c.  9. 
et  10)  maintains  the  same  :  ^if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident,  in  the 
bead  than  elsewhere,  the  head  is  primarily  affected,  and  prescribes  head  melan- 
choly to  be  cured  by  meats  (amongst  the  rest)  void  of  wind,  and  good  juyce, 
DOC  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt  blood,  even  in  head  melancholy  it  self:  but  these 
spedes  are  often  confounded,  and  so  are  their  symptomes,  as  I  have  already 
prored.  The  symptomes  of  the  mind  are  superfluous  and  continual  cogita- 
tions :  •for,  when  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorcheth  the  bloody  and  from  thence 
proceed  melancholy  fumes,  which  trouble  the  mind  (Avicenna).  They  are 
very  cholerick,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  often  silent,  watchful,  discontent 
{Montaltus,  cap,  24).  If  any  thing  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  but  fret 
themaelves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out.  They  have 
gnerous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  &c. 
jet  not  so  continuate,  but  that  thev  are  sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse 
huglrter  (which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at),  and  that  by  the  authority  of  ^Galen 
hiiMelf,  by  a  reason  of  mixture  of  blood  :  praerubri  jocosis  delectantur,  et 
irrisms plerumque  sunt :  if  they  be  ruddy,  they  are  deUghted  in  jests,  and 
oftentimes  scoffers  themselves,  conceited,  and  (as  Rodericus  a  Vega  comments 
on  that  place  of  Galen)  merry,  witty,  of  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  yet 
gneroosly  melancholy  anon  after.  Omnia  discunt  sine  doctore,  saith  Areteeus : 
they  ieam  without  a  teacher  :  and,  as  sj^urentius  supposeth,  those  feral  pas- 
soQS  and  symptomes  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  &c, 
speak  strange  languages,  proceed  a  calore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess),  from  the 
tmins  distempered  heat. 

ScBSECT.  II. — Symptomes  of  windy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy. 
In  this  hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy  y  the  symptomes  are  so 
ambiguons,  (saith  **  Crato,  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noble  woman)  thai  the  most 
€x<pnsi(e  physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected,  Matthew  Flac- 
cios,  consulted  about  a  noble  matron,  confess^  as  much,  that  in  this  malady, 
he,  with  Hollerius,  Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their 
sentence  of  a  party  labouring  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  could  not 
find  out  by  the  symptomes,  which  part  was  most  especiallv  afifected  :  some 
*wd  the  womb,  some  heart,  some  stomach,  &c.  and  thererore  Crato  {consil. 
24.  lib,  I)  boldly  avers,  that,  in  this  diversity  of  symptomes  which  com- 
"wnly  accompany  this  disease,  *  no  physician  can  trtily  say  what  part  is 
effected,  Galen  (lib.  3.  de  loc.  affect,)  reckons  up  these  ordinary  symp- 
honies (which  an  the  neotericks  repeat)  out^  >f  Diodes  ;  only  this  fault  he 
feds  with  him,  that  he  puts  not  fear  and  sorrow  amongst  tne  other  signs. 
Trincavellius  excuseth  Diocles  {lib,  3.  consil.  35),  because  that  oftentimes, 
^  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  a  generous  spirit,  and  a  valiant,  these 
symptomes  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  courage.     ^  Hercules  de 

^^[■(dlB  digna  lando  Tentrlculo,  quoniam,  in  hac  mdanchoUA  capitia,  ezigoa  nomranquam  Teatricull 
^^Mta  corimt  i  duo  enim  h«c  membra  sibl  Invlcem  affectSonem  transmlttant.  •  Foatrema  magla 
^non.  «  9\  mimit  moleaCItt  drca  Tentiicalam  ant  r^ntrem.  In  lis  cerebrum  primarlo  affidtur }  et  cunu^ 
^^■tct  hoDc  affeciiun,  per  dboa  flatOs  exaortea,  et  bone  concocUonis,  &c.  raro  cerebrum  aifidtnr  sloe  ren. 
J?^  *  Stnfubiem  adnrit  caput  calldlos :  et  bide  Aimi  melanchoUd  adusU  animum  exagitant.  'Lib. 
**  nc-  vkfX.  cap.  e,         f  Cap.  0.  ^  Hildeahdm,  spldl.  1.  de  mel.    In  hjpochondriac4  melancboUA, 

.^r^^ngaa  luat  sjmptomata,  ut  etiam  exerdtatiasimi  medid  de  loco  anecto  statuere  non  poasint. 
jie^  de  looo  affecto  nequeont  atatotre.  i  Tract,  poatnmo  de  mel.  FaUvU  edit.  1620.  per  Bosettum 
**•*■?.  cap.  2. 
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6axoni&  (to  whom  I  subscribe)  is  of  the  same  mind  ^  (which  I  have  before 
touched)  that  year  and  sorrow  are  not  general  symptomes  :  some  fear,  and 
are  not  sad  ;  some  be  sad,  and  fear  not ;  some  neither  fear  nor  grieve.  The  rest 
are  these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  ^  sharp  belching s,  fulsome  crudities,  heat  in 
the  bowels,  wind  and  rumbling  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in  the 
belly  and  stomach  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction,  much 
watering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat,  importunus  sudor, 
unseasonable  sweat  all  over  the  body  (as  Octavius  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  cap.  5. 
calls  it)  cold  joy  nts,  indigestions  ;  '  they  cannot  endure  their  own  fulsome 
belchings  ;  continual  wind  about  their  hypochondries,  heat  and  griping  in 
their  bowels ;  preecordia  sursum  convelluntur,  midriff,  and  bowels  are  pulled 
up;  the  veijis  about  their  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours  and  unnd. 
Their  ears  sing  now  and  then  ;  vertigo  and  giddiness  comes  by  fits,  turbulent 
dreams,  driness,  leanness ;  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occsisions,  of  all 
colours  and  complexions.  Many  of  them  are  high  coloured,  especially  after 
meals  ;  which  symptome  Cardinal  Ceesius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of 
which  he  complained  to  Prosper  Calenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or 
drink  a  cup  of  wine,  but  he  was  as  red  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  maiors 
feast.  That  symptome  alone  vexeth  many.  "Some  again  are  black,  pale, 
ruddy  ;  sometime  their  shoulders  and  shoulder-blades  ake  ;  there  is  a  leaping 
all  over  their  bodies,  sudden  trembling,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that 
cardiaca  passio,  grief  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the  patient 
think  his  heart  it  self  aketh,  and  sometimes  suffocation,  difficultas  anhelitiks, 
short  breath,  hard  wind,  strong  pulse,  swooning,  Montanus  {consiL  55),  Trin- 
cavellius  {lib,  3.  consiL  36.  et  37)  Femelius  {cofis,  43),  Frambesariiis  (coiww/r. 
lib,  1 .  consil,  17),  Hildesheim,  Claudinus,  &c.  give  instance  of  every  particular. 
The  peculiar  symptomes,  which  properly  belong  to  each  part,  be  these.  If  it 
proceed  from  the  stomach,  saith  "Savanarola,  'tis  full  of  pain,  wind.  Guia- 
nerius  adds,  vertigo,  nausea,  much  spitting,  &c.  If  from  the  myrache,  a  swel- 
ling and  wind  in  the  hypochondries,  a  loathing  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pullmg 
upward.  If  from  the  heart,  aking  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If 
from  the  hver,  there  is  usually  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondry.  If  from  the 
spleen,  hardness  and  grief  in  the  left  hypochondry,  a  rumbling,  much  appetite 
and  small  digestion  (Avicenna).  If  from  the  mesaraick  veins  and  liver  on  the 
other  side,  little  or  no  appetite  (Here,  de  Saxion^).  If  frt)m  the  hypochon- 
dries, a  rumbhng  inflation,  concoction  is  hindered,  often  belching,  &c.  And 
from  these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  up  to  the  brain,  which  trouble  the 
imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness,  heaviness,  many  terrible  con- 
ceits and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well  observes  (/.  1.  c  16):  as  ^  a  black  and 
thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  intercepts  his  beams  and  light,  so  doth  this 
melancholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mitul,  inforce  it  to  many  absurd  thoughts 
and  imaginations,  and  compel  good,  wise,  honest,  discreet  men  (arising  to 
the  brain  from  the  p lower  parts,  05  smoak  out  of  a  chimney)  to  dote,  speak, 
and  do  that  which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wisdoms. 
One,  by  reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripings  rumbling  beneath, 
will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  hath  a  serpent  in  his  guts,  a  viper; 
another,  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a  woman,  that  imagined  she  had 
swallowed  an  eel,  or  a  serpent ;  and  Felix  Platerus  {observat,  lib,  1 .)  hath 

^  AcidI  ruetus,  cruditates,  sestus  in  pnecordils,  flatus,  Interdum  ventricull  dolores  rehementes,  tomtoque 
cibo  concocta  difficili,  sputam  humidum  idque  multum  tequetur,  &c.  Hip.  lib.  de  mel.  Galenas,  MeUnellus 
e  Buffo  et  Aetio,  Altomaras,  Piso,  Montaltus,  Bruel,  Wecker,  fee.  ■  Circa  pneconUa  de  aasidnft  inflatione 
quemntur ;  et,  cum  sudore  totius  corporis  Importuno,  fHgidos  artlcnlos  siepe  patiuntur,  indiffestione  laborant, 
roctus  suos  insuaves  perfaorrescunt.  riscerum  dolores  habent.  ■>  Montaltus,  c.  13.  Wecker,  Fucbslus, 
c.  13.  Altomarus,  c.  7.  Laurentius,  c  73.  Bruel,  Gordon.  ■  Pract.  major.  Dolor  in  eo  et  rentositas,  nau- 
sea. *  Vt  atra  densaque  nubes,  soli  ofFiisa,  radios  et  lumen  ejus  interdpit  et  ofl^iscat :  sic,  &c.  f  Ut 
ftimes  e  camino. 
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a  most  memorable  example  of  a  countreyman  of  his,  that  by  chance  falling 
into  a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that  water  swallowed, 
b^an  to  suspect  that  he  liad  likewise  swallowed  frogs-spawn;  and  with  that 
cooceipt  and  fear,  his  phantasie  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had 
yoQog  live  frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivebant  ex  alimento  sua,  that  lived  by  his 
Dounshment,  and  was  so  certainly  perswaded  of  it,  that,  for  many  years  follow- 
ing, he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceipt :  he  studied  physick  seven  years 
together,  to  cure  himself,  travelled  into  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  to  conferr 
wkh  the  best  physicians  about  it,  and,  anno  1609,  asked  his  counsel  amongst 
the  rest.  He  told  him  it  was  wind,  his  conceipt,  &c.  but  mordicus  contra^ 
^cere^  et  ore  et  scriptis  probare  nitebatur :  no  saying  would  serve :  it  was 
no  wind  but  real  frogs :  and  do  you  not  hear  them  croak  ?  Platerus  would 
have  deceived  him  by  putting  live  fix)gs  into  his  excrements :  but  he,  being  a 
l^tjsician  himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  prudens  alias,  et  doctus,  a  wise 
and  learned  man  otherwise,  a  doctor  of  physick ;  and  after  seven  years  dotage 
m  this  kind,  a  phantasid  liberatus  est,  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Goulart 
have  many  such  examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity, 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have — lucida 
vUervalla :  their  symptomes  and  pains  are  not  usually  so  continuate  as  the 
rest,  but  come  by  fits,  fear  and  sorrow  and  the  rest :  yet  in  another,  they 
exceed  all  others ;  and  that  b,  ^they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to 
venery,  by  reason  of  wind,  et  facile  amant,  et  quamlibet  fere  amant  (Jason 
Pratensis).  ■^Rhasis  is  of  opinion,  that  Venus  doth  many  of  them  much  good : 
the  other  symptomes  of  the  mind  be  common  with  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptomes  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  body. 

Their  bodies,  that\ire  affected  with  this  universal  melancholy,  are  most  part 
black;  *tke  melancholy  juyce  is  redundant  all  over ;  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean ; 
they  have  broad  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  ^  Their  spleen  is  weak, 
and  a  liver  apt  to  ingender  the  humour ;  they  have  kept  bad  diet,  or  have  had 
some  evacuation  stopped,  as  heemroids,  or  months  in  women,  which  "Tmlli- 
anus,  in  the  cure,  would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal  to  ob- 
serve of  what  complexion  the  party  is,  black  or  red.  For,  as  Forrestus 
and  UoUerius  contend,  if  ^they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from  abundance  of 
natural  melancholy ;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony,  discontents,  diet,  exer- 
cbe,  &c.  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour,  red,  yellow,  pale,  as  black, 
and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt ;  prcerubri  colore  scspe  sunt  tales  scepe 
fltvi  (saith  ^  Montaltus,  cap.  22).  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is 
to  let  them  bleed  :  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick,  and  black,  and  they 
withal  free  fix)m  those  hypochondriacal  symptomes,  and  not  so  grievously 
troubled  with  them,  or  those  of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy  a 
toto  corpore.  The  fumes  which  arise  from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the 
mind,  and  make  them  fearful  and  sorrowful,  heavy-hearted,  as  the  rest, 
dejected,  discontented,  solitary,  silent,  weary  of  their  lives,  dull  and  heavy, 
or  merry,  &c.  and,  if  far  gone,  that  which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  enemy,  by 
way  of  unprecation,  is  true  in  them :  ^dead  mens  bones,  hobgoblins,  ghosts, 
are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet  them  still  in  every  turn  :  all  the  bugbears 

*  nipovbiMidriacI  nuudme  aflectant  coire,  et  multiplicatar  coitoi  In  ipsis,  eo  quod  Tentositatefl  mulUpU- 
OMar  In  kypocboodriis,  et  coitoi  nepe  alleyat  has  rentotltatea.  '  Coot.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  ■  Wecker. 
^t^B^Miam  mccns  toCo  corpore  rednndana.  *  Splen  naturft  hnbedlUor.  Montaltus,  <Mp  22.  •  Lib. 
1-  Cip.  !<.  Inlemgare  conrenit,  an  aliqua  evacnationis  retentlo  obrenerit,  vlrl  in  hemorrhoid,  mollemin 
"'ytiuto )  et  vide  &cieni  sImiUter,  an  fit  mbicunda.  ^  Naturales  nl^  acquUiU  a  toto  corpore,  uepe 
raUeaadl.  *  Mootaltoa,  cap.  22.  Piso.  Ex  colore  langiilnia,  si  minuas  venaai,  n  fluat  nSger,  &c.  *  Apul. 
L  I.  Scaiper  <rtnrte  apedes  mOTtoonun :  quldquid  ninbraram  est  nspiam,  qnldquld  lemunim  et  larrarum, 
yHs  ssls  aggemnt :  sibl  ftngnnt  onuda  noctimn  occnrsacnla,  omnia  oustonun  formldamlna  j  omnia  sepul> 
a««.tenia«lamenta.  ^  Digitized  by  i^OOgle 
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of  the  night,  and  terrours  and  fairy  babes  oftombes  and  graves  are  before 
their  eyes  and  in  their  thoughts,  as  to  women  and  children,  if  they  be  in  the 
dark  alone.  If  they  hear,  or  read,  or  see,  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by 
them  :  they  are  afraid  of  death,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives  ;  in  their  discon- 
tented humours,  they  quarrel  with  all  the  world, bitterly  inveigh,  tax  satyrically ; 
and,  because  they  cannot  otherwise  vent  their  passions,  or  redress  what  is  amiss, 
as  they  mean,  they  will,  by  violent  death,  at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptomes  of  Maids,  Nunnes,  and  Widows  Melancholy. 

Because  Lodovicus  Mercatus(in  his  second  book  de  mulier,  affect,  c.  4.) 
and  Rodericus  a  Castro  {de  morb.  mulier.  c.  3.  /.  2),  two  famous  physicians 
in  Spain,  Daniel  Sennertus  of  Wittenberg  {lib.  I. part.  2.  c.  13),  with  others, 
have  vouchsafed,  in  their  works  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  just 
treatises  de  Melancholid  Virginum,  Monialium,  et  Viduarum,  as  a  peculiar 
species  of  melancholy  (which  I  have  already  specified)  dbtinct  from  the  rest, 
(yfor  it  much  differs  n-om  that  which  commonly  befals  men  and  other  women, 
as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I  may  not  omit,  in  this 
general  survey  of  melancholy  symptomes,  to  set  down  the  particular  signs  of 
such  parties  so  misaffected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  Moschion,  and 
those  old  gyncedorum  scriptores,  of  this  feral  malady,  in  more  ancient 
maids,  widows,  and  barren  women,  ob  septum  transversum  violatum  (saith 
Mercatus),  by  reason  of  the  midriflfe  or  diaphragma,  heart  and  brain 
offended  with  those  vicious  vapours  which  come  from  menstruous  blood  : 
inflammationem  arterice  circa  dorsum,  Rodericus  adds,  an  inflammation  of 
the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is  offended  by  'that  fuliginous  exhalation  of 
corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain,  heart  and  mind ;  the  brain  I  say,  not  in 
essence,  but  by  consent ;  universa  enim  hujus  affectHis  causa  ab  utero  pen- 
det,  et  a  sanguinis  menstrui  malitid  :  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  malady  pro- 
ceeds fi-om  that  inflammation,  putredity,  black  smoky  vapours,  &c.  from 
thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obfuscation  of  spirits,  agony,  des- 
peration, and  the  like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted,  si  amatorius  accesse- 
rit  ardor,  or  any  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  mind.  This  melan- 
choly may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and  sorrow,  as  frequently  it 
doth,  by  reason  of  a  sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed  course  of  life, 
&c.  To  such  as  lye  in  childe-bed,  ob  suppressant  purgationem ;  but  to 
nunnes  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women,  for  the  causes 
abovesaid,  'tis  more  familiar ;  crebrius  his  quam  reliquit  accidit,  inquit  Ro^ 
dericus ;  the  rest  are  not  altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it,  with  Areteeus,  to  be  angorem 
animi,  a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow  from  a  small,  light,  or  no 
occasion,  •with  a  kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head, 
heart,  breasts,  sides,  back,  belly,  &c.  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  dis- 
traction, &c.  from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it 
comes  and  goes  by  fit^  and  is  not  so  permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  symptomes  be  these  : 
pulsatio  juxta  dorsum,  a  beating  along  the  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual ; 
the  skin  is  many  times  rough,  squalid,  especially  (as  Areteeus  observes)  about 
the  arms,  knees,  and  knuckles.     The  midriffe  and  heart-strings  do  burn  and 

7  Diflert  enim  ftb  eA  quae  ririi  et  reliqoli  feminls  comxnoniter  contlngit,  propriun  habena  cauasam. 
•  Ex  menatnil  sanguinij  tetr&  ad  cor  et  cerebrum  exhalatione :  vltiatam  aemen  mentem  pertwbftt,  tec. 
Don  per  esaentlam,  aed  per  conaenanm.  Animua  mcerena  et  anxiua  inde  malum  trahit,  et  epiritus 
cerebri  obftiacantur ;  quae  cuncU  augentur,  he.  •  Cum  tadto  dellrio  ac  dolore  alici^ua  partia  inteniae, 
dorai,  hypochondrii,  c<nrdia  regionem  et  univeraam  mammam  intenlum  occnpantia,  &c.  Cntia  aliqnando 
aqualida,  aapera»  rugoao,  prsedpue  cubiUa,  geniboa,  et  dfgitorum  articuiia;  pnecordla  ingeotl  acpe 
terrore  seatuant  et  pulaant;  cumque  ▼qxn*  exdtatua  annum  eroUt*  cor  polpitat  aut  Dijemitnr,  animus 
deficit,  &c.  Digitized  by  \^OOQ  IC 
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beat  rery  feariiilly  ;  and,  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  flyeth  upward, 
the  heart  it  self  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  faints  '.fauces  siccitate  prcecludun" 
tur,  ut  difficulter  possit  ab  uteri  strangulatione  dxscemi^  like  fits  of  the 
mother ;  tUvus  plerisque  nil  reddity  aliis  exiguum,  acre^  biliosum ;  lotium 
JIavum.  They  complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in  their 
heads,  about  their  hearts,  and  hypochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts, 
which  are  often  sore ;  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and 
red,  they  are  dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wind,  cannot 
sleep,  &c.  And  from  thence  proceed  ybrina  deliramenta^  a  brutish  kind  of 
dotage,  troublesome  sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  suhrusticus  pudor,  et 
verecundia  ignava,  a  foolish  kind  of  bashfulness  to  some,  perverse  conceipts, 
and  opinions,  ^  dejection  of  mind,  much  discontent,  preposterous  judgement. 
They  are  apt  to  loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.  each 
thing  almost  is  tedious  to  them :  they  pine  away,  void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep, 
tnd  tremble,  timorous,  fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hopes  of  better  fortunes. 
They  take  delight  in  nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary, 
though  that  do  them  more  harm.  And  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as  this 
vapour  lasteth ;  but,  by  and  by,  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in 
their  lives,  they  sing,  discourse  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  oc- 
casions ;  and  so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  maladv  be 
inveterate ;  and  then  'tis  more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continuate.  Many 
of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express  themselves  in  words,  how  it  holds  them, 
what  ails  them ;  you  cannot  understand  them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their 
sayings ;  so  far  gone  sometimes,  so  stupified  and  distracted,  they  think  them- 
saves  bewitched ;  they  are  in  despair,  aptw  adfletum,  desperationeniy  dolores 
mammis  et  hypockondriis,  Mercatus  therefore  adds,  now  their  breasts,  now 
their  hypochondries',  belly  and  sides,  then  their  heart  and  head  akes ;  now  heat, 
then  wind,  now  this,  now  that  offends ;  they  are  weary  of  all ;  ^  and  yet  will 
not,  cannot  again  tell  how,  where  or  what  offends  them,  though  they  be  in 
great  pain,  agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weeping,  and 
discontented  still,  sine  caussd  manifestd,  most  part ;  yet,  I  say,  they  will 
complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  beperswaded  but  that  they  are  troubled  with 
an  evil  spirit ;  which  is  firequent  in  Grermany,  (saith  Rodericus)  amongst  the 
common  sort,  and  to  such  as  are  most  grievously  affected ;  (for  he  makes  three 
degrees  of  thb  disease  in  women)  they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or 
bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  dotage,  (weary  of  their  lives)  some  of  them 
wiD  attempt  to  make  away  themselves.  Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer 
with  spirits  and  devils ;  they  shall  surely  be  damned,  are  afraid  of  some  trea- 
chery, imminent  danger,  and  the  like :  they  will  not  speak,  make  answer  to 
any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted,  mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by 
fits :  and  thus  it  holds  them,  as  they  are  more  or  less  affected,  and  as  the 
mner  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations 
aggravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

Many  other  maladies  there  are,  incident  to  young  women,  out  of  that  one 
and  only  cause  above  specified,  many  feral  diseases.  I  will  not  so  much  as 
mention  their  names :  melancholy  alone  b  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse, 
from  which  I  will  not  swerve.  The  several  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning 
diet,  which  must  be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physick,  internal,  external 
remedies,  are  at  large  in  great  variety  in  **  Rodericus  a  Castro,  Sennertus,  and 

^Aolmi  dc^ectlo,  patciia  rerom  ezlstimatlo,  pnepoAtentm  judicium.    Futtdione,   langnentcs,  t»U> 
mm,  canMd  inopes,  lacrymoic,  timoitea,  moestn,  cum   mmmi  remm  melionun  defperatlone,  nuUA 
~    *  '  ctantor,  Mlitadiiiem  amant,  &c.       «  Nolunt  aperire  moleatiam  auam  patiantur ;  sm  conqueruntur 
de  capite,  corde»  mammis,  &c.    In  puteoa  fere  maolaci  prosilire.  ac  strangulari  capiunt,  nuIiA 
*    '  *  '  *     *  i,     Familiares  non  curant:    non  loquuntnr, 

iimum    MatthioU^uuun^ 
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Mercatus,  which  who  so  will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  make  use  of.     Bat  the 
best  and  surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  married  to  good 
husbands  in  due  time ;  hinc  illce  lacryma^  that's  the  pHmary  cause,  and  this 
is  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  content  to  their  desires.     I  write  not  this  to 
patronize  any  wanton,  idle  flurt,  lascivious  or  light  huswives,  which  are  too  for- 
ward many  times,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that  comes 
next,  without  all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and  judgement.     If  reli^on, 
good  discipline,  honest  education,  wholsome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  fame 
and  loss  of  good  name,  cannot  inhibit  and  deterr  such,  (which,  to  chaste  and 
sober  maids,  cannot  choose  but  avail  much)  labour  and  exercise,  strict  diet, 
rigor,  and  threats,  may  more  opportunely  be  used,  and  are  able  of  themselves 
to  qualifie  and  divert  an  ill  disposed  temperament.  For  seldome  shall  you  see 
an  hired  servant,  a  poor  handmaid,  though  antient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her 
work  and  bodily  labour,  a  coarse  countrey  wench,  troubled  in  this  kind ;   but 
noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary  and  idle,  live  at  ease, 
lead  a  life  out  of  action  and  employment,  that  fare  well,  in  g^reat  houses,  and 
jovial  companies,  ill  disposed  peradventure  of  themselves,  and  not  willing*  to 
make  any  resistance,  discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgement,  able  bodies, 
and  subject  to  passions  {grandiores  virgines,  saith  Mercatus,  steriles,  et  viduts^ 
plerumque  melancholica)  such  for  the  most  part  are  misaffected,  and  prone  to 
this  disease.     I  do  not  so  much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased ;   but 
those  alone,  that,  out  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  vio- 
lently earned  away  with  this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and,  though  very 
modest  of  themselves,  sober,  religious,  vertuous,  and  well  given  (as  many  so  dis- 
tressed maids  are),  yet  cannot  make  resistance ;  these  grievances  will  appear, 
this  malady  will  take  place,  and  now  manifestly  shews  itself,  and  may  not  other- 
wise be  helped.     But  where  am  I  ?     Into  what  subject  have  I  rushed !    What 
have  I  to  do  with  nunns,  maids,  virgins,  widows  ?     I  am  a  bachelor  myself, 
and  lead  a  monastick  hfe  in  a  college  :  nm  ego  sane  ineptvs,  qui  hcBC  dixerim  ; 
I  confess  'tis  an  indecorum  :  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter  by 
chance  spake  of  love  matters  in  her  presence,  and  turned  away  her  face ;  me 
reprimam  ;  though  my  subject  necessarily  require  it,  I  will  say  no  more.  , 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or  two  in  gra- 
tiam  virginum  et  vidvarumj  in  favour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in  com- 
miseration of  their  present  estate.     And,  as  I  cannot  chuse  but  condole  their 
mishap  that  labour  of  this  infinnity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so 
must  I  needs  inveigh   against  them   that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest 
causes,  and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannizing  pseudopoliticians,  superstitious 
orders,  rash  vows,  hard  hearted  parents,  guardians,  unnatural  friends,  allies, 
(call  them  how  you  will)  those  careless  and  stupid  overseers,  that,  out  of 
worldly  respects,  covetousness,  supine   negligence,  their  own  private  ends, 
{cum  sibi  sit  interim  bene)  can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and 
impiously  contemn,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groans, 
and  grievous  miseries,  of  such  poor  souls  committed  to  their  charge.     How 
odious  and  abominable  are  those  superstitious  and  rash  vows  of  popish  mo- 
nasteries, so  to  bind  and  enforce  men  and  women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a 
single  life  against  the  laws  of  nature,  opposite  to  religion,  policy,  and  hu- 
manity !  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress  the  vigour  of  youth  !  by 
rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  perewasions,  to  debar  them  of  that,  to 
which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously  inclined,  urgently 
carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  souFs  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind  !  and  all  for  base  and 
private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  inrich  themselves  and 
their  territories  (as  they  falsely  suppose)  by  hindering  some  marriages,  that 
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the  world  be  not  full  of  beggers,  and  their  parishes  pestered  with  orphans. 
Stapid  politicians!  hcBCcine  Jieri  flagitial  ought  these  things  so  to  be  carried  ? 
Better  marry  than  bum^  saith  the  apostle ;  but  they  are  otherwise  perswaded. 
They  will  by  all  means  quench  their  neighbours  house,  if  it  be  on  fire;  but  that 
6re  of  lust,  which  breaks  out  into  such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not  take 
notice  of;  their  own  bowels  o^ntimes,  flesh  and  blood,  shall  so  rage  and  burn ; 
and  they  will  not  see  it.  Miserum  est,  saith  Austin,  seipsum  non  miserescere ; 
and  they  are  miserable  in  the  mean  time,  that  cannot  pity  themselves,  the  com- 
mon good  of  all,  and, per  consequens,  their  own  estates.  For,  let  them  but  con- 
sider what  fearful  maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences  come  to  both 
lexes  by  this  enforced  temperance.  It  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more  to 
relate,  those  frequent  aborts  and  murdering  of  infants  in  their  nunneries  (read 
■  Kemoitius  and  others),  their  notorious  fornications,  those  spintrias,  tribadas, 
ambubaias,  &c.  those  rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  mastuprations,  sodomies, 
buggeries,  of  monks  and  friers.  (See  Bale's  Visitation  of  Abbies,  ^  Mercurialis, 
Rodericus  a  Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers  physicians.)  I  know  their 
ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things ;  sed  viderint  politiciy  medici, 
tkeologi :  I  shaU  more  opportunely  meet  with  them  «  elsewhere. 

DUus  Tidu»,  aut  patronum  Tirglnis  hi^os, 

Ne  me  ftnte  pates,  Terbiiin  noo  ampUiu  addam. 

Memb.  III. —  Immediate  Cause  of  these  precedent  Symptomes, 

To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  troubled  with  these 
symptomes,  a  better  means,  in  my  judgement,  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  shew 
them  the  causes  whence  they  proceed  ;  not  from  devils,  as  they  suppose,  or 
that  they  are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c.  as  many  of  them 
think,  but  from  natural  and  inward  causes ;  that,  so  knowing  them,  they  may 
better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  The 
most  grievous  and  common  symptomes  are  fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  with- 
out a  cause,  to  the  wisest  and  discreetest  men,  in  this  malady  not  to  be 
a?oided.  The  reason  why  they  are  so,  Aetius  discusseth  at  large,  Tetrabib. 
2.  2.  in  his  first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib.  2.  de  caussis  sympt.  1.  For 
Galen  imputeth  all  to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being 
darkened,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects 
thereof  appear  terrible,  and  the  **  mind  itself,  by  those  dark,  obscure  gross 
fumes,  ascending  from  black  humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and 
sorrow;  divers  terrible  monstrous  fictions  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  appa- 
ritions occurr,  with  violentpassions,  by  which  the  brain  and  phantasie  are 
trouUed  and  eclipsed.  *  Fracastorius  {lib,  2.  de  intellect,)  will  have  cold  to 
he  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow  ;  for  such  as  are  cold,  are  ill  disposed  to 
mrthy  dull  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent ;  and  not  for  any  inward 
darkness  {as  physicians  think) ;  for  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  be, 
continue,  and  walk  in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it :  solum  frigidi  timidi :  if 
they  be  hot,  they  are  merry ;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furious,  and  void 
of  fear,  as  we  see  in  mad  men :  but  this  reason  holds  not;  for  then  no  me- 
lancholy, proceeding  from  choler  adust,  should  fear.  Averroes  scoffs  at  Galen 
for  his  reasons,  and  brings  five  arguments  to  refell  them :  so  doth  Here,  de 
Saxonii  ( Tract,  de  melon,  cap,  3)  assigning  other  causes,  which  are  copiously 
censured  and  confuted  by  ^lianus  Montaltus,  cap,  5.  et  6.  Lod.  Mercatus, 
dt  inter,  morb,  cur,  lib,  1.  cap,  17.     Altomarus,  cap,  7.  demel,  Guianerius, 

•  Exameo  cooc.  Trident,  de  coelibatu  aacerd.  ^  Cap.  de  Satyr,  et  Priapis.  n  Part.  3.  sect.  3.  Memb.  5. 
Saba«  6.  *  Vaporea  craiat  et  niffri  a  Tentriculo  in  cerebrum  exhalant.  Pel.  Platenu.  <  Calidl  hltarea, 
Ufldl  todiapoaltt  ad  l«titlam,  et  ideo  aoUtarii*  tadtuml,  non  ob  tenebras  intemaa,  at  medid  Tolunt,  sed  ob 
iHgwt  nniltl  «»*iT«^iwJti«i  noctc  ambolaat  intivpld).  Vapoict  mejancholki  apiritUma  mlzti,  teoebraram 
CHMBMat.    Gap.  1.  Digitized  by  VaOOQlC 
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tract.  15.  c.  1.  Bright,  cap,  17.  Laurentius,  cap,  5.  Valesius,  med.  cont, 
lib,  5.  con.  1.  i  Distemperature  (they  conclude)  makes  black  juice;  black- 
ness  obscures  the  spirits ;  tke  spirits,  obscured,  cause  fear  and  sorrow.  Lau- 
rentius  {cap.  13.)  supposeth  these  black  fumes  offend  especially  the  diaphragmo 
or  midriff,  and  so  perconsequens,  the  mind,  which  is  obscured,  as  ^  the  sun  by 
a  cloud.  To  this  opinion  of  Galen,  ahnost  all  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  sub- 
scribe, the  Latines  new  and  old ;  internee  tenebne  offuscant  animum,  ut  exter- 
n<B  nocentpueris :  as  children  are  afirighted  in  the  dark,  so  are  melancholy  men 
at  all  times,  *  as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  carrying  it  about. 
Which  black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  black  blood  about  the 
heart,  (as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of  the  mind,)  or 
stomach,  spleen,  midriff,  or  all  the  misaffected  parts  together,  it  boots  not ;  they 
keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  continual  fears, 
anxieties,  sorrows,  &c.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  sound,  to  laugh 
at  this  dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symfftomes  of  melancholy,  to 
make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as  toyes  and  trifles, 
which  may  be  resisted  and  withstood,  if  they  will  themselves :  but  let  him  that 
so  wonders,  consider  with  himself,  that,  if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a  sud- 
den, some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but  grieve  ?  or  set 
hun  upon  a  steep  rock,  where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could 
he  be  secure  ?  his  heart  would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy.  P.  By- 
arus  (  Tract,  de  pest.)  gives  instance  (as  I  have  said)  "  and  put  case  (saith  be) 
in  one  that  walks  upon  a  plank ;  if  it  lye  on  the  ground,  he  can  safely  do  it ; 
but,  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over  some  deep  water,  instead  of  a  bridge,  he 
is  vehemently  moved;  and  'tis  nothing  but  his  imagination,  formi  cadendi 
impress^,  to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey.  Yea,  but  you 
infer,  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  fear,  a  true  object  of  fear :  so  have 
melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual  fume  and  darkness,  causing  fear, 
grief,  suspicion,  which  they  carry  with  them — an  object  which  cannot  be 
removed,  but  sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body ; 
and  who  can  expel,  or  over-run  his  shadow :  remove  heat  of  the  liver,  a  cold 
stomach,  weak  spleen  :  remove  those  adust  humours  and  vapours  arising  from 
them,  black  blood  from  the  heart,  all  outward  perturbations ;  take  away  the 
cause ;  and  then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  lumpish : 
otherwise  counsel  can  do  Uttle  good ;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  sick  of 
an  ague,  not  to  be  adry ;  or  him  that  is  wounded,  not  to  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of  the  same  foun- 
tain ;  so  thinks  ^  Fracastorius,  that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  still 
they  suspect  some  treachery,  or  some  secret  machination  to  be  framed  against 
them ;  still  they  distrust.  Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring ;  variety 
of  fumes  makes  them  like  and  dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding  of  light,  that 
they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise  from  the  same  causes;  for 
their  spirits  and  humours  are  opposite  to  light ;  fear  makes  them  avoid  com- 
pany, and  absent  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or 
overshoot  themselves ;  which  still  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to  venery, 
by  reason  of  wind ;  angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of  abundance  of 
choler,  which  causeth  feadul  dreams,  and  violent  perturbations  to  them, 
both  sleeping  and  waking.  That  they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  flye, 
sink,  they  are  pots,  glasses,  &c.  is  wind  in  their  heads.     ^  Here,  de  Saxonii 

i  Intemperiea  fkdt  raccom  nlgnnn;  nigritiea  obtcunt  apiritom;  obtcnntio  splritAs  fkdt  metom  ct 
tristittam.  ''  Ut  nubecuU  •olem  ofRiscat.  Constantlnas,  lib.  de  melanch.  '  Altomanis,  c.  7.  Cnusam 
timoris  drcamfert.  Ater  humor  passloiiis  materia ;  et  atri  spiritns  peipetnam  anim»  domidlio  ofltandont 
noctem.  "  Pone  exemplam,  quod  quia  potest  ambnlare  auper  trabem  quae  est  in  ▼!& :  sed  si  sit  super 

aqnam  profnndam,  loco  pontis,  non  ambulabit  super  earn,  eo  quod  Imaglnatur  in  animo  et  timet  relioBCS- 
ter,  formA  cadendi  tmprMsA,  cui  obediunt  membra  omnia,  et  fkcultatea  reliquK.  •  Lib.  2.  de  intcJkctioDe. 
Suspidosi  Ob  timorem  ft  oblionum  discursum ;  et  semper  inde  potant  sibi  fieri  Insidias.  Lauren,  ft- 
•Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7.  Ex  (filatatione,  contractlone,  conAiaione,  tenebroaltate  splritoum,  calldA, Mgidl 
intemperle,  &c. 
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doth  ascribe  this  to  the  several  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  their  dilatation, 
coMtraction,  confusion,  alteration,  tenebrosity,  hot  or  cold  distemperature, 
excluding  all  material  humours.  PFracastorius  accounts  it  a  thing  worthy  of 
inquisition,  why  they  should  entertain  such  false  conceits,  as  that  they  have 
Wfu,  great  noses,  that  they  are  birds,  beasts,  Sfc.  why  they  should  think 
tbemselires  Icings,  lords,  cardinals.  For  the  first  *J  Fracastorius  gives  two  rea- 
sons: aji«  is  the  disposition  of  the  body ;  the  other  the  occasion  ofthephantasie, 
as  if  their  eyes  be  purblind,  their  ears  sing  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheume, 
&c  To  the  second,  Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination,  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly moved,  represents  to  the  understanding,  not  inticements  only,  to  favour 
the  passioQ,  or  dislike ;  but  a  very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion,  or 
displeasure ;  and  the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 

Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad,  the  philosopher 
of  ^Conimbra  assigns  this  reason,  because,  by  a  vehement  and  continual  me- 
ditatian  of  that  wherewith  they  are  affected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into 
the  brain ;  and,  ujith  the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond 
measure :  and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature ;  which 
Aewi^  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform  their  offices  as  they  ought, 

^[hy  melancholy  men  are  witty,  (which  Aristotle  hath  long  since  maintained 
ia  his  problems ;  and  that  'all  learned  men,  fSeunous  philosophers  and  law- 
givers, ad  unum  fere  omnes  melancholici,  have  still  been  melancholy)  is 
a  problem  much  controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of 
natoral  melancholy ;  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  de 
Anim^^  and  Marcilius  Ficinus,  (de  san,  tuen.  lib,  I .  cap,  5)  but  not  simple ; 
^  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy,  dull,  being  cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and 
sc^litary,  but  mixt  with  the  other  humours,  flegm  only  excepted ;  and  they 
not  adust,  *but  so  mixt,  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little  or  no  adustion,  that 
they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Aponensis  (cited  by  Melancthon) 
^^unks  it  proceeds  from  melancholy  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melancholy, 
as  too  cold.  Laurentius  condemns  his  tenent,  because  adustion  of  humours 
ittkes  men  mad,  as  lime  bums  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixt 
vith  blood,  and  somewhat  adust ;  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may 
^  verified  :  nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixturd  demefitice,  no  excellent 
vnt  without  a  mixture  of  madness.  Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversie ; 
^pl^legmatich  are  dull :  sanguine,  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable  and  merry, 
out  not  witty  :  cholerick  are  too  swift  in  motion,  and  furious,  impatient  of 
^^^>^^templation,  deceitful  wits ;  melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  wits  : 
^t  not  all :  this  humour  may  be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin :  if  too  hot,  they 
*"■<  furious  and  mad ;  if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous  and  sad :  if  tem- 
perate, excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  extream  of  heat,  than  cold.  This 
sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of  Heraclitus ;  a  dry  light  makes  a  wise 
^'^ ;  temperate  heat  and  driness  are  the  chief  causes  of  a  good  wit :  there- 
by saith  JElian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  all  brute  beasts,  because  his 
wm  is  dryest,  et  ob  atrcB  bilis  copiam :  this  reason  Cardan  approves  (subtil, 
I'  12).  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a  physician  of  Milan,  (in  his  first  controversie) 
nath  copiously  handled  this  question ;  Rulandus,  in  his  problems,  Ceelius  Rho- 
doginus^  lib,  17.  Valleriola,  6^  narrat,  med.  Here,  de  Saxonill,  Tract, 
post,  demel,  cap  3.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  inter,  morb,  cur,  lib,  cap.  17. 
^ptista  Porta,  Physiog.  lib,  1.  c.  13.  and  many  others. 

*  Ohid  Inqoisitloae  dtgnum,  cur  tarn  Cslsa  reclpiant,  habere  se  comua,  esse  mortnos,  nasntos,  esse  ares, 
^       « 1.  Dtsposltio  corporis.    2.  Occasio  imaginationis.  '  In  pro.  li.  de  coelo.    Vehemena  ct  assldua 

[*8itatfc>  rel  erga  quam  affidtur,  spirittu  in  cerebrum  evocat.  •  Melancholici  ingeniosl  omnes,  summi  virl 
'BAitibns  et  dtodplinis,  si^e  drcum  Imperatoriam  aut  reip.  disciplinam,  omnes  fere  melancholici.  Aristo. 
*>».         <Adeomiscentar,  nt  sit  duplum  sanguinis  ad  reiiqua  duo.  v  Lib.  2.  de  Intellectione.    Plngui 

^  lOnerri  phkgmatici :  aanguinei  amabllM,  grati,  hllares,  at  non  ingenlosi ;  cholerlcl  celeres  motu,  et 
'^  U  eoDtemplatioala  impattentls :  melancholici  solum  ezceUentea,  &c. 
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Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  blushing,  hearing, 
and  seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body,  de- 
pending upon  these  precedent  motions  of  the  mbd.  Neither  are  tears  affections, 
but  actions  (as  Scaliger  holds):  ''the  voice  of  such  a^are  of  raid  trembles  ^  be- 
cause  the  heart  is  shaken  (Conirab.  prob,  6.  sec,  3.  de  som.)  Why  they  stut 
or  faulter  in  their  speech,  Mercurialis  and  Montaltus  (cop.  17)  give  like  reasons 
out  of  Hippocrates,  ^driness,  which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  torpid. 
Fast  speaking,  (which  is  a  symptome  of  some  few)  Aetius  will  have  caused  ^from 
abundance  of  wind,  and  swiftness  of  imagination:  y  boldness  comes  from  excess 
of  dryness ;  hirsuteness,  from  a  dry  temperature.  The  cause  of  much  waking 
in  a  dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discontent, fears,  and  cares,  that  sufier  not 
the  mind  to  be  at  rest :  incontinency  is  from  wind,  and  an  hot  Uver  (Montanus, 
cons.  26).  Rumbling  in  the  guts  is  caused  from  wind,  and  wind  from  ill  concoc- 
tion, weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold ;  'palpitation  of 
the  heart,  from  vapours ;  heaviness  and  aking,  from  the  same  cause.  That  the 
belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a  cause,  and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.  Redness  of  the 
face,  and  itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-bitten,  or  stung  with  pis-mircs,from  a  sharp 
subtile  wind  :  ■  cold  sweat,  from  vapours  arising  from  the  hypochondries,  which 
pitch  upon  the  skin  ;  leanness  for  want  of  good  nourishment.  Why  their  ap- 
petite is  so  great,  *^Aetius  answers :  os  ventrisfrigescit,  cold  in  those  inner  parts, 
cold  belly,  and  hot  liver, causeth  crudity;  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturba- 
tions; *^our  soul,  for  want  of  spirits,  cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intenttve 
operations ;  being  exhaust,  and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider 
the  reasons  which  may  disswade  her  from  such  affections. 

^Bashfulness  and  blushing  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and  is  not 
only  caused  for  *some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  them- 
selves of  some  foul  fact  committed,  but  (as  ^Fracastonus  well  determines)  ob 
defectum  proprium,  et  timorem  ^from  fear,  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects.  The 
face  labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects:  and  nature y 
willing  to  help,  sends  thither  heat ;  heat  draws  the  subtilest  blood;  and  so  we 
blush.  They  that  are  bold,  arrogant,  and  careless,  seldome  or  never  blttsh^ 
but  such  as  are  fearful.  Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudore,  will 
have  this  subtil  blood  arise  in  the  (ace,  not  so  much  for  the  reverence  of  our 
betters  in  presence,  ^but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  any  thing  at  unawares 
shall  pass  from  us,  a  sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting,  (which  Disarius, 
in  *»  Macrobius,  confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen  (for  blind  men  never  blush, 
as  Dandinus  observes ;  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent)— or  that 
we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company  we  like  not,  or  if  any  thing 
molest  and  offend  us — erubescentla  turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a  continuate 
redness.  *  Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes 
the  whole  face,  etsi  nihil  vitiosum  commiseris,  as  Lodovicus  holds :  though 
Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  omnis  pudor  ex  vitio  commisso,  all  shame  for  some 
offence.  But  we  find  otherwise ;  it  may  as  well  proceed  ^  from  fear,  from 
force,  and  inexperience,  (so  *  Dandinus  holds)  as  vice ;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Du- 
retus  (notis  in  H oiler {um)\  from  a  hot  brain,  from  wind,  the  lungs  heated,  or^ 
after  drinking  of  wine,  strong  drink,  perturbations,  8^c, 

*  Trepidantluin  toz  trenrals,  auia  cor  qnaUtur.  ^  Ob  ariditatem  quae  reddit  nervos  liogofe  torptdoc 

*  InconttnenUa  Ungns  ex  copii  flatuum,  et  velodtate  Imagtnationls.  7  Calvitlea  ob  siccltatit  ezcesson. 
>  Aethis.  •  Lauren,  c.  13.  >>  Tetrab.  2.  aer.  2.  c.  10.  •  Ant.Lodovicos  prob.  Ub.  1.  sect.  5.  de 

atrabilariis.  '  Subrusticoa  pudor,  vitioaua  pudor.  •  Ob  ignominiam  aut  tnrpedinem  Aicti,  ftc. 

'  De  symp.  et  antip.  cap.  12.  Laborat  faciea  ob  prsesentlain  ejus  qui  defectum  nostrum  ^det ;  et  naWa, 
quasi  opem  latura,  calorem  illuc  mlttit ;  odor  sanguinem  trahlt ;  unde  rubor.  Audaces  non  mbent,  9ec. 
K  Ob  gradium  et  voluptatem,  foras  exit  sanguis,  aut  ob  meliorls  rererenUam,  aut  ob  subitum  occursum,  aut 
si  ouid  incaotius  exciderit.  ^  Com.  in  Arist.  de  animft.    Cseci  ut  plurimum  impudentes.    Nox  fadt  im- 

pudeotes.  '  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  makes  all  bashAilness  a  virtue ;  eamque  se  refert  in  sdpso  experiri 
solitum,  etsi  esset  admodum  senex.  ^  Saepe  post  cibum  apti  ad  raborem,  ex  potn  vlni,  ex  timore  saepe, 

et  ti>  hepate  caUdo,  cerebro  calido,  &c.  '  Com.  In  Artst.  de  animi.    Tarn  a  ▼!  et  InexperientU  qoam 

avftlo. 
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Laagfater,  what  it  is,  saith  "  Tully,  how  caused,  where^  and  so  suddenly 
breaks  outj  thaty  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot ,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and 
stir  our  face  y  veins,  eyes,  countenance,  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  deter- 
mine. The  cause,  that  it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Go- 
mesias  (/.  3.  <ie  sale  genial,  cap,  18) — abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which  in 
Bsngaine  melancholy  especially,  break  from  the  heart,  "  and  tickle  the  midriff, 
because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of  nerves  ;  by  which  titillation  the  sense  being 
moved,  and  the  arteries  distended,  or  pulled,  the  spirits  from  thence  move 
and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.  See  more  in  Jossius,  de  risu, 
et  fietu,  Vives,  3.  de  Animd.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines,  proceed  from  grief 
and  pity,  •  or  from  the  heating  of  a  moist  brain  ;  for  a  dry  cannot  weep. 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions,  &c. 
(as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  in  his  hodk  of  imagination,  and  p  Lava- 
tet,de  spectris,  part.  1.  cap.  2,  3,  4)  their  corrupt  phantasie  makes  them 
see  and  hear  that  which  indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen.  Qui  multum 
jejnnant,  out  noctes  ducunt  insomnes,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as 
melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions,  or  such  as  are  weak-sighted, 
Tcry  timorous  by  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or  earnestly  seek.  Sabini,  quod 
tdunt,  somniant,  as  the  saying  is ;  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like 
Sanniento  the  Spaniard,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  Streights  of 
Magellan,  and  confine  places,  by  the  prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top  of 
an  hill,  antcenissimam  planitiem  despicere  sibi  visusfuit,  (edificia  magnijica, 
wamplurimos  pagos,  alias  turres,  splendida  templa,  and  brave  cities,  built 
nke  ours  in  Europe ;  not  (saith  mine  ^  author)  that  there  was  any  such 
tlmig,  but  that  he  was  vanissimus  et  nimis  credulus,  and  would  fain  have 
had  it  90.  Or  (as  **  Lod.  Mercatus  proves),  by  reason  of  inward  vapours, 
and  humours  from  blood,  choler,  &c.  diversly  mixt,  they  apprehend  and 
see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  divers  images,  which  indeed  are  not.  As 
tbey  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  their  own  brain ;  so  is 
it  with  these  men  ;  the  fault  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen  afHrms  :  'mad 
nen  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se  videre  putant  imagines,  intra 
Qculos  habent;  'tis  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to  be  before  them ;  the  brain, 
at  a  concave  glass,  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes  etiam  decrepiti  cerebrum 
habent  concavum  et  aridum,  ut  imaginenfur  se  videre  (saith  ^  Boissardus) 
y«tf  non  sunt ;  old  men  are  too  frequently  mistaken,  and  dote  in  like  case ; 
or,  as  he  that  looketh  through  a  piece  of  red  glass,  judgeth  every  thing  he 
•ees  to  be  red  ;  corrupt  vapours  mounting  from  the  body  to  the  head,  and 
distillbg  again  from  tlience  to  the  eyes,  when  they  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  watery  crystal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  of  things  to  be  seen, 
make  all  things  appear  of  the  same  colour,  which  remains  in  the  humour 
that  overspreads  our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegma- 
tick  all  white,  &c.  Or  else,  as  before,  the  organs,  corrupt  by  a  corrupt 
phantasie,  (as  Lemnius,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  well  quotes)  "  cause  a  great  ar/itation 
of  spirits  and  humours,  which  wander  to  and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the 
brain,  and  cause  such  apparitions  before  their  eyes.  One  thinks  he  reads 
something  written  in  the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of  old  ; 
tnother  smells  brimstone,  hears  Cerberus  bark  :  Orestes,  now  mad,  supposed 

*  1  Be  ontore.  Quid  Ipse  risus,  quo  pacto  concitetur»  ubi  tit,  &c.  *  Diaphragma  Utillant,  quia 
HiMimum  et  nervosum,  <mA  tltiUattone  moto  sensu  atone  arteriis  distentls,  spiritus  inde  latera,  venaa, 
«%  oeoloa  occupant.  *  Ex  calefactione  humldi  cerebri ;  nun  ex  dcco  laciymae  non  fluunt.  »*  Res 
■inudas  hnaginantur )  et  putant  se  Tidere  quae  nee  Tldent,  nee  audiunt.  h  Laet.  lib.  18.  cap.  3. 
iWiHlp.  ladte  Oeddent.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  17.  cap  de  mel.  •  Insanl,  et  qui  mortl  Tidnl  sunt,  res,  quai 
*stn  m  «ldm  putant,  intra  oculos  habent.        *  Cap.  10.  de  spirit,  apparitione.       *  De  occult,  nat. 
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he  saw  the  Furies  tormenting  him,  and  his  mother  still  ready  to  ran  upon 
him. 

O  mater  I  obwcro,  doU  me  peneqni 

His  Pnriis,  adspectu  anguliMeis,  horribilibtu ! 

Ecce !  ecce  1  in  me  Jam  niunt  I 

but  Electra  told  him,  thus  raving  in  liis  mad  fit,  he  saw  no  such  sights  at  all ; 
it  was  but  his  crazed  imagination. 

Quleace,  qnlefce*  mlaer,  in  lintels  tail ; 
Non  cerau  etenim,  quae  ridoe  te  pntas. 

So  Pentheus  (in  Bacchis  Euripidis)  saw  two  suns,  two  Thebes :  his  brain 
alone  was  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan, 
subtil.  8.  mensagra^  laharibus  etjejuniis  fracta^  fadt  eos  videre,  audire^ 
SfC.  And.  Osiander  beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  both 
in  their  sickness,  which  he  relates  {de  rerum  varietat.  lib.S.  cap.  44).  Albateg- 
nius,  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death  bed, saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descending; 
which  Fracastorius  records  of  his  friend  Baptista  Turrianus.  Weak  sight,  and 
a  vain  perswasion  withall,  may  effect  as  much,  and  second  causes  concurring, 
as  an  oare  in  water  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems  bigger,  bended  double,  &c. 
The  thickness  of  the  aire  may  cause  such  effects ;  or  any  object  not  well  dis- 
cerned in  the  dark,  fear  and  phantasie  will  suspect  to  be  a  ghost,  a  devil,  Sec. 
^  Quod  nimis  miseri  timent,  hoc  facile  credunt :  we  are  apt  to  believe,  and 
mistake  in  such  cases.  Marcellus  Donatus  {lib.  2.  cap,  1)  brings  in  a  story  of 
Aristotle,  of  one  Antepheron,  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own 
image  in  the  aire,  as  in  a  glass.  Vitellio  {lib,  1 0.  perspect.)  hath  such  another 
instance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  his,  that,  after  the  want  of  three  or  four 
nights  sleep,  as  he  was  riding  by  a  river  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and 
using  all  such  gestures  as  he  did  ;  but,  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished. 
Eremites  and  anachorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations,  by 
reason  of  much  fastine  and  bad  diet :  many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain,  as 
Scot  hath  well  shewed  in  his  book  of  the  discovery  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan, 
subtil.  18.  Suffites,  perfumes,  suffumigations,  mixt  candles,  perspective 
glasses,  and  such  natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  or  with 
horse  heads,  bulls-horns,  and  such  like  bruitish  shapes,  the  room  full  of 
snakes,  adders,  dark,  light,  green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive 
in  Baptista  Porta,  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  others  : — glow-worms,  fire  drakes, 
meteors,  ignis  fatuus,  (which  Plinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37)  calls  Castor  and 
Pollux)  with  many  such  that  appear  in  moorish  grounds,  about  church- 
yards, moist  valleys,  or  where  battels  have  been  fought ;  the  causes  of  which 
read  in  Goclenius,  Velcurius,  Finkius,  &c.  Such  feats  are  often  done,  to 
frighten  children,  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  &c.  to  make  folks  look  as  if 
they  were  dead,  "^  solito  majores,  bigger,  lesser,  fairer,  fouler,  ut  astantes 
sine  capitibus  videantur,  aut  toti  igniti,  aut  forma  damonum.  Accipe  piles 
caniSy  nigri,  Sfc.  saith  Albertus  ;  and  so  *tis  ordinary  to  see  strange  uncouth 
sights  by  catoptricks  ;  who  knows  not  that  if,  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  be 
admitted  at  one  little  hole,  and  paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun  sinning, 
will  represent,  on  the  opposite  wall,  all  such  objects  as  are  illuminated  by 
his  rayes  ?  With  concave  and  cylinder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  any  shape  of 
men,  devils,  anticks,  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a  silly  spectator  in 
a  dark  room)  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air,  when  *tb 
nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  (as  *  Agrippa  demonstrates)  placed  in 
another  room.     Roger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own 

^  Seneca.  Quod  metutint  nimis,  nunquam  amoveii  posie  nee  tolll  pntant.  ^  Sanguis  npupae  cun 
melle  compoeituB  et  centaure&,  &c.  Albertus.  «  Lib.  1.  occult,  philos,  Imperiti  homines  diemonum  et 
umbranun  imagines  videre  se  putant,  quum  nihil  sint  alind,  quam  simulacra  animse  experUa. 
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image  walkiiig  in  the  aire  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his 
perspectives.  But  roost  part,  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them; 
although  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his 
opportunity  to  suggest,  and  represent  vain  objects  to  melancholy  men,  and 
soch  as  are  ill  affected.  To  these  you  may  add  the  knavish  impostures  of 
JQgfera,  exorcists,  mass-priests,  ana  mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger  Bacon 
speaks,  &c.  de  miracuUs  naturcB  et  artis,  cap,  1.  ^They  can  counterfeit  the 
Toices  of  all  birds  and  bruit  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and 
speak  within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar  off,  that  they  make  their  auditors 
bdiere  they  hear  spirits,  and  are  thence  much  astonished  and  affrighted  with 
tL  Besides  those  artificial  devices  to  over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that 
vfaispering  place  of  Glocester  with  us,  or  like  the  Dukes  place  at  Mantua  in 
Italy,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated  by  a  concave  wall ;  a  reason  of  which 
Biaiicanus  in  his  Echometria  gives,  and  mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same 
causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make  them  sound  what  he  list. 
At  the  fool  thinkethy  so  the  bell  clinketh,  Theophilus  (in  Galen)  thought 
be  heard  musick,  from  vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &c.  Some 
are  deceived  by  echoes,  some  by  roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverbe- 
ratioa  of  aire  in  the  ground,  hollow  pkces  and  walls.  ^  At  Cadurcum  in 
Aquitany,  words  and  sentences  are  repeated  by  a  strange  echo  to  the  full, 
or  whatsoever  you  shall  play  upon  a  musical  instrument,  more  distinctly  and 
iooder,  than  they  are  spoken  at  first  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing  spoken 
seven  times,  as  at  Olympus  in  Macedonia  (as  Pliny  relates,  lib.  36.  cap.  15.) 
wme  twelve  times,  as  at  Charenton,  a  village  near  Paris  in  France. 
At  Delphos  in  Greece  heretofore  was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many 
other  places.  Cardan  (^u^^iZ.  /.  18)  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have 
been  deluded  by  these  echoes.  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  (in  his  Echometria) 
hath  a  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his  reader  full  satisfaction  of  all  such 
sounds,  by  way  of  demonstration.  *  At  Barrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth, 
tbev  seem  to  hear  a  smiths  forge  :  so  at  Lipara,  and  those  sulphureous  isles, 
and  many  such  like  which  Olaus  speaks  of  in  the  continent  of  Scandia,  and 
those  nokhem  countries.  Cardan  (de  rerum  var,  L  15.  c.,84)  mentioneth 
a  W(unan,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil  call  her,  and  speaking  to  her, 
(she  was  a  painters  wife  in  Milan)  and  many  such  illusions  and  voices,  which 
proceed  most  part  from  a  corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesie,  speak  several  languages, 
^  of  astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to  them,  (of  which  ihey 
bave  ever  been  ignorant)  ^I  have  in  brief  touched;  only  this  I  will  here 
add,  that  Arculanus,  Bodin.  (lib,  3.  cap.  6.  dcemon.)  and  some  others,  ^  hold 
^  a  manifest  token  that  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  devil,  (so  doth 
^  Hercules  de  SaxonilL,  and  Apponensis)  and  fit  only  to  be  cured  bv  a  priest. 
But, '  Guianerius,  ^  Montaltus,  Pomponatius  of  Padua,  and  Lemnms  (lib.  2. 
cop.  2 J  refer  it  wholly  to  the  ill-disposition  of  the  ^  humour,  and  that  out 
of  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  prob.  30. 1 ,  because  such  symptomes  are  cured 
hy  purging ;  and  as,  by  the  striking  of  a  flint,  fire  is  inforced,  so,  by  the 
^hement  motions  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere  voces  inauditas^  compel  strange 
speeches  to  be  spoken.  Another  argument  he  had  from  Plato's  reminis- 
centia^  which   is,  all  out,  as  likely  as  that  which  Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks 

'  PjtiioaliMe,  ▼ocom  varietaten  fn  rentre  et  gnttare  fingentes,  fonnant  Tocet  buinaiMJi  a  longe  vel  prope, 
pnot  Tofaut,  ac  si  spiritus  cum  homine  loqueretur ;  et  sonos  bratoruin  fingunt,  &c.  *  Tam  clare  et  arti- 
cftlatt  nulies  repetttom,  ut  perfectlor  sit  Echo  quam  Ipse  dizeris.  •  Blowing  of  bellowB,  and  knocking  of 
bmacn,  if  tbi^  apply  their  ear  to  the  cliflT.  >>  Memb.  1.  Sub.  8.  of  this  partition,  cap.  16.  in  9  Rhasis. 

*  Slpa  dmnoois  mula  sunt,  nisi  quod  loquantur  ea  quae  ante  nesdebant,  ut  Teutonicum  aut  aliud  idioma, 
fte*       *  Cap.  12.  tract,  de  mel.        *  Tract.  15.  c.  4.        '  Cap.  9.        f  Mira  vis  condtat  humores,  ardorque. 
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of  his  friend  Pierleonus ;  **  by  a  divine  kind  of  infusion,  he  understood  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  tenents  of  Greecian  and  barbarian  philosophers,  before 
ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works :  but  in  this  I  shoukl  rather  hold, 
with  Avicenna  and  his  associates,  that  such  symptomes  proceed  from  evil 
spirits,  which  take  all  opportunities  of  humours  decayed,  or  otherwise,  to  per- 
vert the  soul  of  man  :  and  besides,  the  humour  it  self  is  balneum  diaboli,  the 
devils  bath,  and  (as  Agrippa  proves)  doth  intice  him  to  seize  upon  them. 

SECT.  IV. 
Memb.  I. — Prognosticks  of  Melancholy. 

Proonosticks,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  this 
malady  be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hope  of 
cure  ;  recens  curationcm  non  habet  difficilem,  saith  Avicenna,  (/.  3.  Fen,  I. 
Tract.  4.  c.  18).  That  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others,  is  most  secure, 
gentle,  and  remiss  (Hercules  de  Saxoni&).  *//"  that  evacuation  of  hctmrods, 
or  varices  which  they  call  the  water  between  the  skiny  shall  happen  to  a 
melancholy  man,  his  misery  is  ended  (Hippocrates,  Aphor,  6.  11).  Galen 
(/.  6.  de  morbis  vulgar,  com,  8)  confirms  the  same ;  and  to  this  aphorisme  of 
Hippocrates  all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latines,  subscribe.  (Montaltus, 
c  25.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurialis,  Vittorius,  Faventinus,  &c.)  Sken- 
kius  (/.  1.  observat,  med.  c,  de  Manid)  illustrates  this  aphorisme,  with  an 
example  of  one  Daniel  Federer,  a  coppersmith,  that  was  long  melancholy,  and 
in  the  end  mad  about  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age  :  these  varices  or 
water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs ;  and  he  was  freed  from  his  madness.  Ma- 
rius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though  with  great  pain.  Skenkius 
hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have  been  helped  by  flowing  of  their 
moneths,  which  before  were  stopped.  That  the  opening  of  the  hs&mrods 
will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  joyntly  signiBe,  so  they  be  voluntary, 
some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melancholy  men  are  better  after  a  quar- 
tane.  •»  Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice.  But,  whether 
it  free  him  from  this  malady,  *tis  a  question  ;  for  many  physicians  ascribe  all 
long  agues  for  especial  causes,  and  a  quartane  ague  amongst  the  rest.  ^  Rhasis, 
cont,  lib,  1.  tract,  9.  When  melancholy  gets  out  at  the  superficies  of  the  skin, 
or  settles,  breaking  out  in  scabs,  leprosie,  morphew,  or  is  purged  by  stoolSj 
or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and  those  varices  appear,  Ihe 
disease  is  dissolved,  Guianerius  {cap,  5,  tract,  15)  adds  dropsie,  jaundise, 
dysentery,  leprosie,  as  good  signs,  to  these  scabs,  morphews,  and  breaking  out, 
and  proves  it,  out  of  the  sixth  of  Hippocrates  Aphorismes. 

Evil  prognosticks,  on  the  other  part.  Inveterata  melancholia  incura- 
bilis ;  if  it  be  inveterate,  it  is  ^  incurable  (a  common  axiome),  aut  difficulter 
curabilis,  (as  they  say  that  make  the  best)  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  wit- 
nesseth  (/.  3.  de  loc.  affect,  cap.  6)  :  *"  be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what 
cause  soever,  it  is  ever  long,  wayward^  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  once 
it  be  haJntuated,  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  "  the  queen  of  the  dis- 
eases, and  inexorable,  may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet  Paracelsus  will  have 
all  diseases  whatsoever  curable,  and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as 
T.  Erastus  (part,  3)  objects  to  him ;  although,  in  another  place,  hereditary 
diseases  he  accounts  incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  °  removed.  Hildesheira 
{spicil,  2.  de  mel,)  holds  it  less  dangerous,  '\{  oiA^  "^  imagination  be  hurt,  and 

k  Pnefftt.  Jamblici  mysteriis.  •  Sl  melancboUcis  haemorrhoTdea  superrenerint,  varices,  rel  (ut  qulbw- 
dam  placet)  aqua  inter  cutem,  solvltur  malum.  i  Cap.  10.  de  quartan&.  ^  Cum  sanfuis  exit  per  nftr- 
fidem,  et  residet  melancholia  per  scabiem,  morpbeam  nlgram,  vel  expurgatur  per  inferiores  i^e*,  ^ 
urinam,  Sic.  non  erit,  &c.  splen  magnificatur,  et  varices  apparent.  '  Quia  Jam  conversa  In  natufso. 

»  In  quocunque  sit,  a  quAcunqne  cauuA,  hypocon.  praesertlm,  semper  est  longa,  morosa,  nee  fadle  cnnri 
potest.  ■  Regiiia  morborum  et  inezorabUls.  <"  Omne  delirium*  quod  oritur  a  pandtate  ceiebri,  loco- 
rablle.    Hlldesbetm,  spldl.  de  manti.       p  81  soU  lmaginaCk>  laedalitf .  et  npnn^ 
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moi  rtasoH  :  ^the  gentlat  is  from  blood,  worse  from  choler  adust,  but  the 
worst  of  all  from  melancholy  putrified,  '  Bniel  esteems  hypochondriacal  least 
dangerous,  and  the  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galea)  hardest  to  he  cured. 
'The  cure  is  hard  in  man,  but  much  more  difficult  in  women.  And  both 
men  and  women  must  take  notice  of  that  saying  of  Montanus  (pro  Abbate 
lialo):  ^this  maUuiy  doth  commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave ;  phy- 
ttcians  may  ecue^  and  it  may  lye  hid  for  a  time :  but  they  cannot  quite  cure 
it,  but  it  will  return  again  more  violent  and  sharp  than  at  firsts  and  that  upon 
every  small  occasion  or  errour :  as  in  Mercuries  weather-beaten  statue,  that 
was  once  ail  over  gilt,  the  open  parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  in  Jimbriis 
mawm,  in  the  chinks  a  remnant  of  gold — there  will  be  some  reliques  of 
melaBchoiy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once  tainted),  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted 
out.  *  Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  convulsions,  and 
bfindness,  (by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen)  ^all  averr,  if  once  it 
possesses  the  ventricles  of  the  brain — Frambesarius,  and  Sallust  Salvi- 
anus  *  adds,  if  it  get  into  the  optick  nerves,  blindness.  Mercurialis  (consil,  20) 
bad  a  woman  to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  became  epileptick  and  blind. 
'If  it  come  from  a  cold  cause,  or  so  continue  cold,  or  increase,  epilepsie,  con- 
▼ubioDs  follow,  and  blindness ;  or  else,  in  the  end,  they  are  moped,  sottish, 
and,  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  gestures,  ridiculous.  ^If  it  come  from  an  hot 
cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and  in  conclusion  mad.  Cales* 
eemtem  melaneholiam  sapius  sequitur  mania,  'If  it  heat  and  increase,  that 
is  the  common  event :  per  circuitus,  aut  semper,  insanit ;  he  is  mad  by  fits, 
or  altogether;  for  (as  ^Sennertus  contends  out  of  Crato)  there  is  seminarium 
ignis  in  this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it  come  from  melancholy  na- 
tual  adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  dsemoniacal  (Montanus). 

^Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most 
grierous  calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries)  they  make  away  themselves ; 
which  is  a  frequent  thing,  and  familiar  amongst  them.  'Tis  ^Hippocrates 
observation,  Gaiens  sentence,  {etsi  mortem  timent,  tamen  plerumque  sibi  ipsis 
mortem  consciscunt,  I.  3.  de  locis  affect,  cap,  7)  the  doom  of  all  physicians. 
Tis  Rabbi  Moses  aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  Aertius, 
Goidonius,  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Sallust  Salvianus,  Capivaccius,  Mercatus, 
Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &c. 

And  10  fer  forth  deaUu  terroor  doth  aflHght, 
He  makes  awmy  himself,  and  hates  the  light  : 
To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart, 
He  Toluntary  dies,  to  ease  his  smart. 

In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him,  that 
he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a  manner  inforced  to  offer  vio- 
lence unto  himself,  to  be  freed  from  his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some 
(laith  *Fracastorius)  in  fury,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow  fear,  and  out  of 
the  anguish  and  vexation  of  their  souls,  offer  violence  to  themselves :  for 
(heir  life  is  unhappy  and  miserable.  They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  night, 
nor  sleep :  or,  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreams  astonish  them.  In  the 
day  time,  they  are  affrighted  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and  torn  in  pieces 
with  suspicion,  fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &c.  as  so 

«  Mala  a  Mngnhie  fcmnte,  deCerlor  a  bUe  assati,  pesslma  ab  atrft  bile  putrefhctA.  '  DUBciUor  cnra 
^  qam  Si  Titto  corporis  tottos  et  cerebri.  •  DiffidUs  curatu  in  viris,  multo  dllBcilior  in  feminis.  *  Ad 
iKulUutt  picromqiie  homines  comitatnr :  licet  medld  levent  pleramqne,  tamen  non  tollunt  nnquam,  sed 
ndiet  ac^ter  qnam  antca,  minhni  occasione,  ant  errore.  ■  Peiiculnm  est,  ne  degeneret  in  epilepsiam, 
■ftpinrlim,  conrulsionem,  csedtatem.  *  Montal.  c.  25.  Laurentios.  Nic.  Piso.  ^  Her.  de  SaxoniA, 
AcMsUe,  CapinKdas.  *  Favent.  Humor  Mgidns  sola  dellrli  cavssa,  fbroris  vero  humor  calidus. 

'Bnraiiis  calls  madness  sobolem  melancholice.  *  Alexander,  1.  1.  c.  18.  "Lib.  1.  part.  2.  c.  11. 
^  W msli  c.  li.  Baro  men  aut  nunquam,  nisi  sibi  ipsls  inferant.  '  Lib.  de  insan.  Fabio  Cairo  inter- 
fK^  KaaaolU  rlolentas  manns  sibi  inferunt.  *  Locret.  1. 3.  "  Lib.  2.  de  Intell.  S«epe  mortem  sibi 
tnriMat  ob  tlmorem  et  trbtitlam,  tsdio  vltce  affecU  ob  ftuorem  et  desperationem.  Est  enim  infera,  fee. 
!«■  4a  pcfpatoo  aflktati  ritam  oOerunt.  se  prndpitant,  his  mails  cariturl,  aut  interfidunt  se,  aut  tale  quid 
"  Digitized  by  VaOOQlC 
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many  wild  horses,  that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a  minute  of  time,  but 
even  against  their  wills,  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it :  they  cannol 
forget  it :  it  grinds  their  souls  day  and  night ;  they  are  perpetually  tormented 
a  burden  to  themselves,  as  Job  was;  they  can  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep 
Psal.  107.  18.  Their  soul  abhorreth  all  meaty  and  they  are  brought  ti 
deaths  door,  ^  being  bound  in  misery  and  iron :  « they  curse  their  stars  (witi 
Job),  ^and  day  of  their  birth,  and  wish  for  death  (for,  as  Pineda  and  mos 
interpreters  hold.  Job  was  even  melancholy  to  despair,  and  almost  ^  madness 
itself) :  they  murmur  many  times  against  the  world,  fiends,  allies,  all  man- 
kind, even  against  God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passions  :  ^viven 
noluntj  mori  nesciunt ;  Uve  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.  And,  in  the  midst 
of  these  squaUd,  ugly,  and  such  irksome  dayes,  they  seek  at  last,  (finding  no 
comfort,  ^no  remedy  in  this  wretched  life)  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia 
appetunt  bonum ;  all  creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good,  as  they  hope, 
sub  specie,  in  shew  at  least,  vel  quia  mori,  pulchrum  putant,  (saith  *  Hippo- 
crates) vel  quia  putant  inde  se  majoribus  malis  liberari,  to  be  freed  as  they 
wish.  Though,  many  times,  as  ^sops  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire  itself,  yet  they  hope  to  be  eased  by  this  means ;  and  Uierefore, 
(saith  Felix  ™  Platerus)  after  many  tedious  dayes,  at  hut,  either  by  drowning, 
hanging,  or  some  such  fearful  end,  they  precipitate  or  make  away  themselves : 
many  lamentable  examples  are  daily  seen  amongst  tis :  alius  ante  fores  se 
laqueo  suspendit,  (as  Seneca  notes)  alius  se  prcecipitavit  a  tecto,  ne  dominum 
stomachantem  audiret ;    alius,  ne  reduceretur  a  fugdy  ferrum  cuiegit  in 

viscera  :  so  many  causes  there  are His  amor  exitio  est,  furor  his 

love,  grief,  anger,  madness ;  and  shame,  &c,  Tis  a  common  calamity,  ''a 
fatal  end  to  this  disease  :  they  are  condemned  to  a  violent  death,  by  a  jury 
of  physicians,  furiously  disposed,  carried  headlong  by  their  tyrannizing  wills, 
inforced  by  miseries ;  and  there  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that 
heavenly  physician,  by  his  assisting  grace  and  mercy  alone,  do  not  prevent, 
(for  no  humane  perswasion  or  art  can  help)  but  to  be  their  own  butchers, 
and  execute  themselves.  Socrates  his  cicuta,  Lucretias  dagger,  Timons 
halter  are  yet  to  be  had ;  Catoes  knife,  and  Neroes  sword  are  le^  behind 
them,  as  so  many  fatal  engines,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  will  be  used, 
to  the  worlds  end,  by  such  distressed  souls :  so  intolerable,  unsufiTerable, 
grievous  and  violent  is  their  pain,  ®so  unspeakable,  and  continuate.  One  day 
of  grief  is  an  hundred  years,  as  Cardan  observes,  'tis  carnifcina  hominum^ 
angor  animi,  as  well  seuth  Areteeus,  a  plague  of  the  soul,  the  cramp  and 
convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of  hell ;  and,  if  there  be  a  hell  upon 
earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  mans  heart : 

For  thftt  deep  tortore  11U17  be  oallM  an  hdl, 
Wbra  more  is  felt,  than  one  hath  power  to  teU. 

Yea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may  truly  affirm 
of  melancholy  in  earnest. 


O  triflte  nomen !    O  Diis  odlbUe, 
P  Melancholia  lacrpmosa,  Cocytl  filia ! 
Tu  Tartar!  apecubua  opadt  edita 
Erinnys,  utero  quam  Megaera  luo  tulit 
Et  ab  uberlbus  alutt,  culque  parvolsB 
Amamlentum  in  oa  lac  Alecto  dedit, 
Omnes  abominabilem  te  daemones 
Prodoxere  in  lucem,  exitio  mortaliom. 


O  sad  and  odious  name  I  a  name  so  Ml, 

Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell. 

There  bom  In  helUsh  darlmeas  doth  it  dwell. 

The  Furies  brought  it  up,  Megsera's  teat, 

Alecto  gare  it  bitter  milk  to  eat : 

And  all  conspir*d  a  bane  to  mortal  mcfi» 

To  bring  this  devil  out  of  that  black  den. 


Et  paullo  post — 

'Psal.  107.  10.         f  Job,  S8.         ^  Job,  6.  8.       <  VI  doloris  et  tristidse  ad  Insaniam  pnene  radacta*. 
iSeneca.  ^  In  salutls  sua  desperatione  proponunt  sibi  mortis  desiderium.    Oct.  Hoimt.  I.  2.  c.  5. 

>  Lib.  de  lnsanl&.  Sic  sic  Jurat  ire  per  umbras.  ■  Cap.  8.  de  mentis  alienat.  Moesti  d^nt,  dum  tan- 
dem mortem,  quam  timent,  snspendio  aut  submersione,  aut  allqul  ali&  vi,  ut  multa  tristia  exempla  vidimus- 
■  ArcuUmus,  in  9  Rhasis,  c.  16.    Cavendum,  ne  ex  alto  se  pnecipltent,  aut  alias  laedant.        •  O  omnium 

adnionibus   IncogitabUe  malum  I      Ludao.     Mortesque  mllle,  mille,  dum   vlTit,   nec^gerit,  peritqne- 
einslus,  Austriaco.       p  Reglna  morborum,  cui  fomulantur  omnes  -    *^  "-         '*     ■ 


rg^,?^?^a6^ie 


I 


Jupiten  thunderbolt,  nor  storm  at  sea. 

Nor  whiri'Wind,  doth  our  hearts  so  much  dismay, 

What  ?  am  I  bit  by  that  fierce  Cerfoems  ? 

Or  stung  by  r  serpent  so  pestiferous  ? 

Or  put  on  shirt  that's  dipt  in  Nessus  blood  ? 

My  pain's  past  cure  j  physidc  can  do  no  good. 
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Naa  JnpHv  tet  tale  telom  fUmlnis, 
Nob  idia  sic  procella  aserit  cquorls, 
Neo  Inpetnoai  tanta  Tis  est  tuxUnis. 
a  Mpeios  suatineo  monus  Ceri>eri  ? 
Nam  rin»  Edddnse  membra  mea  depasdtnr  } 
Ant  taaica  nale  tincta  Neasl  sanguinis  ? 
IDsgywaWIe  et  Imniedicabile  nudum  hoc. 

No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it ; 

SlcuU  non  invenere  tyranni 

M^us  tormentnm  i 

DO  Strappados,  hot  irons,  Phalaris  bulls, 

« ^Nec  Ira  Defim  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hostls, 

Quantum  sola  noces  #«<"*!■  Ulapsa. 

Joves  wrath,  nor  devils,  can 

Do  so  much  harm  to  th'  soul  of  man. 

AQ  feais,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities,  are  swallowed 
up  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so  many 
small  brooks;  'tis  coagulum  omnium  (erumnarum,  which  ■'Ammianus  applied 
to  hn  distressed  Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the  cream  of 
homane  adversity,  the  'quintessence,  and  upshot;  aU  other  diseases  whatsoever 
are  but  fiea-bitings,  to  melancholy,  in  extent :  'tis  the  pitch  of  them  aU, 

*  Hoapltium  est  calamitatis.    Quid  y&h\a  opus  est  ? 
Quamcunque  malam  rem  quseris,  illic  reperies. 
What  need  more  words  ?  'tis  calamities  inn. 
Where  seek  for  any  mischief,  'tis  within ; 

and  a  melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound  to  Caucasus ; 
the  tnieTityus,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a  vulture  devoured  (as  poets  feign) ; 
for  80  doth  "Lilius  Giraldus  interpret  it  of  anxieties,  and  those  of  griping 
cares,  and  so  ought  it  to  be  understood.     In  all  other  maladies  we  seek  for 
Wp;  if  a  leg  or  an  arm  ake,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or  that 
we  have  an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  things  whatsoever  we  desire  help 
and  heahh,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means  possible,  it  may  be  pro- 
cored:  we  will  freely  part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  substance,  endure 
say  miseiy,  drink  bitter  potions,  swallow  those  distastful  pills,  suffer  our 
joyntsto  be  seared,  to  be  cut  off,  any  thing  for  future  health  ;  so  sweet,  so 
<*ttr,  so  precious  above  all  things  in  this  world  is  Ufe  :  'tis  what  we  chiefly 
<le«re,  k)ng  and  happy  days;  i^multos  da,  Jupiter,  annas!)  increase  of  years 
all  men  wish ;  but,  to   a  melancholy  man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so 
odious;  that  which  they  so  carefully  seek  to  preserve,  ''he  abhors,  he  alone. 
So  mtolerable  are  his  pains,  some  make  a  question,  gravioris  morbi  corporis 
a»  onimt,  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous :  but 
diere  is  no   comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  it;   multo  enim  savior 
longeque  est  atrocior  animi  quam  corporis  crucidatus  (Lem.  /.I.e.  12)  :  the 

leases  of  the  mind  are  far  more  grievous. Totum  hicprovulnere  corpus; 

Wy  and  soul  is  misaffected  here,  but  the  soul  especially.  So  Cardan  testi- 
^{de  rerum  var,  lib.  8.  40) :  yMaximus  Tyrius  a  Platonist,  and  Plutarch, 
haTe  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it.  ■  Dies  adimit  agritudinem  hominibus ; 
in  other  diseases  there  is  some  hope  likely ;  but  these  unhappy  men  are  bom 
to  misery,  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick  ;  the  longer  they  live,  the 
worse  they  are ;  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a 
nwm,  in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  maike  away  himself,  and  how 
^ose  men  that  so  do  are  to  be  censured.  The  Platonists  approve  of  it, 
*hat  it  is  lawful  in  such  cases,  and  upon  a  necessity.  Plotinus  {I.  de 
^titud.  c.  7),  and  Socrates  himself  defends  it,  (in  Platos  Phsedon):  if 
o»3f  man  labour  of  an  incurable  disease,  he  may  dispatch  himself,  if  it  be 

'  Kbtn  f  qnSs  bitus  scorplo,  &c.  Seneca,  Act.  4.  Here.  (Et.       i  Silina  Italicus.  '  Ub.  29.  •  Hie 

Ottis  imbooilas  et  faisosvitas  conslstlt,  ut  Tertullianl  rerbis  utar,  orat.  ad  martyr.  « ^^«*^-- ,.  „  V"- 
Swalii.  •  Perstns.  »  Quid  eat  mtsevius  In  titt,  qnam  Telle  morl?  Seneca.  y  Tom.  2.  UbeUo,  an 
««»*0«tpaMloBe»,«tc.        -Ter.  Digitized  by  ^OOQl€ 
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to  his  good,     Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  Cynicks,  and  Stoicks,  in  ge- 
neral affirm  it,  Epictetus  and  *  Seneca  amongst  the  rest :  quamcunque  veram 
esse  viam  ad  libertatem ;  any  way  is  allowable,  that  leads  to  liberty;  **let 
us  give  God  thanks,  that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will ;  ^  quid 
ad  hominem  claustra,  career,  custodia  ?  liberum  ostium  habet ;   death   is 
always  ready  and  at  hand.      Vides  ilium  prcBcip'item  locum,  illud  flumen? 
dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river,  that  pit,  that  tree  ?  there  is  liberty 
at  hand ;  effugia  servitutis  et  doloris  sunt,  as  tnat  Laconian  lad  cast  himself 
headlong,  {non  serviam,  aiebat  puer)  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.     Every  vein 
in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operjosi  exitus,  will  set  thee  free  :  quid  tua  re- 
fert,finem  facias  an  accipias  ?  there's  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  live  in  misary. 
Malum  est  necessitati  vivere ;  sed  in  necessitate  vivere,  necessitas  nulla  est. 
Ignavus,  qui  sine  caussd  moritur;  et  stultus  qui  cum  dolore  vivet  (Idem, 
epist,  58 ).     Wherefore  hath  our  mother  the  earth  brought  out  poisons  (saith 
^  Pliny)  in  so  great  a  quantity,  but  that  men  in  distress  might  make  away 
themselves  ?  which  kings  of  old  had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  incerta  fortunte 
venenum  sub  custode  promtum  (Livy  writes),  and  executioners  alwayes  at 
hand.     Speusippus,  being  sick,  was  met  by  Diogenes;  and,  carried  onpiis 
slaves  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher  :  but,  I  pity  thee  not, 
Quoth  Diogenes,  qui,  cum  talis  sis,  vivere  sustines:  thou  maist  be  freed  when 
thou  wilt, — meaning  by  death.     'Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido, 
and  Lucretia,  for  their  generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  volun- 
tarily die,  to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  free  themselves  from  misery,  to  save 
their  honour  or  vindicate  their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba 
(Syphax  wife)  did,  Hannibal  did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibius  Vinus,   and 
those  Campanian  senatours  in  Livy  {Dec.  3.  lib,  6),  to  escape  the  Roman  ty- 
ranny, that  poisoned  themselves.     Themistocles  drank  bulls  blood,  rather  than 
he  would  fight  against  his  countrey  ;  and  Demosthenes  chose  rather  to  drink 
poyson,  Publius  CrassifUus,  Censorius,  and  Plancus,  those  heroical  Romans, 
to  make  away  themselves,  than  to  fall  into  their  enemies  hands.     How  many 
myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might  I  remember, 


-qui  aibi  letum 


Inaont«fl  peperere  manu,  &c. 

^Rhasis,  in  the  Macchabees,  is  magnified  for  it,  Sampsons  death  approved. 
So  did  Saul  and  Jonas  sin  ;  and  many  worthy  men  and  women,  quorum  me- 
moria  celebratur  in  ecclesid,  saith  «  Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to  save 
their  chastity  and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken  (as  Austin  instances,  I.  1 . 
de  Civit,  Dei,  cap.  16).  Jerome  vindicateth  the  same  (inJonam);  and  Am- 
brose (/.  3.  de  virginilate)  commendeth  Pelagia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius  {lib.  8. 
cap.  15)  admires  a  Roman  matron  for  the  same  fact,  to  save  herself  from  the 
lust  of  Maxentius  the  tyrant.  Adelhelmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  calls  them 
beatas  virgines,  quce  sic,  Sfc.  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet, 
renowned  Roman  senator,  Tullys  dear  friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick, 
as  he  supposed,  of  an  incurable  disease,  vitamque  poduceret  ad  augendos 
dolores,  sine  spe  snluds,  was  resolved  voluntarily  by  famine  to  dispatch  him- 
self, to  be  rid  of  his  pain ;  and  when  Agrippa  and  the  rest  of  his  weeping 
friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osculantes  obsecrarent,  ne  id,  quod  natura 
cogeret,  ipse  accekraret,  not  to  offer  violence  to  himself — with  a  settled  r«- 
solution  he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of  his  good  intent,  and  not  seek 
to  dehor t  him  from  it ;  and  so  constantly  died,  precesque  eorum  tacit um/i 
sud  obstinaiione  depressif.     Even  so  did  Corellius  Rufus,  another  grave  sena- 

*  Patet  exitiu ;  si  pugnare  non  rultis,  licet  Aigere :  quia  voa  tenet  invitoa  ?    De  provid.  cap.  8.  *>  Aga- 

mus  Deo  gratias,  quod  nemo  invitus  in  vitA  teneri  potest.  '  Epist.  26.  Senec.  et  de  sacra.  2.  cap.  Ifi.  et 

Epist.  70.  et  12.  '  Lib.  2.  cap.  83.  Terra  mater  nostri  mis«rta.  •  Epist.  34.  71 .  82.  '  Mac  U.  43. 
»  Vindlcatlo  Apoc.  lib.  i      r\r\nU> 
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tor,  (by  the  relation  of  PliniusSecundus.fpi^/.  lib.  l.epist.  12.)  famish  himself 
todeam;pedibu$carreptu8y  cumincredibilescruciatusetindignissima  tormenta 
pateretury  a  cibis  omnino  abstinuit :  neither  he  nor  HispuUa  his  wife  could 
divert  him ;  but  destinatus  mori  obstinate  magis,  &c,  die  he  would,  and  die 
be  did.  So  did  Lycurgus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Empedocles,  with 
myriads.  Sec.  In  warrs,  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon  imminent  danger,  and 
present  death ,  is  accounted  valour  and  ms^animity;  ^  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
own,  and  many  a  thousands  mine  besides,  to  commit  wilful  murther  in  a 
Buumer,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a  glorious  thing ;  and  he  shall  be  crowned 
fcr  it  The  ^Massagetse  in  former  times,  J  Barbiccians,  and  I  know  not  what 
nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men,  after  seventy  years,  to  free  them  from 
those  grievances  incident  to  that  age.  So  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
Cfaoa;  because  their  aire  was  pure  and  good,  and  tlie  people  generally  long 
Bred,  antevertebant  fatum  suum,  priusquam  manci  forent,  aut  imbecillitas 
Mcederet,  papavere  vel  cicutd ;  with  poppy  or  hemlock  they  prevented  death. 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  Utopia,  commends  voluntary  death,  if  he  be  sibiaut 
aHis  molettuSy  troublesome  to  himself  or  others :  ^especially  if  to  live  be  a  tor- 
i^ent  to  him,  let  him  free  himself  with  his  own  hands  from  this  tedious  life, 
(ufrom  a  prison,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  freed  by  others,  *And  'tis  the  same 
tenent  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno,  of  old :  juste  sapiens  sibi  mortem  con- 
taseit,  si  in  acerbis  doloribus  versetur,  membrorum  mutilatione,  aut  morbis 
fgrt  curandis,  and  which  Plato  (9.  de  legibus)  approves,  if  old  age,  poverty, 
•gnominy,  &c.  oppress ;  and  which  Fabius expresseth  in  effect  (Preefat.  7.  In- 
ttitut.)  nemo  nisi  sua  culpa  diu  dolet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  China  (saith 
Mat  Ricchis  the  Jesuit)  ^  if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  fortunes,  or  tyred 
OMd  tortured  with  miserp,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and  many  times,  to 
tpite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at  their  door.  Tacitus  the  historian, 
Plutarch  the  philosopher,  much  approve  a  voluntary  departure,  and  Austin 
(de  civ.  Dei,  I.  I.e.  29)  defends  a  violent  death,  so  that  it  be  undertaken  in 
&  good  cause  :  nemo  sic  mortuus,  qui  non  fuerat  aliquando  moriturus :  quid 
OMtem  interest,  quo  mortis  genere  vita  istajiniatur,  quando  ille,  cuifnitur, 
itenm  mori  non  cogitur?  Sfc.  no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  volens  nolens, 
be  must  die  at  last ;  and  our  Ufe  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties :  who 
^oows  when  they  may  happen  ?  utrum  satius  est,  unam  perpeti  moriendo,  an 
ommes  timere  vivendo  !  "rather  suffer  one,  than  fear  all.  Death  is  better  than 
fl  bitter  life  (Ec.  30.  17)  :  <*  and  a  harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than,  by  once 
<lyiog,  to  be  freed  from  all.  Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  perswaded  I  know  not 
how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditors,  by  a  luculent  oration  he  made  of  the  mi- 
series of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves  :  and 
(baring  read  Platos  divine  tract  de  animd)  for  examples  sake,  led  the  way  first. 
I^t  neat  epigram  of  Callimachus  will  tell  you  as  much  : 

JiquL  vale.  Soil  com  dkeret  Ambradotet,         I     Morte  nihil  dignum  posnu :  sed  forte  FlAtonIs 
la  SlygfcM  fertnr  deallntiif  lacos,  |         Divini  yximlum  de  nece  legit  opus. 

^Caleous  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a  natural  death :  the  Circum- 
cellians  and  Donatiste,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away  : — 
^  many  such ;  *i  but  these  are  false  and  pagan  positions,  prophane  stoical 

'AsMMngrt  Tnrka  and  oChen.       'Bohenras,  de  moribus  gent.       JiElian.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.    Omnes  70 
•■■■■  nnMOi  Interilclant.  ^  Lib.  2.    Pneaertim  com  tormentum  et  vita  dt,  boni  ape  firetas,  acerbA 

vUtidnt  a  carccfe,  ae  eximat,  vel  ab  aliia  exlmi  aoi  Tolnntate  patlatur.  >  Nam  quia,  amphoram  ex. 

ifoaai,  fiecem  ezaorberet  >  (Seneca,  epiat.  68.)  quia  in  poenas  et  risum  vlTeret  ?  Stulti  eat  manere  in  vltA, 
am  rit  ot^er.  ■  Expedlt.  ad  Sinaa,  1. 1.  c.  9.     Vel  bonoram  deaperatione,  vel  nudonun  perpesaione, 

ftaefl  ft  fttigati,  vrt  manna  rloientaa  dbi  inferunt,  Tel,  ut  inimida  aula  legre  fadant,  &c.  ••  So  did 

r,  Gfliba,'  Vltellhia,  Otho,  AriatoUe  himaelf,  &c.  AJax  in  deapair,  Cleopatra  to  aare  her  honour. 


*  laotiM  dcU^tnr  <thi  vfrefe  in  timore  tot  mort>onun,  quam,  aemel  moriendo,  nullum  deinceps  formidare. 
'filli,  1,  in.  ^Laqoena  pnedana,  con.  1.  1.  o.    Qoidam,  nanflragio  fticto,  aroiaala  tribua  liberia 

"  —  "-,  sei  pneddU  illl  quldam  ex  prsaterenntUraa  laqueum:  a  llberato  reua  At  maleficU. 
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290  Prognosticks  of  Melancholy.        [Part.  1.  Sec.  4. 

paradoxes,  wicked  example^ :  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  deter- 
mine in  this  kind :  they  are  impious,  abominable,  and  upon  a  wrong  ground. 
No  evil  is  to  be  done,  that  good  may  come  ofit;  reclamat  Chrislus,  recla- 
mat  scriptura ;  God,  and  all  good  men  are  ''against  it.     He  that  stabs  an- 
other, can  kill  his   body :  but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own  soul. 
^Male  meretur,  qui  dat  mendico,  quod  edat ;  nam  et  illud  quod  dat,  perit ; 
et  ille  producit  vitam  ad  miseriam  :  he  that  gives  a  beggai*  an  almes  (as  that 
comical  poet  said)  doth  ill,  because  he  doth  but  prolong  his  miseries.     But 
Lactantius  (/.  6.  c.7,  de  vero  cultu)  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully 
confutes  it  (lib.  3.  de  sap.  cap,  18);  and  S.  Austin  (ep.  52.  ad  Macedonium^ 
cap.  61.  ad  Dulcitium  Tribunum)  :  so  doth  Hierom,  to  Marcella  of  Blsesillas 
death  :  non  recipio  tales  animas,  jrc  he  calls  such  men  martyres  stultts  phi- 
losophuB :  so  doth  Cyprian  {de  duplici  martyrio) :  si  qui  sic  moriantur,  aut 
in/irmitas,  aut  ambilio,  aut  dementia,  ^^^  ^^'  *  '^  nieer  madness  so  to  do, 
*  furor  est,  ne  moriare,  mori.     To  this  eSect  writes  Arist.  3.  Ethic.  Lipsius 
ManuduCy  ad  Stdicam  Philosophiam,  lib.  3.  dissertat.  23 :  but  it  needs  no 
confutation.     This  only  let  me  add,  that,  in  some  cases,  those  "hard  censures 
of  such  as  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some  desperate  fit  to 
others,  which  sometimes  they  do  by  stabbing,  slashing,  &c.  are  to  be  miti- 
gated, as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves  for  the  time,  or  found  to  have 
been  long  melancholy,  and  that  in  extremity  :  they  know  not  what  they  do, 
deprived  of  reason,  judgement,  all,  ^as  a  ship  that  is  void  of  a  pilot,  must 
needs  impigne  upon  the  next  rock,  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwreck.     ^P. 
Forestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  brethren,  that  made  away  them- 
selves, and,  for  so  foul  a  fact,  were  accordingly  censured  to  be  infiimously 
buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  use,  to  terrific  other*  (as  it  did  the  Milesian 
virgins  of  old) :  but  upon  farther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness, 
the  censure  was  *  revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul  was  by 
David  (2  Sam.  2.4),  and  Seneca  well  adviseth,  irascere  interfectori,  sed  mi- 
serere interfecti ;  be  justly  offended  with  him,  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pity 
him  now,  as  a  dead  man.     Thus  of  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose;  but 
what  shall  become  of  their  souls,  God  alone  can  tell ;  his  mercy  may  come 
inter  ponfem  etfontem,  inter  gladium  et  jugulum,  betwixt  the  bridge  and  the 
brook,  the  knife  and  the  throat.     Quod  cuiquam  contigit,  cuivis  potest :  who 
knows  how  he  may  be  tempted?     It  is  his  case ;  it  may  be  thine :  ^  Qua  sua 
sors  hodie  est,  eras  fore  vestra  potest.     We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and 
rigorous  in  our  censures,  as  some  are  :  charity  will  judge  best :  Grod  be  merci- 
ful unto  us  all ! 

'  See  LIpaliu,  Manuduc.  ad  SUrtcain  philoaoplUain,  Ub.  8.  diMert.  32.  D.  Kings  14.  Lect.  on  Jonu. 
n.  Abbot*  6.  Lect.  on  the  fame  prophet.  •  PUutus.  *  Martial.  •>  As  to  be  burled  out  of  Christian 
burial,  with  a  stake.  Idem  Plato  (9.  de  legibns)  tuU  separatim  sepeUrl,  onis  sibi  ipsis  mortem  coodseant, 
&c.  lose  their  goods,  &c.  *  Navis.  destituta  naudero,  in  tcrribiiem  allquem  scopuhim  implnflt. 

^  Obsenrat.  *■  Seneca,  tract.  1. 1.  8.  c.  4.  Lex,  homicida  insepultus  abjiclatnr :  contradldtor,  eo  quod 
afferre  slbl  nunus  coactns  sit  assidnis  malls )  snmmam  InfeUdtatcm  suam  in  hoc  remorit,  quod  existimabat 
llcere  misero  mori.       r  Buchanan,  Eleg.  Ub. 
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SYNOPSIS 

OF  TJU 

SECOND    PARTITION. 


Cireor 


Gknntl 
toaU, 


LMTfol 


4.  MadU 

Nature, 
whaoh 
conoemB 
and 


T  Sect,  2. 
Distetkal, 


wo  m  re- 
hrmimg 

BOB.iutiiral 
t^iap,  at  in 


Mm. 

1.  fnm  tke  devil,  Jtiagiciana,  witcheii  te%  by 
Unlawftil  I      charms,  spels,  incantations,  images,  &c. 
means       \  Qnmt,  1.  Whether   thej  can  cure  Aia^  or 
foiMddoi  I  other  such  like  diseases  ? 

QiMt/.  2.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  cure,  it  be 
lawfiil  to  seek  to  them  for  help  ? 

2.  Immediately  &om  God,  s  Jom  prmeipium,  by 
prayer,  &c. 

S.     C^iesr.  1.  Whether  Saints  and  their  reliquet 
ooQ-  can  kelp  this  infirmity  ? 

<^i€9t,  2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  in  this  case  to 
eue  to  them  for  aid  ? 
^     Subteci, 

1.  Physiciam,  in  whom  is  required 
wUehara      4.  Madi-           science,  confidence,  honesty,  &c. 

2.  Patientf  in  whom  is  required  obe- 
dience,  constancy,  willingness,  pa- 
tience, confidence,  bounty,  &c.  not 
to  practise  on  himself. 

3.  Phtfiiek,  f  Distetical  <r 
which       <  Pharmaceutical   ^ 

consists  of   Ichirurgicii  II 
Partienlar  to  t^  three  distinct  qpedes,  Q   Q   IIH 

^Snch  meats  as  are  easie  of  digestion,  well  dressed, 
hot,  sod,  &c.  young,  moist,  of  good  nourishment, 
&c. 
Bread  of  pure  wheat,  well  baked. 
Water  dear  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  too  strong,  &c. 
Matter  (  Mountain  birds,  partridge,  pheasants, 

^**"   J  Flesh  qMil»»  «W5. 

^-  (    ^^         I  ^^^i  capon,  mutton,  veal,  kid,  rab- 

1  8ub9.     \  [     bit,  &c. 
f  That  live  in  gravelly  watersi  as  pika, 

pearch,     trowt,      sea-fish,      solid, 

white,  &c. 
Borage,  bugloss,  bawm,  sueoory,  en* 

dive,  violets,  in  broth,  not  raw,  &c. 
Raisins  of  the  sun,  apples  corrected 

for  wind,    oranges,  &c.    parsnips, 

potatoes,  &c. 

2  Quan    I  ^''    '^^^'^^^^    ^^    usud    times  of   repast,  in 
titv^   I      **^  order,  not  before  the  first  be  concocted, 

"'       t     sparing,  not  overmuch  of  one  dish. 

2.  Rectification    of   retention   and  evacuation,  as  costiveness,  vanery, 
blee^ng  at  nose,  mouths  stopped,  baths,  &o. 

3.  Air,  rec-  T  Naturally  in  the  choice  and  site  of  our  countrey,  dwelling, 
tified,  with  1  place,  to  be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholsome,  pleasant,  &c. 
a  dif^sion  |  Artificially,  by  often  change  of  air,  avoiding  winds,  fogs, 
of  &  air.      L    tempests,  opening  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 

Of  body  and  mind,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting, 
I      riding,  shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fiJr 
4«  Eiereise.  I      fields,  galleries,  teonis,  bar. 

I  Of  mind,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.  to  see  plays,  masks, 
I      &c.  serious  studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 

5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  &c.  , 

6.  Rectification  of  passiong  and  perturbations  of  the  mi^bfd^OOQlC 

U  2 


r 


Diet  rec- 
tified. 
1.  Memb, 


Fish 


Herbs 

Fruits 
^and  roots 


At 
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MtmK  6. 
Passions 
and  pertur- 
bations of 
the  mind 
rectified. 


0 
Sect.  4. 
Pharmacen- 
tice^or  Phy- 
sicV  which 
ennsih  with 
medicines, 
withadi- 
gression  of 
this  kind  of 
physick,  is 
either 
Memb,  1. 
Subject.  1. 


Synopsis  of  the  Second  Partition. 

Substet. 

From  1.  By  using  all  good  means  of  help,  confessing  to  a  friend,  flee, 

himself        Avoiding  tXi  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 

Not  giving  way  to  passions,  but  resisting  to  his  utmost. 

-2.  By  fair  a&d  foul  means,  counsel,  comfort,  good  per8wasi<»i» 
witty  devices,  fictions,  and  if  it  be  possible,  to  satisfie  his  mind. 

3.  Musick  of  all  sorts  aptly  applyed. 

4.  Mirth,  and  merry  company. 

1.  General  discontents  and  grievances  satisfied. 

2.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformity  of  body, 
from  his       o^ .  ^                 sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  &e. 

^friends.     (   ^  ^1  JLi^        3.  Poverty  and  want,  and  such  calamities  and  ad- 
versities. 

4.  Against  servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment, 
binishment,  &c. 

5.  Against  vain  fears,  sorrows  for  death  of  friends, 
or  otherwise. 

6.  Against  envy,  livor,  hatred,   malice,  emulation, 
ambition,  and  self-love,  Sec, 

7.  Against  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  contempts, 
disgraces,  contumelies,  slanders,  and  scofis,  &c. 

8.  Against  all  other  grievous  and  ordinary  symp- 
tomes  of  this  disease  of  melancholy. 

^  To  the  heart ;  borage,  buglosse,  scononera, 

I       &c. 
Simples  To  the  head  ;  balm,  hops,  nenuphar,  &c. 

altering     ^  Herbs.      Liver  ;  eupatory,  artemisia,  fire, 
melan-  (    Stomach ;  wormwood,  centory,  peniroyal. 

choly,  3.Sif^f.      Spleen  ;  ceterach,  ash,  tamerisk. 

with  a  di-y  To  purifie  the  blood  ;  endive,  succory,  &c 

gression    |  1^  Against  wind ;  origan,  fennel,  aniseed,  &c. 


Sect.  3. 
A  consola- 
tory digres- 
sion, con- 
taining re- 
medies to  all 
discontents 
and  passions 
of  the  mind. 


ofexotick     ^ 

simples 

2.  Subs.     ^ 


Pretioas   stones;    as   smaragdes,   chelidonies,    &c. 
Minerals ;  as  gold,  &c. 


Wines ;  as  of  hellebor,  bugloste, 

tamerisk,  &c. 
Syrups  of  borage,  buglosse,  hops, 

epithyme,  endive,  succory,  &c. 


fluids 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  adi' 
gression 
of  com- 
pounds. 
\^1.  Subi, 


3 

a 


"  Conserves  of  violets,  maidenhair, 
con-  borage,  buglosse,  roses,  &c. 

sisting.  I  Confections  ;  treacle,  Mithridate, 
[      edegmes  or  linctures 

Diambra,  dianthos. 
Diamargaritum  calidum. 
Diamoschum  dulce. 
Electuarium  de  gemmis. 
Ltetificans  Galeni  et  Rhasis. 

?  Diamargaritum  frigidnm. 
J  Diarrhodon  abbatis. 
)   Diacorolli,  diacodium  wiA  their 
col<*  L     tablets. 

Condites  of  all  sorts,  &c. 


rOyls  of  camomile,  violets,  roses.  Sec 
Oyntments,  alabastritum,  populeum,  &c. 
\  Liniments,    plasters,    cerotes,     cataplasmi, 
frontals,  fomentations,  epithemes,  sacks, 
Ptirging  a  I     bags,  odoraments,  posies,  &c. 
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Particular  to  the  three  distmct  species  O  M  "i.  o 


Out- 
wardly 
used,  as 


.2. 


'  Simples 

melan- 
cholj. 
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Uowani!    L '^^'*''*^**^^»  lawrell,  white  hellebor,  Bcilla,  or 


msTomits.  J      °^7^^»  antimony,  tobacco. 


or 

Down- 
ward. 


f  More  gentle ;  as  sena,  epithyme,  polypody,  myroba- 
I      lanes,  fumitory,  &c. 

I  Stronger ;  AloSs,  lapis  Armenos,  lapis  laxuli,  black 
w      hellebor. 


(Month 


^1  r  Liquid,    as   potions,   julips,    syrups, 
^  I  _  wine  of  hellebor,  bngloss,  &c. 


/ enpenor 
parts. 


3.  StOs. 
Com- 
pounds 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 


D.    Chyrurgical  physick, 
vhkh  consists  otMemd.3, 


Solid,  as  lapis  Annenus,  and  lazuli, 
piUs  of  Indy,  pills  of  fumitory,  &c. 

Electuaries,  diasena,  confection  of  ha- 
mech,  hierologladinm,  &c. 

Not  swallowed,  as  gargarisms,  masticato- 
•    ries.  Sec. 

Nostrils  /  Sneezing  powders,  odoraments,  perfumes, 

Inferiour  parts,  as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  suppositories 
of  CastUian  soap,  honey  boiled,  &c. 

f  Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  almost,  and  all  the  distinct  species. 

With  knife,  horsleeches. 

Cupping-glasses. 

Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,  boaring. 

Dropax  and  sinapismus. 
C  Issues  to  several  parts,  and  upon  several  occasions. 


S  Stet.b. 
Ctreof 
^-me- 
^"acWy. 
"  i.  1. 


/     1.  Skhitct, 

Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juice,  moistning,  easie  of  digestion. 
Good  air. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinary. 
Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature. 

Exercise  of  body  and  mind  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss,  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  perturbations  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Blood-letting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  corrupt,  in  the  arm, 
forehead,  &c.  or  with  cupping-glasses. 

Preparatives ;  as  syrup  of  borage,  bugloss,  epithymci  hops, 
with  their  distilled  waters,  &c. 

Purgers ;  as  Montanus  and  Matthiolus  helleborismus,  Quer- 

3.  Prepara-  j  cetanus,  syrup  of  hellebor,  extract  of  hellebor,  pulvis  Uali, 
tives  and  ^  antimony  prepared,  Rulandi  aqua  mirabilit ;  which  are  used , 
purgers.  If  gentler  medicines  will  not  take  place;  with  Amoldus, 

vmum  buglossaiumt  sens,  cassia,  myrobalanes,  aurum  pota* 
bile,  or  before  Hamech,  pil.  Indse.  hiera.  pil.  de  lap.  Ar- 
meno,  lazuli. 

,  Cardans  nettles,  frictions,  clysters,  suppositories,  sneezings, 
masticatories,  nasals,  cupping-glasses. 
To  open  the  haemorrhoids  with  horsleeches,  to  apply  hors- 
leeches to  the  forehead  without  scarification,  to  the  shoul- 
ders, thighs. 
Issues,  boaring,  cauteries,  hot  irons  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown. 

A  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink. 

Bezoars  stone,  amber,  spice. 

Conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  roses,  fumitory. 

Confection  of  alcbermes. 

BleeiuaH%m  UBt\fican9  Galeni  et  iZAosif,  4rc. 

Diamargaritumfrig.  diaboraginaium,  ^v.  ^ 


4.  Avert- 


5.  Cordials, 
resoWers, 
hinderers. 


Google 
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6.  GMTtet- 

on  of  acci- 
dents, BB, 


Odoraments  of  roses,  yiolets. 

Irrigations  of  the  head,  witk  the  decoctions  of  nymphea,  let- 

tSce,  maUows,  &c. 
Epithemes,  oyntments,  bags  to  the  hevt. 
Fomentations  of  ^l  for  the  bellj. 
Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  wbkh  were  sod  mDows,  Tiolets, 

roses,  water-lilies,  borage  flawais,  nuns  heads,  &c. 


'  Simples 


^Inwardly 
taken, 


Com- 
pomnds. 


f 


'  Poppy,  nymphea,  lettioe,  roses 
purslane,  henbane,  mandralfa, 
nightshade,  opivm,  &c. 
Liquid,  as  syraps  of  poffy,  ver- 
basco,  Tiolets,  roses. 
.  Solid,  as  requie§  NickoM^  PMi- 
hmium,  RamtmMm,  laudanum 
[^     Paracelti. 

Oyls  of  nymphea,  poppy,  yiolets,  roses, 
mandrake,  nutmegs. 

Odoraments  of  vinegar,  rose-water,  opium. 

FrontaU  of  rose-cake,  rose^Tinegar,  nutmeg. 
^  Oyntments,  alabastritum,  unguentum  popu- 
leujB,  simple  or  mixt  with  opium. 

Irrigations  of  the  head,  feet,  spunges,  mn- 
sick,  murmur  and  noise  of  waters. 

Frictions  of  the  head,  and  outward  parts, 
sacculi  of  henbane,  wormwood  at  his  pil- 
low, &c. 


Q  2,  Memb 
Cure  of  me- 
lancholy orer 
the  body. 


■- 


m  Cuie 
of  Hypo- 
chondria 
calor 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 


Outward 
ly  used,  as 


Against  terrible  dieams ;  not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  peaae,  cab- 
bage, ^anisom,  meats  heary  of  digestion,  use  bawm,  harts- 
tongue,  &c. 

Againstruddiness  and  blushing,  inward  andoutward  remedies. 

'  Diet,  preparatiTes,  purges,  STerters,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before : 
j  Phlebotomy,  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent. 
]  To  correct  sind  cleanse  the  blood  with  fumitory,  sena,  succory,  dandelion, 
(^      endive,  &c. 

Subwet  1. 
Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 
Diet,  preparatiTea,  acrevters,  cordials,  puigeis,  as  before,  saving  that  they  must 

not  be  so  Tehement. 
Use  of  peny-royal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath  cured  many. 
To  provoke  urine  with  anniseed,  daucns,  asarem,  &c.  and  stoola,  if  need  be, 

by  clysters  and  suppositories. 
To  respect  the  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondries. 
To  use  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  Tomit  after  meals  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

fGalanga,  gentian,  enula,  angelica,  cads^ 
Roots,  <      mus  aromaticus,  zedoary,  china,  condSte 
I     ginger,  &c. 

[  Peniroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay  leaves,  and 
berries,    scordium,   bettaay,  Uvander, 
camomile,  centaury,  wormwood,  cumin, 
I       broom,  orange  pills. 

Snices  /  ^'^^>^*'<'*  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
apices,  -^     xnxuk,  zedoary  with  wine,  &c. 

Seeds    /  Aniseed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  cari,  cumin, 

'  \  nettle,  bayes,  parsley,  grana  paradisi. 

^  f  Dianisum,  diagalanga,  diaciminum,  diacalaminthes, 

g  j      electuarium  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  lazativa, 

B  /      &c.  pnlvis  carminativus,  et  pulvis  descrip.     An- 

tidotario  Florentino,  aromaticum  rosatum,  Mith- 

ridate. 

Outwardly  used,  as  cupping-glasses  to  the  hypoohondries  witiiout 

scarification,  oyl  of  camomile,  rue,  anniseed,  their  decoctions,  he. 
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^Inwardly 
taken. 


To  expel 
^wind, 


Herbs,  i 
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THE 

SECOND  PARTITION. 

THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


(•SECTION. 
THE  FIRStJ  member. 

[subsection. 


Unlawful  Cures  rejected 

IvrrrEBATE  melancholy,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  be  a  contmuate,  inex- 
oiable  disease,  hard  to  be  cared,  accompanying  them  to  their  graves  most 
pan  (as  *  Montanus  observes),  yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that 
which  is  most  violent,  or  at  least  (according  to  the  same  ^  author)  it  may  he 
mitigated  and  much  eased.  Nil  desperandum.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure,  but 
not  impossible  for  him  that  is  most  grievously  affected,  if  he  be  willing  to  be 


Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure, 
which  I  have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of  the  causes ;  first  general^  then 
particular;  and  those  according  to  their  several  species.  Of  these  cures 
iome  be  lawful,  some  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and  often 
twed,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted :  as,  first,  whether,  by  these 
diabolical  means,  which  are  more  commonly  practis^  by  the  devil  and  his 
ministers,  sorcerers,  witches,  magicians,  &c.  by  spells,  cabalistical  words, 
chams,  characters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philtres,  incantations,  &c.  this 
disease  and  the  hke  may  be  cured  ?  and  if  they  may,  whether  it  be  lawful  to 
make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such 
means  in  any  case  ?  The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  ques- 
tioned amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Valesius,  cont. 
med,  Ub.  5.  cap,  6.  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heumius,  /.  3.  pract,  med,  cap,  28. 
CttEus,  lib.  16.  c.  16.  Delrio,  tom,  3.  Wierus,  lib,  2.  de  pr<Bstig,  dam, 
Uxmius,  Lavater,  de  spect,  part,  2.  cap,  7.  HollMrenner  the  Lutheran  in 
Pistorium,  Polydor  Virg.  /.  I.  de  prodig,  Tandlerus,  Lemnius,  (Hippo- 
crates, and  Avicenna  amongst  the  rest)  deny  that  spirits  or  devils  have  any 
power  over  ns,  refer  all  (with  Pomponatius  of  Padua)  to  natural  causes  and 
immours.  Of  the  other  opinion  are  Bodinus,  DcBmonomantice,  lib,  3.  cap,  2, 
Amohlus,  Marcellus  Empiricus,  J.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus,  Apodix,  Magic, 
Agrippa,  lib,  2.  de  occult,  Philos,  cap,  36.  69.  71.  72.  et  I.  3.  c.  23,  et  10. 
Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  vit.  ccelit,  compar,  cap,  13.  15,  18.  21.  Sfc,  Galeottus, 
depromiscud  doct,  cap,  24.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Tom,  2.  Plin.  lib,  28.  c.  2. 
Stiabo,  lib,  15.  Geog,  Leo.  Suavius;  Goclenius  de  ung,  armar,  Oswoldus 
Crolhus,  Emestus  Burgravius,  D*".  Flud,  &c. — Cardan  (de  subt,)  brings 
many  proofs  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and  Solomons  decayed  works,  old  Hermes, 
Artestus,  Costaben  Luca,  Picatrix,  &c.  that  such  cures  may  be  done.     They 

•OoMlLSM.iMilMMtltilo.        »Oooifl.aS.    Ant  cuwbltor.  wit  c«te  into«pj|^|^^|^^o^Q [£ 
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can  make  fire  it  shall  not  burn,  fetch  back  thieves  or  stoln  goods,  shew  their 
absent  faces  in  a  glass,  make  serpents  lye  still,  stanch  blood,  salve  gouts, 
epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tooth-ach,  melancholy,  et  omnia  mundi  mah^ 
make  men  immortal,  young  again,  as  the  ^  Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have 
done  by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  some,  which  juglers  in  ^  China  maintain  still 
(as  Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  skill  in  physick, 
and  some  of  our  modem  chy mists  by  their  strange  Hmbecks,  by  their  spels, 
philosophers  stones  and  charms.  *  Many  doubt,  saith  Nicholas  Taurellus, 
whether  (he  devil  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath  not  made;  and  some  flatly 
deny  it :  howsoever  common  experience  confirmes  to  our  astonishment j  that 
magicians  can  work  such  feats  y  and  that  the  devil  without  impediment  can 
penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  cure  such  maladies,  by 
means  to  us  unknown,  Daneus,  in  his  tract,  de  Sortiariis,  subscribes  to  thu 
of  Taurellusi ;  Erastus  {de  Lamiis)  maintaineth  as  much ;  and  so  do  most 
divines,  that,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience,  they  can 
commit  ^agentes  cum  patientibus,  folligere  semina  rerum,  eaque  materia^ 
applicare,  as  Austin  infers  {de  Civ,  Dei,  et  de  Trinit,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  et  8)i 
they  can  work  stupend  and  admirable  conclusions :  we  see  the  eJETects  only, 
but  not  the  causes  of  them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures. 
Sorcerers  are  too  common ;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white  witches  (as  they 
call  them),  in  every  village,  which,  if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  almost  au 
infirmities  of  body  and  mind — serva fores  m  Latine ;  and  they  have  commonly 
S'.  Catherines  wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part 
about  them ;  resistunt  incantatorum  prastigiis,  (^  Boissardus  writes)  morbos 
a  sagis  motos  propulsant,  j*c.  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer,  ^  or  not  to  be- 
lieve, were  to  run  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  incredulity,  saith 
Taurellus.  Leo  Suavius,  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus,  secmes  to  make  it 
an  art  which  ought  to  be  approved  ;  Pistorius  and  others  stifly  maintain  the 
use  of  charmes,  words,  characters,  &c.  Ars  vera  est ;  sed  pauci  artifices 
reperiuntur;  the  art  is  true,  but  there  be  but  a  few  that  have  skill  in  it. 
Marcellus  Donatus  {lib.  2.  de  hist.  mir.  cap.  1)  proves,  out  of  Josephus  eight 
books  of  antiquities,  that  *  Solomon  so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by 
spels,  charmes,  and  drove  away  devils,  and  that  Eleazar  did  as  much  before 
Vespasian.  Langius  (in  his  med.  epist.)  holds  Jupiter  Menecrates,  that  did 
80  many  stupend  cures  in  his  time,  to  have  used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no 
other  than  a  magician.  Many  famous  cures  are  daily  done  in  this  kind ;  the 
devil  is  an  expert  physician  (as  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  1.  c.  18):  and 
God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  produce  such  effects, 
as  Lavater  {cap,  3.  lib,  8.  part.  3.  cap.  1),  Polyd,  Virg.  {lib.  1.  de  prodigiis), 
Delrio,  and  others,  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done :  and,  Paracels.  ( Tom, 
4.  de  morb,  ament,)  stifly  maintains,  J  they  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  but  by 
spells,  seals,  and  spiritual  physick.  ^  Arnoldus  {lib.  de  sigillis)  sets  down 
the  making  of  them ;  so  doth  Rulandus,  and  many  others. 

Hoc  posito,  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is,  whether  it  be 
lawful,  in  a  desperate  case,  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a  wisard's  advice.  Tis 
a  common  practice  of  some  men  to  go  first  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  physi- 
cian ;  if  one  cannot,  the  other  shall : 

Flectere  si  nequeunt  Saperos,  AcheronU  mocebunt. 

*  Vide  Rcnatum  Moray,  Anlm.  in  scholam  Salernit.  c.  38.    Si  ad  40  annot  possent  prodacere  vitaoit  car 
non  ad  centum  ?  si  ad  centum,  cur  non  ad  mllle  ?  *  Hist.  Clilncnaium.  •  AUI  dubltant  an  daemon 

possit  morbos  cnrara  quos  non  fecit  j  alii  negant ;  sed  quotidiana  experientia  confirmat,  magos  magno 
multorum  itupore  morbos  curare,  singulas  corporis  partes  citra  impedimentnm  permeara,  et  medils  nobis 
ignotis  curare.  'Agentia  cum  patientibus  coi^ungunt.  f  Cap.  11.  de  Servat.  ^  Haec  alii  rident :  sed 
vereor,  ne,  dam  nolumus  esse  crrauU,  vitium  non  emigiamus  incredulitatis.  Refert  Solomonem  mentis 

morbos  curftsse,  et  d«mones  abeffisse  ipsos  carminibus,  quod  et  coram  Vespaslano  f  edt  Eleaaer.  i  Sptrl- 
tnales  morbl  sjrtrltaaUter  curarl  oebent.       ^  Siglllum  ex  anro  pecuUarl  ad  melsuadioUBmr|<^  p 
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^It  mattert  not^  saith  Paracelsus,  whether  it  be  God  or  the  devily  angels  or 
uMcUan  ijnritSf  cure  him^  so  that  he  be  eased.  If  a  man  fall  into  a  ditch,  (as 
he  prosecutes  it)  what  matter  is  it  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ? 
•ndif  I  be  troubled  with  such  a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil  himself, 
or  toy  of  his  ministers,  by  God*8  permission,  redeem  me  ?  He  calls  a  ™  ma- 
gidsn  Gods  minister  and  his  vicar,  applying  that  of  vos  estis  Dii  prophanely 
to  them  (for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastus,  part,  i  .foL  45) ;  and  elsewhere 
be  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a  good  faith,  °a  strong  imagination,  and 
tkeif  shall  Jindjhe  effects ;  let  divines  say  to  the  contrary  what  they  will. 
He  proves  and  'contends  that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise  be  cured : 
mcamtatione  arti^  incantatione  curari  debent ;  if  they  be  caused  by  incanta- 
tioD,  *they  must  be  cured  by  incantation.  Constantinus  (/.  4.)  approves  of 
flidi  rem^ies :  Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  ^Erodius  {rerum  Judic,  lib,  3.  tit. 7), 
Sabcetos,  Godefridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them,  modo  sint  dd 
studtatem,  qucB  a  magisfiunt,  secus  non  ;  so  they  be  for  the  parties  good,  or 
BOC  at  all.  But  these  men  are  confuted  by  Remigius,  Bodinus  {dam,  lib.  3. 
€^.2),Godelinannus  (/.  1.  cop.  8),  Wierus,  Delrio  {lib,  6,  quast,  2,  Tom,  3. 
mag,  inguis,)  Erastus  (de  Lamiis)  :  all  Pour  divines,  schoolmen,  and  such 
u  write  cases  of  conscience,  are  against  it;  the  scripture  it  self  absolutely 
forbids  it  as  a  mortal  sin  {Levit.  cap.  18.  19.  23.  Deut.  18.  ^c,  Rom.  8.  19). 
Evil  is  not  to  be  done^  that  good  may  come  of  it.  Much  better  it  were  for 
such  patients  that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  misciy  in  this  life,  than  to 
iaoid  their  souls  health  for  ever;  and  (as  DeLrio  counselleth)  ^much  better 
dye  than  be  so  cured.  Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  re- 
ooedies,  and  magical  exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar,  Ireneeus, 
Tertullian,  Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such ;  and  magick  it  self 
bsth  been  publickly  professed  in  some  universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in 
Spsm,  and  Cracovia  m  Poland  :  but  condemned,  anno  1318,  by  the  chancel- 
loor  and  university  of '  Paris.  Our  pontifical  writers  retain  many  of  these  ad- 
jontions  and  forms  of  exorcisms  still  in  their  church ;  besides  those  in  baptism 
Qsed,  they  exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in  Christs 
Bame.  Ilead  Hieron.  Mengus,  cap,  3.  Pet.  Tyreus,  part,  3.  cap,  8.  what  exor- 
^fom  they  prescribe,  besides  those  ordinary  means  of  *Jire,  suffumigations, 
^ktSy  cutting  the  air  with  swords,  cap,  57.  herbs,  odours  :  of  which  Tostatus 
treats,  2  Reg.  cap,  16.  qutest.  43.  You  shaU  find  many  vain  and  frivolous  su- 
perstitious forms  of  exorcisms  among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 

MEMB.  II. 
Lawful  Cures,  first  from  God, 
Being  so  clearly  evinced  as  it  is,  all  unlawful  cures  are  to  be  refused,  it 
remains  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  admitted ;  and  those  are  commonly  such 
'Huch  God  hath  appointed,  ^by  vertue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c. 
•nd  the  like,  which  are  prepared  and  applyed  to  our  use,  by  art  and  industry 
of  physicians,  who  are  the  dispensers  m  such  treasures  for  our  good,  and  to 
^"^  honoured  for  necessities  sake — Gods  intennediate  ministers,  to  whom,  in 

'lib.  1.  de  occult.  Philos.  Nihil  refert,  an  Dens  an  diaboltui,  angell  an  Immundl  splritus,  segro  opem 
ffnex,  modo  morboa  curetor.  *  Mafua  minister  et  vicariui  Dei.  "  Utere  forti  inuiginatione»  et 

<xpcri«1s  cffectam }  dicant  in  advennro  quidquid  Tolunt  theologi.  •  Idem  Plinius  contendit,  quoa- 

^w  fmt  voarboB,  qui  incantationibos  solum  curentur.  *  Qui  talibus  credunt,  ant  ad  eonim  doroos 

c^istca*  ant  sois  domibos  introdncunt,  aut  interrogant,  sdant  se  fidem  Christianam  et  baptlsmum  pnerari- 
c^t  et  apostatas  esse.  Austin,  de  auperet.  observ.  Hoc  pacto  a  Deo  defidtur  ad  dlabolum.  P.  Mart, 
^^lort  piKstat  quam  supentitiose  sanari»  Disquis.  mag.  1.  2.  c.  3.  sect.  1.  quest.  1.  Tom.  fi.  '  P.  Lum. 

bwL         •  Sufitns,  gladlomm  ictus,  &c.  *  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth ;  and  he 

that  Is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,  Ecdns.  38. 4.  "  My  son,  flail  not  in  thy  sickness,  but  pray  unto  the 

l4iil)  «Bd  he  will  make  thee  whole,  Ecchu.  86.  9.  Hue  omne  prindplnm,  hue  refer  ezitum.  Hor.  8. 
c>na.Od.S. 
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our  infirmities,  we  are  to  seek  for  help :  yet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or 
wholly,  upon  them.  A  Jove  principinm ;  we  must  first  begin  with  prayer, 
and  then  use  physick ;  not  one  without  the  other,  but  both  together.  To 
pray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  means,  is  to  do  like  him  in  JEsop,  that,  when 
nis  cart  was  stalled,  lay  flat  on  his  back,  and  cryed  aloud, "  Help,  Hercules  !" 
but  that  was  to  little  purpose,  except,  as  his  friend  advised  hhn,  rotis  tute  ipse 
annitaris,  he  whipt  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
God  works  by  means,  as  Christ  cured  the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle. 
Orandum  esty  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  As  we  must  pray  for  heaHb 
of  body  and  mind,  so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  and  con* 
tinue  it.  Some  kind  of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
both  necessarily  required,  not  one  without  the  other.  For  sdl  the  physick  we 
can  use,  art,  excellent  industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calling  upon  God  : 
Nil  juvat  immensos  Cratero  promittere  monies :  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for 
help,  run,  ride,  except  God  bless  us. 

■  wm  Siculie  dapes  I  •  Non  domos  et  fundus,  non  «ri8  aoemu  et  tnri* 

^  Dulcero  cUborabant  Mporem :  .Sgroto  poisant  domiiio  dedncere  febra. 

Non  aTluin  cithaneva  cmntut ,  ■  | 

s  With  honse,  with  Und,  with  money,  and  with  gold. 
The  mastcn  ferer  will  not  be  contrord. 

We  must  use  prayer  and  physick  both  together :  and  so,  no  doubt,  our  prayers 
will  be  available,  and  our  physick  take  effect.  'Tis  that  Hezekiah  practised 
(2  Kings  20),  Luke  the  Evangelist ;  and  which  we  are  enjoined  (Coloss.  4), 
not  the  patient  only,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  an  heathen, 
required  this  in  a  good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Gralen.  lib,  de  Plat,  et  Hipp, 
dog,  lib,  9.  c.  15 ;  and  in  that  tract  of  his,  an  mores  sequantur  temp.  cor.  c.  1 1 . 
'tis  that  which  he  doth  inculcate,  ^and  many  others.  Hyperius,  (in  his  first 
book  de  sacr.  script,  led.)  speaking  of  that  happiness  and  good  success  which 
all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures,  'tells  them,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  except y  with  a  true  faith,  they  call  upon  God,  and  (each  their 
patients  to  do  the  like.  The  council  of  I^teran  {Canon,  22.)  decreed  they 
should  do  so  :  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much.  Whatso- 
ever thou  takest  in  hand,  (saith  "Gregory)  let  God  be  of  thy  counsel :  consult 
with  him,  that  healeth  those  that  are  broken  in  heart,  (Psal.  147.  3.)  and 
bindeth  up  their  sores.  Otherwise,  as  the  prophet  Jeremy  {cap,  46.  11)  de- 
nounced to  ^gypt,  in  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines ;  for  thou  shalt 
have  no  health.  It  is  the  same  ccKinsel  which  ^Comineus,  that  politick  his- 
toriographer, gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy 
overthrow  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  means  of  which  he  was  extreamly 
melancholy,  and  sick  to  death,  in  so  much  that  neither  physick  nor  perswa- 
sion  could  do  him  any  good, — perceiving  his  preposterous  error  belike,  ad- 
viseth  all  great  men,  in  such  cases,  ^/o  pray  first  to  God  with  all  submission 
and  penitency ,  to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to  use  physick.  The  very  same 
fault  it  was,  which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Juda,  that  he  relyed 
more  on  physick  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  amend 
it.  And  'tis  a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  all  other  sorts  of  men.  The  pro- 
phet David  was  so  observant  of  this  precept,  that,  in  his  greatest  misery  and 
vexation  of  mind,  he  put  this  rule  first  into  practice  :  (Psal.  77.  3)  When  I  am 

'*  Mosick  and  fine  fare  can  do  no  good.  *  Hor.  1.  1.  ep.  2.  *  Sint  Crcesl  et  CnasA  licet,  non  boa 

Pactolus,  aureas  undas  agena,  eripiet  unquam  e  miaerila.  r  Sdentia  de  Deo  debet  In  medico  infisa 

esse.  Mesue  Arabs.  Sanat  omnea  languorea  Deus.  For  you  shall  pray  to  your  Lord,  that  he  would 
prosper  that  which  is  given  for  ease,  and  then  use  physick  for  the  prolonging  of  life.  Ecclua.  Sd.  4. 
■  Omnes  optant  quamdam  in  niedicin&  felicltatem ;  sea  hanc  non  est  quod  expectent,  nisi  Deum  veri  Ade 
invocent,  atque  tegros  similiter  ad  ardentem  vocationem  excitent.  •  Lemniua  e  Gregor.  exhor.  ad 

Tltam  opt.  instlt.  c.  48.    Quidquid  meditaris  aggredi  aut  perficere,  Deum  in  consilium  adhibdo.  ^  Com- 

mentar.  lib.  7.  Ob  Infelicem  pugnam  contristatus,  in  segritudinem  Incidit,  ita  ut  a  medlds  ciirarl  non 
posset.  •  In  his  animi  malls,  prlnceps  imprimis  ad  Dmun  precetur,  et  peccatia  venlam  exoret ;  inde  ad 
medidnam,  &c. 
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f,  I  will  think  on  Ood.  (Psal.  86. 4.)  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy 
tenant^  for  unto  thee  I  lift  up  my  soul.  (And  verse  7.)  In  the  day  of  trou* 
kU  wdl  I  ecdlnpom  thee,  for  thou  hearest  me.  (Psal.  54.  1.)  Save  me,  O 
Oody  bfy  thy  name^  9fc.  (Psal.  82.  Psal.  20.)  And  'tis  the  common  practice 
of  til  good  men  :  (F^.  107.  13)  when  their  heart  wa»  humbled  with  heam- 
nets,  they  cryed  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from 
their  diitress.  And  they  have  found  good  success  m  so  doing,  as  David  con- 
fe«eth(PBai.  30.  12)  :  Thon  hast  turned  my  moumina  into  joy ;  thou  hast 
ipomd  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness.  Tnerefore  he  adviseth  all 
olheiitodo  the  like:  (Psal.  31.  24.)  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be 
stro^,  and  he, shall  esUiblish  your  heart.  It  is  reported  by  ^'Suidas,  speak- 
isgof  Hezekiah,  that  there  was  a  ereat  book  of  old,  of  king  Solomons  writing, 
wSicfa  contained  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as 
thej  came  into  the  temple :  but  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be 
taken  away,  because  it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in  call- 
ing and  rdyifig  upon  God,  out  of  a  con6dence  on  those  remedies.  ^Minutius, 
tint  worthy  consul  of  Rome,  in  an  oration  he  made  to  his  souldiers,  was  much 
oftnded  with  them,  and  taxed  their  ignorance,  that,  in  their  misery,  called 
more  on  him  than  upon  God.  A  general  fault  it  is  all  over  the  world ;  and 
Minotius  his  speech  concerns  us  all :  we  rely  more  on  physick,  and  seek  oflner 
lo  physicians,  than  to  God  himself.  As  much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe, 
18  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly  their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordi- 
nary receipts  and  medicines  many  times,  than  to  him  that  made  them.  I 
voud  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  re- 
member that  of^Siracides,  (Ecc.  1.  12.)  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and 
gladness,  and  rejoicing .  The  fear  of  the  Lord  maheth  a  merry  heart,  and 
pveth  gladness  and  joy,  and  long  life ;  and  all  such  as  prescribe  physick,  to 
begin  in  nomine  Dei,  as  ^  Mesne  did,  to  imitate  Leelius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus, 
thttt,  in  all  his  consultations,  still  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success 
ofkn  business;  and  to  remember  that  of  Crato,  one  of  their  predecessors, 
fttge  avaritiam  ;  et  sine  oratione  et  invocatione  Dei  nihil  facias ;  avoid  co- 

B,  and  do  nothing  without  invocation  upon  Grod. 


MEMB.  111. 
Whether  it  be  lawful  to  seek  to  Saints  for  aid  in  this  disease. 
That  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts :  but,  whether  we  should  pray 
to  saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  law- 
Wly  controverted — whether  their  images,  shrines,  rehques,  consecrated  things, 
holy  water,  medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease.  The  papists,  on  the  one 
side,  stiffly  maintain,  how  many  melancholy,  mad,  dsemoniacal  persons  are 
dafly  cured  at  S*.  Anthonies  church  in  Padua,  at  S*.  Vitus  in  Germany,  by  our 
lady  of  Lauretta  in  Italy,  or  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the  Low  Countreys,  ^quce  et 
eecis  lumen,  agris  salutem,  mortuis  vitam,  claudis  gressum  reddit,  omnes 
merhos  corporis,  animi,  curat,  et  in  ipsos  damones  imperium  exercet :  she 
ciTes  halt,  lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  commands  the 
devil  himself,  saith  Lipsius :  25000  in  a  day  come  thither :  ^qnisnisi  numen  in 
illmn  locum  sic  induxit  ?  who  brought  them  ?  in  auribus,  in  oculis  omnium 
gesta,  nova  novitia;  new  news  lately  done;  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full  of  her 
ewes;  and  who  can  relate  them  all?     They  have  a  proper  saint  almost  for 

*  Gns.  Thokw.  To.  3.  1.  28.  c.  7.  SynUuc.  lo  Tettibulo  tanpli  Solomonis  liber  remedtorum  cujusqua 
■oiW  Mt,  qoem  rerulaU  Etechka,  quod  populos,  neglecto  Deo  nee  tuTOcato,  lanltitfin  Inde  peteret. 
*  LMm,  L  ».  StrepoBt  sores  ehunoribot  plorantium  Mdomm,  saepios  ooa  qiunn  Deoram  InTocantiam 
C9Mk  'Ralmduft  MUnnglt  optimam  or»tk>oeia  ad  flnem  Empirlconun.  Mercorlalis  *  (oonslL  36)  Ita 
coodadH.    MootsDoa paaalm*  &c. et  plurea alU,  ace       cUpaiaa.       '•(^.98.  .      ^^^,,^ 
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every  pecuKar  infirmity ;  for  poyson,  gouts,  agues,  Petronella  :  S*.  Romanus  for 
such  as  are  possessed :  Valentine  for  the  falhng  sickness ;  S^  Vitus  for  mad  men, 
&c.     And  as,  of  old,  *  Pliny  reckons  up  gods  for  all  diseases,  (Fc^'/aiii«j» 
dicatum  est)  Lilius  Giraldus  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies :  all  a£fections  of 
the  mind  were  heretofore  accounted  gods :  Love,  and  Sorrow ,Vertue,  Honour, 
Liberty,  Contumely,  Impudency,  had  their  temples;  tempests,  seasons,  Cre- 
pitus ventrts,  Dea  Factiita,  Dea  Cloacina  :  there  was  a  goddess  of  idleness,  a 
goddess  of  the  draught  or  jakes,  Prema^  Premunda,  Priapus,  bawdy  gods, 
and  gods  for  all  J  offices.     Varro  reckons  up  30000  gods ;   Lucian  makes 
Podagra  (the  gout)  a  goddess,  and  assigns  ner  priests  and  ministers :  and 
Melancholy  comes  not  behind ;  for  (as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  4.  De  Civii, 
Dei,  cap.  9)  there  was  of  old  Angerofia  dea,  and  she  had  her  chappel  and 
feasts;  to  whom  (saith  '^Macrobius)  they  did  offer  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she 
might  be  pacified  as  weU  as  the  rest.     Tis  no  new  thing,  you  see,  this  of 
papists ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedi- 
cated his  ^pen,  afler  all  his  labours,  to  this  old  goddess  of  Melancholy,  than 
to  his  Virgo  Halensis,  and  been  her  chaplain ;  it  would  have  becomed  him 
better.     But  he,  poor  man,  thought  no  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will 
not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  doth  well ;  he  hath  so  many  patrons,  and  ho- 
norable precedents  in  the  like  kind,  that  justify  as  much,  as  eagerly,  and  more 
than  he  there  saith  of  his  Lady  and  Mistris  :  read  but  superstitious  (Ik>ster  and 
Gretsers  Tract,  de  Cruce  Laur.  Arcturus  Fanteus,  de  invoc.  Sanct.     Bellar- 
mine,  Delrio,  dis.  mag.  Tom,  3,  /.  6.  quast.  2.  sect.  3.    Greg.  Tolosanus, 
torn,  2,  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  SynicLx.  Strozius  Cicogna,  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  Tyreus, 
Hieronymus  Mengus ;  and  you  shall  find  infinite  examples  of  cures  done  in 
this  kind,  by  holy  waters,  reliques,  crosses,  exorcisms,  amulets,  images,  con- 
secrated beads,  &c.     Barradius  the  Jesuit  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Christs 
countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Maries,  would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  had 
looked  steadfastly  on   them.      P.  Morales  the  Spaniard  (in  his   book  de 
pulch.  Jes.  et  Mar.)  confirms  the  same  out  of  Garth usianus,  and  I  know  not 
whom,  that  it  was  a  common  proverb  in  those  daies,  for  such  as  were  trou- 
bled in  mind,  to  say  Eamus  ad  videndum  Jilium  Maries  (let  us  see  the  son 
of  Mary),  as  they  ao  now  post  to  S*.  Anthonies  in  Padua,  or  to  S*.  Hillaries 
at  Poictiers  in  France.     "In  a  closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at  this  day  S*. 
Hillaries  bed  to  be  seen,  to  which  they  bring  all  the  mad  men  in  the  country; 
and,  after  some  prayers  and  other>  ceremonies,  they  lay  them  down  there  to 
sleep,  and  so  they  recover.     It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts,  to  send 
all  their  mad  men  to  S*.  Hillaries  cradle.     They  say  the  like  of  S'.  Tubery  in 
° another   place.      Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Itin.    Camb.   c.    I)  tells  strai^ 
stories  of  S.  Ciricius  stafTc,  that  would   cure  this   and  all  other  diseases. 
Others  say  as  much  (as  ^Hospinian  observes)  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Colen ; 
their  names  written  in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patients  neck,  with  the 
sign  of  the  crosse,  will   produce   like  effects.     Read  Lipomannus,  or  that 
golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  you  shall  have  infinite  stories, — or 
those  new  relations  of  our  p  Jesuits  in  Japona  and  China,  of  Mat.  Riccius, 
Acosta,  Loiola,    Xaverius  life,  &c.    Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuit,  cured  a  mad 
woman  by  hanging  St.  Johns  Gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such.     Holy 
water  did  as  much  in  Japona,  &c.     Nothing  so  familiar  in  their  works,  as 
such  examples. 

<  Lib.  2.  c.  7.  de  Deo.    Hnrbisque  in  genera  descriptit,  Deot  reperimna.    Selden.  prolog,  c.  3.  de  Dili 
Syria.    Rosinus.        i  See  LUii  Giraldi  syntagma  de  Diia,  fee.         ^  12  Cal.  Januaril  feriaa  celebrant,  at  an- 

garea  etanimi  aolidtudinea  propitiata  depellat.  'Hanc  Divse  pennam  conaecraTi,  Lipslua.  ■  Jodocof 
Incerua,  itin.  Galliie,  1617.  Hue  mente  captoa  deducunt,  et  atatia  orationibua,  aacriaqne  peractla,  in  iUuoi 
lectnm  dormitum  ponont,  &c.  "  In  GallUl  Narbonenal.  •  Lib.  de  orig.  Featomm.  CoUo  auap^naa,  et 
pergamcno  inacrlpta,  cum  aigno  cmda,  &c.  p  Em  Acoata,  com.  return  in  Orioite  geat.  a  aodetak  Jtfo. 

anno  1668.    Epiat.  Gooaalvi  Femandia.  an.  1660,  e  Japonii. 
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But  we,  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  God  alone.     We  say  with  David, 
(Ps.  46.  1.)  Gtfd  is  our  hope  and  strength ,  and  help  in  trouble  ^  ready  to  be 
found.     For  their  catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that 
ihey  are  fidse  fictions,  or  diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.     We  can- 
not deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing,  on  S*.  Anthonies  day  in  Padua,  to 
bring  dtirers  mad  men  and  deemoniacal  persons  to  be  cured  :  yet  we  make  a 
doubt  whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  indeed,  but  prepared  by  their  priests 
by  certain  oyntments  and  drams,  to  cosen  the  commonalty,  as  ^  Hildesheim 
wdl  saith.  The  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia,  as  Mathiolus  gives  us 
to  understand  in  his  prefietce  to  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides.     But  we  need 
not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind  :  we  have  a  just  volume  published  at 
home  to  this  purpose  :  *"  A  Declaration  of  egregious  Popish  Impostures^  to 
with'draw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  of  casting  out  Devils, 
practised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish 
Priests^  his  wicked  associates,  with  the  several  paities  names,  confessions,  ex- 
aminations, &c.  which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed.     But  these  are  ordi- 
nry  tricks,  only  to  get  opinion  and  money,  meer  impostures.     .£sculapius  of 
old,  that  counterfeit  God,  did  as  many  famous  cures :  his  temple  (as  •  Strabo 
relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients,  and  as  many  several  tables,  inscriptions, 
pendants,  donaries,  &c,  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  at  our  Lady 
of  Lorettas  in  Italy.     It  was  a  custome,  long  since, 

Sutpendisse  potenU 

VesUmenta  maris  Deo— Hor.  Ub.  l.od.6. 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times,  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are 
now.  Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune, 
Venus,  iBsculapius,  &c.  as  ^Lactantius  (lib.  2.  deorig.  erroris,  c.  17)  ob- 
terves.  The  same  Jupiter,  and  those  bad  angels,  are  now  worshipped  and 
idored  by  the  name  of  S^  Sebastian,  Barbara,  &c.  Christopher  and  George 
are  come  in  their  places.  Our  Lady  succeeds  Venus  (as  they  use  her  in  many 
offices) :  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplyed  (as  "  Lavater  writes) ;  and  so  they 
tre  deluded  :  "  and  God  often  winks  at  these  impostures,  because  they  for- 
tdu  kis  word,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek  after 
holy  water,  crosses,  SfC.  (Wierus,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.)  What  can  these  men  plead 
for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods?  the  same  cures  done  by  both, 
tlie  same  spirit  that  seduceth :  but  read  more  of  the  pagan  gods  effects  in 
Austin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  I.  10.  cap,  6;  and  of  ^sculapnis,  especially,  in 
Cia^a,  /.  3.  cap.  8  :  or  put  case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather 
•eek  to  them,  than  to  Christ  himself?  since  that  he  so  ''kindly  invites  us  unto 
him:  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you 
(Matth.  II);  and  we  know  that  there  is  one  God,  one  Mediator  betwixt 
God  and  Tnan,  Jesus  Christ  (1  Tim.  2.  5),  who  gave  himself  a  ran  some  for 
oil  men.  We  know  that  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  (1  John,  2.  1),  that  there  is  no  ^  other  name  under  heaven,  by  which 
ve  can  be  saved,  but  by  his,  who  is  alwayes  ready  to  heai*  us,  and  sits  at  the 
ngfat  hand  of  God,  and  from  ^  whom  we  can  have  no  repulse :  solus  vult, 
tolus  potest :  curat  universes  tanquam  singulos,  et  ■  unumquemque  nostrdtm 
nt  solum ;  we  are  all  as  one  to  him ;  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one ;  and  why 
should  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but  to  him  ? 

4  SpldL  de  morbis  daemonlaoi*.     Sic  a  sacrifWis  parati  unguentic  maglcis  corpori  illitli,  ut  stults 
ikbccnlB  pcnoadtant  tales  cnrari  a  Sancto  Anto«io.  '  Printed  at  London,  4to.  by  J.  Roberts, 

MS.  •  Greg.  1. 8.    Cujus  fannm  legrotantium  multttudlne  refertom  undiquaque,  et  tabellis  penden. 

ttafl,  in  quibos  ssnatl  languores  erant  faiscripti.  *  Mali  angeU  snmserunt  olim  nomen  Jovis,  Junonb, 

iMlUate,  ftc.  qoos  Gentiles  Deos  credebant :  nnnc  S.  Sebastlani,  Barbare,  &c.  nomen  babent,  et  aliomm. 
*  rut.  2.  cap.  9.  de  spect.    Veneri  snbstittrant  rirglnem  Mariam.  « Ad  haec  ludibria  Deus  connlTet 

faqta Hi,  obi,  relicto  Terbo  Dei,  ad  Satanam  curritur;  qnales  hi  sunt,  aui  aquam  lustralem,  crucem, 
*c.  Ubfk«  Adei  bonkinlbns  offenmt.  *  Carior  est  ipsb  homo,  quam  sibi.  >PaaL  7  Bernard. 
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MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Physician,  Patient,  Physick. 

Of  those  diverse  gifts  which,  our  apostle  Paul  saith,  God  hath  bestowed  on 
man,  this  physick  is  not  the  least,  but  most  necessary,  and  especially  con- 
ducing to  the  good  of  mankind.     Next  therefore  to  God,  in  all  our  extre- 
mities (for  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing,  Ecclus.  38,  2)  we  must  seek 
to,  and  rely  upon  the  physician,  *  who  is  mantis  Dei  (saith  Hierophilus),  and 
to  whom  he  hath  given  knowledge,  that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrous 
works.     With  such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  taketh  away  their  pains  (Ecclus. 
38.  6,  7)  :  when  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  him  not  go  from  thee.    The  hour 
may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have  good  success  (ver.  13).     It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a  physician  as  we  ought,  we  may  be 
eased  of  our  infirmities — such  a  one,  I  mean,  as  is  sufficient,  and  worthily  so 
called ;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empiricks,  in  every 
street  almost,  and  in  every  village,  that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make 
this  noble  and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason 
of  these  base  and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physician  I  speak  of,  as 
is  approved,  learned,  skilful,  honest,  &c.  of  whose  duty  Wecker,  {Antid. 
cap.  2.  et  Syntax,  med.)  Crato,  Julius  Alexandrinus,  {medic.)  Heumius, 
(prax.  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  1)  S^c.  treat  at  large.     For  this  particular  disease, 
him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to  cure  it,  ^  Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a  magi- 
cian, a  chymist,  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer ;  Thumesserus,  Severinus  Vie 
Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as  much :  many  of  tkem  can- 
not be  cured  but  by  magick.     ^  Paracelsus  is  so  stiff  for  those  chymical  medi- 
cines, that,  in  his  cures,  he  will  admi^  almost  of  no  other  physick,  deriding  in 
the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their  followers.     But  magick, 
and  all  such  remedies,  I  have  already  censured,  and  shall  speak  of  chymistry 
^  elsewhere.     Astrology  is  required  by  many  famous  physicians,  by  Ficinus, 
Crato,  Fernelius,  'doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others.     I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  decide  the  controversie  my  self :  Johannes  Hoasurtus,  Thoqaas  do- 
derins,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  Mathematical  physick,  shall  de- 
termine for  me.     Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physick,  (saith  he) 
there  is  no  use  of  it :  unam  artem  ac  guasi  temerariam  insectantur,  ac  glo- 
riam  sibi  ab  ejus  imperitid  aucupari ;  but  I  will  reprove  physicians  by  phy- 
sicians, that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen,  &c.  that 
count  them  butchers  without  it,  homicidas  medicos  astrologia  ignaros,  ^c. 
Paracelsus  goes  farther,  and  will  have  his  physician  ^predestinated  to  Uiis 
mans  cure,  and  this  malady,  and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  geniture 
inspected,  gathering  of  herbs,  of  administering,  astrologically  observed ;  in 
which  Thumesserus,  and  some  iatromathematical  professors,  are  too  supersti- 
tious in  my  judgement.  ^  Hellebor  will  help,  but  not  alway,  not  given  by  every 
physician,  S^c.  But  these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self-conceited,  as  I  think. 
But  what  do  I  do,  interposing  in  that  which  is  beyond  my  reach  ?    A  blind 
man  cannot  judge  of  colours,  nor  I  peradventure  of  these  things.     Only  thus 
much  I  would  require,  honesty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not  over  careless 
or  covetous,  Harpy-like  to  make  a  prey  of  his  patient ;  camificis  namque 
est  (as  **  Wecker  notes)  inter  ipsos  cruciatus  ingens  pretium  exposcere,  as 
an  hungry  chyrurgion  often  doth  produce  and  wier-draw  his  cure,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  hope  of  pay,  Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo. 

•  Ecclua.  as.  In  the  sight  of  ffmt  men,  he  shall  be  in  admlratl&n.  '•Tbm.  4.  Tnct.  8.  de  mortis 
amentlnm.  Horum  multi  non  nisi  a  magis  cnrandi  et  astrologis,  quontam  origo  ^os  a  coells  petcDda 
eat.  •  Ub.  de  PodagrA.  *  Sect.  5.  •  Langius.  J.  Caesar  Claudlnus,  consult.  '  Pnedes«ns*ao 
ad  hone  corandum.  f  Hellebonu  curat :  sed  quod  ab  omnl  datus  medico,  ranum  est.  ^  Afltia. 
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Many  of  them^  to  get  a  fee,  will  give  physick  to  every  one  that  comes,  when 
there  is  do  cause;  and  they  do  so  irritare  silentem  morbuniy  as  ^Heurnius 
complains,  stir  up  a  silent  disease,  as  it  often  ialleth  out,  which,  by  good 
counsel,  good  advice  alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or,  by  rec- 
tification of  those  six  non-natural  things,  otherwise  cured.  This  is  natures 
helium  viferre,  to  oppugn  nature,  and  make  a  strong  body  weak.  Amoldus, 
in  hh  eighth  and  eleventh  Aphorisms,  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly 
fcffbiddeth  it.  ^A  wise  physician  will  not  give  physick,  but  upon  necessity, 
and  first  try  medicinal  dyet,  before  he  proceed  to  medicinal  cure.  '^In  ano^ 
tlier  place  he  laughs  those  men  to  scorn,  that  think  lonyis  syrupis  expugnare 
datumes  et  animi  phantasmata,  they  can  purge  phantastical  imaginations, 
and  the  devil,  by  physick.  Another  caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  good 
grounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of  physick,  and  not  mistake  the  disease. 
They  are  often  deceived  by  the  *  similitude  of  symptoms,  saith  Heumius;  I 
cooii  give  instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein  they  have  prescribed  op- 
posite physick.  Sometimes  they  go  too  perfunctorily  to  work,  in  not  pre- 
scribing a  just  "course  of  physick.  To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  not  to  purge 
it,  doth  often  more  harm  than  good.  Montanus  {consiL  30)  inveighs  against 
such  perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halves,  tire  nature,  and  molest  the  body 
to  no  purpose,  Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to  purge — and,  as  Laurentius  calls 
this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians  :  Bessardus,  fiagellum  medicorum, 
ther  lash — and,  for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be  respected.  Though  the 
patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and  refuse  it  again,  Sough 
be  neglect  hk  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good  pnysician  not  to  leave  him  help- 
less. But  roost  part,  they  offend  in  that  other  extream  ;  they  prescribe  too 
much  physick,  and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to  no  pur- 
pose. Aetius  {tetrabib,  2.2.  ser,  cap,  90)  will  have  them  by  all  means  there- 
fore ■  /o  give  some  respite  to  nature,  to  leave  off  now  and  then ;  and  Leelius  a 
FoQte  Eugubinus,  in  his  consultations,  found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth)  often 
verified  by  experience,  ^that  after  a  deal  of  physick  to  no  purpose,  left  to 
tkewuelves,  they  have  recovered,  'Tis  that  which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus  Alto- 
tnaras,  still  bciUcate— ^are  requiem  naturce,  to  give  nature  rest. 

SuBSEcr.  l\. -^Concerning  the  Patient, 

Whek  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have 
now  got  a  skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our  mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be 
conformable,  and  content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come 
to  no  good  end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued 
on  the  patients  behalf;  first,  that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  his  purse, 
or  ihmk  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon  himself,  and,  to  save  charges,  endanger 
^  health.  The  Abderites,  when  they  sent  for  Hippocrates,  promised  him 
what  reward  he  would — ^all  the  gold  they  had ;  if  all  the  city  were  gold,  he 
ilumldhave  it,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be 
cured  of  his  leprosie,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  and  ten  change  of  rayments  (2  Kings,  5,  5).  Another  thin^  is,  that 
out  of  bashfiilness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief:  if  ought  trouble  his  minde, 
to  him  freely  disclose  it.     Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat. 

I^ttl  aepe  erenit,  (Ub.  3.  csp.  1.)  cum  non  sit  oecessitas.    Fnutra  fatigant  remediis  eegros,  qui  victfta 
lU^B^^ettzaii  pocsimt.    Hainiiua.  J Modestos  et  aapiena  medicua  nunauam  properablt  ad  pbannacum, 

ytcagem^  iieccailtate.41.  Aphor.  Pradens  et  pItts  medicua  dbia  prina  medldiialibua,  qnam  meoidnia  puria 
yyp  expeUere  aatagat.  ^  Brev.  1.  c.  18.  '  SimlUtudo  ssepe  bonia  medida  imponit.  ■>  Qui 

'J']gtJfiUcU  pnebent  remedla  dod  aatla  rallda.    Longlorea  morbo  unprimia  aolertiam  medid  poatulaot, 
^ 'Jmatem :  qui  enlm  tumultuarlo  boa  tractant,  virea  abaque  ullo  commodo  Isdunt  et  firangnnt,  &c. 


^^ ..w.-*-!  dare  oportet.  •  Plerique  boc  morbo  medidnA  nildl  profedaae  vlai  aunt,  et  aibi 

°**yf  faraluerant.  » Abderitani,  ep.  Hippoe.    Quidqufd  auri  apud  noa  eat,  Ubenter  peiaolveroua, 

niMii)  lata urba  noatra  aorum  ea^ct  l      r\r\nu> 
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By  that  means  he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  runs  into  a  greater 
inconvenience :  he  must  be  willing  to  be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it. 
Pars  sanitatis  velle  sanari  fuit.  (Seneca.)  Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish 
his  own  health  ;  and  not  to  defer  it  too  long^ 

«  Qui  bUndiendo  dulce  nutrivit  malum*  I    '  Hellebonun  fhutra,  cum  jam  cutis  Kgra  tum^At 

S«ro  recusal  ferre  quod  subiit  Jugum.  Et     |      Poscentes  Tideas ;  Tcnienti  occurrite  morbo. 

He  Uiat  by  cherishinf  a  mischief  doth  proToke,       I     When  the  skin  swells,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
Too  late,  at  last,  reAiseth  to  cast  off  his  yoke.  |     With  hellebor,  is  vain ;  meet  your  disease. 

By  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of 
their  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  supine  negligence,  extenuation, 
wretchedness,  and  peevishness,  they  undo  themselves.  The  citizens,  I  know 
not  of  what  city  now,  when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming, 
could  not  abide  to  hear  it ;  and  when  the  plague  begins  in  many  places,  and 
they  certainly  know  it,  they  command  silence,  and  hush  it  up :  but,  after 
they  see  their  foes  now  marching  to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them, 
they  begin  to  fortifie  and  resist  when  *tis  too  late ;  when  the  sickness  breaks 
out,  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their  supine  negli- 
gence ;  *tis  no  otherwise  with  these  men.  And  often,  out  of  prejudice,  a 
loathing  and  distaste  of  physick,  they  had  rather  dy,  or  do  worse,  than  take 
any  of  it.  Barbarous  immanity  (^Melancthon  termes  it),  and  folly  to  be 
deplored,  so  to  contemn  the  precepts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  volun- 
tarily to  pull  death,  and  many  maladies,  upon  their  own  heads :  though 
many  again  are  in  that  other  extreme,  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of 
their  health,  too  apt  to  take  physick  on  every  small  occasion,  to  aggravate 
every  slender  passion,  imperfection,  impediment ;  if  their  finger  do  but  ake, 
run,  ride,  send  for  a  physician,  as  many  gentlewomen  do,  that  are  sick, 
without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  every  toy  or  small 
discontent ;  and  when  he  comes,  they  make  it  worse  than  it  is,  by  amplifying 
that  which  is  not.  ^Hier.  Capivaccius  sets  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  all 
melancholy  persons,  to  say  their  symptomes  are  greater  than  they  are,  to 
help  themselves  ;  and  (which  Mercurialis  notes,  consil.  53)  to  be  more 
^troublesome  to  their  physicians,  than  other  ordinary  patients,  that  they 
may  have  change  of  physick. 

A  third  thing  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to  be  of  good 
chear,  and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can  help  him.  ^Damascen  the 
Arabian  requires  likewise  in  the  physician  himself,  that  he  be  confident  he 
can  cure  him,  otherwise  his  physick  will  not  be  efl?ectuall,  and  promise  witb- 
all  that  he  will  certainly  help  him,  make  him  beleeve  so  at  least.  ^Galeot- 
tus  gives  this  reason,  because  the  forme  of  health  is  contained  in  the  phy- 
sicians mind ;  and,  as  Galen  holds,  ^confidence  and  hope  do  more  good  than 
physick ;  he  cures  most,  in  whom  most  are  confident.  Axiochus,  sick  almost 
to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.  Para- 
celsus assigns  it  for  an  only  cause  why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  cures, 
not  for  any  extraordinary  skill  he  had,  ^  but  because  the  common  people  had 
a  most  strong  conceipt  of  his  worth.  To  this  of  confidence  we  may  adde 
perseverance,  obedience,  and  constancie,  not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dis- 
like him  upon  every  toy;  for  he  that  so  doth,  (saith  'Janus  Damasc^a)  or 
consults  with  many,  falls  into  many  errours  ;  or  that  useth  many  medicines. 

i  Seneca.  '  Per.  8.  Sat.  •  De  anim&.  BarbarA  tamen  immanitate,  et  deplorandA  inscitlA,  content- 
nunt praecepta  sanitatis;  mortem  et  morfoos  ultro  accersunt.  *  Consul.  178.  e  Scoltdo,  Melanch.  iBgro- 
rum  hoc  fere  proprium  est,  ut  graviora  dicant  esse  symptomata,  quam  rereri  sunt.  ■  MelanchoUd  pie* 
rumque  medlds  sunt  molesti,  nt  alia  aliis  adjungant.  *  Oportet  fnfirmo  imprimere  salutem,  utcunque 

promtttere,  etsl  ipse  desperet.    Nullum  medlcamentum  efflcax,  nisi  medicus  etlam  Aierit  fortis  imagina- 
tlonis.  *  De  promise,  doct.  cap.  lb.    Qnoniam  sanitatis  formam  animi  medid  continent.  '  Spes  et 

confldentla  nlus  valent  quam  medidna.  r  Felidor  in  mediclnft  ob  fidem  ethnloornm.  '  Aphoris.d0. 

JEgv,  qui  plurlmos  consuUt  medicos,  plerumque  in  errortm  singulorum  cadit.   I      OOQ I P" 
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It  was  a  chief  caveat  of  "ScDeca  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  that  he  should  not 
aher  his  physician,  or  prescribed  physick  :  nothing  hinders  health  more  :  a 
wound  can  never  be  cured^  that  hath  severall  plasters,  Crato  {consiL  186) 
tazeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  tliis  fault :  ^'tis  proper  to  them^  if  things 
fall  not  out  to  their  minde,  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease,  to  seek 
another  and  another;  (as  they  do  commonly  that  have  sore  eyes)  twenty, 
one  after  another;  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure  them,  try  a  thousand 
remedies;  and  by  this  means  they  increase  their  malady,  make  it  most  dan- 
gerous and  d\jficil  to  be  cured.  They  try  many  (saith  ^Montanus)  and 
proft  by  none  :  and  for  this  cause  (consiL  24)  he  injoyns  his  patient,  before 
be  take  him  in  hand,  ^perseverance  and  sufferance ;  for,  in  such  a  small 
time,  no  great  matter  can  be  effected;  and  upon  that  cofidition  he  will  ad- 
wunister  physick ;  otherwise  ail  his  endeavour  and  counsell  would  be  to 
small  purpose.  And,  in  his  31  counsell  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tels  her, 
*\fshe  will  be  cured,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  fait  hfull  ohe- 
&nce,  and  singular  perseverance ;  if  she  remit  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or 
hope  for  no  good  success.  Consil,  230,  for  an  Italian  abbot,  he  makes  it  one 
of  the  greatest  reasons  why  this  disease  is  so  incurable,  ^because  the  parties 
are  so  restless  and  impatient,  and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be 
eased,  ^to  take  physick,  not  for  a  moneth,  a  year,  but  to  apply  hirnself  to 
their  prescriptions  all  the  dayes  of  his  life.  Last  of  all,  it  is  required  that 
the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  an  approved 
physicians  consent,  or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book  ;  for 
•0,  many  grosly  mistake,  and  do  themselves  more  harme  than  good.  That 
which  is  conducing  to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to 
another.  ^  An  asse  and  a  mule  went  laden  over  a  brook,  the  one  with  salt, 
the  other  with  wool ;  the  mules  packe  was  wet  by  chance ;  the  salt  melted ; 
\m  harden  the  lighter,  and  he  thereby  much  eased :  he  told  the  asse,  who, 
thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wet  his  packe  likewise  at  the  next  water ;  but  it 
was  much  the  heavier;  he  (juite  tired.  So  one  thing  may  be  good'smd  bad 
to  severall  parties,  upon  divers  occasions.  Many  things  (saith  ^Penottus) 
ere  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  excellent  remedies ; 
but  they  that  make  use  of  them,  are  often  deceived,  and  take,  for  physick, 
poyson.  I  remember,  in  Valleriolas  observations,  a  story  of  one  John  Bap- 
tiit,  a  Neapolitan,  that,  finding  by  chance  a  pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in 
praise  of  hellebor,  would  needs  adventure  on  himself,  and  tooke  one  dram 
^  one  scruple :  and,  had  not  he  been  sent  for,  the  poor  fellow  had  poysoned 
himself.  From  whence  he  concludes  (out  of  Damascenus  2.  et  3.  Aphoris,) 
Hkat,  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work  out  of  bookes  is  most  dangerous : 
kow  unsavorie  a  thing  it  is  to  beleeve  writers,  and  take  upon  trust,  as  this 
pfUient  perceived  by  his  own  perill.  I  could  recite  such  another  example,  of 
mine  own  knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that,  finding  a  receipt  in  Brassi- 
vda,  would  needs  take  hellebor  in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person ; 
but,  had  not  some  of  his  familiars  come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his 
Btdncretion  hazarded  himself.  Many  such  I  have  observed.  These  are 
those  ordinary  cautions,  which  I  should  thinke  fit  to  be  noted  ;   and  he  that 

*NuB  Ita  ■wilfifwn  Impcdit,  me  rMMdioram  crebn  nratetio ;  nee  Tenlt  Tnhnu  ad  dcmtrtoeaip  lo  quo 
'vvnaMdIeuBcote  tcntantar.  ^  MeUncholiconun  proprhun,  qwua  ex  eorum  vbltrio  non  fit  rablta  ma- 
tt<johi  —Bag,  «ltcnn«  medloos,  qui  quldTia,  &c.  *  Cooail.  81.  Dam  ad  varia  te  confenmt,  nullo  protunt. 
'  laiprfnrit  hoc  statuere  oportet,  reqniri  peraererantiam,  et  tolerantSam.  Exiguo  enim  tempore  nihil  ex, 
•c.  'SI  corari  volt,  opus  est pertinad  pcnereranUA,  fidell  obedlenUft,  et  patientii  singulari :  al  ttedet 
«t  dcfperd,  nallom  baSelt  effectnro.  'iEgritiidine  amlttunt  patient  lam  {  et  inde  morbi  incuraliUea. 
<  Voa  ad  iiiaaim  ant  annum,  aed  oportet  toto  Tit«  curricolo  curatlonl  operaro  dare.  ■■  Camerarina,  emb. 
y^etnt.  3.  •  Pnefat  de  nar.  med.    In  libelila  qui  Tulao  reraantur  apnd  Uteratoa,  incautiorea  mulu 

Kfut.  a  qolbaa  decf ptuntur,  eximia  llUa :  aed  portentoaum  banriunt  renenum.  i  Operarl  ex  If tiria,  abaqua 
CBfattlone  et  aolertl  tncenio,  pericoioaum  eat.  Unde  monemur,  quam  inaipldum  acrlptia  anctoribna  credere^ 
fttMl  klc  aao  didlcH  pcrlculo. 
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shall  keep  them,  as  ^  Montanus  saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not 
thoroughly  cured. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Concerning  Phynck, 

Phtsick  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered :  for  the  Lord  hath 
created  medicines  of  the  earth ;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhorre  them, 
Ecchis.  38.  4.  and  ver.  8.  of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection, 
Sfc.  Of  these  medicines  there  be  divers  and  infinite  kindes^  plants,  metals, 
animals,  &c.  and  those  of  severall  natures,  some  good  for  one,  hurtfuU  to 
another :  some  noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by  art,  very  wholesome  and 
good,  simples,  mixt^  &c.  and  therefore  left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and 
skillfull  physicians,  and  thence  applied  to  mans  use.  To  this  purpose  they 
have  invented  method,  and  severall  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies  in 
order,  for  their  particular  ends.  Physick  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  is 
naught  else  but  'addition  and  substraction ;  and,  as  it  is  required  in  all  other  ^ 
diseases,  so  in  this  of  melancholy  it  ought  to  be  most  accurate ;  it  being  (as ' 
■^Mercuriahs  acknowledgeth)  so  common  an  affection  in  these  our  times,  and 
therefore  fit  to  be  understood.  Severall  postscripts  and  methods  I  find  in 
severall  men :  some  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  maladies  with  one  medicine 
severally  applyed,  as  that />anacea,  aurum  potabile,  so  much  controverted  in 
these  dayes,  herba  solis,  |*c.  Paracelsus  reduceth  all  diseases  to  four  prin- 
cipall  heads,  to  whom  Severinus,  Ravelascus,  Leo  Suavius,  and  others,  ad- 
here and  imitate :  those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsxe,  ^ling-sickness :  to  which 
they  reduce  the  rest:  as  to  leprosie,  ulcers,  itches,  furfures,  scabs,  &c.  to 
gout,  stone,  cholick,  tooth-ach,  head-ach,  &c.  to  dropsie,  agues,  jaundies, 
cachexia,  &c.  To  the  falling-sicknesse,  belong  palsy,  vertigo,  cramps,  con- 
vulsions, incubus,  apoplexie,  &c.  "■//*  any  of  these  four  principall  be 
cured,  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the  inferior  are  cured ;  and  the  same  remedies 
commonly  serve :  but  this  is  too  generall,  and  by  some  contradicted.  For 
this  pecufiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  I  find  seve- 
rall cures,  severall  methods  and  prescripts.  liiey  that  intend  the  practick 
cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in  his  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down  nine 
peculiar  scopes  or  ends;  Savanarola  prescribes  seven" speciall  canons.  iEli- 
anus  Montaltus,  cap.  26.  Faventinus,  in  his  Empericks,  Hercules  de  Saxo- 
ni&,  &c.  have  their  severall  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  end. 
The  ordinary  is  threefold,  which  I  mean  to  follow — Amcn^iic^,  Pharmaceutical 
and  Chirurgica,  diet  or  living,  apothecary,  chirur^ery,  which  Wecker,  Crato, 
Guianerius,  Sec.  and  most  prescnbe ;  of  which  I  will  msist,  and  speak  in  their 
order. 

SECT.  II.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Dyet  rectified  in  substance. 

Diet,  Auicnirac^,  victus  or  living,  according  to  <^Fuchsius  and  odiers,  compre- 
hend those  six  non-natural  things,  which,  I  have  before  ^lecified,  are  especiall 
causes,  and,  being  rectified,  a  sole,  or  chief  part  of  the  cure,  p  Johannes 
Arculanus  (cap,  16.  in  9.  R basis)  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a  suf- 
ficient cure.  Guianerius  (  Trcuit.  1 5.  cap.  9)  calls  them,  propriam  et  primam 
curam,  the  principall  cure :  so  doth  Montanus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Alto- 
mams,  &c.  first  to  be  tried.  Lemnius  (instit.  cap,  22)  names  them  the 
hinges  of  our   health;   <ino    hope   of  recovery   without   them.     Reinems 

k  CootU.  28.  H0C  omnia  tl,  quo  ordliie  decet,  egerit,  vel  cnmbitar,  Tel  ceite  mhras  afBdetnr.  '  Pndi- 
ttos,  cu>.  2.  Ub.  1.  ■  Id  pract.  med.  Haec  afliectlo  nottris  temporibna  freqnentlashna ;  eigo  maxlme  per. 
ttnct  aa  not  ht^oi  cuiitlonem  InteUigere.  ■  Si  aliqiii*  homm  morl>oruin  sumnrai  umatar,  sanantaroxDnas 
tnterfoTM.  •  Instit.  cap.  8.  MCt.  1.  Vict^is  nomine  non  tam  dbua  et  potua,  sed  aft*,  exercitatio,  sornims, 
Tlgillm  et  reUqutt  res  sex  non-natnralet,  contineiitur.  r  Soffidt  plenunqne  regimen  renun  tex  aoB- 

oatanOlimi.       «  Et  In  his  potlssima  sanitas  consistlt. 
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Sdeaaoder,  kk  hk  •eTenth  eooBultation  for  a  Spanish  young  gentlewoman, 
tlat  was  80  melancMy  she  abhorred  all  company,  and  would  not  sit  at  table 
w^  her  familiar  friends,  prescribes  this  physick  above  the  rest;  ''no  good 
to  be  done  without  it.  'Aretseus,  {Ub  1.  cap,  7)  an  old  physician,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  is  enough  of  it  selif,  if  the  party  be  not  too  for  gone  in  sick* 
nene.  *Crato,  in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a  noble  patient,  tells  him  plainly, 
that,  if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  diet,  he  will  warrant  him  his  former 
kshL  "Montanus,  consil,  27,  for  a  nobleman  of  France,  admonisheth 
liis  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  m  his  diet,  or  else  all  his  other  physick 
will  ^  be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I  finde  verbatim  m  J. 
Cmar  Ckadinus.  JRespan.  34.  Scoltzii  consiL  183.  Trallianus,  cap.  16. 
Bb,  1.  Leelius  k  Fonte  &igubinus  often  brags  that  he  hath  done  more  cures 
in  his  kinde  by  rectification  of  diet,  than  all  other  physick  besides.  So  that, 
in  a  word,  I  may  say  to  most  melancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  wesell, 
that  could  not  get  out  of  the  gamer,  Macra  cavum  repetasy  quern  macra 
suMsti:  the  six  non-naturall  filings  catised  it;  and  they  must  cure  it. 
Which  howsoever  I  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  melancholy,  yet  never- 
thdeas,  that  which  is  here  said,  with  him  in  ^  Tully,  though  writ  especially 
fcr  the  good  of  his  friends  at  Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally  serve 
'most  other  diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-naturall  things,  the  first  is  diet,  properly.so  called,  which  con- 
silts  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must  consider  substance,  quantity,  quality, 
»nd  that  of^posite  to  the  precedent.  In  substance,  such  meats  are  genially 
coounended,  which  are  y moist y  ecuie  of  d^Mtum^  and  mot  apt  to  engender 
wiade,  notjr^dy  nor  roited,  but  iod^  (saith  Yidescus,  Akomarus,  Piso,  Sec.) 
hot  and  moUty  and  of  good  nouHsktnent.  Grata  {Cwsil.  21.  Hb.  2)  admits 
TOBt  BMat,  *  if  the  burned  and  scorched  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be 
Ptted  off.  Sahrianus  (lib.  2.  cap.  1)  cries  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats;  ^  young 
oeih  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbets,  chickens,  vesde,  mutton,  ca- 
pons, hens,  partridge,  phesant,  quailes,  and  all  mountain  birds,  which  are  so 
femOiar  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  (as  ^Dublinius  reports)  the 
coounon  food  of  boores  and  clownes  in  Pakestina.  Galen  talLes  exo^fition  at 
nuitton ;  bat  without  question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  which  is  in  Torkie 
^  Asia  Minc^,  which  have  those  great  fleshie  tades,  of  48  pound  weight,  as 
Veitoittannus  witnesseth,  navia.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  k  best ; 
and  all  maaner  of  bcothes,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce,  and  such  whole- 
lOBie  hearbs,  are  excellent  good,  specially  of  a  cock  boyled ;  all  spoon  meat. 
Arabians  commend  brams;  but^Laurentius  (c.  8.)  excepts  against  them ;  and 
10  do  many  others :  ^egges  are  justHied,  as  a  nutritive  wholsome  meat :  butter 
*Bd  oyle  may  passe,  bi^  with  some  limitation  :  so  *  Crato  confines  it,  and  to 
'Mit  sieK  sparingly  f  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce ;  and  so  susar  and  bony  are 
*P|MOwed«  ^  AH  shurpe  and  sowre  sauces  must  be  avoided,  andspiees,  or  at  leurt 
worn  used :  and  so  ssdB^xm,  sometimes,  in  broth,  may  be  tolerated ;  but  these 
things  may  be  mate  freely  used,  as  the  t^Euperature  of  the  P^y  ia  hot  or 
coU,  or  as  he  shall  finde  inconvenience  by  them.  The  thiimest,  whitest,  smallest 
vine  is  best,  not  thick,  not  strong;  and  so  of  bei^,  the  midling  is  fittest.     Bread 


'  NM  Uc  ^MMkun  dM  otqaiaia  Thwdi  mtioiie^  &C.  •  %  rioeai  nulam  lit,  ad  pri«ttiram  habitom 

v^ipciaiMhuD,  aHI  medcU  non  est  opiu.  *  Conisil.  99.  lib.  2.    SI  celaitodo  tua  rectam  rlctiis  rattooem, 

ac.      «MoaaOk^oiBiiK*«tsiapnidmadvlctam,aliie4aoon(enr^  ^Omnla 

■l^tdlaiRttactTaoaiiiietaia.    Nofvlitla  mt  pleroiqae,  Ita  laborantes,  yictu  potiua  quam  medlcamMitls 
'■'•■iu  *  1.  de  ftnnNU.    Tar«itiiiia  fet  Sicnlla.  '  Modo  non  mnltum  elongentur.  y  Lib.  1.  de 

^■In.  csD.  7.    CaUdna  et  bnmldas  dbas  conoocta  fbcllia,  flatfta  exsortea,  elixi,  noa  asal,  neqiie  dbl  Mxi 
*SliaieniataiitumptUpttdafvoMtar,iMm8QpafadMtorridaabl^.  •  Bene  nutiientaa  dbl ) 


'»»«n««taamnltoniT»latt  carnca  non ▼iroa»,  aec ptngoca.  >> Hodtepor.  peragr.  Hleroaol.  <Inimlca 
fWMcbo.  «  Not  frTcd,  or  buttcrad,  bat  potcbed.  •  GanaU.  16.  Non  Improbatur  butyram  et  olenm,  d 
Wn  ploa  qnam  par  dt  mm  proAiadatnr :  aacoiari  at  mdlia  nana  ntfUtcr  ad  dborum  coadtaienta  oom- 
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of  good  wheat,  pure,  well  purged  from  the  bran,  is  preferred  :  Laurentius  {cap, 
8)  would  have  it  kneaded  wiA  rain  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 

Water,]  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell  and  taste ; 
like  to  the  ayr  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocrates 
80  much  approves,  if  at  least  it  may  t>e  had.  Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it 
fall  not  down  in  great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith ;  for  it  quickly  putrifies. 
Next  to  it  fountain  ^ater,  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  runneth  eastward,  from 
a  quick  running  spring,  from  flinty,  chalky,  gravelly,  grounds :  and  the  longer 
a  river  runneth,  it  is  commonly  the  purest ;  though  many  springs  do  yeeld 
the  best  water  at  their  fountains.  The  waters  in  hotter  countries,  as  in  Turkie, 
Persia,  India,  within  the  troptcks,  are  frequently  purer  than  ours  in  the  north, 
more  subtile,  thin,  and  lighter  (as  our  merchants  observe)  by  four  ounces  in 
a  pound,  pleasanter  to  drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of  them,  as 
Choaspis  in  Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings,  before  wine  it  self. 

f  nitorlo  qiilcunane  sltiai  de  ftmte  Irrftrit. 
Vina  tngit,  gandetque  mtria  abatemhis  undlt. 

Many  rivers,  I  deny  not,  are  muddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those  in  China, 
Nilus  in  iBgypt,  Tibris  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be  setled  two  or  three  dayes, 
defecate  and  clear,  very  commodious,  usefull  and  good.  Many  make  use  of 
deep  wels,  as  of  old  in  the  Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be 
better  provided ;  to  fetch  in  carts  or  gundilos,  as  in  Venice,  or  camels  backs, 
as  at  Cairo  in  iBgypt:  **Radzivilius  observed  8000  camels  daily  there,  em- 
ployed about  that  business.  Some  keep  it  in  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies, 
made  four  square,  with  descending  steps ;  and  'tis  not  amiss :  for  I  would 
not  have  any  one  so  nice  as  that  Greecian  Calis,  sister  to  Nicephorus  em- 
perour  of  Constantinople,  and  *  married  to  Dominicus  Silvius  Duke  of  Venice, 
that,  out  of  incrediUe  wantonness,  communi  aqud  uti  nolebat,  would  use 
no  vulgar  water ;  but  she  died  tantd  (saith  mine  authour)  foetidissimi  puris 
copidy  of  so  fulsome  a  disease,  that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean,  i  Plato 
would  not  have  a  traveller  lodge  in  a  city,  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or 
hath  not  a  quick  stream  running  by  it ;  illud  enim  animum,  hoc  corrumpit 
valetudinem ;  one  corrupts  the  body,  the  other  the  minde.  But  this  is 
more  than  needs :  too  much  curiosity  is  naught ;  in  time  of  necessity  any 
water  is  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and  which  (as  Pindarus 
holds)  is  better  than  gold  :  an  especiall  ornament  it  is,  and  very  commocUous 
to  a  city  (according  to  ^^Vegetius)  when  fresh  springs  are  included  within 
the  wals;  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost,  there  was  arx 
altissima  scatensfontibus^  a  goodly  mount  full  of  fresh- water  springs  :  if  na- 
ture afford  them  not,  they  must  be  had  by  art.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of 
those  Utupend  aqueducts ;  and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed,  in  Rome 
of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  such  populous  cities,  to 
conveigh  good  and  wholsome  waters :  read  °» Frontinus,  Lipsius,  de  admir, 
"Plinius,  lib.  3.  cap.  11.  Strabo,  in  his  Geogr.  That  aqueduct  of  Clau- 
dius was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  15  miles,  every  arch  109  foot 
high :  they  had  14  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and  cisterns,  700, 
as  I  take  it :  •every  house  had  private  pipes  and  chanels  to  serve  them  for 
their  use.  Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople, 
speaks  of  an  old  cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  336  foot  long,  180  foot 
broad,  buik  of  marble,  covered  over  with  arch-work,  and  sustained  by  336 
pillars,  twelve  foot  asunder,  and  in  1 1  rowes,  to  contain  sweet  water.     In- 

f  Orld.  Met.  lib.  15.  ^  Peregr.  Hler.  'The  dukes  of  Venice  were  then  permitted  to  many.  J  De 
Legibos.  ^  Lib.  4.  ca.  10.  Masna  nrbi*  utUitas,  cum  povnnes  fontea  maris  indndnntar)  quod  si  natars 
non  pnestat,  effodiendi,  &c.  >  Opera  gigantnm  didt  aliquls.  ■  De  aquonlnct.  ■  Cnrtfus  fons  a  qua- 
dragesimo  lapide  in  urfoem  opere  arcnato  perdnctus.  PUn.  lib.  96. 16.  •  Qtueqne  domus  Bom»  fistalai 
babtbat  at  caaaks,  &c. 
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finite  cost  in  chanels  and  cisterns,  from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been 
formerly  bestowed,  to  the  admiration  of  these  times;  p their  cisterns  so 
cunously  cemented  and  composed,  that  a  beholder  would  take  them  to  be 
all  of  one  stone  :  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their  house 
is  half  built.  That  Segovian  aqueduct  in  Spain  is  mUch  wondred  at  in 
these  dayes,  *tupon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  above  another,  conveying 
sweet  water  to  every  house  :  but  each  city  almost  is  full  of  such  aqueducts. 
Amongst  the  rest,  ''he  is  eternally  to  be  commended,  that  brought  that  new 
stream  to  the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge  ;  and  Mr.  Otho 
Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water-works  and  elegant  conduit  in  Oxford.  So 
orach  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element,  to  be  conveniently  provided 
of  it.  Although  Galen  hath  taken  exceptions  at  such  waters,  which  run 
through  leaden  pipes,  ob  serussam  qum  in  its  genera tur,  for  that  unctuous 
ceruse,  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes ;  "  yet,  as  Alsarius  Crucius  of 
Genua  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  If  that  were 
true,  most  of  our  Italian  cities,  MontpeUer  in  France,  with  infinite  others, 
would  finde  this  inconvenience :  but  tnere  is  no  such  matter.  For  private 
&milies,  in  what  sort  they  should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with 
P.  Cresentius,  de  Agric,  /.I.e.  4.     Pamphilus  Hirelacus,  and  the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
watos,  pikes,  pearch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  flounders,  &c,  Hippolytus 
Salvianiis  takes  exception  at  carp ;  but  I  dare  boldly  say,  with  *Dubravius, 
ft  is  an  excellent  meat,  if  it  come  not  from  "  muddy  pooles,  that  it  retain 
not  an  unsavory  tast.  Erinaceus  marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

*  Crato  (con^i/.  21.  lib.  2)  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  subject  to 
potre&ction,  yet  tolerable  at  some  times ;  s^r  meales,  at  second  course, 
they  keep  down  vapors,  and  have  their  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet 
cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples,  pear-maines,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius 
extok,  as  having  a  pecuHar  property  against  this  disease ;  and  Plater  magni- 
fies :  ommibus  modis  appropriata  conveniunt ;  but  they  must  be  corrected 
for  their  windiness :  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raysins  of  the  sun,  musk-mil- 
lions  well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used.  Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds 
blanched.  Trallianus  discommends  figs.  ^Salvianus  olives  and  capers, 
which  *  others  especially  hke  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and 
Mercorialis  (out  of  Avenzoar)  admit  peaches,  ^peares,  and  apples  baked 
afier  raeales,  <Hily  corrected  with  sugar,  and  anise^,  or  fennell-seed ;  and  so 
they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they  strengthen  the  stomack,  and 
keep  down  vapors.  The  like  may  be  said  of  preserved  cherries,  plums, 
nunnalit  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.  but  not  to  drink  after  them.  '  Pomegran- 
ates, lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

*  Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fennell,  aniseed, 
bawme  :  Calenus  and  Amoldus  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  &c.  Hie 
lame  Crato  will  allow  no  roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes, 
parsnips,  but  all  corrected  for  winde.  No  raw  sallets  ;  but,  as  Laurentius 
prescribes,  in  broths ;  and  so  Crato  commends  many  of  them  :  or  to  use 

'  lib.  S.  ea.  20.  Jod.  a  Megaen.  g^>.  15.  pereg .  Hi«-.  Belloniiu.  i  Cypr.  Ediorlus,  deltc.  Hisp.  Aqua 
pniittcui  inde  in  onuwa  fiere  oomoa  dadtur;  in  pntdi  quoque  esUro  tempore  flrlgldiiwima  conservatur. 
'  8b  Hagh  Middleton,  baronet.       •  De  qaetitis  med.  cent.  foL  364.  *  De  pisdbiw  lib.  Habent  omnes 

fai  lantitiis,  modo  non  alnt  e  coenoto  loco.  *  De  pise.  c.  2. 1.  7.    Plurimum  pneatat  ad  ntilitatem  et 

■        ^M.  .  Idem  Tkalilanm,  lib.  1.  c.  16.    Pitces  petrosi,  et  moUes  carae.  *  Etai  omnes  putredlnl 


■oat  ohaoadl,  aU  secondis  menais,  incepto  Jam  priore,  derorentur,  commodi  succi  prosunt,  qui  aulcedine 
■nt  pnediti*  at  dulda  cerasa,  poma,  he.  *Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  '■  Montanus,  consil.  24.  'Pyra 

qa»  jmlo  sunt  sapore,  cocta  mala,  poma  tosta,  et  saccharo  vel  anisi  Amine  consperso,  uUlIter  statim  a 
pnoAa  vd  a  oomba  mad  poasont,  eo  quod  Tentricohim  roborent,  et  vapores  caput  petentea  reprlmant. 
wHt.  *Pteilea  mala  oommoda  pmnlttontor,  modo  non  sint  austera  et  acuia,  *Otera  omnia, 

bat*o««»»*  Intybum,  fenlcolum,  anlsum,  melissom,  vitari  debe^t*  V^j OOQ IC 
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borage,  hops,  bawme,  steeped  in  their  ordinary  drink.  ^  Avenaoar  nuignifies 
the  juice  of  a  pomegranate,  if  it  be  sweet,  and  especially  rose-water,  which 
he  would  have  to  be  used  in  every  dish  ;  which  they  put  m  practice  in  those 
hot  countries  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  beleeve  the  relations  of  V«^ 
tomannus)  many  hogsheads  of  rose-water  are  to  be  sold  in  the  market  at 
dttce,  it  is  in  so  great  request  with  them. 

SuBSECT.  11. — Dyet  rectified  in  quantity. 

Mak  alone,  saith  ^  Cardan^  eates  and  drinks  without  appetite,  and  meth 
all  his  pleasure  without  necessity,  ammm  vitio ;  and  thence  come  many  inoon- 
▼eni^iceB  unto  him :  for  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise 
wbc^some  and  good,  but,  if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more 
than  the  stomack  can  well  beare,  it  will  ingender  erudite,  and  do  mi»ch 
l.arme.  Therefore  ^Crato  adviseth  his  patient  to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that 
at  his  set  meales,  by  no  meanes  to  eat  without  an  appetite,  or  upon  a  full 
stomack,  and  to  put  seven  houres  difference  betwixt  dinner  and  supper ; 
which  rule  if  we  did  observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better  for  our 
healths  :  but  custome,  that  tyrant,  so  prevailes,  that,  contrary  to  all  good 
order  and  rules  of  physick,  we  scarce  admit  of  five.  If,  after  seven  houres 
tarryinff,  he  shall  have  no  stomack,  let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at 
his  ordmary  time  of  repast.  This  very  counsell  was  given  by  Pro^r  Cale- 
nus  to  Cardinall  Ceesius, labouring  of  this  disease;  and  «  Platerus  prescribes 
it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely  kept.  Guianerius  admits  of  three 
meals  a  day;  but  Montanus,  cansiL  23.  pro.  Ah.  Itah,  ties  him  precisely  to 
two.  And,  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may  not  absolutely  fast ;  for, 
as  Celsus  contends  {lib.  1),  Jacchinus  (15.  tn  9  Rhasis),  ^repletion  and  inani- 
tion may  both  do  harm  in  too  contrary  extreams.  Moreover,  that  which  he 
doth  eat,  must  be  weU  *  chewed,  and  not  hastily  gobled ;  for  that  caus^  cm- 
dity  and  winde ;  and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than  he  can  well  digest 
Some  think  (saith  **'Trincavellius,/i6.  11.  ccp.  29.  de  curand.  pari,  hum.)  the 
more  they  eat,  the  more  they  nouriih  thewselves :  eat  and  live,  as  the  proverb 
b,  not  knowing  that  onely  repaires  man  which  is  well  concocted^noi  that  whkh 
is  devoured.  Melancholy  men  most  part  have  good  ^appetites,  but  ill  diges- 
tion ;  and  for  that  cause  they  must  be  sure  to  rise  with  an  a{^>etite :  and  that 
which  Socrates  and  Disariusthe  physicians,  in  J  Macrc^ius,  so  much  require, 
St.  Hierom  injoines  Rusticus,  to  eat  and  drink  no  more  than  will  ^  satisfie  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  '  Lessius  the  Jesuite  holds  12,  13,  or  14  ounces,  or  in  our 
northern  countries  16  at  most,  (for  all  students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead 
an  idle  sedentary  hfe)  of  meat,  bread,  S^c.  a  fit  proportion  for  a  whole  day, 
and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  minde 
sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure,  as  many 
do.  "*  By  overmuch  eating  and  continuall  feasts,  they  stifle  nature,  and 
choke  up  themselves;  which,  had  they  lived  coursly,  or,  like  galley-slaves, 
been  tyed  to  an  care,  might  have  happily  prolonged  many  fair  years. 

A  great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  pre- 

k  Mcrcnrians,  pract.  med.  •  U.  2.  de  com.    Solus  homo  edit  Ubltquek  ftc.  *  Conail.  21. 18.   SI 

Blus  Ingerator  quun  par  et^  et  rentrlciilus  tolerare  possit,  nocet,  et  craditetes  generat,  &c.  •  Obserrat. 

b.  1.    Assoescat  bA  in  die  dboi  aamere,  certft  aeniper  hori.  '  Ne  plus  Ingeratp  cavemhnn,  qnam  ven* 

tricnlua  ferre  potest ;  semperqae  surgat  a  mensft  non  satur.  t  Siquidem  qui  semimantam  veloclter  lii|e- 
runt  dbom,  ventriculo  laborem  Infenint,  et  flatus  mazimos  promorent.  Crato.  ^  Quidam  maxime  oooe* 
dere  nitnntnr,  putantes  e&  nUone  se  Tires  refecturos ;  Ignorantes,  non  ea  quse  Ingenmt  poaae  Tlrea  reflecn, 
ted  quae  probe  concoquunt.  '  MnlU  appetnnt ;  panca  dlgerant.  J  Satnmal.  lib.  7.  cap.  4.  ^  Modi- 
cos  et  temperatus  dbua  et  cam!  et  animc  utUis  est.  >  Rygiastlcon,  rcg.  14. 16.  ODd«  per  diem  tuflkiiiit, 
computatopane,  came  oris,  vel  aliis  opsoniis,  et  totidem  ▼«  paalo ptnrea  undiBpotta.  ■  Idm,  itgf  IB. 
Fhirea  in  aomibus  aids  bretl  tempore  pascentes  ezstinganntar,  ool,  si  tilrearfDas  ^^mA  fydaseat,  aoTgK- 
fsato  paat  pasti,  saai  «t  fdcohnnes  fai  knigaa  Ktatem  Tltim  prOtOfftMAit*  .      r\r\n  i  /> 
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cedent  distemperature,  ^than  which  (saitfa  Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse ;  to 
feeitm  dwersity  ofmeats^  or  overmuch^  Sertorius-like  m  Ittcem  coenare,  and, 
as  commonly  they  do  in  Muscovie  and  Island,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
loiig,  or  all  night.  Our  northern  countries  ofl^nd  especially  in  this ;  and  we 
ia  this  island  {ampHter  viventes  inprandiis  et  ccenis^  as  ^Polydore  notes)  are 
BKMt  liberall  feeders,  but  to  our  own  hurt.  ^Persicos  odiy  puer^  apparatus  ; 
excess  of  meat  breedeth  sickness ;  and  gluttony  causeth  cholerick  diseases : 
hf  surfeiting  y  many  perish ;  but  he  that  dieteth  himself^  prolongeth  his  life^ 
Ecdtts.  37. 29,  30.  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a  man  to  have  his  table 
diily  fbrnished  with  variety  of  meats  :  but  hear  the  physician ;  he  puis  thee 
by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,  and  teUeth  thee,  ^that  nothing  can  be  more  noxious 
to  tky  health,  than  such  variety  and  plenty.  Temperance  is  a  bridle  of 
gold ;  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  ^ego  non  summis  viris  comparo,  sed 
nmmimum  DeojudicOy  is  liker  a  God  than  a  man  :  for,  as  it  will  transform 
a  beast  to  a  man  again,  so  will  it  make  a  man  a  God.  To  preserve  thine 
ItoDour,  health,  and  to  avoid  therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstruc- 
tions,  cradities,  and  diseases,  that  come  by  a  full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to 
'feed  sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  ventrem  bene  moratum, 
as  Seneca  aJls  it;  *to  choose  one  of  many,  and  to  feed  on  that  alone,  as 
Crato  adviseth  his  patient.  The  same  counsell  ^Prosper  Calenus  gives  to 
Gardinall  Cflesius,  to  use  a  moderate  and  simple  diet :  ana,  though  his  table  be 
jomDy  furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet,  for  hn  own  part,  to 
iingle  out  some  one  savoury  dish,  and  feed  on  it.  The  same  is  inculcated  by 
'Crato  {consiL  9.  ^  2)  to  a  noble  personage  affected  with  this  grievance  :  he 
woqM  luive  hb  highness  to  dine  or  sup  alone,  without  all  his  honorable  at- 
tendance and  courtly  company,  with  a  private  friend  or  so,  ^a  dish  or  two, 
t  cop  of  Rhenish  wine,  &c,  Montanus,  consil.  24.  for  a  noble  matron,  injoyns 
ber  one  dish,  and  by  no  means  to  drink  betwixt  meals :  the  like  con<t/.  229. 
or  not  to  eat  tin  he  be  an  hungry ;  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly 
oteerve,  as  HHbertus  Cenomanensis  Episc.  writes  in  his  life. 

■    ■  cni  noD  ftalt  t 


«Bd  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  frequent  solemnity 
(till  ned  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  ^o  to  the  ale-house  or  tavern  ;  they 
^  not  sociable  otherwise :  and  if  they  visit  one  anothers  houses,  they  must 
both  cat  and  drink.  I  reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used  :  but  to  some  men 
oocUng  can  be  more  offensive ;  they  had  better  (I  speak  it  with  Saint  '  Am- 
^oae)  pour  so  much  water  in  their  shooes. 

It  nmch  availes  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet,  ^  to  eat  liquid 
f^s  first,  broaths,  fish,  and  such  meats  as  are  sooner  corrupted  in  the 
i^mack ;  harder  meats  of  digestion  must  come  last.  Crato  would  have  the 
'^fper  leu  than  the  dinner,  which  Cardan  {contradict,  lib,  1.  Tract.  5.  eon-- 
tntdkt,  18)  disallowes,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen,  7.  art.  curat,  cap. 
^;  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  biggest.  I  have  read  many 
tnaitises  to  this  purpose ;  I  know  not  how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men ; 
^  for  my  part,  generally  for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to  that  custome  of  the 
^WBtns,  to  make  a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper ;  all  their  prepa- 

'  I'UI  dcterhn  anaaidi  rem  nntileiitia  timul  a4)ungere,  et  comedendi  tempus  prorogare.  •  Ub.  1 . 

"ft*        »Bor.aaUb.6.  odenU.  i  dbomin  Tarietate  et  copU  In  eftdem  mensA  nihU  nooentliii  hominl 

T.  «hltm.  Vr.  ValevioU.  obwrv.  1.  2.  cap.  6.  '  Tal.  orat.  pro  M .  Marcel.  •  Nnllos  dbrnn  i 


1  moltb  eduUia  unum  elige, 
!t  non  Tarios :  quod  licet 

, ^  ,  absque  apparatu  anlico» 

I  rft  IllBaMaalmns  princepe  doobua  taatum  ferculU,  Tlnoqae  Rhenano  lolum  In  mensA  utatur. 
,^  teaMlSelBtcm  a  mamk  lecedat,  uno  ferculo  contentua.  >  lib.  de  Hel.  et  J^)nnlo.    MuHo 

^"•totw  fte«  fatoiea.       rCrato.    Mnltom  refert  non  ifnorare  qui  cOrf  priorea,  Stc.  Uqulda  pmoa-, 
•«€>ntamJii»a,placea.fractoa,Ae.    Ceena  br«vlor  alt  prandlo.  Digitized  by  LaOOQ  IC 
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ration  and  invitation  was  still  at  supper ;  no  mention  of  dinner.  Many  rea- 
sons I  could  give ;  but  when  all  is  said  pro  and  con,  'Cardans  rule  is  best,  to 
keep  that  we  are  accustomed  unto,  though  it  be  naught :  and  to  follow  our 
disposition  and  appetite  in  some  things  is  not  amiss ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a 
dish  which  is  hurtfuU,  if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  it.  Alexander 
Severus  loved  hares  and  apples  above  all  other  meats,  as  "Lampridius  relates 
in  his  life;  one  pope  pork,  another  peacock,  &c.  what  harm  came  of  it?  1 
conclude,  our  own  experience  is  the  best  physician :  that  diet  which  is  most 
propitious  to  one,  is  often  pernicious  to  another ;  such  is  the  variety  of  palats, 
humours,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe,  and  be  a  law  unto  himself. 
Tiberius,  in  ^Tacitus,  did  laugh  at  all  such,  that  after  30  years  of  age  would 
ask  counsell  of  others  concerning  matters  of  diet ;  I  say  the  same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  t^at  keeps,  shall  surely  finde  great  ease  and 
speedy  remedy  by  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  relate  that  prodigious  temperance  of 
some  hermites,  anchorites,  and  fathers  of  the  church.  He  that  shaU  but  read 
their  lives,  written  by  Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.  how  abstemious  heathens  have 
bin  in  this  kind,  those  Curii  and  Fabricii,  those  old  philosophers,  as  Pliny 
records  (lib,  11),  Xenophon  (lib.  1.  de  vit,  Socrat.)  emperours  and  kings,  as 
Nicephorus  relates  (Eccles.  hist,  lib.  1 8.  cap.  8),  of  Mauritius,  Lodovieus  Pius, 
&c.  and  that  admirable  ^example  of  Lodovieus  Comarus,  a  patritian  of  Venice, 
cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  thej  done  voluntarily,  and  in  health ; 
what  shall  these  private  men  do,  that  are  visited  with  sickness,  and  necessarily 
'^injoyned  to  recover  and  continue  their  health  ?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  observe 
a  strict  diet ;  et  qui  medice  vivit  misere  vivity  as  the  saying  is ;  quale  hoc 
ipsum  erit  vivere,  his  si  privatus  fueris  ?  as  good  be  buried,  as  so  much  de- 
barred of  his  appetite ;  excessit  medicina  malum,  the  physick  is  more  trouble- 
some than  the  disease ;  so  he  complained  in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest :  yet 
be  that  loves  himself,  will  easily  endure  this  little  misery,  to  avoid  a  greater 
inconvenience ;  e  malis  minimum,  better  do  this  than  do  worse.  And,  as 
*Tully  holds,  better  be  a  temperate  old  man,  than  a  lascivious  youth,  Tis 
the  only  sweet  thing,  (which  he  adviseth)  so  to  moderate  our  selves,  that  we 
may  have  senectutem  injuventute,  et  in  senectute  juventutem,  be  youthful 
in  our  old  age,  staid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and  temperate  in  both. 

MEMB.  II. 
Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified, 

I  HAVE  declared,  in  the  Causes,  what  harm  costiveness  hath  done  in  pro- 
curing this  disease :  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  or 
mean  at  least,  as  indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required ;  maxime 
eonducit,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  27 ;  it  very  much  availes.  ^Altomarus  (cap.  7) 
commends  walking  in  a  morning,  into  some  fair  green  pleasant  fields ;  but 
by  all  means  first,  by  art  or  nature,  he  will  have  these  ordinary  excrements 
evacuated.  Piso  calls  it  beneficium  ventris,  the  benefit,  help,  or  pleasure  of 
the  belly :  for  it  doth  much  ease  it.  Laurentius  {cap.  8),  Crato  (consil.  2 1 .  /.  2) 
prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least :  where  nature  is  defective,  art  must  supply, 
by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  turpentine,  clisters, 
as  shall  be  shewed.  Prosper  Calenus  {lib.  de  atrd  bile)  commends  clisters, 
in    hypochondriacall    melancholy,    still    to    be    used   as    occasion   serves. 

•Tract.  6.  contradict.  l.Ub.l.  "Super  omnia  quotidiantun  leporem  habult,  et  pomls  Indnlilt 

<>  Annal.  6.    Ridere  wlebat  eoa,  qui  post  30  sUtli  annum,  ad  cognoecenda  corpori  luo  noxia  vel  utIUa,  alka- 

Sconsilii  indigerent.  •  A  Lesslo  edit.  1614.  *  ^gyptU  oUm  omnes  morboa  curabant  vomitn  et 

nio.    Bohemus,  lib.  I.  cap.  6.  •  Cat.  Mtiiar.    Melior  conditio  tenia  Ttrentia  ex  prvacrtpto  artia  me- 

B,  quam  adolescentlt  hizurioal.  '  Debet  per  amoma  exerceri,  et  loca  vlrldla,  cxcretia  prhia  arte^el 

naturl  ahrl  excrementia. 
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>  Peter  Cnemander,  in  a  consultation  of  his  pro  hypochoTidriaco,  will  have  his 
patiait  continually  loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down  there  many  forms  of  potions 
and  disters*  Mercurialis  (consiL  88).  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord, 
prescribes  ^  clisters  in  the  first  place :  so  doth  Montanus,  consiL  24.  consiL 
31.  e/  229 :  be  commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose  :  the  same  he  ingemi- 
nates, consU,  230,  for  an  Italian  abbot.  Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and 
fux  often,  to  shift  his  clothes,  to  have  fair  linnen  about  him,  to  be  decently 
and  comely  attired;  foT  sordes  vitianiy  nastiness  defiles,  and  dejects  any  man 
that  is  so  voluntarily,  or  compelled  by  want ;  it  dulleth  the  spirits. 

Bathes  are  either  artificiall  or  naturall ;  both  have  their  special  uses  in  this 

malady,  and   (as  ^Alexander  supposeth,  lib,  1.  cap,  16)  yeeld  as  speedy 

a  remedy,  as  any  other  physick  matsover.     Aetius  would  have  them  daily 

Bsed,  assidua  balnea,  Tetra,  2.  sec.  2.  c.  9.     Galen  crakes  how  many  severaJl 

cures  he  hath  performed  in  this  kinde  by  use  of  bathes  alone,  and  Rufus 

piOs,  moistning  them  which  are  otherwise  dry.     Rhasis  makes  it  a  principall 

cure  (iota  cura  sit  in   humectando)  to  bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  with 

oyk.    JasoD   Pratensis,  Laurentius,  cap.  8,  and  Montanus  set  down  their 

peculiar  formes  of  artificiall  bathes.     Crato  {consiL  17.  lib.  2)  commends 

inallowes,  camomile,  violets,  borage,  to  be  boyled  in  it,  and  sometimes  faire 

water  alone;  and  in  his  following  counsell,  balneum   aquce   dulcis  solum 

utpissime  projuisse  compertum  habemus.     So  both  Fuchsius,  lib.  1 .  cap.  33. 

Friaimelica,  2.  consiL  42.  in  Trincavellius.     Some,  beside  hearbs,  prescribe  a 

rammes  head  and  other  things  to  be  boyled.     ^  Femelius  {consxL  44)  will 

have  them  used  10  or  12  dayes  together;  to  which  he  must  enter  fasting, 

and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and,  after  that,  frictions  all  over  the 

body.     Lselius  Eugubinus,  consiL  142,  and  Christoph.  iEreruus  in  a  consul- 

tatioii  of  his,  hold  once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  ^  water  to  be 

warme^not  hot,  for  fear  of  sweating.      Felix  Plater  (pbserv.  lib.  1.  for  a 

inekmcholy  lawyer)  ^  will  have  lotions  of  the  head  still  joy  ned  to  these  bathes, 

^k  a  lee  wherein  capital  hearbs  have  been  boyled.    ™  Laurentius  speaks  of 

bathes  of  milk,  which  I  finde  approved  by  many  others.     And  still,  after  bath, 

^  body  to  be  anointed  with  oyl  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new  or  fresh 

butter,  ^  capons  grease,  especially  the  back  bone,  and  then  lotions  of  the  head, 

coabrocations,  Ssc.    These  kinde  of  bathes  have  been  in  former  times  much 

^uented,  and  diversly  varied,  and  are  still  in  generall  use  in  those  eastern 

countries.     The   Romanes  had  their  publick  baths,  very  sumptuous  and 

stupend,  as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian.     Plin.  36,  saith  there  were  an 

i&nmte  number  of  them  in  Rome,  and  mightily  frequented.     Some  bathed 

s^en  times  a  day,  as  Commodus  the  emperour  is  reported  to  have  done : 

iwually  twice  a  day ;  and  they  were  after  anointed  with  most  costly  oynt- 

inents:  rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  milke,  some  in  the  milke  of  500 

•be  asses  at  once.     We  have  many  mines  of  such  bathes  found  in  this  iland, 

^ong  those  parietines  and  rubbish  of  old  Romane  townes.     Lipsius  (de  mag. 

^fb.  Rom.  L  3.  c.  8),  Rosmus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell 

Btninge  stories  of  their  baths.     Gillius  (/.  4.  cap.  ult.  Topogr,  Constant.) 

reckons  up  155  publicke  ®  baths  in  Constantinople,  of  faire  building:  they  are 

«tiD  P  firequentea  in  that  citie  by  the  Turkes  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women, 

wd  all  over  Greece  and  those  hot  countries ;  to  absterge,  belike,  that  ful- 

'  HBrtftMm,  spidL  2.  de  md.    Primum  omnhim  operam  d«bis  ut  singnlis  diebiu  habeas  beoefidnm 
votrla,  semper  carendo  ne  ahrus  sit  diuthu  astricta.  ^  Si  non  sponte,  clysteribus  ptirgetur.  '  Bal- 

dDldQin,  siqold  aliud,  ipsls  opitulatur.    Credo  hec  did  cum  aliqii&  Jactantift,  inqait  Monta- 
din  sedeat  eo  tempore,  ne  sodorem  exdtent  ant  maniKstum  tem- 


■HiCOmO.  36.  J  In  quibus  J^onos 

P>ic«v  Md  i|fMf>"*  reftlgeratione  hnmectent.  ^  Aqua  non  sit  caUda*  sed  tepida,  ne  sudor  sequatur. 

'Ufkmtn  c^pltte  ez  Uzivlo,  in  quo  herbas  capltales  coxerint.  ■  Cap.  8.  de  mel.  ■  Aut  axungli 

mBL    FIso.  •  TbermB.  Nympbea.  p  Sandes,  lib.  1.  saith  that  women  go  twice  a  week  to  the 
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someneu  of  sweat,  to  which  thej  are  there  subject  ^  Busbequhis,  In  bis 
epistles,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner  of  them,  how  their  women 
go  covered,  a  maid  fbUowing  with  a  box  of  oyntment  to  rub  them.  Tfae 
richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses ;  the  poorer  goe  to  the  comnion, 
and  are  generaUy  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  they  will  not  eat  nor  drink  nntO 
they  have  bathed ;  before  and  after  meals  some,  ^  and  will  not  make  water 
(but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool,  Leo  Afer  (/.  3)  makes 
mention  of  100  several!  baths  at  Fez  in  Afncke,  most  sumptuous,  and  such 
as  have  great  revenues  belonging  to  them.  Buxtorf  (ca^.  14.  Synagog.  JndJ) 
speakes  of  many  ceremonies  amongst  the  Jews  in  this  kind ;  diey  are  very 
superstitious  in  their  bathes,  especially  women. 

Naturall  bathes  are  praised  bv  some,  discommended  by  others ;  but  it  is  in 
a  divers  respect.  "  Marcus  de  Oddis,  in  Hyp,  affect,  consulted  about  baths, 
condemns  tnem  for  the  heat  of  the  hver,  because  they  dry  too  fieist ;  and  yet 
by  and  by  *  in  another  counsell  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because 
they  cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have  their  water  to  be  drunk. 
Aretseus  (c.  7)  commends  allome  baths  Sbove  the  rest ;  and  »  Mercurialis  (consil. 
88)  those  of  Luca  in  that  hypochondriacall  passion.  He  would  have  his 
patient  there  15  dayes  together,  and  drink  the  water  of  them,  and  to  be 
bucketed,  or  have  the  water  powred  on  his  head.  John  Baptista  Sihraticus 
{cont,  64)  commends  all  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether 
they  be  iron,  allome,  sulphur :  so  doth  "  Hercules  de  Saxonift.  But,  in  that 
they  cause  sweat,  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to  hypochondricall  me- 
lancholy alone,  excepting  that  of  the  head,  and  the  other.  Trincavellius  {consiL 
14,  lib,  1)  prefers  those  ^  Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  mix- 
ture of  brasse,  iron,  allome ;  and,  consil,  35. 1.  3,  for  a  melancholy  lawyer  and 
eonsil.  36,  in  that  hypochondriacal  passion,  the  *  baths  of  Aquaria,  and,  36 
eonsil.  the  drinking  of  them.  Frisimelica,  consulted  among  tba  rest  (in  Trin- 
cavellius, consil,  42.  lib,  2)  preferres  the  waters  of  ^  Apona  before  all  artificiall 
baths  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and  would  have  one  nine  years  affected  vnth 
hypochondricall  passions,  flie  to  them,  as  an  holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  minde 
M  TrincaveUius  himself  there ;  and  yet  both  put  a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party 
for  a  cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of  '  S.  Helen,  which  are  much  hotter. 
Montanus  (consil,  230)  magnifies  the  *Chalderinian  Baths;  and  (consil. 
237  et  239)  he  exhorteth  to  the  same,  but  t/ith  this  caution,  ^  that  the  liver 
be  outwardly  anointed  with  some  coolers,  that  it  be  not  overheated.  But 
these  baths  must  be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used  to 
such  as  are  very  cold  of  themselves ;  for,  as  Gabelius  concludes  of  all  Dutch 
baths,  and  especially  those  of  Baden,  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases, 
*  naught  for  cholerick,  hot  and  dry,  and  all  infrmities  proceeding  of  choler, 
inflammations  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Our  English  baths,  as  they  are  hot, 
must  needs  incur  the  same  censure :  but  D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones, 
have  written  at  large  of  them.  Of  cold  baths  I  find  little  or  no  mention  in 
any  physician  ;  some  speak  against  them  :  ^Cardan  alone  (out  of  Agathinus) 
commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers,  and  cold  waters,  and  advise th  all  such  as 
mean  to  live  long  to  use  it ;  for  it  agrees  vnth  all  ages  and  complexions,  and 

%  Epist.  S.       r  Nee  alyum  ezcoiraiit,  quln  ttqtiam  Mcuinportent,  qa&  partes  obscoenas  lavent.    BtuAie- 
qohia,  ep.  3.  Tnrdn.  •  Hildesheim,  splcU.  2.  de  mel.  Hypochon.  si  noo  adesaet  Jecorto  calidltas,  thcr. 

mat  laudarem,  et  si  non  nlmla  hamoris  exsiccatlo  easet  metuenda.  *  Fol.  141.  *  llieniias  lAicen- 

■es  adeat,  Ibique  aquas  ^us  per  lA  dies  potet :  et  calldaniin  aquarum  stflUddiis  turn  caput  turn  Tentricnlum 
de  more  subjiciat.  «  In  panth.  ^^  Aqua  Porrectanc  <Aqn»  Aqnariae.  r  Ad  aquas 

Aponenaes,  yelut  ad  sacram  anchoram,  confogiat.  >  John  Beauhinus  (U.  3.  ca.  14.  liist.  admlr.  fbotis 

Bollensis  in  ducat.  Wittemberg)  laudat  aquas  BoUenses  ad  melancholicoa  morbos,  nKerorero,  fascinationea. 
allaaue  animi  pathemata.         •  Balnea  Chalderina.         ^  Hepar  ezteme  ungatur,  ne  caleflat.  "  Noceot 

calidis  et  sleds,  cholerids,  et  omnibus  morMs  ez  cholerA,  hepatis,  splenisqne  affiectlonnma.  '  Lib  die 

aqui.    Qui  breva  hoc  vltae  curriculum  cupluat  sanl  tnmslgera,  Mgldls  aquis  s»pe  Iwrare  debent,  imlU  aelatt 
cum  sit  incongma,  calidis  imprimis  utUis. 
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it  flwtf  profiiahle  Jar  hot  temperatures.  As  for  sweating,  urine,  blond- 
fetting  by  IraemrodSy  or  otherwise,  I  shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak 
ofdian. 

InuDoderote  Venus,  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  delect ;  so  mode- 
rately used,  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  remedy.     Peter  Fores- 
tis  a&  it,  aptUsimum  remediumy  a  most  apposite  reitte^fjr,  "  remitting  anger, 
mid  resiMty  thai  was  otherwise  bound.    Avicenna,  {Fen,  3. 20),  Oribasius 
{wted.  collect.  Hb.  6.  cap.  37),  contend,  out  of  RufiUs  and  others,  ^that 
wuanf  mad  men^  melancholy,  and  labouring  of  the  falling  sickness,  have  been 
cered  bg  this  alone.     Montaltus  (cap.  27.  de  melon.)  wUl  have  it  drive  away 
aoirow,  and  ail  illusions  of  the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain  iVom  ill 
naoakes  and  Tapours  that  ofiend  them ;  k  and  \f  it  be  omitted,  as  Valescus 
SMpposeikf  it  makes  the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy.     Many  other 
inocmveniences  are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  by  Rodencus  a  Castro,  in 
thdr  tracts  de  tnelancholid  virginum  et  monialium :  ob  seminis  retentionem, 
tmunt  SKBpe  momales  et  virgines ;  but,  as  Platerus  addes,  si  nubant  sanan- 
tur;  they  rave  single  and  pine  away ;  Inuch  discontent ;  but  marriage  mends 
ti.    Marceilus  DNonatus  (lib.  2.  med.  hist.  cap.  1),  tells  a  storie  to  confirm 
the,  out  of  Alexander  Benedictus,  of  a  maid  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  inhi- 
^ios :  cum  in  ojfftdnam  meritoriam  incidisset,  a  quindecim  viris  eddem  node 
eompressa,  menshtm  largo  profiuvio,  quod  pluAbus  annis  ante  constiterat, 
9o»  sine  magna  pudore,  mane,  menti  restituta,  discessit.     But  this  must  be 
vuily  understood;    for  as  Amoldus  objects,  lib.  1.  breviar.  18.  cap.  quid 
cmtMs  ad  melancholicum  succum  ?    What  affinity  have  these  two  ?  ^  except 
it  be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed  or  fulness  of  blood  be  a  cause, 
or  that  love  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  Venus,  have  gone  before,  or  that, 
at  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be  very  flatuous,  and  have  beeii  otherwise 
accustomed  unto  it.     Montaltus  {cap.  27)  wiU  not  allow  of  moderate  Venus 
to  such  as  have  the  gout,  palsie,  epilepsie,  melancholy,  except  they  be  very 
histf  and  full  of  blood.   ^  Ludovicus  Antonius,  lib.  med.  miscel.  m  his  chapter 
of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring  men,  &c. 
^Ficbus  and    ^Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five    mortall 
eneniies  of  a  student :   it  consumes  the  spirits  and  weakneth   the  brain. 
Halyabbas  the  Arabian  {5  Theor.  cap.  36),  and  Jason  Pratensis,  make  it 
the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  t%{^  most  pernicious  to  them  who  are  cold 
ond  dry  ;  a  melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases. 
Phttarch,  in  his  book  de  san.  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three 
pnudpaU  signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kinde :  ^  to 
me  with  an  appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery,  tria 
taluberrima,  are  three  most  healthful  things.     We  see  their  opposites,  how 
pemicions  they  are  to  mankinde,  as  to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death, 
tad  many  ferall  diseases :    Immodicis  brevis  est  mtas  et  rara  senectus. 
Aristotle  gives  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are  parum  vivices  ob  salacitatem 
•  Aort  lived  because  of  their  salacity,  which  is  very  iTec[uent,  as  Scoppius, 
w  Priapeis,  will  better  inform  you.     The  extremes  bemg  both  bad,  **  the 
medium  is  to  be  kept,  which  cannot  easily  be  determined.     Some  are  better 
J*le  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  phlegmatick,  as  Hippocrates  in- 

*  Solvit  Vcnot  ratkmifl  Tim  Impeditam,  Ingentes  iraa  remlttit.  Sec.  '  Multi  comltlalM,  melancho- 

til  kHnd,  iaioB  nsu  solo  sanatt.  f  Si  onittatar  coitus,  contrlstat  et  ptnrimum  gravat  corpus  et 

iriBJOft.  ^  VUA  oerto  constet  nlmlum  semen  aot  sangoinem  canssam  ease,  ant  amw  pneoesserlty 

«l,ac  lAthletis,  arthiltids,  podagrids  nocet;  nee  opportuna  prodest,  nisi  forillras,  et  oul  multo 

Tliiliia  atandant.    Idem  ScaUgc^  exerc.  2S9.    Turds  Ideo  Inctatoribos  prohibitom.  i  l>e  sanit. 

^iMl  lili  1.  k  Ub.  1.  ca.  7.    Ezhaurit  taUa  spiritus»  animnmque  debiUtat.  >  Frigidls  et  sleds 

'       "    I  iidttldsBima.  ">  Vesd  intra  satietatem,  impigram  esse  ad  laborem,  ritale  semen  conser- 


mi.         "Ncttiiitta  est,  <[n«tenonslnit  esse  senem.  •  Vide  Mootannm,  Pet.  Godefridam,  Amonim 

tt.1  cap.S.   Oukmam  d*  bin,  nam  at  numamm  daSAitc  TUmidiatls.  naknlqae  adatia  asatgnari  sanm 
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sinuatetby  some  strong  and  lustie,  well  fed  like  p  Hercules,  ^  Proculus  the  em- 
perour,  lusty  Lawrence,  ^  prostibulum  f€min<B,  Messalina  the  empress,  that 
by  philters,  and  such  kinde  of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  means  to  "  inable 
themselves,  and  brag  of  it  in  the  end ;  confodi  multas  €nim\  occidi  vero 
paucas  per  ventrem  vidisti,  as  that  Spanish  '  Celestina  merrily  said  :  others 
impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain  those  gymnicks  with- 
out great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies ;  of  which  number  (thou^  they  be 
very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part. 

Mebib.  III. — Ayr  rectified.  With  a  digression  of  the  Ayr, 
As  a  long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  off  the  fist,  mounts  aloft, 
and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  ayr,  still  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  till  tie  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game  is 
sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoopes  upon  a  sudden ;  so  will  I,  having 
now  come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of  ayre,  wherein  I  may  freely  expa- 
tiate and  exercise  myself  for  my  recreation,  a  while  rove,  wander  round  about 
the  world,  mount  aJofl  to  those  eethereall  orbs  and  celestiall  spheres,  and  so 
descend  to  my  former  elements  again  :  in  which  progpress,  I  will  first  see  whe- 
ther that  relation  of  the  "  Frier  of  Oxford  be  true,  concerning  those  northern 
parts  under  the  pole,  (if  I  meet  obiter  with  the  wandering  Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or 
Lucians  Icaromenippus,  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  there  be  such  4 
Euripes,  and  a  great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause  the  needle  in  the  com- 
pass still  to  bend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the  true  cause  of  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  ^  is  it  a  magneticall  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan  will ;  or  some 
other  star  in  the  bear,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus;  or  a  magneticall  meridian,  as 
Maurolicus ;  vel  situs  in  vend  terrcBy  as  Agricola ;  or  the  nearness  of  the  next 
continent,  as  Cabeus  will ;  or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conim- 
bricenses,  Peregrinus,  contend ;  why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  north,  other- 
wise not  ?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7  erad. 
by  and  by  12,  and  then  22.  In  the  Baltick  Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland, 
the  needle  runs  round,  if  any  ships  come  that  way,  thou^  ^  Martin  Ridley 
write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  pole  will  be  hardly  forced  firom  his  di- 
rection. Tis  fit  to  be  enquired  whether  certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as  11 
grad.  Lond.  variat.  alibi  36,  ^c.  and,  that  which  is  more  prodigious,  the  varia- 
tion varies  in  the  same  place  :  now  taken  a^yurately,  'tis  so  much ;  after  a  few 
years,  quite  altered  firom  that  it  was  :  till  we'aave  better  intelligence,  let  our 
D.  GillJert  and  Nicholas  *  Cabeus  the  Jesuite,  that  have  both  written  great  vo- 
lumes of  this  subject,  satisfie  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the  sea  be  open  and 
navigable  by  the  pole  arctick,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of  feartison 
the  Hollander,  under  the  pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I  hold  best ;  or  by 
f  return  Davies,  or  Nova  Zembla.  Whether  y  Hudsons  discovery  be  true  of  a 
new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Buttons  bay  in  50  degrees,  Hubberdshope 
in  60 ;  that  of  uf  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roes  welcome  in  north-west  Fox, 
being  that  the  sea  ebbs  and  fiows  constantly  there  15  foot  in  12  hours ;  as  oor 
■  new  cards  inform  us  that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  iland,  and  thewest- 
windes  make  the  nepe  tides  equall  to  the  spring,  or  that  there  be  any  probability 
to  pass  by  the  straights  of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of  Tabin.  If 
there  be,  I  shall  soon  psrceive  whether  *  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetians  nar- 

PThespUdu  genult.  iVide  Lampridium,  vit.  ejua  4.  'Et  lassata  rlris,  &c.  •Vid.  MUakL 

cent.  8.  U.  Lemnlum,  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  CatuUam  ad  HypsithUlam,  &c.  Ovid.  Eleg.  lib.  8.  et  6,  &c. 
Quot  itinera  unA  nocte  confecissent,  tot  coronas  ludicro  Deo  puta  Triphallo,  Manic,  Herme,  PrfapOf 
donarent.  Clngemus  tibl  mentulam  coronis,  &c.  *  Poraoboscodid.  Gasp.  Baithii.  "Nich.  de  Lynna, 
cited  by  Mercator  in  his  Map.  *Mons.  Sloto.  Some  call  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  world,  next  Teneriflb 
in  the  Canaries,  Lat.  81 .  ''Cap.  26.  in  his  Treatise  of  roanieticke  bodies.  >  Lege  lib.  1.  cap.  38.  et  21 
demagneticAphttosophift,  etUb.d.  cap.4.  T1612.  'M.  Brigs,  hla  Map,  and  Northwest  Fox.  "Lib. 
9.  cap.  64.  d«  nob.  clvltat.    Qnlnsay,  et  cap.  10.  de  Cambahi. 
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ntkm  be  trae  or  febe,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu  ;  whether 
there  be  any  such  places,  or  that,  as  ^  Matth.  Riccius  the  Jesuite  hath  written, 
Giina  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  and  the  king  of 
China  be  the  same  :  Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that 
new  Paquin,  or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tartary ; 
'PresbytCT  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africk:  M.  Polus  Venetus  puts  him  in  Asia ; 
^the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  emperour  of  the  Abissines,  which  of 
old  was  JEthiopia,  now  Nubia,  under  the  Equator  in  Africk.  Whether 
'Goinea  be  an  iland  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  ^Spaniards  dis- 
covery of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  or  Magellanica,  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mer- 
curitts  Britannicus,  or  his  of  Utopia,  or  his  of  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  likelihood 
il  may  be  so ;  for,  without  all  question,  it  being  extended  from  the  tropick  of 
Capnconi  to  the  circle  Antarctick,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate 
Zooe,  cannot  chuae  butyeeld  in' time  some  flourishing  kingdomes  to  suceedmg 
ago,  as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done 
well  in  the  discoyery  of  the  streights  of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient 
pMsage  to  Mare  Pacificum ;  me  thinks  some  of  our  modem  Argonautes 
should  prosequute  the  rest.  As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that  great 
biid  sRucke,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  that  Ara- 
bian Phoenix  described  by  "Andricomius ;  see  the  pellicanes  of  ^gypt,  those 
Scythian  gryphes  m  Asia ;  and  afterwards  in  Africk  examine  the  fountains  of 
Nilns,  whetb^  Herodotus,  *  Seneca,  Plin.  lib,  5.  cap.  9.  Stra"bo,./t6.  5.  give  a 
trae  caose  of  bis  annuall  flowing,  JPagaphetta  discourse  rightly  of  it,  or  of 
N^  and  Senega :  examine  Cardan,  ^Scaligers  reasons,  and  the  rest.  Is  it 
from  those  Etesian  winds,  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  the 
£qaator,  (for  Jordan  yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  mount  Libanus) 
or  from  those  great  (Iropping  perpetuall  showres,  which  are  so  frequent  to 
the  inhabitants  within  the  tropicks,  when  the  sun  is  verticall,  and  cause  such 
vast  mundations  in  Senega,  Maragnan,  Orenoque,  and  the  rest  of  those  great 
Ttnn  in  Zona  Torrida^  which  have  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times ; 
and  by  good  husbandry  and  policy,  hereafter  no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  popu- 
kmt,  as  well  tilled,  as  fruitful!  as  ^gypt  it  self,  or  Cauchinchina  ?  I  would  ob- 
•enre  all  those  motions  of  the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  they  proceed :  from  the 
moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold)  or  earths  motion,  which  Gralileus,  in  the  fourth  dia- 
k)g»e  of  his  systeme  of  the  world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and  firmly  demonstrates ;  or 
wmds,  as  ^some  will.  Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in  mari  pacifico,  it  is 
scarce  perceived, in  our  Bridsh  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Sea  so  violent  and  irregular,  and  diverse  ?  Why  the  current  in  that  Atlantick 
ocean  should  still  be  m  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and 
why  they  come  sooner  than  go :  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that 
IwuaQ  ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weeks,  as  °*Scaliger  discusseth,  they 
retam  tcwce  in  three  mtxieths,  with  the  same  or  like  windes :  the  continuall 
current  is  horn  east  to  west.  Whether  Mount  Athos,  PeHon,  Olympus,  Ossa, 
CaoGasus,  Atlas,  be  so  high  as  PKny,  SoUnus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds, 
meteors,  vhi  nee  aurcB  nee  venti  spirant,  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend 
dy  toddenly  very  often,  the  aire  is  so  subtile)  1250  paces  hi^h,  according  to 
that  measure  of  Diceeerchus,  or  78  miles  perpendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus 
Manmius,  sec,  3.  et  4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Mount  Cau- 

^  lA.  4.  expcd.  ad  SiaM,  ol  8.  et  Ub.  5.  c.  18.      •  M.  Polns,  In  Asi&,  Presb.  Joh.  meminit.  Ub.  2.  cap.  flO. 
'  ABMnriiM  ct  aM.  •  Lat.  10.  gr.  Anst.  'Ferdhumdo  de  Qnir,  aono.  1612.  f  Alaram  penoa 

eoMlowt  te  loneltadliie  13  paarag :  elephantem  in  inbllme  toUere  poteit.    Polns,  1.  8.  c.  40.  ^  Lib.  3. 

Dtnofpc  tcme  aaaeta.  *Natar.  quest.  Ub.  4.  cap.  2.  /Lib.  de  reg.  Congo.  ^  Ezerdt.  47. 

'  See  M.  Carpentcr'a  Gcofraphy,  Ub.  3.  cap.  tf.  et  Bern.  Teleahia,  Ub.  de  marl.  ■  Exerdt.  63  de  marl* 

aiata  c— ■»  Inwiatlganrta ;  prima  redprocatlonis,  aecunda  rarletatte,  tertla  celerltatia,  quarta  cesaationlt, 
q«tataptlvaCloiila,icxUamtr«rleUtb.  ,     ' 
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caws ;  and  as  ■^Blancanus  the  Jesuite  contends  out  of  dayius  and  Noams 
demonstrations  de  Crcpuscullis :  or  rather  32  stadinms,  as  the  most  recetred 
opinion  is ;  or  4  miles,  which  the  height  of  no  mountain  doth  perpendicularly 
exceed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger 
holds,  1580  paces  {Exer.  38),  others  100  paces.  I  would  see  those  inner  parts 
of  America,  whether  there  be  any  such  great  city  of  Manoa  or  Eldorado  in 
that  golden  empire,  where  the  highways  are  as  much  beaten  (one  reports)  as 
between  Madril  or  Valedolit  in  Spain :  or  any  such  Amazones  as  be  relates,  or 
f^igantical  Patagones  in  Chica;  with  that  miraculous  mountain  ^Ybouyapab 
m  the  northern  Brasile,  cujusjugum  stemitur  in  am^nissimampknUHem^  &c, 
or  that  of  Pariacacca,  so  high  elevated  in  Peru.  PThe  pike  of  Teneriffhow 
high  is  it  ?  79  miles,  or  52,  as  Patricius  holds,  or  9  as  Snellius  demonstrates  in 
his  Eratosthenes :  see  that  Strang  <iCirknickzerksey  lake  in  Camiola,  whose 
waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they  will  overtake  a  swift  horse- 
man, and  by  and  by,  with  as  incredible  celerity,  are  supped  up :  which  Laaus 
and  Wamerus  make  an  argument  of  the  Argonautes  sayling  under  ground. 
And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  ''Esmellen  in  Muscovia,  qu^s  visUur  h&rrendo 
kiatUy  &c.  which,  if  any  thing  casually  falling  in,  makes  such  a  roaring  noise, 
that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  waruke  engine,  can  make  the  like.  Such 
another  is  Oilbers  cave  in  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.  I  would  examine  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  it  self,  after  it  hath  taken 
in  Volea,  laxares,  Oxus,  and  those  great  rivers ;  at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or 
where  T  What  vent  the  Mexican  lake  hath,  theXiticacan  in  Peru,  or  that 
circular  pool  in  the  vale  of  Terapeia,  (of  which  Acosta,  /.  3.  c.  16)  hot  in  a 
cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle  twenty  foot  square, 
and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation :  and  that  of  Mare  mortuum  in  Palestina,  of 
Thrasumene,  at  Perusium  in  Italy  :  the  Mediterranean  it  sdf :  for,  from  the 
ocean,  at  the  straights  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a  perpetuall  current  into  the  Le- 
vant, and  so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the  Euxine  or  Bbck 
sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Nilus,  Padus,Rhodanus,  &c.,  bow  is  this 
water  consumed  ?  by  the  sun,  or  otherwise  ?  I  would  find  out,  with  Tra- 
jan, the  fountaines  of  Danubius,  of  Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian  pjrt- 
mids,  Trajans  brid^,  Grotta  de  SibyM,  Lucullus  fish-ponds,  the  tempfe  of 
Nidrose,  &c.  and,  if  I  could,  observe  what  becomes  or  swallowes,  storkes, 
cranes,  cuckowes,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  many  other  kinde  of  singing 
birds,  water-fowls,  hawks,  &c,  some  of  them  are  ondy  seen  in  summer,  some 
in  winter ;  some  are  observed  in  the  *snow,  and  at  no  other  times :  each  hare 
their  seasons.  In  winter,  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovie  to  be  found ;  but, 
at  the  spring,  in  an  instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith 
^Herbastein :  how  comes  it  to  pass?  do  they  sle^  in  winter,  like  Gresners 
Alpine  mice  ?  or  do  they  lye  hid  (as  **01aus  affirmes)  in  the  boiiome  of  lakes 
and  rivers f  spiritum  continentes  ?  often  so  found  by  fishermen  in  Polamd  and 
Scandia,  two  together,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing  ;  and,  when  the  spring 
comes,  they  revive  again,  or  if  they  be  brought  into  a  stove,  or  by  the  fin 
side.  Or  do  they  follow  the  sun,  as  Peter  Martyr  legat.  Babylonica,  i.2) 
manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own  knowledge?  for, when  he  was  embassadour  in 
Egypt,  he  saw  swallowes,  Spanish  kites,  ^and  many  other  such  European 
birds,  in  December  and  January  very  familiarly  Hying,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, about  Alexandria,  ubi  fiorida  tunc  arbores  ac  viridaria,  or  lye  they 

-  Ub.  de  ezpUcaUone  locoram  MttUkem.  Aristot.  •  LaCt.  Ub.  17.  cmp.  IS.  d«orip.  oodd.  lad. 

9  Patritiut  salth  62  milet  In  heighth.  ^  Luse  aUl  vocuit.  Geor.  Wereenu.     Aqon  UoU  BrieilUl> 

erumpunt  et  atMerbentur,  at  exptdito  equiti  adUam  interdudant.  'BoiaaardHa,  da  Magia,  oapv  d* 

PilapUa.  •  In  campla  Lorioen.  aolom  viauntor  In  nive ;  et  oUaam  vere,  natate,  Mitnmno  ae  ooeallaat? 

Hennea,  Pout.  L  1.  Jul.  BeUina.  *  Statlm  tnennte  wen  ajrlv  atrepoat  eoram  oanHlfnii  Moacoilt.  torn- 
ment.  « Immeivant  ae  flomlaibua.  Incuboanoe  par  hywnaai  toCan,  Sec  '  CMamaqne  yohiataa  FoaCan 
hyeme  adreniente  e  noftria  regionibua  Enropoia  tranarolantea. 
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hid  ill  cavet,  rocks^  and  hollow  trees,  as  most  think,  in  deep  tin-mines  or 
Kt-cfiffes,  ^as  Mr.  Carew  gives  out  ?  I  conclude  of  them  all,  for  my  part, 
as  'Monster  doth  of  cranes  and  storks :  whence  they  come,  whither  they 
goe,  incampertum  adhuc,  as  we  yet  know  not.  We  see  them  here,  some 
m  nmiiner,  some  in  winter  :  their  coming  and  going  is  sure  in  the  night :  in 
tkepLdns  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storkes  meet  on  such  a  set  day,  he  that  comes 
last  is  torn  in  pieces ;  and  so  they  act  them  gon.  Many  strange  places, 
Isdmii,  Euripi,  Chersonnesi,  creekes,  navens,  promontories,  straights,  lakes, 
bithei,  rockes,  mountaines,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have  bin  ruined 
or  ftwaUowed,  battels  fought,  creatures,  sea-monsters,  remora,  &c,  minerab, 
veg^als.  Zoophites  were  fit  to  be  considered  in  such  an  expedition,  and 
amoogat  the  rest,  that  of  ^Herbastein  his  Tartar  lambe,  *  Hector  Boethiu, 
goot-beariug  tree  in  the  Orchades,  to  which  Cardan  (lib.  7.  cap.  36.  de 
rental  varietat.)  subscribes:  ^Vertomannus  wonderfull  palme,  that  *^fiy  in 
Hiipuuok,  that  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  well  see  to 
wiite;  those  sphericall  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  Uiose 
iO[e  birds,  bet^ta,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c.  usually  found  in 
the  metall-mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  neer  Nokow  and 
PsJhikie,  as  ^^Munster  and  others  relate.  Many  rare  creatures  and  novel- 
ties each  part  of  the  world  a£fords :  amongst  the  rest  I  would  know  for  a 
certain  whether  there  be  any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius  in  his  comment  on 
Paracelsus  de  tanit.  tuend.  and  ^Gaguinus  records  in  his  description  of 
Muscovie,  that,  inLucomoria,  a  province  in  Russia,  lye  fast  asleep  as  dead 
a//  winter,  from  the  27  November,  like  frogges  and  swallowes,  benumbed 
wik  cold,  but  about  t/te  24  of  April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  goe 
about  their  business.  I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander 
Picokmuneus,  whether  the  earths  superficies  be  bigger  than  the  seas ;  or  that 
of  Archimedeg  be  true,  the  superficies  of  all  water  is  even.  Search  the 
dqAh  and  see  that  variety  of  sea-monsters  and  fishes,  mare-maids,  sea-men, 
hcnses,  &c.  which  it  afibrds.  Or  whether  that  be  true  which  Jordanus  Bru- 
nus  acofies  at,  that,  if  Ood  did  not  detain  it,  the  sea  would  overflow  the 
otfth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and  which  Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuite, 
in  his  interpretation  on  those  mathematicall  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly 
feares,  and  m  a  just  tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the 
<€a  vOl  waste  away  the  lana,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  earth  shall  be  covered 
vidi  waters ;  risum  teneatis^  amid  ?  what  the  sea  takes  away  in  one  place, 
it  adds  in  another.  Mee  thinks  he  might  rather  suspect  the  sea  should  in 
time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carcasses,  &c.  tnat  all-devouring  fire, 
omnia  devarans  et  consumens,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up  the  vast  ocean 
with  sands  and  ashes.  I  would  examine  the  true  seat  of  that  terrestriall 
*Paiadisa,  and  where  Ophir  was,  whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his  gold ;  from 
Pemana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonnesus,  as  Dominicus 
N^,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others,  wOl.  I  would  censure  all 
Pmies,  Solinus,  Strabos,  Sr.  John  Mandevils,  Olaus  Magnus,  Marcus 
Polos  lyes,  correct  those  errors  in  navigation,  reforme  cosmographicall 
chartes,  aiul  rectifie  longitudes,  if  it  were  possible ;  not  bv  the  compass,  as 
snae  dream,  with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise  of  magneticall  bodies,  cap.  43  : 

*Swaf  ofCemwaU.       '  Fono  dcodte  qfoonam  e  loco  Tenlaat,  quo  le  conferant,  incompertam,  a^ 
Hpn  nail  III  Ihih.  dcsccndoitinm,  nt  gnram*  Tenlne  cernfairas,  nocturnis  opinor  temporibns.    In  paten- 
<■*■  Aiia  ounpls  eerto  die  coogregaot  w,  earn  qiue  Dorlsiime  adyenit  lacerant,  inde  avolant.    Counog.  1. 
4.  c  IX.        rCnBDMBt.  MnacoT.         ■  Hist.  Scot.  1.  1.  »  Vertoinannua,  1.  6.  c.  16.  mentionetii  a  tree 


•  Vid.  PlVHtan,  In  0«i.  Cor.  a  Laplde,  et  altoa. 
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ibr,  as  Cabeus  (magnet, pkilos,  lib,  3.  cap,  4.)  fully  resolves,  there  is  no  hope 
thence :  yet  I  would  observe  some  better  meanes  to  find  them  out. 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses,  Her- 
cules, '  Lucians  Menippus,  at  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  at  Trophonius  den,  Hecla 
in  Island,  ^tna  in  Sicily,  to  descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  do  stoiies  and  metalls  grow  there  still  ?  how  comes  firre  trees  to  be 
'digged  out  from  top  of  hills  as  in  our  mosses  and  marshes  all  over  Europe  ? 
How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish  bones,  shells,  beams,  iron-works,  many  fathomes 
under  ground,  and  anchors  in  mountains,  far  remote  from  all  seas  ?  ^ Adoo 
1460,  at  Bema  in  Switzerland,  50  fothom  deep,  a  ship  was  dig*d  out  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  they  got  metall  ore,  in  which  were  48  carcasses  of  men  with  other 
merchandise.  That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hils,  Aristotle 
insinuates  in  his  meteors,  *Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first  book,  c.  de  Numidid; 
and  familiarly  in  the  Alpes,  saith  i  Blancanus  the  Jesuite,  the  like  to  be  seen. 
Came  this  from  earth-ouakes,  or  firom  Noahs  floud,  as  Christians  suppose?  or 
is  there  a  vicissitude  or  sea  and  land  ?  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old,  the  mona- 
taines  of  Thessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  mountaines.  The  whole 
world,  belike,  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those  all-com- 
manding powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  hay-cocks  in  harvest,  top  to 
bottom,  or  bottom  to  top ;  or,  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the  world 
upon  his  center ;  that  which  is  under  the  Poles  now,  should  be  translated  to  the 
.^uinoctiall,  and  that  which  is  under  the  torrid  zone,  to  the  circle  Arctique 
and  Antarctique  another  while,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun ;  or, 
if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a  sun,  with  his  compassing  planets 
(as  Brunus  and  Campanella  conclude),  cast  three  or  four  worms  into  one ;  or 
else,  of  our  old  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best. 
To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  25000  miles  in  ^compass,  its  diameter  is  7000 
from  us  to  our  antipodes  ;  and  what  shall  be  comprehended  in  all  that  space  ? 
What  is  the  center  of  the  earth  ?  is  it  pure  element  onely,  as  Aristotle  decrees, 
inhabited  (as  *  Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is  the  earth  :  or 
with  fairies,  as  the  woods  and  water,  (according  to  him)  are  with  nymphes, 
or  as  the  aire  with  spirits  ?  Dionysiodorus,  a  mathematician  in  "*  Pliny,  that 
sent  a  letter  ad  superos  after  he  was  dead  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  to 
signifie  what  distance  the  same  center  was  from  the  superficies  of  the  same, 
viz.  42000  stadiums,  might  have  done  well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  doubts. 
Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil  in  his  ^neides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante, 
and  others,  poetically  describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our  divines  think  ?  In 
good  earnest,  Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambrosian  college 
in^Millan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Inferno,  lib.  1.  cap,  47,  is  stifFe  in  this 
tenent :  'tis  a  corporeall  fire  tow,  cap.  5,  I,  2.  as  he  there  disputes.  What- 
soever philosophers  write,  (saith  **Surius)  there  be  certain  mouthes  of  hell, 
and  places  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  mens  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in 
Island,  where  the  ghosts  of  dead  men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sometimes 
talk  with  the  living.  God  would  have  such  visible  places,  that  mortal  men 
might  be  certainly  informed,  that  there  be  such  punishments  after  death, 
and  learn  hence  to  fear  Ood,  Kranzius  (Dan.  hist,  lib.  2.  cap.  24)  sub- 
scribes to  this  opinion  of  Surius;  so  doth  Colerus,  cap.  12.  lib.  12.  lU^de 
immortal,  animce  (out  of  the  authority,  belike  of  St.  Gregory,  Durand,  and 

'  In  NecyomantiA,  Tom.  2.  %  FrmcMtorlus,  lib.  de  ilmp.  Georgfua  Merola,  lib.  de  mem.    inlto 

BiUius,  9cc.  ^  Simlenu,  Ortelius.    Brachiis  ceotom  sub  terr&  reperU.eat,  in  quft  (raadnginU  octo 

cadavera  inerant,  anchone,  &c.  '  Pisces  et  conchn  in  montibus  reperiuntur.  J  Lib.  de  lods  MAlbanat. 
Aristot.  k  Or  plain,  as  Patricius  holds,  which  Austin,  Loctantlus,  and  some  others,  held  of  (M  as  nMnd 
as  a  trencher.  >  Li.  de  Zilphia  et  Pvffmcis.    Thev  penetrate  the  earth,  as  we  do  the  aire.  ■■  Lib.  3- 

c.  112.  «  Commentar.  ad  annum  15i37.    Quidquid  dicunt  phUosophl,  qundam  sunt  Tartar!  oatia,  et 

loca  {oniendis  animis  destinata,  ut  Hecla  mons,  rc.  ubi  mortuorum  spiritos  Tisontor,  ftc.  volidt  Deu 
exstare  talia  loca,  ut  discant  mortales. 
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the  rest  of  the  achoohncD,  who  derive  as  much  from  £tiia  in  Sicily,  Lipara, 
Hierm,  and  those  sulphureous  Vulcanian  klands)  making  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
those  fiequent  vnlcanes  in  America,  of  which  Acosta,  lib,  3.  caf,  24.  that 
fearfoll  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  an  especiall  argument  to  prove  it, 
^  where  lamentable  screeches  and  howlings  are  continually  heard,  which 
strike  a  terrour  to  the  auditors ;  ^ery  chariots  are  commoriiy  seen  to  bring 
m  the  souls  of  men  in  the  likeness  of  crows,  and  divels  ordinarily  goe  in  and 
out  Such  another  proofe  is  that  place  neer  the  pyramides  in  Egypt,  by  Cairo, 
as  well  to  confirm  tms  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  PKommannus,  mirac. 
mart,  Hb.  1.  cap.  38.  Camerarius,  oper.  sue,  cap,  37.  Bredenbachius,p6r£'^. 
ter.  sanct,  and  some  others,  where  once  a  yeere  dead  bodies  arise  about  March, 
mdwalk,  and  after  a  while  hide  themselves  again :  thousands  of  people  come 
ffettrly  to  see  them.  But  these  and  such  like  testimonies  others  reject,  as 
&bies,  iUusions  of  spirits ;  and  they  will  have  no  such  locall  known  place, 
more  than  Styx  or  Phlegeton,  Plutos  court,  or  that  poeticall  infemus,  where 
Homefs  soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  &c,  to  which  they  ferried  over  in 
Charons  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in  Greece,  compendiaria  ad  inferos 
via,  which  is  the  shortest  cut,  {quia  nullum  a  mortuis  naulum  eo  loci  exposcunt, 
sMi  <iGerbeliu8)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  Well,  then,  is  it 
faeD,  or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine ;  Limbus  patrum,  as  Gallucius  will,  and  as 
Rosea  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it),  '^or  Ignatius  parler?  Virgil, 
sometimes  btshop  of  Saltburg  (as  Aventitus,  anno  745,  relates)  by  Boni^ius 
bohop  of  Mentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes, 
(whidi  they  made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  died  for),  and  so  by  that  means 
took  away  the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  heaven,  and  contradicted  that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius, 
that  held  the  earth  round  as  a  trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience 
more  largely  confute),  but  not  as  a  ball ;  and  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  died, 
the  middle  of  it ;  or  Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks  fained ;  because,  when 
Jupiter  let  two  eagles  loose,  to  fly  from  the  worlds  end  east  and  west,  they  met 
St  Delos.  But  the  scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken  away  by  our 
latter  divines;  Franciscus  Ribera  (in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps,)  will  have  hell  a 
maieriall  and  locall  fire  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter, 

is  be  defines  it  out  of  those  words  Exivit  sanguis  de  terrd per 

stadia  mille  sexcenta,  Sfc,  But  Lessius  {lib,  13.  de  moribus  divinis,  cap,  24) 
wiQ  have  this  locall  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  diameter,  all  filled  with 
fire  and  brimstone ;  because,  as  he  there  demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically 
mohiplyed,  will  make  a  sphere  able  to  hold  eight  hundred  thousand  millions 
^  of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot  square) ;  which  will  abundantly 
•office,  cum  certum  sit,  %nguit,factd  subduct ione,  nonfuturos  centies  mille 
mUUones  damnandorum.  But,  if  it  be  no  materiall  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas, 
Booaventure,  Soncinas,  Vossius,  and  others  argue  it  may  be)  there  or  else- 
where, as  Keckerman  disputes.  System,  Theol,  for  sure  somewhere  it  is : 
eertum  est  alicubi,  etsi  definitus  circulus  non  assignetur.  I  will  end  the 
controversie  in  'Austin's  words,  better  doubt  of  things  concealed,  than  to 
contend  about  uncertainties:  where  Abrahams  bosome  is,  and  hell  fire,  ^vix 
i  mansuetis,  ^  contentiosis  nunquam,  invenitur ;  scarce  the  meek,  the  con- 
teatious  shall  never  finde.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  *tis  the  fountain  of  metals, 
waters,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  aire  into  water,  which  springs  up 
in  severall  chinks,  to  moisten  the  earths  superficies,  and  that  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion (as  Aristotle  holds ;)  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the 

*Cbf  ■>!— — loua  ^|«laathiiD  Toces  aadiantttr,  que  anditorlbiu  horrorem  incntitmt  hand  rulgarem,  &c. 
*  Bi  Mfokite  uipttrent  meiue  Martio,  et  ruraus  sub  terrain  ae  abscondnnt,  &c.  «  Descript.  Gnec.  lib. 

t.  dt  Hhpt  '  Coodare  IgnatU.  •  Melhu  dnbitare  de  occnlUa,  quam  Utigare  de  Incertla.  nbi  flam- 

■a  tatenC  ^-       *  See  Dr.  Raynolda  prvlect.  66.  In  Apoc. 
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sea,  bj  ^secret  passage,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  riinning  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cokl,  as  the  matter  or 
minerals  are  by  which  they  pass ;  or,  as  Peter  Martyr  Ocean,  Deead.  lib.  9) 
and  some  others  hold,  from  *  abundance  of  rain  that  fals,  or  from  that  ambient 
heat  and  cold,  which  alters  that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  contequens  the  gene- 
ration of  watersf  Or  else  it  may  be  full  of  winde,  or  sulphureous  innate  fire, 
as  our  meteorologists  enform  us,  which,  sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth 
those  horrible  earth-quakes,  which  are  so  frequent  in  these  dayes  in  Japan, 
China,  and  oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucians  Menippus  con- 
sult with  or  aske  of  Tiresias,  if  you  will  not  beleeve  philosophers :  he  AaXL 
cleare  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a  second  voiage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  oi  that  which  is  aub  dio,  and  finde  oat  a 
true  cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  m^eors,  alterations,  as  happen 
above  the  ground.  Whence  proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  di^nct 
character  (as  it  were)  to  several  nations  ?  Some  are  wise,  subtil,  witty ; 
others  dull,  sad,  and  heavy ;  some  big,  some  little,  as  TuUy  de  FatOy  Piato  in 
Timeeo,  Vegetius,  and  Bodine  proves  at  large,  method,  cap,  5  ;  some  soft,  and 
some  hardy,  barbarous,  civill,  black,  dun,  white :  is  it  from  the  aire,  from  the 
soyle,  influence  of  stars,  or  some  other  secret  cause  ?  Why  doth  Africa  breed 
so  many  venemous  beasts,  Ireland  none  ?  Athen  owles.  Greet  none  ?  ^  Why 
hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  swallowes  (so  Pausanias  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Greece  ?  *  Ithaca  no  hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ?  whence  come 
this  variety  of  complections,  colours,  plants,  b^rds,  beasts,  ^ metals,  peculiar 
almost  to  every  place  ?  Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  pro- 
per  to  America  alone,  as  Acosta  demands,  lib,  4.  cap.  ^  ?  were  they  created  in 
the  six  dayes,  or  ever  in  Noahs  Arke  ?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and 
found  in  other  countries  ?  It  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspence ; 
no  Greek,  Latine,  Hebrew,  ever  heaxd  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  difiPering  from 
our  European  animals,as  an  egg  and  a  chesnut :  and,  which  is  more,kine,lior9es, 
sheep, &c.  till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,that,  in  the  same  site,in  one  latitude,to  such  as  areperta?ct, 
there  should  be  such  diflerence  of  soyle,  complexion,  colour,  metall,  aire,  &c. 
The  Spaniards  are  white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  about 
'  Caput  boncB  Spei  are  blackemores,and  yet  both  alike  distant  from  the  sequator : 
nay,  they  that  dwell  in  the  same  parallel  line  with  these  Negros,  as  about  the 
straights  of  Magellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  Johns 
country  in  Ethiopia  are  dun  ;  they  in  Zeilan  and  Malabar,  parallel  with  them, 
again  black :  Manamotapa  in  Africk,  and  St.  Thomas  ble  are  extreme  hot,  both 
under  the  Ime,  cole  black  their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  th^y  are  quite  oppo- 
site in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike  elevated. 
Mosco,  in  53  degrees  of  latitude,  extreme  cold,  as  those  northern  countries  usu- 
ally are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long :  and  in  52  deg.  lat.  some- 
times hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  in  Buttons  bay,  &c.  or  by  fits ;  and 
yet '^England  neere  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist,  virarme,  and 
more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  France.     Is  it  the  sea  that 

*  As  they  come  fW>in  Uie  tea,  to  Uiey  return  to  the  sea  again  by  aecret  piyaagee,  aa  In  all  inBeUhood  the 
Caapian  aea  rents  itaelf  into  the  Enzine  or  Ocean.  *  Seneca,  quaest.  lib.  cap.  3,  4, 5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10. 11, 12, 
de  caussls  aooanun  perpetols.  ^  In  Us  nee  pnllos  hlmndkies  exdudunt,  neqoe,  &c.  *  Th.  Ra- 

rennas,  lib.  oe  rlt.  horn,  proroc.  ca.  ult.  7  At  Quito  in  Pfero,  pins  aori  quam  terrie  foditor  In  aorifb- 

dlnis.  ■  Ad  Caput  bon»  Spei  incola  sunt  nigerrimi.  Si  sol  caussa,  cur  non  Hlspanl  et  Itali  araue 

nigri,  In  eAdem  latitudlne,  »que  distantcs  ab  ^Eqnatore,  hi  ad  Austram,  IIU  ad  Boream  ?  qui  sub  Preaby- 
tero  Johan.  habitant,  subftisci  sunt.  In  Zeilan  et  Malabar  nigri,  eeque  distantea  ab  .£qnatore,  eodemque 
coeli  paraUelo :  sed  hoc  magis  mirari  quis  posslt,  in  tot&  AmericA  nusquam  nigros  iuTentrl,  pneter  pancos  in 
loco  Quareno  llUs  dicto  :  que  hviivM  coloris  cauaaa  effldens,  codive  an  terre  qualitas,  an  soli  profnietaB,  ant 
Ipsorum  homlnum  innata  ratio,  aut  omnia  ?    Ortelius,  in  Aftici,  Theot.  *  Reglo  quocunqne  anal  teas- 

pore  temperatlsalma  Ortel.  Multas  Galli»  et  Italia  reglonea,  moUl  tepore,  et  benignA  quAdaip  tca^Mrle, 
prorsus  anteoeUit.    Joriua. 
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cameth  thb  diffieraM^e,  and  the  aire  that  comes  from  it?  Why  then  is  '^Ister 
ao  cold  neere  the  Euxine,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  all  Thrace  ?  frigida$  regiones 
Magiaus  calk  them ;  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42,  which  should  be  hot. 
^Qnevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so  cold  in 
July,  that  our  <^  Englishmen  could  hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga,  in 
45  iat  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than  ours. 
New  England,  and  the  island  of  Cambriall  Colchos,  which  that  noble  gentle- 
man M*^.  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  Junior,  describes  in  his  Grolden  Fleece,  is  in 
the  ame  latitude  with  little  Britaine  in  France ;  and  yet  their  winter  begins 
not  till  January,  their  spring  till  May ;  which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of 
ao  astrologer :  is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and  snow  dis- 
lohred  within  the  circle  arctick ;  or  that  the  aire,  being  thick,  is  longer  before 
it  be  warm  by  the  sun  beams,  and,  once  heated,  like  an  oven,  will  keep  it  self 
from  cokl?  Our  climes  bre^  lice :  *  Hungary  and  Ireland  male  audiunt  in 
thii  kinde ;  come  to  the  Azores,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  aire  they  are  instantly 
cooaomed,  and  all  our  European  vermine  almost,  saith  Ortelius.  Egypt  is 
watred  widx  Nilus  not  fiaur  from  the  sea ;  and  yet  there  it  seldome  or  never  rams : 
Rhodes,  an  iland  of  the  same  nature,  yeelds  not  a  cloud :  and  yet  our  ilands 
erer  dropping  and  inclining  to  ram.  The  Atlantick  ocean  is  still  subject  to 
atonns,  but  in  Del  Zur,  or  Mart  pacificoy  seldome  or  never  any.  Is  it  from 
topick  stars,  iqpertio  partarumy  in  the  dodecatemories  or  constellations,  the 
moons  mansions,  such  aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dissolving  ayre,  or 
thick  ayre,  which  causeth  this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  ?  Bodin 
relates  of  a  Portugal  embassadour,  that,  coming  from  ^Lisbon  to  'Dantzick  in 
Spmce,  found  greater  heat  there  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Grarcia  de 
Sjhria,  legat  to  Philip  3  king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Spahan  in  Persia,  1619,  in 
hn  letter  to  the  marquess  of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater  cold  in  Spahan, 
whose  lat.  is  31  gr.  than  ever  he  felt  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
tonid  zone  was  by  our  predecessors  held  to  be  inhabitable,  but  by  our  modem 
tra?eUers  foond  to  be  most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  motst- 
eoiiig  showers,  the  brise  and  cooling  blasts  in  some  parts,  as  **  Acosta  describes, 
nMNit  pleasant  and  fertile.  Arica  in  Chiti  is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest 
places  that  ever  the  sun  shined  on,  Olympus  terrmj  an  heaven  on  earth :  how 
incomparably  do  some  extoll  Mexico  in  Nova  Hispania,  Peru,  Brasile,  &c.  ? 
ia  some  again  hard,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and  still  in  the  same 
latitude.  Man]^  times  we  finde  great  diversity  of  aire  in  the  same  *  country,  by 
reaion  of  the  site  to  seas,  hills,  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil,  and  the 
hke ;  as,  in  Spain,  Arragon  is  aspera  et  sicca^  harsh  and  evill  inhabited ;  Es- 
tramadura  is  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plains, 
Andalozia  another  paradise.  Valence  a  most  pleasant  aire,  and  continually 
green;  so  is  it  about  ^Granado,  on  the  one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other, 
contmuall  snow  to  be  seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses 
hi  the  Alpes  are  three  quarters  of  the  yeer  covered  with  snow,  who  knows 
not  ?  l^t  Tenarifia  is  so  cold  at  the  top,  extreme  hot  at  the  bottome :  Mons 
Atlas  in  Africk,  Libanus  in  Palsestina,  with  many  such,  tantos  inter  ardores 
Jidoi  nioilmSf  ^'Tacitus  calls  them,  and  Radzivilius  {epist,  ^,/oL  27)  yeelds  it 
to  be  &r  hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy :  'tis  true ;  but  they  are  highly 
elerated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold,  ob  paucam  solarium 
radiorum  refractionem^  as  Serrarius  answers,  cam.  in  3.  cap,  Josua,  quast.  5. 
Abaknsis,  qvuBst.  37.     In  the  heat  of  sunmier,  in  the  kings  palace  in  Escu* 

^Ut4ftD«iba.       •  QiMTin,  Ut.  40.        <  In  Sir  F»m.  Drakes  Totefe-        •  UiMhis,  orat.  MBtra  Hun. 
Pnt.         'LMMMi,ka.a8.  f  Dutzlck*  lat.  64.  ^  Dt  nat.  dotI  orbit.  Ub.  1,  oip.  9.    Sosrlmimus 

•Mfan  )ocw,  Ac       « The  MUfct  rarity  or  iraatlwr  Lod.  Gtrirrtatdl—  obttrf  betwtat  Uf  m4  Ato  aot 
te«itadl.    DMcript.B«lg.       J Magls.  Qaadu.       kHlat.Ub.6. 
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hall,  the  aire  is  most  temperate,  by  reason  of  a  cold  bkst  which  comes  from 
the  snowie  mountains  of  Sierra  de  Cadamara  hard  by,  when  as  in  Toledo  it 
is  very  hot :  so  in  all  other  countries.  The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  com- 
monly by  reason  of  their  neemess  (I  say)  to  the  middle  region  :  but  this  divar- 
sity  of  aire,  in  places  equally  site,  elevated,  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity  of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  which  is  so  familiar 
with  us.  With  Indians,  every  where,  the  sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  ver- 
ticall  stars,  the  same  irradiations  of  planets,  aspects  alike,  the  same  neemess 
of  seas,  the  same  supei-ficies,  the  same  soyl,  or  not  much  different.  Under 
the  Equator  it  self,  amongst  the  Sierras,  Andes,  Lanes,  as  Herrera,  Laet,  and 
'  Acosta  contend,  there  is  tarn  mirabilis  et  inopinata  varietas,  such  variety  of 
weather,  ut  merito  exerceat  ingenia,  that  no  philosophy  can  yet  finde  out  the 
true  cause  of  it.  When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  saith 
"'Acosta,  within  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,  as  about  La- Plate,  and  yet  hard  by 
at  Potosa,  in  that  same  altitude,  mountainous  alike,  extreme  cold ;  extreme  hot 
in  Brasile,  &c.  hie  ego,  saith  Acosta,  philosophiam  Arisiotelis  meteorologicam 
vehementer  irrisi,  cum,  Sfc.  when  the  sun  comes  neerest  to  them,  they  have 
great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  great  store  of  rain,  snow,  and 
Uie  foulest  weather ;  when  the  run  is  verticall,  their  rivers  over-flow,  the  morn- 
ing fair  and  hot,  noon  day  cold  and  moist :  all  which  is  opposite  to  us.  How 
comes  it  to  pass  ?  Scaliger  (pottices  1,3,  c,  16)  discourseth  thus  of  this  sub- 
ject. How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  temeraria  siderum  dispositio,  this  rash 
placing  of  stars,  or,  as  Epicurus  will,  fortuita,  or  accidentall  ?  Why  are  some 
big,  some  little?  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  site  in  the  heavens, 
and  set  so  much  out  of  order?  In  all  other  things.  Nature  is  equall,  propor- 
tionable, and  constant;  there  h^justce  dimensioTies,  et  prudens partium  dis- 
pontio,  as  in  the  fabrick  of  man,  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  memb^^  are  cor- 
respondent ;  cur  non  idem  ccelo,  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo  ?  Why  are  the 
heavens  so  irregular,  neque  paribus  molibu$,neque  paribus  intervallis  ?  whence 
is  this  difference  ?  Diversos  (he  concludes)  efficere  hcorum  Genios,  to  make 
diversity  of  countries,  soils,  maners,  customs,  characters  and  constitutions 
among  us,  ut  quantum  vicinia  ad  charitatem  addat,  sidera  distrahant  cut 
pemiciem ;  and  so  by  this  means  fluvio  vel  monte  distincti  sunt  dissimiles^ 
the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  maners.  But  this  reason  is 
weak,  and  most  unsufficient.  The  fixed  stars  are  removed,  since  Ptolomies 
times,  26  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries ;  and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site 
varies,  so  should  countries  vary,  and  divers  alterations  would  follow.  But  this 
we  perceive  not;  as,  in  Tullies  time,  with  us  in  Britain,  coelum  visufoedum,  et  in 
quo  facile  generantur  nubes,  Sfc,  'tis  so  still.  Wherefore  Bodine  (  Tkeat,  nat, 
lib.  2)  and  some  others  will  have  these  alterations  and  effects  immediately  to 
proceed  from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domineer  in  severall 
places ;  they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  ruins,  tempests, 
great  winds,  floods,  &c.  The  philosophers  of  Conimbra  will  refer  this  diversity 
to  the  influence  of  that  empyrean  heaven  :  for  some  say  the  excentricity  of  the 
sun  is  come  neerer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolemies  time ;  the  vertue  therefore  of 
all  the  vegetals  is  decayed ;  "men  grow  less,  &c.  There  are  that  observe  new 
motions  of  the  heavens,  new  stars, /7a/an/ui  sidera,  comets,  clouds,  (call  them 
what  you  will)  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian  planets  lately  detect- 
ed, which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise  higher  and  lower,  hide  and 
shew  themselves  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and  be- 
neath the  moon,  at  set  times,  now  neerer,  now  farther  oft,  together,  asunder ;  as 
he  thatplaies  upon  a  sagbut,but  pulling  it  up  and  down,  alters  his  tones  and 

lUb.  ll.cap.  7.  ■  Lib.  2.  cap.  9.    Our  Potosa  et  Plata,  tirbet  in  tam  tenal  inteirallo,  ntragoe  mon- 

toaa,  Itc.  •  Terra  maloa  homines  nunc  educat,  atque  puslUos. 
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tunes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undiscerned ;  and  fron^ 
thow  motions  proceed  (as  they  conceive)  divers  alterations.  Clavius  conjec- 
tures otlMrwise :  but  they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus  in  Coele-Syria 
a  a  *  paradise,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters ;  in  promptu  caussa  est ;  and 
the  desalts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rockes,  rolling  seas  of  sands,  and  dry 
moantaines ;  quod  incLquosa^  (saith  Adricomius)  monies  habens  asperos,  sax^ 
o$os,  prctcipiteSf  horroris  et  mortis  speciem  pr<B  se  ferentes,  uninhabitable 
therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  greene  trees,  plants  and  fruits,  a 
irast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  manured  ;  *tis  evident, 
Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lyes  all  along  to  the  north.  But  why  should  it  be 
so  hot  in  Egypt,  or  there  never  rain  ?  Why  should  those  p  Etesian  and  north- 
eastern winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in  some  places. 
It  let  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-dayes  only :  here  perpetual  drought, 
there  dropping  showres ;  here  foggy  mists,  there  a  pleasant  aire ;  here  ^  terrible 
thunder  and  fightning  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  yeare,  there 
open  m  the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite  is  to 
be  found?  Sometimes  (as  in  *"  Peru)  on  the  one  side  of  the  mountames  it  is  hot, 
00  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there  winde,  with  infinite  such.  Fromundus,  in  his 
Meteors,  will  excuse  or  salve  all  this  by  the  suns  motion :  but  when  there  is  such 
diversity  to  such  as  periceci,  or  very  neare  site,  how  can  that  position  hold  ? 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors  ?  that  it  should  rain 
*5tooes,  frogs,  mice,  &c.  rats,  which  they  call  lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are 
inanifestly  observed  (as  ^Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and 
fiiO  vith  some  f«eculent  showres,  and,  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that 
is  green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts ;  about  Fez  in  Barbary  there 
be  mfinite  swarmes  in  their  fields  upon  a  sudden :  so  at  Aries  in  France, 
1553,  the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief;  all  their  grass  and  fruits 
were  devoured  ;  magnd  incolarum  admiratione  et  constematione  (as  Valleri- 
ola,o6fer.  med.  lib.  1.  obser,  1.  relates)  ccelum  svbito  obumbrabant,  S^c.  he 
coBcludes,  <*it  could  not  be  from  naturall  causes;  they  cannot  imagine 
whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven.  Are  these  and  such  creatures,  com, 
wood,  stones,  worms,  wooll,  blood,  &c.  lifted  up  into  the  middle  region  by 
the  sun  beams,  as  ^Paracelsus  the  physician  disputes,  and  hence  let  fall  with 
showres,  or  there  ingendred  ?  ^Cornelius  Gremma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are 
there  conceived  by  celestiall  influences :  others  suppose  fhey  are  immediately 
^^  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and  illusions  of  spirits,  which  are 
pnnccs  of  the  ayre ;  to  whom  Bodin  {lib.  2.  Theat,  Nat.)  subscribes.  In 
fine,  of  meteors  in  generall,  Aristotles  reasons  are  exploded  by  Bernardinus 
Teleans,  by  Paracelsus,  his  principles  confuted,  and  other  causes  assigned, 
sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so  expert,  that  they  can 
^ter  elonents,  and  separate  at  their  pleasure,  make  perpetuall  motions,  not 
as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Peregrinus,  by  some  magneticall  vertue,  but  by  mixture 
of  elemaits;  imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  seas  ebbing 
wjd  flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  generation,  and  what 
1^  ?  P.  Nonius  Saluciensis,  and  Kepler,  take  upon  them  to  demonstrate  that 
w)  meteors,  cloudes,  fogges,  *  vapours,  arise  higher  than  50  or  80  miles,  and 
^  the  rest  to  be  purer  aire  or  element  of  fire :  which  y  Cardan,  *Tycho,  and 
'John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and  many  other  arguments, 
^hcre  is  no  such  element  as  fire  at  all.     If,  as  Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be 

*lV«r.  l.Lc.  $.  PStrabo.  «  As  under  the  Kooator  in  many  parU,  showres  here  at  such  a  tlin«, 

*ndts  at  saeh  a  time,  the  brlse  they  call  it.        '  Ferd.  Corteslns,  lib.        Noras  orbis  inscript.        'Lapt- 
vnsicst.    Lhrte.  *  CosaMW.  Ub.  4.  ca.  22.    H»  tempestatlbus  deddant  i  nubibns  fteculentis,  depas- 

cvuwfBt  BMce  locQStarom  omnte  rirentla.  «  Hort.  Genial.    An  li  terrA  sursum  rapiontnr  li  solo,  Ite- 

"uifae  cam  ptafUs  pnechrttantw  ?  &c.  «  Tam  ominosos  proventns  in  natorales  caoseas  referri  viz 

1»^      *  CSoMff.  e.  6.        *  Cardan  aaith  vaponrs  rise  2SS  miles  fh>m  the  earth,  Eratosthenes  48  mUes. 
'DisaiMll.L3.  » In  progymnas.  •  PralSst.  ad  EncUd.  Catop.  .      r^r\nli> 
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distant  firom  us  50  and  60  semi-diameten  of  the  earth :  and  as  Peter  Nonius 
will  have  it,  the  aire  be  so  august,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other 
three  elements  and  it  ?  to  what  use  serves  it  ?  it  is  full  of  spirits  whidi  in- 
habit it,  as  the  Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hold,  the  higher  the  more  noble, 
•^fViU  of  birds,  or  a  meer  vacuum  to  no  purpose  ?     It  is  much  controverted  be- 
twixt Tycho  Brahe  and  Christopher  Rotman  the  Lantsgrave  of  Hessias  mathe- 
matician, in  th^  Astronomical!  Epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  diaphanumy 
eleemess,  matter  of  aire  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct  essences  ?    Clnistopher 
Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunus,  with  many  other  mathematicians,  con- 
tend it  is  the  same,  and  one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the  higher  still,  the 
purer  it  is,  and  more  subtile ;  as  they  finde  by  experience  m  the  top  of  some 
tiilb  in  ^America  :  if  a  man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly  for  want  of  thicker  ayre 
to  refrigerate  the  heart.     Acosta  (/.  3.  c.  9)  calls  this  mountain  Periacaca  in 
Peru :  it  makes  men  cast  and  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of 
those  Andes  do  in  the  desarts  of  Chila  for  500  miles  together,  and,  for  extre- 
mity of  cold,  to  lose  their  fingers  and  toes.     Tycho  will  have  two  distinct  mat- 
ters of  heaven  and  avre ;  but  to  say  truth,  with  some  small  qualification,  they 
have  one  and  the  self  same  opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens ; 
that  it  is  not  hard  and  impenetrable,  as  Peripateticks  hold,  transparent,  of  a 
quinta  essentia,  ^but  that  it  is  penetrable  and  soft  as  the  ayre  it  self  is,  and 
that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the  ayre,  fishes  in  the  sea.     Hits  they 
prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and  otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho 
stifly  oppose)  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aristotle  teacheth,  in  the  aeriall  re- 
gion, of  an  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  consumed ;  but,  as  Anaxa^ras  and 
I)emocritus  heW  of  oW,  of  a  celestiall  matter :  and  as  •Tycho,  MHeliscBus 
RoesKn,  Thaddeus  Haggesius,  Pena,  Rotman,  Fracastorius,  demonstrate  by 
their  progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the  planets,  (which  enterfeire 
and  cut  one  anothers  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then  lower,  as  ^ ,  amongst  the  rest, 
which  sometimes,  as  >  Kepler  confirms  by  his  own  and  Tychos  accurate  obser- 
vations, comes  nearer  the  earth  than  the  Q ,  and  is  again  ef\soons  aloft  m  Jn- 
ptters  orbe)  and  ^  other  sufficient  reasons,  fkr  above  the  moon  :  exploding  in 
the  mean  time  tlmt  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious  first  watry  movers,  those 
heavens  I  mean  above  the  firmament,  which  Delrio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patri- 
cius,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  afilirm ;  those  monstrous  orbes  of  eccentricks, 
and  eccentre  epicycles  deserentes ;  which  howsoever  Ptolomy,  Alhasen,  Vi- 
tellio,  Purbachius,   Maginus,  Clavius,  and  many  of  their  associates  stiffly 
maintain  to  be  reaU  orl>es,  excentrick,  concentrick,  circles  sequant,  &c.  are 
absurd  and  ridiculous.     For  who  is  so  mad  to  think,  that  there  should  be  so 
many  circles,  hke  subordinate  wheels  in  a  clock,  all  impenetrable  and  hard, 
as  they  fain,  adde  and  substract  at  their  pleasure  ?    *^Maginus  makes  eleven 
heavens  subdivided  into  their  orbes  and  circles,  and  all  too  little  to  serve 
those   particular    appearances :    Fracastorius,    72    homocentricks :    Tycho 
Brahe,  Nicholas  Ramerus,  Hefisseus  RoesKn,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of 
their  own  inventions ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  acknow- 
ledge, as  we  admit  of  eequators,  tropicks,  cohires,  circles,  arctique  and  an- 
tarctique,  for  doctrines  sake  (though  Ramus  thinks  them  all  unnecessary) 
they  will  have  them  supposed  onely  for  method  and  order.     Tycho  hath 
fained  I  know  not  how  many  subdivisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c,  to 

^  MuincodUte»  UrdB  that  lire  continaally  in  the  ayre,  and  are  never  seen  on  ground  but  dead.  See 
Utyaaca  Aldrovand.  Omilhol.  Seal,  exerc.  cap.  329.  •  LaCt.  deacrip.  Aner.  *  Eptot.  lib.  1.  p.  8$.  Ex 
quibus  conatat  ncc  diveraa  aMa  et  aetberia  dlanhaaa  eaae,  nee  refhKrCkmea  alhnide  quam  a  craaao  a^re 
canaaari. — Non  dws  ant  trnpeirla,  aed  Uquida,  aubtilla,  moUilqne  planetaram  tecUe  cednis.  •  la  Pr»- 

aymn.  Ub.  3.  ezemplia  qutaqne.  '  In  TheorlA  nor&  Met.  csleativm,  1A78.  f  Epit.  Aatron.  Vb.  4. 

*  Malta  aan*  bine  conaequantur  abanrda*  et  si  nihil  idiud,  tot  comette  in  artbcre  animadvetsl,  qui  tmBins 
orUa  ductom  eemttantur,  id  tosum  raffidenter  refelluot.    Tycho,  aatr.  epiit.  pag.  147.  >  In  Tfaeortdt 

planetamm,  three  abore  the  firmament,  which  all  wiaa  men  reiect.  i      r\r\r%  I  r> 
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cakakte  and  express  the  moons  motion  :  but,  when  all  is  done,  as  a  suppo- 
sitkni,  and  no  otherwise;  not  (as  he  holds)  hard,  impenetrable,  subtile, 
transparent,  Sec.  or  making  musick,  as  Pythagoras  maintained  of  old,  and 
Robert  Constantine  of  late,  but  still  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were 
not  amiss,  in  this  aereall  progress,  to  make  wings,  and  fly  up;  which  that  Turk, 
in  Bnsbequius,  made  his  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  beleeve  he  would 
perform,  and  some  new-fangled  wits,  me  thinks,  should  some  time  or  other 
finde  out :  or  if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a  Galilies  glass,  or  Icaromenippus 
wings  in  Lucian,  command  the  spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done 
amongst  them :  whether  there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by 
reason  of  ffithereall  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea  1572,  that  in  Cygno  1600,  that 
m  Sagittarius,  1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no  means  Jul.  Ceesar  la  Galla, 
that  Italian  philosopher,  (in  his  physicall  disputation  with  Galileus,  de  phcBuo- 
nem  in  crbe  LuruB,  cap.  9)  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created  ab  initio ^ 
and  shew  themselves  at  set  times ;  and,  as  i  Heliseeus  Roeslin  contends,  have 
poks,  axeltrees,  circles  of  their  own,  and  regular  motions.  For  nan  pereunt^ 
fed  minuuntur  et  disparenty  ^  Blancanus  holds ;  they  come  and  go  by  fits, 
casting  their  tailes  still  from  the  sun :  some  of  them,  as  a  burning  glass  pro- 
jects the  sun  beams  from  it ;  though  not  alwaies  neither ;  for  sometimes  a  comet 
casts  hb  taile  from  Venus,  as  Tycho  observes ;  and,  as  *  Heliseeus  Rceslin  of 
some  others,  from  the  moon,  with  little  stars  about  them,  ad  stuporem  astro- 
nomorum ;  cum  multis  aliis  in  coelo  miraculis,  all  which  argue,  with  those 
Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that  the  heaven  of  the  planets  is 
indistinct,  pure  and  open,  in  which  the  planets  move  certis  legihus  ac  metis. 
Examine  likewise,  an  coelum  sit  coloratum  ?  Whether  the  stars  be  of  that  big- 
ness, distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in  "  number,  1026,  or  1725,  as 
J.  Bayerus ;  or,  as  some  Rabbins,  29000  myriades ;  or,  as  Galilie  discovers 
b?  bis  glasses,  infinite,  and  that  via  lactea,  a  confused  light  of  small  stars, 
fie  so  many  nailes  in  a  door :  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those  12000  isles  of  the 
Maldives,  in  the  Indie  ocean  ?  whether  the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth 
M^  be  18  times  bigger  than  the  earth;  and,  as  Tycho  calculates,  14000 
wmidiameters  distant  from  it?  Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbes, 
as  Aristotle  delivers ;  or  so  many  habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus  ?  whether 
^y  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from  the  sun,  or  give  light  round,  as  Patritius 
dscourseth  ?  An  aque  distent  d  centro  mundi  r  Whether  light  be  of  their 
€»ence;  and  that  light  be  a  substance  or  an  accident  ?  whether  they  be  hot 
^  themselves  or  by  accident  cause  heat  ?  whether  there  be  such  a  precision 
0*  the  oequinoxes,  as  Copernicus  holds,  or  that  the  eighth  sphere  move  ? 
An  bene  philosophentur  R.  Bacon^  et  J.  Dee^  Aphorism,  de  multiplicatione 
^cierum?  Whether  there  be  any  such  images  ascending  with  each  degree 
of  the  Zodiack  in  the  east,  as  Aliacensis  feignes  ?  An  aqua  super  coelum  f  as 
Patritius  and  the  Schoolmen  will,  a  crystalline  "  watry  heaven,  which  is  ®  cer- 
**inly  to  be  understood  of  that  in  the  middle  region  ?  for  otherwise,  if  at 
iVoahg  flond  the  water  came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  an  hundred  yeeres 
Wfing  down  to  us,  as  p  some  calculate.  Besides,  an  terra  sit  animata  ? 
^bich  some  so  confidently  beleeve,  with  Orpheus,  Hermes,  Averroes,  from 
which  an  other  souls  of  men,  beasts,  divels,  plants,  fishes,  &c.  are  derived, 
*nd  into  which  again,  after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timeeus, 
Plotinus  tn  his  Enneades,  more  largely  discusse,  they  return  (See  Chalcidius 

^ThcOT.  nova,  coekst.  Meteor.  ^  Lib.  de  febric&  mandl.  ^  Lib.  de  Cometis.  ■  An  tit  eras 

<t  Mbraila  fai  coUa  ad  Pdnm  Antarcticum,  quod  ex  Conalio  refert  Patrlthu.  •  "  GUbertus  Oriffanua. 

*  Sbc  Ihb  diMnsaed  In  Sir  Walter  Ralelgha  history,  in  Zaneh.  ad  Caaman.  p  Vld.  Fronrandum.  de  Mc 

(mHBb.S.  artlcft.etLanabergium.  ,      r\r>.^i^ 
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and  Bennius,  Platos  commentatore)  as  all  philosophical  matter,  in  materiam 
primam,  Keplerus,  Patritius,  and  some  other  neotericks  have  in  part  revived 
this  opinion :  and  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soul,  angel,  or  intelligence 
to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  matters  of 
less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  the  earths  motion,  now  so 
much  in  question  :  Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old, 
Democritus,  and  many  of  their  schoUers.  Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Fasca- 
rinus,  a  Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators,  will  have  Job  to  insinuate 
as  much,  cap.  9.  ver.  4.  Qui  commovet  terram  de  loco  suOy  Sfc,  and  that  this 
one  place  of  Scripture  makes  more  for  the  earths  motion,  than  all  the  other 
prove  against  it;  whom  Pineda  confutes,  most  contradict.  Howsoever,  it  is 
revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  supposition,  as  he  confesseth 
himself  in  the  rreface  to  Pope  Nicholas,  but  now  maintained  in  good  earnest 
by  <i  Calcagninus,  Telesius,  Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Galileus,  Campa- 
nella,  and  especially  by  '  Lansbergius,  naturte  rationiy  et,  veritati  consenta- 
neuniy  by  Origanus,  and  some  *  others  of  his  followers.  For,  if  the  earth  be 
the  center  of  the  world,  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the  most  received 
opinion  is,  which  they  call  inordinatam  cceli  dispositionem^  though  stifly  main- 
tained by  Tycho,  Ptolomseus,  and  their  adherents,  guis  ille  furor  ?  &c.  what 
fury  is  that,  saith  '  D'.  Gilbert,  satis  animosej  as  Cabeus  notes,  that  shall  drive 
the  heavens  about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  24  hours,  when  as 
every  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  sequator,  must  needs  move  (so  **  Clavius 
calculates)  176660  in  one  246^  part  of  an  houre  :  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow 
must  goe  seven  times  about  the  earth,  whilest  a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if 
h  keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth  1884  times  in  an  houre ;  which  is 
supra  humanam  cogitationem,  beyond  human  conceit :  Ocyor  et  jaculo,  et 
ventos  aquante  sagittd.  A  man  could  not  ride  so  much  ground,  going  40 
miles  a  day,  in  2904  yeeres,  as  the  firmament  goes  in  24  houres ;  or  so  much 
in  203  yeeres,  as  the  said  firmament  in  one  minute  ;  quod  incredibile  videtur : 
and  the  ^pole  star,  which  to  our  thinking  scarce  moveth  out  of  his  place,  goeth 
a  bigger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  lai^r  than  the  diameter 
of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20000  semidiameters  of  the  earth  from  us,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  Tycho  proves.  To  avoid  therefore  these  impossi- 
bilities, they  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the  sun  immovable  in  the 
center  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  center  of  the  moon,  alone,  above  ? 
and  5 ,  beneath  T? ,  X,  ^ ,  (or,  as  "^  Origanus  and  others  wil,  one  single  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  still  placed  in  the  center  of  the  world,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable) a  single  motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thousand 
yeeres ;  and  so  the  planets,  Satume  in  30  yeeres  absolves  his  sole  and  proper 
motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  &c.  and  so  salve  all  appearances  better  than 
any  way.  whatsoever :  calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longum  or  latum, 
direct,  stationary,  retrogade,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles,  intricate, 
eccentricks,  &c.  rectius  commodiusque  per  unicum  motum  terra,  saith  Lans- 
bergius, much  more  certain  than  by  those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables, 
which  are  grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.  And  'tis  true,  they  say, 
according  to  optick  principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so 
indeed  answer  to  their  magnitudes  and  orbes,  and  come  neerest  to  mathe- 
maticall  observations,  and  precedent  calculations ;  there  is  no  repugnancy  to 
physicall  axiomes,  because  no  penetration  of  orbes :  but  then,  between  the 
sphere  of  Satume  and  the  firmament,  there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast' space, 

4  PecnUari UbeUo.  ' Comment.  In  motum  terra  Middlebergi,  16S0.  4.  •  Pecnliari  UbeUo.  'See 
II.  Cwpentera  Geogr.  cap.  4.  lib.  1.  Campanella  et  Origanus  praf.  Ephemcr.  where  Scripture  placet  are 
anaweied.  "  De  Magnete.  Comment,  in  3.  cap.  spbier.  Jo.  de  Sacr.  Boac.  *  Dtat.  S.  gr.  I.  a 

Polo.  ^  Prttf.  Ephem.  *  Which  may  be  Aill  of  planets,  perhaps,  to  us  unseen,  as  those  about 

Jupiter,  &c. 
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ordHtmce  (7000000  semidiameters  of  the  earthy  as  Tycho  calculates)  void  of 
Stan :  and  besides,  they  do  so  inhance  the  bigness  of  the  stars,  enlarge  thehr 
circuit,  to  salve  those  ordinary  objections  of  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of 
the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration  of  the  poles,  elevation  in  severall  places  or  lati- 
tude of  cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a  mans  eye  were  in  the  firmament, 
be  tboold  not  at  all  discern  that  great  annuall  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would 
itiU  appear  punctum  indivisibile^  and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same 
bigness)  that  it  is  quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out 
as  absurd  as  disproportionall  (so  some  will),  as  prodigious,  as  that  of  the  suns 
swift  motion  of  heavens.     But  hoc  poHtOy  to  grant  this  their  tenent  of  the 
earths  motion ;  if  the  earth  move,  it  is  a  planet  and  shines  to  them  in  the 
moon,  and  to  the  other  planetary  inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us 
vpoD  the  earth  :  but  shine  she  doth,  as  Galilie,  y  Kepler,  and  others  prove ; 
aad  then,  per  consequens,  the  rest  of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  as  well  as  the 
mooD ;  which  be  grants  in  his  dissertation  with  Galihes  Nuncius  Sidereus, 
'that  there  be  Joviaii  and  Saturnine  inhabitants,  &c,  and  those  severall 
pba^  have  theirseverall  moons  about  them,  as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as  Gahleus 
kth  already  evinced  by  his  glasses;  *four  about  Jupiter,  two  about  Satume 
(though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius,  Licetus,  and  Jul.  Caesar  la  Galla  cavill 
at  it) :  yet  Kepler,  the  emperours  mathematician,  confirmes  out  of  his  expe- 
rieoce,  that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help,  and  more  about  Mars,  Venus ; 
tad  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out,  peradventureeven  amongst  the  fixed  stars, 
which  Brunus  and  Brutius  have  already  averred.     Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and 
they  be  planets  alike,  inhabited  alike,  moved  about  the  sun,  the  common  center 
of  the  world  alike :  and  it  may  be,  those  two  green  children  which  ^  Nubrigensis 
speaks  of  m  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came  from  thence ;  and  that  famous 
stODethatfell  from  heaven,  in  Aristotlestime,  olymp.  84.  anno  tertio,  ad  Capua 
Fluenta,  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others,  or  Ancile  or  buckler  in  Numas  time, 
recorded  bv  Festus.  We  may  Ukewise  insert  with  Campanella  and  Brunus,  that 
which  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus  Samius,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Melissus,  Demo- 
critus,  Leucippus,  maintained  in  their  ages,  there  be  ^  infinite  worlds,  and  infi- 
nite earths  or  systemes,  in  infinito  athere ;  which  ^  Eusebius  collects  out  of  their 
teoeats,  because  infinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some  stick 
not  still  to  maintain  and  publikely  to  defend ;  sperabnndus  expecto  innumerabi- 
^mmundorumin mterninate peramffulationem  S^c,  (Nic.  Hill  Londinensis/^At- 
/of .  Epicur.)  For  if  the  firmament  be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  tiiese 
Copemicall  giants  will  have  it,  infinitum,  aut  infinito  proximum,  so  vast  and 
^Q  of  innumerable  stars,  as  being  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some 
Ittgber,  some  lower,  some  neerer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asunder,  and 
those  80  huee  and  great ;  insomuch,  that,  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and 
^  that  is  mcluded  in  it,  totum  aggregatum  (as  Fromundus  of  Lovain  in 
Us  tract  de  immobilitate  terra  argues)  evehatur  inter  Stellas,  videri  d  nobis 
^onpoterit,  tarn  immanis  est  distantia  inter  tellurem  et  fixas ;  sed  instar 
P^utcti  jrc.     If  our  world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we  not  suppose  a 
phirality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible  in  the  firmament  to  be  so  many 
>ons,  with  particular  fixed  centers ;  to  have  likewise  their  subordinate  pla- 
1^,  as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round  him  ?  which  cardinal!  Cusanus, 

'LoM  drcnmterrcttrit  pUuieU  qnain  dt,  cfmsentaneam  est  ease  in  lonA  Tirentet  creatnras}  etiin- 
P^  planeUnun  f^UMa  sui  Mrrinnt  drculatorea ;  ex  qui  contldenUlone  de  eorum  IncoUi  summS  pro* 
"MHtate  oonchidiimit,  quod  et  TYchoni  Braheo,  ^  toU  contidereUoiie  rasUtstU  eoroni*  Tisom  rait. 
KepL  iHmiju  cnm  nun.  aid.  f.  29.  ■  Temperare  non  possum  quin  ex  inventis  tuis  hoc  monewn,  veil 

■*•  liMiarfle,  noa  tam  in  LonS,  sed  etiam  in  Jore,  et  reliqvis  planetls  incolas  ease.  Kepi.  fo.  36.  SI  non 
{■I  lecote  la  Jorls  globo,  qoi  notent  wimlrandam  banc  Tarietatem  oculis,  cni  bono  quatuor  Ull  planets 
f*<Mn  dreafflcnraitant?  *  8<nne  of  those  abore  Jupiter  I  have  seen  myself  by  the  help  of  a  glass  8  foot 

f*|>        ^B«ai  Aagl.  1. 1.  c.  37.  de  Tirldibus  pueiis.  « Inflaiti  alii  mundi,  veU  ut  Brunos,  terra 

^  Msm  aladlea.  *  Ubro  coat.  phUos.  cap.  39. 
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Walkarinus,  Bniuus,  and  some  others,  Itave  held,  and  some  stUl  maintain, 
AnimcB  Aristotelismo  innutrita,  et  minHtis  speculationibus  assueta,  sectts 
forsanj  Sfc,  Though  they  seem  close  to  us,  they  are  infinitely  distant,  and  so 
per  consequenSy  tl^re  are  infinite  habitable  worlds :  what  hinders  ?  Why 
should  not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is)  produce  infinite  effects?  as  Nic. 
Hill  (Democrii.  philos.)  disputes:  Kepler  (I  confess)  will  by  no  means  eulmit 
of  Brunus  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be  so  many  suns,  with 
their  compassing  planets ;  yet  the  said  *  Kepler,  betwixt  jest  and  earnest^  in 
his  Perspectives,  Lunar  Geography,  ^et  Sotnnio  suo,  Dusertat.  cum  nunc, 
nder,  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict.     For  the 

?lanets,  he  yeelds  them  to  be  inhabited ;  he  doubts  of  the  stars :  and  so  doth 
'ycho  in  his  Astronomicall  Epistles,  out  of  a  consideration  of  their  vastity 
and  greatness,  break  out  into  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will  never  be- 
leeve  those  great  and  huee  bodies  were  made  to  no  other  use  than  this  that  we 
perceive,  to  illuminate  we  earth,  a  point  insensible,  in  respect  of  the  whole, 
but  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths,  worlds,  s  if  they  be  inhabited? 
tationall  creatures  ?  as  Kepler  demands ;  or  have  they  souls  to  be  saved  ?  or 
do  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the  world  than  we  do  ^  are  we  or  they  lords 
of  the  world  ?  and  how  are  all  things  made  for  man  ?  Difficile  est  nodum 
hunc  expedire,  eo  quodnondum  omnia^qua  hue  pertinent,  erplorata  habemus; 
'tis  hardf  to  determin ;  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in  pracipuo  mundi  sinu^ 
in  the  best  place,  best  world,  neerest  the  heart  of  the  sun.  **  Thomas  Campa- 
nella,a  Calabrian  monk,  (in  his  second  book  de  sensu  rerum,  cap,  4)  subscribes 
to  this  of  Keplerus  ;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  certainly  supposed),  but  with 
what  kind  of  creatures,  he  cannot  say ;  he  labours  to  prove  it  by  all  means  : 
and  that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  having  made  an  apologie  for  GaHleus,  and 
dedicates  this  tenent  of  his  to  Cardinall  Cajetanus.  Others  freely  speak,  mutter, 
and  would  perswade  the  world  (as  ^  Marinus  Marcenus  complames)  that  our 
modem  divmes  are  too  severe  and  rigid  against  mathematicians ;  ignorant  and 
peevish,  in  not  admitting  their  true  demonstrations  and  certain  observations, 
that  they  tyrannize  over  art,  science,  and  all  philosophy,  in  suppressing  their 
labours,  (saith  Pomponatius)  forbidding  them  to  write,  to  speak  a  truth,  all  to 
maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  profits  sake.  As  for  those  places  of 
Scripture  which  oppugne  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  capium  vulgi,  and  if 
ri^tly  understood,  and  favorably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against  it :  and  as 
Otho  Gasman  {AstroL  cap,  I.  part,  I)  notes,  many  great  divines,  besides  Por- 
phyrius,Proclus,  Simplicius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doctrind  et  tetate 
venerandiy  Mosis  Genesin  mundanampopularisnescio  cujusruditatis,qu€B  longe 
absit  a  ver6  philosophorum  eruditionCy  insimulant :  for  Moses  makes  mention 
of  but  two  planets,  O ,  and  C .  no  4  elements,  &c.  Reade  more  in  him,  in 
•>  Grossius  and  Junius.  But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  insolent  and  bold 
att^npts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow,  if  it  once  be 
granted,  which  Rotman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Diggeus,  Origanus,  Galileus,  and 
others  maintain  of  the  earths  motion,  that  tis  a  planet,  and  shines  as  the 
moon  doth,  which  containes  in  it  ^  both  land  and  sea  as  the  moon  doth :  for 
so  they  finde  by  their  glasses  that  macula  in  facie  Lunce,  the  brighter  parts 
are  earth,  the  duskie  sea,  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pythagoras,  formerly 

*  Kepler,  fol.  2.  dissert.    Quid  Impedit  qain  credamus  ex  bis  initiis,  plures  alios  mundos  detecendos,  vel 
(at  Democrito  pUcnit)  infinitos  ?  'Lege  somnium  Kepleri,  edit.  1635.  cQuid  igiturioquiea,  si 

tint  in  ccelo  plures  globl,  similes  nostne  telluris?  an  cum  illis  certablmos.  quis  meliOTem  moiidl 
plagam  teneat  ?  Si  nOTUiores  iUonun  globi,  nos  non  sumua  creatnrarum  rationaliom  noblUsaimi :  quo* 
nodo  igitur  omnia  propter  hominem  ?  quomodo  nos  domlni  operum  Dei  ?    Kepler,  fol.  29.  ^  Frsa- 

oofort.  quarto,  1620.  ibid.  40.   1622.  ■  Prafkt.  in  Comment,   in  Genesin.    Modo  suadent  thco- 

logos  snmmA  Ignoratione  versari,  reras  sclentias  admittere  nolle,  et  tyrannidem  exercere,  at  eos  fUsif 
df^atlbus,  superstittonibas,  et  retigione  catholicA  detineant.  i  Theat.  Biblioo.  ^  His  srn- 

meatis  plane  ssAisfecistt ;  do  macmas  in  InoA  esse  marla ;  do  loddas  partes  ease  terrtm.  Keiwr, 
ft)l.  16. 
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taogbt;  and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we 
mj  subscribe  to  and  beteeve  Gkdilies  obsenrations.  But  to  avoid  these  pa- 
ndoziesof  the  earth's  motion  (which  the  church  of  Rome  hath  lately  *  con- 
demned as  herettcall,  as  appeares  by  Blancanus  and  Fromnndus  writings),  our 
ktter  mathematicians  have  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred ;  and,  to 
sthre  all  appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypotheses,  and  fabri- 
cated new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own  Deedalean  heads.  Fracas- 
torins  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before ;  and  to  avoid  that  supposition 
ofeccentricks  and  epicycles,  he  has  coined  72  homocentricks,  to  salve  all  ap- 
pearances. Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the  center  of  the  world,  but 
Biofeable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immoveable,  the  five  upper  planets  to  move 
tboat  the  sun,  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth.  Of  which  orbes, 
■Tycho  Brahe  puts  the  earth  the  center  immoveable,  the  stars  immoveable, 
the  rest  with  Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbes  to  wander  in  the 
aire,  keep  time  and  distance,  true  motion,  according  to  that  virtue  which  God 
kad  given  them.  "  Helisaeus,  Roeslin  censureth  boui,  with  Copernicus  (whose 
bjpcdiesis  de  terrtt  motUy  Philippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vmdicated,  and 
<iemoDstrated  with  solid  arguments  in  a  just  volume,  Jansonius  Csesius  hath 
3hi>trated  in  a  sphere).  The  said  Johannes  Lansbergius,  1633,  hath  since 
defended  his  assertion  against  all  the  cavills  and  calumnies  of  Fromundus  his 
Anti-ArBtarchus,  Baptista  Morinus,  and  Petrus  Bartholinus :  Fromundus,  1 634, 
Itttk  written  against  nim  again,  J.  Rosseus  of  Aberdine,  &c.  (sound  drummes 
and  tnunpets)  whilest  Roeslin  (I  say)  censures  all,  and  Ptolomeeus  himself  as 
insufficient :  one  ofiends  against  naturall  philosoplify,  another  against  optick 
principles,  a  third  against  mathematical!,  as  not  answering  to  astronomicall 
observations :  one  puts  a  great  space  betwixt  Satumus  orbe  and  the  eighth 
spbere,  another  too  narrow.  In  his  own  hypothesis  he  makes  the  earth,  as 
before,  the  universal!  center,  the  sun  to  the  five  upper  planets :  to  the  eighth 
•pbere  he  ascribes  diumall  motion,  eccentricks  and  epicycles  to  the  seven  pla- 
nets, which  hath  been  formerly  exploded ;  and  so,  {Dum  vifant  stulti  vitia^  in 
tmitraria  corrunt)  as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and  makes  two,  he  corrects  them, 
sad  doth  worse  himself;  reformes  some,  and  marres  all.  In  the  meaa  time, 
the  workl  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them ;  they  hoyse  the  earth  up  and 
down  like  a  ball,  make  it  stand  and  go  at  their  pleasures.  One  saith  the  sun 
itands ;  another,  he  moves ;  a  third  comes  in  taking  them  all  at  rebound ;  and, 
kst  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  ^findes  certain  spots  and  cloudes 
in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply  (saith  Keplerus)  a  thing 
Keo  a  thdusand  times  bigger  in  plana,  and  make  it  come  32  times  neerer 
to  die  eye  of  the  beholder :  but  see  the  demonstration  of  this  glass  in  PTarde, 
bv  means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his  own  center,  or  they  about 
we  sun.  Fabrictus  puts  only  three,  and  those  in  the  sun  :  Apelles,  15,  and 
those  without  the  sun,  floating  like  the  Cyanean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea. 
'Tarde  the  Frenchman  hath  observed  33,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  clouds, 
ttGalileus  {Epist.  ad  Veherum)  supposeth,  but  planets  concentrick  with  the 
>nn,  and  not  fiur  from  him,  with  regular  motions.  'Christopher  Schemer  a 
German  Suisser  Jesuit,  UrsicaRosa,  divides  them  in  maculas  etfaculas,  and 
will  have  them  to  be  fixed  in  soils  superficie,  and  to  absolve  their  periodicall 
tnd  regular  motion  in  27  or  28  dayes ;  holding  withall  the  rotation  of  the  sun 
npon  his  centar :  and  are  all  so  confident,  that  they  have  made  skemes  and 
tables  of  their  motions  The  *  Hollander,  in  his  dissertatiuncula  cum  Apelle^ 
censures  all ;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst  themselves,  old  and  new,  irre- 

'ino  M16.  "  Id  Hypotiiet.  de  mimdo.  Edit.  1597.  ■  Lagdanl  1688.  •  Jo.  Fkbrkhu,  d« 

Mcalt  la  aole,  VHCeb.  1611.  r  In  BmtionUfl  •fderfbni.  ^  Ub.  de  Bnrbonlki  eld.    SCella  mnt 

wiHln%  qn*  proprfie  ofUboi  frnnrtnr,  Bon  hmge  a  sole  diaeltis,  sed  Juxa  ■olem.  '  Bnodni,  fol.  1680. 

Hb.4.cap.«2,16,W,ftc.  •  Lngdnn.  B«t.  An.  1612. 
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concileable  in  their  opinions ;  thus  Aristarchus,  thus  Hipparchus,  thus  Ptolo- 
meeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus  Tycho,  thus  Rameros,  thus 
Roeslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus  Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus  Clavius 
and  Maginus,  &c.  with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celestiall  orbs 
and  bodies :  and  so,  whilest  these  men  contend  about  the  sun  and  moon,  like 
the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  sun  and  moon  will  hide  them- 
selves, and  be  as  much  offended  as  'shee  was  with  those,  and  send  another 
message  to  Jupiter,  by  some  new  fangled  Icaromenippus,  to  make  an  end  of 
all  those  curious  controversies,  and  scatter  them  abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exceptions  at  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers,  when  as  the  like  measure  is  offered  unto  God 
himself,  by  a  company  of  theolo^ters  ?    They  are  not  contented  to  see  the 
sun  and  moon,  measure  their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculate 
their  motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in  a  poeticall  fiction,  or  a  dream,  as  be 
saith:  ^  ay dax  f acinus  et  memorabile  nunc  tnctpiam,  neqtie  hoc  saculo  usur- 
patum  prius :  quid  in  LuncB  regno  hoc  nocte  f/e$tum  $it,  exponam,  et  quo  nemo 
unqvam  nisi  sofnniando  pervenity  but  he  ana  Menippus  :  or  as  ^  Peter  Cuneus 
bond  fide  agam:  nihil  eorum  qu<e  scripturus  sum,  verum  esse  scitote^  ifc, 
qu€S  nee  facta,  nee  futura  sunt^  dicam,  "'styli  tantum  et  ingenii  caussd : 
not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest,   these  gyganticall   Cyclopes  will  tran- 
scend  spheres,  heaven,   stars,  into   that   empyrean  heaven;   soare  higher 
yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  doth.     The  Jewish  Thalmudists  take  upon 
them  to  determine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time,   sometimes  playing 
with  Leviathan,  sometime  over-seeing  the  world,  &c,  like  Lucians  Jupiter, 
that  spent   much  of  the  year   in  painting  butter-ffies  wings,   and  seeing 
who  offered  sacrifice;  telling  the  houres  when  it  should  rain,  how  much 
snow  should  fall  in  such  a  place,  which  way  the  winde  should  stand  in 
Greece,  which  way  in  Africk.     In  the  Turks  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up 
to  heaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent  a  purpose  for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed  with 
his  wife,  and,  after  some  conference  with  Gk>d,  is  set  on  ground  again.     The 
pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after  a  thousand  fashions ;  our  hereticks, 
schismaticks,  and  some  schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind :  some  paint  him 
in  the  habit  of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  angels, 
tell  their  severall  *  names,  offices  :  some  deny  God  and  his  providence;  some 
take  his  office  out  of  his  hand,  will  ^binde  and  loose  in  heaven,  release, 
pardon,  forgive,  and  be  quarter-master  with  him ;  some  call  his  godhead  in 
question,  his  power  and  attributes,  his  mercy,  justice,  providence ;  they  will 
know  with  "Ciecilius,  why  good  and  bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires, 
plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men  flourish,  good  are  poor,  in  prison, 
sick,  and  ill  at  ease.     Why  doth  he  suffer  so  much  mischief  and  evilf  to  be 
done,  if  he  be  •able  to  help?  why  doth  he  not  assist  good,  or  resist  bad, 
reform  our  wills,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  let  such  enormities  be 
committed,  unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdome,  government,  mercy,  and 
providence  ?  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and  chance  ?     Others 
as   prodigiously  enquire  afler    his   omnipotency,  an  possit  plures   similes 
creare  Deos  ?  an  ex  scarabceo  Deum  ?  Sfc.  et  quo  demum  ruetis,  sacrifi- 
culi  ?     Some,  by  visions   and  revelations,  take  upon   them  to  be  familiar 
with  God,  and  to  be  of  privie  counsell  with  him ;  they  will  tell  how  many, 
and  who,  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year, 

*  Ne  ae  subducant,  et  relicU  statione  decestnm  parent,  at  curioattatts  finem  fludant.  •  Heretdet, 

tnam  fldem  I  Satyra  Menlp.  edit.  1608.  « Sardi  venalea.    Satyr  Menip.  an  1613.  «  Puteani  Comtu 

aic  incipit,  or  as  Lipsius  Satyre  in  a  dream.  >  Trithemliu,  1.  de  7.  aecundia.  r  They  hare  fetched 

TnOanoa  soul  oat  of  hell,  and  canonise  for  saints  whom  they  list.  "In  Mlnothis.    Sloe  dc^ectu 

tempestatea  tangunt  loca  sacract  profena ;  bonoram  et  malorum  Aita  joxta ;  nnllo  ordliit  ret  finnt :  aolata 
legions  fortuna  domlnatnr.  *Vel  mains  rti  impotcoa,  qoi  pwyatnm  permlttit,  &c.  undfa  hmc 

saperstitio? 
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whit  mooeth,  and  wbatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself,  and  to 
his  SDgeU.  Some  again,  curious  phantasticks,  will  know  more  than  this, 
and  enquire,  with  ^Epicurus,  what  God  did  before  the  world  was  made? 
vu  be  idle  ?  where  did  he  bide  ?  what  did  he  make  the  world  of  ?  why  did 
be  Uien  make  it,  and  not  before  ?  If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end, 
how  is  he  unchangeable,  infinite?  &c.  Some  will  dispute,  cavill,  and 
ot^ect,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyrill  confutes,  as  Simon  Magus  is  fained 
to  do,  in  that  ^dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter :  and  Ammonius  the  phi- 
hsopber,  in  that  dialogicall  disputation  with  Zacharias  the  Christian.  If 
God  be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world? 
if  be  confound  Uiat  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good  ?  if  he 
poll  it  down  because  it  is  evill,  how  shall  he  be  free  firom  the  evill,  that  made 
iteriU?  &c.  with  many  such  absurd  and  brainsick  questions,  intricacies, 
froth  of  humane  wit,  and  excrements  of  curiosity,  &c.  which,  as  our  Saviour 
told  bis  inquisitive  disciples,  are  not  fit  for  them  to  know.  But  hoo  !  I  am 
now  gone  quite  out  of  sight :  I  am  almost  giddy  with  roving  about :  I 
coald  have  ranged  farther  yet;  but  I  am  an  infant,  and  not  ''able  to  dive 
into  diese  profundities,  or  soimd  these  depths ;  not  able  to  understand,  much 
less  to  discuss.  I  leave  the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits, 
that  have  better  ability,  and  happier  leisure,  to  wade  into  such  philosophical! 
Djitenes :  for  put  case  I  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  what  can  one  man  do  ? 
1  will  conclude  with  ^Scaliger,  Nequaquam  nos  homines  sumuSy  sed  partes 
homms :  ex  omnibus  aliquid  fieri  potest,  idque  nan  magnum ;  ex  singulis 
fere  mkiL  Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it)  Deus  latere  nos  mulla  voluit : 
tnd  with  Seneca,  {cap,  35.  de  Cometis)  Quid  miramur  tarn  rara  mundi 
^peetaaUa  nan  teneri  certis'legibus,  nondum  intelligi  ?  multa  sunt  gentes, 
qiut  tOMtum  de  facie  sciunt  coelum :  veniet  tempus  fortasscy  quo  ista,  qua 
*nc  latent  J  in  lucem  dies  extrakat  longioris  csvi  diligentid:  una  cetas  nan 
t^fidt:  posteriy  S^c,  when  God  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries 
to  mortal}  men,  and  shew  that  to  some  few  at  last,  which  he  hath  concealed 
•0  kmg.  For  I  am  of  ^his  mind,  that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by 
<^Buice,  but  God  directed  him  at  that  time  to  discover  it :  it  was  contingent  to 
Inmf  but  necessary  to  God ;  he  reveals  and  conceals,  to  whom  and  when  he  will : 
and,  which  «one  said  of  history  and  records  of  former  times,  Ood  in  his  provi- 
ience,  to  check  our  presumptuous  inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncer- 
tanty,  ttars  us  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our  search  within  the  com- 
pass  of  some  few  ages.  Many  good  things  are  lost,  which  our  predecessors 
inade  use  of,  as  PanciroUa  will  better  enform  you ;  many  new  things  are  daily 
inTented,  to  the  publike  good ;  so  kingdomes,  men,  and  knowledge,  ebbe  and 
^w,  are  hid  ana  revealeid :  and,  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  preacher 
concluded.  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum.  But  my  melancholy  spaniels  quest,  my 
g'une  b  sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come  down  and  follow. 

Jaaoo  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  capitis,  and  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
hatb  these  words  out  of  Galen,  ^Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat 
ondirink  they  shall  use ;  and,  besides  that,  I  will  teach  them  what  temper 
of  ambient  aire  they  shall  make  choice  of,  what  wind,  what  countries  they 
fhail  ekuse,  and  what  avoid.  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may 
gather,  that,  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  rectifica- 
tion of  aire  is  necessarily  required.     This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming 

^  <Md  Aedt  Dens  ante  nrandtim  cmtam  ?  uU  Tixft  otiosus  k  0uo  tu1]jecto,  &c.  «  Lib.  8.  recog.  Pet. 

^'  S.  PMct  UkMmen  by  the  limUe  of  an  egge-ihell,  which  is  cunninglT  made,  yet  of  necessity  to  be 
Mm  i  ae  la  the  world,  &c.  that  the  excellent  state  of  heaven  might  be  noAe  manifest.  *  Ut  me  ploma 
m,  lie  gism  aierglt  oons.  •  Exerdt.  184.  '  LaCt.  descrip.  occid.  Indin.  t  Daniel,  principlo 

™>oite.  ^  VcnftaBt  ad  me,  aodlturl  quo  escolento,  quo  item  poculento  uU  debeant,  et  prater  allmeatam 

iPMo,  pctwumy,  vastoa  ipaos  doccbo,  item  aCria  ambientls  temperiem,  insuper  reglones  quas  eligere,  quaa 
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natural!  or  artificial!  aire.     Natural!  is  that  which  is  in  our  electkm  to  ckote 
or  avoid :  and  *tis  either  genera!!,  to  countries,  provinces ;  particalar,  to  ckies, 
towns,  villages,  or  private  houses.     What  harm  those  extremities  of  heat  or 
cold  do  in  this  malady,  I  have  formerly  shewed :  the  medium  must  needs  be 
good,  where  the  aire  is  temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens*  mists, 
all  manner  of  putrefaction,  contagious  and  filthy  noisom  smels.     The  *  C^yp- 
tians  by  all  geographers  are  commended  to  be  kUaret^  a  conceited  and  m&ry 
nation ;  which  I  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  aire. 
They  that  live  in  the  Orchades  are  registred  by  -^  Hector  Boethius  and  '^  Car- 
dan to  be  fair  of  complexion,  long-lived,  most  healthful!,  free  from  all  man- 
ner of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by  reason  of  a  sharp  purifying  aire,  which 
comes  from  the  sea.     The  Boeotians  in  Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  cram 
BcBoti,  by  reason  of  a  foggy  aire  in  which  they  lived,  {}  Bmot^m  in  crauoiurores 
aire  natum^    Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  refined.    The  clime  changeth 
not  so  much  customes,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle,  Polxt.  lib,  6.  cap.  4.  Vege- 
tius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  hist,  cap,  5,  hath  proved  at  laige)  as  constitutions 
of  their  bodies,  and  temperature  it  self.     In  all  particular  provinces  we  see  it 
confirmed  by  experience ;  as  the  aire  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants,  dull,  heavy, 
witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.     In  ^  Perigort  m 
France,  the  aire  is  subtile,  healthful!,  seldome  any  plague  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, but  hilly  and  barren ;  the  men,  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty ;  but  in  some 
parts  of  Quienne  full  of  moores  and  marishes,  the  people  duU,  heavy,  and 
subject  to  many  infirmities.     Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt  Surry, 
Sussex,  and  Rumny  marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  fens?     He, 
therefore,  that  loves  hb  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him  leave,  must  often 
shift  places,  and  make  choice  of  such  as  are  wholsome,  pleasant,  and  con- 
venient :  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  change  of  aire  in  this  malady,  and, 
generally  for  health,  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those,  "Tartari  Zamolhenses, 
tliat  live  in  hords,  and  take  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.     The  kings 
of  Persia  had  their  summer  and  winter  houses ;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  sum- 
mer at  Susa ;  now  at  Persepolis,  then  at  Pasargada.     Cyrus  lived  seven  cold 
months  at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith  ^^Xenophon,  and 
had  by  that  means  a  perpetual  spring.     The  great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes 
at  Constantinople,  sometimes  at  Adrianople,  &c.     The  kings  of  Spain  have 
their  Escuriall  in  heat  of  summer,  PMadritte  for  4n  whomome  seat.  Villa*] 
dolitte  a  pleasant  site,  &c.  variety  of  secestus^  as  all  princes  and  great  men 
have,  and  their  severall  progresses  to  this  purpose.     Lucullus  the  Roman  had 
his  house  at  Rome,  at  Baiee,  &c.     ^When  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero, 
(saith  Plutarch)  and  man^  noble  men,  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at 
supper  Pompeius  jested  with  him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  viWage^ 
full  of  windows,  galleries,  and  all  offices  fit  for  a  summer  house ;  but,  in  his 
judgment,  very  unfit  for  winter :  Lucullus  made  answer,  that  the  lord  of  thai 
house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that  changeth  her  country  with  the  season ;  he 
had  other  houses  furnished  and  built  for  that  purpose,  all  out  as  commodious 
as  this.     So  Tully  had  his  Tusculane,  Plinius  his  Lauretan  village,  and  every 
gentleman  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hath  the  like.     The  '^bislu>p  of  £xeter« 
had  14  severall  houses  all  furnished,  in  times  past.     In  Italy,  though  they 
bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  gentleman-like,  all  the  summer  they 
come  abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate  themselves.     Our  gentry  io 
England  live  most  part  in  the  country  (except  it  be  some  few  castles),  biuld- 

<  Leo  Afier,  Magtoiu,  &£.         i  Lib.  1.  Scot.  Hist.  ^  Lib.  1.  de  r«r.  tu*.  >  Horat.  ■  M^glirai* 

■  HiitomM,  de  Tartaris.  •  Cyrop«d.  U.  8.  Perpetanm  IiMle  Tcr.  p  "Hie  aire  to  dctf.  It  never  brecdii 
the  plague.  ^  Leander  Albertos,  In  CampanIA,  i  Plntarcho,  Titi  LacoUI.    Cum  Cn.  Pompdns,  MarcotE 

Clocro,  mnlttqoe  nobUea  Ttrl  L.  Laculhira  Mthro  tempore  conTenlsaent,  Pompelna  Inter  comaadnm  fkmlw^ 
Harlter  jocatna  aat,  earn  TiUam  Imprlmia  albl  aamtuoaam  et  el^antem  Tldarl,  taMstria,  portldbai,  to 
Godwin,  Tita  Jo.  Voytye  al.  Barman. 
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ing  still  m  bottoms  (saith  *  Jovios)  or  neer  woods,  corond  arbortim  virentium : 
you  ihaD  know  a  viUa^  by  a  tufl  of  trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  strong 
winds  wherewith  the  islaiul  is  infested,  and  cold  winter  blasts.  Some  dis- 
commend moted  houses,  as  unwholesome,  (so  Camden  saith  of  ^  £w-elme, 
that  it  was  therefore  unfinequented,  ob  stagni  vicini  haliius)  and  all  such 
pfacesas  be  neer  lakes  or  rivers.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these  incon- 
raiioices  will  be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected,  by  good  fires,  as  "  one  re- 
ports of  Venice,  that  graveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  qualified 
DT  those  innumerable  smoaks.  Nay  more,  ^Thomas  Philol.  Ravennas,  a 
great  physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer  lived  than 
any  city  in  Europe,  and  live,  many  of  them,  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water 
limply  that  so  much  offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smels  that  accompany 
such  overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a  fioud,  and 
if  sufficiently  recompensed  with  sweet  smels  and  aspects  in  summer,  ( Ver 
piagit  vario  gemmantia  prata  colore)  and  many  other  commodities  of  pleasure 
and  profit;  or  else  may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote 
fr«n  the  water,  as  Lindly,  ^Orton  super  monteniy  *  Drayton,  or  a  little  more 
efertted,  though  neerer,  as  ^Caucut,  as  'Amington,  ^Polesworth,  ^Wed- 
dingtmi,  (to  insist  in  such  places  best  to  me  known)  upon  the  river  of  Anker 
in  Warwickslure,  *=  Swarston,  and  **  Drakesley  upon  Trent.  Or  howsoever, 
they  be  unseasonable  in  winter,  or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  in 
Rimmer.  If  so  be  that  their  m^ans  be  so  slender,  as  they  may  not  admit  of 
any  luch  variety,  but  must  determine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve 
each  season,  I  know  no  men  that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf,  than 
oar  hosbandbry  writers.  '  Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house  to  stand 
by  a  navigable  river,  good  high-waies,  neer  some  city  and  in  a  good  soile;  but 
that  is  more  for  commodity  than  health. 

The  best  soile  commonly  yeelds  the  worst  aire :  a  dry  sandy  plat  is  fittest 
to  boikl  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than  plain,  full  of  downes,  a  cots- 
vold  country,  as  being  most  commodious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood, 
wateii,  and  all  manner  of  pleasures.  Perigot  in  France  is  barren,  yet,  by 
nsaon  of  the  excellency  of  the  aire,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  affords,  much 
inhabited  by  the  nobility ;  as  Noremberg  in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.  Our 
countryman  Tusser  will  tell  us  so  much,  that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the 
woodland  for  pleasure  and  health,  the  one  commonly  a  deep  clay,  therefore 
noisome  in  wintar,  and  subject  to  bad  high-waies :  the  other  a  dry  sand. 
Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  our  townes  are  generally  bigger  in  the 
voodknd  thain  fieldone,  more  frequent  and  populous,  and  gentlemen  more 
d£%^t  to  dwell  in  such  places.  Sutton  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I 
was  once  a  grammar  schollar)  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  which  stands,  as 
^^^tnden  notes,  loco  ingrato  et  steiiliy  but  in  an  excellent  aire,  and  full  of  all 
ouuiDer  of  pleasures.  '  Wadley  in  Barkshire  is  situate  in  a  vale,  though  not  so 
1^  a  soile  as  some  vales  afford,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholsome, 
in  a  delicious  aire,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat.  So  Segrave  in  Leicestershire 
(which  towne  si  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  sited  in  a  champian,  at  the 
^dge  of  the  wokb,  and  more  barren  than  the  villages  about  it ;  yet  no  place 
liicely  yeekls  a  better  aire.  And  he  that  built  that  ^re  house,  ^  Wollerton 
ui  Nottinghamshire,  is  much  to  be  commended,  (though  the  tract  be  sandy 
ud  barren  about  it)  for  making  choice  of  such  a  place.     Constantine  lib.  2. 

'I^BKilpc.  Brit.  *  In  Ozfordahire,  ■  Leander  Albertuf.  *  Cap.  21.  de  rlt.  horn,  prorog. 

^2*  PMK>*Ni  of  Robert  Bisdsliair,  Em.  «  Of  Oeotge  Pnrefcy,  Eiq.  r  The  possession  of 

—  — -  -      g^^  •'T\kt  seat  of  Sir  John  Repplnfton,  Kt.  •  Sir  Henry  Goodleres,  lately 

k  Tbe  dwelUng-honse  of  Hnm.  Adderlr.  Esq.  •  Sir  John  Harpars,  lately  deceased. 

eUsa,  Kt.  •  lib.  1.  eap.  2.  'The  seat  of  O.  Pnrefey,  Eso.  c  For  I  am  now 

.^^ tsfUutraetory,  preaentad  thaioto  by  my  light  honorable  patron,  the  Lord  BerUy.  ^  Sir 

'*^'"'"*^-  Dlgmzedbyi^OOgle 
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cap,  de  agricuU.)  praiseth  mountaiDes,  hilly,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by 
the  sea  side,  and  such  as  look  toward  the  'north  upon  some  great  river,  as 
J  Farmack  in  Darbishire  on  the  Trent,  environed  witn  hils,  open  only  to  the 
north,  like  Mount  Edgemond  in  Cornwall,  which  M'*  ^Carew  so  much  admires 
for  an  excellent  seat :  such  as  is  the  generall  site  of  Bohemia :  serenat  Boreas  ; 
the  north  wind  clarifies ;  ^but  ncer  lakes  or  marishes,  in  holes,  obscure  places, 
or  to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves :  those  winds  are  unwholsome, 
putrifying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases.  The  best  building  for  health, 
according  to  him,  is  in  °*  high  places,  and  in  an  excellent  prospect,  like  that  of 
Cuddeston  in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  1  must,  honoris  ergo]  mention)  is  lately 
and  fairly  "  built  in  a  good  aire,  good  prospect,  good  soile,  both  for  profit  and 
pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matched.  P.  Crescentius  (in  his  lib.  1 .  de  Agric. 
cap,  5)  is  very  copious  in  this  subject,  how  a  house  should  be  wholsomely  sited, 
in  a  good  coast,  good  aire,  wind,  &c.  Varro  (de  re  rust,  lib.  1.  cap.  12)  *>for- 
bids  lakes  and  rivers,  marish  and  manured  grounds  :  they  cause  a  bad  aire, 
gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured :  ^i/it  be  so  that  he  cannot  help  it,  better,  as 
he  adviseth,  sell  thy  house  and  land,  than  lose  thine  health.  He  that  respects 
not  this  in  chusing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his  house,  is  mente  captus,  mad, 
*i  Cato  saith,  and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell  it  self,  according  to  Columella ;  be 
commends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a  hill,  upon  a  descent.  Baptista  Porta, 
(  Villa,  lib.  1 .  cap.  22)  censui^  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  and  those  ancient 
rusticks,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some,  and  will  by  all  means  have 
the  front  of  an  house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy 
and  hotter  climes,  I  know  not ;  in  our  northern  countries  I  am  sure  it  is  best. 
Stephanus  a  Frenchman  (pradio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4)  subscribes  to  this,  ap- 
proving especially  the  descent  of  an  hill  south  or  south  east,  with  trees  to  the 
north,  so  that  it  be  well  watered ;  a  condition,  in  all  sites,  which  must  not  be 
omitted,  as  Herbastein  inculcates,  lib.  1 .  Julius  C«esar  Claudinus,  a  phy- 
sician, consult.  24  for  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given,  adviseth  him 
to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  ''  east,  and  *'by  all  means  to  provide  the 
aire  be  cleer  and  sweet ;  which  Montanus  {consil,  229)  counselleth  the  earle 
of  Monfort  his  patient — to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in  a  good  aire.  If 
it  be  so  the  natural!  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village,  yet  by 
artificiall  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  they  make 
the  streets  of  their  cities  very  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africk,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  many  cities  of  France,  in  Languedock  especially,  and  Provence,  those 
southern  parts :  Monpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of  physicians,  is  so 
built,  with  high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  suns  scalding  rayes, 
which  Tacitus  commends,  (lib.  15.  Annal.)  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health, 
^  because  the  height  of  buildings,  and  narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the 
sun  beams.  Some  cities  use  ^leries,  or  arched  cloysters  towards  the  street, 
as  Damascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Bema  in  Switzerland,  Westchester  with  as, 
as  well  to  avoid  tempests,  as  the  suns  scorching  heat.  They  build  on  high 
hills  in  hot  countries,  for  more  aire ;  or  to  the  sea  side,  as  Baise,  Naples,  Ac. 
In  our  northern  coasts  we  are  opposite ;  we  commend  straight,  broad,  open, 
fair  streets,  as  most  befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.     We  build  in  bot- 

>  Montanl  et  maritlml  salubriores,  accUTes,  et  ad  Boreun  Tcrgentet.  J  Hie  dwriUag  of  Sir  To. 

Burdet,  Knight  Baronet.  ^  In  his  Survay  of  Cornwall,  book  2.  >  Prope  paludes,  stt^a,  et  loct 

concava,  vel  ad  Austnun,  vel  ad  Occidentem  inclinatee,  donxua  sunt  moibosse.  ■  Oportet  Igttar  ad 

aanitatem  domua  in  altioribus  tediftcare,  et  ad  speculationem.  "  By  John  Bancn^  Dr.  of  Divinity,  mj 

quondam  tutor  in  Christ  Church,  Oxon,  now  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxon,  who  buUt  this 
house  for  himself  and  his  successors.  •  Hyeme  erit  vehementer  fHclda,  et  sestate  non  saluhris :  palades 

enim  fadunt  crassum  a«rem,  et  difficiles  morbos.        p  Veodas  quot  asttbus  possis,  et,  si  nequeas,  rellnqnss. 
n  lib.  1.  cap.  2.    In  Oreo  habitat.  'Aurora Musis  arnica.    VltruT.  •JEdea  Orlentem  spectuite* 

Tir  nobllitsimus  inhabitet,  et  curet  ut  sit  aCr  clarus,  luddus,  odoriferus.    EUgat  habitatioaem  opCiBw 
a£re  jucundam.  tQuoniara  anguste  itinarum  tft  altttndo  teetotum  non  poind*  soUs  cawmB 

admittunt. 
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tomes  fi>r  wannth :  and  that  site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the 
£geaQ  Sea,  (which  Vitruvius  so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built  with 
&ir  houses,  sed  imprudenter  positam,  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along 
to  the  south,  and  when  the  south  wind  blew,  the  people  were  all  sick)  would 
make  an  excellent  site  in  our  northern  cUmes. 

Of  that  artificiall  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed :  if  the  site  of 
the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much  in  choice  of  such  a  cham- 
ber or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windowes,  excluding  forrain 
aire  and  winds,  and  walking  abnmd  at  convenient  times.  "  Crato,  a  German, 
commends  east  lind  south  site  (disallowing  cold  aire  and  northern  winds  in 
tliis  case,  rainy  weather  and  misty  dayes)  free  from  putrefaction,  fens,  bogs, 
ud  muckhiUs,  If  the  aire  be  such,  open  no  windowes ;  come  not  abroad. 
Montanus  will  have  his  patient  not  to  ^stir  at  all,  if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempes- 
tuous, as  most  part  in  March  it  is  with  us ;  or  in  cloudy,  louring,  dark  dayes, 
Bs  in  November,  which  we  commonly  call  the  black  moneth :  or  stormy,  let  the 
wind  stand  how  it  will ;  consii.  27  and  30,  he  must  not  "open  a  casement  in 
had  weather  J  or  in  a  boisterous  season ;  consii.  299,  he  especiedly  forbids  us 
to  open  windows  to  a  south  wind.  The  best  site  for  chamber  windows,  in  my 
judgement,  are  north,  east,  south :  and  which  is  the  worst,  west.  Levinus 
Lemnius  {lib,  3.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.)  attributes  so  much  to  aire,  and 
rectifying  of  wind  and  windowes,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a 
nmn  sick  or  well ;  to  alter  body  and  minde.  ^A  cleer  air  cheares  up  the 
^Nn/#,  exhilarates  the  minde ;  a  thick,  blacky  misty ,  tempestuous y  contracts, 
overthrows.  Great  heed  is  therefore  to  be  taken  at  what  times  we  walke,  how 
we  place  our  windows,  lights,  and  houses,  how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient 
aire.  The  Egyptians,  to  avoid  immoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  like  chimnies,  with  two  tunnells  to  draw  a  through  aire.  In 
^pain  they  commonly  make  great  opposite  windows  without  glass,  still  shut- 
ting those  which  are  next  to  the  sun.  So  Ukewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice 
excepted,  which  brags  of  her  stately  glazed  palaces)  they  use  paper  windows 
<o  like  purpose ;  and  lye  sub  dio,  in  the  top  of  their  flat-roofed  houses,  so 
sleepbg  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  some  parts  of  ^  Italy  they  have 
vbdmilk,  to  draw  a  cooling  aire  out  of  hollow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same 
(luongh  all  the  chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  refresh  them ;  as  at  Ck)stoza  the 
'wuse  of  Ceesareo  Trento,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  elsewhere.  Many 
excellent  means  are  invented  to  correct  nature  by  art.  If  none  of  these  courses 
^^,  the  best  way  is  to  make  artificiall  aire,  which  howsoever  is  profitable 
^  good,  still  to  be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned  with  sweet  per- 
fumes, 'pleasant  and  lightsome  as  may  be  :  to  have  roses,  violets,  and  sweet 
^foelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their  hand.  Laurentius 
commends  water-liUies,  a  vessell  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the  room, 
which  will  make  a  more  delightsome  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange 
^^owen,  pils  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bayes,  rose-water,  rose-vinegar, 
^^^moky  ladanum,  styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which  make  a  pleasant  and 
acceptable  perfume.  '  Bessardus  Bisantinus  prefers  the  smoak  of  juniper  to 
'i^Cttncholy  persons,  which  is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten 
owchanbers.  ^Guianenus  prescribes  the  aire  to  be  moistened  with  water, 
^  sweet  herbs  boiled  in  it,  vine  and  sallow-leaves,  &c.  ^to  besprinkle  the 

^  "GoMlL  21.  H.  3.  Frigkhu  ntr,  nnbaomis,  deiwiu,  vttandas,  aeqne  ac  yentl  aeptemtrioiialea,  ftc. 
Jf» ii.  34.  *  Penettnun  noo  u>«rlat.  *  Dlacntit  a^  borrorem  criM  iplritib,  mentem  exhlUurat ;  non 
I  oorpotm,  qiuun  eC  aainu,  mutetlonem  inde  rabeant,  pro  coell  et  Tentorum  ntlone,  et  sani  allter 
It  c(Ho  Boulo,  aliter  aereno.  De  natorft  Tentoram,  tee  PUny,  lib.  3.  cap.  36,  37,  38.  Strabo,  U.  7. 
f  naet  Morlaon,  part.  1.  c.  4.  *  Altomanis,  cap.  7.  Broel.  ACr  alt  loddtia,  bene  olena,  bamidnn. 
■Has  Idem.  ca.  86.    Olfactna  rerum  floaTlam.    lAorienUua,  c.  8.  ■  Ant.  Phlloa.  cap.  de  mrianc. 

*mcL  16.  c  9,    Kx  redolenUbaa  herbU  el  foliia  rltls  vlniferse,  aaUda,  ftc.  «  Parlmentuin  noeto  et 

«q«»  ronceft  Irrorare.  Uureot.  c.  8.  i     n,i^n\i^ 
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ground  and  posts  with  rose-water,  rose- vinegar,  which  Avicenna  much  approves. 
Of  colours  it  is  good  to  behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  by  all  means 
to  have  light  enough  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the  night,  neat 
chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions ;  for,  though  mehincholy  per- 
sons love  to  be  darke  and  alone,  yet  darkness  is  a  great  encreaser  of  the  humour. 
Although  our  ordinary  aire  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is  not  amiss, 
as  I  have  said,  still  to  alter  it;  no  better  physick  for  a  melancholy  man  than 
change  of  aire  and  variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  *^Leo 
Afer  speakes  of  many  of  his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physick : 
amongst  the  Negroes,  there  is  such  an  excellent  aire,  that  if  any  of  them  be 
sick  elsewhere^  cmd  brought  thither^  he  is  instantly  recovered ;  of  which  he 
was  often  an  eye-witness,  'Lipsius,  Zuinger,  and  some  other,  adde  as  much 
of  ordinary  travell.  No  man,  saith  lipsius,  in  an  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius, 
a  noble  friend  of  his,  now  ready  to  msike  a  voyage,  ^can  be  such  a  stock  or 
stone,  whom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  countries^  cities,  towns,  rivers,  wiii 
not  a  feet.  8  Seneca  the  phiUosopher  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  aght  of 
Scipio  Afiicanus  house,  near  Lintemum,  to  view  those  okl  buildings,  cisterns, 
batnes,  tombs.  Sec.  And  how  was  ^Tully  pleased  with  the  sight  of  Athens, 
to  behold  those  ancient  and  faire  buildings,  with  a  remembrance  of  their 
worthy  inhabitants.  Paulus  ^milius,  that  renowned  Roman  captain,  after 
he  haa  conquered  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end 
of  his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had  been  long  absent  from  Rome,  and  much 
there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  autumne  (as  ^Livy  describes  it)  made 
a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece,  accompanied  with  his  son  Scipio,  and 
Atheneeus,  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes,  leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with 
Sulpitius  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,  thence  to  Megaris,  Aulis, 
Athens,  Argoe,  Lacedsemon,  Megalopolis,  &c.  He  took  great  content,  ex- 
ceeding dehght,  in  that  his  voyage  :  as  who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt  the 
like,  tliough  his  traveJl  be  ad  jactationem  magis  quam  ad  usum  reipub.  (as 
Jone  well  observes)  to  cracke,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions,  spend  time, 
rather  than  for  his  own  or  pubhke  good?  (as  it  is  to  many  gallants  that 
travel  out  their  best  daies,  together  with  their  means,  manners,  honesty, 
religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.  For  peregrination  charmes  our  senses 
with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety,  ''that  some  count  him  unhappy 
that  never  travelled,  a  kinde  of  prisoner,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his 
cradle  to  his  old  age  beholds  the  same  still ;  still,  still  the  same,  thi  same : 
insomuch  that  ^Rhasis  (cont.  lib.  1.  Tract.  2.)  doth  not  only  commend  but 
enjoyn  travell,  and  such  variety  of  objects,  to  a  melancholy  man,  and  to  lye 
in  diverse  innes,  to  be  drawn  into  severall  companies.  Montaltus  (cap.  36) 
and  many  neotericks  are  of  the  same  minde.  Celsus  adviseth  him,  therefore, 
that  will  continue  his  health,  to  have  varium  vit<B  genus,  diversity  of  callings, 
occupations,  to  be  busied  about,  *°  sometimes  to  live  in  the  city,  sometimes  in 
the  countrey ;  now  to  study  or  work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk  or  hunt, 
swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise  himself  A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease  melan- 
choly, as  Gomeshis  contends,  lib.  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale.  The  citizens  of  **BaT- 
cino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in,  melancholy,  and  stirring  tittle  abroad, 
are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant  prospect  their  city  hath  into  the  sea, 
which,  tike  that  of  okl  Athens,  besides  ^gina,  Salamina,  and  many  pleasant 
islands,  had  all  the  variety  of  delicious  objects :  so  are  those  Neapolitanes, 

'  Lib.  1.  cap.  de  morb.  Afrorum.    In  Nigritemm  regione  tanU  afirls  temperiei,  ut  dqnb  alibi  mwbocu 
CO  advehatur,  opUnue  statliii  gaaitatl  restituatur ;  quod  moltls  acddiaae  Ipae  mds  ocuUb  vidl.  •  lib.  de 

peregrloat.  ^Epist.  2.  ceo.  1 .  Nee  quiiquam  tam  lapis  aut  Ihitex,  quern  non  tltiUat  amoeoa  ill*,  variaqae 
•pectio  loconun,  urblum,  gentium.  Sec.  «  Eplst.  86.  ^  2  lib.  de  legibus.  <  Ub.  46.  i  Keckainaa« 
pnefat.  poUt.  ^  Fines  If  orison,  c.  3.  part.  1 .  '  Mutatlo  de  loco  in  locum,  itinera  et  viagia  loi^a  ct  bi- 
oetenninata,  et  hospitare  in  diversis  diversoriis.  *■  Modo  ruri  esse,  modo  in  uriie,  scepios  in  afro  ramU 

&c.       "  In  Catalonia  in  Spaine. 
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sad  inhttMtanto  of  Genua,  to  see  the  ships^  boats,  and  passeiigeifS,  go  by,  out 
of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being  sited  on  the  side  of  an  hill,  like  Per^ 
by  Constantinople,  so  that  each  house  almost  hath  a  ^e  prospect  to  the  se^i, 
ss  some  part  of  London  to  the  Thames :  or  to  have  a  free  prospect  all  over 
die  citjat  OBce»  as  at  Granado  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africk,  the  river  running 
betwixt  two  dedming  hills,  the  steepness  cauaeth  each  house  almost  as  well  to 
Ofenee,  as  to  be  overseen  c^  the  rest.  Every  country  is  full  of  such  ^  delight- 
tone  pro^iects,  as  well  within  land  as  by  sea,  as  Hermon  and  p  Rama  in 
Pikestina,  Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Taygetus,  or  Acrocorinthus,  that  old 
decayed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus,  Greece,  the  Ionian  and 
JEgBBun  seas,  were  $emeL  et  simnl,  at  one  view  to  be  taken*  In  Egypt  the  square 
top  of  the  great  Pyramis  300  yards  in  height,  and  so  the  sultans  palace  in 
Grand  CSairo,  the  country  being  plain,  hath  a  marvellous  faiie  prospect,  as  weU 
over  Nilas,  as  that  great  city,  five  Italian  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  by  th^ 
rirer  tide :  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  the  holy  land  is  of  all  sides  to  be 
ieea.  Such  high  places  are  infinite  s  with  us,  those  of  the  best  note  are  Glas- 
aeabiiry  tower,  Bever  castle,  Rodway  Grange,  ^  Walsby  in  lincolnshite,  whete 
I  lately  received  a  real  kindness  by  the  munificence  o(  the  right  honourable  my 
Bobfe  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Frances  countess  dowager  of  Exeter ;  and 
two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I  may  not  omit  for  vicinities  sake,  Oldbuty  in  the 
<x)iifines  of  Warwickshire,  where  I  have  often  looked  about  me  with  gre^t 
delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill ''  I  was  bom ;  and  Hanbury  in  Sta£R)fdshire, 
coBtigaous  to  which  is  Falde  a  pleasant  village,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  be- 
kngmg  io  our  fiunily,  now  in  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother  Witliatti 
Burton,  esquire.  *  Barclay  the  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich  tower  for 
one  of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London  on  the  one  Side,  the  Thames, 
ihns,  and  pleasant  meadows,  on  the  other.  There  be  those  that  say  as  much 
and  more  of  St.  Marks  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these  are  too  great  a  distance ; 
ione  are  especially  afiected  with  such  objtets  as  be  near^  to  see  passengers  go 
by  in  tome  great  rode  way,  or  boats  in  a  river,  in  Bubjectum  forum  despicere^ 
to  ofersee  a  &ir,  a  market-place,  or  oUt  of  a  pleasant  Window  into  some 
dioroagh-fere  street  to  behold  a  continual  concourse,  a  promiscuous  route, 
eoaing  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spectators  at  a  theater,  a  maske,  or  some 
nek  l^e  diew.  But  I  rove :  the  stm  is  this,  that  variety  of  actions,  objects, 
aire,  places,  are  excellent  good  in  this  infirmity^  atid  all  others,  good  foi*  tnan, 
good  ht  beast.  ^Constantine  the  empcirour  {lib*  18.  cap,  13.  ex  Leoritio) 
hokUit  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep ,  and  any  manner  of  sicke  cattel, 
LidiHs  k  Fonte  Eugubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  many  of 
Ui  consuhatkms,  fas  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  f»hysik 
had)  in  meluicholy  most  especially  apf^roves  of  this  above  all  other  re- 
nsifies  whatsoever,  as  appears,  consult.  69,  consult,  229,  Sfd  "  Many  other 
things  helped;  but  change  of  aire  was  that  which  wrought  the  Cure ^and did 
msigood. 

Memb.  IV. — Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Minde. 

To  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  ^e  One  side  by  immoderate 
and  nnaeaaonable  exercise,  too  much  sohtariness  and  kileness  on  the  other, 
matt  be  opposed,  as  an  antidote,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and 
that  both  of  body  and  minde,  as  a  most  materiaU  circumstance,  much  con- 
to  this  cure,  and  to  the  generall  preservation  of  our  health.     The 


*  UnUbmkt  doonu,  longot  que  proacript  agros.  »  Many  towni  there  are  of  tiiat  noiiie,  saldi  Adri- 

tamkn,  aU  Ucb-aUetL  •!  LaMv  reslfped  for  fome  ipecteU  reMons.  '  At  UM^  U  Lece«ter»hire^  tlie 
yimniliw  and  dveUinf  place  of  Balph  Barton,  Eaqnlre,  tuf  la*e  deceased  father.  •  In  Icon  aniMorum. 
'  JKgwtautea  orea  In  adom  locmn  transportandB  tont,  nt  aUun  aCrem  et  aqoaitf  partidpiliitef,  coalescatit 
etoorroborentnr.       •  AUa utllia}  aed  ex  mutattone  aSiis  pottaelmini  cunUne. 
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heavens  themseWes  run  continually  round ;   the  sun  riseth  and  sets ;   the 
moon  increaseth  and  decreaseth ;    stars  and  planets    keep   their  constant 
motions ;  the  aire  is  still  tossed  by  the  winds :  the  waters  eb  and  flow,  to 
their  conservation  no  doubt,  to  teach  us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action. 
For  which  cause  Hierom  prescribes  Rusticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  alwaye« 
occupied  about  some  business  or  other, ""  that  the  devill  do  not  find  him  idle. 
^  Seneca  would  have  a  man  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no  purpose. 
'  Xenophon  wisheth  one  rather  to  play  at  tables,  dice,  or  make  a  jester  of 
himself  (though  he  might  be  far  better  imployed)  than  do  nothing.    The 
'  Egyptians  of  old,  and  many  flourishing  conmionwealths  since,  have  en> 
joync^i  labour  and  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  of  some  vocation  and 
calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those  grievous  mis- 
chiefs that  come  by  idleness;  /or,  as  fodder^  whip,  and  burthen,  belong  to 
the  assc,  so  meat,  correction,  and  worke,  unto  the  servant,  Ecclus.  33.  23. 
The  Turks  injoyn  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to  be  of  some  trade 
or  other  :  tlie  grand  Signior  himself  is  not  excused.     '  In  our  memory  (taith 
Sabellicus)  Mahomet  the  Turke,  he  that  conquered  Greece,  at  that  very 
time  when  he  heard  ambassadours  of  other  princes,  did  either  carve  or  cut 
wooden  spoones,  or  frame  something  upon  a  table »     *This  present  sultan 
makes  notches  for  bows.     The  Jews  are  most  severe  in  this  examination  of 
time.     All  wel-governed  places,  town^,  families,  and  every  discreet  person 
will  be  a  law  unto  himself.     But,  amongst  us,  the  badge  of  gentry  b  idle- 
ness :  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour  (for  that's  derogatory  to  their  birth), 
to  be  a  meer  spectator,  a  drone, /ru^e^  consumere  natus,  to  have  no  neces- 
sary employment  to  busie  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some 
few  governers  exempted),  but  to  rise  to  eat,  &c.  to  spend  his  dayes  in  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  &c.  and  such  like  disports  and  recreations  (^  which  our  casuists 
tax),  are  the  sole  exercise  almost  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobitity,  and  in 
which  they  are  too  immoderate.     And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city 
and  country  so  many  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  ferall  disease 
of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth,  and   now  domineers  almost  all  over 
Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.     They  know  not  how  to  spend  their  times 
(disports  excepted,  which  are  all  their  business^,  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how 
to  bestow  themselves ;  like  our  modem  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose  a 
pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combate,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in  any  honest 
labour.      Every  man   almost  hath  something   or  other  to  employ  himself 
about,  some  vocation,  some  trade :  but  they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants: 
ad  alia  duntaxat  se  natos  existimant,  into  ad  sui  ipsius  plerumque  et  alio- 
rum  pemiciem,  *=  as  one  freely  taxeth  such  kinde  of  men :  they  are  all  for 
pastimes ;  'tis  all  their  study ;  all  their  invention  tends  to  this  alone,  to  drive 
away  time,  as  if  they  were  bom,  some  of  them,  to  no  other  ends.     Therefore 
to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  inconveniences,  our  divines,  physicians, 
and  politicians,  so  much  labour,  and  so  seriously  exhort :  and  for  this  disease 
in  particular,  <*  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than  continuall  business,  as  Rbasis 
holds,  to  have  some  employment  or  other,  which  may  set  their  minde  aworke^ 
and  distract  their  cogitations.     Riches  may  not  easily  be  had  without  labour 
and  industry,  nor  learning  without  study  ;  neither  can  our  health  be  improved 
without  bodily  exercise.     If  it  be  of  the  body,  Guianerius  allowes  that  exer- 

*  Ne  te  dmnon  oUomm  loTeniat.  ^  Pnestat  allud  agere  quam  nihil.  '  lib.  S.  de  dlctis  Socnti$. 

Qui  UmctIb  et  risua  excitando  vacant,  aliquld  faciunt,  etsi  Uceret  his  meUora  agere.  f  Amatif  compdlcd 
every  man  once  a  year  to  tell  how  he  lived.  >  NostrA  memoriA  Mabometos  OthomaouB,  qm  OnedR  Us- 
pertum  subvertit,  cum  oratorum  pottulata  audlret  exterarum  gentlnm,  cochlearfa  Ugnea  Mildiif  aebM 
aut  aliquld  in  tabulA  affingebat.  •  Sands,  ft>l.  S7.  of  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  ^  Perkiiis  cmm  of  coo* 
science,  1.  3.  c.  4.  q.  8.  '  Losdnius  Grunnio.  *  Non  est  cura  melior  quam  iqjungere  lis  unciMiil*  ** 
opportuna ;  operum  admlnistratlo  illis  ma«num  sanitatis  incrementum,  eC  quie  repleant  anfanos  conno,  H 
inruttant  iis  diversas  cogltationes.    Coot.  I.  tract.  9.  i     r\r\r%li> 
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OK,  which  is  gentle,  'and  sHU  after  those  ordinary  fricationSy  which  must  be 
used  erery  momiog.  Montaltus  {cap,  26)  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  the 
same  words,  higlily  commending  exercise,  if  it  be  moderate  :  a  wonderful  help, 
90  mtedy  Crate  calls  it,  and  a  great  means  to  preserve  our  health ,  as  adding 
strength  to  the  whole  bodtfy  increasing  naturall  heat,  by  means  of  which ,  the 
umtrimeni  is  well  concocted  in  the  stomache^  liver,  and  veines,  few  or  no  cru" 
Sties  lefty  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body.  Besides,  it  expells  excre- 
ments by  sweat,  and  other  insensible  vapours :  in  so  much  that  ^Gralen  prefers 
exefdae  before  ail  physick,  rectification  of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in  what  kinde 
soever;  'tis  Natures  physician.  ^Fulgentius  (out  of  Grordonius,  de  conserv. 
nt.  horn  lib,  I .  cap.  7)  tearms  exercise  a  spur  of  a  dull  sleepy  nature,  the 
comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of  infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  destruction  of 
all  wtischiefes  and  vices.  The  fittest  time  fbr  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner, 
a  little  belbre  supper,  ^or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  Montanus 
{eensiL  31)  prescribes  it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as  ^Calenus 
addes,  after  he  hath  done  his  ordinary  needs,  rubbed  his  body,  washed  his 
kads  and  face,  combed  his  head,  and  gargarised.  What  kinde  of  exercise 
he  should  use,  Galen  tells  us,  lib,  2,  et  3.  de  sanit,  tuend,  and  in  what  mea- 
sure, ^till  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,  and  roused  up,  cui  ruborem,  some  say, 
9om  ad  sudoremy  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too  much ;  others  injoyn  those 
wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig  so  Ions  in  his  garden,to  hold  the  plough,  and  the 
bice.  Some  prescribe  frequent  and  violent  lat^ur  and  exercises,  as  sawing  every 
<iay,  so  long  together,  {epid.  6.  Hippocrates  confounds  them)  but  that  is  in 
wme  cases,  to  some  peculiar  men;  '^the  most  forbid,  and  will  by  no  means 
have  it  go  &rther  than  a  beginning  sweat,  as  beine  *  perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  hkewise  included, 
some  properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easie,  some 
hard,  some  with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  naturall, 
tome  are  artificiall.  Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  ludum 
parvte  pUa^  to  play  at  ball :  be  it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tenniscourts, 
or  otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  body,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that 
they  sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in  great  request  of  old  amongst  Uie  Greeks, 
Romanes,  Barbarians,  mentioned  bv  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plinius.  Some 
write  that  Aganella,  a  fair  maide  of  Ck>rcyra,  was  the  inventer  of  it ;  for  she 
presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made,  to  Nausica,  the  daughter  of  king 
Alcinoos,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad,  are  hawking,  hunting :  hilar es 
tfwandi  labor  es,  "one  calb  them,  because  they  recreate  body  and  minde; 
""  another,  ^the  best  exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  ^ freed 
from  allferall  diseases.  Hegesippus  (lib.  1.  cap,  37)  relates  of  Herod, 
that  he  was  eased  of  a  grievous  melancholy  by  that  means.  Plato  (7  de  leg.) 
highly  magnifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  by  land,  wat^r,  ay  re.  Xeno- 
pfiim  (in  Cyropted.)  graces  it  with  a  great  name,  Deorum  munus,  the  gift  of 
the  gods,  a  princely  sport,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius,  {epist. 
59.  lib.  2)  as  well  for  nealth  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it  being  the  sole 


*  Aaii  cnrdtiam,  Ictm  toto  corpote  flrlcatloiua  conyenlimt.  Ad  hone  moriniin  exerdtatlones,  qmiin 
Kcte ct  foo  tempore  finnt, mbifice  conducunt, et sanitatem  tuentnr, &c.  'Lib.  l.deean.  tuend.  fEx- 
cnbiiim  oatorK  donnkfrtis  rtimuUtto,  membronun  solatiuin,  morborum  medela,  ftiga  Titlonun,  medldna 
bifiioniin,  destractio  omnium  malonim.  Onto.  ^  AUmentls  in  ventriculo  probe  ooncoctis.  '  Jcjuno 
vntoe,  ndek  et  alTO  ab  cxcrementia  purgato,  Mcatis  membiis,  lotis  manibus  et  bcuUs,  &c  Lib.  de  atrA 
tiOe.  J  Qoousque  corpus  nnlTersum  intmnescat,  et  floridum  appareat,  •udoremqne,  &c.  ^  Om« 

>1do  Hidorem  ritent.  cap.  /.  Ub.  1.    Valescus  de  Tar.  >  Ezerdtium  d  excedat,  valde  periculosum, 

Ntet.  aalrlanns,  de  remed.  Ub.  2.  cap.  1.  "  Camden  in  Staffordshire.  >  FrideraUus,  Ub. 

I.  op.  2.    Optima  nmi^iniff  czerdtationum :  multl  ab  hac  soiummodo  morbis  UlMrati.  *  Jos^hua 

QiiHiliuui,  diaL  poUt.  sect.  2.  cap.  11.    Inter  omnia  exerdtia  pnestantifle  laudem  meretur.  p  Chl- 

gy^lB  moDte  Fdio,  pneceptor  heroum,  eoa  a  morbis  animi  venationibus  et  purls  dbls  tuebatur.    M. 
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almofl  and  ordiBary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Earope,  and  elaewheie  all  wex 
the  world.  Bohemiu  i^de  wnor,  gtnt.  lib,  3.  cap,  12)  stiles  it  therefore  itudmm 
nohiUMtn ;  conumtniter  venantur^  quod  sM  9oU$  licere  eontendunt ;  'tis  all  their 
study,  their  eiercise,  ordinary  bustness,  all  their  talk  :  and  indeed  some  dote 
too  much  after  it ;  they  can  do  nothing  else,  discourse  of  naught  eke.  Paulas 
Jovius  (de$cr,  Brit,)  doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  ^English  nokiUiyfor  it ^  for  OtH 
ing  in  the  country  $o  much^  and  too  frequent  use  ofiiy  a$  if  they  had  no  other 
meane  but  hawkiny  emd  hunHng  to  approve  themeelves  gentlemen  with. 

Hawking  comes  neer  to  hunting,  die  one  in  the  aire,  as  the  other  on  the 
earth,  a  sport  as  much  affected  as  the  other,  by  some  preferred.  'It  was 
never  heard  of  amongst  the  Romans,  invented  some  1200  years  since,  and 
first  mentioned  by  Firmicus,  Ub,  5.  cap,  8.  The  Gkneek  emperours  begsB  H, 
and  now  nothing  so  frequent :  he  is  nobody,  that  in  the  season  hath  not  a 
hawke  on  hb  fist :  a  great  art,  and  *many  books  written  of  it.  It  is  a  won- 
der to  hear  ^what  is  lelated  of  the  Turkes  officers  in  this  b^ialf,  how  many 
thousand  men  are  empk>yed  about  it,  how  many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how 
much  revenewes  coasumed  on  that  only  disport,  how  much  time  is  spent  at 
Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  *  Persian  kings  hawk 
after  butterflies  with  sparrows,  made  to  that  use,  and  stares ;  lesser  hawks  for 
lesser  games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  thej  may  produce  their 
spoit  to  all  seasons.  Hie  Muaooviaa  empoours  reclaime  eagles  to  fly  at 
hmdes,  foxes,  &c.  and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a  present  to  ^Queen  Elisabeth; 
some  vedaime  ravens,  castrils,  pies,  &c.  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  trouUesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of 
men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gtnnes,  strings,  baits,  pitialls,  pipes, 
calls,  stawking-horses,  setting-doggs,  coy-ducks,  &c.  or  otherwise.  Some 
much  deM^ht  to  take  larks  with  day-nets,  saiall  birds  with  chafle-nets,  plo- 
vers, partridge,  herons,  suite,  &c.  Henry  the  third,  king  of  Castile,  (as  Af  a- 
liana  the  Jesuite  reports  of  him,  lib,  ^.  cap,  7)  was  much  aflected  ^with 
catching  of  ^uailet :  and  many  zentlemen  take  a  singular  pleasure  at  morn- 
ing and  evenme  to  go  abroad  witn  their  qmaile-pipes,  and  will  take  any  paines 
to  satisfie  their  delight  in  that  kinde.  The  '  Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to  such 
use,  with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparine  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very  much 
affected  with  the  sport.  Tycho  Brc£e,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  Choro- 
graphy  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets,  and 
manner  of  catching  small  birds  as  an  ornament,  and  a  recreation,  wherein  he 
himself  was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kinde  of  huntme  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits,  ang- 
liae  or  oUierwise,  and  yeelds  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men,  as  dogs 
or  hawks,  ^when  they  draw  their  Ji$h  upon  the  bank^  saith  Nic.  Henselhis, 
Silesiographim  cap,  3,  speakiag  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countrymen 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pooles.  James  Dubravius,  that  Moraviao, 
in  his  book  de  pise.  teUeih,  how  travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  be 
found  a  noUeman  '^booted  up  to  the  yroineSy  wading  himsdf,  pulling  the  nets, 
and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  adl :  and  when  some  belike 
objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office,  he  excused  himself,  ^that  if  other 
men  might  hunt  hares  why  should  not  he  hunt  carpes?     Many  gentlemen  in 

«  MobUitu  omnifl  iert  nrbei  AuCldlt,  outelUg  H  Hberlore  ccrio  gandet.  generliqoe  dignttetem  vmk  maxfrne 
fCttftdone  et  lUooimai  «iicoplis  tiMtur.  '  Jot.  Scaligvr,  connnent.  in  Clrln.  fol.  844.  SalmuUi,  2S  de  Nor. 
rMert.  com.  In  Ptadr.  *  DemcCrkis  Constaatinop.  de  re  accipitnriA  Ilber»  a  P.  OUlar  L«tliie  ledditiB. 

iBliiia.  eptet.    AouUae,  SyramachK  et  Theodotionia  ad  FtoteoMeiun,  &c.  *  Looicertta,  Ocflkeoa,  Jovtv. 

«  8.  Antony  SherUea  relatione.  «  Hacluit.  «  Cotumicnm  ancuplo.  >  FInea  Moriaon,  yait.  8.  c  8. 
'  Nob  aM||orem  rolnptatem  animo  caphmt,  quam  qni  feraa  Inaectantnr,  ant  mlaala  eaoflwia  coMipiiri>aadMrt» 
qman  retia  trabentea,  aqoamoMa  pecudea  in  ripaa  addncunt.  •  More  i^acatormn  cniflbya  trrraatnr 

*  SI  prlnctpiboa  venatlo  leporla  non  alt  Inhoneata,  neado  qnomodo  piacatlo  cypftnoram  vldcrl  dMwat  pa. 
denda. 
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like  iort,  with  us,  will  wade  up  to  the  arm-holes,  upon  such  occaaioDs,  aod 
Tokotariiy  undertake  that  to  satisfie  their  pleasure,  which  a  poor  man  for  a 
good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  his  book  de 
wier.  auinuU.  speaks  against  all  fishing,  ^as  a  filthy  ybcLse^illiberall  intploy- 
menij  having  neither  tvit  nor  perspicacity  in  i/,  nor  worth  the  labour.  But 
he  that  shall  consider  the  variety  of  baits,  for  aJl  seasons,  and  pretty  devices 
which  oar  anglers  have  inventad,  peculiar  hnes,  false  flies,  severall  sleights, 
&c.  will  say,  that  it  deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study  and 
pci^xcacity  as  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them ;  because 
imwking  and  hunting  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers 
accompany  them ;  but  this  is  still  and  quiet :  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  no 
ish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the  brook  side,  pleasant  shade,  by  the 
sweet  silver  streams ;  he  hath  good  aire,  and  sweet  smels  of  fine  fresh  mea- 
dow flowers ;  he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds ;  he  sees  the  swans, 
boons,  ducks,  water-hens,  cootes.  Sec.  and  many  other  ibwle,  with  their 
brood,  which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  homes, 
and  all  the  sport  that  they  can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringing, 
bowling,  shooting,  which  Askam  commends  in  a  just  volume,  and  hath  in 
fiarmer  times  been  injoyaed  by  statute,  as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  ^  ho- 
nour to  our  land,  as  well  may  witness  our  victories  in  France ;  keelpins,  tronks, 
coits,  pitching  bars,  hurhng,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring, 
swinnoflig,  wasters,  folks,  foot-bcdl,  balown,  quintans,  &c.  and  many  such, 
which  are  the  common  recreatk)ns  of  the  country  folks ;  riding  of  ereat  horses, 
ranning  at  rings,  tilts  and  tumaments,  horse-races,  wilde-goose  chases,  which 
are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentle- 
men, by  that  means,  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of  ^  Aretseus,  deam- 
bmlatio  per  amana  loca,  to  make  a  petty  progress,  a  merry  journey  now  and 
then  with  some  good  companions,  to  visit  friend,  see  cities,  castles,  towns. 

•  Vlflere  nepc  amnes  nltldos,  peramoenaqne  Tempe, 
Et  placidM  •ummii  sectari  In  monUbus  aaras : 

To  see  the  pleasant  fields,  the  crystall  fountains. 
And  take  the  gentie  aire  amongst  the  mountains : 

'  to  %ralk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificiall 
wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains  and  such 
like  pleasant  places,  like  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pooles,  fish-ponds, 
betwixt  wood  and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  «  ubi  varue  avium 
cantationeSyflorwn  coloreSj  pratorumfrutices,  Sfc,  to  disport  in  some  pleasant 
plain,  park,  run  up  a  steep  hill  sometimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  be 
a  delectable  recreation.  Hortus  principis  et  domus  ad  delectationem  facta, 
cum  sylvd,  monie,  et  piscind,  vulgo  La  Montagna :  the  princes  garden  at  Fer- 
rara,  *  Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the  groves,  mountaines,  ponds,  for  a 
delectable  prospect :  he  was  much  affected  with  it :  a  Persian  paradise,  or 
pleasant  parke,  could  not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  S.  Bernard,  in  the 
dacription  of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures  of  it.  A  sich 
^iiiim(saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  bank;  and,  when  the  dog-star  parcheth  the 
pUdnes^  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a  shad%e  bowre,  Fronde  sub  arbored  fer- 
▼cntia  temperat  astra,  and  feeds  his  eyes  with  variety  of  objects,  hearbs,  trees : 

^  Oaafaio  tnrpia  placatlo,  nnllo  stadlo  digna,  Uliberalis  credita  est,  quod  nullum  habet  ingenlum,  nuUam 
penpieadam.  *  Praedpua  hinc  Anglls  gloria,  crebrse  Tictorife  part«e.  Jovius.  '  Cap.  7.  •  Fracas, 
torins.  '  Ambolationes  snbdial^  quas  hortenses  anne  mlnistrant,  sub  fbmSee  vlridl,  pampf nis  viren- 

"  tmerati.  t  Theophylact.  ^  Itinerar.  Ital.  >  Sedet  segrotns  cnapite  viridi  j  et  cum 

I  canicolaris  terras  exco<^t,  et  siccat  flumlna,  ipse  securus  sedet  sub  arbore&  fronde,  et,  ad  dolo- 


fis  ni  solatium,  naritms  mis  gramlneas  rniolet  spedcs ;  pascit  oculos  herbanun  amoeoa  viridHas }  aures 
laavi  modalamlne  dcninlcet  pictarum  coocentus  avium,  &c.    Deus  bone !  quanta  pauperibus  procuras 
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and  to  comfort  his  misery  ^  he  rtceives  many  delightsome  smels  and  Jits  ku 
ears  with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birdes.  Good  God  I  (saith  he) 
what  a  company  of  pleasures  hast  thou  made  for  man  I  He  that  should  be 
admitted  on  a  sudden  to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Escuriall  in 
Spain,  or  to  that  which  the  Moores  built  at  Granado,  Fountenblewe  in  France, 
the  Turkes  gardens  in  his  seraglio,  wher^  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are 
kept  for  pl^ure,  wolves,  bears,  lynces,  tygers,  lyons,  elephants,  &c.  or  upon 
the  banks  of  that  Thracian  Bosphorus :  the  popes  BeWedere  in  Rome  J  as 
pleasing  as  those  horti  pensiles  in  Babylon,  or  that  Indian  kings  deligfataome 
garden  in  ^  ^ian ;  or  'those  famous  gardens  of  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  France, 
could  not  choose,  though  he  were  never  so  ill  apaid,  but  be  much  recreated  for 
the  time ;  or  many  of  our  noblemens  gardens  at  home.  To  take  a  boat  in  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  with  musick  ^  to  row  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch 
so  much  ap{^udes,  iBlian  admires,  upon  the  nver  Peneus,  in  those  Thessalian 
fields  beset  with  green  bayes,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing,  that  passengers, 
enchanted  as  it  were  with  their  heavenly  musick,  omnium  laborum  et  curarum 
obliviscantur,  forget  forthwith  all  labours,  care  and  grief;  or  in  a  gundilo 
through  the  grand  canale  in  Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs 
refresh  and  give  content  to  a  melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner  roomes 
of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous  eedifice,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings  so  much 
renowned  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  in  which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold 
"  chaires,  stooles,  thrones,  tabernacles,  and  pillars  of  gold,  plane  trees,  and 
vines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precious  stones,  all  the  oth^  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

(•  Fnlgct  gemma  torli»  «t  tafpidc  lUrftsopelkz) 
Stnta  mkant  Tyrio ) 

with  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  fare,  &c.  besides 
the  gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  p  virgins,  puellce  scitula  ministranteSy  the 
rarest  beauties  the  world  could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly  and  cu- 
rious attires,  ad  stuporem  usque  spectantiumy  with  exquisite  musick,  as  in 
*>  Trimalchions  house,  in  every  chamber,  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and 
night,  incomparabilis  luxus,  all  delights  and  pleasures  in  each  kinde  which  to 
please  the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  or  had,  conwxe  coronati,  delicOs 
ehrii,  ^c.  Telemachus  in  Homer  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  almost,  at  the 
sight  of  that  magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture  of  Menelans,  when  he  beheld 

'  iEria  fhlgorem,  et  resonantia  tecto  corosco  I  Such  gUttering  of  gold  and  brightest  braas  to  shine, 

Auro,  atque  electro  nltldo,  sectoque  elephanto,  |  Cleer  amber,  silver  pure,  and  ivory  so  fine : 
Argentoqne  slmol.    Talis  Jovis  ardua  sedcs,  Jupiters  lofty  palace,  where  the  gods  do  dwcQ, 

Amaqne  Coellcoliim  stellans  splendisdt  Olympo.  |  Was  even  sueh  a  one,  and  did  it  not  ezcell. 

It  will  laxare  animos,  refresh  the  soule  of  man,  to  see  fair-built  cities,  streets, 
theaters,  temples,  obelisks,  &c.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  flBurly  buik 
of  white  marble,  with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold  ;  tectumque  templi, 
fulvo  coruscans  auroy  nimio  suo  fulgore  obccecabat  ocutos  itineranttum, 
was  so  glorious  and  so  glistered  afar  off,  that  the  spectators  might  not 
well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inner  parts  were  all  so  curiously  set 
out  with  cedar,  gold,  jewels,  &c,  (as  he  said  of  Cleopatras  palace  in  Egypt, 

*Crassumque   trabes  absconderat   aurum)   that    the    beholders  were 

amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  see  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at 
coronations,  weddings,  and  such  like  solemnities ;  —  to  see  an  embassa- 
dour  or  a  prince  met,  received,  entertained  with  masks,  shewes,  fire- 
works, &c.  —  to  see  two  kings  fight  in  single  combat,  as  Porus  and  Alex- 

i  Diod.  Slcuhis.  lib.  2.  *  Lib.  18.  de  animal,  cap.  18.  '  Pet.  GilUus.  Paul.  Hentserus,  Itlqerar. 

ItaUn,  1617.    Jod.  Stncerus,  Itinerar.  GalUie,  1617.    Simp.  lib.  1.  otuest.  4.  *>  Jncondisslma  desoi- 

bulatio  Juzta  mare,  et  navigatio  prope  terram.— In  utrAque  flnmlnls  rlpA.  *  Anrel  panes,  anrea  opaonia, 

vis  manarituum  aceto  subacta,  &c.  •  Luqan.  *  800  pelUces,  podllatores,  et  ptncems  famuMri, 

neri  loti  purpurft  indutl,  &c.  ex*omnium  polchritodine  delccti.       <i  Ubi  omnia  canta  f^epnnt.       *  Odyw. 

•Lucan  1.8. 
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aader,  Canutus  and  Edmond  Ironside,  Scanderbeg  and  Feral  Bassa  the  Turke, 
vheo  BOt  hononr  alone  but  life  it  self  was  at  stake,  (as  the  ^  poet  of  Hector, 


■nee  enim  pro  tergore  tauri,  I    Esse  solent,  sed  pro  magni  vltAqne  anlm&que 


flobo««icc««rtainenerat,qaaBpneiiilacunCa  |    Hectoiis) 

to  behold  a  battle  fought,  like  that  of  Crescy,  or  Agencourt,  or  Poictiers,  quo 
ne$eio  (smith  Froiaaard)  an  vetustas  ullam  proferre  possit  clarioem ; — to  see 
one  of  Cttsars  tiramphB  in  old  Rome  revived,  or  the  like ; — to  bee  present  at 
an  interview,  "  as  that  famous  of  Henry  the  8***,  and  Francis  the  first,  so  much 
renowned  all  over  Europe :  ubi  tanto  arraratu  (saitli  Hubertus  Vellius)  tatnque 
trmmpkali  pompd  ambo  reges  cum  eorum  conjuyihus  coi^re,  ut  nulla  unquam 
etas  torn  celebriafesta  viderit  aut  audierity  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So  in- 
finitely pleasaDt  are  such  shews,  to  the  sight  of  which  of^n  times  they  will  come 
bmdretBs  of  miles,  give  any  mony  for  a  place,  and  remember  many  years  after 
with  angular  delight.  Bodine,  when  he  was  embassador  in  England,  said  he 
saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parhament  house,  summd  cumjucun- 
diiate  vidimus  ;  he  was  much  affected  with  the  sight  of  it.  Pomponms  Co- 
loana,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw  13  Frenchmen,  and  so  many  Italians,  once 
figbt  for  a  whole  army  :  quodjucundisHmum  spectaculum  in  vitd  dicit  sud, 
the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have  been 
aftcted  with  such  a  spectacle  ?  Or  that  single  combat  of  ^  Breaute  the 
Frenchman,  and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis, 
in  Brabant,  anno  1600.  They  were  22  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the 
other,  which,  like  Livies  Horatii,  Torquati,  and  Corvini,  foueht  for  their  own 
glory  and  countries  honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city  and  army. 
*  When  Julius  Ccesar  warred  about  the  bankes  of  Rhene,  there  came  a  barba- 
rian prince  to  see  him  and  the  Roman  army ;  and  when  he  had  beheld  Csesar 
a  good  while,  *  /  see  the  gods  now,  (saith  he)  which  before  I  heard  of,  nee 
feUciorem  ullam  vit€B  mete  aut  optavi  aut  sensi  diem :  it  was  the  happiest  day 
that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a  sight  alone  were  able  of  it  self  to  drive 
away  melancholy ;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expell  it  for  a  time.  Rad- 
zirihas  was  much  taken  with  the  bassas  palace  in  Cairo ;  and,  amongst  many 
other  objects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the 
hankes  of  Nilus,  by  Imbram  Bassa,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or  three 
hundred  guilded  gallies  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  gathered 
t<>gether  on  the  land,  with  turbants  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  twas  a  goodly  sight. 
The  very  reading  of  feasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  tumaments, 
combats,  and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant.  ^  Franciscus 
Modius  hath  made  a  large  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great  tomes, 
which  who  so  will  may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  icono- 
graphies of  temples  and  palaces,  as  that  of  die  Lateran  church  in  Albertus  Durer, 
^  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  '  Josephus,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandus  : 
^  of  the  Escuriall  in  Guadas,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Neros  golden 
palace  in  Rome,  *  Justinians  in  Constantinople,  that  Peruvian  Ingos  in  ^Cusco, 
^  non  ah  hominibus,  sed  d  dmmoniis,  constructum  videatur ;  S.  Marks  in 
Venice  by  Ignatius,  with  many  such  ;  priscorum  artificum  opera  (saith  that 
'inteqwreter  of  Pausanias)  the  rare  workmanship  of  those  ancient  Greeks,  in 
theaters,  obelisks,  temples,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble  images,  non 
^i^ortferme,  quum  leguntur,  quam  quum  cemuntur,  animum  delectations 
^^ompltnt,  affect  one  as  much  by  reading  almost,  as  by  sight.  - 
The  country  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  severall  gymn  icks  and  exer- 

'Uid.  !•.  -BctivfaEt  Ardt»  and  Gntiies.  Iftl9.  'Senerthis,  in  delldls,  fol.  487.     Vcteri  Hora. 

<l««i  iniiiiln.  Tirtale  «i  ■yccwro  wlmlrablU,  caste  bost&ras  17  In  oonspectn  patrte,  ftc.  *  Pater, 

caiii,  foL  post.  *Qnoa  antca  aiidhrl,  tnqult,  hodle  rldl  Deos.         y  Pandectee  Triumph,  fol.         >  Lib. 

^  op.  14.  da  baUo  Jvd.  •  Procoptoa.  ^  Laet.  lib.  10.  Amer.  deacrlpt.  •  Romuhu  Amaaeua, 
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cises,  may-games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry  meetings,  to  solace  themselves. 
The  very  being  in  the  country,  that  life  it  self,  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some 
men,  to  enjoy  such  pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarcks  did.  Dioclesian  the  em- 
perour  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  scepter,  and  turned 
gardiner.  Constantine  wrote  20  books  of  husbandry.  Lysemder,  when  em- 
bassadours  came  to  see  him,  bragged  of  nothing  more,  than  of  his  orchard  : 
hi  sunt  ordines  mei.  What  shall  I  say  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato,  TuHy,  and  many 
such  ?  how  they  have  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune,  plant,  inoculate,  and 
graft,  to  shew  so  many  severall  kindes  of  pears,  apples,  piums,  peaches,  &c. 

*  Nnnc  euUn  feraa  toqueo,  mue  fUlerc  tIsco*  I    SoroeUmM  with  trap*  daeeivft,  wVk  line  sad  tfUkag 

Atque  etiun  magnot  canibos  drcoouUre  ultua.  To  catch  wild  Urda  and  bcaata,  encompaawJug 

Inndiaa  avllnia  moUri,  Incendere  reprea.  |   The  groire  with  dogs»  and  oat  of  bashea  fiitiif . 

-  et  nldoa  avlam  acratari*  See. 

Jucundus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  &c,  put  out  by  him,  con- 
fesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  these  husbandry  studies, 
and  took  extraordinary  pleasure  in  them.  If  the  theorick  or  speculation 
can  so  much  afiect,  what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  it  self,  the  practick  part, 
do  ?  The  same  confession  I  find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerarius,  and  many 
others,  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my  testimony  wctc  ought  worth, 
I  could  say  as  much  of  myself ;  I  am  vers  Saturninus ;  no  man  ever  took 
more  delight  in  springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  &c. 
But 

TaaCahu  klibris  altlcaa  ftistentte  oaptat 
Flnmlaa; 

and  so  do  I :  velle  licet ;  potiri  nan  licet. 

Every  palace,  every  city  almost,  hath  his  peculiar  walkes,  cloysters,  tar- 
races,  groves,  theaters,  pageants,  games,  and  severall  recreations;  every 
country,  some  professed  gymnicks,  to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  exercise  their 
bodyes.  The  •  Greeks  h^  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games, 
in  honour  of  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo  ;  Athens,  hers ;  some  for  honour,  gar- 
lands, crowns ;  for  ^  beauty,  dancing,  running,  leaping,  like  our  silver  games. 
The  8  Romanes  had  their  feasts  (as  the  Athenians  and  Lacedeemonians  held 
their  publike  banquets  in  Prytanco,  PanathenteiSy  Thesmophoriis,  PkiditOs), 
plays,  naumachies,  places  for  sea-fights,  **  theaters,  amphitheaters  able  to  con- 
tain 70000  men,  wnerein  they  had  severall  delightsome  shews  to  exhilarate 
the  people ;  ^  gladiators,  combats  of  men  with  themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and 
wild  beasts  one  with  another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  (in  which 
many  countrymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight  and  so  frequently 
use), dancers  on  ropes,  juglers,  wrestlers, comedies,  tragedies,  publikely  exhibited 
at  the  emperours  and  cities  charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magni- 
ficence. In  the  Low-countrie8,'ras  J  Meteran  relates)  before  these  wars,  they 
had  many  solemn  feasts,  playes,  cnallenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of  rimers, 
rhetoricians,  poets  :  and  to  this  day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in 
Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that  description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  rerum  Am- 
stelrod.  lib.  2.  cap,  25.  So  likewise  not  long  since  at  Friburg  in  Germany,  as 
is  evident  by  that  relation  of  ^  Neander,  they  had  ludos  septennales,  solemD 
playes  every  seven  years,  which  Bocerus  one  of  their  own  poets  hath  elegantly 
described : 

At  nunc  magnlflco  apectacula  stracta  paratn 
Qcrtd  memorrao,  reterl  nan  oonceaaora  Qnlrino 
Ludonun  pompA,  &c. 

'Viig.  1.  Geor.  •Boterua.  lib.  8.  pdit.  cap.  1.  'See  Atheoaeua,  dlpnoao.  k  Ladl  rocivi, 

•acii,  ludicri,  Megalenaea,  Cerealea,  Florales,  Maitialea,  Arc.    Roainua,  6.  12.  ^See  Ltpaloa,  Am. 

pbltheatram.    Roainua,  lib.  5.    Meuraina  de  ludia  Gnecoram.  '1500  men  at  once,   tigera,  lions, 

elephanta,  horaea,  doga,  bearea,  ftc.  i  Ub.  ult.  et  I.  1.  ad  flnem.    GoaaiaetodiBe  non  muHia  kaida- 

biU,  quam  Teteri,  oontnbernla  rhetonun,  rhythmlcorain  in  nrtiibaa  et  munkipiia)  oertlaqoe  dlebna  at. 
ercebant  ae  aagittarii,  gladlatorea,  &c.  Alia  Ingenli,  anlmlque  exerdtia,  quoram  prectpoimi  atadlaa, 
prlncipam  populam  tragoediia»  oomcsdila,  fabulia  acenlcia,  alUaqne  U  genoa  India  recmra.  ^  OiWa 

**"-  ««»cript.  p^.  s.  ^.^^^^^^^  by  i^oog  le 
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Id  Italy  they  hare  solemn  declamatioiis  of  certain  select  young  gentlemen  in 
Florence  (like  those  reciten  in  old  Rome),  and  publike  theaters  in  most  of 
their  cities  for  stage-players  and  others,  to  exercise  and  i-ecreate  themselves. 
An  seasons  almost,  all  places,  have  their  severall  pastimes ;  some  in  sommer, 
some  in  winter ;  some  abroad,  some  within ;  some  of  the  body,  some  of  the 
nuode;  and  divers  men  have  divers  recreations,  and  ei^ercises.  Domitian 
the  emperour  was  much  delighted  with  catching  flies ;  Augustus  to  play 
with  nuts  amongst  children ;  '  Alexander  Severus  was  often  pleased  to  play 
"mtik  whelps  and  young  pigs.  ™  Adrian  was  so  wholly  enamoured  with  dogs 
tod  horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments  and  tombes  on  them,  and  buried 
them  in  graves.     In  fowk  weather,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  convenient 

^^  by  reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting  to  avoide  idleness  I 
,  (thovgh  some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend  much  time,  cost 
and  charges,  and  are  too  solicitous  about  it.)  "  Severus  used  partridges  and 
qoailes,  as  many  Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  when  at  any  time  he  had  leisure  from  publike  cares 
and  businesses.  He  had  (said  Lampridius)  tame  pheasants,  ducks,  par- 
tridges, peacocks,  and  some  20000  ringdoves  and  pigeons.  Busbequius,  the 
enperors  orator,  when  he  lay  in  Constantinople,  and  could  not  stir  much 
shroad,  kept  for  his  recreation,  busying  himself  to  see  them  fed,  almost  all 
manner  of  strange  birds  and  beasts ;  this  was  somethmg,  though  not  to  ex- 
erciBe  his  body,  yet  to  refresh  his  nmMle.  Conradus  Gesner,  at  Zurick  in 
Switzerbuid,  kept  so  likewise  for  his-  pleasure  a  great  company  of  wilde 
beasts,  and  (as  he  saith)  took  great  delight  to  see  them  eat  their  meat. 
Tarkie  gentlewomen,  that  are  perpetuall  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according 
to  the  custome  of  the  place,  have  little  else  besides  their  household  business, 
or  to  play  with  their  children,  to  drive  away  time,  but  to  dally  with  their 
cats,  which  they  have  in  deliciis,  as  many  of  our  ladies  and  gentlewomen  use 
nwnkies  and  little  doggs.  The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  winter, 
and  in  most  solitary  times  busie  our  minds  with,  are  cardes,  tables  and 
dice,  shovelboard,  chesse-play,  the  philosophers  game,  small  trunks,  shuttle- 
cock, halliards,  musick,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ulegames,  frolicks,  jests, 
riddles,  catches,  purposes,  questions,  and  commands,  ^  merry  tales  of  errant 
Vnights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfes,  theeves,  cheaters, 
witdies,  iayries,  goblins,  friers,  &c.  such  as  the  old  women  told  Psyche 
in  I'Apuleius,  Bocace  novels,  and  the  rest,  quarum  auditione,  pueri,  delectan- 
tufy  senes  narratione,  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell ;  all  are  well 
pleased  with,  Amaranthus  the  philosopher  met  Hermocles,  Diophantus,  and 
Pbilolaos,  his  companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing  about  Epicurus  and 
D^inocntus  tenents,  very  solicitous  which  was  most  probable,  and  came  nearest 
to  troth.  To  put  tiiem  out  of  that  surly  controversie,  and  to  refresh  their 
^ts,  he  told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  Stratocles  the  physicians  wedding,  and 
w  all  the  particulars,  the  company,  the  chear,  the  musick,  &c.  for  he  was 
oew  come  from  it ;  with  which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that 
Philolaus  wished  a  blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding,  *»  many 
^ch  merry  meetings  might  he  be  at,  to  please  himself  with  the  sights  and 
otkera  with  the  narration  of  it,  Newes  are  generally  welcome  to  all  our  ears  : 
o»ide  audtmuM ;  aures  enim  hominum  novitate  lavantur,  ('  as  Pliny  observes,) 
^  long  after  rumour,  to  hear  and  listen  to  it ;  *  densum  humeris  bibit  aure 
valgus.    We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to  hearken  after  newes, 

•SpnrtiaD.  *  DdacUtos  lusu  cstulonun,  porceUonun,  at  perdices  inter  se  png- 

rm  pMTttln  mffMia  et  deonom  ToUtarent,  his  maxlme  delectatos,  ut  soUcitucUnea  publlcaa 

•Bnunaki  tote  ut  poaelnt  prodooere  nocte*.         p  Mile  s.  4.        ^  O  Dii  1  tiinbillbas  nepe 

TiiMli  ihln  a*  IBM  TJdwiiin  dgteofter,  et  poetmodam  narnmdo  delectet.    Theod.  prodxomus  Amonim, 

*i*.iBteipi»t.      Offl)ertoGanllido.         '  Eptot.  Ub.  8.  Rufflno.       'Hor.  .      r\r\nlf> 
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which  Coesar  in  his  ^Commentaries  observes  of  the  old  Gaales ;  they  would 
be  enquiring  of  every  carrier  and  passenger,  what  they  had  heard  or  seen, 
what  newes  abroad  ? 

qnkl  toto  flat  In  orbc. 
Quid  Seres,  quid  Thrace*  agant,  secreta  novercK, 
Et  pneri,  quia  amet,  &c. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse,  or  barbers  shop.  When  that  great 
Oonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by  king  Ferdinand  to  the  city 
of  Loxa  in  Andalusia,  the  onely  comfort  (saith  "  Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his 
melancholy  thoughts,  was  to  hear  newes,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary 
occurrents,  which  were  brought  him,  cum  primis,  by  letters  or  otherwise  out 
of  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  Some  mens  whole  delight  is  to  take  to- 
bacco, and  drink  all  day  long  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing, 
jest,  roare,  talk  of  a  cock  and  bull  over  a  pot,  &c.  or,  when  three  or  four 
good  companions  meet,  tell  old  stories  by  the  fire  side,  or  in  the  sun,  as 
old  folkes  usually  do,  qtUB  aprici  meminire  senes,  remembring  afiresh  and 
with  pleasure  ancient  matters,  and  such  like  accidents,  which  happened  io 
their  younger  yeares.     Others  best  pastime  is  to  game ;  nothing  to  them  so 

pleasant.     ''Hie  Veneri  indulget,  hunc  decoquit  alea. Many  too  nicdy 

take  exceptions  at  cardes,  ^tables,  and  dice,  and  such  mixt  lusorious  lots 
(whom  Gataker  well  confutes),  which,  though  they  be  honest  recreations 
in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  often 
abused,  and  forbidden  as  things  lAost  pernicious;  insajuim  rem  et  dam- 
nosamy  'Lemnius  calls  it :  for,  most  part,  in  these  kind  of  disports y  'tis  not 
art  or  skill,  but  subtilty,  cunny catching,  knavery,  chance  and  fortune, 
carries  all  away  :  'tis  amtmlatoria  pecunia, 

pnncto  mobUla  hone 
Permatat  dominot,  et  cedlt  in  altera  Jura. 

They  labour,  most  part,  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but  for  filthy 
lucre,  and  covetousness  of  money.  Infoedissimum  lucrum  et  avaritiam  homi- 
num  convertitur,  as  Daneus  observes.  Fons  fraudum  et  malejiciorum,  *tis  the 
fountain  of  cosenage  and  villany  :  ^a  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at  this 
day,  and  so  generally  abused,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it,  their 
means  spent,  patrimonies  consumed,  they  and  their  posterity  beggered; 
besides  swearing,  wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  concomitants ;  *for  when  once  they  have  got  a  haunt  of 
such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming,  they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it; 
but,  as  an  itch,  it  will  tickle  them  ;  andy  as  it  is  with  whoremasters,  once 
entered,  they  cannot  easily  leave  it  off :  vexat  mentes  insana  cupido,  they 
are  mad  upon  their  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the  Seventh, 
that  good  French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  unde  pia  et 
hilaris  vitte  suffugium  sibi  suisque  liberis,  totique  familus,  Sfc,  that  which 
was  once  their  livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife,  childien,  family,  is 
now  spent  and  gone ;  moeror  et  egestas,  &c.  sorrow  and  beggery  succeeds. 
So  good  things  may  be  abused ;  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  "re- 
fresh mens  weary  spirits  when  they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies,  to 
exhilarate  the  minde,  to  entertain  time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in 
those  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep  them  from  worse  matters,  an  bo- 
nest  exercise  is  contrarily  perverted. 

*Lib.  4.     Gallicse  conauetodinla   est,  ut  viatores  etiam  invitos  conslatere  cogant,  et  quid  qulsque 
eorum  de  qnAque  re  audierit  ant  cognArit,  qnorant.  ■  Vit«  ejtw,  lib.  ult.  ♦  JuYcn.  "TTMr 

account  them  unlawftil,  becanse  MNrtileglons.  >  Initit.  c.  44.    In  hia  ludis  plenunque  n<ni  ars  rat 

peritla  viget,  sed  traux,  fkllada,  dolus,  aatutia,  comis,  fortnna»  temerltas,  locum  nabent,  non  ratio,  ^ 
silium,  Bapientia,  &c.  rAbusus  tarn  freqnens  hodie  in  Europ&,  ut  plerique  crebro  hamm  usii  p^- 
monium  proAindant,  exhaustlaque  fturultatibus,  ad  inopiam  redigantur.  >Ubi  aoad  prurigo  i*l*j^' 

mum  occupat,  eegre  diwruU  potest ;  sollcitantibns  nndique  ^Jnsdem  fuiam  homioibus,  damnosM  fln* 
voluptates  repetunt ;  quod  et  scortatorlbua  insinitum,  &c.  *  Instltaitar  lata  exndtatio,  i 

sed  valetudinu  et  oblectamenU  ratione,  et  quo  animus  defattgatus  resplret,  nonaqoe  Tina  ad  i 
labores denuo  condpiat.  i      >-v ^^ rri /> 
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Chesae-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind,  for  some  kind  of 
men,  and  fit  for  such  melancholy  (Rhasis  holds)  as  are  idle,  and  have  extrava- 
gant  impertinent  thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cares ;  nothing  better  to  distract 
their  mind,  and  alter  thehr  meditations ;  invented  (some  say)  by  the  ^generall 
of  an  army  in  a  famine,  to  keep  souldiers  from  mutiny  :  but  if  it  proceed  from 
over  much  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good ;  it  is  a  game 
too  troublesome  for  some  mens  braines,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as 
study ;  besides,  it  is  a  testy  cholerick  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him  that 
loa^  the  mate.     *^  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger  yeares  playing  at 
chesse  with  the  prince  of  France,  (Dauphine  was  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in 
thoee  dayes)  losing  a  mate,  knocked  the  chesse-board  about  his  pate,  which 
was  a  cause  af^rward  of  much  enmity  betwixt  them.     For  some  such  reason 
it  V,  belike,  that  Patritius  (in  his  3  book.  Tit,  12.  de  reg.  instit,)  forbids 
his  prince  to  play  at  chesse :  hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow  ; 
and  this  to  other  men,  but  by  no  means  to  him.     In  Muscovy,  where  they 
hve  in  stoves  and  hot  houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldome  or  little  abroad, 
it  is  again  very  necessary,  and  therefore  in  those  parts,  (saith  **  Herbastein) 
muck  used.     At  Fessa  in  Africk,  where  the  like  mconvenience  of  keeping 
within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  is  very  laudable ;  and  (as  *  Leo  Afer  relates)  as 
much  frequented  :  a  sport  fit  for  idle  gentlemen,  souldiers  in  garrison,  and  cour- 
tiers that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to  busie  themselves  about,  but  not 
altogether  so  convenient  for  such  as  are  students.     The  like  I  may  say  of  CI. 
Bruxers  philosophy  game,  D.  Fulkes  Metromachia  and  his  Ouranomachia, 
with  the  rest  of  those  intricate  astrologicall  and  geometricall  fictions,  for  such 
especially  as  are  mathematically  given ;  and  the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 
Dancing,  sin^ng,  masking,  mumming,  stage-plaies,  howsoever   they  be 
heavily  censuredf  by  some  severe  Catoes,  yet,  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used, 
may  justly  be  approved.     Melius  estfodere^  quam  saltare,  saith  Austin  :  but 
what  is  that,  if  they  delight  in  it  ?    ^Nemo  saltat  sobrius.     But  in  what  kinde 
of  dance?     I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  writ 
against  them :  when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  ignoratio  elencki ; 
tnd  some  again,  because  they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves, 
cavel  at  all  youthfull  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comedy  ;  they  think 
thtm  iltico  tuisci  senes,  Sfc.     Some,  out  of  prseposterous  zeal,  object  many 
times  triviall  arguments,  and,  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the 
good  use,  as  if  they  should  forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk ;  but, 
in  my  judgement,  they  are  too  stern  :  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  a  time 
to  moume,  a  time  to  dance  (Eccles.  3.  4)  ;  a  time  to  embrace,  a  time  not  to 
emhrace  (vers.  5) ;    and  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  rejoyce 
w  his  own  works  (vers.  22).     For  my  part,  I  will  subscribe  to  the  -kings 
declaration,  and  was  ever  of  that  mind,  those  May-games,  wakes,  and  Whit- 
sonales,  &c.  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  be  permitted. 
Let  them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance,  have  their  poppet-playes,  hobby- 
terses,  tabers,  crouds,  bag-pipes,  &c.  play  at  ball,  and  barley-breaks,  and 
what  sports  and  recreations,  they  like  best.     In  Franconia,  a  province  of 
Germany,  (saith  «Aubanu8  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  after  evening  prayer, 
went  to  the  ale-house,  the  younger  sort  to  dance:  and,  to  say  trutn  with 
^Sarisburiensis,  satius  jfuerat  sic  otiari,  quam  turpius  occupari,  better  do  so 
Aan  worse,  as  without  question  otherwise  (such  is  the  corruption  of  mans 
nature)  many  of  them  will  do.     For  that  cause,  playes,  masks,  jesters,  gladi- 

^^Utniacttlonim  todni  Inventm  est  k  dace,  nt,  cum  mile*  intolerabill  ftxne  laboruet,  altera  die  edent, 
WD  hidau,  fionto  obUrlMseretor.  BeUonins.  See  more  of  this  game  in  Daniel  Soutera  Palamedea,  rel 
de  will  hidii,  1. 8.  •  D.  Harward,  in  vltA  ^us.  *  Muacorlt.  commentarinm.  •  Inter  dves 

*MM  latmocolonm  hidiis  est  nsitatlaslmiis.  Hb.  3.  de  AMci.  'TulUas.  >I>e  mor.  gent. 
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Eton,  tumblers,  juglen,  &c,  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked  at : 
^  tota  jocularium  tctna  procedit^  et  ideo  spectacula  adnUssa  sunt,  et  infitUta 
tyrocinia  vanitatum,  ut  his  occuptntur^  qui  pemicumus  oiiari  sclent :  that 
they  might  be  busied  about  such  toyes,  that  would  otherwise  more  perniciously 
be  idle.  So  that,  as  > Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in  Rome,  we  may  say  oif 
them,  genus  hominum  est,  quod  in  civitate  nostrd  et  vltubitur  semper  ei  re- 
tinebitur ;  they  are  a  deboshed  company,  most  part,  still  spoken  against^  as 
well  they  deserve  some  of  them,  (for  I  so  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fidlen, 
and  musicians)  and  yet  ever  retained.  Evil  is  not  to  be  done  (I  confess),  thai 
good  may  come  out  of  it :  but  this  is  evil  per  accidens,  and,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  to  avoide  a  greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be  tolerated.  S*^ Thomas 
Moore,  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth,  ^cls  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  he 
have  no  man  labour  over  hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  an  hors^ :  *tis  more  than 
slavish  infelicity  f  the  life  of  most  cf  our  hired  servants ^  and  tradesmen  else- 
where (excepting  his  Utopians) :  but  half  the  day  allotted  for  work,  and  half 
for  honest  recreation,  or  whatsoever  imployment  they  shall  think  Jit  for 
themselves.  If  one  half-day  in  the  week  were  allowed  to  our  household  ser- 
vants for  their  merry  meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a  vear  some  feasts, 
like  those  Roman  Saturnals,  I  think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of 
their  time,  and  both  parties  be  better  pleased :  but  this  needs  not  (you  will 
say) ;  for  some  of  them  do  nought  but  loy ter  all  the  week  long. 

This,  which  I  aim  at,  is  for  such  as  tirefracti  animis,  troubled  in  mind,  to 
ease  them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  refresh :  over  idle  on  the  other,  to 
keep  themselves  busied.     And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  imploym^u 
will  serve  to  the  one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that 
it  be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink ;  not  to  spend 
all  their  life  in  gaming,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ;  but 
to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate  our  souls  with  honest  sports  :  of  which  as 
there  be  divers  sorts,  and  peculiar  to  several!  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions, 
so  there  be  proper  for  severall  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  natures,  to  fit  that 
variety  of  humors  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one  will  not,  another  may  : 
some  in  summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the 
mind  alone,  some  for  the  body  and  mind  :  (as,  to  some,  it  is  both  business 
and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts,  husbandry,  cattle, 
horse.  Sec.  to  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accompts,  &c.) 
some  without,  some  within  doors  :  new,  old,  &c.  as  the  season  serveth,  and 
as  men  are  inclined.     It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  o( 
Burgundy,  (by  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  Epist.  and  Pont.  *  Heuter  in  his  history) 
that  the  said  duke,  at  the  marriage  of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which  was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when  as  by 
reason  of  unseasonable  weather  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now 
tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  such  other  domestical  sports,  or  to  see  ladies 
dance,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all 
about  the  town.     It  so  fortuned  as  he  was  walking  late  one  nieht,  he  fouud  a 
country  fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk  :  ™he  caused  his  followers  to 
bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old  cloaths,  and  attir- 
ing him  after  the  court  fashion,  when  he  v^ed,  he  and  they  were  all  ready 
to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  perswading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.    The 
poor  fellow,  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day 
long ;  after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musick,  and  the  rest  of  those 


noctem  laboimt;  nam  ea  pliMqoain  miyUIs  Knunna,  qiue  opificum  rlta  «t,  esceptis  UKmienaUma,  qol 
diem  in  24  boras  dhridimt,  13  duntaxat  opcrl  depuUnt,  rellquam  tomiio  et  cibo  ci^jiuque  aridtno  permltsftiir. 
» Renim  Burgnnd.  Ub.  4.  -  Jusslt  homlnem  deferri  ad  palatiam,  et  lecto  ducaaU  coUooari,  Ac    Sflnri 

homo,  obi  M  eo  loci  vldet. 
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co«rt-like  pleasures :  but  late  at  night,  when  he  was  well  tipled,  and  a^n 
&at  asleep,  they  put  on  his  old  robes,  and  so  conveighed  him  to  the  place 
where  they  first  fomid  him.  Now  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good 
^ort  the  day  before,  as  he  did  when  he  returned  to  himself :  all  the  jest  was, 
to  fee  how  he  '^ looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after  some  little  admiration, 
the  po(H-  man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen  a  vision,  constantly  believed  it, 
woukl  not  otherwise  be  perswaded ;  and  so  the  jest  ended.  ®  Antiochus 
F^Mphanes  would  often  di^uise  himself,  steal  from  his  court,  and  go  into 
moithants,  goldsmiths,  and  other  tradesmens  shops,  sit  and  talk  with  them, 
and  amnetimes  ride,  or  walke  alone,  and  fall  aboord  with  any  tinker,  clowne, 
senring  man,  carrier,  or  whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did  ex  in- 
spirato  give  a  poor  fellow  mcmey,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set  purpose 
lose  his  purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  found  it,  and  withall  how  he  would  be 
aftcted ;  and  with  such  objects  he  was  much  delighted.  Many  such  tricks 
are  ordinarily  put  in  ^practice  by  great  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and 
others ;  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

Bat,  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  minde  within  doors, 
thafe  is  none  so  generall,  so  aptly  to  be  applyed  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and 
proper  to  expell  idleness  and  melancholy,  as  that  of  study.  Studia  senectu- 
temoblectanty  adolescentiam  alunty  secundas  res  ornant ,  adoersis  perfuyium 
et  solatium  prmbent^t  domi  delectanty  S^c.  find  the  rest  in  TuUy  pro  Archid 
Poetd,  What  so  full  of  content,  as  to  read,  walke,  and  see  mappes,  pictures, 
statues,  jewels,  marbles,  which  some  so  much  magnifie,  as  those  that  Phidias 
made  of  old,  so  exquisite  and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  (as  PChrysostome 
thinketh)  i/*  aitjf  man  be  sickly  y  troubled  in  minde y  or  that  cannot  sleep  for 
grief Cy  and  shall  but  stand  over  against  one  of  Phidias  images y  he  will  for- 
gtt  all  carCy  or  whatsoever  else  mag  molest  Aim,  in  an  instant  ?  There  be 
those  as  much  taken  with  Michael  Angelos,  Raphael  d'Urbinos,  Francesco 
Fnndas  pieces,  and  many  of  those  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  which  were 
excellent  in  their  ages ;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most  pleasing  sight,  to  view 
thoie  neat  architectures,  devices,  scutchions,  coats  of  armes,  read  such  bookes, 
to  peruse  old  coynes  of  severall  sorts  in  a  fair  gallery ;  artificiall  works,  per- 
^wctive  glasses,  old  reliques,  Roman  antiquities,  variety  of  colours.  A  good 
picture  is  falsa  veritaSy  et  muta  poesis :  and  though  (as  *»Vives  saith)  arti- 
ficioHa  delectanty  sed  max  fastidimut,  artificiall  toyes  please  but  for  a  time ; 
yet  who  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ?  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend  Patroclus,  his 
niother  Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by 
Vokan,  in  which  were  engraven  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men, 
%hting,  running,  riding,  women  scolding,  hils,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks, 
nvers,  trees,  &c.  with  many  pretty  landslips,  and  perspective  pieces ;  with 
sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  eased  of  his  grief. 

'  ConUnuo  eo  tpectacnlo  captus,  deloiito  moerore,  ^ 

Oblectabatur,  in  manibua  tenens  Dei  splendlcUi  dona. 

Who  win  not  be  afiected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  welfurnished  jcloisters 
and  galleries  of  those  Roman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modern  pictures, 
old  statues  and  antiquities  ?  Cum  se  spectando  recreet  simul  et  legendoy  to 
see  their  pictures  alone,  and  read  the  description,  as  *Boissardus  well  addes, 
whom  will  it  not  affect?  which  Bozius,  Pomponius  Leetus,  MarUanus,  Schottus, 
Cayelerius,  Ligorius,  &c.  and  he  himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.     Or  in 


"Oold  Interest,  iaqoit  Lodoricns  VlTea,  ( 
9M*«OBM?  nihil  pcnltai,  nisi  qnod,  he. 
*^is  fticfU  sdUctos  snt  leger,  ace  somnum 

' — ' "  dactOilieiUaaocldereBolent.  *J 
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•  Hen.  Stephan.  praeiht.  Herodotl.  »Ont.l2.    Slanis 

^^ „_.,  — z  somnum  admittens.  Is  mUii  videtor,  ^  ngtone  stans  tails  tanaglnls.  oMf. 
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some  princes  cabinets,  like  that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix  Piatenis 
in  Brasil,  or  noblemens  houses,  to  see  such  variety  of  attires,  faces,  so  many, 
so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  peeces,  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.  to  see  those  ex- 
cellent landskips,  Dutch- works,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prage,  Albertus 
Durer,  Goltzius,  Urintes,  &c.  such  pleasant  peeces  of  perspective,  Indian 
pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames,  thaumaturgical  motions,  ex- 
otick  toyes,  &c.  Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or 
otherwise  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles,  and  discontents, 
that  will  not  be  much  lightned  in  his  mind  by  reading  of  some  inticing  story, 
true  or  fained,  where,  as  in  a  glass,  he  shall  observe  what  our  forefathers  have 
done,  the  beginnings,  ruins,  fals,  periods  of  common-wealths,  private  mens 
actions  displayed  to  the  life,  &c.?  *  Plutarch  therefore  cals  them  secundas 
mensoB  et  bellaria,  the  second  course  and  junkets,  because  they  were  usually 
read  at  noblemens  feasts.  Who  is  not  earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate 
speech,  well  penned,  an  elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse^ 
like  that  of  "Heliodorus,  ubt  oblectatio  qucBdam  placidefluity  cum  hilaritate 
conjuncta  ?  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with  an  oration  of  Libanius 
the  sophister,  that,  as  he  confesseth,  he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  read  it 
all  out.  Legi  orationem  tuam  magnd  ex  parte,  hestemd  die  anteprandmm : 
pransus  vera  sine  ulld  intermissione  totam  absolvi.  O  argunienfa!  Ocom- 
positionem  !  I  may  say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw 
his  attention  along  with  it.  To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight 
to  study.  For  what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 
sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader?  In  arithmetick, 
geometry,  perspective,  optick,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculpturd,  picturd^ 
of  which  so  many  and  such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written  :  in  mecha- 
nicks  and  their  mysteries,  military  matters,  navigation,^  riding  of  horses, ^fenc- 
ing, swimming,  gardening,  planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  faul- 
conry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  &c.  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports, 
games,  and  what  not?  In  musick,  metaphysicks,  natural  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, philologie,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  &c.  they  afford 
great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of*  antiquity,  &c.  et  ^  quid  subtilius  arithmeticis 
inventionibuB?  quid  jucundius  musicis  rationibus?  quid divinius astronomicis? 
quid  rectius  geametricis  demonstrationibus  ?  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant  ? 
He  that  shall  but  see  that  geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologne  in  Italy, 
the  steeple  and  clock  at  Strasborough,will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that 
engine  of  Archimedes  to  remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to 
fasten  his  instrument :  Arckimedis  cochlea,  and  rare  devises  to  corrivate 
waters,  musick  instruments,  and  trisyllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again 
repeated,  with  miriades  of  sAch.  What  vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  phy- 
sick,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or  prose, 
&c.  ?  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes :  we  have  thousands 
of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries  full  well  fiimished,  hke  so  many 
dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates ;  and  he  is  a  very  block  that  is 
affected  with  none  of  them.  Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  wherein  these  books  are  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriack,  ChaJde, 
Arabick,  &c.  Me  thinks  it  would  well  please  any  man  to  look  upon  a  geo- 
graphical map,  ('  suavi  animum  delectatione  allicere,  ob  incredibilem  rerum 
varietatem  et  jucunditatem,  et  ad  pleniorem  sui  cognitionem  excitare)  choro- 
graphical,  topographical  delineations ;  to  behold,  as  it  were  all  the  remote 


tQoodheroum  conyiviialegl  solite.  •  Melancthon,  de  Heliodoro.  *PhiTlii«i.  «ThibanIt. 

*     '     '       "*       '"  '  '  MitiqnaiT  alone  looks  round    "       *' 

rCmrdui.  «Hond 
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■  At,  in  travelling,  the  rest  go  forward  and  look  before  them,  an  anUqnair  alone  looks  round  about  biin« 
■edng  things  put,  &c.  hath  a  coropleat  horlxon.    Janua  Bifirona.  r  Cardan.  *HondhM,prKlht. 
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provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  go  forth  of  the  limits  of  his 
study;  to  measure,  by  the  scale  and  compasse,  their  extent,  distance,  examine 
their  site,  Charles  the  great  (as  Platina  writes)  had  three  fair  silver  tables,  in 
one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinople,  in  the  second  Rome 
neatly  engravecf,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole  world ;  and 
much  delight  he  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be,  than 
to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  *Mercator,  Hondius,  &c.  to  peruse 
those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by  Braunus,  and  Hogenbergius  ?  to  read  those 
exquisite  descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterus, 
Leander  Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Afei*,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gerbelius,  &c.?  those 
femous  expeditions  of  Christoph,  Columbus,  Americus  Vesputius,  Marcus  Fo- 
bs the  Venetian,  Lod.  Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  &c.  ?  those  accu- 
rate diaries  of  Portugals,  Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  k  Nort,  &c.  Hacluits 
voyages,  Pet«  Martyrs,  Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius,  Linschotens  relations,  those 
Hodosporicons  of  Jod.  k  Meggen,  Brocarde  the  monke,  Bredenbachius,  Jo. 
DnbHnius,  Sands,  &c.  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the 
world  ?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus  Hentzerus,  Jodocus  Sincerus,  Dux 
Pobnus,  &c.  to  read  Bellonius  observations,  P.  Gillius  his  survayes ;  those 
parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a  Bry.  To 
iee  a  well  cat  herbal,  hearbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetals,  expressed  in 
their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Dioscorides,  Dela- 
cunpius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal  of 
Besfer  of  Noremberge,  wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bignesse.  To 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  flies,  &c. 
*n  creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively  colours, 
with  an  exact  description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  &c.  as  hath 
hecn  accurately  performed  by  iBlian,  Gresner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bello- 
nns,  Rondoletius,  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  &c,  ^Arcana  cceliy  natures  secreta, 
9h&nem  universi  scire ,  majoris  felicitatis  et  dulcedinis  est,  quam  cogitatione 
quis  assegui  possit,  aut  morlalis  sperare.  What  more  pleasing  studies  can 
tliere  be  than  the  mathematicks,  theorick,  or  practick  parts?  as  to  sur- 
^y  land,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  &c.  with  which  I  was  ever  much  de- 
%i»ted  my  self.  Talis  est  mathematum  pulchritudo,  (saith  *^  Plutarch)  ut 
Aw  itulignunt  sit  divitiarum  phaleras  istas  et  bulLas  et  puellaria  spectacula 
comparari;  such  is  the  excellency  of  these  studies,  that  all  those  oma- 
■nents  and  childish  bubbles  of  wealth  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
them :  crede  miki,  (**  saith  one)  exstinaui  dulce  erit  mathematicarum  ariium 
studio;  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditations,  *and  take  more 
^^light,  true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and 
•port,  how  rich  soever  thou  art.  And)  as  *^Cardan  well  seconds  me,  honorificum 
^agis  est  et  gloriosum  hcec  intelligere,  quam  provinciis  prceesse,  formosum 
^^t  iUtem  juvenem  esse.  The  hke  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to 
such  as  are  truly  addicted  to  tliem :  ^ea  suavitas,  (one  holds)  ut,  cum  quis 
^  degustaveritj  quasi  poculis  Circeis  captus,  non  possit  unquam  ab  illis 
^ivelli ;  the  like  sweetnesse,  which,  as  Circes  cup,  bewitcheth  a  student,  he 
<^Dot  leave  off,  as  well  may  witnesse  those  many  laborious  houres,  dayes, 
^  aights,  spent  in  the  voluminous  treatises  written  by  them;  the  same 
content.  ^Julius  Scaliger  was  so  much  afiected  with  poetry,  that  he  brake 
W  into  a  pathetical  protestation,  he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  12  verses 
^  Liician,  or  such  an  ode  in  *  Horace,  than  emperour  of  Gei-many.  ^Nicho- 
^  Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man,  was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek 

^JOm  Geog.  ^  Cardan.  *  lib.  de  cnpid.  dfvftiaram.  '  Leon.  Diggs.  prefat.  ad  perpet.  prognoat. 
*  Pha  CBpio  rolnptatis,  he.  '  In  Hyperchen.  divte.  3.  *  Cardan,  pnefkt.  renim  Tariet.  *  po£Ucea 
'^^      '  Ub.  3.  Od«  9.    Donee  gratua  eram  lib!.  Sec.       i  De  Peloponnes.  lib.  6.  deicrip.  Grec. 
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364  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  2, 

Authors  restored  to  ligbt,  with  hbpe  &nd  desii^  of  enjoying  the  test,  that  h^ 
exclaims  forthwith,  Arahibus  atgue  Indis  omnibus  erimus  ditioresy  we  fthaB 
be  richer  than  all  die  Arabick  or  Indian  princes ;  of  such  ^  esteem  diey  werfe 
with  him,  incomparable  worth  and  value.  Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysip- 
pus,  two  doting  Stoicks,  (he  was  so  much  enamoured  on  their  works)  liefbrfe 
any  prince  or  general  of  an  army ;  and  Orontius  the  mathematician  so  far  ad- 
mires Archimedes,  that  he  cals  him,  divinum  et  homine  mojorenty  a  petty  god, 
more  than  a  man  ;  and  well  he  might,  for  ought  I  see,  if  you  respect  feme  or 
worth.  Pindarus  of  Thebes  is  as  much  renowned  for  his  poems,  as  Epami- 
nondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  his  fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike 
actions;  et  si  famam  rrspicias,  non  pauciores  Aristotelis  quam  Alexandri 
meminerunt :  (as  Cardan  notes)  Aristotle  is  more  known  than  Alexander;  for 
we  have  a  bare  relation  of  Alexanders  deeds ;  but  Aristotle  totus  vivit  vt  monU- 
mentisy  is  whole  in  his  works  :  yet  I  stand  not  upon  this ;  the  delight  is  it,  which 
I  aim  at ;  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet  content  there  is  in  study.  *King  James. 
1605,  when  ne  came  to  see  our  university  of  Oxford,  arid,  amongst  o&er  eedi- 
fices,  now  went  to  view  that  famous  library,  renewed  by  S'.  Thomas  Bodley,  in 
imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his  depkrture  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech,  If  I 
were  not  a  king,  I  would  be  a  university  man  :  ^  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  must 
he  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  unsh,  I  would  desire  to  have  no  other  pri- 
son than  that  library,  and  to  be  chained  together  with  so  many  goodauthors, 
et  mortuis  magistris.  So  sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they 
have,  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsie,  the  more  he  drinks,  the  thirstier  he  Is)  tbfe 
more  they  covet  to  learn  ;  and  the  last  day  is  prioris  discipulus ;  harsh  at  first 
learning  is ;  radices  amara,  but  fructus  dulces,  according  to  that  of  Iso- 
crates,  pleasant  at  last ;  the  longer  they  live,  the  m.ore  they  are  enamoured 
of  the  Muses.  Heinsius,  the  keeper  of  the  librarvat  Leiden  in  Holland, 
was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long ;  and  that  which  to  thy  thinking  should 
have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater  liking.  "/  no  sooner  (saith 
he)  come  into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  e^tcluding  lust,  amhi- 
tion,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idlenesse  the  mother  of 
Ignorance,  and  Melanchoty  her  self;  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity, 
amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat,  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and 
sweet  content,  that  I  pitty  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men,  that  know  not 
this  happinesse,  I  am  not  'gnorant  in  the  mean  time  (notwithstanding  this 
which  i  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most  part  our  ruder 
gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so 
great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  benefit,  as  Jilsop's  cock  did  the  jewel  he 
found  in  the  dunghil ;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want  of  education. 
And  'tis  a  wonder  withal  to  observe  how  much  they  will  vainly  cast  away 
in  unnecessary  expences,  quot  modis  pereant  (saith  ®  Erasmus)  maghatibus 
pecvnia,  quantum  absumant  alea,  scorta,  compotationes,  profectiones  mm 
necessaria,  pompa,  hella  qu<esita,  ambitio,  colax^  morio,  ludio.  Sec  what  in 
hawkes,  hounds,  lawsuits,  vain  building,  g^rmundizing,  drinkine,  sports, 
playes,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue  to 
some  of  tliem  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  ferther  maintenance  or  inlargement 
of  such  a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  learning,  they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  they  had 
rather  see  these  which  are  already  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly 

^  Qnos  si  integitM  hftberemus,  Di!  bonl !  quas  opes,  qnos  tbesauitM  teneremuB  1        >  Iiaadc  Wake*  moss 
regnantet.  ■  Si  unqoam  mihi  in  fktia  ait,  ut  captivus  ducar,  si  mihi  daretnr  opUo,  hoc  caperem  carcere 

conclndi,  his  catenis  illigari,  cum  hlsce  captivis  concatenaUs  ctatem  agere.  ■  Cpist.  Primiero.  Fleram- 
qne  in  qu&  simul  ac  pedem  posui.  foribus  pessulum  obdo ;  ambitionem  antem,  amorem,  Hbldinem,  fee.  ex- 
ciado,  quoram  parens  est  Ignavia,  ImperitCa  nutrixj  et  in  ipso  nternitatis  gremlo,  inter  tot  Ulnstres  animas 
sedem  mihi  sumo,  cum  ingentl  quidem  animo,  ut  subinde  magnatum  me  nUsereat,  qnl  feildtatem  banc  Ig- 
nomnt.       •ChU.  2.  Cent.  1.  adag.  1. 
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rained,  UeiDoBalied,  ox  otWwiseempfeyed ;  for  they  ropiae,  many,  and  grtidge 
mt  tiicb  gifts  and  revenewtso  bestowed :  and  therefore  it  werein  vain,  as  Etm- 
mu*  well  notes,  vel  ab  his,  vel  d  negoHatortbus  qui  se  Mammone  dediderunty 
itmprobum  fortatse  tale  officium  exigere,  to  solicite  or  aske  any  thing  of  such 
Boeia  (that  are,  hkely,  damn'd  to  riches)  to  this  purpose.  Por  my  part,  I  pity 
these  men ;  stuUosJubeo  esse  libenter ;  let  them  go  as  they  are,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Ignoramus.  How  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  we  ail  bound,  that 
are  achollm,  to  those  niunificent  Ptolemies,  bountiful!  Meecenates,  faeroicall 

patrons,  divine  spirits, ^qui  nobis  hmiQ  otiafecerunt :  namque  erit  Hie 

muki  semper  Deus that  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  furnished 

libcaries,  as  well  in  our  publike  acadamies  in  most  cities,  as  m  our  private  col- 
leges ?  How  shall  1  remember  p  Si^.  Thomas  Bodley ,  amongst  the  rest,  ^  Otho 
Nicfaoison,  and  the  right  reverend  John  Williams  lord  bishop  of  Lincolne,  (wiUi 
inaQy  other  pious  acts)  who,  besides  that  at  S^  Johns  college  in  Cambridge, 
that  in  Westminster,  is  now  likewi^  in^m  with  a  library  at  lincolne  (a  noble 
paresident  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imitate)  0  quern  is  memorem, 
vir  iUustrissime  ?  qnibus  elogOs  ?  but  to  ^my  taske  again. 

Whosoever  he  is,  therefore,  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness,  or  carried 
away  wiih  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  imploy- 
nent  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I 
caa  prescribe  him  no  better  remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself 
to  the  learning  of  some  art  or  science ;  provided  aiwayes  that  his  malady 
proceed  not  from  overmuch  study ;  for  in  such  cases  he  addes  fuell  to  the 
fire ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious.  Let  him  take  heed  he  do  not 
overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a  skeleton  of  himself;  or  such  inamoratoes  as 
read  nothing  but  play-books,  idle  poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight 
of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Bui-deaux, 
Sec.  Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad  as  Don  Quixot.  Study  is 
4>nly  prescribed  to  those  tJiat  are  otherwise  idle,  troubled  in  minde,  or  carried 
headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and  hnaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations, 
(ahhoagh  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject,  would  do  the  former  no 
barm)  and  divert  their  continuall  meditations  another  way.  Nothing  in  this 
case  better  than  study ;  semper  aliquid  memotiter  ediscanty  saith  Piso ;  let 
tbem  learn  something  without  book,  transcribe,  translate,  &c.  read  the 
scriptures,  which  Hyperius  {lib.  1.  de  qnoiid,  script,  lee.  fol.  77)  holds 
available  of  itself :  ^the  mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares y  and 
katk  mmch  quiet  and  tranquillity  :  for,  as  *  Austin  well  hath  it,  'tis  scientia 
sdemtiartimy  omm  melle  dnlciory  omni  pane  suavior,  omni  vino  hilarior :  'tis 
the  best  nepenthes^  surest  cordiall,  sweetest  alterative,  present'st  diverter: 
for  neither,  as  ^  Chrysostome  well  adds,  those  boughs  imd  leaves  of  trees 
wkiek  are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under ^  in  the  heat  of  the  day^  in 
summery  so  much  refresh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade y  as  the  reading 
nf  the  scripture  doth  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  souly  in  sorrow  and 
affliction.  Paul  bids  pray  continually ;  quod  cihus  corpori,  lectio  anima 
fdeity  saith  Seneca ;  as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul. 
^  To  be  at  leasure  without  books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive. 

*  Cardan  cab  a  library  the  physick  of  the  soul ;  ^  divine  authors  fortifie  the 
mindy  make  men  bold  and  constant ;  and  (as  Hyperius  adds)  godly  confe^ 
rence  will  not  permit  the  mind  to  be  tortured  with   absurd  cogitations. 

•  Vliy.  edof.  1.  P  Fonnder  of  cm  pnbUke  Ubnry  in  Oxon.  «  Onn  tn  Chritt-chnreh,  Oxon. 

'  Animm  tewUur  Jixte  h  cttri«»  mnltA  quicte  et  trmquimtate  froeni.  ■  Ser.  S8.  sd  Frates  Emn.  *  Hon. 
4.  de  pagytcnti4.  Nam  ncque  arbonim  corns,  pro  peoonim  tugurils  tneUB,  merldle  per  netatem  optabllem 
rrMbettfe  vailinm*  ovtt  ita  reAchmt,  ac  •ciipturamm  lectio  aiBictaa  angorc  animaa  aoI«tar  et  rvcrcat. 
^Otinm  aine  literla  mors  eat,  et  vivi  homlnia  aeptatnra.    Seneca.  ^Cap.  99.  1.  67.  de  rer.  tar. 

*  Portem  reddnnt  anlmam  et  cooatantem ;  et  plam  eoUoqiilam  non  permittlt  anlnum  abaurcU  cogiufloae 
torqncri. 
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Rhasis  injoynes  continuall  conference  to  such  melancholy  men,  perpetiuJI 
discourse  of  some  history,  tale,  poem,  newt,  &c.  altemos  sermones  edere  ac 
btberCy  aquejucundum  quam  cibus,  5toe,  potuSy  which  feeds  tlie  minde,  as 
meat  and  drmk  doth  the  body,  and  pleasetfa  as  much  :  and  therefore  the  said 
Rhasis,  not  without  good  cause,  would  have  some  body  still  talke  seriou^y, 
or  dispute  with  them,  and  sometimes  '  to  cavil  and  wrangle  (so  that  it  break 
not  out  to  a  violent  perturbation) ;  for  such  altercation  is  like  stirring  of  a 
dead  fire y  to  make  it  bum  afresh  :  it  whets  a  dull  spirit,  and  will  not  suffer 
the  minde  to  be  drowned  in  those  profound  cogitations,  which  melancholy  men 
are  commonly  troubled  with,  y  Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus,  kings  of  ArragOB 
and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of  Curtius,  the  other 
of  Livy,  when  no  prescribed  physick  would  take  place.  '  Camerarius  relates 
as  much  of  Laurence  Medices.  Heathen  philosophers  are  so  full  of  divine 
precepts  in  this  kinde,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to  settle  a  dis- 
tressed mind, — (*  Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem,  Sfc)  Epic- 
tctus,  Plutarch  and  Seneca.  Qualis  ille  !  qua  tela,  saith  Lipsius,  adversus 
omnes  animi  casus,  administrat,  et  ipsam  mortem!  quomodo  vitia  eripity 
infert  virtutes!  when  I  read  Seneca,  ^me  thinks  I  am  beyond  all  humane 
fortunes,  on  the  top  of  an  hill  above  mortalities  Plutarch  saith  as  much  of 
Homer ;  for  which  cause,  belike,  Niceratus,  in  Xenophon,  was  made  by  his 
parents  to  con  Homers  lUads  and  Odysses  without  book,  ut  in  virwn  bonum 
evaderet,  as  well  to  make  him  a  good  and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idle- 
ness. If  this  comfort  may  be  got  by  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from 
divinity  ?  What  shall  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernards  divine  meditations, 
afford  us  ? 

Qul»  quid  tit  polchnuD*  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  doq, 
Pleniut  et  meliufl  Chryiippo  et  Crantore  dlcunt. 

Nay  what  shall  the  scripture  it  self,  which  is  like  an  apothecaries  shop* 
wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  minde,  purgatives,  cordials, 
alteratives,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c.  ?  Every  disease  of  the  soul,  saith 
^  Austin,  hath  a  peculiar  medicine  in  the  scripture  ;  this  onely  is  required, 
that  the  sick  man  take  the  potion  which  Ood  hath  already  tempered,  *^  Gre- 
gory calls  it  a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our  infirmities  ;  ignitum  collo- 
quium. Psalm  119.  140;  •  Origen,  acharme.  And  therefore  Hierome  pre- 
scribes Rusticus  the  monke,  ^continually  to  read  the  scripture,  and  to 
meditate  on  that  which  he  hath  read  ;  for,  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is 
meditation  on  that  which  we  read,  I  would,  for  these  causes,  wish  him 
that  is  melancholy,  to  use  both  humane  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to 
impose  some  taske  upon  himself,  to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts ;  to  study 
the  art  of  memory,  Cosmus  Rosselius,  Pet.  Ravennas,  Scenkelius  detectus, 
or  practise  brachygraphy,  &c.  that  will  ask  a  great  deale  of  attention :  or 
let  him  demonstrate  a  proposition  in  Euclide  in  his  five  last  books,  extract  a 
squaie  root,  or  studie  algebra ;  than  which,  as  ^  Clavius  holds,  tit  all  humane 
disciplines,  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  and  pleasant,  so  abtruse  and 
recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishing,  so  easie  withall,  and 
full  of  delight,  omnem  humanum  captum  superare  videtur.  By  this  means 
you  may  define  ex  ungue  leonem,  as  the  diverbe  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the 

*  AltercationlbuB  utantur,  qun  non  permittunt  animum  ■ubmergi  proftmdii  cogitationibus,  de  quilHM 
otiose  cogltat,  et  triatatur  in  ila.  r  Bodin.  praefat.  ad  mcth.  hiat.  ■  Opemm  sobcis.  cap. 

15.  ■  Hor.  ^  Fatendum  est,  cacumine   Olyropi  constitutua  mihi  rideor,  supra  Tentos  et 

procellas,  et  omnes  res  tiumanas.  *  In  Ps.  36.    Omnls  morbus  animi  in  scripturA  habet  medi* 

cinam ;  tantum  opus  est,  ut  qui  sit  eger,  non  recuset  potionem  quam  Deua  temperavit.  *  In  moral, 

speculum  quo  nos  Intueri  possimus.  •  Horn.  2b.    Ut  incuitatione  yims  fUgmtur,  ita  lectione  malum. 

'  Iterum  atque  iterum  moneo,  ut  animam  aacrae  scriptune  lectione  occupes.  Masticat  dirinum  pabulum 
medltatio.  c  Ad.  2.  definit.  2.  elem.    In  disciplinis  bumanis  nihil  pncstantius  reperitur :  quippe 

mlracula  quiedam  numeronim  eruit  tarn  abstrusa  et  recondita,  tantA  nfhilominus  facilitate  et  rolupttatf, 
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bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the  tnie  dimeDsions  of  the  great  *»  Colossus,  Solomons 
temple,  and  Domitians  amphitheater,  out  of  a  little  part.     By  this  art  you  may 
contemplate  the  variation  of  the  23  letters,  which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied, 
that  the  words  complicated  and  deduced  thence  will  not  be  contained  within 
the  compass  of  the  firmament ;  ten  words  may  be  varied  40320  severall  wayes : 
by  this  art  may  you  examine  how  many  men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the 
whole  superficies  of  the  earth :  some  say  148456800000000,  assignando  sin- 
ffulis  possum  quadratum;  how  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habit- 
able as  France,  as  fruitfull,  and  so  long  lived,  may  be  bom  in  60000  years ; 
and  80  you  may  demonstrate  with,  ^Archimedes,  how  many  sands  the  mass  of 
the  whole  world  might  contain,  if  all  sandv,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much 
a  small  cube  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed  might  hold ;  with  infinite  such.     But, 
in  all  nature,  what  is  there  so  stupend  as  to  calculate  and  examine  the  motion 
of  the  planets,  their  magnitudes,  apogeums,  perigeums,  excentricities,  how  far 
distant  from  Uie  earth,  Uie  bigness,  thickness,  compass  of  the  firmament,  each 
star,  with  their  diameters  and  circumference,  apparent  area,  superficies,  by 
those  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants,  quadrants,  of  which  Tycho 
Brahe  in  his  mechanicks,  opticks,  (Mivine  opticks),arithmetick,  geometry,  and 
sach  like  arts  and  iitstruments  ?     What  so  intricate,  and  pleasing  withall,  as  to 
peruse  and  practise  Heron  Alexandrinus  works,  de  spiritalibus,  de  mackinis 
bellicis,  de  machind  se  mavente,  Jordani  Nemorarii  de  ponderibus  proposit 
13.  that  pleasant  tract  of  Machometes  Bragdedinus  tie  superficierum  divisioni- 
^,  Apollonius  Conicks,  or  Commandinus  labours  in  that  kinde,  de  centre  gra- 
vitcUis,  with  many  such  geometncall  theorems  and  problems  ?     Those  rare  in- 
struments and  mechanical  inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this 
purpose,  with  many  such  experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon  in 
his  tract  de  ^Secretis  artis  et  naturay^s  to  make  a  chariot  to  moyesine  animali, 
diving  boats,  to  walk  on  the  water  by  art,  and  to  fly  in  the  air,  to  make  severall 
cranes  and  pullies,^t<i6i/5  homo  trahatadse  mille  homineSyMh  up  and  remove 
great  weights,  mils  to  move  themselves,  Archytas  dove,  Albertus  brasen  head, 
and  such  thaumaturgical  works ;  but  especially  to  do  strange  miracles  by 
glasses,  of  which  Proclus  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  burning  glasses,  multiplying 
glasses,  perspectives,  ut  unus  homo  appareat  exercitus,  to  see  afar  off,  to  repre- 
«nt  bodies,  by  cylinders  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air,  ut  veraciter  videant 
(saith  Bacon)  aurum  et  argentum^  et  quicquidaliud  volunt,  et  quum  veniant 
od  locum  visionisy  nihil  inveniant,  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by 
Baptista  Porta  and  Gralileus,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Maginus  and 
Midorgius,  to  be  performed  in  this  kinde.     Otocousticons  some  speak  of,  to 
iitteod  hearing,  as  the  other  do  sight ;  Marcellus  Vrencken,  an  Hollander,  in 
lus  epistle  to  Burgravius,  makes  mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  about  an  in- 
strument, quo  tndebit  qucR  in  altero  horizonte  sint.     But  our  alchymists,  me 
thinks,  and  Rosie-cross  men  afford  most  rarities,  and  are  fuller  of  experi- 
■nents:  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter  metals,  extract  oyls,  salts, 
^y  and  do  more  strange  works  than  Geber,  Lullius,  Bacon,  or  any  of  those 
wwaents.     CroUius  hath  made,  after  his  master  Paracelsus,  aurum  fulminans, 
or  avrtffit  volatile^  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  and  crack 
lowder  than  any  gunpowder;  Cornelius  Drible  a  perpetual  motion,  inextinguible 
%tts,  linum  non  ardens,  with  many  such  feats  :  see  his  book  de  naturd  ele- 
^^eniorumy  besides  hail,  wind,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  those  strange  fire- 
works, devilish  pettards,  and  such  warlike  machinations  derived  hence,  of 
which  read  Tartalea  and  others.  Emestus  Burgravius,  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus, 
Itath  published  a  discourse,  in  which  he  specifies  a  lamp  to  be  made  of  mans 

^  Which  contained  1080000  weight  of  brau.  •  Vide  CUyium,  in  com.  de  SM:robowx>.  Distantisa 

^v^tona  loU  optica  dljndicat.       kCap.4et5.  ,      r^r^^ir> 
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86S  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Pa  rt.  2.  Sect.  2. 

blood,  lucerma  vitm  et  mortii  index ^  so  he  terms  it,  which,  chymiGaliy  pte- 
paied  40  dayes,  and  afterward  kept  in  a  glasse,  sha^ll  skew  all  the  accidents 
of  this  life ;  si  lampas  hie  clatut,  tunc  homo  hilaris  et  scmus  eorpore  et  amitmo; 
si  nebulosus  et  depressus^  male  afficitur;  et  sic  pro  statu  homims  variatur^ 
unde  sumptu4  sanguis :  and,  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with  the  party ; 
cum  homine  perity  et  evanescit ;  the  hunp,  and  the  man  whence  the  blood 
was  taken,  are  eitinguithed  together.    The  same  author  hath  another  tract 
of  Mumia  (all  oat  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  first)  by  which  he  will  cure 
most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  l^m  a  man  to  a  beast,  by  drawing  bk>ed 
irora  one,  and  ap{dying  it  to  the  odier,  vel  in  plantam  deri9arey  and  an 
alemipkenrmacmm  (of  which  Roger  Bacon  of  old,  in  his  Tract,  de  reiardandd 
senectute)  to  make  a  man  young  again,  live  three  or  foure  hundred  years ; 
beskles  panaceas,  martial  amulets,  ungmentum  armarium^  balsomes,  strange 
extracts,  elixars,  and  such  like  magico-magnetical  cures.    Now  what  so  pleu- 
ing  can  there  be  a»  the  specwkvtien  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examme  such 
experiments;  or,  if  a  man  be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or 
peruse  Napiers  Logarkhmes,  or  those  tables  of  artificiail  ^  sines  and  tangents, 
not  long  smce  set  out  by  mine  old  collegiate  good  friend,  and  late  fellow 
student  of  Christ-church  in  Oxford,  ■"  M.  Edmund  Guntur,  which  will  per- 
form that  by  addition  and  subtraction  only,  which  heretofore  Regiomontanus 
tables  did  by  multiplication  and  division,  or  those  elaborate  conclusions  of  his 
■>  sector,  quadrant,  and  crossestafie  ?     Or  let  him  that  is  mekuicholy  calculate 
spherical  triangles,  square  a  circle,  cast  a  nativity,  which  howsoever  some  taxe, 
I  say  with  ^Garcseus,  dabimus  hoe  petulantibus  injfcniis,  we  will  in  some 
cases  allow :  or  let  htm  make  an  epbemerides,  read  Suisset  the  calculators 
works,  Scaliger  de  emendatione  temporum,  and  Petavius  his.  adversary,  till  he 
understand  them,  peruse  subtile  Scotus  and  Saurex  metaphysicks,  or  school 
divinity,  Occam,  Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand,  &c.     If  tnose  other  do  not 
afiect  him,  and  his  means  be  great,  to  imploy  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  he 
may  go  find  the  philosophers  stone;   he  may  apply  his  mind,  I   say  to 
heraldry,    antiquity,    invent    impresses,  emblems;    make    epithalamiums, 
epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams,  palindroma  epigrammata,  anagrams,  chrono- 
grams, acrosticks  upon  his  friends  names ;  or  write  a  comment  on  Martianus 
Capella,  Tertullian  de  pallto,  the  Nubian  geograf^y,  or  upon  JSlia  Lestia 
Crifpis,  as  many  klle  fellowes  have  assayed ;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  vary 
a  P  verse  a  thousand  waies  with  Putean,  so  torturing  hb  wits,  or  as  Rainrcrus  of 
Luneburge,  ^2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Potticus,  or  Scaliger,  Chrysohthus, 
Cleppisius,  and  others  have  in  like  sort  done.     If  such  voluntary  tasks,  plea- 
sure and  ddight,  or  crabbednesse  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle 
thoughts,  and  alienate  their  imaginations,  they  must  foe  compelled,  saith 
Cbristophorus  k  Vega,  cogi  dehenty  L  5  c.  14,  upon  some  muk;t,  if  they 
perform  it  not,  quod  ex  officio  incumbat,  loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as 
are  our  public  univo^ity  exercises.     For,  as  he  that  playes  for  nothing,  will 
not  heed  his  game ;  no  more  will  volunteoy  imployment  so  thoroughly  affect 
a  student,  except  he  be  very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extraordinary 
delight  in  the  study,  about  which  he  is  conversant.      It  should  be  of  that 
nature  his  business,  which  volens  nofens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and 
without  great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or  hindrance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious  needle-works* 
cut  works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own  makingt 
to  adorn  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  chaires,  stools,  (for  she  eats  not 

>  Printed  ftt  London,  anao  1690.       •  Late  tstrooomy.reader  at  Greahmi  coOMt .        ■  frinted  at  Undoo 
toWHUkm  Jonas,  1«38.  «  Vra^.  Mtck.  Aaty«>L  »  Tot  tttiMint  Mm,  «Di|o.  <iiioi  aldm  oorio. 

<  Z>a,  pto  Cbrlate»  nrbl  bona  sit  pax  tampora  noalro. 
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Mem.  5.]  Waking  an^d  Dreams  rectified,  8^ 

tkehreado/icUenesSf  Pro  v.  31.  27.  quasivit  lanam  et  linum)  confection!, 
cooMerves,  distillations,  &c  which  they  shew  to  strangers. 


*  tota  WW  pcwtMq—  tfperie  ▼eplcntflw  nltro        I  Wlilch  to  her  goMts  she  shews,  witb  all  her  pel& : 
HoiplMhas  monstnuv  lotet,  non  segnlter  horas  "  Thus  ftu*  my  m«lds :  but  this  I  did  my  selfe.'* 

Ownnsts  ■— ,  «ed  Dcc  sIM  depeiiisse,  | 

This  tbe^  have  to  basic  them  about,  houshold  offices,  &c.  *neat  gardens, 
foU  of  exotick,  versicolour,  diversly  varied,  sweet  smelling  flowers,  and  plants 
in  all  kinds,  which  they  are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and 
keep,  proud  to  possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry  meet- 
top  and  frequent  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  good  towns,  I  voluntarily 
omit,  which  are  so  much  in  use,  gossiping  among  the  meaner  sort,  &c.  Old 
kXks  have  their  beads ;  an  excellent  invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness, 
that  are  by  nature  melancholy,  and  past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  paternos- 
ten,  atfemariaSj  creeds^  if  it  were  not  prophane  and  superstitious.  In  a  word, 
body  and  mind  must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both,  and  that  in  a  medio- 
crity :  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  great  inconvenience.  If  the  body  be  overtired, 
it  tves  the  mind.  The  mind  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  oflen- 
times  fals  out,  who  (as  *  Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  hut 
compel  thai  which  is  mortal^  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  immortal ;  that 
which  is  earthly,  as  that  which  is  ether ial.  But  as  (he  oxe,  tyred,  told  the 
camel  {both  serving  one  master)  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  hur^ 
den,  before  it  were  long,  he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pach,  and 
skin  to  boot  {which  by  and  by,  the  oxe  being  dead,  fell  out),  the  body  may 
toy  to  the  sauly  that  will  give  him  no  respite  or  remission :  a  little  after,  an 
^ue,  vertigo^  consumption  st'iseth  (fn  them  both ;  all  his  study  is  omitted, 
a»</  they  must  be  compelled  to  be  sick  together.  He  that  tenders  his  own 
good  estate  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  with  equal  yoke  both  alike,  ^that 
<o  they  may  koppily  enjoy  their  wished  health. 

MEMB.  V. 

Waking  and  terrible  dreams  rectified. 

As  waking,  that  hurts,  by  all  means,  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so 
ouch  helps,  by  like  waies,  ''must  be  procured,  by  nature  or  art,  inward  or 
wi<«Hirrf  medicines,  and  be  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as 
^^M^  an  especiall  help.  It  moystens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts,  and 
^ps  digestion,  as  we  see  in  dormice,  and  those  Alpine  mice  that  sleep  aU 
winter,  (which  Gesner  speaks  of)  wjien  they  are  so  found  sleeping  under  the 
■WW  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  fat  as  butter.  It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the 
'"Mndc,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  after  long  work. 

*  Jwe.  qulcs  renim,  pladdissime,  Somne,  Deoram,  I    Sleep,  rest  of  things,  O  pleasllie  deity, 
^  taini,  qmem  cvm  ftigit,  qui  eorpom,  flnrls  Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  dost  cradfle, 

von  ministcrfls,  mulces,  reparasque  labor!.  |    Weary  bodies  rcAreah  aod  molUfie.  . 

"Hie  chiefest  thing  in  all  physick  '  Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia  arcana  gem- 
^^tirum  superans  et  metallorum.  The  fittest  time  is  ^  two  or  three  hours  after 
^PP^9  U'lien  as  the  meat  is  now  settled  at  the  bottome  of  the  stomach  ;  and 
lis  good  to  lie  on  the  tight  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  livir  doth  rest 
^^der  the  stomach,  not  molesting  any  way,  but  heating  him,  as  afire  doth  a 

'  Hisloaews,  Lib.  9.  de  Bep.  Ang .         •  Hortos  coronarhis,  medicus,  et  culinarlus,  ftc.  *  Tom.  1.  do 

*bH.  tncnd.    Qui  rattonem  corporis  non  habent,  sed  cogunt  mortalcm  Imroortali,  terrestrem  wthere« 

*V|*laa  pnestare  Indostriam.    C«teram  at  camelo  nsu  Yenit,  quod  el  bos  pnedixerat,  cum  eldem  lervtreM 

J^^^l^o,  et  parte  oneris  lerare  ilium  camelus  recnsSsset,  paulo  post  et  ipsius  cutem,  et  totnm  onus  coger*. 

lS?**"*  (quod  mortuo  bore  impletum),  ita  animo  quoque  contingit,  dum  defiiUgpUo  corpori,  Kcc.       *  Ut 

l^^riin  Qiun  et  aoiabilem  sanltatem  prcatemus.         *  Interdicende  viglUa  j  somnl  paullo  longlores  coq- 

^wttidl.   Altomams,  cap.  7.    Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  quovls  modfo  conciUandus.    Flso.         *  Ovid. 

*B  Hippoc.  Aphorls.  i  Crato,  cons.  21.  lib.  3.    Duabus  aut  tribua  horls  post  coenam,  quum  Jam  dbns 

>  nudniD  ventcksiU  reaederit,  primum  super  latere  deztro  quiescendum,  quod  In  tall  decnbltu  Jecur  sub 

?^>k«lo  qnlfescal,  non  grarsna*  sed  dbom  calefkdens,  perfnoe  ac  ignis  lebetem  qui  nil  admoretur ;  post 
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^^^^^  qnlfescali  non  grarsna*  sed  dbom  calefkdena,  perlnde  ac  ignia  lebetem  qui  nil  admoretur ;  post 
Fnama  uuUnm,  qutoacendiim  latere  sinlstro,  ftc. 
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kettle^  that  it  put  to  it.  After  thejirst  sleep,  'tis  not  awnss  to  lie  on  the  left 
sidsy  that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend,  and  sometimes  again  on  the  beily, 
but  never  on  the  back.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is  a  competent  time  for  a  me- 
lancholy man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thinks ;  but,  as  some  do,  to  he  in  bed,  and  not 
sleep,  a  day,  or  half  a  day  together,  to  give  assent  to  pleasing  conceits  and 
vain  imaginations,  is  many  wayes  pernicious.  To  procure  this  sweet  moist- 
ning  sleep,  'tis  best  to  take  away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possiUe)  that  hinder 
it,  and  then  to  use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it. 
Constat  hodie  (saith  Boissardus,  in  his  Tract  de  niagidy  cap.  4)  multos  ita 
fascinari  ut  noctes  integras  exigant  insomnes,  summd  inquietudine  animo- 
rum  et  corporum :  many  cannot  sleep  for  witches  and  fescinations,  which  are 
too  familiar  in  some  places :  they  call  it,  dare  alicui  malam  noctem.  But 
the  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness,  which  must  first  be  removed.  "A 
hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well :  grief,  fears,  cares,  expectations,  ansue- 
ties,  great  businesses,  (Hn  aurem  utramque  otiose  ut  dormias)  and  all  violent 
perturbations  of  the  mind,  must  in  some  sort  be  quaUfied,  before  we  can  hope 
for  any  good  iBpose.  He  that  sleeps  in  the  day  time,  or  is  in  suspense,  fear, 
any  way  troubled  in  minde,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  a  full  '^stomack,  may  never 
hope  for  quiet  rest  in  the  night.  Nee  enim  meritoria  somnos  admittunt^  as 
the  ^poet  saith  :  innes  and  such  like  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep ;  one 
calls  ostler,  another  tapster ;  one  cryes  and  shouts,  another  sings,  whoupes, 
hollows, 

'  absentem  cantat  amlcun, 

MultA  prolQtttf  T^pA,  nauta  atque  viator. 

Who,  not  accustomed  to  such  noyses,  can  sleep  amongst  them  ?  He  that 
will  intend  to  take  his  rest,  must  go  to  bed  animo  securo,  guieto,  et  liberoy 
with  a  *secure  and  composed  minde,  in  a  quiet  place;  {Omnia  noctis  erunt 
pladdd  composta  quiete)  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained, 
to  seek  then  such  means  as  are  requisite :  to  lye  in  clean  linnen  and  sweet :  be- 
fore he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hear  ^ sweet  musick,  (which  Ficinus  commends 
lib.  \.  cap.  24)  or  (as  Jobertus,  med.  pract.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.)  «/o  read  some 
pleasant  author  till  he  be  asleep,  to  have  a  bason  of  water  still  dropping  by 
his  bed  side,  or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  murmure,  ^leno  sonantis  aqua,  some 
floud-gates,  arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  bridge,  or  some  continuate  noise 
which  may  benum  the  senses.  Lenis  motus,  silentium,  et  tenebrce,  turn  et  ipsa 
voluntas,  somnos  faciunt ;  as  a  gentle  noyse  to  some  procures  sleep,  so, 
which  Bemardius  Tilesius  {lib.  de  somno)  well  observes,  silence,  in  a  darke 
roome,  and  the  will  it  self,  is  most  available  to  others.  Piso  commends  fri- 
cations,  Andrew  Borde  a  good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  to 
bed ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and  ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  tost 
and  a  ilutmeg,  or  a  posset  of  the  same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning,  but, 
me  thinks,  for  such  as  have  dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at  night 
Some  prescribe  a  *  sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bed,  a  spoonefull,  saith 
Aetius,  Tetrabib.  lib.  3.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  JEgineta,  lib.  3.  cap. 
14  Piso,  a  little  after  meat,  J  because  it  rarifes  melancholy,  and  procures 
an  appetite  to  sleep.  Donat.  ab  Altomar.  cap.  7,  and  Mercurialis,  approve 
of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  the  *^spleen.  Sallust.  Salvian.  {lib.  2.  cap. 
1.  de  remed.)  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  {in  Pan.)  jElianus  Montaltus,  {de  morh. 
capitis,  cap.  28.  de  Melan.)  are  altogether  against  it.     Lod.  Mercatus  {de 

>  Sepius  acddlt  melanchoUds,  nt,  nlminm  exstccato  cerebro  vigUHs,  attemientur.    Ftdiraa,  lib.  1 .  cap. 
29.  *  Ter.  *>  Ut  sis  nocte  levis,  tit  tJbi  ccena  brevis.  *  Juren.  Sat.  3.  *  Hor.  S^.  lib.  I. 

Sat.  6.  *  Seposltia  curls  omnibus,  quantum  fieri  potest,  una  cum  vestibus,  &c.    Ktrkst.  '  Ad 

horam  Bomni»  aures  suavibus  cantlbus  et  sonis  delenire.  i  Lectio  Jucunda,  aut  aermo,  ad  quem  atten- 

tior  animus  convertitur  j  aut  aqua  ab  alto  in  subjectam  pelvim  delabatur,  &c.  >>  Orld.  '  Acctl 

sorbitio.  ^  Attenuat  melanchollam,  et  ad  concUlandum  somnum  jurat.  i^  Quod  lieni  acctum 

convenlat. 
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inter,  morb,  cau.  lib.  1.  cap.  17)  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it.  '  Rhasis  seems 
to  deliberate  of  it :  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sawce  peradventure)  he 
makes  a  question  of  it ;  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oyis,  potions,  simples  or 
compounds^  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose,  *"  I  shall  speak  of  them  else- 
where. If  in  the  midst  of  the  night  they  lie  awake,  which  is  usuall,  to  toss 
and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  '^  Ranzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  bee  in  war  me 
weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  turnes  (till  they  be  cold)  about  the 
chamber,  and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearfull  and  troublesome  dreams,  incubus,  and  such  inconveniences, 
wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the  best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light 
rapper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are  easie  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef,  &c. 
not  to  lie  on  his  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day  time  of  any  terrible 
objects,  or  especially  talke  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For,  as  he  said 
in  Locian,  after  such  conference,  HecatcLs  somniare  mihi  videor,  I  can  think 
of  nothing  but  hobgoblins :  and,  as  Tully  notes,  ^for  the  most  part  our 
tpeeckes  in  the  day  time  cause  our  phantasy  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our 
sleep ;  which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer :  Et  canis  in  somnis  leporis  vestigia 
latrat :  as  a  dog  dreames  of  an  hare,  so  do  men,  on  such  subjects  they  thought 
on  hist 

Somnla,  qam  meotes  Indtrnt  ToUtsntnnu  omlnti. 
Nee  delnbrm  Deftm,  nee  ab  »there  Numina  mittunt, 
Scd  sfbl  quisque  fecit,  ftc. 

For  that  cause,  when  p  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  had  posed  the  70  inter- 
pretera  in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man,  what  would  make  one  sleep 
quietly  in  the  night,  he  told  him,  <»  The  best  way  was  to  have  divine  and 
celestiall  meditations,  and  to  use  honest  actions  in  the  day  time.  ^  Lod. 
Vives  wonders  haw  schoolmen  could  sleep  quietly,  and  were  not  terrified  in 
Ike  night,  or  walke  in  the  darke,  they  hcLd  such  monstrous  questions,  and 
thought  of  such  terrible  matters  all  day  long.  They  had  need,  amongst  the 
rest,  to  sacrifice  to  God  Morpheus,  whom  "  Philostratus  paints  in  a  white  and 
black  coat,  with  a  horn  and  ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same  colours,  to 
signify  good  and  bad.  If  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  read  Artemi- 
doras,  Sambucus,  and  Cardan  :  but  how  to  help  them^  ^  I  must  refer  you  to  a 
ntore  convenient  place. 

MEMB.  VI. 

SiJBSECT.  I. — Perturbations  of  the  minde  rectified.     From  himself,  by 
resisting  to  the  utmost,  confessing  his  giief  to  a  friend,  SfC. 

Whosoever  he  is,  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in  himself  or  any 
other,  must  rectifie  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  minde ;  the  chief- 
ot  cure  consists  in  them.  A  quiet  mind  is  that  voluptas,  or  summum  bonum 
of  Epicurus;  non  dolere,  curis  vacare,  animo  tranouillo  esse,  not  to  grieve, 
bat  to  want  cares,  and  have  a  quiet  soul,  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  world, 
as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which 
injurious  Aristotle  maliciously  puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mis- 
tsien,  male  audit  et  vapulat,  slandered  without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all 
posterity.     "  Fear  and  sorrow  therefore  are  especially  to  be  avoided,  and 

'Coat.  1.  tract.  9.  meditandum  de  aceto.  ■  Sect.  5.  memb.  1.  subsect.  6.  ■  Lib.  de  lanU.  tnendft. 

Mb  Son.  Sdp.    Fit  enim  fere  at  cogitadones  noetne  et  sermones  paiiaot  allquld  in  somno,  qaale  de 
Bonero  ■cribit  Eniriiu,  de  quo  Tidelicet  sseptetlme  vigillans  solebot  cogitare  et  loqui.  p  Aristae  hist. 

^Optfaroa  de  cflelestflma  et  honesUs  meditari,  et  ea  facere.  'Lib.  3.  de  caussls  corr.  art.     Tain 

■In  moostra  qmBstSomun  anpe  naacnntnr  inter  eoe,  nt  mirer  eoa  interdum  in  somnlis  non  terreri,  ant 
di  mii  In  tcnebris  andere  verba  ftcere,  adeo  res  sunt  monstross.  •  Icon. lib.  1.  *Sect.  6.  memb. 

L  nbs.  a.  "Animi  perturbationes  summe  fVigiendse,  metus  potftsimum  et  trlsUtla)  eorumque  loco, 

deamloendna  hllantatc,  animi  conatantift,  bonA  ape ;  removendl  tenorea,  et  eomm  consortium  quos 
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the  minde  to  be  mitigated  with  mirth,  amstancy^  good  hope  :  vaif^  temfr, 
bcjid  objects,  are  to  bee  removed,  and  all  such  persons  in  whose  compatiies 
they  be  not  well  pleased,  Gualter  Bruel,  Feroelius,  consiL  43.  Mercuric 
alia,  consiL  6.  Piso,  JacchinuSy  cap,  \5,  in  9  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hildes- 
heim,  &c,  all  inculcate  this  as  an  especiall  meanes  of  their  cure,  that  their 
"  minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vain  conceits  diverted,  \f  it  be  possible,  with 
terrors,  cares,  "^Jixed  studies,  cogitations,  and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any 
way  molest  or  trouble  the  soul,  because  that  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be 
done.  *  The  bodies  mischiefes,  as  Plato  proves,  proceed  from  the  soul:  and 
\f  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied,  the  body  can  never  be  cured.  Alcibiades 
raves  (saith  y  Maximum  Tyrius),  and  is  sick ;  his  furious  desires  carry  him 
^m  Lyceus  to  the  pleading;  place,  thence  to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  theoce 
to  Lacedaemon,  tlience  to  Persia,  thence  to  Samos,  then  again  to  Athene; 
Critias  tyrannizeth  over  a)l  the  city ;  Sardanapalus  is  love-sick ;  these  men 
are  ill-anectcd  all,  ^nd  can  never  be  cured,  till  their  minds  be  otherwise 
quali6ed.  Crato  therefore,  in  that  often  cited  counsell  of  bis  for  a  noble  man 
hi9  patient,  when  he  had  sufficiently  informed  him  in  diet,  air,  exercise,  Venus, 
sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of  greatest  moment ;  quod  reliquum  est, 
anim<2  accidentia  corrigantur,  from  which  alone  proceeds  melancholy ;  they 
are  the  fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it  turns,  and  must  necessarily 
be  reformed.  ■  For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats  the  blood  and  vital  spirits : 
sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body,  and  extinguisheth  natural 
heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  cowoction,  dries  up  the  temperature,  an^ 
perverts  the  understanding :  fear  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heart,  atu  - 
nuates  the  soul :  and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and  perturbations  must,  to 
the  uttermost  of  our  power,  and  most  seriously,  be  removed,  ^lianns  Mon- 
taltus  attributes  so  much  to  them,  ^that  he  holds  the  rectification  of  them 
alone  to  le  sufficient  to  the  cure  of  melancholy  in  most  patients.  Many  are 
fully  cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  &c.  enjoy  their  desires,  or  be  secured 
and  satisfied  in  their  minds.  Galen,  the  common  master  of  them  all,  from 
whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags  (lib,  1.  de  san,  tuend,)  that  he  for  his 
part  hath  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis  ad  rectum  institutis,  by 
right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  indeed,  if  it  could 
be  done ;  but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  by  whom,  what  art,  what  means?  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  est,  Tis  a  natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary :  all 
men  are  subject  to  passions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  dis- 
tempered by  their  innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust,  weakness  of 
parts,  outward  occurrences ;  and  how  shall  they  be  avoided  ?  The  wisest 
men,  greatest  philosophers,  of  most  excellent  wit,  reason,  judgement,  divine 
spirits,  cannot  moderate  themselves  in  this  behalf:  such  as  are  sound  in  body 
and  mind,  stoicks,  heroes.  Homers  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and  furiously 
carryed  sometimes  ;  and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  erased,  yVac/i  animis, 
sick  in  body,  sick  in  mind,  resist?  we  cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise 
and  give  good  precepts,  as  who  cannot?  But,  how  shall  they  be  put  ia 
practice  ?  I  may  not  deny  but  our  pa<tsion$  are  violent,  and  tyrannize  over 
us :  yet  there  be  means  to  curb  them  ;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may 
be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  he  himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use 

'Pbantashe  eorum  pkcide  ■ubvertende,  teirores  ab  «nIino  KSDOvendi.  *Ab  omni  fixft  cogiUtkne 

quovis  modo  avertantur.  >Cuncta  mala  corporia  ab  anlmo  procedunt,  quae  niai  curentur,  corpus  cunri 

mlnime  potest.   Cbannid.  y  Disputat.  ao  morbi  graviorea  corporis  aa  aidmi.    Renotdo  Interpret.    Ut 

parura  absit  i  fVirore,  rapitnr  k  Lyceo,  in  cooctonem  h  condooe  ad  mare,  ^  marl  fan  SfcUiam,  ftc,  'In 

bileiD  movet,  sanguinem  adurlt«  Titales  splritus  accendit;  moeatltia  anlvfrran  corpoa  iaM^dat,  adore* 
innatom  exstlpguitt  appelitum  4«atniit,  coocpctionem  impedlt,  corpus  exaiccai,  InteUectum 
Quamobrmp  biac  qisaiU  prprfDs  ^tanda  tomU  It  pro  vlrlll  fbglenda.  •Be  md.  e.  M.    Zxi 

ramedinm }  roultl  ex  vlsla,  andltfa,  &c.  aanaU  sunt. 
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their  honeBt  endeaTOvn,  or  make  toe  of  such  ordinarj  helpe  as  are  commooly 
prescribed. 

He  bimeelf  (I  say) :  from  the  patient  himself  the  first  and  chiefest  remedy 
must  be  had  ;  for,  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his 
passions,  will  not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  ruled  by  bis  friends,  how  is  it  possible 
be  should  be  cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and  desire 
bis  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morhi  deponere  partem,  be  eased 
It  least,  if  not  cured.  He  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist 
sod  withstand  the  beginnings.  Prindpiis  obstu :  Give  not  water  passage ,  no 
moi  a  iitilej  Eccles.  25.  27.  If  they  open  a  little,  they  will  make  a  greater 
breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  in  kis  mind,  vain  conceit,  be 
ilpfeasing  or  displeasing,  which  so  much  affects  or  troubleth  him,  ^  by  allpoer 
Me  meane  he  must  withstand  i/,  expel  those  vain,  false,  frivolous  imaginof 
tions^  absurd  conceits,  fhined  fears  and  sorrowes  (from  which,  saitk  Piso,  this 
imase  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes  his  first  occasion  and  beginningy  by 
dmy  something  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them,  thinking  of  some^ 
tMng  else^  perswading  by  reason,  or  howsoever,  to  make  a  sudden  alteration 
ef  them.  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career,  and  precipitated 
bouelf,  following  his  passions,  given  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him  now  stop 
apoo  a  sudden,  curb  himself  in,  and,  as  ^  Lemnius  adviseth,  strive  against  with 
ell  his  power,  to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fund  un- 
eginations,  which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing  and  amiable 
et  first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at  last,  and  so  head-strong,  that,  by  no  reason,  art, 
ecmnsel,  or  perswusion,  they  may  be  shaken  ojf.  Though  he  be  &r  gone,  and 
habituated  unto  such  phantastical  imaginations,  yet,  (as  "*  TuUy  and  Plutarch 
idvise)  let  him  oppose,  fortifie,  or  prepare  himself  against  them,  premedita- 
tion, reason,  or  (as  we  do  by  a  crooked  staffe)  bend  himself  anotlier  way. 

*ft  taacB  lataraa  «Aiglto  qua  triitU  mentem 
SoMrit— t }  piocol  tmtt  Jobe  cnraione  metnmque 
ftUeBtcm,  nUrices  ln> ;  tint  omnU  leta. 


In  tbc  nean  time  expel  them  flrom  thy  mlDd* 
Pale  fearsi  aad  cares,  aod  niefs,  which  do  U  griad* 
Rerengeftil  anger,  pain  and  discontent : 
Let  aU  thy  aouie  he  set  on  merriment. 


Cons  toUe  grsres :  Icasd  crede  profiuium. 

If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  infirmity,  or  that  he  perceive  himself 
pren  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone  and  please  his  mind  witn  fond  imagina- 
tions, let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it;  'tis  a  bosome  enemy ;  *tis  delightsome 
melancholy,  m  Iriend  in  shew,  but  a  secret  devil,  a  sweet  poyson ;  it  will  in  the 
eod  be  his  undoing ;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or  set  himself  a  work,  get 
■<«ie  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies  about  a  candle  so  long 
till  at  length  he  bum  his  body,  so  in  the  end  he  will  undo  himself:  if  it  be 
tay  harsh  object,  ill  c^npany,  let  him  presently  go  from  it.  If  by  his  own 
dt&ultthrougbilldiet,  bad  aire,  want  of  exercise,  &c.  letbim  now  begin  to  reform 
lumself.  It  would  be  a  perfect  remedy  against  all  corruption,  if  (as  '  Roger 
Bacon  hath  it)  we  could  but  moderate  our  selves  in  those  non-natural  things. 
^  If  it  be  any  disgrace  ^  abuse,  temporal  loss,  calumny,  death  of  friends^  im- 
pfisonment,  banishment,  be  not  troubled  with  it ;  do  not  fear ,  be  not  angry, 
grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sustain  it.  (Gordonius,  lib.  I.e.  15. 
de  conser,  vit.)  Tu  contra  audentior  ito,  **  If  it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or 
w»y  adversity,  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible  courage ;  fortifie 

^^to  fbflNM  annitciMkim  fo  predlctls,  tma  in  aliia,  k  quibus  nnilnro,  veint  k  prlroarlA  causal,  ooc»- 
rieam  Bactoa  ctft)  imagioationee  abaordte  (kls«qoe  et  mcestitia  qiUBCiuque  subierit,  pronulsetnr,  aut 
■ttod  agendo,  aot  ratione  persoadendo  earum  muutionem  subito  fiKere.  *  Lib.  2.  c.  16.  de  occult 

att.  Qoiaquls  huic  malo  obnoztos  est,  acriter  obaistat,  et  summi  ourA  obluctetitf,  nee  alio  modo  fovea! 
hMginiikinq  tacite  obrepentes  aoimo,  blandas  ab  initio  et  amabiles,  sed  qu«  adeo  convalescunt,  ut  nuUA 
ivttoae  cxcttti  (mouit.  'T^isc.  ad  Apolionium.  •  Fracastortus.  'Epist.  dc  secretis  artis 

<  m^um,  eap.  7.  da  retard,  tee.  Bemedhim  contra  oomtptioBem  propriam,  «l  aulUbet  exerceret  regimen 
*>iltatis,  quod  'rm¥\f*'i^  in  rebus  sex  non  naturallbns.  vPro  alimio  Tituperlo  non  indigneris,  nee  pro 

*lMMeaac4)aaiiri,pieiBWila«UGa()oa,iiacpiooan«ra,necYroe]dli^  pro  atti  re,  ree  Irascarts,  tiec 
•"g^mdHM^ai/wMa  aaawnA  ai— auiltli  hue  snsttoeaa.         ^Q»^»^»^^S^f^^^^^!^ 
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Iky  self  by  Gods  word ;  or  otherwise^  mala  bonis  persuadenday  set  prosperity 
against  adversity :  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  pleasant  meadow, 
fountain,  picture,  or  the  like,  recreate  thy  mind  by  some  contrary  object, 
with  some  more  pleasing  meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  mfer  again,  y*act7e  consilium  damus  aliisy  we  can  easily  give 
counsel  to  others ;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a  shrew,  but  he  that 
.  hath  her :  si  hie  esses y  aliter  sentires ;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would 
find  it  otherwise :  'tis  not  so  easily  performed.  We  know  this  to  be  true ; 
we  should  moderate  our  selves ;  but  we  are  furiously  carryed ;  we  cannot 
make  use  of  such  precepts ;  we  are  overcome,  sick,  male  sani,  distonpered, 
and  habituated  in  these  courses ;  we  can  make  no  resistance ;  you  may  as 
w^l  bid  him  that  is  diseased,  not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melancholy  man  not  to 
fear,  not  to  be  sad  :  *tis  within  his  blood,  his  brain,  his  temperature :  it  can- 
not be  removed.  But  he  may  chuse  whither  he  will  give  way  too  for  unto  it ; 
he  may  in  some  sort  correct  himself.  A  philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  mad 
dog ;  and,  as  the  nature  of  that  disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid 
things,  and  to  think  still  they  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  before  them,  he  went, 
for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the  bath,  and  seeing  there  (as  he  thought)  in 
the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with  reason  overcame  this  conceit :  quul  cani 
cum  balneo  ?  what  should  a  d(^  do  in  a  bath  ?  a  mere  conceit.  Thou  think- 
est  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  &c.  'tis  not  so ;  'tis  thy  cor- 
rupt phantasie ;  settle  thine  imagination ;  thou  art  well !  Thou  thinkest 
thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee,  laughs  thee 
to  scorn  :  perswade  thy  self  'tis  no  such  matter:  this  is  fear  only,  and  vain 
suspicion.  Thou  art  discontent,  thou,  art  sad  and  heavy,  but  why?  upon 
what  ground?  consider  of  it:  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious;  for 
what  cause  ?  examine  it  throughly ;  thou  shalt  find  none  at  all,  or  such 
as  is  to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou  wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thy 
self,  when  it  is  past.  Rule  thy  self  then  with  reason ;  satisfie  thj  self;  *  ac- 
custom thy  self;  wean  thy  self  firom  such  fond  conceits,  vain  fears,  strong 
imaginations,  restless  thoughts.  Thou  mayest  do  it :  est  in  nobis  assuescere 
(as  Plutarch  saith) :  we  may  frame  our  selves  as  we  will.  As  he  that  useth 
an  upright  shooe,  may  correct  the  obliquity  or  crookedness  by  wearing  it  on 
the  other  side ;  we  may  overcome  passions  if  we  will.  Quicquid  sibi  im- 
peravit  animus^  obtinuit  (as  *  Seneca  saith)  :  nufli  tamferi  affectus,  ut  non 
disciplind  perdomentur :  whatsoever  the  will  desires,  she  may  command :  no 
such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline  they  may  be  tamed.  Voluntarily  thou 
wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou  oughtest  to  do,  or  refrain,  &c.  but  when 
thou  art  lashed  like  a  dull  jade,  thou  wilt  reform  it;  fear  of  a  whip  will 
make  thee  do  or  not  do.  Do  that  voluntarily  then  which  thou  canst  do,  and 
must  do  by  compulsion :  thou  maist  refrain  if  thou  wilt,  and  master  thy 
affections.  J  Asy  in  a  city  (saith  Melancthon)  they  do  by  stubborn  rebellious 
rogues  y  that  will  not  submit  themselves  to  political  judgement  y  compel  them 
by  force  ;  so  must  we  do  by  our  affections.  If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside 
those  vicious  motions y  and  the  phantasie  those  fond  imaginations,  we  have 
another  form  of  government  to  enforce  and  refrain  our  outward  memberSy 
that  they  be  not  led  by  our  passions.  If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the 
moving  faculty  over-rule  her ;  let  her  resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise. 
In  an  ague,  the  appetite  would  drink  ;  sore  eyes  that  itch,  would  be  rubbed ; 
but  reason  saith  no  :  and  therefore  the  moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our 
phantasie  would  intrude  a  thousand  fears,  suspicions,  chimeras  upon  us ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  resist ;  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our  appetite.     Ima- 

*Ub.  2.  de  iri.  iCap.  3.  deaflfecfc.  anion.  Ut  in  dvitatibus  contumaces*  qui  non  cedunt  politico  Impe- 
rio,  vt  co«rcendi  sunt ;  Ita  Dent  nobis  Indidlt  alteram  imperii  formam  }  ti  cor  non  deponlt  vttioaam  dkctam, 
membra  forat  co<!rcenda  sunt,  ne  ruant  in  quod  affectus  impeUat ;  et  locomotive  qus  hi^M  imperio  obtem- 
perat,  alteri  resistat.  Digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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gmatian  enforceth  spirits,  which  by  an  cuimirable  league  of  nature  compel 
the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several  limbs :  ^we  give  too  much  way  to 
oar  passions.  And  as,  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are  dis- 
taste and  unpleasant,  non  ex  cibi  vitio,  saith  Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat, 
trot  in  our  taste  :  so  many  things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but 
out  of  our  corrupt  judgement,  j^ousie,  suspicion,  and  the  like ;  we  pull  these 
mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgement  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  over-ruled,  will  preci- 
pitated, that  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate  our  selves,  as  in 
this  disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery 
to  some  friend,  not  to  smother  it  up  in  our  own  breast;  alitur  vitium, 
crtscitque,  tegendo,  SfC.  and  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us,  a  cause 
of  fear  and  grief,  quod  nunc  te  coquit,  another  hell ;  for  ^strangulat  inclusus 
dohr,  atque  ex<B$tuat  intus,  grief  concealed  strangles  the  soul ;  but  when 
as  we  shall  but  impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is 
** instantly  removed  by  his  counsel  happily,  wisdome,  perswasion,  advice, 
his  good  means,  which  we  could  not  oUierwise  apply  unto  our  selves.  A 
friends  counsel  is  a  charm ;  like  mandrake  wine,  euros  sopit ;  and  as  a  **  bull 
that  is  tyed  to  a  fig-tree,  becomes  gentle  on  a  sudden  (which  some,  saith 
•Phitarch,  interpret  of  good  words),  so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified 
by  &ire  speeches.  All  adversity  finds  ease  in  complaining  (as  p Isidore 
holds);  and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it :  ^'AyaBi)  5c  irapa(<l>a(nt  itrrly  halpov. 
Friends  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in  winter,  shade  in 
Mumner ;  quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  meat  smd  drink  to  him  that  is  hungry 
or  athirst  Democritus  collyrium  is  not  so  soveraign  to  the  eyes,  as  this  is 
to  the  heart ;  good  words  are  cheerful  and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much 
inore  fix)m  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each  other,  Hke  ivie 
and  a  wal,  which  '^Camerarius  hath  well  illustrated  in  an  embleme.  Lenit 
oittmum  vel  simplex  scepe  narratio,  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth 
OQr  distressed  mind ;  and  in  the  midst  of  greatest  extremities,  so  divers  have 
b«n  relieved,  by  *exonerating  themselves  to  a  faithful  friend :  he  sees  that 
which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and  discontent ;  he  pacifies  our  minds ;  he  will 
«ise  oar  pain,  asswage  our  anger.  Quanta  inde  voluptas  !  quanta  securitas  ! 
Chrysostome  addes :  what  pleasure !  what  security  by  that  means !  ^Nothing  so 
(tvailable,  or  that  so  much  refresheth  the  soul  of  man,  TuUy ,  as  I  remember, 
in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much  condoles  the  defect  of  such  a 
friend.  "/  live  here  (saith  he)  in  a  great  citie,  where  I  have  a  multitude 
of  acquaintance^  but  not  a  man  of  all  that  companie,  with  whom  I  tiare 
famUarly  breath,  or  freely  jest.  Wherefore  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee, 
I  send  for  thee ;  for  there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and  molest  me, 
loiicA,  had  I  but  thee  in  presence,  I  could  quichly  disburden  myself  of  in 
«  wilking  discourse.  The  like  peradventure  may  he  and  he  say  with  that 
oW  man  in  the  comedy. 

Nemo  est  meoram  amicomin  hodie. 

Apod  qnem  ezpromere  occulta  mea  andeam  : 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  the  mean  time  by  it. 
He  or  he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him  get 
WMifte  trusty  friend,  "semper  habens  Py laden  aliquem,  cui  curet  Oresten, 

^Isttiiiatio  ImpeUlt  spirltuB,  et  inde  nervl  morentnr,  &c.  et  obtemperant  imaglnationl  et  appetltul  mira- 
"°  mere,  ad  exMqnendum  quod  jubent.  •  Ovid.  Triat.  Ub.  5.  -  ParUdpet  inde  calamiUtls  turn- 

^  sot ;  eC,  ydnt  exontm^  in  eoa  sardnA,  onere  leraroor.    Arist.  Eth.  lib.  9.  *  Camerarius,  Embl. 

3l'CeB.2.         •Sympoa.  lib.  0.  c^.  10.  i>Epist.8.1ib.  3.    Advenafortunahaljetinqoerelis  leramen- 

*»;  ti  nwlOTnm  relatio,  &c.  iAlloquium  cail Jurat,  et  solamen,  amid.  •'Emblem.  54.  cent.  I. 

*  Ai  Dufld  (Ud  to  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  20.  *  Seneca,  Eplat.  67.  "  Htc  in  civitate  magnA  et  tnrb4  magn-l 

"-^  "    dliaiit  ^         - 


. ^ „_  quocam  mspirare  familiariter,  aut  jocarl  libere,  poflsimus.    Quare  te  exspecta- 

te  deiUcnnnia,  te  arceaaimns.    MulU  sunt  enim.  qu«  me  Mlicitant  et  angunt,  qiw  mihi  videor,  auresf 
nniQa  ambolationls  sermone exbaurire  poMe.  '  Grid.  Digitized  by  VaOOQ iC 
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a  Pylades,  to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  nftay  open  himself.  For,  a»  inidl 
other  occurrences,  so  it  is  in  this — d  quis  in  caelum  ascendissetf  S^c,  as  he  said 
in  ^Tully,  if  a  man  had  gone  to  heaven,  seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,  stars 
errant,  fixed,  &c.  insuavis  erit  admiratio^  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except 
he  have  somebody  to  impart  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  as  « Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such  a  case,  to  get  a  trusty  friend^ 
to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour  out  our  secrets,  Nothiny  so  de- 
lighteth  and  easeth  the  minde,  as  when  we  have  a  prepared  bosome,  to  which 
our  secrets  may  descend^  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  ca  our  own, 
wliose  speech  fnay  ease  our  succourless  estate^  counsell  relieve,  mirth  expell 
our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable  unto  us.  It  was  the 
counsell  which  that  politick  'Commeneus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  others 
distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much 
perplexed,  frst  to  pray  to  God  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to 
some  speciall  friend,  whom  we  hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to 
him.  Nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen,  recreate,  and  heat  the  wounded  soul 
of  a  miserable  man, 

SuBSECT.  II. — Help  from  Friends  by  Counsell,  Comfort,  fair  and  foul 
Means,  witty  Devices,  Satisfaction,  Alteration,  of  his  Course  of  Life, 
removing  Objects,  ^c. 

When  the  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist  or  overcome  these  heart- 
eating  passions,  his  friends  or  physician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which 
is  wanting.  Su^  erit  humanitatis  et  supientim,  (which  'Tully  injoynetli  in 
like  case)  siquid  erratum,  curare,  aut  improvisum,  sud  diligenlid  corrigere. 
They  all  join  ;  nee  satis  medico,  saith  ^  Hippocrates,  suum  fecisse  offidum,  nisi 
suum  quoque  <Fgrotus,  suum  astantes,  S^c.  First  they  must  especially  beware, 
a  melancholy  discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kinde  of  melancholy  soever) 
never  be  left  alone  or  idle ;  but,  as  physicians  prescribe  physick,  cum  custodid, 
let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves,  but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest 
by  that  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  their  disease.  Non  oportet  agros 
hvjusmocU  esse  solos,  vel  inter  ignotos,  vel  inter  eos  quos  non  amant  dut 
negligunt,  as  Rod.  k  Fonseca,  {Tom,  1.  consul,  35)  prescribes.  Lugentes 
custodire  solemus,  (saith  ^  Seneca)  ne  solitudine  male  utantur;  we  watch  a 
sorrowfull  person,  lest  he  abuse  solitariness  :  and  so  should  we  do  a  melan- 
choly man ;  set  him  about  some  business,  exercise,  or  recreation,  which  may 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  still  keep  him  otherwise  intent ;  for  his  phantasie  is 
BO  restless,  operative  and  quick,  that,  if  it  be  not  in  perpetuall  action,  ever 
employed,  it  will  work  upon  it  self,  melanchoHze,  and  be  carried  away  instantly 
with  some  fear,  jealousie,  discontent,  suspicion,  some-vain  conceit  or  other. 
If  his  weakness  be  such,  that  he  cannot  discern  what  is  amiss,  correct  or 
satisfie,  it  behoves  tliem,  by  counsel,  comfort,  or  perswasion,  by  fair  or  foul 
means,  to  alineate  his  mind  by  some  artificial  invention  or  some  contrary 
passion,  to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may  any 
wayes  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please  him,  divert  him,  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give  him  security  and  satisfaction.  If 
he  conceal  his  grievances,  and  will  not  make  them  known,  *  they  must  ob- 
serve, by  his  looks,  gestures,  motions,  phantasie,  what  it  is  that  offends,  and 
then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him.     Many  are  instantly  cured  when  their 

«De  amicitlA.  *De  tronqnil.  c.  7.     Opthnam  est  amieam  fidelem  Boocted,  in  quem  secret* 

nostra  infnndamus.  Nihil  nque  oblectat  animam  qnun  ubi  slot  praparsta  pecUm,  In  qun  toto  ae- 
creta  descendant,  quoram  consdentla  nque  ac  tua  j  qaorain  senno  Boiltpdlnem  leniat,  sententia  co<uri> 
lium  expediat,  bllaiitas  trisUtiam  disslpet,  conspeotMque  Ipse  deieetet.  >  Comment.  L  7.    Ad  Deom 

confteglamus,  et  peccatis  Teoiam  precemur,  Inde  ad  amiooa,  et  col  plmtaram  tribulmua,  noa  patefkda- 
mus  totoa,  et  anhnl  vulnus  qao  aMlgimnr :  nihil  ad  reftdendnm  anunnm  eiBcados.  •  £p.  ad  Q. 

fnX.  ■  Aphor.  prim.  ^  Epist.  10.  «  Obaervando  motos,  cestna,  maaos,  pedea,  ocoloa,  phan. 

^^'  Digitized  by  i^OOgle 
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mmdB  are  satisfied.  ^  AhxtLodet  mhkes  lAentibn  of  a  woman,  that,  by  rea- 
mn  of  her  husbands  long  absence  in  travel,  was  exceeding  peevish  and  me- 
Umchoiy  :  huty  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  returned^  beyond  all  expec* 
imtitm,  at  thejirst  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from  all  fear,  without  help 
of  amy  other  physich  restored  to  her  former  health,  Trincavelius  (cons/7. 12. 
Hb.  1 )  hath  such  a  story  of  a  Venetian,  that,  being  much  troubled  with  me- 
biH^lj,  •  and  ready  to  dye  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  son,  instantly  recovered.  As  Alexander  concludes,  Uf  our  ima* 
ginatinns  be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art  they  may  be  cured,  especially  if  they 
proceed  frwH  such  a  cause.  No  better  way  to  satisfy,  than  to  remove  the 
object,  cause,  occasion,  if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may  finde  it  out. 
If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspicion,  suspence,  or  any  way  molested, 
wpcure  him  :  solvitur  malum  :  give  him  satisfaction  ;  the  cure  is  ended  :  alter 
his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  other  physick.  If  the  party  be  sad,  or 
otherwise  afiected,  consider  (saith  Trallianus)  « the  manner  of  it,  all  circum^ 
stances,  and  forthwith  make  a  sudflen  alteration,  by  removing  the  occasions ; 
avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  ^  monstrous  and  prodigious  aspects, 
tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragicall  stories :  to  such  as  are  in  fear,  they 
strike  a  great  impression,  renew  many  times,  and  recal  such  chimeras  and 
terrible  fictions  into  their  minds.  ^  Make  not  so  much  as  mention  of  them  in 
private  talk,  or  a  dumb  shew  tending  to  that  purpose :  such  things  (saith  Gale* 
tens)  are  offensive  to  their  imaginations.  And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sorrow, 
^  Senecti  forbids  all  sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament :  a  groaning  compa- 
nion is  an  enemy  to  quietness.  ^  Orif  there  be  any  such  party,  at  whose  pre- 
sence the  patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he  must  be  removed :  gentle  speeches  and 
fair  means  must  first  be  tryed ;  no  harsh  language  used,  or  uncomfortable 
uxtrds  ;  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one  madness  with  another  ;  he  that  so  doth  is 
madder  than  the  patient  himself:  all  things  must  be  quietly  composed;  eversa 
non  fvertenda,sed  erigenda,  things  down  must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared, 
as  Crato  counselleth  :  ^  he  must  be  quietly  and  gently  used :  and  we  should 
not  do  any  thing  against  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little  effect  it.  As  an  horse 
that  starts  at  a  drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the  shooting  of  a  peece, 
may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  animated,  that  he  can  not  only  endure,  but  is 
much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much  more  couragious 
than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it ;  they  must  not  be  reformed  ex  abrupto, 
but,  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies,  aspects,  objects, 
they  could  not  formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot  endure  the  sight  of 
a  green  wound,  a  sick  man,  which  afterwards  become  good  chyrurgians,  bold 
empericks.  A  horse  starts  at  a  rotten  post  afar  oiF,  which,  coming  neer,  he 
quietly  passeth.  Tis  much  in  the  manner  of  making  such  kind  of  persons  :  be 
they  never  so  averse  from  company,  bashful,  solitary,  timorous,  they  may  be 
made  at  last,  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing  more  than,  m  a 
publike  shew,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladiators  breath  out  their  last. 

If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  distastful  and 
displeasing  objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  Montanus, 
consiL  229,  to  the  earl  of  Montford  a  courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient, 

'  MvUer.  mdancholli  correpta  «x  loof  A  Tiii  peregriimtiooe,  et  iracunde  omnibus  retpondena,  quum  marl. 
t«s  domam  rrversua  praeter  apem.  kc.  •Pne  dolore  morituras,  qaum  nantlatum  esoet  uxorem  pepeiiasa 
flBom,  aablto  recoperaTit.  ' Niai  affactoa  longo  tempore  infeitarerlt,  tali  artlfido  Imagioationee  curare 
portct,  prcaertim  nbi  malum  ab  his,  velut  2t  primariA  causs^  occasionem  habueHt.  t  Lib.  1.  cap.  16. 

m  ex  trtstUlA  ant  alio  affinrto  coeperft,  tpeciem  consldera,  aut  allud  qtiid  eomm,  qute  ntbltam  alteratioDcm 
teeere  poaauat.           ^  Evitandi  monatridd  aspectut,  &c.  '  Neque  enlm  tam  actio  ant  rccordatio  rerum 

bajMniodi  dlcpBeet,  sed  Ha  vel  geatns  alterius  imaglnatioDl  adumbrare,  vehementer  molestum.    Galat.  de 
*"~         "     Prtecip       .    -    .       -       ^  . .  .^^  . 


ner.  eap.  7.  i  Tranquil.    Prtecipne  ritentnr  tristea,  et  omnia  dcplorantea :  tranqttillttatl  inioricua  eat 

"  ^  '^  ■  semeni.  '  Illoram  quoauehominum,  k  quorum  coniortio  abhorrent,  prtesen* 

nbus  ingmtis  obtundendl. 
ttger  Inaaidt.    Crato,  cona 
c  ad  caadi^tur  qua  non  curat.  Digitized  by  ^ 
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adviseth  him  to  leave  the  court,  by  reason  of  those  contbual  discontents, 
crosses,  abuses,  ^  cares,  suspicions^  emulations,  ambition,  anger,  jealotisie, 
which  that  place  afforded,  and  which  surely  caused  him  to  be  so  melancholy 
at  the  Jirst :  Maxima  quaque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis :  a  com- 
pany of  scoffers  and  proud  Jacks,  are  commonly  conversant  and  atten- 
dant in  such  places,  and  able  to  make  any  man  that  is  of  a  soft  quiet 
disposition  (as  many  times  they  do),  ex  stulto  insanum,  if  once  they  humor 
him,  a  very  idiot,  or  starke  mad  ;  a  thing  too  much  practised  in  all  common 
societies ;  and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  maJce  themselves  merry  by 
abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  take  advantage  of  another  mans  weakness.  In 
such  cases,  as  in  a  plague,  the  best  remedy  is  cito,  longe,  tarde,  (for  to  such 
a  party,  especially  if  he  be  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no  greater  misery)  to 
get  him  quickly  gone  far  enough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  his  return. 
If  he  be  so  stupid,  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his  friends  should  take  some 
order,  and  by  tneir  discretion  supply  that  which  is  wanting  in  him,  as  in  all 
other  cases  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy  given,  solitary, 
averse  from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  medita- 
tions, though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  to  seek  to  divert  him, 
to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  iu  If 
they  see  a  man  idle,  that,  by  reason  of  his  means  otherwise,  will  betake 
himself  to  no  course  of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes 
a  noose  to  entangle  himself,  his  want  of  imployment  will  be  his  undoing.  If 
he  have  sustained  any  great  losse,  suffered  a  repulse,  disgrace,  &c.  if  it 
be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  desire  ought,  let  him  be  satisfied ;  if  in  sus- 
pence,  fear,  suspicion,  let  him  be  secur^ :  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be, 
give  him  his  hearts  content ;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  mind  be 
satisfied.  "  Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physick  for  Charmides 
head-ach,  till  first  he  had  eased  his  troublesome  mind ;  body  and  soul  must 
be  cured  together,  as  head  and  eyes. 

•Ocolain  noD  cuiubis  sine  toto  capite» 
Nee  cftput  sine  toto  corpore. 
Nee  totum  corpiu  sine  anim&. 

If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  chearful 
speeches,  fair  promises,  and  good  words :  perswade  him ;  advise  him. 
Many,  saith  P  Galen,  have  been  cured  by  good  counsel  and perswasion  alone. 
Heaviness  of  the  heart  of  man  doth  bring  it  down  ;  but  a  good  word  re- 
joice th  it  (Prov.  12.  25);  and  there  is  he  that  speaheth  words  like  the 
pricking  of  a  sword;  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise  man  is  health  (ver,  18): 
oratio  namque  saucii  animi  est  remedium ;  a  gentle  speech  is  the  true  cure 
of  a  wounded  soul;  as  *»  Plutarch  contends  out  of  ^scnylus  and  Euripides: 
if  it  be  wisely  administred,  it  easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  divers  remedies  do 
many  other  diseases ;  *tis  incantationis  instar,  a  charm,  tsstuantis  animi  re- 
frigerium,  that  true  nepenthes  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant  or 
fained  medicine,  which  Epidamna,  Thonis  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  as 
Macrobius,  7.  Satumal,  Goropius,  Hermet.  lib,  9.  Greg.  Nanzianzen,  and 
others  suppose,  but  opportunity  of  speech  :  for  Helenas  boule,  Medeas  unc- 
tion, Venus  girdle,  Circes  cup,  cannot  so  inchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter, 
as  it  doth  A  letter  sent  or  read  will  do  as  much  ;  multum  allevor,  quum 
tuas  literas  lego ;  I  am  much  eased,  as  ^'Tully  writ  to  Pomponius  Atticus, 
when  I  read  thy  letters;  and  as  Julianus  the  Apostate  once  signified  to 

■•  Ob  Buspldones,  coras,  emulationem,  ambitionem,  Iras,  &c.  quas  locus  Ule  minlstrat,  et  que  fiedf- 
aent  melanchoUcum.  '^'SM  prius  animum  turbatlsslmum  curfi^set;  nee  oculi  sloe  capite.  nee  cor- 

pus sine  anlmft  curarl  potest.  <*E  Greco.  p£t  nos  non  pauros  sanaTimus,  anlml  motibuiad 

debitum  revocatis.  lib.  I.  de  sanlt.  tuend.  <i  Consol.  ad  Apollonlnm.    SI  quia  sapieuter  et  suo  tem- 

pore adhibeat,  reroedla  morbis  dlversis  diversa  sunt:   doleutem  sermo  benignus  sublerat.  'Lib. 
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to  Maximus  the  philosopher — as  Alexander  slept  with  Homers  works,  so  do  I 
with  thine  epistl^,  tamquam  PcBoniis  medtcamentiSy  easque  assidue  tanquam 
recentes  ei  novas  iteramus :  scribe  ergo,  et  assidue  scribe;  or  else  come  thy 
self;  amicus  ad  amicum  venies.  Assuredly  a  wise  and  well  spoken  man  may 
do  what  he  will  in  such  a  case :  a  good  orator  alone,  as  'Tully  holds,  can  alter 
afiections*  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  comfort  such  as  are  afflicted^  erect  such 
as  are  depressed,  expel  and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger,  S^c,  And  how  power- 
ful is  the  charm  of  a  discreet  and  dear  friend  I  I  lie  regit  dictis  animos,  et 
temperai  irtu.  What  may  not  he  effect  ?  as  ^Chremes  told  Menedemus, 
Fear  not  ;  conceal  it  not,  O  friend ;  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  thee ; 
and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the  matter  it  self 
"Amolduft  (Jib.  breviar,  cap.  18)  speaks  of  an  usurer  in  his  time,  that,  upon 
a  loss  much  melancholy  ana  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination,  fear, 
grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceipts  alone,  i*ectified  by  good  hope,  counsel, 
&c.  are  able  again  to  help :  and  'tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do  in  such 
a  case,  as  ^TrmcaveUus  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his.  Por- 
phyrius  the  philosopher  (in  Plotinus  me,  written  by  him)  relates,  that,  being  in 
a  discontented  humor  through  unsufferable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was  going  to 
make  away  himself;  but,  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who  perceiv- 
ing by  his  distracted  looks  aU  was  not  wel,  urged  him  to  confess  his  grief; 
which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he  re- 
deemed him  d  faucibus  Erebi,  pacified  his  unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he 
was  easily  reconciled  to  himself,  and  much  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that  he 
should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a  motion.  By  all  means,  therefore,  fair  promises, 
good  words,  gentle  perswasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to  be  too  rigorous  at  first, 
*or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride,  neglect,  or  contemn,  but  rather,  as 
Lemnius  exhorteth,  to  pity,  and  by  all  plausible  means  to  seek  to  reduce  them : 
but  if  satbfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfortable 
speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place ;  then,  as  Christopherus  k 
Vega  determines,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  de  Mel.  to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to 
threaten  and  chide,  saith  'Altomarus,  terrifie  sometimes,  or,  as  Salvianus 
wiU  have  them,  to  be  lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horse, 
'that  is  afirighted  without  a  cause,  or,  as'Rhasis  adviseth,  one  while  to 
speak  fair  and  flatter,  another  while  to  terrifie  and  chide,  as  they  shall  see 
cause. 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
which  Savanarola  and  ^lian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  clavum  clavo 
pellere,  *to  drive  out  one  passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion, 
as  they  do  bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear  with 
another,  one  grief  with  another.  **  Christopherus  k  Vega  accounts  it  rational 
physick,  non  alienumd  ratione :  and  Lemnius  much  approves  it,  to  use  an  hard 
wedge  to  an  hard  knot,  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  <^saith  Platerus,  as  they  did  epileptical  pa- 
tients of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the  temperature,  that  the  pam  of  the  one 
may  mitigate  the  grief  of  the  other;  *^and  I  knew  one  that  was  so  cured  of  a 

•De  mt.  Deonun.    CooMlatar  aflUctov:  d«dticit  perterrltoa  k  Umore;  cupklitatef  imprimis,  et  Ira- 
ladfaM*  oomprimit.  (Hesnton.  Act.  1.  Seen.  1.     Ne  metaej  ne  Terere)  crede,  Inquam,  mlbij  sut 


mneolido,  aat  oondUo,  ant  re,  Juvero.  "NoTi  foeneratorem  awum  apod  meoa  sic  curatum,  qni 

maktmm  pamnlam  amiserat.  *Lib.  1.  consil.  12.     Incredibile  dictu  quantum  Javent.  ^'Nemo 

Istiasmonl  cooditioiils  homioibas  tnsoltet,  ant  in  illos  sit  sererior ;  remm  miseria  potius  indolescat,  Ticem- 
qoe  deploret.  Ub.  2.  cap.  10.  >Cap.  7.    Idem  Piso  Lanrentius,  cap.  8.  TQuod  timet  nihil  est,  uU 

cocitiir  et  Ttdet.  "Un4  vice  blanoiantur,  imA  rice  Usdem  terrorem  incntlant.  •Sl  r&o  ftaerit  ex 

aon>  ouik»  andHo,  vd  «z  animi  aoddente,  aut  de  amlssione  merdum,  ant  morte  amid,  tntrodncantor  nor* 
CMPlfMla  his,  qosB  Ipsom  ad  gandia  moveant ;  de  hoc  semper  niti  debemns,  &c.  ^Ltb.  8.  c^.  14. 

*CBp.S.  CastntiooUmiTeteribasnsainmorbisdesperatiSf&c.  'Lib.  l.c^.5.  81c  roorbom  morbo, 
at  ctefom  daro,  retoodinras,  et  malo  nodo  malum  cuneom  adhibemus.  Norl  ego  qui  ex  soMto  hostlnm 
,  ei  inoplnato  timore,  quartanam  depulerat. 
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quartan  ague,  by  the  sudden  camming  of  his  enemies  upon  him.  If  we  may 
believe  ^PKny,  whom  Scaliger  cals  mendaciorum  patrem,  the  &ther  of  lies, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  that  renowned  consul  of  Rome,  in  a  battle  fought  with 
the  king  of  the  Allobroges  at  the  river  Isaunis,  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan  ague. 
Valesius,  in  his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and,  if  it  be  dis- 
creetly used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  physick. 

Sometimes  again,  by  some  ^fained  lye,  strange  newes,  witty  device,  arti- 
ficial invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them.  ^  A$  they  hate  those,  saith 
Alexander,  that  neglect  or  deride,  so  they  will  gioe  ear  to  such  as  will  sooth 
them  up.  If  they  say  they  have  swallowed  froggs,  or  a  snake,  by  all 
means  grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it  :  'tis  an  ordinary 
thing.  Philodotus  the  physician  cured  a  melancholy  king,  that  thou^t  his 
head  was  off,  by  putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon ;  the  weight  made  him  per- 
ceive it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond  unagination.  A  woman,  in  the  said 
Alexander,  swallowed  a  serpent,  as  she  drought :  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and 
conveyed  a  serpent,  such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  bason ;  upon  the  sight 
of  it,  she  was  amended.  The  pleasantest  dotage  that  ever  I  read,  saith 
^  Laurentius,  was  of  a  ^ntleman  at  Senes  in  Italy,  who  was  afraid  to  ptss, 
lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned ;  the  physicians  caused  the  bels  to  be 
rung  backward,  and  told  him  the  town  was  on  fire ;  whereupon  he  made 
water,  and  was  immediately  cured.  Another  supposed  his  nose  so  big  that 
he  should  dash  it  against  the  wall,  if  he  stirred;  his  physician  took  a  great 
peece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him  by  the  nose,  making 
nim  beleeve  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it.  Forestus  {obs.  Ho,  1)  had  a  melan- 
choly patient,  who  thought  he  was  dead  :  ^he  put  a  fellow  in  a  chesty  like 
a  dead  man,  by  his  beds  side,  and  made  him  reare  himself  a  little,  and  eat : 
the  melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use  to  eat 
meat  ?  he  told  him  yea ;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise,  and  was  cured. 
Lemnius  {lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex.)  hath  many  such  instances,  and 
Jovianus  Pontanus  (lib.  4.  cap,  2,  of  Wisd.)  of  the  like :  but  amongst  the  rest 
I  find  one  most  memorable,  registred  in  the  J  French  Chronicles,  of  an  advo- 
cate of  Paris  before  mentioned,  who  beleeved  verily  he  was  dead,  &c.  I 
read  a  multitude  of  examples,  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artificial 
inventions. 

SuBSECT,  III. — Musick  a  remedy. 

Many  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and  physicians 
have  prescribed  to  exhilarate  a  sorrowful  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and 
intent  cares  and  meditations,  which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend ;  but,  in 
my  judgement,  none  so  present,  none  so  powerfull,  none  so  apposite,  as  a 
cup  of  strong  drink,  mirth,  musick,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus.  40.  20. 
Wine  and  musick  rejoyce  the  heart,  ^  Rhasis  {cont,  9.  Tract  15),  AJtoma- 
rus  {cap,  7),  ^lianus  Montaltus  (c.  26),  Ficinus,  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus, 
are  almost  immoderate  in  the  commendation  of  it ;  a  most  forcible  medicine 
*  Jacchinus  calls  it :  Jason  Pratensis,  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  can  so  molUfie  the  minde,  and  stay  those  tempestuous 
affections  of  it,  Musica  est  mentis  medicina  mcestte,  a  roaring-meg  against 
melancholy,  to  rear  and  revive  the  languishing  soul ;  ^affecting  not  onely 

■Lib.  7.  cap.  50.    In  acie  pugnant  febre  qaartan&  Uberatus  eat.  'Jaccldiras,  c.  15»  in  9  Rhasit. 

Bfont,  cap.  36.  f  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Avenantur  eoa  qui  eoram  affectua  rident,  contemnont.  Si  ranas 
at  viperaa  comediafe  m  putant,  concedov  debemus,  et  apem  de  cur&  fhcere.  ^Cap.  8.  de  mel. 

*CiaUm  poaoit  ez  medioonun  eonaiUo  prope  eom,  in  queoi  altum  se  mortuum  fingentem  posuit:  hie 
la  daU  jacena,  &c.  i  Semi,  1550.  ^  In  9  Rhaaia.    Magnam  vim  habet  mnalca.  i  Cap.  de 

HaauL  Admiranda  profecto  rea  est,  et  digna  expensione,  quod  sonoram  condnnitas  mentem  emoUiat, 
datatqne  procdloeaa  ipalua  afTectiones.  "•Languens  animus  inde  erigitur  et  reviviscitj  nee  tam  aures 
aiBcit,  sed  et  aonitu  per  arteriaa  undlque  difiViao»  aplritus  turn  yitales  turn  animalea  exdtat,  mentem  reddens 
agilem,  &c. 
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ike  earsj  but  the  very  arteries,  the  vital  arid  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the 

mimde,  and  mmkes  it  nimble.     Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  44.     This  it  will  effect 

to  themoet  dull,  seyere,  and  sorrowfuU  souls,  °  expell  griefs  with  mirth  ;  and, 

if  there  bee  any  cloudes,  dust,  or  dreggs  of  cares  yet  lurkirig  in  our  thoughts, 

mottpotoerfuUy  it  wipes  them  all  away,  (Salisbur. /K>/i/.  lib.  I.  cap.  6) ;  and 

tliat  which  is  more,  it  will  perfonn  all  this  in  an  instant — ^  chear  up  the 

countenance,  expell  austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (Girald.  Camb.  cap.  12. 

Tepogr.  Hiber,)  informe  our  manners,  mitigate  anger.     Athenseus   (Dip- 

noeopkist.   lib.  14.  cap.  10)  calleth  it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are 

endowed  with  it.    Dulcisonum  refidt  tristia  corda  melos.    {Eobanus  Hessus) 

Many  other  properties  PCassiodorus  (epist.  4.)  reckons  up  of  this  our  divine 

nmsick,  not  only  to  expell  the  greatest  griefs,  but  it  doth  extenuate  fears  and 

fiaies,appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth  heaviness ;  and,  to  such  as  are  watchfuU, 

it  causeth  quiet  rest ;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  hatred,  bee  it  instrumental!, 

vocal],   with   strings,  winde,   ^qua  a  spiritu,  sine  manuum  dexteritate, 

gubemetur, Sfv,  it  cures  all  irksomness  and  heaviness  of  the  soul.  'Labouring 

raen,  that  sing  to  their  work,  can  tell  as  much ;  and  so  can  souldiers  when 

they  go  to  fight,  whom  terror  of  death  cannot  so  much  affright,  as  the  sound 

of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  musick,  animates;    metus  enim  mortis, 

is  *  Censorinus  enformeth  us,  musicd  depellitur.     It  makes  a  childe  guiet, 

the  nurses  song ;  and  many  times  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  a  sudden,  bells 

nnging,  a  carremans  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in  the 

street,  alters,   revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot  sleep  in  the 

night,  &c.     In  a  word,  it  i&  so  powerful!  a  thing  that  it  ravisheth  the  soul, 

»^ijia  sensuum,  the  queen  of  the  senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (which  is  an 

Ittppy  cure)  ;    and  corporall  tunes  pacifie  our  incorporeal!  soul :  sine  ore 

loquens,  dominatum  in  animam  exercet,  and  carries  it  beyond  it  self,  helps, 

elevates,  extends  it.     Scaliger  {exercit.  302)  gives  a  reason  of  these  effects, 

\because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that  trembling  and  dancing  air 

>*to  the  body,  are  moved  together,  and  stirred  up  with  it,  or  else  the  minde, 

u  some  suppose,  harmonically  composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  musick. 

And  'tis  not  onely  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 

Yoa  know  tlie  tale  of  Hercules,  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  (felices 

Ultimas  Ovid  cab  them)  that  couJd  saxa  movere  sono  testtidinis,  &c.  make 

s^ks  and  stones,  as  well  as  beasts,  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their 

pipes :  the  dog  and  hare,  wolf  and  lamb,  (  Vicinumque  lupo  prtebuit  agna  latus) 

^lamosus  graculus,  stridula  comix,  et  Jovis  aquila,  as  Philostratus  describes 

It  io  his  images,  stood  aU  gs^ing  upon  Orpheus ;  and  "  trees,  pulled  up  by 

^  roots,  came  to  hear  him ;  et  comitem  quercum  pinus  arnica  trahit, 

Arion  made  fish  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  ^  are 
much  affected  with  musick.  All  singing  birds  are  much  pleased  with  it, 
^■pecisny  nightingales,  if  we  may  beleeve  Calcagninus;  and  bees  among 
^  rest,  though  they  be  flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound,  wiS 
t^ny  beJiinde.  ^  Marts,  hindes,  horses,  dogs,  bears,  are  exceedingly  de- 
lighM  with  it.  Seal,  exerc.  302.  Elephants,  Agrippa  addes,  lib.  2.  cap.  24. 
^  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  there  be  certain  floating  ilands,  (if  ye 
^tt  beleeve  it)  that,  after  musick,  will  dance. 

"]|Ntkm  TeuuUte  niA  mentea  sereriorei  capft,  &c.  •Anlmos  trlstet  subitb  ezhilanU«  nubiloc 

V^^  Kreoat,  ansteritatem  reponft,  JacnndiUtem  exponit,  barbariemque  fadt  deponere  gentef ,  morea 
fl^^  iracnndlam  mftigat.  PClthara  trisUtiam  Jucundat,  tumidoi  fturoret  attenoat,  craentam 

f^fttua  blaod^  refid^  Unguorem,  &c.  4  Pet.  Aretine.  '  CastlUo.  de  aaUc.  lib.  1.  fol.  27. 

JA.  dt  NataU,  c^.  13.  tQuod  vptritut,  qui  in  corde  agitant,  tremulum  et  aubaaltantem  redplvint 

^^vn  in  pectua,  et  Inde  exdtantiir,  k  spiritu  muacnli  moventor,  &c.  •  Arbores  radidbus  arulsse,  &c. 

J^'  Cttcir  of  Anthony,  in  deacript.  Comwal,  aaith  of  whalea,  that  they  will  come  and  shew  themselres 
flBodaf  tt  the  aound  of  a  tmmpet,  fbl.  85.  1.  et  ft>l.  IM.  2.  book.  «  De  cerro,  equo,  cane,  urao,  idem 

'""'pcrtiuni  morici  aActuntttr. 
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But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  ^  of  divine  musick,  1  -wiVL 
confine  my  self  to  my  proper  subject :  besides  that  excellent  ppw^  it  bath 
to  expell  many  other  diseases,  it  is  a  soveraigne  remedy  against  '  despair 
and  melancholy,  and  v^ill  drive  away  the  divel  himself.     Canus,  a  Rhodian 
tidier  in  ■  Philostratus,  when  Apollonius  was    mquisitive  to  know  what  he 
could  do  with  his  pipe,  told  him,  that  he  would  make  a  melancholy  moM 
merry,  and  him  that  was  merry  much  merrier  than  before,  a  lover  more  ij»- 
amoured,  a  religious  man  more  devout.    Ismenias  the  Thcban,  »  Chiron  the 
Centaure,  is  said  to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  musick  alone  : 
as  now  they  do  tliose,  saith  ^  Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  S.  Vitus  Bedlaxm 
dance.     ^  Timotheus  the  musician  compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down, 
and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the  tale  of  the  frier  and  the  boy) ;  whom  Austin  {de 
civ.  Dei,  lib.  17.  cap.  14.)  so  much  commends  for  it.     Who  hath  not  heard 
how  David's  harmony  drove  away  the  evill  spirits  from  king  Saul  ?  (1  Sam.  1^ 
and  £lisha,  when  he  was  much  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a 
minstrel ;  and,  when  he  played,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2  Kings, 
3).     Censorinus  {de  natali,  cap.  12)  reportes  how  Asclepiades  the  physician 
helped  many  frantike  persons  by  this  means,  phreneticorum  mentes  morbo 
turbatas. — Jason  Pratensis  {cap.  de  itfant^)hath  many  examples,  howCUnias 
and  Empedocles  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  by  this 
our  musick ;  which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  vertues,  belike,  **  Homer 
brings  in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singineatthe  banquet  of  the  gods. 
Aristotle,  Polit.  L  8.  c.5;  Plato  2,  de  legibus,  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do 
all  poUticians.     The  Greekes,  Romanes,  have  graced  musick,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  liberall  sciences,  though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.     All  civil! 
commonwealths  allow  it :  Cneius  Manlius  (as  *  Livius  relates)  A**  ab  urb. 
cond.  567,  brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing  wenches,   players, 
jesters,  and  ail  kinde  of  musick  to  their  feasts.     Your  princes,  emperours, 
and  persons  of  any  quaUty,  maintain  it  in  their  courts :  no  mirth  without 
musick      S'.  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  common-wealth,   al- 
io wes  musick  as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts. 
Epictetus  cals  mensam  mutam  prasepe,  a  table  without  musick  a  manger ; 
for  the  concent  of  musicians  at  a  banquet  is  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold  ;  and  cts 
the  signet  of  an  emerald  well  trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  musick 
in  a  pleasant  banquet.     Ecclus.  32,  v.  5,  6.     ^  Lewes  the  eleventh,  when  he 
invited  Edward  the  fourth  to  come  to  Paris,  told  him,  that,  as  a  principal! 
part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should  hear  sweet  voices  of  children,  lonicke 

and  Lydiantu  nes,  exquisite  musick,  he  should  have  a ,  and  the  Cardinal 

of  Burbon  to  be  his  confessor  ;  which  he  used  as  a  most  plausible  argument, 
as  to  a  sensuall  man  uitdeed  it  is.  ^  Lucian,  in  his  book  de  saltatione,  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  singing,  dancmg,  musick, 
womens  company,  and  such  like  pleasures ;  and  if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  but 
hear  them  play  and  dance,  I  know  thou  wouldst  be  so  well  pleased  with 
the  object,  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thy  self:  vnthout  doubt 
thou  wilt  bee  taken  with  it :  So  Scaliger  ingenuously  confesseth,  exercit. 
274.  **  /  am  beyond  all  measure  affected  with  musick ;  I  do  most  wil' 
lingly  behold  them  dance ;  I  am  mightily  detained  and  allured  with  that 

>Numen  inest  nnmeris.  y  Scpe  graves  morbos  modulfttam  carmen  abegtt,  Et  desporattt  condBa- 

vlt  opem.  "Lib.  5.  cap.  7.    Moerentlbtis  moerorem  adimam,  letaatem  rero  seipao  reddam  hUario- 

rtm,  amantem  ralidiorem,  religlocuin  divino  iramlne  correptmn,  et  ad  Deot  colendoa  paratiorem. 
>  Natalia  Comes,   Myth.  lib.  4.  cap.  12.  >»  Lib.  5.  de  rep.     Curat  mtislca  ftirorem  Sanctl  T^tJ. 

•Exsilire  %  conviylo.    Cardan,  subtil,  lib.  13.  <  Iliad  I.  •Lfbro  9.  cap.  1.     PMUtrias,  sam- 

bndstriasque,  et  conviTlalla  ludorum  oblectamenta  addita  epulis,  ex  AsiA  invexit  in  ujlwm.  '^Coounl- 

neus.  K  Ista  Ubenter  et  magnft  cum  voluptate  spectare  soleo.    Et  scio  te  illecebris  hisce  captom  Iri, 

et  insuper  Mpudlaturum :  baud  dubii  demulcebere.  ^  In  nnisicis  supra  omnem  fidem  capior  et  oblec- 

tor;  choreas  libentissime  aspicio;  pulcfaramm  iieminarum  venustate  detineor:  otiari  inter  has  sohitns 
curis  possum. 
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jfTOce  €Md  comeliness  of  fair  women ;  I  am  well  pleased  to  bee  idle 
ammgst  them.  And  what  young  man  is  not?  As  it  is  acceptable  and 
coDducing  to  most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man ;  provided  alwaies,  his 
disease  proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  bee  not  some  light  inamorato, 
tome  idle  phantastick,  who  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of 
Dodiing  eke,  but  how  to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of 
his  mistress.  In  such  cases,  musick  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  free 
hofse  will  make  him  run  himself  blinde,  or  break  his  wind ;  incitamentum  enim 
morts  musica ;  for  musick  enchants,  as  Menander  holds ;  it  will  make  such 
Bttkncfaoly  persons  mad ;  and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  horn-pipes  wiU 
not  bee  removed  out  of  the  ears  a  week  after.  *  Plato,  for  this  reason,  forbids 
mvsick  and  wine  to  all  young  men,  because  they  are  most  part  amorous,  ne 
ipuaddatur  igni,  lest  one  fire  increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy 
^  bearing  musick  ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth ;  and  there- 
fore, to  such  as  are  discontent,  in  wo,  fear,  sorrow,  or  dejected,  it  is  a  most 
picsent  remedy :  it  expels  cares,  alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in 
an  instant.  Otherwise,  saith  J  Plutarch,  musica  magis  demental  quam  vinum  : 
vmkk  makes  some  men  mad  as  a  tygre ;  like  Astolphos  horn  in  Aridsto,  or 
Mercuries  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that  made  some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath 
dims  effects:  and  "^ Theophrastus  right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  were 
either  cured  by  musick,  or  mitigated. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Mirth  and  merry  company,  fair  objects,  remedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from  musick,  both  con- 
cerning and  necessarily  required  in  this  business.  Mirth  (saith  ^Vives) 
f^etk  the  blood,  confirmes  health,  causeth  a  fresh,  pleasing,  and  fine 
coW,  prorogues  life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  young,  lively,  and  fit 
for  any  manner  of  imployment.  The  merrier  heart,  the  longer  life :  a  merry 
^fert  is  the  life  of  the  flesh  (Prov.  14.  40);  Gladness  prolongs  his  dayes 
(Eochis.  30.  22) ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  doctors,  D.  Merry- 

"Mn.  D.  Diet,  and  D.  Quiet,  *"  which  cure  all  diseases Menshiluris, 

ffqnes,  moderata  diata,  "  Gomesius  (prafat,  lib,  3.  de  sal,  gen,)  is  a  great 
nagnifyer  of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he)  we  cure  many  passions  of  the 
*»»&,  tn  our  selves,  and  in  our  friends :  which  **  Galateus  assignes  for  a 
canse  why  we  love  merry  companions  :  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that 
(as'Magninus  holds)  a  merry  companion  is  better  than  musick,  and,  as  the 
saying  is,  comes  jucundus  in  vld  pro  vehiculo,  as  a  wagon  to  him  that  is 
]waried  on  the  way.  Jucunda  confabulatio,  sales,  joci,  pleasant  discourse, 
j«t8,  coDceits,  merry  tales,  melliti  verborum  globuli,  (as  Petronius,  ^  Pliny, 
'^Spondanus,  'Coelius,  and  many  good  authors  plead)  are  that  sole  nepenthes 
of  Homer,  Helenas  boule,  Venus  girdle,  so  renowned  of  old,  Ho  expell  grief 
*nd  care,  to  cause  mirth  and  gladness  of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood, 
« seasonably  applied.     In  a  word, 

'Amor,  volaptas,  Vemu,  gaudiuxn, 
Jocus,  ludus,  sermo  suaVls,  fuaviaUo, 

*fethe  true  nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  generally  prescribe 
^  as  a  principal  engine,  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy,  a  chief  antidote, 

_'*P*  kdbns.  iSympos.  quest.  5.     Mnsfca  multos  magls  dementat  quam  vinum.  ^  Anlmi 

■orU  vd  a  nratfcA  aurantur  vel  fnfenmtar.  'Lib.  3.  de  anim&.    Lietitia  purgat  ftunguinem,  volt-tu- 

<"*»■  eaoaenrat,  cokMvm  Indodt  IkMPentem,  nitidum,  gratnm.  "Spirltua  tempcrnt,  culureoi  exci- 

**^  ■ataraieni  Ttrtatem  coiroborat,  JurenUe  corpus  dlu  senrat,  vitam  prorogat,  Ingeninm  acuit,  et  bomi> 
«■  afntHi  qoflnuUbet  aptiorem  reddit.    Schola  Salern.  ■  Dum  contumeliA  v.-jcant,  et  fentlvA 

*'""*Sc  mordent,  medSocrea  anlmi  cgritodiDes  amiare  aolent,  ftc.  "Demor.  ful.  hi.    Amarausldeo 

^■f<d  aaat  AveU  et  jncnndi.  pRegim.  nanit.  part.  2.    Nota  quod  amicus  bonus  et  dilectus  socias 

fy*>fa1b«a  aais  jucoodla  snperat  omnem  meiodiam.  •»  Lib.  21.  cap.  27.  'Comment.  In  4  , 

Sfy"^  *Uh.  36,  c.  IS.  « Homericum  illud  nepenthes,  quod  marorem  t^UlU  ct  ^wil'iiRJ^f  F>0  P 
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and  a  sufficient  cure  of  it  gelf.  By  all  means  (saith  "^  Mesue)  procure  mirtk 
to  these  men,  in  such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted,  or  smelted,  or  any 
way  perceived ;  and  let  them  have  all  enticements,  and  fair  promises,  the 
sight  of  excellent  beauties,  attires,  ornaments,  delightsome  passages,  to 
distract  their  minds  from  fear  and  sorrow,  and  such  things  on  which  they 
are  so  fixed  and  intent,  ^  Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  play  es,  jests,  mer- 
ry company,  as  Rhasis  prescribes,  which  will  not  let  the  minde  be  molested, 
a  cup  of  good  drinke  now  and  then,  hear  musick,  and  have  such  companions 
with  whom  they  are  especially  delighted,  *  merry  tales  or  toyes,  drmking, 
singing,  dancing,  and  whatsoever  else  may  procure  mirth :  and  by  no  means^ 
saith  Guianerius,  suffer  them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Victorias  Fayentinus, 
in  his  Empericks,  accompts  it  an  especial  remedy  against  melancholy,  ^  to 
hear  and  see  singing,  dancing,  mashers,  mummers,  to  converse  with  such 
merry  fellows,  and  fair  maids.  For  the  beauty  of  a  woman  cheareth  the 
countenance,  Ecclus.  36.  22.  '  Beauty  alone  is  a  soveraign  remedy  against 
fear,  grief,  and  all  melancholy  fits ;  a  charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and  many 
other  writers  affirme,  a  banquet  it  self;  he  gives  instance  in  discontented 
M enelaus  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helenas  feir  fiace :  and  •  Tully  (3  Tusc.) 
cites  Epicurus  as  a  chief  patron  of  this  tenent.  To  expell  grief,  and  pnxrure 
pleasance,  sweet  smells,  good  diet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singing,  dancing, 
sports,  playes,  and,  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties,  quibus  oculi  Jucunde 
moventur  et  animi,  are  most  powerfull  means ;  obvia  forma,  to  meet,  or  see 
a  fair  maid  pass  by,  or  to  be  in  company  with  her.  He  found  it  by  expe- 
rience, and  made  good  use  of  it  in  his  own  person,  if  Plutarch  bely  him  not ; 
for  he  reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  elegant  pieces,  ^  Leontia,  Boedina, 
Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen  in  Epicurus  garden,  and  very 
familiar  in  his  house.  Neither  did  he  try  it  himself  alone ;  but,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  *^  Athenseus,  he  practised  it  upon  others :  For,  when  a  sad  and 
sick  patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  he  laid  him  on  a  down  bed, 
crowned  him  with  a  garland  of  sweet-smelling  fiowers,  in  a  fair  perfumed 
closet  delicately  set  out ;  and,  after  a  potion  or  two  of  good  drink  which  he 
administred,  he  brought  in  a  beautiful  yong  ^  wench  that  could  play  upon  a 
lute,  sing  and  dance,  Sfc,  Tully  (3  Tusc.)  scoffes  at  Epicurus  for  thiis  his 
prophane  physick  (as  well  he  deserved) ;  and  yet  Phavorinus  and  Stobeeus 
highly  approve  of  it.  Most  of  our  looser  physicians,  in  some  cases,  to  snch 
parties  especially,  allow  of  this ;  and  aU  of  them  will  have  a  melancholy, 
sad,  and  discontented  person,  make  fr^uent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies, 
and  recreations,  et  incitandos  ad  Venerem  (as  *  Rodericus  k  Fonseca  will) 
aspectu  et  contactu  pulcherrimarumfeminarum;  to  be  drawn  to  such  con- 
sorts, whether  they  will  or  no ;  not  to  be  an  auditor  only,  or  a  spectator,  but 
sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Duke  est  desipere  in  loco ;  to  play  the  fool 
now  and  then,  is  not  amiss ;  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  Grave  Socrates 
wbuld  be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his  liquor  too,  or  else  Theo- 
doret  belies  him  ;  so  would  old  Cato ;  ^  Tully  by  his  own  confession,  and  the 

*De  egritud.  capitis.  Omni  modo  generet  ItetiUam  in  iis,  de  iia  que  audinntur  et  Tidoitar,  aot  odo- 
rantor,  aut  gostantur,  aut  quocunque  modo  s^ntiri  possunt,  et  aapectu  formamm  multi  decoiis  et  or- 
natfts.  et  negotiaUone  JucundA,  et  blandientibus  ludis,  et  promissit  distrahantur  eaixan  anlmi  de  le 
aliqua  quam  timent  et  dolent.  ^  Utantur  venationibus,  India,  joda,  amlconim  conaortlis,  tpam  noo 

sinnnt  animum  turbari,  vino,  et  cantu,  et  led  mutatione,  et  biberiA,  et  gandio,  et  quibos  predpoe  ddee^ 
tantur.  '  Piso:  fabulia  et  India  qnserenda  delectatio.     His  veraetur  qui  maxlme  gr^  nmt:  oantn 

et  cborea  ad  Isetitlam  prosunt.  y  Preedpue  valet  ad  expellendam  melancholiam  stare  In  caatibas. 

Indis,  et  tenia,  et  habitare  cum  familiaribus,  et  praedpne  cum  pneUia  jucundia.  •Par5.  deavocs^ 

mentis,  lib.  de  absolvendo  Inctu.  *  Corporum  coroplexns,  cantus,  ludi,  forme,  &c.  ^  Cbca  hartrn 

Epicuri  Arequentes.  "  Dynosoph.  lib.  10.     Coronavit  florido  terto  incendens  odores,  In  cukM  ptuae* 

collocavit,  dnldculam  potionem  propinanajMaltriam  adduxlt,  &c.    '  Ut  recUnatA  snaviter  In  lectam  padli, 
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resL  Xenophon,  in  his  SympoSt  brings  in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor ; 
no  man  merrier  then  himself;  and  sometimes  he.  would  ^ride  a  cock  horse 

with  his  children^    eauitare  in  arundine  Umgd  (though  Alcibiades 

scofied  at  him  for  it) ;  and  well  he  might ;  for  now  and  then  (saith  Plutarch) 
the  most  vertuous,  honest,  and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toys, 
as  we  do  sauce  to  our  meats.     So  did  Scipio  and  LsbUus, 

^QBia»  uM  se,  a  mlgo  et  wcaA,  in  secrete  rem6raiit  I     Nogarl  com  iUo,  et  disdncti ladcrec  donee 

Tlrtau  SdpUuto  et  mitis  sapientia  Leell,  |      Decoqueretur  olut,  soUti 

Valoroiui  Scipio  and  gentle  Lffilins, 
Rex^oved  fhmi  the  scene  and  rout  so  damoroust 
Were  wont  to  recreate  themseives,  their  robes  lidd  by» 
Whilst  supper  by  the  coolc  was  making  ready. 

Machiavel,  in  the  8  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this  note  of  Cosmus 
Medice»,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his  time  in  Italy,  that  he  would  ^now 
and  then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was  so  much  given 
to  jesters  y  players,  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  merry,  that  he  that 
should  but  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  lightness  on 
the  other,  would  surely  say,  there  were  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  Now, 
rae  thinks  he  did  well  in  it,  though  J  Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion  that  magi- 
strates, senators,  and  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter  sports,  ne 
respublica  ludere  videatur ;  but,  as  Themistocles,  still  keep  a  stem  and  con- 
stant carriage.  I  commend  Cosmus  Medices,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus, 
then  whom  Italy  never  knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if 
^Machiavel  do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life :  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended 
him  for  dancing  beside  his  dignity  (belike  at  some  cushen  dance)  he  told 
him  again,  qui  sapit  interdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu  desipit ;  he  that  is  wise  in 
the  day,  may  dote  a  little  in  the  night.  Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of 
Pope  Leo  Decimus,  that  he  was  a  grave,  discreet,  stay'd  man,  yet  sometimes 
most  free,  and  too  open  in  his  sports.  And  'tis  not  altogether^ unfit  or  mis- 
beseeming  the  gravity  of  such  a  man,  if  that  decorum  of  time,  place,  and 
such  circumstances,  be  observed,  ™  Misce  stultitiam  consilis  brevem :  and, 
as  °he  said  in  an  epigram  to  his  wife,  I  would  have  every  man  say  to  him- 
self, or  to  his  friend. 


M oU,  «noe  in  pleasant  company*  br  chance 

I  wf^t  tbat  yon  for  company  wonld  dance : 

Width  yon  reftia'd,  and  said,  yonr  years  require, 

K<Nr,  matroo-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 

WcB,  Moo,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-lilce, 

Tkcn  trast  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron<Uke : 

TeC  so  to  you  my  lore  may  nerer  lessen, 

Am  yon.  for  choreh,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson : 

Sit  in  Cbe  diurch  as  solemn  as  a  saint } 

No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint : 


Vidle,  if  von  wUl,  your  head ;  your  soul  reveal 

To  him  that  only  wounded  soules  can  heal. 

Be  in  my  house  as  busy  as  a  bee. 

Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me ; 

Busting  in  every  comer,  gath'ring  hony : 

Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yieldeth  mony. 

•And,  when  thou  seest  my  heart  to  mirth  indine. 

Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  goodcheere  &  wine : 

Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape, 

But  be  as  wanton,  toying,  as  an  ape. 


Those  old  p  Greeks  had  their  Lubentiam  Deam,  goddess  of  Pleasance,  and 
the  Lacedsemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus,  did  Deo  Risui  sacrificare,  after 
their  wars  especially,  and  in  times  of  peace ;  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as 
it  appears  by  that  of  *i  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter 
himself;  *  because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  labours  and 
modester  life,  *JRisus  enim  Div&m  atque  hominum  est  (stema  voluptas. 
Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts. 
The  Romans,  at  every  supper,  (for  they  had  no  solemn  dinner)  used  musick, 
gladiators,  jesters,  &c.  as  *  Suetonius  relates  of  Tiberius,  Dion  of  Ck»mmodus ; 
and  so  did  the  Greeks.     Besides  musick,  in  Xenophons  Sympos.     Philippus 

>  Vakr.  Max.  cap.  8.  1U>.  8.    InterpoaitA  arundine  craribus  suia,  cum  fillis  ludens,  ab  iUdblade  risnt 
cat.  ^  Hor.  I  flominibus  ftcetis  et  ludis  puerlUbus  ultra  modnm  deditus,  adeo  ut  aicnt  in  eo  tarn 

gnvltatein  quam  Ievltat«n  considerare  Uberet,  duas  nersonaa  dtetinctas  in  eo  caae  dioeret.  iDenngla 

cviiaL  Bb.  1.  cap.  4.    Maglatratus  et  viri  graves  a  ludls  levioribns  arcendi.  k  Machiavel,  vitA  elns.    Ab 

■oleo  TCprekensus,  quod  pmt^  dignitatem  telpudiis  operam  daret,  respondet,  ftc.  '  There  u  a  time 

Sm  an  tUngs,  to  weep,  lane^  moom,  dance,  cedes.  8.  4.  *  Hor.  >  Sir  John  Harrington,  Bpigr.  M. 
•iacratia  toto  lis  Ucct  osaue  die,  Thalda  nocte  volo.  f  LU.  Oiraldus,  hist.    Deor.  syntw.  1.        «  Ub. 

2.  de  anr.  aa.  '  Eo  quoa  rians  easet  laboria  et  modeeU  victfts  coodimcntum.  •  Calcag.  epig.  *  Ciq>.  81 . 
I.ddldtob.>»lt«ur»M«l.dM.»..  •  Digitized  by  i^OOgle 
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ridendi  artifex^  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport.  Paulus  Joviiu, 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our  English 
customes,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconster,  I,  for  my  part,  will  inter- 
pret to  the  best.  "  The  whole  nation ,  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  is  most 
given  to  hanquetwg  and  feasts  ;for  they  prolong  them  many  houres  together, 
with  dainty  cheere,  exquisite  musick,  and  facete  jesters  ;  and  afterwards 
they  fall  a  dancing  and  courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  night, 
Volaterran  gives  the  same  testimony  of  this  island,  commending  our  jovial 
manner  of  entertainment,  and  good  mirth ;  and  me  thinks  he  saith  well ;  there 
is  no  harm  in  it ;  long  may  they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias 
reports  of  a  Persian  king,  Uiat  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to  play, 
sing,  and  dance  by  turns;  and  ^Lil.  Giraldus  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  that 
kept  nine  virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most  excellent  feature, 
and  sweet  voices,  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fic- 
tion of  the  nine  muses.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Africk,  most  of  our  Asiatick 
princes,  have  done  so,  and  do ;  those  Sophies,  Mogors,  Turkes,  Sec,  solace 
themselves  after  supper^  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  qute,  jucun- 
dioris  oblectamenti  caussd  (^saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  psallere  et 
saltare  consueverant ;  taking  great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and 
dance.  This  and  many  such  means,  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have 
been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as  knowing  there  is  no  better  thing  to  the 
preservation  of  mans  life.  What  shall  I  say  then,  but  to  every  mekmcholy 
man, 

'  UterecOTiTlvts  oon  triitlbufl ;  utcre  amids  I  Frast  often,  and  um  friends  not  still  so  sad, 

Qnos  nugee  et  ristis  et  Joca  salsa  Jnvant.  |  Whose  Jests  and  merriments  may  make  thee  glad. 

Use  honest  and  chast  sports,  scenical  shews,  playes,  games ;  y  accedant  juve- 
numque  chori,  mixtcsque  puellce.  And,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  concludes  an 
epistle  to  Bernard  Canisianus  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract  to 
all  good  students ;  ^Live  merrily,  O  my  friends,  free  from  cares,  perplex- 
ity, anguish,  grief  of  mind  ;    live  merrily  ;   laetitiee  coelum   vos   creavit  : 

*  again  and  again  I  request  you  to  be  merry ;  if  any  thing  trouble  your 
hearts,  or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  it ;  ^let  it  passe,  ^And 
this  I  enjoy n  you,  not  as  a  divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician  ;  for,  without 
this  mirth,  which  is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physick,  medicines,  and 
whatsoever  is  used  and  apply ed  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead, 
and  of  no  force,     Dum  fata  sinunt,  vivite  Iteti  (Seneca) :  I  say  be  merry  : 

•  *  Nee  luslbus  Tirentem, 

Viduemus  banc  jnyentam. 

It  was  Tiresias  the  prophets  counsel  to  •Menippus,  that  travelled  all  the 
world  over,  even  down  to  hell  itself,  to  seek  content,  and  his  last  farewell  to 
Menippus,  to  be  merry.  ^Contemn  the  vx)rld  (saith  he)  and  count  all  that 
is  in  it  vanity  and  toyes  :  this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long ;  be  not  curious,  or 
over  solicitous  in  any  thing,  but  with  a  well  composed  and  contented  estate 
to  enjoy  thy  self,  and  above  all  things  to  be  merry. 

Si,  MImnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  Jocisque 
Nil  est  Jucundnm,  Tlvas  in  araore  Jocisque. 

Nothing  better,  (to  conclude  with  Solomon  Eccles.  3.  22.)  then  that  a  man 
should  rejoyce  in  his  affairs,     Tis  the  same  advice  which  every  physician  in 

•Univerea  gens  snpra  mortales  caeteros  conrlvlorum  stadiostsslma.  Ea  enim  per  varias  et  exquisi- 
tas  dapes,  Interpositis  mnsicls  et  Joculatoribus,  In  multas  siepius  horas  extrahant,  ac  subindc  prodoctis 
cboreis  et  amoribus  foeminarum  indulgent,  &c.  ^  Syntag.  de  Musis.  *  Atheneus,  lib.  13  et  14.  Assi- 
duis  mulierum  ▼ocibus,  cantuque  sympbonin  palatium  Persaram  regis  totnm  personabat.  Jorins  hist, 
lib.  18.  *  ^obanus  Hessus.  '  Fracastorins.  '  Vivite  ergo  leti,  O  amid ;  proculab  angusUA, 

Thrite  Isetl.  *  Iterum  precor  et  obtestor,  viTite  Iieti ;  iUud,  quod  cor  urit,  negUgite.         ^  Letus  In  prse- 

sens  animus  quod  ultra  est  oderit  curare.    Hor.  «  He  nraa  both  sacerdos  et  medlcus.     Hec  autem  non 

tarn  ut  sacerdos,  amici,  mando  vobls,  auam  ut  medicus ;  nam  absque  hac  uni  tamquam  medldnarum  vfti, 
medicins  omnea  ad  ritam  producendam  adhibitce  moriuntur:  Tivite  leti.  ">  Locheas.  Anacreon. 

•  Lucian.  Necyomantla.  torn.  2.  'Omnia  mundananugas  festima.  Hoc  solum  totA  vitA  penequerr, 
nt,  pr«sentlbus  bene  coropositis,  minime  curiosus,  aut  ull&  in  re  solicitus,  quam  plurimura  potes  vltam 
hilarem  traducas. 
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this  case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  ^  Capivaccius  to  his :  avoid  over  much  stvdy 
amd  perturbations  of  the  finindey  andy  as  much  as  in  thee  lieSy  live  at  hearts 
ease :  Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  cardinal  Ceesius,  **  amidst  thy  se- 
rious studies  and  business,  use  jests  and  conceits,  playes  and  toyes,  and 
whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy  mind.  Nothing  better  then  mirth  and 
merry  c<»npany  in  this  malady.  ^It  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Montanus)  : 
it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity. 

Bnt  see  th^  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only 
medicine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business,  and  in 
undier  extreme,  spend  all  their  dayes  among  good  fellowes  in  a  tavern  or  an 
ale-house,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking ; 
mak-wonnS,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^qui  bibunt  solum  ranarum  morcy 
nikil  comedenteSy  like  so  many  ^gs  in  a  puddle.  'Tis  their  sole  exercise  to 
eat  and  drink ;  to  sacrifice  to  Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  M ellona,  is 
all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus  neck,  Jupiters  trinoctium,  and 
that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshuas  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust,  that 
they  might  dies  noctesgue  pergrcBcari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men 
of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to 
every  rogues  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roare  and  sing  scurrile 
songs  in  base  places. 

^Invenles  aliquem  com  percussore  jacentem, 
Pennizlum  nintis,  sat  ftiribas,  aut  ftigitivls : 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  tliat  he  would  lie  drinking 
all  day  long  with  car-men  and  tapsters  in  a  brothel-house,  is  too  frequent 
amongst  us,  with  men  of  better  note :  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  multa 
HbenSy  et  multa  voranSy  ^c,  they  drown  their  wits,  seeth  their  brains  in  ale, 
consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  temperatures,  contract 
fihfay  diseases,  rheumes,  dropsies,  calentures,  tremor,  get  swoln  juglars,  pimpled 
red  feces,  sore  eyes,  &c.  heat  their  livers,  alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their 
>U)macks,  overthrow  their  bodies,  (for  drink  drowns  more  then  the  sea  and 
afl  the  rivers  that  fell  into  it) — meer  funges  and  casks — confound  their  souls, 
'Wress  reason,  go  from  Scylla  to  Chary bdis,  and  use  that  which  is  an 
Wpi  to  their  undoing.  '  Quid  referty  morbo  an  ferro  pereamve  ruind  ? 
■When  the  black  prince  went  to  set  the  exiFd  king  of  Castile  into  his  king- 
A*ne,  there  was  a  terrible  battel  fought  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Spanish ; 
at  last  the  Spanish  fled ;  the  English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where 
*>»«  drowned  themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now 
tell  me  what  difference  is  between  drowning  and  killing  ?  As  good  be  me- 
lancholy still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  beggars.  Company,  a  sole  comfort, 
awi  an  only  remedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent,  is  their  sole  misery  and  cause 
of  perdition.  As  Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  mal<B  mulieres  me  fece- 
^^^t  malamy  evil  company  marr*d  her,  may  they  justly  complain,  bad  com- 
panions have  been  their  bane.  For,  ^malus  malum  vult,  ut  sit  sui  similis ; 
<*ne  drunkard  in  a  company,  one  *thief,  one  whoremaster,  will,  by  his  good 
will,  make  all  the  rest  as  bad  as  himself: 


«et>l 


Nocturnos  JoTM  te  formldare  Tapores, 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
^you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do;  yea,  p though  it  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  you  must  drink  venenum  pro  vino.     And  so, 

'Bndcfbdm,  spidl.  2.  de  Mani&  fol.  161.  Stadia  Uteranun  et  animi  perturbatlones  ftiglat,  et  quan- 
*"">  potest,  Jucnnde  rivat.  ^  Ub.  de  atr&  bUe.    GraTiorlbns  cnris  ludos  et  facetias  aliqnando  inter- 

JJ^  Joeot,  et  qne  solent  animum  relaxare.  <  Consil.  90.    Mala  raletudo  ancta  et  contracta  est  tris- 

*^ac  proptena  exhllaratione  animl  removenda.  J  Athen.  dipnosoph.  lib.  1.  ^  Jnren.    Sat.  8. 

B**  ■Frolssard.  hist.  Hb.  1.    Hispanl,  mm  Anglorum  vires  ferre  non  possent,  in  Aigani  se  dede- 

"**»  ac.    Prndpttes  In  flnTium  se  dederunt,  ne  in  hosuum  mantis  venirent.  ■  Ter.  •  Hot. 
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like  ^rass-hoppers,  whiJst  they  sing:  over  their  cups  all  suhudot^  they  starve 
ID  winter ;  and,  for  a  little  vain  merriment,  shall  find  a  sorrowful  reckomiig 
in  the  end. 

SECT.  in.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — A   Consolatory  Digression^  containing  the  Remedies  of  ail 
manner  of  Discontents. 

Because,  in  the  precedent  section,  I  have  made  mention  of  good  counsel, 
comfortable  speeches,  perswasion,  how  necessarily  they  are  required  to  the 
cure  of  a  discontented  or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yield, 
and  many  times  a  sole  sufficient  cure  of  Uiemselves ;  I  have  tlioyght  fit,  in 
this  following  section,  a  little  to  digress,  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  in  this 
subject)  to  collect  and  glean  a  few  remedies,  and  comfortable  speeches,  out 
of  our  best  orators,  philosophers,  divines,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  tending 
to  this  purpose.   I  confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  this  subject,  Plato, 
Seneca,  Pmtarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  Xenocrates,  Grantor, 
Lucian,  Boethius — and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Cardan,  Budeeus,  Stella, 
Petrarch,  Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.  and  they  so  weU, 
that,  as  Hierome  in  hke  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret  ingenium^  de  illorum 
posset  fontibus  irrigari,  if  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  be 
copiously  irrigated  from  those  well-springs ;  and  I  shaU  but  actum  agere.  Yet, 
because  these  tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomize,  and 
briefly  insert  some  of  their  divine  precepts,  redudng  their  voluminous  and  vast 
treatises  to  my  small  scale ;  for  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  great 
vessels  into  so  Uttle  a  creek.     And,  although  (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de 
eonsoL)    */  know  before  hand,  this  tract  of  mine  many  wUl  contemn 
and  reject ;  they  that  are  fortunate y  happy ,  and  in  flourishing  estate ^  have 
no  need  of  such  consolatory  speeches ;  they  that  are  miserable  cmd  un- 
happy ^  think  them  wnsufficient  to  ease  their  grieved  minds y  and  comfort  their 
misery ;  yet  I  will  go  on ;  for  this  must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are 
happy,  to  bring  them  to  a  moderation,  and  make  them  reflect  and  know 
themselves,  by  seeing  the  unconstancy  of  humane  felicity,  others  misery  :  and 
to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  they  will  but  attend  and  consider  of  this,  it 
cannot  choose  but  give  some  content  and  comfort.     ^*Tis  true,  no  medicine 
can  cure  all  diseases .-  some  affections  of  the  mind  are  altogether  incurable : 
yet  these  helps  of  art,  physick,  and  philosophy ,  must  not  be  contemned. 
Arrianus  and  Plotinus  are  stiffe  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  such  precepts 
can  do  little  good.    Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in  some  cases :  Uiey  will 
reject  such  speeches,  like  bread  of  stones :  Insana  stultee  mentis  hoic  solatia. 
Words  adde  no  courage  (which  *  Catiline  once  said  to  his  souldiers) :  a  cap- 
tains oration  doth  not  make  a  coward  a  valiant  man :  and,  as  Job  •^feelingly 
said  to  his  friends,  you  are  but  miserable  comforters  all.    Tis  to  no  purpose, 
in  that  vulgar  phrase,  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  ftEmiiliar 
sayings :  as  *  Plinius  Secundus,  being  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  the  de- 
parture of  his  dear  friend  Cornelius  Rufus  a  Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his 
fellow  Tiro  in  like  case,  adhibe  solatia,  sed  nova  aliqua,  sedfortia,  qua  au- 
dierim  nunquam,  legerim  nunquam :  nam  qu<B  audivi,  qu<B  legi,  omnia  tanto 
dolore  superantur  ;  either  say  something  that  I  never  read  nor  heard  of  be- 
fore, or  else  hold  thy  peace.     Most  men  will  here  except,  trivial  consolations 

•  lAb.  de  lib.  propriis.  Hoa  Ubros  ido  multofl  speraere ;  nam  felices  Us  m  non  indigene  putant,  infielicei 
ad  aoUtioiiem  miaerie  non  anfficcre.  Et  tamen  felidbua  moderaktooem,  dam  inconatantiam  humang  Mid' 
tatb  docent,  preatant :  ini^licea,  ai  omnia  recte  nstimaoe  velint,  felioea  reddere  poaaont.  ^  Naltattn 

medtcaanentam  omnes  aanara  potest }  aunt  affectua  animl  qui  proraus  aunt  inaanaWlea ;  non  tamen  artto 
opus  aperni  debet,  aut  medicina,  aut  philoaophin.  «  Salluat.  Verba  vlxtatem  non  addunt,  nee  impert* 
torla  oratio  fadt  h  timido  fortem.       '  Job,  cap.  16.       •  Epiat.  12.  Ub.  1 . 
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ordinary  speeches,  and  known  perswasions,  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small 
force ;  what  can  any  man  say  that  hath  not  been  said  ?  to  what  end  are  such 
paraenetical  discourses  ?  you  may  as  soon  remove  mount  Caucasus,  as  alter 
swne  mens  affections.  Yet  sure  I  think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good, 
comfort  and  ease  a  little :  though  it  be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it ;  and 
upon  that  hope,  I  will  adventure.  '  Non  mens  hie  sermOy  tis  not  my  speech 
this,  but  of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Austin,  Bernard,  Christ,  and  his 
apostles.  If  I  make  nothing,  as  ^  Montaigne  said  in  like  case,  I  will  mar 
nothing ;  tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  study;  I  hope  I  shall  do  no  body  wrong 
to  speak  what  I  think,  and  deserve  not  blame  in  imparting  my  mind.  If  it 
be  not  for  thy  ease,  it  may  be  for  my  own  ;  so  Tully,  Cardan,  and  Boethius 
wrote  de  consoL  as  well  to  help  themselves,  as  others.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I 
will  essay. 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  generall  or  particular ;  generall  are 
wars,  plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epi- 
demical diseases,  which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities  :  or  peculiar 
to  private  men,  **  as  cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want, 
sickness,  orbities,  injuries,  abuses,  &c.  generally  all  discontent :  '  homines 
quaiifnur  Jortunce  salo :  no  condition  free :  qutsque  suos  patimur  manes. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollity,  there  is  some  grudging,  some 
complaint ;  as  J  he  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a  glucupicron,  a  bitter-sweet  pas- 
sion, bony  and  gall  mixt  together ;  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent ;  who 
can  deny  it?  If  all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity, all  distressed,  then,  as  Cardan  infers,  ^  who  art  thou,  that  hopest  to  go 
free  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  grieve,  thou  art  a  mortall  man,  and  not  governor 
of  the  world? 

Ferre,  qnam  sortem  patinntur  omnes, 
NemorecoMt; 

^ifit  be  common  to  all,  why  should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  then  an- 
other ?  If  thou  alone  wert  distressed,  it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less 
to  be  indured  :  but,  when  the  calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this, 
thou  hast  more  fellows :  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris :  'tis  not  thy 
sole  case ;  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so  impatient  ?  °*  /,  but  alas  we  are 
more  miserable  then  others:  what  shall  we  do?  Besides  private  miseries ^ 
we  live  in  perpetuallfear,  and  danger  of  common  enemies:  we  have  Bellonas 
whips,  andpittifull  out-cry  es,  for  epithalamiums ;  for  pleasant  music  k,  that 
fearfull  noise  of  ordnance,  drums,  and  warlike  trumpets,  still  sounding  in 
our  eares ;  instead  of  nvptiall  torches,  we  have  firing  of  towns  and  cities  : 
for  triumphs,  lamentations ;  for  joy,  teares.  **  So  it  is,  and  so  it  was,  and 
ever  will  be.  He  that  refuseth  to  see  and  hear,  to  suffer  thiSy  is  not  fit  to  live 
in  this  world,  and  knows  not  the  common  condition  of  all  men,  to  whom^  so 
long  cts  they  live,  with  a  reciprocall  course,  joyes  and  sorrows  are  annexed, 
and  succeed  one  another.  It  is  inevitable ;  it  may  not  be  avoided ;  and  why 
then  shouldst  thou  be  so  much  troubled?  Grave  nihil  est  homini  quodfert 
necessitas,  as  ®  Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet :  that  which  is  necessary,  can- 

'  Hot.  (  Lib.  3.  Essays,  cap.  6.  ^  Alium  paupertas,  aliom  orbltas,  hnnc  morbi,  illam  timor, 
aUnai  Iq}ai1«i»  hunc  InskUse,  Oluni  uxor,  filll,  dlstrabimt.  Cardan.  '  Bo«thhiB,  1. 1.  met.  5.  J  Apu- 
ktos,  4.  Sorid.  Nihil  homhii  tam  prospere  datum  dlTinltus,  quln  el  admixtum  sit  allquld  .dlfflcnltatls :  in 
*       ' — *-       *^ "*"■  »r 


I  qirfqoe  laetittft  snbest  qundam  quertmonla,  co^jugatlone  quAdam  mellis  et  fellls.  ■  SI 

OBBCS  pKBantor,  <|ais  tu  es,  qui  BtAxu  evadere  cnpis  ab  eA  lege  quae  nemlnem  prseteiit  ?  Cur  te  non  im- 
mortaiem  ftictam,  et  untversi  orbis  regem  fieri,  non  doles  ?  '  Puteanus,  «>.  76.  Neque  cnlquam  pre- 

eipae  dcrtcndnm  eo  qood  aecldit  uniTersls.  *  Lorchan.  Gallobelglcns,  lib.  3.  Anno  1596.  de  Be^. 

Sed  dieu  i  Inqnls ;  eoge  1  quid  agemus  ?  ubi  pro  epitbalamlo  Bellonn  flagellnm,  pro  muslci  hannonlA 
tcRlMlhun  Htuonun  et  tubamm  aiuHas  dangorem,  pro  tsedis  nuptiaUbus,  Tilliurum,  pagomm,  urblum  vldeas 
iaeeadla;  obi  pro  JuUlo  lamcnta,  pro  risn  fletus,  aCrem  complent.  ■  Ita  est  proftctO)  et  aulsquis 

hmc  yUen  abouls,  hnlc  siecnlo  panun  aptns  es }  aut  potius  nostraram  omidom  coodltionem  tgaonm, 
quAiM  fectptoco  qiiodam  nexu  l0ta  trtstibus,  tristia  lietls,  Inrlcem  socccdnnt.  •  In  Tusc.  f  Tctere 

poCtA. 
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not  be  grievous.  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this,  p  that^  whether  thou 
wilt  or  no,  it  must  be  indured:  make  a  rertue  of  necessity,  and  conform  thy 
self  to  undergo  it.  *>  Si  longa  est  levis  est:  si  gravis  est^  brevis  est ;  if  it  b« 
long,  'tis  light ;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last ;  it  will  away ;  dies  dolorem  minwt^ 
and,  if  nought  else,  yet  time  will  wear  it  out ;  custome  will  ease  it : »"  oblivion 
is  a  common  medicme  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefes,  and  detriments  what- 
soever ;  ^and,  when  they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes  of  infelicity, 
it  makes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  us  ;  *  atque  hcBC  olim  meminisse 
juvabit :  the  privation  and  want  of  a  thing  many  times  makes  it  more  pleasant 
and  delightsome  then  before  it  was.  We  must  not  think,  the  happiest  of  us 
all,  to  escape  here  without  some  misfortunes, 

" Usque  adeo  nolU  cat  tlncam  roluptaa, 

SoUcitiunqae  aliqaid  lietis  interrenit. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike  :  "  those  heavenly  bodies  indeed  are  freely 
carried  in  their  orbes  without  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue 
their  course  for  innumerable  ages,  and  make  their  conversions  :  but  men  are 
urged  with  many  difficulties,  and  have  divers  hindrances,  oppositions,  still 
crossing,  interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires ;  and  no  mortall  man  is 
free  from  this  law  of  nature.  We  must  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  things 
answer  our  expectation,  to  have  a  continuance  of  good  success  and  fortunes  : 
Fortuna  nunquam  perpetuo  est  bona.  And,  as  Minutius  Felix  the  Roman 
consul  told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with  his  good  fortunes,  look  not 
for  that  success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  :  ''it  never  yet  happened  to  any  man 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according 
to  his  desire,  or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse.  Even  so  it 
fell  out  to  him  as  he  foretold ;  and  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness  of 
Augustus:  though  he  were  Jupiters  almoner,  Plutos  treasurer,  Neptunes 
admiral,  it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades  fortune,  Narsetes, 
that  great  Gonsalvus,  and  most  famous  mens,  that,  as  *  Jovius  concludes,  it 
is  almost  fatall  to  great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otheruHse  cir- 
cumvented with  envy  and  malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contumeliously . 
Tis  so,  still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be : 

nihil  est  ab  omnI  I     There**  no  perfection  is  so  absolate. 

Parte  beatum :  |     That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  alteration;  and,  so 
long  as  thou  livest  upon  earth,  look  not  for  other,  y  Thou  shalt  not  here 
finde  peaceable  and  chear full  day es,  quiet  times, but  rather  cloudes,stormes, 
calumnies:  such  is  our  fate.  And,  as  those  errant  planets,  in  their  distinct 
orbes,  have  their  severall  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde, 
in  apogeo,  perigeo,  orientaU,  occidentall,  combust,  ferall,  free,  and,  as  our 
astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes  and  debilities,  by  reason  of  those  good 
and  bad  irradiations,  conferred  to  each  others  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their 
terms,  houses,  case,  detriments,  &c.  so  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world,  ebbe 
and  flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead  a  troublesome  life,  subject  to 
many  accidents  and  casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities,  as 
well  from  our  selves  as  others. 

Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  then  the  rest ;  other  men 

p  Cardan,  lib.  1.  de  consol.  Est  consolaUonis  genus  non  lere,  quod  a  necessitate  fit,  sire  fieras,  sive  non 
feras,  ferendum  est  tamen.  <i  Seneca.  '  Omni  doiori  tempus  eat  medldna ;  ipsum  luctnm  ezstingiiit; 
iqjurias  delet ;  omnis  mail  oblivionem  adfert.  •  Habet  hoc  quoque  commodum  omnia  infelicitas ;  snavlo- 
rem  ritam,  cum  abierit,  relinqiilt.  *  Virg.  «  Ovid.  *  Lorchan.    Sunt  naroqne  infera  superis, 

humana  terrenis,  longe  dlsparla.    Etenira  btttn  mentes  ferantur  libere,  et  sine  ullo  impedimento :  stellie, 
eethereique  orbes,  cursus  et  conTersiones  suas  jam  ssMnilis  Innumerabilibns  constantissime  conficiunt: 


rerum  homines  magnis  angiistiis.    Neque  hac  naturoe  lege  est  quisquam  mortalium  sohitus.  '^  PionT- 

sins  Hallcar.  lib.  8.    Non  enim  unquam  conUglt,  nee  post  homines  natos  invenies  qnemquamf  cul  omnia 
ex  animi  sententift  successerint,  ita  ut  null&  In  re  fortuna  sit  ei  adversaU.  >  Vlt.  Gonsalvi,  lib.  ult.    Ut 


ducibus  fetale  sit  clarissimis,  aut  culpft  ku&  aut  secus,  circtimveniri  maliliii  ct  invidiA,  ImminntAque  digni- 
tate  per  contumeliam  mori.  r  In  tenia  punim  ilium  Rtherem  non  invenies,  et  ventos  sermos ;  nimbos 

potius,  procellas,  calumniaa.    Lips.  cent.  misc.  ep.  8. 
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are  happy  io  respect  of  thee ;  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine ; 
tboa  aJone  art  unhappy  ;  none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said, 
'all  the  men  in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together ^ 
of  body,  minde,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all 
those  common  calamities  ofbeggery,  want,  servitude,  imprisonment,  and  lay 
them  on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alik^,  and  take 
tky  portion,  or  be  ca  thou  art  ?  Without  question,  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou 
art,    U  some  Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content, 


Well,  be't  IO  then  :  joa,  muter  loaldiery 
Shall  be  a  merd&ant }  you,  >lr  lawyer, 
A  conntry  gentleman ;  go  you  to  thla. 
That  side  you  j  why  stand  ye  ?  It*s  well  as  *tis. 


*Jtm  fedam  qnod  TuMa }  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 
Mcrcatorj  tn,  oonaoltus  modo,  rustlcus :  hfaic  70s, 
Vot  hhic  mutatis  dlacedlte  partlbus.    Ela ) 
Qsidatatis?  NoUnt. 

^ Every  man  knowes  his  own,  but  not  others  defects  and  miseries;  and  'tis 
the  nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  misfortunes, 
not  to  examine  or  consider  other  mens,  not  to  confer  themselves  with  others ; 
to  recount  their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
they  have ;  to  ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their 
prosperity,  not  what  they  have,  but  what  they  want ;  to  look  still  on  them 
that  go  before,  but  not  on  those  infinite  numbers  that  come  after ;  ^  whereas 
Many  a  man  would  think  himself  in  heaven,  a  petty  prince,  tf  he  had  but 
the  least  part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so  much  repinest  at,  abhorrest,  and 
accountest  a  most  vile  and  wretched  estate.  How  many  thousands  want 
that  which  thou  hast !  how  many  myriades  of  poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such 
as  work  day  and  night  in  cole-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a 
poor  living,  of  such  as  labour  in  body  and  minde,  hve  in  extreme  anguish, 
and  pam,  all  which  thou  art  free  from !  Ofortunatos  nimium,bona  si  sua  n6rint! 
Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy 
happiness.  Hem  carendo,  non  fruendo,  cognoscimus ;  when  thou  shaft 
hereafter  come  to  want  that  which  thou  now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art 
weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  'tis  past,  thou  wilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy ; 
uul,  after  a  little  misse,  wish  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  hadst  the  same  content 
again,  nught*st  lead  but  such  a  Ufe ;  a  world  for  such  a  life :  the  remembrance 
of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then  :  ^  rest  satisfied ;  desine,  intuensque  in  alio- 
rum  infortunia,  solare  mentem ;  comfort  thy  self  with  other  mens  misfortunes  ; 
and,  as  the  moldiwarpe  in  iEsop  told  the  fox,  complaming  for  want  of  a  tail, 
and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacete,  quando  me  oculis  captum  videtis ; 
you  complain  of  toies ;  but  I  am  blinde ;  be  quiet ;  I  say  to  thee  be  thou  sa- 
tisfied. It  is  •  recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a  generall  consent  they  went 
to  drown  themselves,  out  of  a  feeling  of  their  misery  :  but,  when  they  saw  a 
company  of  frogs  more  fearfuU  then  they  were,  they  began  to  take  courage 
and  coinfort  again.     Confer  thine  estate  with  others. 

similes  alloram  respice  casus ; 

Mltfais  ista  feres. 

Be  content,  and  rest  satisfied ;  for  thou  art  well  in  respect  of  others;  be  thankful 
for  that  thou  hast,  that  God  hath  done  for  thee;  he  hath  not  made  thee  a 
monster;  a  beast,  a  base  creature,  as  he  might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such 
a  man ;  consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art  full  well  as  thou  art.  ^  Quidquid  vult, 
habere  nemo  potest :  no  man  can  have  what  he  will ;  illud  potest  nolle,  quod 
non  kabet ;  he  may  chuse  whether  he  will  desire  that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy 
k>t  is  fidne :  make  the  best  of  it.  ^Ifwe  should  all  sleep  at  all  times,  (as 
Endymion  is  said  to  have  done)  who  then  were  happier  then  his  fellow  ? 

*  SI  oones  homines  sua  mala  suasqne  curas  In  nnum  cumulum  conferrent,  seqnls  dlvlsnil  portlonlbosy 
^  *Hor.  ser.  lib.  1.  ^  Quod  unusquisciue  pnmria  mala  novit,  aliorum  ncadat,  in  canssA  est,  ut  se 
later  alios  miaeram  putet.  Cardan,  lib.  8.  de  consol.  Plutarch  de  consol.  ad  ApoUonium.  •  Quam 
■altos  putas  qui  se  colo  pnndmos  putarent,  totldem  regulos,  si  de  ftntunn  tns  reUquils  pars  Us  minima 
entfa^at.  Botth.  de  coosoL  Ub.  3.  pros.  4.  <  Heslod.  Esto  quod  es ;  quod  sunt  aUl,  sine  qoemUbet 
ose.  Quod  non  es,  noUs ;  quod  potes  esse,  veils.  «.£sopl<kb.  'Seneca.  i  Sl  doraUrent  semper 
rnaes,  imUns  alio  felidor  esset.    Card.        ^  Seneca,  de  Irft. 
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Our  Life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream ;  and,  while  we  look  about,  ^  immortalitas 
adest,  eternity  is  at  hand.  *  Our  life  is  a  pilgrimage  on  earth  which  wise  men 
passe  with  great  alacrity.  If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow,  want,  distresse,  in  pain 
or  sicknesse,  think  of  Uiat  of  our  apostle;  God  chastiseth  them  whom  he 
loveth.  They  that  sowe  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy^  Psal.  126.  6.  As  the 
fornace  pr&veth  the  potters  vessell,  so  doth  temptation  trie  mens  thoughts^ 
Eccl.  25.  5.  *Tis  for  J  thy  good  :  periisses,  nisi  periisses  :  hadst  thou  not  been 
so  visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  undone.  As  gold  in  the  fire  y  so  men  are 
tried  in  adversity.  Tribulatio  ditat :  and,  Which  Camerarius  hath  well  sha- 
dowed in  an  embleme  of  a  thresher  and  corn, 

81  tritim  ab^  paleU  rant  abdita  grana :  I  As  threshing  aeparates  from  atrair  the  com. 

Not  enx  muodania  scparat  li  pakls.  |  By  croaiet  from  the  worids  chaffe  are  we  boia. 

Tis  the  very  same  which  ^  Chrysostome  comments,  horn.  2.  in  3.  Mat.  Com 
is  not  separated  but  by  thresliing^  nor  men  from  worldly  impediments^  but  by 
tribulaiion,  Tis  that  which  *  Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser  4.  de  immort,  Tu 
that  which™  Hierom,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate ;  so  we  are  catechised  for 
eternity,  Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuates,  Nocumentum  documentum  ; 
'tis  that  which  all  the  world  rings  into  our  ears.  Deus  unicum  habetfilium 
sine  peccato,  nullum  sineflagello:  God,  saith  <*  Austin,  hath  one  son  with- 
out sin,  none  without  correction.  ^  An  expert  sea-man  is  tried  in  a  tempest ^ 
a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battlcy  a  valiant  man  in  adversity ,  a 
Christian  in  tentation  and  misery.  (Basil,  hom.  8.)  We  are  sent  as  so  many 
souldiers  into  this  world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil ;  our  life  is  a  war- 
fare ;  and  who  knows  it  not  ?  p  Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  h  terris  via  :  "^  and 
therefore  peradventure  this  world  here  is  made  troublesome  unto  us,  that,  as 
Gregory  notes,  we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget  whither 
we  are  going, 

'  Ite,  nunc  fortes,  obi  celta  magni  I         Terga  nudatis  ?  raperata  tdlns 

Dndi  exempli  via :  car  inertes  |  Sidera  donat. 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome,  and  you  in  misery, 
in  many  grievances,  on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects, 
sweet  smels,  delightsome  tastes,  musick,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  ^c.  to  recreate 
your  senses.  Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  dejected,  con- 
temned ;  yet  comfort  thy  self,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wildemesse,  •  God 
sees  thee  :  he  takes  notice  of  thee :  there  is  a  God  above  that  can  vindicate 
thy  cause,  that  can  relieve  thee.  And  surely,  ^  Seneca  thinks,  he  takes  de- 
light in  seeing  thee.  The  gods  are  well  pleased  when  they  see  great  men 
contending  with  adversity,  as  we  are  to  see  men  fight,  or  a  man  with  a  beast. 
But  these  are  toyes  in  respect :  "  behold,  saith  he,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  God  ; 
a  good  man  contented  with  his  estate,  A  tyrant  is  the  best  sacriflce  to 
Jupiter,  as  the  ancients  held,  and  his  best  object  a  contented  minde.  For 
thy  part  then,  rest  satisfied ;  cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  burden  on  him  ; 
rely  on  him ;  ^  trust  in  him ;  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give 
thee  thine  hearts  desire  :  say  with  David,  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in 
troubles  ready  to  be  found  (Psal.  46.  1.)  :  for  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  mount  Sion,  which  cannot  be  removed  (Psal.  125.  1,  2.) :  as  the 
mountains  are  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  about  his  people ,  from  hence* 
forth  and  for  ever, 

<  Plato,  Axlocho.  An  Ignoras  yitam  hanc  peregrinationem.  Sec.  qnam  aaplentes  cum  gaudio  percurrant  ? 
i  Sic  ezpedit.  Medicua  non  dat  qnod  patiens  rult,  sed  quod  Ipse  bonum  sclt.  ^  Fhunentum  non  egic- 
dltur  n&i  trituratum,  &c.  '  Non  est  poena  damnantis,  sed  flagellum  corrigentls.  ■•  Ad  hereditatem ' 
fitemam  sic  eradlmur.       ■  Conliess.  6.       •  Naudemm  tempestas,  athletam  stadium,  doram  pugna,  mag- 

nttimnm  ffalamit— ^  fihrttiimm  vmra  tiitatin  prohat  mt  OTrrnnJiMt.         P  Sen.  Here.  ftlT.         4  IdsO  Deos  as- 

perum  fedt  iter,  ne,  dnm  ddcotantur  In  riA,  obllyiscantor  eonim  qu»  sunt  in  patriA.  '  Bo^thins,  1.  5. 
met.  ult.  ■BoCth.  pro  nit.  Manet  spectator  cunctonun  desnper  prsesdns  Deos,  btmls  preemla,  mails 
suppUda,  dlspensaos.  *  I4b  de  prorid.  Voluptatem  caplant  1)11,  siquando  magnos  vlroe  coUoctantes 
cum  calamltste  vkieftt.  "  Ecoe  spectacnhim  Deo  dignom,  vlr  fbrtla  maul  Dntnnft  composltus.  •  1  Pet. 
6.7.    Psal.  66.  22. 
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MEMB.  II. 
Deforvdty  of  body,  sicknesse,  basenesse  of  birth,  peculiar  Discontents. 

Pabticular  discontents  and  grievances  are  either  of  body,  minde,  or 
fortune,  which,  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  melancholy,  and  ^ 
many  great  inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  counseil  and  perswasion 
may  he  eased  or  expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies, 
is  hmenesse,  crookednesse,  deafhesse,  blindnesse,  be  they  innate  or  acci- 
dental], t<»ture  many  men ;  yet  this  may  comfort  them,  that  those  imper- 
iections  of  the  body  do  not  a  whit  blemish  the  soul,  or  hinder  the  opera- 
tkrns  of  it,  but  rather  help  and  much  increase  it.  Thou  art  lame  of  body, 
deformed  to  the  eye ;  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  thou  maist  be  a  good,  a 
wise,  upri^t,  honest  man.  ^  Seldome,  saith  Plutarch,  honesty  and  beauty 
iwtU  together ;  and  oftentimes,  under  a  thread-bare  coat,  Ues  an  excellent 
Qodentanding :  Steps  sub  attritd  latitat  sapientia  veste.  'Cornelius 
Hnssns,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy,  when  he  came  first  into  the  pulpit 
of  Venice,  was  so  much  contenmed  by  reason  of  his  outside,  a  little,  lean, 
poore,  dejected,  person,  y  they  were  all  ready  to  leave  the  church ;  but, 
when  they  heard  his  voice,  they  did  admire  him ;  and  happy  was  that 
Koator  could  injoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to  his  house.  A  silly 
ie^w  to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty,  then  he  that  struts  it 
out,  ampullis  j€u:tans,  Sfc,  grandia  gradiens,  and  is  admired  in  the  worlds 
opinion.  Vilis  sape  cadus  nobile  nectar  habet :  the  best  wine  comes  out 
of  an  old  vessel!.  How  many  deformed  princes,  kings,  empeiours,  could 
I  reckon  up,  philosophers,  orators  ?  Hannibal  had  one  eye,  Appius  Claudus, 
Tmioleon,  blinde,  Muleasses  king  of  Tunis,  John  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
Tvesias  the  prophet.  '  The  night  hath  his  pleasure ;  and,  for  the  losse 
of  that  one  sense,  such  men  are  commonly  recompensed  in  the  rest :  they 
have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts,  musick,  and  many  recreations ; 
much  happines,  great  wisdom,  as  TuUy  well  dlscourseth  in  his  *Tusculan 
Questions.  Homer  was  blinde;  yet  who  (saith  he)  made  more  accurate, 
lively,  or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes  ?  Democritus  was  blinde ; 
yet,  as  Laertius  writes  of  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides;  as 
^  Plato  concludes,  turn  sane  mentis  oculus  acute  incipit  cemere,  guum 
primum  corporis  oculus  deflorescit:  when  our  bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  gene- 
rally the  eyes  of  our  soul  see  best.  Some  philosophers  and  divines  have 
efirated  themselves,  and  put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better  to  contem- 
plate. //Angelus  Politianus  had  a  tetter  in  his  nose  continually  running, 
fulsome  b  company ;  yet  no  man  so  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  worl^. 
^8ope  was  crooked,  Socrates  pur-blinde,  long-legged,  hairy;  Democritus 
wkboed,  Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  ugly  to  behold ;  yet  shew  me  so  many 
flourishing  urits,  such  divine  spirits :  Horace,  a  little  blear-eyed  contempti- 
ble fellow ;  yet  who  so  sententious  and  wise  ?  Marcilius  Ficinus,  Faber  Stapu- 
leasis,  a  couple  of  dwarfes ;  ^  Melancthon  a  short,  hard-favoured  man :  par- 
M«  erat,  sed  magnus  erat,  ^c.  yet  of  incomparable  parts  all  three.  ^  Igna- 
tius Loiola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  an  hurt  he  received 
in  his  leg  at  Ae  siege  of  Pampclona,  the  chief  town  of  Navarre  in  Spaine, 
unit  for  wars,  and  lessc  serviceable  at  court,  upon  that  accident  betook  him- 
self to  his  beaids,  and  by  those  means  got  more  honour  than  ever  he  should 
have  done  with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  propemes  of  person.     *  Vulnusnon 

*Bin>  flid>  eodem  bve  bopestts  et  fbnna  habitant.  '  Joaephns  Mussua,  vitfl  ejus,  y  Homando  brtvia, 
"■fflrnfuf,  iiifibr»  bomlotoV  ftc.  Ad  atnporem  c>)ii8  erndltionein  eteloquo^tlam  adiniratl  sunt.  *  Nox 
kabct  ama  ▼olopCates.  'lib.  9.  ad  flnem.  Cocoa  poteat  ease  aaplena  et  beatna,  fee,  *>  In  CooTiylo, 
Ub.  2&.       •  Joachtmiia  Caoierarhia,  ylt  c;)ua.       ^  Bn>er.  vlt.  ejus.       •  Macrobius. 
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penetrat  animam ;  a  wound  burls  not  the  soul.  Gralba  the  emp^rour  was 
crook-backed,  Epictetus  lame ;  tbat  great  Alexander  a  little  man  of  stature ; 
'Augustus  Cttsar  of  tbe  same  pitch ;  Agesilaiis  despicabili  formd  ;  Bocchans 
a  most  deformed  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  '  yet  (as  Diodorus  Siculus  records 
of  him)  in  wisdome  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessours.  A.  Dom. 
1306,  ^  Uladeslaus  Cubitalis,  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland,  reigned  and  fought 
more  victorious  battels,  then  any  of  his  long-shanked  predecessours.  NulUtm 
virtus  respuit  staturam :  vertue  refuseth  no  stature ;  and  commonly  your 
great  vast  bodies,  and  fine  features,  are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  spirits. 
What's  in  them  ?  '  Quid  nisi  pondus  iners,  stolidaque  feroda  mentis  ? 
what  in  Otus  and  Ephialtes  (Neptunes  sons  in  Homer)  nine  akers  long? 


-i  Qui,  ut  magnuB  Orion, 


Cnm  pedes  Incedit,  medil  per  rnayima  Nerel 
Stagna  Tiam  flndena,  humero  auperemioei  undaa : 

what  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  CaHgula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zanzummins, 
or  giganticall  Anakims,  heavie,  vast,  barbarous  lubbers  ? 

si  membra  tibl  dant  grandia  Parcte, 

Mentiaegea. 

Their  body  (saith  ^  Lemnius)  is  a  burden  to  them,  and  their  spirits  not  so 
lively,  nor  they  so  erect  and  merry  :  Non  est  in  magno  corpore  mica  salis. 
A  little  diamond  is  more  worth  then  a  rocky  mountain  :  which  made  Alexan- 
der Aphrodisiceus  positively  conclude,  the  lesser,  the  ^  wiser,  because  the  soul 
was  much  contracted  in  such  a  body.  Let  Bodine  (in  his  5.  c.  method,  hist,) 
plead  the  rest :  the  lesser  they  are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally 
the  finest  wits.  And  for  boddy  stature,  which  some  so  much  admire,  and 
goodly  presence,  'tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  great  men  are  proper  and 

tall,  Tyrant, caput  inter  nubila  condunt ;  but  belli  pusilli,  little  men  are 

pretty :  Sed  si  bellus  homo  est  Cofta,  pusillus  homo  est.  Sickness,  dis- 
eases, trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause.  ■*  It  may  be  'tis  for  the  good 
of  their  souls:  pars  fati  fuit:  the  flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit;  that 
which  hurts  the  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sicknesse  is  the  mother 
of  modesty,  putteth  us  in  mmde  of  our  mortality ;  and,  when  we  are  in 
the  full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the  ear,  and 
maketh  us  know  ourselves.  ■*  Pliny  calls  it  the  sum  of  philosophy,  if  we 
could  but  perform  that  in  our  health,  which  we  promise  in  our  sicknesse. 
Quum  infrmi  sumus,  optimi  sumus ;  for  what  sick  man  (as  ^Secundus 
expostulates  with  Rufus)  was  ever  lascivious,  covetous,  or  ambitious  ?  he 
envies  no  man,  admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth  no  man,  listens 
not  after  lyes  and  tales,  Sfc,  And,  were  it  not  for  such  gentle  remem- 
brances, men  would  have  no  moderation  of  themselves ;  they  would  be  worse 
then  tigers,  wolves,  and  lions :  who  should  keep  them  in  awe  ?  Princes,  mas^ 
ters,  parents,  magistrates,  judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  meanes 
cannot  contain  us;  but  a  little  sicknesse  (as  P(]lhrysostome  observes)  will  correct 
andamend  us.  And  therefore,  with  good  discretion,  ^  Jovianus  Pontanus  caused 
this  short  sentence  to  be  engraven  on  his  tombe  in  Naples  :  Labour,  sorrow, 
grief,  sicknesse,  want  and  woe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  bear  that  supersti- 

f  Saeton.  c.  7.  9.       ( lib.  1.    Corpore  ezUi  et  deapecto,  sed  ingenio  et  prudentJA  longe  ante  ae  ragea 
cAteroa  prsTeniena.  ^  Alexander  Gaguinua,  bltt.  Polandto.     Corpore   panrua  enun,  coMto  tIx 

alitor  uno  :  Sed  tamen  in  parvo  corpore  magnua  eram.        *  Orid.         I  Virg.  JBn.  10.  ^  lib.  % 

cap  20.    Oneri  eat  illia  corporia  molea,  et  apiritua  mlnua  Tividi.  '  Corpore  brevea  prudentknea,  qnna 

coarctota  alt  anlma.     Ingenio  poUet,  cui  vim  natura  negayit.  ■■  Muhia  ad  aahitem  anim»  pnMMt 

corporia  asgritudo.  Petrarch.  ■  Ub.  7.  Summa  eat  totiua  philoaophin,  ai  talea,  &c.  •  Plinhia,  epiat. 
7.  Ub.  Qnem  infirmum  libido  aoUcitat,  aut  avaritia,  ant  honorea  ?  nemini  invldet,  neminem  mintor, 
neminem  deaptdt,  aermone  maligno  non  alitor.  9  Non  terret  princepa,  magiater,  parena.  Judex ; 
at  »gritado  auperveniena  omnia  correxit.  i  Nat.  Chytneua,  Europ.  ddkUf .  Labor,  dolor,  agrftndo, 
loctna,  aenrire  anperbia  dominla,  Juguro  ferre  saperatitionla,  quoa  babet  caroa  tepdlre,  ftc  condimenta 
▼It«  aunt. 
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tious  yokcy  and  bury  your  dearest  friends,  ^c.  are  the  sawces  of  our  life. 
U  thy  disease  be  continuate  and  painfull  to  thee,  it  will  not  surely  last :  and 
m  light  affliction,  which  is  hut  for  a  moment,  causeth  unto  us  a  far  more 
excellent  and  etemall  weight  of  glory  (2  Cor.  4. 17):  bear  it  with  patience : 
women  endure  much  sorrow  in  childbed,  and  yet  they  will  not  contain ;  and 
tfaoae  that  are  barren,  wish  for  this  pain :  be  couragious  :  ^ there  is  as  much 
valomr  to  be  shewed  in  thy  bed,  as  in  an  army  or  at  a  sea-fight :  aut  vincc' 
tur,  aut  vincet;  thou  shalt  be  rid  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  his 
eomse;  thy  minde  is  not  any  way  disabled.  Bilibaldus  Pirkimerus,  sena- 
tor to  Charles  the  fifth,  ruled  all  Germany,  lying  most  part  of  his  days  sick 
of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  Tlie  more  violent  my  torture  is,  the  lesse  it  will 
continue :  and,  though  it  be  severe  and  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thy  self, 
as  martyrs  do,  with  honour  and  immortality.  *That  famous  philosopher 
Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  paine  of  stone  and  coUick,  as  a  man  might 
endore,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of  immortality ;  the  joy  of  his  soul 
for  kis  rare  inventions  repelled  the  pain  of  his  bodily  torments, 

Basenesse  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if 
they  be  wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a  common- wealth  : 
then,  (as  ^he  observes)  if  their  birth  be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and 
to  t^ir  fellowes,  they  are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some 
scorn  their  own  father  and  mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  rest 
of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  come  near  them, 
when  they  are  in  their  pomp,  accounting  it  a  scandal  to  their  greatness,  to 
have  such  beggarly  begmnings.  Simon,  in  Lucian,  having  now  got  a  little 
wealth,  changed  his  name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so 
many  beggars  of  his  kin,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  born, 
because  nobody  should  point  at  it.  Others  buy  titles,  coats  of  armes,  and 
by  all  means  screw  themselves  into  ancient  families,  falsifying  pedegrees, 
esurping  scutchions,  and  all  because  they  would  not  seem  to  be  base.  The 
reason  is,  for  that  this  gentility  is  so  much  admired  by  a  company  of  out- 
sides,  and  such  honour  attributed  unto  it,  as  amongst  "Germans,  French- 
men, and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the  commonalty,  and  will  not  suffer 
them  to  match  with  them ;  they  depresse,  and  make  them  as  so  many  asses, 
to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk  and  fallings  out,  the  most  oppro- 
brious and  scurrile  name  we  can  fasten  upon  a  man,  or  first  give,  is  to  call 
him  base  rogue,  beggarly  rascall,  and  the  hke :  whereas,  in  my  judgement, 
this  ought,  of  all  other  grievances,  to  trouble  men  least.  Of  all  vanities 
and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest ;  for  what  is  it  they  crack  so 
much  of,  and  challenge  such  superiority,  as  if  they  were  demi-gods  ?  Birth  ? 
Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri  ?  It  is  non  ens,  a  meer  flash,  a 
ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of  nought.  Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate, 
progresse,  ending  of  gentry;  and  then  tell  me  what  it  is.  ''Oppression, 
fraud,  cosening,  usury,  knavery,  baudery,  murther  and  tyranny,  are  the  be- 
ginning of  many  ancient  families.  ^  One  hath  been  a  blood-sucker,  a  parri- 
cide, the  death  of  many  a  silly  soul  in  some  unjust  quarrels,  seditions,  made 
many  an  orphan  and  poor  widow  ;  and  for  that  he  is  made  a  lord  or  an  earl, 
and  his  posterity  gentlemen  for  ever  after.  Another  hath  been  a  bawd,  a 
pander  to  some  great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  *  prostituted  himself,  his  wife, 
daughter,  to  some  lascivious  prince ;  and  for  that  he  is  exalted.     Tiberius 

'  Noa  tarn  nuui  quam  prcelto  ^rtus,  eUam  lecto  ezhlbetor :  yincetur  aut  yincet }  aut  tu  febrem  rdinauet, 
aot  tana  te.    Seneca.  ■  ToUiui,  lib.  7.  fun.  ep.  Veaicse  morbo  laborans,  et  urinse  mittendn  ditBcultate 

laa^  ot  tIz  Incrementnin  caperet;  repellebat  ncec  omnia  animl  gaudlam  ob  memoriam  inrentorum. 
^  BofUi.  lib.  2.  pr.  4.  Hole  eenaus  exauperat,  sed  est  pndori  degener  aangnia.  "  Gasper  Ena.  poUt.  thea. 
« Am  pro  pecnniA  ennmt  nobUiUtem,  alfi  iUam  lenodnio,  aUi  veneficils,  alii  parriddiia ;  multia  proditio  no- 
""T*f*  ooodUat }  plnique  adnlatiotiey  detracUone,  calumniia,  &c.  Agrip.  ae  vanit.  acleii.  *  Ex  homi- 
ddlo  aspe  oru  noUUtas,  et  atrenuA  caraifldnA.  «  Plures  ob  prostitutas  flliaa,  uxores,  nobUea  fkcU  i 

mourn  reoMtiooeB,  rapiu».  cades,  pneaUgia.  ^'    ^  ^  Digitized  by  LaOOglC 
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preferred  many  to  honours  in  his  time,  because  they  were  famous  whore-masters 
and  sturdy  dnnkers ;  many  come  into  this  parchment  row  (so  ^  one  cals  it)  by 
flattery  or  cosening.     Search  your  old  families,  and  you  shall  scarcely  find,  of 
a  multitude,  (as  ^neas  Sylvius  observes)  qui  sceleratum  non  habent  ortum,  that 
have  not  a  wicked  beginning ;  aut  qui  vi  et  dolo  eofastigii  non  ascendunt  (as 
that  plebeian  in  'Machiavel,  in  a  set  oration,  proved  to  his  fellows)  that  do  not 
rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villany,  or  such  indirect  means.     They  are 
commonly  noble  that  are  wealthy;  vertue  and  riches  seldome  settle  on  une 
man :  who  then  sees  not  the  base  beginning  of  nobility  ?  spoiles  enrich  one^ 
usury  another  y  treason  a  third,  witchcraft  a  fourth,  flattery  a  fifth,  lying  ^ 
stealing,  bearing  false  witness  a  sixth,  adultery  the  seventh,  SfC,    One  makes 
a  fool  of  himself  to  make  his  lord  merry ;  smother  dandles  my  young  master, 
bestowes  a  little  nag  on  him ;  a  third  marries  a  crackt  piece,  &c.     Now,  may 
it  please  your  good  worship,  your  lordship,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  your 
family?     The  poet  answers,  *Aut  pastor  fuit,  aut  illud  quod  dicere  nolo. 
Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman  ?  If  he,  tlien  we  have  traced  him  to  his 
form.     If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boastest  so  much  ?    That  thou  art  his 
son.    It  may  be,  his  heir,  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a  priest  or  a  serving^ 
man  may  be  the  true  fkther  of  him ;  but  we  wUl  not  controvert  that  now ; 
married  women  are  all  honest ;  thou  art  his  sons  sons  son,  begotten  and  bom 
intra  quatuor  maria,  ^c.     Thy  great  great  great  grandfather  was  a  rich 
citizen,  and  then  in  all  likelihood  a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a  — ;  a  courtier, 
and  then  a  — ;  a  country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep, 
&c.  and  you   are   the   heir   of  all   his  vertues,  fortunes,  titles;   so  then 
what  is  your  gentry,  but,  as  Hierom  saith,  opes  antiques,  inveteratcs  divitue^ 
ancient  wealth  ?  that  is  the  definition  of  gentihty.     The  feither  goes  oflea  to 
the  divel,  to  make  his  son  a  gentleman.     For  the  present,  what  is  it?   It 
began  (saith  *»Agrippa)  unth  strong  impiety,  with  tyranny,  oppression,  Sfc, 
and  so  it  is  maintained:    wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how  got);    wealth 
continueth  and  increaseth  it.     Those  Roman  knights  were  so  called,  if  they 
could  dispend,  per  annum,  so  much.      ^In  the  kingdome  of  Naples  and 
France,  he  that  buyes  such  lands,  buyes  the  honour,  title,  barony  together 
with  it ;  and  they  that  can  dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to 
bear  office,  to  be  knights,  or  fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  ^nobiliorem  ex  censu 
jvdicant ;  our  nobles  are  measured  by  their  means.    And  what  now  is  the  object 
of  honor  ?    What  maintaines  our  gentry,  but  wealth  ?    •  Nobilitas,  sine  re,  pro-- 
jectd  vilior  algd :  without  means,  gentry  is  naught  worth ;  nothing  so  contemp- 
tible and  base.  ^  Disputare  de  nobilitate  generis,  sine  divitiis,  est  disputare  de 
nobilitate  stercoris^  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer ;  to  dispute  of  gentry,  without 
wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence)  to  discuss  the  originall  of  a  mard.     So  that 
it  is  wealth  alone  that  denominates,  money  which  maintaines  it,  gives  esse  to 
it,  for  which  every  man  may  have  it.     And  what  is  their  ordinary  exercise? 
^  sit  to  eat,  drink,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play:  wherein  hes  their  worth 
and  sufiBciency?   in  a  few  coats  of  armes,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,   bears, 
tygers,  dogs,  crosses,  bends,  fesses,  &c.  and  such  like  babies,  which  they 
commonly  set  up  in  their  galleries,  porches,  windowes,  on  boles,  platters, 
coches,  in  tombs,  churches,  mens  sleeves,  &c.     ^If  he  can  hawk  and  hunt, 
ride  an  horse,  play  at  cards  and  dice,  swagger,  drinky  swear,  take  tobacoo» 

r  Sat.  Menip.  ■  Ciun  enlm  hoa  did  nobilet  videmus,  qui  diyitUi  tbunduit,  divltie  vero  raro  vtrtuds 

rant  comitet,  qala  non  videt  ortam  nobilitatlB  degenerem  ?  hunc  uione  dltAnint,  Ulum  ipoUa,  proditioiies ; 
hie  venefidis  (Utatua,  iUe  adulatiouibna ;  huic  adulteria  iucrum  pnebent,  nonnullis  mendada ;  quidam  ex 
conjuge  quiestum  fkdunt,  pleriaue  ex  natia,  &c.  Florent.  hist.  lib.  3.  *  Juren.  <>  Robiuta  ixoprobitaa 
k  tyrannlde  incepta,  &c.         '  Gasper  Ens.  thesaoro.  polit.  *  Oresaema,  Itinerar.  fot.  266.  •  Hor. 

'  Syl.  nup.  lib.  4.  num.  III.  f  Exod.  82.  ^  Omnium  nobilium  suffidentla  in  eo  prol>atur,  si  venatlca 
noverint,  si  aleam,  si  corporis  vires  Ingentibus  poculis  comroonstrent,  si  nature  nrfmr  numerosA  Venere  pro- 
bent,  &c.  ^ 
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with  a  grace,  aing,  dance,  wear  his  clothes  in  fashion,  court  and  please  his 
mistris,  talk  big  fustian,  ^  insult,  scorn,  strut,  contemn  others,  and  use  a  little 
mimical  and  apish  complement  above  the  rest,  he  is  a  compleat,  (Egregiam 
vero  laudem)  a  well  qualified  gentleman :  these  are  most  of  their  imployments, 
this  their  greatest  commendation.  What  is  gentiy,  this  parchment  nobility 
then,  but  (as  ^  Agrippa  defines  it)  a  sanctuary  of  knavery  and  naughtiness 
a  clokejbr  wickedness  and  execrable  vices^  of  pride,  fraud,  contempt,  boast- 
imgj  (oppression,  dissimulation,  lust,  gluttony,  malice,  fornication,  adultery, 
ignorance,  impiety  ?  A  nobleman  therefore,  in  some  likelihood,  (as  he  con- 
dodes)  is  an  atheist,  an  oppressor,  an  epicure,  a  ^gull,  a  disard,  an  illiterate 
idiot,  an  outside,  a  gloworm,  a  proud  fool,  an  arrant  asse,  ventris  et  inguinis 
wsancipium,  a  slave  to  his  lust  and  belly,  soldque  libidine  fortis.  And,  as 
Salvianus  observed  of  his  countrymen  the  Aquitanes  in  France,  sicut  titulis 
primifuire,  sic  et  vitiis ;  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer  distinctly 
of  the  rest — the  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  teachers,  they  of  Tourraine 
iheeves,  they  of  Narbone  covetous,  they  of  Gvyenne  coyners,  they  of  Pro- 
vimce  atheists,  they  of  Rhemes  superstitious,  they  of  Lions  treacherous, 
^  Normandy  proud,  of  Picardy  insolent,  Sfc.  we  may  generally  conclude, 
the  greater  men,  the  more  vicious.  In  fine,  as  iEneas  Sylvius  addes,  ^  they 
are  most  part  miserable,  sottish,  and  fit  hy  fellows,  like  the  walls  of  their 
komses,  fair  without,  foul  within.  What  dost  thou  vaunt  of  now? 
■  What  dost  thou  gape  and  wonder  at?  admire  him  for  his  brave  apparell, 
horses,  dogs, fine  houses,  manors,  orchards,  gardens,  walks?  Why,  afoot 
may  be  possessor  of  this  as  well  as  he ;  and  he  that  accounts  him  a  better 
man,  a  nobleman  for  having  of  it,  he  is  a  fool  himself  Now  go  and  brag 
of  thy  gentility.  This  is  it,  belike,  which  makes  the  ^  Turkes  at  this  day 
scorn  nobility,  and  all  those  huffing  bumbast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate 
their  poles ;  except  it  be  such  as  have  got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some 
superemment  quality,  or  excellent  worth.  And,  for  this  cause,  the  Ragusian 
commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  the  united  Provinces,  in  all  their  aristocrasies, 
or  democratical  monarchies,  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  exclude  all  these  degrees 
of  hereditary  honours,  and  will  admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but  such  as  are 
learned,  like  those  Athenian  Areopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and  well  brought 
ap.  ®  The  Chinenses  observe  the  same  customes ;  no  man  amongst  them 
noble  by  birth;  out  of  their  philosophers  and  doctors  they  choose  magis- 
trates ;  their  politick  nobles  are  taken  from  such  as  be  moraliter  nobiles, 
vertuous  noble ;  nobilitas,  ut  olim,  ab  officio,  non  d  naturd,  as  in  Israel  of 
old;  and  their  office  was  to  defend  and  govern  their  coun^try  in  war  and 
peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as  too  many  do.  Their 
LoysU,  Manderini,  literati,  licentiati,  and  such  as  have  raised  themselves  by 
th^  worth,  are  their  noblemen  only,  thought  fit  to  govern  a  state;  and  why 
then  should  any,  that  is  otherwise  of  wordi,  be  ashamed  of  liis  birth  ?  why 
should  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a  noble  posterity,  as  he  that  hath 
had  noble  ancestors  ?  nay  wny  not  more  ?  (or  plures  solem  orientem,  we  adore 
the  sun  rising  most  part ;  and  how  much  better  is  it  to  sav.  Ego  meis  ma- 
joribus  virtute  praluxi,  to  boast  himself  of  his  vertues,  tnen  of  his  birth  ? 
Cathesbeius,  sultan  of  ^gypt  and  Syria,  was  by  his  condition  a  slave,  but, 
for  worth,  valour,  and  manhood,  second  to  no  king,  and  for  that  cause  (as 
P  Jovius  writes)  elected  emperour  of  the  M ameluches :  that  poor  Spanish 

DtflcUe  est,  ot  non  sit  nipertnu  dWes.    Austin,  wr.  34.       i  Nobilitas  nihU  aliud  nisi  improUtaa,  Airor, 
'  a,  latrodnium,  homiddiQin,  huos.  Tenatio,  violentia,  frc.  ^  The  fool  took  away  my  lord  in  the 

:  *twas  a|>poslte.  *  De  miser,  cniial.    Miseri  sunt,  ineptl  snnt,  tnrpes  sunt ;  mnltl,  ut  parietea 

OTwuB  soaram,  spedoal.  ■•  Mirarls  aureas  Testes,  equos,  canes,  ordinem  fkmnlorum,  lautas  mensas, 

«dcs,  Tillas,  pnedla.  pisdnas,  sylvas,  &c.  hcc  omnia  stnltus  assequl  potest.  Pandalus  noster  lenodnio 
■ohilitatns  wt.    iEoeas  Sylvius.  ■  Bellonhis,  obaerr.  lib.  2.  •  Mat.  Bicdus,  Ub.  1.  cap.  3.    Ad 

ic9mdaaimip.solidoctoreaantUcentiatiadsciscnntur,&c.       PUb.l.hist.    CondiOone  servua,  cstemm 
rbtflo,  et  animl  nu^nitudine  maadmonun  regnra  nemlnl  secundus:  ob  lusc  A  Mamelucbis  in  regem 
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PizaiTo,  for  his  valour^  made  by  Charles  the  fifth  Marquess  of  Anatillo :  the 
Turkie  Bassas  are  all  such.  Pertinax,  Philippus  Arabs,  Maximinus,  Probus, 
Aurelius,  &c.  from  common  souldiers,  became  emperours ;  Cato,  Cincinna- 
tus,  &c,  consuls  ;  Pius  secundus,  Sixtus  quintus^  Johan.  secundus,  Nicholas 
quintus,  &c.  popes.  Socrates,  Virgil,  Horace,  libertino  patre  natus.  **  The 
kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some  say,  from  one  Ulfo,  that  was 
the  son  of  a  bear.  *"  E  tenui  casd  scepe  vir  magnus  exit ;  many  a  worthy  man 
comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.  Hercules,  Romulus,  Alexander  (by  Olympias 
confession),  Themistocles,  Jugurtha,  king  Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comestor,  Bartholus,  Adrian  the  fourth 
pope.  Sec,  bastards  ;  and  almost  in  every  kingdom,  the  most  ancient  famih'es 
have  bin  at  first  princes  bastards ;  their  worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest 
scholars,  bravest  spirits  in  all  our  annals,  have  been  base.  *  Cardan,  in  hk 
Subtilities,  gives  a  reason  why  they  are  most  part  better  able  then  others  in  body 
and  mind,  and  so,  per  consequens,  more  fortunate.  Castruccius  Castrucanus, 
a  poor  childe,  found  in  tlie  fielde  exposed  to  misery,  became  prince  of  Luke 
and  Senes  in  Italy,  a  most  compleat  souldier  and  worthy  captain  ;  Machiavel 
compares  him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  And  *tis  a  wonderfull  thing  (^saithhe) 
to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them^ 
that  have  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  upon  earth,  and  excelled  the  rest  of 
the  nobles  of  their  time,  have  been  still  bom  in  some  abject,  obscure  place,  or 
of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents,  A  most  memorable  observation,  "  Sca- 
ler accompts  it,  et  non  prietereundum,  maximorum  virorum  plerosque  patres 
ignoratos,  matres  impudicas  fuisse,  I  could  recite  a  great  catalogue  of 
them :  every  kingdome,  every  province,  will  yeeld  innumerable  examples  :  and 
why  then  should  basenes  of  birth  be  objected  to  any  man  ?  who  thinks  worse  of 
Tully  for  being  Arpinas,  an  upstart?  or  Agatliocles,  that  Sicilian  king,  for  being 
a  potters  son?  Iphicrates  and  Marius  were  meanly  bom.  What  wise  man  thinks 
better  of  any  person  for  his  nobility  ?  as  he  said  in  ^  Machiavel,  omnes  eodem 
patre  nati,  Adams  sons,  conceived  all  and  bom  in  sin,  &c.  We  are  by 
nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if  you  see  us  naked ;  let  us  wear  theirs,  and  they 
our  clothes,  and  whafs  the  difference  ?  To  speak  truth,  as  ^  Bale  did  of  P. 
Schahchius,  /  more  esteem  thy  worth,  learning,  honesty,  then  thy  nobility  ; 
honour  thee  more  that  thou  art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  then  earl  of 
the  Hunnes,  baron  ofSkradine,  or  hast  title  to  such  and  such  provinces,  Sfc. 
Thou  art  more  fortunate  and  great  (so  *  Jovius  writes  to  Cosmus  Medices, 
then  duke  of  Florence)  for  thy  vertues,  then  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  liappy 
children,  friends,  fortunes,  or  great  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  So  I  accompt 
thee  ;  and  who  doth  not  so  indeed.^  yAbdalonymus  was  a  gardner,  and  yet 
by  Alexander,  for  his  vertues,  made  king  of  Syria.  How  much  better  is  it 
to  be  born  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excell  in  worth,  to  be  morally  noble, 
which  is  preferred  before  that  naturall  nobility,  by  divines,  philosophers,  and 
'politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest,  discreet,  well  qualified,  to  be  fit  for  any 
manner  of  imploiment,  in  country  and  common- wealth,  war  and  peace,  then 
to  be  degeneres  Neoptolemi,  as  many  brave  nobles  are,  'only  wise  because 
rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of  service  ?     *  Udalricus, 

1  Olooi  Magnus,  lib.  18.    Saxo  GnuounaticuB.    A  quo  rex  Sueno  et  csetera  Danonun  regum  stemmata. 
'  Seneca,  de  Contro.  Phllos.  epist.  ■  Corpore  sunt  et  animo  fortiorea  ipurii,  plernmque  ob  amoris  vehe- 

mentlam,  ■eminis  eras*.  &c.  *  Vita  CastruccU.    Nee  pneter  rationem  mirum  vlderi  debet,  al  quia  rem 

considerare  vellt,  omnes  eos,  vel  saltern  nuutimam  partem,  qui  in  hoc  terrarum  orbe  res  pneatantiorea  ag- 
gressl  sunt,  atque  inter  cseteros  ievi  sul  heroas  excelluerunt,  aut  obscuro  aut  al^}ecto  lo^  editos.  et  pro«- 
natos  fixisse  abjectis  parentibus.    Eorum  ego  catalogum  infinitum  recensere  possem.  *  Exerdt.  26o. 

*  Flor.  hist.  1.  3.  Quod  si  nudos  nos  conspici  conUngat,  omnium  una  eademque  erit  fiudes;  nam,  si  IpsI 
nostras,  nos  eorum  vestes  induamus,  nos,  &c.  *  Ut  merlto  dicam,  quod  simpliciter  sentiam,  Paulnm 

Schalichium,  scrlptorem  et  doctorem,  pluris  fado  quam  comitem  Hunnomm,  et  baronem  Skradinnm.  En- 
cydoptedlam  tuam,  et  orbem  disclpllnarum,  omnibus  proTinciis  antefero.  Balseus,  epist.  nuncopat.  ad  6 
cent,  ultimam  script.  Brit.  *■  Preefat.  hist.  lib.  I.    Vlrtnte  tu&  m^r.  quam  aut  Hetmsd  imperii  for. 

tun&,  aut  numerosA  et  decor&  prolis  felidtate  beatior  evadls.  y  CnrUus,    ^  u   I  *  JB^\miil^iTm»'  lib.  3. 

cap.  «.  .  iEneas  SUvlus,  Ub.  2.  cap.  29.  ed  by  V  ^TTV  rVTL  f 
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earl  of  Cilia,  upbraidkl  John  Huniades  with  the  baseness  of  his  birth :  but  he 
replied,  in  te  Ciliensis  comitatus  turpiter  exstinguitur^  in  me  gloriose  Bistri- 
censis  exoritur:  thine  earldome  is  consumed  with  riot ;  mine  be^ns  with  ho> 
nour  and  renown.  Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  ancestors ;  what  is  that  to 
ihee  ?  Vix  ea  nostra  voco :  *»  when  thou  art  a  disard  thyself,  quid  prodest  Pon- 
ttcCy  Umgo  stemmate  censeri  ?  Sfc.  I  conclude,  hast  thou  a  sound  body,  and 
a  good  soul,  good  bringing  up  ?  art  thou  vertuous,  honest,  learned,  wellquali- 
6^,  religious  ?  are  thy  conditions  good  ?  thou  art  a  true  nobleman,  perfectly 
noble,  although  bom  of  Thersites,  dum  modo  tu  sisMaddcfsimilis^  nonnatus, 
ted  f actus y  noble  icor*  cfox^v,  ^for  neither  sword,  nor  fire,  tior  watery  nor 
nckneUy  nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  divel  himself,  can  take  thy  good  parts 
from  thee.  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then ;  thou  art  a  gentleman  all  the 
world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when  as  he,  strip  him  of  his  fine  clothes, 
** dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  is  a  funge  (which  ^  Polynices,  in  his  banishment, 
found  true  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  Hke  a  piece  of  coin  in 
another  countrey,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  contemned.  Once 
more,  though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  bom  at  Tontonteac,  a  villain,  a  slave,  a 
Saldanian  negro,  or  a  mde  Virginian  inDasamonquepeuc,  he  a  French  monseur, 
a  Spanish  don,  a  senior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of  what  family, 
of  what  order,  baron,  count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and  he  not,  but  a 
degenerate  Neoptolemus,  I  tell  thee  in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man,  and  he  is  a  beast. 

Let  no  terrcB  filius,  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I  have  said,  no  worthy 
gentlanan  take  offence.  I  speak  it  not  to  detract  from  such  as  are  well  de- 
serving, truely  vertuous  and  noble  :  I  do  much  respect  and  honour  tme  gentry 
and  nobility ;  I  was  bom  of  worshipful  parents  my  self,  in  an  ancient  family : 
but  I  am  a  younger  brother,  it  concernes  me  not :  or,  had  I  been  some  great 
heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I  am,  I  should  not  have  been  elevated  at 
all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other  humane  happiness,  honours,  &c. 
they  have  their  period,  are  brittle  and  unconstant.  As  ^he  said  of  that  great 
n'ver  Danubius,  it  riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook  at  first,  some- 
times broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swift,  increased  at  last  to  an 
incredible  greatness,  by  the  confiuence  of  60  navigable  rivers,  it  vanisheth  in 
conclusion,  loseth  its  name,  and  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  of  the  Euxine  sea ; 
I  may  say  of  our  greatest  families,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  rich 
marriages,  purchases,  offices ;  they  continue  for  some  ages,  with  some  little 
alteration  of  circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  &c.  by  some  prodigal  son,  for 
some  default,  or  for  want  of  issue,  they  are  defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their 
memory  blotted  out. 

So  much  in  the  mean  time  I  do  attribute  to  gentility,  that,  if  he  be  well  de- 
scended of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will  express  it  in  his  conditions : 

ncc  enlm  feroces, 

Progenerant  aquilie  columbam. 

And  although  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins,  more  in  number 
and  value,  but  less  in  waight  and  goodness,  with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  out- 
sides,  then  of  old ;  yet,  if  he  retain  those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry, 
he  will  be  more  affable,  courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better 
temper,  or  a  more  magnanimous,  heroicall  and  generous  spirit,  Uien  that 
vulgus  hominum,  those  ordinary  boores  and  peasants,  qui  adeo  improbi, 
agresteSf  et  inculti  plerumque  sunt,  ne  dicam  malitiosi,  ut  nemini  ullum 

^  If  thy  difldfcn  be  pnrad,  haughty,  fooUsh,  they  defile  the  noUUtv  of  their  kindred.  Eccl.  22.  & 
*  Ct^QS  poMWMlo  nec  ftirto  eripl,  nee  incendio  absnmi,  nee  aquanun  voraglne  absorberl,  vel  vl  roorbl  destrui, 
poteat.  '  Send  them  both  to  aome  atrange  place  naked,  ad  ignotoe,  aa  Ariatippua  aaid,  you  shall  see  the 
UMneme.  Bacons  Eaaayea.  "  Familise  splendor  nihil  opla  attulit,  &c.  ^  Fluvius  hie  iUostris,  hiuna- 
oamm  remm  Imago,  qiue,  parria  dncta  sub  initila.  In  Immenaum  crescunt,  et  subito  evanescunt.  Exilla 
hk  primo  finviua  In  iiiini"««4ftm  magnitodinem  excresdt,  tandemqne  in  marl  Euxino  eraneacit.  J.  Stnldua 
pereg.  mar.  Eiuini.  Digiti-zed  by  LjOOQ  l€ 
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humanitaHs  officium  prcBStent,  me  ipai  DeOy  ii  advenerit^  as,  *  one  observes 
of  them,  a  rude,  brutish,  unciril,  wilde,  a  currish  generation,  cruel  and  mali- 
cious, uncapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as  have  scarce  common  sense.  And 
it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which  ^Lemnius  the  physician  said  of  his 
travel  into  England,  the  common  people  were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns, 
ted  mitior  nobilitcLSy  ad  omne  kumanitatis  officium  paratissima^  the  gentle- 
men were  courteous  and  civil.  If  it  so  fall  out  (as  often  it  doth)  that  such 
pesants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  chance,  errour,  &c.  or  other- 
wise ;  yet,  as  the  cat  in  the  fable,  when  she  was  turned  to  a  fair  maid,  would 
play  with  mice,  a  cur  will  be  a  cur,  a  clown  will  be  a  down ;  he  will  likely 
savor  of  the  stock  whence  he  came ;  and  that  innate  rusticity  can  hardly  be 
shaken  off. 

'  licet  ■opcrbua  ambfolet  pecimtt, 
Fortona  non  mutet  genus. 

And  though  by  their  education,  such  men  may  be  better  qualified,  and  more 
refined,  yet  there  be  many  symptomes,  by  which  they  may  likely  be  descryed, 
an  affected  fantastical  carriage,  a  tailor-like  spruceness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all 
their  proceedings ;  choicer  then  ordinary  in  his  diet ;  and  (as  J  Hierome  well 
describes  such  a  one  to  his  Nepotian)  an  upstart,  bom  in  a  base  cottage^  thai 
scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread  to  fill  his  hungry  guts,  must  notu  feed  on  kick- 
shoes  and  mtiffe  dishes,  will  have  all  variety  offiesh  and  fish,  the  best  oysters  ^ 
Sfc.  A  beggers  brat  will  be  commonly  more  scornful,  imperious,  insulting, 
insolent,  then  another  man  of  his  rank ;  nothing  so  intolerable  as  a  fortunate 
fool,  as  ''Tully  found  long  since  out  of  his  experience.  Asperius  nihil  est 
humilij  cum  surgit  in  altum :  set  a  begger  on  horseback  and  he  will  ride  a 
gallop,  a  gallop,  &c. 

'  denerlt  In  omnes* 
Ihim  se  pone  pntat ;  nee  belloa  MBrior  nUa  est, 
Qoam  Mrrl  nblei  in  Ubeim  ooUb  ftirentlt : 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.  and  many  such  other  symptomes  he 
hath,  by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true  gentleman.  Many  errours 
and  obliquities  are  on  both  sides,  noble,  ignoble, /ac^?^,  natis ;  yet  still  in  all 
calling;s,  as  some  degenerate,  some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of 
their  honours.  And,  as  Busbequius  said  of  Solyman  the  magnificent,  he  was 
tanto  dignus  imperio,  worthy  of  that  great  empire ;  many,  meanly  descended, 
are  most  worthy  of  their  honour,  politice  nobiles,  and  well  deserve  it.  Many 
of  our  nobility  so  bom  (which  one  said  of  Hepheestion,  Ptolemeeus,  Seleucus, 
Antigonus,  &c.  and  the  rest  of  Alexanders  followers,  they  were  aU  worthy  to 
be  monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be  princes.  And  I  am  so  &r 
forth  of  "SeseUius  his  mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred  (if  capable)  be- 
fore others,  as  being  nobly  borny  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from  their 
infancy  trained  to  all  manner  of  civility.  For  learning  and  vertue  in  a 
noble-man  is  more  eminent ;  and,  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold  is  more  precious,  and 
much  to  be  respected,  such  a  man  deserves  better  than  others,  and  is  as  great 
an  honour  to  his  family  as  his  noble  family  to  him.  In  a  word,  many  noble- 
men are  an  ornament  to  their  order  :  many  poor  mens  sons  are  singularly  well 
endowed,  most  eminent,  and  well  deserving  for  their  worth,  wisdome,  learning, 
vertue,  valour,  integrity ;  excellent  members  and  pillers  of  a  common- wealth. 
And  therefore,  to  conclude  that  which  I  first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth, 
meanly  bom,  is  no  such  disparagement.  Et  sic  demonstratur,  quod  erat  de- 
monstrandum, 

t  Sabinns,  In  6.  Ovid.  Met.  fkb.  4.  ^  Lib.  1 .  de  4.  Complexiontbni.  >  Hor.  ep.  Od.  2.  >  Ub. 

3.  ep.  15.    NatuB  tordido  tnguriolo  et  panpere  domo,  qui  yix  mlllo  rugientem  ventrera,  fte.  ^  Nihil 

fortunato  inslpiente  intolerabiliua.  >  Cland.  1.  9.  in  Entrap.  ■  Lib.  1.  de  Rep.  Oal.    Qooniam  et 

conraodiore  utnntur  conditioner  et,  honeMlore  loco  nati,  jam  inde  li  panmlis  ad  moniro  drllltatein  edoeatl 
tunt,  et  aaeuefacti.  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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MEMBrill. 

Against  Poverty  and  Want,  with  such  other  Adversities. 

Oke  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the  worlds  esteem^ 
is  poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear, 
contend,  murder  and  rebel,  which  breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  it  self. 
Ov^r  ircWoc  (iapvTep6y  kart  i^opriov*  no  burden  (saith  ^  Menander)  so  intoler- 
able as  poverty :  it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects  :  census  honores, 
census  amicitias ;  mony  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all  this  in  the 
worlds  esteem ;  yet,  if  considered  aright,  it  is  a  great  blessing  in  it  self,  an  happy 
estate,  and  yields  no  such  cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore 
account  themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  unfortunate.  Christ 
himself  was  poor,  bom  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house  to  hide  his  head  in 
aD  his  life,^  lest  any  man  should  make  poverty  ajudgement  of  God,  or  an  odious 
estate.  And,  as  he  was  himself,  so  he  informed  his  apostles  and  disciples,  they 
WCTe  all  poor,  prophets  poor,  apostles  poor  (Act  3.  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none)  as  sorrowing ^  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  alway  rejoycing ;  as  having  nothing, 
mnd  yet p<»sessing  all  things,  1  Cor.  6. 10.  Your  great  philosophers  have  been 
voluntarily  poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others.  Crates  Thebanus  was 
adored  for  a  god  in  Athens ;  f^  a  noble  man  by  birth,  many  servants  he  had, 
an  honourable  attendance,  much  wealth,  many  manors,  Jine  apparel;  but 
when  he  saw  this,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but  brittle,  uncer- 
tain, and  no  whit  availing  to  live  well,  he  flung  his  burden  into  the  sea,  and 
renounced  his  estate.  Those  Curii  and  Fabricii  will  be  ever  renowned  for  con- 
tempt of  those  fopperies,  wherewith  the  world  is  so  much  affected.  Amongst 
Christians^!  coulcl  reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  that  have  forsaken  their 
crowns  and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves  from  these  so  much 
esteemed  toyes,*imany  that  have  refused  honours,  titles,  and  all  this  vain 
pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so  ambitiously  seek,  and  carefully  study 
to  compass  and  attain.  Riches,  1  deny  not,  are  Gods  good  gifts,  and  bless- 
ings; suod  honor  est  in  honor  ante,  honours  are  from  God;  both  rewards  of 
vertue,  and  fit  to  be  sought  after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be  possessed  :  yet 
no  such  great  happiness  in  having,  or  misery  in  wanting  of  them.  Dantur 
auidem  bonis,  saitn  Austin,  ne  quis  mala  (BStimet :  mails  autem,  ne  quis  nimis 
bona :  good  men  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think  it  evil ;  and  bad  men, 
that  they  should  not  rely  on,  or  hold  it  so  good.  As  the  rain  fals  on  both 
torts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis  in  bonum,  but  they  are 
good  only  to  the  godly.  But ''  conferre  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  they 
are  not  unlike  ;  and  a  beggars  child,  as  *  Cardan  well  observes,  is  no  whit  in* 
ferior  to  a  princes,  most  part  better  :  and  for  those  accidents  of  fortune,  it 
will  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  extraordinary  happiness  in 
the  one,  or  misery  in  the  other.  He  is  rich,  wealthy,  fat ;  what  gets  he  by  it  ? 
pride,  insolency,  lust,  ambition,  cares,  feares,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger,  emu- 
lation, and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body  and  minde.  He  hath  indeed  variety 
of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sawce,  dainty  musick,  gay  clothes, 
k>rds  it  bravely  out,  &c.  and  all  that  which  Micyllus  admired  in  *  Lucian :  but 
with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies,  stone,  pox,  rhumes, 

■  Nidtem  pCDpertete  gravhis  onus.         *Ne  quit  irae  diyinn  Judichun  pntaret,  cat  panpertas  exoM  foret. 
Ooalt.  In  cap.  3.  rer.  18.  Lwam.  p  Inter  proceres  Tbebanos  nnmeratYu,  tectum  habiut  gentu,  frequens 

teBvUthon,  domns  amplat,  frc.    Apulefus,  Florid.  1.  4.  ^  P.  Bletentis,  ep.  72.  et  2S2.    Oblatos  resptd 

koBorca,  ex  oncre  metiena  ntotoa  ambitloeot :  rogatof  non  1t1,  &c.  '  Sudat  pauper  foraa  in  opere,  divea 

fai  cogitattooe «  hie  m  apertt  oadtatione,  111c  ructatione  s  gravius  ille  faatidSo,  quam  hie  inedlA,  cradatnr. 
Ber.  Mr.  •  In  mpperehen.    Natura  equa  est,  puerooqne  vldemua  mendiconun  naU&  exparte  reffuin 

flUto  dMmllea,  plenunqae  aaniorea.       <6alIo,  Tom.  3.  Digitized  by  VaOOQ IC 
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catarfhes,  cnidtties,  oppOations,  °  melancholy,  &c.  Lust  enters  in,  anger 
ambition.  According  to  ""  Chrysostome,  ^A«  sequel  of  riches  is  pride^riot 
intemperance  f  arrogancy  ^  fury  ^  and  all  irrational  courses, 

^^^  turpi  Aregerant  Mecula  bun 

DlTitin  moUes : 

with  their  ▼ariety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  get  in, 
which  the  poor  man  knowes  not  of.  As  Saturn,  in  *  Lucian,  answered  the 
discontent^  commonalty,  (which,  because  of  their  neglected  Satumal  feasts 
in  Rome,  made  a  grieyous  complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men)  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happiness  in  riches:  ^  you  see 
the  best  (said  he)  :  but  you  know  not  their  several  gripings  and  discontents  ; 
they  are  like  painted  wals,  fair  without,  rotten  within,  diseased,  filthy,  crasie, 
full  of  intemperances  effects  :  *and  who  can  reckon  half?  if  you  but  knew 
their  fears  y  cares  y  anguish  of  mind  and  vexation^  to  which  they  are  subject, 
you  would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches. 


■O  si  psteoit  pecton  diTltain, 
QouiUm  Intns  mibliinis  aslt 
a.  Con 


O  that  their  breasts  were  bat  conapiouma. 
How  full  of  fear  within,  how  ftirlooa ! 
The  narrow  seas  are  not  so  boisterous. 


Fortuna  metus !  Bmtla,  ( 
Polsante  ftetain»  mitlor  noda  est. 

Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  wil  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth  ; 
suave  est  de  magno  tollere  acervo ;  he  is  a  happy  man,  ^  adored  Uke  a  god,  a 
prince ;  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds,  honours,  admires  him.  He  hsith 
nonours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things :  but  (as  I  said),  withal,  ^ pride y  lust, 
anger y  faction,  emulation,  f ears y  cares,  suspicion  enter  unth  his  wealth ;  for  his 
intemperance  he  hath  aches,  crudities,  gowts,  and,  as  fruits  of  his  idleness  and 
fulness,  lust,  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  all  manner  of  diseases :  pecunus 
augetur  improbitas :  3ie  wealthier,  the  more  dishonest.  ^  He  is  exposed  to 
hatredy  envy,  peril  and  treason  y  fear  of  death,  of  degradation,  &c.  'tis  lubrica 
statio  et  proxima  pnecipitio ;  and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fall. 

*ccls8e  grarlore  casu 

Deddunt  turres,  fnriantqoe  sammos 
Fuigora  mootcs, 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers ;  ^  in  the  more  eminent 
place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 

Rttmpltor  innumeris  arbos  ubenima  pomia } 
Et  snbito  nimin  precipltantur  opes. 

As  a  tree,  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit,  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their 
own  greatness  they  mine  themselves :  which  Joachimus  Camerarius  hath  ele- 
gantly expressed  in  his  13.  Embleme,  cent.  1.  Inopem  se  copiafedt.  Their 
means  is  their  misery  :  though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lye, 
dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  their  leige8,obey,  second  his  will  and  commands, 
as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently  they  miscarry  :  they  fat  themselves  like 
so  many  hogs,  as  « -ffineas  Sylvius  observes,  that,  when  they  are  full  fed,  they 
may  be  devoured  by  their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served,  Sejanus  by 
Tiberius,  and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus.  I  resolve  with  Gregory, potestas  culminis 
est  tempestas  mentis ;  et  quo  dignitas  altior,  casus  gravior ;  honour  is  a  tem- 
pest ;  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  grievously  depressed.  For  the 
rest  of  his  prerogatives  which  wealth  affords,  as  he  hath  more,  his  expences  are 
the  greater.  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them  ;  and 
what  good  Cometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding  thereof  with  the  eyes? 
Eccles.  4.  10. 

« Et  e  contubemio  foedi  atqne  oUdl  ventrls  mors  tandem  edndt.    Seneca,  ep.  lOS.  ^  DiTitianun 

sequela,  luxns,  intemperies,  arrogantia,  superbia,  ftiror  ii^tus,  omnisque  irratlonabUls  motns.  ""  JuTcn. 
Sat  6.  *  Saturn.  Epist.  rVos  quidem  diTltea  putatis  feUcea;  sed  nesdtis  eomm  miserias. 

■Et  quota  pars  heec  eorum  qus  Istos  dlscruciant?  si  n6ssetis  metus  et  curas,  quibos  obooxii  sunt,  plane 
Aiglendaa  robis  divltias  existimaretls.  *  Seneca,  in  Here.  GEtseo.  >>Et  Diis  similes  stolta  cogi- 

tatio  fadt.  «Flamma  simul  libidinis  ingredltor;  ira,  furor,  et  superbia,  divHlanun  sequeU.    Chrva. 

<  Omnium  oculis,  odlo,  insidiia  expositus,  semper  solicitus,  fortunse  ludibrium.  'Hor.  2.  1.  od.  10. 

'Quid  me  fellcem  toUes  jactAstls,  amlci  ?  Qui  cecidit,  stablli  non  fUit  ille  loco.  Boeth.  r  Ut,  postquam 
impinguati  fUerint,  derorent  ur.  ,      r>.r^nir> 
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k  MUUa  ftwnenti  tua  trirerft  area  centum, 
Non  tiras  hinc  captet  Tenter  plus  qnam  meus. 

An  evii  sickness  Salomon  cals  it,  and  reserved  to  them  for  an  evil,  12.  verse. 
They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  fears  and  temptations,  into  many 
footisk  and  noisome  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  perdition.  1  Tim.  6.  9.  gold 
and  silver  hath  destroyed  many-,  Ecelus.  8.  2.  divituB  sceculi  sunt  laquei  dia- 
holi :  so  writes  Bernard ;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devils  bait ;  and  as  the  moon, 
when  she  is  fuller  of  light  is  still  farther  from  the  sun,  the  more  wealth  they 
have,  the  farther  they  are  commonly  from  God.  (If  I  had  said  this  of  my  self, 
rich  men  would  have  pulled  me  a  pieces ;  but  hear  who  saith,  and  who  seconds 
it,  an  apostle)  therefore  SK  James  bids  them  weep  and  howlefor  the  miseries 
that  shall  come  upon  them  ;  their  gold  shall  rust  and  canker,  and  eat  their 
fiesk  asjire^  James  5.  1, 2, 3.  I  may  then  boldly  conclude  with  *Theodoret, 
quotiescungue  divitiis  affluentem,  ^c.  as  often  as  you  shall  see  a  man 
abounding  in  wealth.  Qui  gemmis  bibit,  et  Sarrano  dormit  in  ostro,  and 
namght  withal,  I  beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but  esteem  him  unfartu- 
luite,  because  he  hath  many  occasions  offered  to  live  unjustly  :  on  the  other 
nde,  a  poor  man  is  not  miserable,  if  he  be  good,  but  therefore  happy,  that 
those  evil  occasions  are  taken  from  him. 


i  Voo  poeridenlein  nralta  Tocaverla 
Bectc  beatnm.    Bectins  occupat 
Nomen  beatl,  qui  Deomm 
Moncribaa  tairieiiter  ntl, 
Damnqoe  callet  piwperlem  pad, 
lyfvaqoe  leto  llagithun  timet. 


He  ia  not  happy  that  ia  rich. 

And  hath  the  worl4  at  will. 
But  he  that  wisely  can  Gods  gifts 

Possess,  and  use  them  still ; 
That  suffers,  and  with  patience 

Abides  hard  poverty. 
And  chnseth  rather  for  to  dye. 

Then  do  such  villany. 

Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  hath  he  more  then 
other  men  ?  or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and  discontents  hath  he  not 
more  then  other  men  ? 


^  Nob  enim  raue,  neque  consularls 
SnBUMvet  uctor  mlaeros  tumnltus 
Mentis,  et  cnuas  Isqneats  drcum 
Tecta  Tolantcs. 


Nor  treasures  nor  malors  officers  remore 

The  miserable  tumults  of  the  mind. 
Or  cares  that  lie  about,  or  flye  above  [bind. 

Their  high-roofed  houses,  with  huge  beams  com- 


Tb  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him ;  let  him  have  Jobs  inventory,  sint 
Crten  et  Crassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus,  aureas  undas  agens,  eripiet  un- 
9^fam  i  miserOs :  Crcesus  or  rich  Crassus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get 
nimaelf  a  stomack.  ^  His  worship,  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  in  all  his 
plenty  and  great  provision,  is  forbidden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite, 
(sick  in  .bed,  can  take  no  rest,  sore  grieved  with  some  chronick  disease  con- 
tracted with  full  dyet  and  ease,  or  troubled  in  mind)  when  as,  in  the  mean 
time,  all  his  household  are  merry,  and  the  poorest  servant  that  he  keeps  doth 
continually  feast.  Tis  bracteata  felicitas,  as  "  Seneca  terms  it,  tin-foyFd 
happiness,  infelix  felicitas,  an  unhappy  kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness 
at  alL  His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of  harness,  and  fortifications  against  out- 
ward enemies,  cannot  free  him  from  inward  fears  and  cares. 

Igycfaque  ssetiis  homimnn,  cnrnque  sequaces.  Indeed  men  still  attending  cares  and  fears. 

Nee  SMtmuit  fremitus  aimorum,  ant  fierrea  tela }  Nor  armours  clashing,  nor  fierce  weapons  feare : 

fcuWUftique  Inter  reges,  regumque  potentes.  With  Idngs  converse  they  boldly,  and  kings  peers, 

Vcnsator,  neqne  ftilgorem  reverentur  ab  anro.  Fearing  no  flashings  that  from  gold  appeare. 

Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  suspects ;  for 
fiberty,  he  entertams  ambition ;  his  pleasures  are  no  pleasures ;  and,  that 
which  is  worst,  he  cannot  be  private  or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do  ;  his 
state  is  a  servitude.  °A  country  man  may  travel  from  kingdorae  to  king- 
dome,  province  to  province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eyes  with  delight^l 
objects,  hawk,  hunt,  and  use  those  oniinary  disports,  without  any  notice 


^  Hot.  >  Cap.  8.  de  curat.  Grsec.  affect,  cap.  de  providentift.  Quotiesctuque  divitUs  affluentem  homi- 
BCD  vMemns,  eumque  pessimum,  ne,  queso,  nunc  beatissimum  putemus,  sed  infellcem  censeamus,  &c. 
'Hor.  1.2.0d.9.  ^Hor.Ub.3.  >  Florid,  lib.  4.    Dives  iUe  dbo  interdidtur,  et  in  omni  copiA  aul 

■  Epist.  115.        ■  Hor, 
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.        ^ Jit.  ataue  eouletur.         ■  Epist.  115.        ■ 

Et  orihl  curto  ue  Ucet  mulo,  vel,  si  llbet,  usque  Tarentum. 


acdpit,  cum  interea  totum  ejus  servitium  hilare  sit,  atque  epuletur.        ■  Epist.  115.       ■  Hor. 
If«r  
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taken,  all  which  a  prince  or  a  great  man  cannot  do.  He  keeps  in  for  state, 
ne  majestatis  digmtas  evilescat,  as  our  China  kings,  of  Bomay,  and  Tar- 
tarian Chams,  those  aurea  mnnctpMi,  are  said  to  do,  seldome  or  never  seen 
abroad,  ut  major  sit  hominum  erga  se  ob$ervantia  ;  which  the  ®  Persian  kings 
so  precisely  observed  of  old.  A  poor  man  takes  more  delight  in  an  ordinary 
m^ds  meat,  which  he  hath  but  seldom,  then  they  do  with  all  their  exotick 
dainties  and  continual  viands  :  Quippe  voluptatem  commendat  rarior  usus ; 
'tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  that  makes  a  thing  acceptable  and  pleasant. 
Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle  water  to  quench  his  thirst ; 
and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  then  any  wine  or  mede.  All  excess,  as 
P  Epictetus  argues,  will  cause  a  dislike  :  sweet  will  be  sour,  which  made  that 
temperate  Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  being  alwayes 
accustomed  to  the  same  ^dishes,  (which  are  nastily  dressed  by  slovenly  cooks, 
that,  after  their  obscenities,  never  wash  their  bawdy  hands)  be  they  fish, 
flesh,  compounded,  made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed  : 
nectar  itself  grows  loathsome  to  them  ;  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine 
palaces ;  they  are  to  them  but  as  so  many  prisons.  A  poor  man  drinks  in  a 
wooden  dish,  and  eats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons,  wooden  platters,  earthen 
vessels,  and  such  homely  stufie :  the  other  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones ;  but  with  -  what  success  ?  in  aura  bibitur  venerium ;  fear  of  poyson 
in  the  one,  security  in  the  other.  A  poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to  speak  his 
mind,  to  do  his  own  business  himself;  locuples  mittit  parasitum^  saith  ''Phi- 
lostratus ;  a  rich  man  imployes  a  parasite,  and  as  the  maior  of  a  city  speaks 
by  the  town-clark,  or  by  M*".  recorder,  when  he  cannot  express  himself. 
'  Nonius  the  senator  hath  a  purple  coat  as  stifle  with  jewels,  as  his  mind  is 
full  of  vices ;  rings  on  his  fingers  worth  20000  sestercies  ;  and,  as  ^Perox  the 
Persian  king,  an  union  in  his  eare  worth  100'  weight  of  gold  :  **  Cleopatra 
hath  whole  boars  and  sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewels 
dissolved,  40000  sestercies  m  value ;  but  to  what  end  ? 

*  Nuin»  UbI  com  flraces  nrit  iltls,  anrea  qoarit 
PocnU? 

Doth  a  man  that  is  dry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  doth  not  a  cloth  sute  become 
him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all  their  silks,  sattins,  damasks,  taf- 
faties,  and  tissues  ?  Is  not  home-spun  cloth  as  great  a  pres^rative  against 
cold,  as  a  coat  of  Tartar  lambs  wooll  died  in  grain,  or  a  gown  of  giants  beards  ? 
Nero,  saith  ^Sueton,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice ;  and  thon  hsi^t  scarce 
one  to  put  on  :  what's  the  difierence  ?  one*s  sick,  the  other  sound  :  such  is 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives ;  and  that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot 
of  all,  death  it  self  makes  the  greatest  difference.  One,  like  an  hen,  feeds  on 
the  dunghill  all  his  daies,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to  his  lords  table ;  the  other, 
as  a  falcon,  is  fed  with  partridge  and  pigeons,  and  carried  on  his  masters  fist, 
but,  when  he  dyes,  is  flung  to  the  muckhil,  and  there  lies.  The  rich  man 
lives,  like  Dives,  jovially  here  on  earth,  temulentus  divitiiSy  makes  the  best  of 
it;  and  boasts  himself  in  the  multitude  of  his  riches  (Psal.  49.  6.  11) :  he 
thinks  his  house,  called  after  hii  own  name,  shall  continue  for  ever ;  but  he 
perisheth  like  a  beast  (ver.  20) :  his  way  utters  his  folly  (ver.  13):  male 
parta  male  dilabuntur  ;  like  sheep,  they  lye  in  the  grave  (14).  Puncto  des- 
cendunt  ad  infemum :  they  spend  their  dayes  in  wealth,  and  go  suddenly 
down  to  hell  (Job,  21 .  13).  For  all  physicians  and  medicines  inforcing  nature, 
a  Bowning  wife,  families  complaints,  friends  tears,  dirges,  masses,  ncenias, 
funerals,  for  all  orations,  counterfeit  hired  acclamations,  eulogiums,  epitaphs, 
herses,  heralds,  black  mourners,  solemnities,  obelbks,  and  Mausolean  tombs, 

•  Brisoniuii.  »  Si  modom  exccMerli,  niavlssiina  sunt  molettt.  «  Et  in  cnpedlis  gul*,  eoquiw  et 

ptitfi  lllotis  manltras  ab  exonenttone  Tentria  omnia  tractaot.  Sec.  Cardan.  1.  8.  cap.  46.  de  renun  varietatc. 
'Epist.  •  Plln.  lib.  57.  cap.  6.  *  Zonaraa.  3.  annal.  •  Plutarch,  vit.  c>|aa.  •  Hor.8er.Ub.  l.Sat.  2. 
•  Cap.  80.    Nollaoi  Teatem  Wa  induit.  I      r\r\nu> 
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(if  he  have  them  at  least)  '  he,  like  a  hog,  goes  to  hell,  with  a  guilty  consci- 
ence (propter  hos  dilatavit  infemtis  os  suum)  and  a  poor  mans  curse :  bis 
menory  stinks  like  the  snuffe  of  a  candle  when  it  is  put  out ;  scurril  libels 
and  infiaumous  obloquies  accompany  him  :  when  as  poor  Lazarus  is  Dei  sacra- 
mm,  the  temple  of  Grod,  lives  and  dies  in  true  devotion,  bath  no  more  atten- 
dants, bat  his  own  innocency,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be  dissolved, 
buied  in  his  mothers  lap,  and  hath  a  company  of  ^  angels  ready  to  convey  his 
soul  into  Abrahams  bosom  :  he  leaves  an  everlasting  and  a  sweet  memory  be- 
hrod  him.  Crassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  still  recorded,  but  not  so  much  for  their 
vealth,  as  for  their  victories,  Crcesus  for  his  end,  Solomon  for  his  wisdome.  In 
a  wcnrd,  *  to  get  wealth  is  a  great  trouble,  anxiety  to  keep,  grief  to  lose  it. 

*  QdM  digiram  ttoltdte  mentHnu  imprecer  ?  I         Et,  cum  fUsa  gravl  mole  panveiint, 

Opes,  honores  unbtant :  |  Turn  vera  cognoecant  bona. 

But. consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happinesses,  which  a  poor 
man  hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the 
worlds  esteem,  or  so  taken) :  O  fortunatos  nimiuniy  bona  si  sua  norint ! 
happy  they  are  in  the  nfean  time,  if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  make  use, 
orappUe  it  to  themselves.  A  poor  man  wise  is  better  then  a  foolish  king 
(Eccl.  2.  13).  **  Poverty  is  the  way  to  heaven,  *  the  mistress  of  philosophy , 
*tht  mother  of  religion,  vertue,  sobnety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright 
mind.  How  many  such  encomiums  might  I  adde  out  of  the  fathers,  philoso- 
phers, orators  !  It  troubles  many  that  they  are  poor ;  they  accompt  of  it  as 
a  great  plague,  a  curse,  a  sign  of  Gods  hatred,  ipsum  scelus,  damn*d  villany 
it  ielf,  a  disgrace,  shame  and  reproach ;  but  to  whom,  or  why  ?  •  If  fortune 
hath  envyed  me  wealth,  thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  have  not  left  me 
suck  revenues  as  others  have,  that  I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  bom, 

cnl  stne  luce  genus,  iurdnmque  parentom 

Notncxif 

of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt-daubers  son,  am  I  therefore  to  be  blamed  ?  an  eagle, 
a  bull,  a  lion,  is  not  rejected  for  his  poverty  ;  and  why  should  a  man  f  Tis 
^fortun^e  telnm,  non  culpa,  fortunes  fault,  not  mine.  Good  Sir,  I  am  a  servant, 
(to  use  s  Senecas  words)  howsoever  your  poor  friend ;  a  servant,  and  yet 
Jfomr  chamherfellow,  and,  if  you  consider  better  of  it,  your  fellow  servant. 
1  am  thy  drudge  in  the  worlds  eyes,  yet,  in  Gods  sight,  peradventure  thy 
hctter,  my  soule  is  more  precious,  and  I  dearer  unto  him.  Etiam  servi  Diis 
cura  sunt^  as  Evangelus  at  large  proves  in  Macrobius ;  the  meanest  servant  is 
BKWt  precious  in  his  sight.  Thou  art  an  Epicure,  I  am  a  good  Christian :  thou 
art  many  parasanges  before  me  in  means,  favour,  wealth,  honour,  Claudius  his 
Narcissus,  Neros  Massa,  Domitians  Parthenius,  a  favourite,  a  golden  slave ; 
thou  coverest  thy  floors  with  marble,  thy  roofs  with  gold,  thy  wals  with  statues, 
fee  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c.  what  of  all  this  ?  calcas  opes,  S^c.  what*s 
all  this  to  true  happiness  ?  I  live  and  breath  under  that  glorious  heaven,  that 
august  Capitol  of  nature,  enjoy  the  brightness  of  stars,  that  cleer  light  of  sun 
and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  herbs,  all  that 
aea  and  land  af!brds,  far  surpassing  all  that  art  and  opulentia  can  give.  I  am 
ft«e,  and,  which  **  Seneca  said  of  Rome,  culmen  liberos  teont,  sub  marmore  et 
ouropostea  servitus  habitavif ;  thou  hast  Amalthe€B  comu,  plenty,  pleasure, 
the  world  at  will ;  I  am  despicable  and  poor ;  but  a  word  overshot,  a  blow  in 

*  Ad  teneram  Cereris  sine  cede  et  sanguine  panel  Descendant  reges,  et  siccft  morte  tyrannl.  f  Ood 

■■n  ddhrer  his  soule  from  the  power  of  the  grsTe,  Psal.  49. 15.  ■  Contempl.  Idiot,  cap.  87.    Dhrltla. 

(^■K  ■cmWdo  naagni  laborls,  possessio  magnl  tlmoris,  amissio  magnl  dolorls.  •  BoCthins,  de  consol. 

PUL  L  3.  k  Austin,  in  Ft.  76.    Omnis  phllosophin  maglstra,  ad  ccelum  ria.  «  Bonn  mentis  soror 

pnpcrtis.  *  PKdagoga  pietatis,  sobna,  pla  mater,  cultu  simplex,  habitu  secura,  conslllo  benesnada. 

ApQl.  •  Cardan.    Opprobrium  non  est  paupertas :  quod  latro  erlpit,  aut  pater  non  reliquit,  cur  mlhl 

yodsfetur,  si  fortuna  dlrltlas  tnvidit  ?  non  aquite,  non,  kc.  'Tully.  t  Epist.  74.    Serrus; 

^■■c  hooio :  sCTTus  sum,  Immo  contubemalls ;  serms  sum,  at  bumlUs  amicus  j  Immo  conserrus,  si  cogi- 
twtfii.       k6pi.t.«.et90.  Digitized  by  i^OOgle 
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choler,  a  game  at  tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  sudden  fire,  the  princes  dislike,  a 
little  sickness,  &c.  may  make  us  equal  in  an  instant :  howsoever  take  thy  time, 
triumph  and  insult  a  while ;  cinis  CBquat^  as  ^  Alphonsus  said  ;  death  will  equal- 
ize us  all  at  last.  I  live  sparingly,  in  the  mean  time,  am  clad  homely,  fare 
hardly  ;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  I  the  worse  for  it  ?  am  I  contemptible  for  it  ? 
am  I  to  be  reprehended  ?  A  learned  man  in  J  Nevisanus,  was  taken  down  for 
sitting  amongst  gentlemen ;  but  he  replyed,  my  nobility  is  about  the  head, 
yours  declines  to  the  taile  ;  and  they  were  silent.  Let  them  mock,  scoff,  and 
revile ;  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  thee  so :  he  that  mocketh  the  poor^ 
reproacheth  him  that  made  him  (Prov.  11.  5);  and  he  that  rejoyceth  at 
affliction^  shall  not  be  unpunished.  For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the 
happier  thou  art ;  ditior  est,  at  non  melior,  saith  ^  Epictetus ;  he  is  ficher, 
not  better,  then  thou  art,  not  so  free  from  lust,  envy,  hatred,  ambition. 

BcAtos  lUe,  qui,  procul  negotUs, 
Patema  num  bomu  ezercet  luia. 

Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  ^  freed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  he  seeks  no 
honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporizeth  not, 
but  lives  privately,  and  well  contented  in  his  estate ; 

Nee  ipet  corde  aridaa,  nee  cnimm  pudt  Inanem, 
Securas  quo  flUa  cadant. 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdomes  thrive  better  by 
succession  or  election  ;  whether  monarchies  should  be  mixt,  temporate,  or  ab- 
solute ;  the  house  of  Ottomons  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  enquires  not 
after  colonies  or  new  discoveries ;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constan- 
tines  donation  be  of  force ;  what  comets  or  new  stars  signifie,  whether  the  earth 
stand  or  move,  there  be  a  new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  &c.  He 
is  not  touched  with  fear  of  invasions,  factions,  or  emulations  ; 


■  Felix  ille  animl,  Dirlaqne  ilmlllimus  Iptts, 
Qoem  non  mordad  retplendens  Gloria  fUco 
SoUcitat,  non  faatoai  mala  gaudia  loxfts, 
8ed  tadtoa  ainit  ire  dies,  et  paapere  coltn 
ktilenUaviti 


An  happy  aoule,  and  like  to  God  hlmaelf. 
Whom  not  vain  glory  macerates  or  atrifle* 
Or  wicked  Joyea  of  that  prood  awelling  pclfe, 
■  But  leads  a  still,  poor  and  contented  Ufe. 


Exlgit  Innocuae  tranqnilla  s 

^  A  secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it.  But 
here  is  the  misery,  that  he  Will  not  take  notice  of  it ;  he  repines  at  rich  mens 
wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty  fare :  as  Simonides  objecteth  to  Hieron,  he 
hath  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  p  in  lectis  ebumeis  dormit,  vinum  phialis 
bibit,  optimis  unguentis  delibuitur ;  he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  Joseph^ 
stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol ;  and 
it  troubles  him  that  he  hath  not  the  like ;  there  is  a  difference,  (he  grumbles) 
between  laplolly  and  phesants,  to  tumble  i*th*straw  and  lye  in  a  down  bed, 
betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  pallace.  He  hates  nature  (as  ^  Pliny 
characterizeth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  lower  than  a  god,  and  is  angry 
with  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him ;  and  although  he  hath  received 
much,  yet  (as  '  Seneca  foUowes  it)  he  ^kinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no 
more,  and  is  so  far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribuneship,  that  he  complains 
that  he  is  notprator ;  neither  doth  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  consul, 
Why  is  he  not  a  prince,  why  not  a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperour  ?  Why 
should  one  man  have  so  mucn  more  then  his  fellowes,  one  have  all,  another 
nothing  ?  Why  should  one  man  be  a  slave  or  a  drudge  to  another  ?  one  sur- 
feit, another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another  labour,  without  any  hope  of 

'  Panonnitan.  rebus  gentis  Alph.  i  Lib.  4.  nnm.  218.    Quidam  deprebensns  q&od  sederet  loco  nofal. 

liom,  mea  nobilitaa,  ait,  est  circa  caput,  vestra  declinat  ad  caudam.  ^  Tanto  beatior  es,  quanto  collectior. 
I  Non  amorlbtts  insenrit,  non  appetit  honores :  et,  qualitercunque  relictus,  satis  habet,  ifominem  se  erne 
meminit }  invldet  nemini,  neminem  despidt,  neminem  miratur,  sermonibus  malignls  non  attendlt  aut  afitur. 
Plintus.  ■  Politianus,  in  Rustico.  ■>  Gyges,  regno  Lydle  inflatus,  sdscitatum  misit  ApoUinem,  an  qnis 
mortalium  se  felicior  esset  ?  AglaSum,  Arcadum  pauperrimnm,  ApoUopnetulit,  qui  terminos  ogri  sui  nun. 
quam  excesserat,  rure  suo  contentus.    Val.  lib.  I.e./.  *  Hor.    Hec  est  Vita  solutorum  miseri  ambi- 

tlone,  gravique.  p  Amos.  6.  i  Prtefat.  lib.  7.  Odit  naturam,  quod  infr%  Deos  sit ;  irascitur  EHis,  quod 
quis  ilu  antecedat.  'De  IrA,  cap.  21.1ib.  3.  Etsi  multum  acceperit,  ii^}ur1am  putat  plura  non  accepisse ; 
non  agit  pro  tribunatu  gratias,  sed  queritur  quod  non  stt  ad  preturam  perductus :  neque  h«c  grata,  si  dealt 


Uus. 
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better  fortune  ?  Thus  they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine,  not  considering  that 
inconstancy  of  humane  anairs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  ano- 
ther, or  well  weighing  their  own  present  estate.  What  they  are  now,  thou 
mayst  shortly  be ;  and  what  thou  art,  they  shall  Ukely  be.  Expect  a  little ; 
confer  future  and  times  past  with  the  present ;  see  the  event,  and  comfort 
thyielf  with  it.  It  is  as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  fami- 
lies, as  in  private  mens  estates.  Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world ;  Rome, 
the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of  two  *  myriades  of  inhabitants ;  now  that 
all  commanding  country  is  possessed  by  petty  princes;  ^Rome  a  small  village 
10  respect.  Greece,  of  old  the  seat  of  civihty,  mother  of  sciences  and  hu- 
manity, now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of  theeves.  Germany  then,% 
saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  magnificent  cities :  Athens, 
Corinth,  Carthage,  (how  flourishing  cities !)  now  buried  in  their  own  mines; 
corvorum,  ferarunij  aprorum^  et  bestiarum  lustra,  like  so  many  wildernesses, 
a  receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice,  a  poor  fisher-town ;  Paris,  London, 
small  cottages  in  Ceesars  time,  now  most  noble  emporiums.  Valois,  Planta- 
genet,  and  Scaliger,  how  fortunate  families!  how  likely  to  continue!  now 
quite  extinguished  and  rooted  out.  He  stands  aloft  to  day,  full  of  favour, 
wealth,  honour,  and  prosperity,  in  the  top  of  Fortunes  wheele ;  to  morrow  in 
prison,  worse  then  nothmg;  his  son's  a  begger.  Thou  art  a  poor  servile 
<inKige,/ffx  populi,  a  very  slave;  thy  son  may  come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maxi- 
minns,  Agathocles,  &c.  a  senator,  a  generall  of  an  army ;  thou  standest  bare 
to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and  his,  takest  an  almes  of  him : 
stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heire  peradventure  shall  consume  all  with  riot; 
be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  his  most 
honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant :  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride,  and  do 
as  much  for  thine :  as  it  was  with  "  Frisgobald  and  Cromwel,  it  may  be  for  thee. 
Citizens  devour  countrey  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats :  after  two  or 
three  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot;  it  retumes  to  the  city  again. 

*"  V<mu  IncoU  renlt :  I  Nee  me,  nee  qnemquam,  f  tatuit.  Noi  ezpullt  ille  j 

nn  proprlae  tellorU  henun  natora  neque  iUnm,       |  Illnm  aut  neqaltiet,  aut  vafH  inscitia  juria. 

A  lawyer  buyes  out  his  poor  client;  after  a  while  nis  client's  posterity  buy  out 
him  and  his ;  so  things  go  round,  ebbe  and  flow. 

Nune  ager  Umbrral  tub  nomine,  nuper  OfeUl 
Dictoa,  erat  nnlU  propriua,  aed  cedit  In  usum 
None  mlhl,  nunc  aliia. 

As  he  said  then,  ager  cujusy  quot  habes,  dominos?  so  say  I  of  land,  houses, 
nH)?eables,  and  mony,  mine  to  day,  his  anon,  whose  to  morrow  ?  In  fine  (as 
'Machiavel  observes)  vertue  and  prosperity  beget  rest;  rest,  idleness ;  idle- 
w«,  riot;  riot,  destruction  :  from  which  we  come  again  to  good  lawes;  good 
^wc«  engender  vertuous  actions  ;  vertue,  glorie  and  prosperity  ;  and  'tis  no 
^honour  then  (as  *Gucciardine  adds) /or  a  flourishing  man,  city,  or  state, 
to  come  to  mine,  nor  injelidtie  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  nature.  Ergo 
^^rrena  ealcanda,  sitienda  ccelestia ;  therefore  (I  say)  scorn  this  transitory 
8^ ;  look  up  to  heaven ;  thjnk  not  what  others  are,  but  what  Jhou  art : 
' 9^i  par te  locatus  es  in  re ;  and  wBaftEou  shalt  be,  whatTSouTnayst  be. 
K>(I  say)  as  Chrbt  himself  did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth ;  imitate  him  as 
much  as  in  thee  lies.  How  many  great  Ceesars,  mighty  monarches,  tetrarches, 
pastes,  princes,  lived  in  his  dayes !  in  what  plentie,  what  delicacie,  how 
wavely  attended,  what  a  deal  of  gold  and  silver,  what  tieasure,  how  many 
svjinptuous  palaces  had  they !  what  provinces  and  cities,  ample  territories, 
fieWs^  rivers,  fountains,  parkes,  forrests,  lawnes,  woods,  celles,  &c.  Yet 
Christ  had  none  of  all  this;  he  would  have  none  of  this;  he  voluntarily  re- 

'  up*,  admir.         *  Of  some  9000U  inhabltanta  now.  *  Reade  the  story  at  large  In  John  Fox  his  Acta 

^  VooomenU.  *  Hor.  Sat.  2.  aer.  lib.  2.  *  5  Florent.  hlat.    Virtus  quietem  parlt,  quies  otium , 

^1^  POTTO  hunun  generat,  luxoa  Interitum,  h  quo  Iterum  ad  saluberrimas,  See.  *  Ouicdardin.    Nulla 

''■'^tM sabjectum  ease  legi  nature,  &c.       fPeralus.  ,      ^^^i,-> 
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jected  all  this :  be  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  not  erre  in  his  choice  ;  he 
contemned  all  this ;  he  chose  that  which  was  safer,  better,  and  more  certaine, 
and  lesse  to  be  repented,  a  mean  estate,  even  povertie  it  self;  and  why  dost 
thou  then  doubt  to  follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles,  to  imitate  ail 
good  men  ?  So  doe  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt  not  erre 
eternally,  as  too  many  worldhngs  doe,  that  runne  on  in  their  own  dissolute 
courses,  to  their  confusion  and  mine :  thou  shalt  not  doe  amisse.  Whatso- 
ever thy  fortune  is,  be  contented  with  it ;  trust  in  him ;  relie  on  him  ;  refer 
thyselfe  wholly  to  him.  For  know  this,  in  conclusion :  non  est  voleniis  nee 
currentis,  $ed  miserentis  Dei ;  *tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God  will.  The  Lord 
p  maketh  poor  andmaketh  richy  bringeth  low,  and  exalteth (1  Sam.  2.  ver.  7,8): 
he  lifteth  the  poor  from  the  dust,  and  raise  th  the  begger  from  the  dur^hill, 
to  set  them  amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory  ;  *ti8 
all  as  he  pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom;  he  that  appoints  the  end 
(though  to  us  unknown),  appoints  the  meanes  likewise  subordinate  to  the  end. 
Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortall  men  ; 
they  have  no  such  forecast  to  see  what  may  be,  what  shall  likely  be,  but 
what  is,  though  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom ;  hoc  angit ;  their  present  mis- 
fortunes grinde  their  souks,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other 
mens  prosperities :  Vicinumque  pecus  grandius  uber  habet :  how  rich,  how 
fortunate,  now  happy  is  he  I  But  in  the  mean  time  he  doth  not  consider 
the  others  miseries,  his  infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  that  accompany  his 
estate,  but  still  rejects  upon  his  own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants;  whereas, 
if  the  matter  were  duely  eicamined,  '  he  is  in  no  distresse  at  all,  he  hath 
no  cause  to  complain. 


Pftaper  enim  non  est,  cui  renim  Mippetit  atna : 

he  is  not  poore ;  he  is  not  in  need.  ^  Nature  is  content  with  bread  and  wcUer  ; 
and  he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jupiter  himself 
for  happinesse.     In  that  golden  age, 

•  Sornnos  dedit  nmbim  nlnbret, 
Potum  qooqne  lubricas  ainnii  j 

the  trees  gave  wholsome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear  rivers  drink. 
The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  wildemesse ;  Sampson,  David,  Saul,  Abra- 
hams servant  when  he  went  for  Isaacs  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  how 
many  besides  might  I  reckon  up,  .£gypt,  Paleestina,  whole  coimtries  in  the 
<*  Indfies,  that  drink  pure  water  all  their  lives.  •  The  Persian  kings  them- 
selves drank  no  other  drink  then  the  water  of  Choaspis,  that  runs  by  Susa, 
which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  them,  whithersoever  they  went.  Jacob  de- 
sired no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on  in  his  journey 
(Gen.  28.  20). 

^Bene  eat,  cui  Dent  obtuUt 

ParcA,  qaod  waHia  cat,  nuuio : 

bread  is  enough  ^  to  strengthen  the  heart.  And  if  you  study  philosophy  aright, 
saith  K  Madaurensis,  whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderation,  is  not  usefuU,  but 
troublesome.  ^  Agellius  (out  of  Euripides)  accounts  bread  and  ^vater  enough 
to  satisfie  nature,  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit :  the  rest  is  not  a  feast,  but 
ryot.  *  S^  Hierome  esteemes  him  rich,  that  hath  bread  to  eat,  and  a  potent 
man  that  is  not  compelled  to  be  a  slave :  hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so  that  it 
have  to  eat ;  and  thirst  doth  not  prefer  a  cup  of  gold.  It  was  no  Epicurean 
speech  of  an  Epicure — He  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  little,  will  never  have 

■  Omnet  dlrltta,  qol  coelo  et  terrft  frni  powunt.  *  Hor.  lib.  1.  eptet.  12.  ^  Seneca,  epist.  15.  Panem 
et  aquam  natora  dealderat ;  et  htec  qui  habet,  ipao  com  Jott  de  felicitate  cootendat.  Gibus  almplez  flunem 
•edat,  vettia  tenuis  fHgus  arcet.    Senec.  epist.  8.  •  Bo€thius.  *  Maflkras  et  alii.         •  Brlssonius. 

'  Paal.  84.  k  Si  recte  phllosopheroini,  quidquid  aptam  moderationem  aupergredltur,  oneri  potius  quam 

Usui  est.  h  Lib.  7.  16.    Cererls  munus  et  aqn»  poculum  mortales  quorunt  habere,  quorum  saties  nnn- 

qnam  est ;  luxus  autem  sunt  cetera,  non  epute.  '  Satis  eat  direa,  qui  pane  non  indiget  j  nimlnm  potens, 
<|U  serrlre  non  cogitur.    Ambitioaa  non  est  fiunes,  &c. 
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eoou^ ;  and  very  good  counsel!  of  him  in  the  J  poet,  O  my  sonne^  mediocritie 
ofmeanes  agrees  best  with  men ;  too  much  is  pernicious 

DiviUae  grandes  homini  lunt  vivere  parce, 
JEquo  animo : 

and  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance ;  nihil  est,  nihil  deest ; 
then  bast  little,  thou  wanteth  nothing.  Tis  all  one  to  he  hanged  in  a  chain 
of  gold,  or  in  a  rope  ;  to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  courser  meat. 

^SI  fentri  bene,  bI  lateri,  pedlbuaqoe  tula,  nU       I     If  belly,  sidea,  and  feet,  be  well  at  ease, 
DHitte  polenuit  regales  addere  nuO^i**  I     A  princea  treasure  can  thee  no  more  please. 

Socrates  in  a  fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a  multitude 
of  people  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  O  ye  gods!  what 
a  tight  of  things  doe  not  I  want !  'Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keepes  thee  in 
health  of  body  and  minde ;  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest, 
as  a  ferall  plague,  is  thy  physician  ^and  chiefest  friend,  which  makes  thee  a 
good  man,  an  healthfiill,  a  sound,  a  vertuous,  an  honest,  and  happy  man. 
For,  when  Vertue  came  iVom  heaven  (as  the  poet  faines)  rich  men  kicked  her 
up,  wicked  men  abhorr*d  her,  courtiers  scoffed  at  her,  citizens  hated  her, 
'and  that  she  was  thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to 
her  sister  Poverty,  where  she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty  and 
rertoe  dwell  together. 

■  O  vltae  tuta  fiumltas 

Panperis,  angnstiqtie  lares !  o  mnnera  nondom 
Intellecta  DeOm  1 

Uow  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content!  Oodlinesce  is  great  gain,  if 
a  man  can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath  (1  Tim.  6  6):  and  all  true 
happiness  is  in  a  mean  estate.  I  have  little  wealth,  as  he  said  ^sed  quas 
aiimus  magnasjacit,  a  kingdom  in  conceit : 

»nll  ampUns  opto, 

MaiA  Date,  nisi  at  propria  hcec  mlhl  munera  &jds ; 

1  have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 

4Dt  bene  fecemnt,  inopis  me  qnodque  posUll 
Fecenmt  anlml : 

'tis  ?ery  weD,  and  to  my  content.  '  Vestem  et  fortunam  concinnam  potius 
quam  laxam  probo :  let  my  fortune  and  my  garments  be  both  alike,  fit  for 
roe.  And,  which  'Sebastian  Foscarinus,  sometime  duke  of  Venice,  caused 
to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  S*.  Markes  church,  Hear,  O  ye  Venetians,  and 
I  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world :  to  contemne  it — 1  will 
engrave  it  on  my  heart;  it  shall  be  my  whole  studie  to  contemne  it.  Let  them 
take  wealth  {Stercora  stercus  amet,)  so  that  I  may  have  security ;  bene  qui 
Idtwt^  bene  mart/;  though  I  live  obscure,  *yet  I  Hve  clean  and  honest;  and 
when  as  the  lofty  oke  is  blown  down,  the  silly  reed  may  stand.  Let  them 
take  gfory,  for  that*s  their  misery ;  let  them  take  honour,  so  that  I  may  have 
^*«^  ease.  Due  me,  0  Jupiter,  et  tu  fatum,^  Sfc.  Lead  me,  O  God, 
whither  thou  wih;  I  am  ready  to  follow;  command,  I  will  obey.  I  do  not 
envie  at  their  wealth,  titles,  offices  ; 

St^  qnlconqne  volet  potens 
Aula  cnlmlne  lubrico : 
Me  dulds  saturet  quies : 

te  me  live  quiet  and  at  ease.  ^  Erimus  fortasse,  (as  he  comforted  himself) 
<Pfando  illi  non  erunt :  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp  va- 
^hed,  our  memory  may  flourish : 

wdantperennes 

Stemmata  non  perltura  Musa. 

^^Ewfpldcs,  MenaUp.  O  flU,  mediocrca  divltis  hominlbus  convenlunt,  nlmla  vero  moles  pemidoea. 
^y^  'O  noctes  cennaae  DeQm.  ■  Per  mille  fraodes  doctosque  dolos  ejldtur }  apod  sodam 

^"PC'tateai  ^oaqoe  cnltores  olTertens,  In  eonun  slnu  et  tntelA  delldatnr.  ■  Loom.  •  Up.  mls- 

^•<P-40.  p  Hot.  Sat.  6.  Ub.  3.  nHor.  Sat.4.  'Apuldus.  'Chytreus,  In  EurOpae  ddl- 

2*-  Aodidte,  drea  Veneti,  qnod  est  optlmnm  In  rebns  hnmania,  res  hnmanas  contemnere.  *  Vahl  rlvere, 
M^Biuc  hibet,  as  Demea  said,  Adelpb.  Act.  4.— Qnam  multis  non  egeol  qoam  multa  non  desidero  t  at 
f^oatti  In  pompL  Ule  In  nondlnls.  «Epictetas,  77.  cap.     Quo  sum  destlnatos,  et  sequar  alacriter. 

'««inn.ep.62.  -MaroUus.  . 
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Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possesse  so  many  goodly  castles  : 
'tis  well  for  me « that  I  have  a  poor  house,  and  a  little  wood,  and  a  well  by  it,  &c. 

His  me  consolor,  ▼icturum  Biuvtua,  ac  d 

Qcuestor  avus,  pater  atqae  meua,  patruiuque  ftalsaent. 

I  live  (I  thank  Grod)  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in  this  my  mean 
estate,  as  if  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord  treasurer,  or  my  lord  maior. 
He  feeds  of  many  dishes,  I  of  one:  ^qui  Christum  curat  ^  nan  multum  curat 
quam  de  pretiosis  cibU  stercus  conficiat :  what  care  I  of  wi^^stufFe  my  ex> 
crements  be  made?  *He  that  lives  according  to  nature,  cannot  be  poor; 
and  he  that  exceeds,  can  never  have  enough:  totus  non  sufficit  orhis ;  the  whole 
world  cannot  give  him  content.  A  small  thing  that  th"  ^hteous  hath,  is 
better  than  the  riches  of  the  ungodly  (Psal.  37.  19);  and  better  is  a  poor 
morsell  with  quietnesse,  then  abundance  with  strife  (Prov.  17.  7). 

Be  content  then;  enjoy  thyself,  and,  as  'Chrysostome  adviseth,  be  not  an- 
g^y  for  what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  Ood  hearty  thanks  for  what  thouha^t 
received. 

^Sl  dat  oluscula  I  Ne  pete  grandia, 

Menaa  minoacula  Laataque  prandis. 

Pace  referta,  |  Uterepleta. 

But  what  wantest  thou  ?  (to  expostulate  the  matter)  or  what  hast  thou  not 
better  than  a  rich  man  ?  ^Health,  competent  wealth,  children,  securitie,  sleep, 
friends,  libertie,  diet,  apparell,  and  what  not?  or  at  least  maist  have  (the 
means  being  so  obvious,  easie,  and  well  known) ;  for,  as  he  inculcated  to 
himself, 

'Vitamaunfaclantbeatiorem,  I  Ret,  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta, 

Jacwndlaalme  Maitialla,  haec  mnt;  |  Lis  nunquam,  &c. 

I  say  again,  thou  hast,  or  at  least  maist  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thy  self,  and  that 
which  I  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart.  Passing  by  a  vilLage  in  the  ter- 
ritorie  of  Millan,  "saith  S^  Austin,  /  saw  a  poor  begger  that  had  got,  belike, 
his  belly  full  of  meat,  jesting  and  merry,  J  sighed,  and  said  to  some  of  my 
friends  that  were  then  with  me,  what  a  deal  of  trouble,  madness,  pain,  and 
grief,  do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate  unto  our  selves,  to  get  that  secure  happi- 
ness which  this  poor  begger  hath  prevented  us  of,  and  which  we  peradventure 
shall  never  have  ?  For  that  which  he  hath  now  attained  with  the  begging  of 
some  small  pieces  of  silver,  a  temporall  happinesse,  and  present  hearts  ease,  I 
cannot  compass  with  all  my  careful  windings,  and  running  in  and  out.  ^  And 
surely  the  begger  was  very  merry ;  but  £  was  heavy :  he  wa^  secure,  but  I 
was  timorous.  And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I  had  rather  be 
merry,  or  still  so  solicitous  and  sad,  I  should  say,  merry.  If  he  should  ask  me 
again,  whether  I  had  rather  be  as  I  am,  or  as  this  begger  was,  I  should sure/y 
choose  to  be  as  I  am,  tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears ;  but  out  of  peevishness  y 
and  not  out  of  truth.  That  which  S^  Austin  said  of  himself  here  in  this  place, 
I  must  say  to  th^e  :  thou  discontented  wretch,  thou  covetous  niggard,  thou 
churl,  thou  ambitious  and  swelling  toad,  'tis  not  want,  but  peevishness,  which 
is  the  cause  of  thy  woes:  settle  thine  affection:  thou  hast  enough. 

f  Denlque  sit  finis  qoterendi,  qnoque  habeas  plus* 
Pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborem 
Indpiasj  parto,  quod  avebas,  utere. 

>Hoc  erat  In  vojAb,  modus  agri  non  ita  parvus,  Hortus  ubi,  et  tecto  yidnus  Jugls  nque  fbns,  Et  panl. 
lum  sylvn,  8cc.  Hor.  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  Ser.         r  Hieronym.  ■Seneca,  consU.  ad  Alblnum,  c.  II.    Qui  contl- 

net  se  intra  nature  llmltes,  paupertatem  non  sentit;  qui  ezcedit,  eum  In  opibus  panpertaa  seqnitur. 
■  Horn.  12.     Pro  his  que  accepisti,  gratlas  age :  noli  indlgnarl  pro  his  que  non  accepisti.  *  Nat. 

Chytreusi  deliciis  Europ.    Oustonii  in  ndibus  Hubianis  in  coenaculoe  r^onemense.  "Quid  non 

habet  melius  pauper  quam  dives  ?  vltam,  valetudlnem,  dbum,  somnum,  libertatem,  &c.  Card.  *  Martial. 
1.  10.  eplg.  47.  Head  it  out  thyself  in  the  author.  "Confess,  lib.  6.  Transiens  per  vtcum  quemdam  He- 
diolanensem,  animadvert!  pauperem  quemdam  mendicum,  Jam  credo  satunim,  Jocantem  atque  rtdentem,  et 
iogemui,  et  locutus  sum  cum  amids  qui  mecum  erant,  &c.  'Et  certe  Ule  laatabatur,  ego  anxius ;  se- 

curus  lite,  ego  trepldns.  Et  si  percontaretur  me  quispiam,  an  exsultare  mallem,  an  metuere,  reapond«mn, 
exsuitare :  et  si  rursus  Interrogaret,  an  ego  talis  essem,  an  quails  nunc  sum,  me  ipsum  curls  confectum 
eligerem ;  sed  perversitate,  non  verltate.         (  Hor. 
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Make  tn  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field,  that  house,  for 
Uds  and  that  child ;  thou  bast  enough  for  thy  self  and  them ; 

^Qnodpetlflfblcest, 

Est  UltitMrls,  animus  si  te  non  deikdt  «qaiu : 

Hi  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest.     But 

<0!  d  aiumliis  nie 


Proxlmus  acoedat,  qui  mmc  denormaft  agdlam ! 

0 !  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture  ! 

0  !  si  venan'  argenti  fors  qua  tnihi  monstret O  !  that  I  could  but  finde 

a  pot  of  mony  now,  to  purchase.  Sec,  to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my 
daughter,  place  my  son,  &c.  *  0  /  if  I  might  but  live  a  while  longer y  to  see 
all  things  setthu,^some  two  or  three  year ;  I  would  pay  my  debts ^  make  all 
my  reckonbgs  even  ;  but  they  are  come  and  past,  and  thou  hast  more  busi- 
oesse  then  b^ore.  O  madness  !  to  think  to  settle  that  in  thine  old  age,  when 
thou  hast  more^  which  in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not  now  compose^  having  but 
a  Httle,  J  Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africk,  and  then  Asia,  et  turn  suaviter 
ogere,  and  then  live  merrily,  and  take  his  ease ;  but,  when  Cineas  the  orator 
told  hnn  he  might  do  that  already,  id  jam  posse  Jieri^  rested  satisfied,  condemn- 
ing his  own  folly.  Si  parva  licet  cmnponere  magnisy  thou  maist  do  the  like, 
ud  tho^fore  be  composed  in  thy  fortune.     Thou  hast  enough ;  he  that  is  wet 

01  a  hath,  can  be  no  more  wet,  if  he  be  flung  into  Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean 
it  lelf ;  and  if  thou  hadst  all  the  world,  or  a  solid  masse  of  gold  as  big  as  the 
world,  thou  canst  not  have  more  then  enough ;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and 
tbt  which  thou  hast ;  the  minde  is  all ;  be  content ;  thou  art  not  poor,  but 
rich,  and  so  much  the  richer,  as  '^Censorinus  well  writ  to  Cerellius,  quanto 
psmdora  optCLs^  non  quo  plura  possideSy  in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I 
ntj  then,  non  adjice  opesy  sed  minue  cupiditates  ('tis  *  Epicurus  advice) ;  adde 
iM>  more  wealth,  but  diminish  thy  desires ;  and,  as  "*Chryso6tome  well  seconds 
luni»  ft  vis  ditariy  contemne  divitiasy  that's  true  plenty,  not  to  have,  but  not 
to  want  riches ;  non  habere,  sed  non  indigercy  vera  abundantia ;  'tis  more 
gfer^  to  contemne,  then  to  possesse ;  et  nihil  egercy  est  Deorum,  How  many 
dea^  dumb,  halt,  lame,  blinde,  miserable  persons  could  I  reckon  up,  that 
sre  poor,  and  withall  distressed,  in  imprisonment,  banishment,  gally-slayes, 
cooaenmed  to  the  mines,  quarries,  to  gives,  in  dungeons,  perpetuall  thral- 
dome,  then  all  which  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou 
vt  able  to  give  an  almes,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince :  '^be  contented 
tbeo,  I  say ;  repine  and  mutter  no  more ;  for  thou  art  not  poor  in  deed, 
^lin  opimon. 

Tea,  but  this  is  very  good  counsell,  and  rightly  applied  to  such  as  have 
it»  and  will  not  use  it,  Uiat  have  a  competency,  that  are  able  to  work  and 
9^  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  browes,  by  their  trade,  that  have  some- 
tiling  yet :  he  that  hath  birds,  may  catch  birds ;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are 
il^vet  by  nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  our  selves,  meer  beggers,  that 
languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no  means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means,  no 
tni^of  delivery,  or  of  better  successe?  as  those  old  Britans  complained  to 
ti>eir  kttds  and  masters  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  the  Picts,  mare  ad  bar-- 
^8ro«,  barbari  ad  mare ;  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove 
t^  back  to  the  barbarians :  our  {M^sent  misery  compels  us  to  cry  out  and 
^l,  to  nuJce  our  moan  to  rich  men ;  they  turn  us  back  with  a  scomfiil 
'ntwer  to  our  misfortune  again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  us ;  they  commonly 
©▼eriookc  their  poor  friends  in  adversity ;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they 

^B«r.  cp.  Mb.  1.  *OI  ai  onnc  morerer,  inqnit,  quanta  eft  qnalla  mlhi  hnperfecta  manamit:  sed 

"  ■mamt  deotm  vd  octo  loperrlxero,  omnia  ret^gam  ad  UbeUam }  ab  omni  debito  cradltoque  me 
^ktbo.  Pmtcieunt  interim  menees  decern  et  octo,  et  com  llUa  anni,  et  adhnc  reitaot  plnra  qnani 
Ww»  Qaid  |litar  aperaa,  o  inaane,  ftnem,  qnem  rebua  toia  non  inTeneraa  in  JnrentA,  In  aenectt  im« 
g^amm }  O  dcmwttam !  qnnm  ob  coraa  et  negotla  tno  Jndido  ais  InfeUx,  qnSd  pntas  ftitaram,  quiun> 
P"f»«tperwlnt?    Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  40.  de  rer.  var.  J  Plutarch.  ^lib.  denatali.  cap.  K 

' Apid.  StobKom,  acr.  17.  ■  Horn.  12.  in  2  Cor.  6.  ■  Non  In  pauperUte,  aed  in  paupere  (Seneca). : 

i^  rr.  ted  opInioDe,  laboraa. 

2d 
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voluntarily  foiget  and  will  take  no  notice  of  them ;  ihey  wiH  not,  they  catmot 
help  us.  Insteed  of  comfort,  they  threats  us,  miacall,  icotfe  at  at,  to  annt* 
vate  our  misery,  give  us  bad  language ;  or,  if  Uiey  do  give  good  words,  writ's 
that  to  relieve  us  ?  According  to  t^t  of  Thales,/act/e  est  aliot  monere  ;  wIm 
cannot  give  good  counsell  ?  'tis  cheap ;  it  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  an  easie 
matter,  when  ones  belly  is  Ml^  to  deehme  against  feasting :  Qui  tatur  est, 
plena  laudat  jejwKta  ventre.  Doth  the  witde  asse  hraye  vo^gn  he  hath  gratne, 
or  hwetk  the  ote  when  he  hath  fodder?  (Job,  6,  5).  *  Neque  enim  popuio 
Romano  quidgnam  potest  esse  latius :  no  man  living  so  jocond,  so  meny  as 
the  people  of  Rome  when  diey  had  plenty ;  but  when  they  came  to  want,  to 
be  hunger-starved,  neither  shame^  nor  lawes,  nor  armes^  nor  magistrates, could 
heep  them  in  obedience.  PSeneca  pleadeth  hard  for  poverty ;  aind  so  did  tfa<»e 
kizie  philosophers :  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  rich ;  they  had  wherewithal! 
to  maintain  themselves ;  but  dodi  any  poor  man  extoll  it  ?  T*here  are  thooe 
(saith^ Bernard)  that  approve  of  a  mean  estate^  but  on  that  tonditiom  they 
never  want  themselves ;  and  some  again  are  meek  so  long  as  they  may  say  &r 
do  what  they  list;  but,  if  occasion  be  offered,  how  far  are  they  from  all  pa- 
tience  ?  I  would  to  Ood  (as  he  said)  'no  man  shouta  commend povertie,  but  he 
that  is  poor,  or  he  that  so  much  admires  it,  would  relieve,  help,  or  ease  others, 

•  Nvnc,  si  DO*  andls,  ttqw  «i  dhrlttoi,  Apollo,         I   No*irtiM«be0^«t,«idart«goodiii«o» 
DkmOa,  qui  inmMnosiM»lMibtC,«ido poll*:   |  Tril  Ida  UM  mMO,  to  got  bmus  If  yon  en. 

But  no  man  hears  us :  we  are  moat  miserably  dejected,  the  skumme  of  the 
world.  ^  Vix  habet  m  nobis  jam  nova  plagm  kcum.  We  can  get  no  i«lief,  bo 
comfort,  no  succour ;  "  Et  nihil  inveni  fuod  miAt  ferret  opem.  We  ha^e  triad 
all  means,  yet  finde  no  remedy :  no  nan  living  can  ezpress  the  aagnh  mad 
bitterness  of  our  souls,  but  we  that  endure  it ;  we  are  distressed,  fomakeb^  m 
torture  of  body  and  mind,  in  another  hell :  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  Whea 
^Crassus,  the  Roman  consul,  warred  against  the  Parthians,  after  an  unlucky 
battell  ibueht,  he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  l^  four  thousand  men  sore  sick 
and  wounded  in  his  tents,  to  the  furie  of  the  enemie ;  which  when  the  poor 
men  perceived,  dcunoribus  et  ululatibus  omnia  compUrunt^  they  asade  la* 
mentabk  moan,  and  roated  down  right,  as  lowd  as  Homers  Mars  when  he  waa 
hurt,  which  the  noise  of  10000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  fear  of  prta* 
sent  death.  But  out  estate  is  fane  more  tragicall  and  mis^able,  much  aiore 
to  be  deplored ;  and  far  greater  cause  have  we  to  lam^it :  the  devil  and  the 
world  persecute  us ;  all  good  fortune  hath  forsaken  us ;  we  are  left  to  the  tugb 
of  beggery,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  nastiness,  sickness,  irksomness,  to  oontiniiali 
torment,  labour  and  pain,  to  derision  and  contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  fiur 
worse  then  an  V  death:  death  alone  we  desire,  death  we  seek,  yet  oanaot  have  it ; 

and  what  shall  we  do  ?  Qmod  male  fers^  aseuesce^  feres  bene accvstolae 

Uiyself  to  it,  and  tX  wiH  be  tolerable  at  last.  Yea,  but  I  may  not,  I  caowot : 
In  me  consumpsit  vires  fortuna  nocendo;  I  am  in  the  extremitie  of  hwnane 
adversitie :  and,  asa  shadow  leaves  the  bodie  when  the  wan  is  gone,  I  am 
DOW  left  and  lost,  and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Qui  jacet  in  terrd,  nan 
habet  unde  ceulat :  con^oii  thy  self  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  wont :  a»d, 
b^Mre  it  be  long,  it  will  either  overcome  thee,  or  thou  it.  If  it  be  violent,  it 
cannot  endure ;  aut  solvetur,  aut  solvet.  Let  the  devil  hansel^  and  afl  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon  thee  at  once,  Ne  tu  cede  moHs,  ud  contra  oa- 
dentior  »lo :  be  of  good  courage ;  misery  is  vertues  whetstone. 

— -'— -^  strpent,  iltit,  oidor,  oi«Mi, 
Doldo  TirtQtl, 

aft  Cato  told  his  souldiers  marching  in  the  deserts  of  libya;  thitst,  heat, 

•  VopltcQo,  la  AurtSMW.    Sod  oi  popoloo  temelicvi  looM  liAoict,  nee  onao,  ligoi,  p«Sor.  naitotroani, 
toCrcoio  TOknt.  vOneortHcriAettinenln  Roine.  «8cm.    i^eMaim  mmi,  ifA  pmitperm mat 

votaot,lto«tni]in  m»4eSkii  ilc  conmeadont,  ntnollora  pottaitor  Inoploai  toot  ot  aW  ttttci,  qoonOa 
dicMor  o(  ivnar  ai  MTum  wbltrfam,  Ac.  » Htmo  paoportatoai  oommendotot,  bM  poapor.        •Potro. 

nioo,  Oual«€.  *  Orld.  «  Orld.  «  Plutwrli.  rff .  Cranl.  "^  Lucao.  Uh.  S* 
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,  Mrpcpls^  w«re  pkasn^t  to  a  valiant  man ;  hottomabU  anterprises  are 
aeconipanied  with  dangpeit  and  dammagea,  as  ezperianioa  eyinoetb:  they 
win  make  the  rest  of  thy  life  rdhab  the  b^ter.  But  put  caae  they  oontinue ; 
thou  art  BOt  ao  poor  aa  then  wait  boms  ud^  ae  lome  hohi,  much  better  te 
be  pittied  then  envied.  But  be  it  eo  tho«  hast  lost  idl,  poor  thou  art,  dejected, 
in  pain  of  body,  grief  of  mmd,  thine  enemies  insult  ov^  thee,  thou  art  as  bad 
aaoob;  yet  tall  me (saith  Ghryspstome)  wa9  Job  or  the  devil  the  greater 
csufirerowr  ?  mrely  Job.  Th^  ""devil  bad  bis  ffoodk :  he  eate  o»  the  muckhil^ 
mud  h^  ki$goQdname ;  he  last  his  children^  healthy  friends ;  bui  he  kept  hie 
vmocemcy :  he  lost  his  man^ ;  but  be  hept  ids  confidence  in  God,  which  was 
better  then  any  treasure.  Do  thou  then  ae  Jc^  did,  triumph  as  Job  did, 
^  and  be  not  molested  as  every  fool  is.  Sed  qud  ra^one  potero  ?  How  shall 
this  be  done?  Chrysostome  answers,  facile^  si  ccelum  cogitaveris,  with 
gieat  ftcBity,  if  thou  riiah  but  meditate  on  heaven.  ^Hanna  wept  sore,  and^ 
tnmMed  in  mind,  could  not  eat :  but^  why  weepest  thou,  said  £l](ani^  her 
IrariMUid,  and  why  eatest  thou  not?  why  is  thine  heart  troubled  ?  amngt  I 
better  to  thee  then  ten  sons  f  and  she  was  quiet.  Thou  art  here  vexed  ^  i^ 
this  world;  but  say  to  thy  self.  Why  art  thou  troubled,  O  viy  soule  ?  Is  not 
God  better  to  thee  then  all  temporalities,  and  momentary  pleasures  of  the 
world  ?  be  then  pacified.  And  tiiough  diou  beest  now  peradventure  in  ex- 
treme want,  "it  may  be  it  is  for  thy  mrther  ^ood,  to  try  thy  patience,  as  it 
did  Jobs,  and  exercise  thee  in  this  life :  trust  m  God^  and  rely  upon  hnn,  and 
thou  shak  be  ■  crowned  in  tjie  end.  What's  this  life  ta  eternity?  The  world 
hath  fefsaken  tfiee ;  thy  friends  and  forUines  all  are  gone :  yet  know  this, 
that  the  very  hairs  of  tmne  head  are  numbered,  that  God  is  a  spectator  of  aH 
thy  miseries;  he  sees  thy  wrongs,  woes,  and  wants :  ^'tis  hie  good  will  and 
pleasure  it  should  be  so  ;  and  he  hnows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  then 
thou  thyse{f.  His  providence  is  over  all,  at^l  times;  he  hath  set  a  guard 
of  angels  over  us,  and  keeps  us  as  the  appU  cf  hie  eye  (Ps.  17.  8).  Some 
he  doUi  exak,  prefer,  blesse  with  worldly  riches,  honours,  offices,  and  psefer- 
ments,  as  so  many  glistering  stars  he  makes  to  shine  above  the  vest :  some 
be  doth  miraculously  protect  from  theeves,  incursions,  sword,  fire,  and  aH 
violent  mischances :  and,  as  the  ^  poet  &ms  of  that  Lycian  Pandanis,  Lycaons 
son,  when  he  shot  at  Menelalis  the  Grcecian  with  a  strong  arm  and  deadly 
arrow,  Palas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies  from  her  chflds  face  asleep,  turned 
by  the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  buckle  of  bis  girdle ;  so  some  he  solici- 
tously defends,  others  he  exposeth  to  danger,  poiwrty ,  sickness,  want,  misery, 
he  chastisetb  and  con^ecU,  as  to  him  seems  beat,  in  his  deep,  unsearchaMe 
and  secretjudgement,  andallfo4rour^9od.  The  tyrant  took  the  ci^ ;  (sailii 
^Chrysostome)  Ood  did  net  hinder  it  /  led  them  away  captives,  so  Ood 
would  have  it ;  he  bound  them,  Ood  yielded  to  it :  flung  them  into  the 
furnace,  God  permitted  it :  heat  the  oven  hotter,  it  was  granted :  and  when 
the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  Ood  shewed  his  power,  and  the  children^ 
patience :  be  freed  them :  so  can  he  thee,  and  can  help  *  in  an  instant,  when 
it  seems  to  him  good.  ^Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  my  enemy j  for  though 
I  fall,  I  sheUl  rise :  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me. 
Remember  all  those  martyrs,  what  they  have  endured,  the  ntmpst  that 
humane  rage  and  fhry  couM  invent,  with  what  s  patience  they  have  bom,  with 

*  Jka  ifinim  super  ftmo  pedtt  Job»  «n  cum  omnia  abstuUt  diaholiifc  Ite.  necpqto  adntm  ^^*«pr  Bao  Mm* 
bafty  onmi  Uimsiuo  pretkwiorem.    ^  H«c  viTentet  sponte  pfallofophemUt,  q^  inaipleDtam  MttaetiboM  Ml. 
or.       «18am.  1.8._     Jjam»L2.  My brcthrm,coiutUaaM0Maii9iQf, whin yMfUl  Into diwn 


MMtatlaos.  •  iJBkfeio  dat  liiteO«ctiii|i.    Quot  Dens  <lUI|riL  castitfU.  Pmis  opttsMa  i 

■hSI  vtteCadtas  ant Incta sAclt.    Seasea.  * Quam  sa4st  iniu  terra,  iiuuiv sqifauii  Intosorl      '  ^Se" 

■se.4iprofMstttii,c«p.9.    Dtis  Ito vjsibb >  n|Ml<ifa«  a%aiit  qoldsit  In  rniniodOTi  menaa.  •Hon. 

niad.4<         *Hom.S.   VoMtiirbera  tyrHmaseTer(sn»a&c  DeasnonwoliilMiiti  vofailteaptivosdaQice, 
BOB tmpedhlt;  volnlt Hears,  concessit,  &c.  •ml.  1^.    De  tenrC  loopcn,  da  steraote  crigU  pan. 

■ercm.        'Mkah,  S.  7.        f  Prerae,  prcone  i  ego  cmp  Plndaro,  ^writrros  iifu  its  ^A\of  $vip  Ikkfut' 
iBisiiiSBliUli  smn,  sicat  saber  saper  marls  s^um  Llpslna. 

2  d2 


404  Cyre  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  3. 

what willtngness  embraced  it.  Though  he  hill  me^  saith  Job,  Twill  trust  im 
him,  Justus  ^  inexpugnahilis,  as  Chrysostome  holds,  a  just  man  is  impregnable, 
and  not  to  be  overcome  The  gout  may  hurt  his  hands,  Isuneness  his  feet,  cod- 
vulsions  may  torture  his  joynts,  but  not  rectum  mentem :  his  soule  is  free. 

Lectot,  argentam  tollaa  Uott  j  u  maolds  et 
Coap«dlbm  wmrro  ttntam  owtodg 

i  Tahe  away  his  many ;  his  treasure  is  in  heaven :  banish  him  his  country  ; 
he  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem :  cast  him  into  bands  ;  his 
conscience  is  free:  hill  his  body,  it  shall  rise  again :  he  fights  with  a  shadow 
that  contends  with  an  upright  man  :  he  will  not  be  moved. 

d  ArMtas  lUabttor  oiMi, 
ImpaTtdum  f«ri«nt  niisMB : 

though  heaven  it  self  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  be  offended.  He^ 
b  impenetrable,  as  an  anvile  hard,  as  constant  as  Job.  ^  Ipse  DeuSy  simul 
atque  volet ^  me  solvety  opinor.  Be  thou  such  a  one ;  let  thy  misery  be  what 
it  will,  what  it  can,  with  patience  endure  it ;  thou  mayst  be  restored,  as  he 
was.  Terris  proscriptus,  ad  ccelum  propera ;  ab  hominibus  desertus,  ad 
Deum  fuge.  The  poor  shall  not  alwaye$  be  forgotten ;  the  patient  abiding 
of  the  meek  ghall  not  perish  for  ever  (Psal.  10.  18.  ver.  9.)  The  Lord  will 
be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed^  and  a  defence  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Senros  E]itctetiu,imitU«ti  corporis  I  Inu  |  Lame  wm  Epidttofl,  aod  poor  Iras ; 

Ptaper:  aft  httclator  emu  erst  Saperls.  |  Tet  to  Uicm  ooth  God  was  propitioas. 

Lodovicus  Vertomannus,  the  famous  traveller,  indured  much  misery ;  yet 
surely,  saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  Deo  carus,  in  that  he  did  escape  so  many 
dangers ;  God  especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear  unto  him.  Modo  m 
egestatCy  tribulatione^  convalle  deplorationiSy  SfC.  Thou  art  now  in  the  vale 
of  misery y  in  poverty,  in  agony,  Hn  temptation :  rest,  eternity ,  happiness , 
immortality  shall  be  thy  reward,  as  Chrysostome  pleads,  if  thou  trust  in  God, 
and  keep  thine  innocency,  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  dim,  sic  erit  semper ; 
a  good  houre  may  come  upon  a  sudden ;  ^  expect  a  little. 

Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean  time;  ^futura 
exspectans,  pnesentibus  angor ;  whilest  the  grass  grow,  the  horse  starves: 
**  Despair  not,  but  hope  well. 

vSpera,  Battt :  ttU  mcUoi  Inz craaUna duoet| 
Dnm  aplraa,  apera 

Chear  ^p,  I  say,  be  not  dismayd.  Spes  alit  agricolas :  he  that  sowes  in 
teares,  shall  reap  in  joy  (Psal.  126.  7). 

81  IbrtuDC  me  tonnncnte. 


hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth ;  hard  beginnings  have  many 
times  pro^rous  events ;  and  that  may  happen  at  last,  which  never  was  yet. 
A  desire  accomplished  delights  the  soul,  Prov.  13. 19. 

vGrata  superranlet,  qii»  noo  aperabitor,  bora. 
Which  makes  m*  ci^ofe  my  Joys  long  wlsh*d  aft  last, 
Wdoome  that  hours  shall  corns  when  hope  Is  paat : 

a  louring  morning  may  tume  to  a  laire  ailemoone,  ^Nube  solet  pulsd  candi- 
dus  ire  dies.  The  hope  that  is  defer^d,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart;  but, 
when  (he  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life  (Prov.  13.  12.) :  ■  suavissimum  est 
voti  compos  fieri.  Many  men  are  both  wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but 
afterwards  most  happy;  and  oftentimes  it  so  ftJls  out,  as^Machiavel  relates 

^ BIc  ore,  hlc  sees,  nt  In  atennmi  lavsas.    Austin.    DUs fhaitur  Iratis:  -saperat  et  crssdt  malls.    Mu- 
cfatm^inls,  fH^rtchm  paopertas,  Begnlum  torments,  Socratem  »eusuiuu acperare  non  potuK.  tHor. 

epist.l8.  Ub.  1.  iHom.6.    Anfinet  pecvolas  ?  at  habet  In  ooAls :  patriA  d^ldet  ?  at  In  codestem  cItI. 

talsmmtttett  Tiaaila  fa^lclst?  athabet  aolntam  consdentlam :  conms  Interfldet?  at  Iteram  MSasfst. 
Oaaiiuntaripagnat^^cQmJiistopaKnat.  ^Leonldcs.        >ModolnprBssnrA,lBtentatlooibas;  erit 

postsa bomun  tnom  rsqnies,  tenritas,  Immortalltaa.  ■  DaMt  Dens  his qnoque  finem.  ■Scaeoa. 

•NcasodcipperetmelSemluMMM.  vTheocritos.         rRor.  'Orid.        •I'halea,  lib. 7.        *Iib.7. 

Flar.  hist.  Omnlom  IMWISBlttns,  et  locopletiasimus,  &c.  Incaroeratus  s»pe  adolesoentlam  pericnlo  mortis 
habiOt,  soUdtodinis  et  diacrimtaiis  plcnam»  &c.  i      ^  ^^  i  .^ 
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Mem.  3.]  Remedies  against  JDiscantenis.  40& 

of  Cosmus  MediceSy  that  fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  that  all 
his  youth  toas  full  of  perplexity,  danger^  and  misery,  till  forty  yeares  were 
past ;  and  then  upon  a  sudden  the  sun  of  his  honour  brake  out,  as  through  a 
cloud.  Hanniades  was  fetched  out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  third  of  Portugall 
out  of  a  poor  monastery,  to  be  crowned  kings.  Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem 
supremaque  labra :  beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out;  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Nondum  omnium  dierum  soles  occiderunt,  as 
Pbilippus  said :  all  the  sunnes  are  not  yet  set ;  a  day  may  come  to  make  amends 
for  aU.  Though  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather 
mee  up  (PsaL  27.  10).  Waite  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him  (Psal. 
37.  7).  Bee  strong,  hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord;  and  he  will  comfort  thee, 
SMdgive  thee  thine  hearts  desire  (Psal.  27.  vers.  14.)  Sperate,  et  vosmet  rebus 
arvate  secundis.  Fret  not  thy  self  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not 
•0  wen  for  the  present  as  thou  wouldest  be,  not  respected  as  thou  oughtest  to 
be,  by  birth,  place,  worth;  or  that  which  is  a  double  corrosive,  thou  hast  been 
kappy,  honourable  and  rich,  art  now  distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a 
harden  to  the  world,  irksome  to  thy  self  and  others ;  thou  has  lost  all.  Miserum 
tUfuuse  felicem,  and,  as  Boethius  cals  it,  infelicissimum  genus  infortunii : 
this  made  Timon  halfe  mad  with  melancholy,  to  think  of  his  former  fortunes  and 
nesent  misfortunes ;  this  alone  makes  many  miserable  wretches  discontent. 
1  confess  it  18  a  great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the  quintessence  of  infelicity 
to  have  been  honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easuy  to  be  endured :  ^  security  suc- 
ceeds, and  to  a  judicious  man  a  far  better  estate.  The  loss  of  thy  goods  and 
money  is  no  loss;  ^  thou  hast  lost  them;  they  would  otherwise  have  lost  thee. 
If  thy  money  be  gone,  ^  thou  art  so  much  the  lighter ;  and,  as  Saint  Hierome 
perswades  Rusticus  the  monke,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ,  gold  and  silver 
ore  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  carry  that  seeks  heaven, 

*  Vd  DOS  In  vamn  prazlaimn  I  Summi  mnterlam  mall, 

fif  BUM,  •>  topMgg,  muvm  et  Inwtfle,  t        Mtttamiu,  scderam  si  bene  poenitet. 

Zeoo  the  philosopher  lost  aU  his  goods  by  shipwrack :  y  he  made  light  of  it : 
fortune  had  done  him  a  good  tume :  opes  d  me,  animum  auferre  non  potest : 
the  can  take  away  my  means,  but  not  my  minde.  He  set  her  at  defiance 
erer  after ;  for  she  could  not  rob  him  that  had  naught  to  lose :  for  he  was 
tUe  to  contenm  more  then  they  could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  an 
kimdred  talents  oi  gold  to  Phocion  of  Athens  for  a  present,  because  he  heard 
lie  was  a  good  man :  but  Phocion  returned  his  talents  Inick  again,  with  a 
ptrmitte  me  in  posterum  virum  bonum  esse,  to  be  a  good  man  still ;  let  me 

be  as  I  am :  Non  mi  aurum  posco,  nee  mi  pretium That  Theban  Crates 

fang  of  his  own  accord  his,  money  into  the  sea ;  abite,  nummi :  ego  vos  mer- 
gam,  ne  mergar  a  vobis ;  I  had  rather  drown  you,  then  you  should  drown  me. 
Can  Stoicks  and  Epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are 
ChiisUans  ?  It  was  mascula  vox  et  praclara,  a  generous  speech  of  Cotta  in 
'  Sallast,  Many  miseries  have  happened  unto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars 
^Toad,  of  which,  by  the  help  of  Ood,  some  I  have  endured,  some  /  /lave 
repelled,  and  by  mine  own  valour  overcome :  courage  was  never  wanting  td 
Mjf  designee,  nor  industry  to  my  intents :  prosperity  or  adversity  could  never 
^ter  my  disposition*  A  wise  mans  minde,  as  Seneca  holds,  ^is  like  the  state 
of  the  world  above  the  moon,  ever  serene.  Come  then  what  can  come,  befall 
^hat  may  befiaLll,  infractum  invictumque  ^  animum  opponas : 

"  LMIor  wcceielt  fecnrltas,  qua  ainnil  earn  dhrltUi  cohaUtsre  oepcit.    Camden.  ^  Pecuniam  perdl- 

)ftirtaMiaUlfttepcfdervtmanens.    Seneca.  wSxpciUtior  eaobpecnnlarum  Jacturam.    Fortnn** 


«V(i«irfm«,  non  aninram  potest.    Seneca,  >Ror.  yJubetmepoatlncfortnnnezpedltlttapliUo. 

■oykiri.  "  In  tng.    Qnlritce,  mnltn  mfhl  pericnU  doml,  mllltin  mnlta  adveraa  fofre.  qnoram  alia  to- 

knvli  alia  Deoram  anxIUo  repnU  et  vlrtnte  mei:  nnnquam  anfmna  negotio  deltalt,  nee  deoreua  lat>or ;  unite 
*«  ncc  prospene  nee  adreme  Wndnm  mutabant.  •  Qualia  mnndl  statu  aupra  Innam,  aemper  sere. 

««•         k Bom  mens  miUiimt&tlorisfoitiiMBitcipltlncunain.    Val.  Ub.4.c.l.    Qui  nU  potest,  sperare, 

"    "^  Digitized  by  LaOOgle 


406  Cwre  6f  Mdmehobf.  [Pari.  2.  Sec«  3. 

BdNM  Inmitb  MdBMiit  ftlmc 
Fbrtbapiwre.    (Bor.  Od.  11.  Ub.  8.) 

Hope  and  jvalietice  are  two  soveraigne  remedies  for  all,  the  surest  reposals,  the 
iofUst  cushkms  to  lean  on  in  adversity ; 

«Dwiiib:  MdltTlwttfatltBtiA, 
QoMqnid  corrtfve  est  Mlks. 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  *  make  the  best  of  it ;  ^nec€9ni^i  qm  §9 
accammodaty  sapit;  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself  to  the  time.  As  at  a  game 
at  tables,  so  do  by  all  such  inevitable  accidents. 

t  lu  vita  est  homlnom,  qnaii  cam  Indaa  teaefto, 
Si  mod,  quod  maxlmc  optu  est  jtcto,  boo  ami, 
Ulod  qood  eeddU  forte,  Id  arte  mi  oonifM: 

if  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldest,  play  thy  cast  as  wM  as  thov 
canst  Every  thinff,  saith  ^  Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held 
by,  the  other  not :  Us  in  our  choice  to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (aH 
which  Simplicius,  his  commentator,  hath  illustrated  by  many  ^duttplea); 
and  'tis  in  our  own  power,  as  they  say,  to  make  or  mar  our  selves.  Coa- 
forme  thy  self  then  to  thy  present  fortune,  and  cut  thy  coat  according  to  thy 
cloth  :  ^ut  quimusy  {quod  cmnt)  quando^  quod  volumusy  wm  iieet:  bt  c<m- 
tented  with  thy  lot^  state,  and  calline,  whatsoever  it  is ;  and  rest  as  weU 
satisfied  with  thy  present  condition  in  this  life : 

Esto  food  «:  quod  lOBt  alii,  line  qoemllbeieMc:     I        Be  at  tkoft  art  j  ted  as  tbcf  arc^  so  let 
<3^od  non  ca,  nollsj  quod  potet  eeae, Tdli.  |        Otbcn  be  itiUj  wbatla  and  may  be,  covet. 

And  as  he  that  is  -^invited  to  a  feast,  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  and  looks 
for  no  other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  aske  no  more  of  Ood  then  what  he 
thinks  fit  to  bestow  upon  thee,  rlon  cuivis  contingit  adire  Cortntkum :  we 
may  not  be  all  gentlemen,  all  Catos,  or  Lselii  (as  ^Fufly  telleth  us),  all  honour- 
able, illustrious  and  ser^ie,  all  rich :  but,  because  mottall  men  want  many 
things,  ^  therefore  (saith  Theodoret)  hath  Ood  diversly  distributed  his  gifts, 
wealth  to  oncy  shill  to  another ,  that  rich  men  might  encourage  and  set  poor 
men  a  worh, poor  men  might  learn  severall  trades  to  the  commongood.  As 
a  peece  of  arras  is  composed  of  severall  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silke,  some 
of  gold,  silver,  crewell  of  divers  colours,  all  to  serve  for  the  exomation  of  the 
whole ;  musick  is  made  of  divers  discords  and  keyes,  a  totidl  summ  of  many 
smal  numbers ;  so  is  a  common-wealth  of  severaU  mequal  trades  and  call- 
ings. '  If  all  should  be  Crcesi  and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equaU,  who 
shoukl  till  the  land  ?  as  <°  Menenius  Agrippa  well  satisfied  the  tumultuous 
rout  of  Rome,  in  his  elegant  apologue  cS*  the  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers. Who  should  build  houses,  make  our  several  stufis  for  raiments  ?  We 
should  all  be  starved  for  company  (as  Pov^y  declared  at  lacge  in  Aristo- 
phanes Plutus),  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as  we  were  at  first.  And  therefore  God 
hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states,  orders,  and  degrees,  a  subordination, 
as  in  aU  other  things.  The  earth  yields  nourishment  to  vegetals,  sensible 
creatures  feed  on  vegetals ;  both  are  substitutes  to  reasonable  souls ;  and  men 
are  subject  amongst  themselves,  and  all  to  higher  powers :  so  God  would  have 
it.  All  things  then  being  rightly  examined  and  duely  considered  as  they 
ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so  general  discontent ;  tis  not  in  the  matter 
it  self,  but  in  our  minde,  as  we  moderate  our  passions  and  esteem  of  things. 
Nihil  aUud  necessariumy  ut  sis  miser ,  (saith  ^  Cardan)  quam  ut  te  miserum 
credos :  let  thy  fortune  be  what  tt  will,  *tis  thy  minde  alone  that  makes  thee 
poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy.     Vidi  ego  (saith  divine  Seneca)  in  mild 

<  Hor.  •  JBqoam  memento  rebot  in  aiduit  aenrare  mentem.  Ub.  2.  od.  8.  'Epict.  c  18.  t Ttr. 
^eL  act.  4.  ic  7.  ^  UnaqiUBqae  re^dnaa  habet  anaaa,  alteram  qa»  tencii,  alteram  que  non  poteat ;  la 
mann  noatiA  qnam  Tofaunos  acdpere.  '  Ter.  And.  act.  4.  m.  6.  J  Epictetua.  Invitetua  ad  convlTlam, 
mm  apponnntor  comedia,  non  quaxis  ultra ;  in  mundo  multa  rooltag  quae  DM  negant.  ^  Cap.  6.  de  provi- 
dcntii.  Mortalca  cum  sint  renam  omnium  indlgl,  ideo  Deus  aliU  dirftlaa,  aliia  patipertatem  diatribait»  nt 
qui oplbnt  pollent,  materiam mibminiatrent :  qulTero inopea»  ezerdtatas artlboa maana adrooveant.  ' Si 
•int  oomef  npialca,  necewa  est  ut  omnes  fame  pereant  j  quis  aratro  tenam  aulcaret?  qni>  aementem  fk- 
cejret  ?  qui*  plantas  wreret  ?  quit  Tinum  exprimeret  ?       ■  Lfr.  1.  1.        •  Lib.  8.  de  cone* 
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kU0ri  mi  mmmn4  mastos,  si  medid  soUtndine  occupatas :  non  loou$^  s%d  animus, 
fiuii  md  troHquUUtatem :  I  have  seen  men  miserably  dejected  in  a  pleasant 
WBtffe,  and  some  again,  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease,  in  a  solitary  desart : 
*tm  tbe  mmd,  not  the  pUce,  causem  tranquillity,  and  that  gives  true  content. 
I  wfll  yet  add  a  word  or  two  kft  a  corollary.  Many  rich  men,  I  dare  boldlv 
•ay  k,  tiiat  lye  on  down  beds,  with  delicaotes  pampered  every  day,  in  their 
w^  funH^ied  houses,  live  at  less  hearts  ease,  with  more  anguish,  more  bodily 
pain,  and  through  their  intemperance  more  bittei*  houcs^  then  many  a  prisoner 
or  gally-alave,  ^(Macenas  in  plumd  deque  vigilat  ac  Regulus  in  dolio)  those 
poor  starved  Hollanders,  whom  p  Bartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova  Zembla, 
aa«  1696,  or  those  height  miserable  Enelishmen,  that  were  lately  left  behind, 
to  wintorin  a  stove  in  Greenland  in  77  deg.  of  lat.  1630,  so  pitifully  forsaken, 
and  forced  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  vast  dark  and  desart  place,  to  strive 
and  struggle  with  hunger,  cold,  desperation,  and  death  it  self.  Tis  a  patient 
and  quiet  minde  (I  say  it  again  and  again)  gives  true  peace  and  content.  So, 
for  aU  other  things,  they  are  (as  old '  Chremes  told  us)  as  we  use  them. 

FutntM,  pfttriam,  Ainicot,  gmot,  cogiuUos,  dlyltias— 
lliK  paim  ravt,  m  ttltai  anlmiw  ^nl  m  poiiidet) 

Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c,  ebbe  and  flow  with 
our  coDceit;  please  or  displease,  as  we  accept  and  construe  them,  or  apply 
them  to  our  selves.  Faoer  quisque  fortune  stuB ;  and  in  some  sort  I  may 
tmly  say,  prosperity  and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  NevM  Iceditar  nisi 
it  s^pso ;  and,  which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  his  judgement  and  experience, 
'  every  nusns  minde  is  stronger  then  for  tune  ^  ana  leads  him  to  what  side  he 
will ;  a  cause  to  himself  each  one  is^ofhis  good  or  bad  Ufe,  But  will  we,  or 
Bill  we,  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  suppose  a  man  in  the  greatest  extremity, 
ys  a  fortune  which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before  prosperity  ;  of  two  extremes 
it  is  the  best.  Luxuriant  animi  rebus  plerumque  secundis:  men  in  *  pros- 
perity fcxget  God  and  themselves;  they  are  besotted  with  their  wealth,  as 
tnrds  with  henbane :  *  miserable,  if  fortune  forsake  them ;  but  more  miserable, 
if  she  tarry  toad  overwhelm  them :  for,  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place, 
lidi,  they  that  were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  theu'  private  for- 
tunes, as  Nero,  Otho,  ViteUius,  Heliogabalus  (optimi  imperatores,  nisi  im- 
perdssent)  degenerate  on  a  sudden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust, 
such  tyrannical!  oppressors,  &c.  they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they 
beoome  monsters,  odious,  harpies,  what  not  ?  cum  triumphosy  opes,  honores 
adepH  sunt,  ad  voluptaiem  et  otium  deinceps  se  convertunt :  'twas  ^  Catos 
note,  they  cannot  contain.    For  that  cause  belike, 

VMtfMCBia  lUbti  pnaoM:  taitM  c 


ri  taafcii,  taiiict  oora  oondU»  et  apes ; 
ki  tanMi  J  Morto  1 


Eutnmchifl,  wliai  be  would  hurt  ft  koave, 
tTenlmga 


Gsve  nlm  g«y  etothet  &  wealth,  to  make  him  hnnre : 
Becanse,  now  rich,  he  would  (|nlte  chaoge  bis 

mfaide. 
Keep  whores,  fly  out,  set  honesty  bebiada. 

On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  disc,  both 
bad,  I  confess, 

'  ut  calcens  oUm, 
81  pede  rnqjor  erit,  snbvertet;  si  minor,  uret : 

as  a  shoo  too  big  or  too  Uttle,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  tbe  foot  awry ;  sed 
h  wuUk  mtiitmiim.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  hath 
kffled  his  ten  thousand :  therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred ;  ^  haec  frano 
tmBgetf  ilia  solatio :  ilia  fallit,  hoc  instruit :  the  cme  deceives,  the  other 
instructs:  die  one  miserably  hanpy,  the  other  hi^pily  miserable:  and  there- 
fore many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought*  adversity,  and  so  much  com- 

•  Seneca.        »  VMe  Isaatuui  Pontanum,  deaofpt.  Amsterdam.  Hb.  9.  e.23.        4  Vide  Ed.  Pelbams book 
cML  U9S.         '  Heautontlm.  aet.  1 .  sc.  2.  ■  Eplst.  90.    Omiri  fbrtnoA  Tskntlor,  Ipse  animus  In  utram- 

■Mjwiliai  res  sues  dndt,  bealaque  ac  misers  rftie  slbl  csussa  est.  <  Fortune,  qnem  nlmlnm  foret,  stnl. 
tamSHM.    Pttb.  MImus.  »  Seneca,  de  beat.  vlt.  cap.  14.    MIseri,  si  deserantur  ab  eA{  ralserlores,  si 

sbraantor.        *  Pfaitarch.  vlt.  ^ns.       «  Hor.  epist.  1.  1.  ep.  18.       «  Hot.        f  BoPtb.  2. 
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mend  it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius,  in  S^eca,  esteemed  it  a  great  ii^e- 
Ucity,  that  in  his  life  time  he  had  no  misfortune ;  miseruniy  cui  nihil  unquam 
accidisset  adversi.  Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be  taken ;  and  we  ought 
not,  in  such  cases,  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves :  there  is  no  such  odds  in  po- 
verty and  ridies.  To  conclude  in  '  Hieroms  words,  /  vnll  ask  our  magmificoes^ 
,  that  build  with  tnarble,  and  bestow  a  whole  manor  on  a  thred,  what  difference 
betwixt  them  and  Paul  the  ermite^  that  bare  old  man :  they  drink  in  Jewels^ 
he  in  his  hand:  he  is  poor^  and  goes  to  heaven ;  they  are  rich^  and  go  to  kelL 

MEMB.  IV. 
Against  Servitude,  Loss  of  Liberty  ^  Imprisonment^  Banishment. 

Servitude,  loss  of  hberty,  imprisonment",  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  are 
held  to  be :  we  are  slaves  and  servants,  the  best  of  us  all :  as  we  do  reverence 
our  masters,  so  do  our  masters  their  superiours :  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and 
nobles  are  subordinate  to  kings :  Omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum  :  princes 
themselves  are  Gods  servants :  Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis :  they  are 
subject  to  their  own  lawes,  and  as  Uie  kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slavish 
iniprisonment,  to  maintain  their  state  and  greatness,  they  never  come  abroad. 
Alexander  was  a  slave  to  fear,  Csesar  of  pride,  Vespasian  to  his  mony,  (nihil 
enim  refert,  rerum  sis  servus  an  hominum)  Heliogabalus  to  his  gut,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men  to  their  gold,  cour- 
tiers generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affections,  as  Evan- 
gelus  well  discourseth  in  *  Macrobius,  and  ^  Seneca  the  philosopher ;  assi^ 
duam  servitutem,  extremam  el  ineluctabilemy  he  calls  it;  a  continual  slaving^ 
to  be  so  captivated  by  vices :  and  who  is  free  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine  ? 
Satis  est  potens,  Hierom  saith,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.  Thou  carriest  no 
burdens ;  thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  drudge ;  and  thousands  want  that  liberty, 
those  pleasures  which  thou  hast.  Thou  art  not  sick  ;  and  what  wouldst  thou 
have  ?  But  nitimur  in  vetitum,  we  must  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Were 
we  injoyned  to  g^  to  such  and  such  places,  we  would  not  willingly  go  :  but, 
being  barred  of  our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  our  wandring  soul,  that  we 
may  not  go.  A  citizen  of  ours,  saith  *^  Cardan,  was  60  years  of  age,  and  had 
never  been  forth  of  the  wals  of  the  city  MiUan :  the  prince  hearing  of  it, 
commanded  him  not  to  stir  out :  being  now  forbidden  that  which  all  his  life 
he  had  neglected,  he  earnestly  desired;  and,  being  denied,  dolore  confectus 
mortem  obiit,  he  dyed  for  grief. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  I  say  again  of  imprisonment,  we  are  all  pri- 
soners. ^  What  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are  all  imprisoned  in  an  iland. 
Hie  world  itself  to  some  men  is  a  prison,  our  narrow  seas  are  so  many  ditches ; 
and,  when  they  have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  (am  go 
see  what  is  done  in  the  moon.  In  •  Muscovy  and  many  other  northern  parts, 
all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  half  the  year  in  stoves ;  they  dare  not 
peep  out  for  cold.  At  ^Aden  in  Arabia,  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with 
that  other  extreme  of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a 
ship  but  a  prison  ?  and  so  many  cities  are  but  as  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ant- 
hils  :  but  Uiat  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seek :  women  keep  in  all  winter, 
and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve  tlieir  beauties;  some  for  love  of  study : 
Demosthenes  shaved  his  beard,  because  he  would  cut  o£f  all  occasion  of  going 
abroad :  how  many  monks  and  friers,  anchorites,  abandon  the  world !  mona- 


*  Epitt.  lib.  8.  Tit.  Paul.  Eremit.  Llbet*  eos  nunc  interrcware  qui  domna  manaaoribua  TeaUont,  ^ni  uno 
filo  Tillanun  ponunt  pretia,  hulc  aeni  modo  quid  unquam  derait  ?  Voa  gemmA  l)lbltia»  iUe  OMicaTia  nunibus 
natune  aatisfedt :  ille  pauper  Paradisum  c^it,  voa  avaroa  Gehenna  auadplet.  ■  Satur.  1. 1 1.    Allua 


libidini  senrlt,  aliua  amSftIoni»  omnea  spel,  omnea  timori.  <>  Nat.  lib.  3.  •  dnaoi,  1.  6.  '  Onneffoae, 
quid  est  vita  nlal  career  animl  ?  •  Herbaatein.  '  Vertomannua,  navig.  1.  2.  c.  4.  Commerda  m  mmdU 
nla  noctu  borft  tecundd,  ob  nimioi  qui  Bwlunt  interdiu  leitua,  exercent. 
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dbtf  in  urbe^piscis  m  arido.  Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right  use  of  it,  and  mor- 
tifie  thyself.  ■  Where  may  a  man  contemplate  better  then  in  solitariness,  or 
stady  more  then  in  quietness  ?  Many  worthy  men  liave  been  imprisoned  all 
tbdr  liyes ;  and  it  hatn  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them,  much 
puUick  good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  *»  Ptolomseus,  king  of  Egypt, 
am,  fitri^  attenuatis,  infirmd  valetudine  laboraret,  miro  discendi  studio 
afeetuSy  ^c.  now  being  taken  with  a  grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he  could 
DOt  stir  alwoad,  became  Stratos  schoUer,  fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  him- 
idf  wholly  to  contemplation ;  and  upon  that  occasion  (as  mine  au^or  adds) 
pdekerrimnm  regies  opulentue  monumentumy  ^c.  to  his  great  honour  built 
that  renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  40000  volumes.  Severinus 
Boediius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most  of  his 
qwdes  were  dictated  in  his  bands.  Joseph,  saith  ^Austin,  got  more  credit 
tMpison,  then  when  he  distributed  com,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaohs  house. 
It  bring  many  a  lewd  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandring  rogues  it  settles, 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  like  raving  tygers,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 
Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all.  Omne  solum  forti  patria,  Sfc.  et  patria 
est,  ubicunque  bene  est :  that's  a  mans  country  where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many 
travel  for  pleasure  to  that  city,  saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished : 
and  what  a  part  of  the  citizens  are  strangers  bom  in  other  places  ?  J  Inco» 
Untibus  patria  ;  *tif  their  country  that  are  bom  in  it ;  and  they  would  think 
themselves  banished  to  go  to  the  place  which  thou  leavest,  and  from  which 
thoa  art  so  loth  to  depart.  Tis  no  disparagement  to  be  a  stranger,  or  so 
irksome  to  be  an  exile.  ''  The  rain  is  a  stranger  to  the  earth,  rivers  to  the 
tea,  Jupiter  m  Egypt,  the  sun  to  us  all.  The  soul  is  an  alien  to  the  body,  a 
nightingale  to  the  ayre,  a  swallow  in  an  house, and  Ganymede  in  heaven,  an 
etepkant  in  Rome,  a  phoenix  in  India ;  and  such  thmgs  commonly  please  us 
best,  which  are  most  strange,  and  come  ferthest  off.  Tliose  old  Hebrews 
esteemed  the  whole  world  Gentiles ;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  them- 
>chres ;  our  modem  Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  transalpines  by  way  of  re- 
proadi ;  they  scom  thee  and  thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest.  Tis 
a  childish  humour  to  hone  after  home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others 
s^ ;  to  prefer,  as  base  Islanders  and  Norvegians  do,  their  own  ragged  iland 
before  Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in 
tbe  north,  saith  ^  Pliny,  callol  Chauci,  that  live  amongst  rocks  and  sands  by 
the  seaside,  feed  on  fish,  drink  water :  and  yet  these  base  people  account  them- 
«^ves  slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome.  Ita  est  profecto  (as  he 
coQclodes) ;  multis  fortuna  parcit  in  poenam  :  so  it  is,  Fortune  favours  some 
to  live  at  home,  to  their  further  punishment ;  'tis  want  of  judgement.  All 
phces  are  distant  from  heaven  alike ;  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one 
city  as  in  another ;  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes :  friends 
are  every  where  to  him  that  behaves  himself  well ;  and  a  prophet  is  not  es- 
^ficmed  m  his  own  country.  Alexander,  Ceesar,  Trajan,  Adnan,  were  so  many 
^-leapers,  now  in  the  east,  now  in  the  west,  httle  at  home;  and  Polus 
Venetas,  Lod.  Vertomannus,  Pinzonus,  Cadamustus,  Columbus,  Americus  Ves- 
Ptttius,  Vascus  Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Oliver  Anort,  Schouten,  got  all  their 
honour  by  voluntary  expeditions.  But  you  say,  such  mens  travel  is  voluntary ; 
we  are  compeUed,  and,  as  malefactors,  must  depart :  yet  know  this  of  "*  Plato 
to  be  true,  ultori  Deo  summa  cura  peregrinus  est :  God  hath  an  especial  care 
ofstraogeis ;  and,when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he  shall  deserve  better  and 


*  Pbi  fttior  contemphitto  mam  In  ■oBtodtne  ?  oM  ttodhim  ■oHdhis  qoam  In  qolgte?  ^Alex.  ab  Alex. 
•a.  ikr,  Ub.  1.  cap.  2.  'In  Ft.  76.  Non  Ha  hmdator  Jowph  com  fhunenta  dlstrllroeret,  ac  quwn  car. 
<"««kaMtafct.  iBoHUm.        k phnogtratas, In deUcUa.    Peregrinl sunt Imbrea In tenrft, eC flnrll in 

■^;  Jttpitcr  apod  JBcyptoa ;  sol  anud  omnea;  hoapea  animalnoorpore, loadnla In  aere,liinindo  in  domo, 
^vyiMdca  ccdo,  ftc  *  Ub.  l«.  cap.  1.    Hunam  ftugcm  babentj  potuaez  imbre :  et  bK  gentca,  al  Tin. 

^'JLkcnU^^ili^,^^    Ciunqu«cogBatlaca«ateta«ici.,n.^H>remj|j,^^J>^«^ 
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find  more  favour  wiih  Ood  €tnd  men.  Besidet  Uie  pleasure  of  DeregniiAtioD, 
TarietT  of  objects  will  make  amencb ;  and  so  many  nobles,  Tally,  Aristides, 
ThemutocleB,  Theseos,  Oddras,  &c.  ss  have  been  buiished,  will  gpm  suffident 
credit  unto  it.     Read  Pet.  Akionius  his  two  books  of  this  subject. 

MKMB.  V. 

Against  sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise^  vain  Fear^  4*c. 

DxATH  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  g^evous :  *  omuttum 
fum  in  kumand  vUd  contingunt,  luctus  atque  mors  sunt  acerbissima ;  the  most 
austere  and  bitter  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  tetemum 
waledicerOf  to  part  for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends ;  'tis 
ultimum  terribilium^  the  laiat  and  the  greatest  terrour,  most  irkesoroe  and 
troublesome  unto  us.  ^Homo  toties  moritur^  quoties  tunittii  suos.  And 
though  we  hope  ion  a  better  life,  etemall  happiness,  after  these  painiuU  and 
miserable  daies,  yet  we  canaot  compose  our  selves  willingly  to  dye ;  the  re- 
membrance of  it  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortu- 
mate  and  rkh :  they  start  at  the  name  of  death,  as  an  horse  at  a  rotten  post. 
Say  what  you  can  of  that  other  world,  with  i^Metezuma  that  Indian  prmce, 
bonum  est  esse  Ak?,  they  had  rather  be  here.  Nay  many  generous  spirits,  and 
grave  staid  men  otherwise,  are  so  tender  in  this,  that,  at  the  loss  of  a  dear 
fri^Kl,  they  will  cry  out,  roare,  and  tear  their  haire,  lamenting  some  nMmthB 
after,  houlmg,  O  hone,  as  those  Irish  women,  and  <>Grreeks,  at  their  graves, 
commit  many  undecent  actions,  and  almost  go  besides  th^nselves.  My  dear 
fetber,  my  sweet  husband,  mine  (mly  brothers  dead !  to  whom  shaU  I  make  my 
moan?  Om^nuserum/  Quis  dabit  in  lacrymas  fontem?  ^c.  What  shall  I  do? 

'SwItotoihoeilwihuiteeUflrBtcnsnilUnion      I     Mr  brollMM  dMtk  vy  study  hctk  vdoM  i 
AbtteUfc;  bd!  miMroftmtaradeinpteisJUill         |     woe'imet  akt!  mybroUMrbcltfOBel 

Mezentius  would  not  hve  after  his  son : 

■  None  tIto,  bm  adhnc  homlacs  laecnMnie  kUimmo  ! 

And  Pompeys  wife  cryed  out  at  the  news  of  her  husbands  death,  Turpe  mori 
post  te  solo  non  posse  dolors,  ^violenta  luctu  et  nescia  tolerundi,  as  *  Taci- 
tus of  Agrippina,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  Bo,  when  she  heard  her 
son  was  slam,  she  abruptly  broke  off  her  work,  changed  countenance  and 
cc^ur,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roaring  down  right : 

ivMtvs  Btoens  eilor  ana  raHqvit }  I        Kvstet  lafeUx,  ct  femiiwo  utnlatu, 

SxcvMl  Buolbos  radii*  rcvolotaqiit  pww  :  |         S«Ibm  cowim 

Another  would  needs  run  upon  the  swords  point  after  Euryalus  departure, 

«  Flflto  aw,  ■!  fna  ait  plctai.  in  bm  oannla  tela 
Cm^dte,  o  RutoU ! 

O  let  me  dye !  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me !  How  did  AchiUes 
take  on  for  Patroclus  departure  ?  A  black  cloud  of  sorrows  overshadov^  him, 
saith  Homer.  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sack-cloth  about  hb  loines,  sorrowed 
for  his  son  a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down 
into  the  grave  unto  his  son  (Gen.  37. 37).  Many  years  after,  the  remembrance 
of  such  mends,  of  such  accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or  hear  of  it, 
though  it  concern  not  our  selves,  but  others.  Scaliger  saith  of  himself,  that  he 
never  read  Socrates  death,  in  Platos  Pheedon,  but  he  wept :  ^Austin  shed  tears 
when  he  read  the  destruction  of  Troy.  But,  howsoever  this  passion  of  sorrow  be 
violent,  bitter,  and  seiseth  femiliarly  on  wise,  valiant,  discreet  men,  yet  it  may 
surely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  Fch-,  what  is  there  in  this  life,  that 
it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us  ?  or  that  we  should  so  much  deplore  the  d^Nirture 
of  a  friend  ?  The  greatest  pleasures  are  comnum  society,  to  enjoy  one  aoothers 

■  Cardaa.  da  ooanl.  Ub.  3.  •Saneoa.  ^Benao.  «  Sununo  maaa  utalatam  orfamtar,  aaoCora  peiu 
cMtiaateB,  Ac  adMiaUla  asactacalum  exWbantaa.  OHaltoa,  la  GnaxM.  ^^  l'PP>*i^^l/>  *V1wH. 
•  Lucan.        •  8  Annal.        '  Vlrg.  S.n.  0.        •  ConfcM.  I.  I.  Dipzed  by  VJTTDg  ik^  "^ 
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pnnBos,  faiiting,  bawldng,  hiintiog,  brooks,  woods,  hik,  miuick,  dancing, 
Ae.  aH  this  IS  but  ranity  ami  base  of  time,  as  I  have  sufficiently  dechred. 

— >tfaBMIriwtt,daaiMrte.«a8Mnta»p«MUM»      t  WbUit  «t  dtfidi,  pnnk  oor  t^ivc^  nHh  wm 


tmdmu,  cbnptt  non  Intdlraa  senectin.'  |  Old  sm  npon's  at  imawarei  doth  salfy.  [daily. 

As  akhymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have,  to  get  gold,  and  never 
6nde  cot,  we  lose  and  neelect  eternity,  for  a  little  momentary  pleasure,  which 
we  cannot  enjoy,  nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.     We  abhor  death,  pain, 
•ad  grief,  all ;  and  vet  we  will  do  aothine  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us 
from,  but  rather  voluntarily  thrust  our  selves  upon  it.   ^  The  lasciviaus  pre- 
fin  his  whore  h^ore  his  /(/«,  or  good  estate  ;  an  angry  maji,  his  revenge ;  a 
psrasitef  his  gut ;  amlntiouSj  honours ;  covetous,  wealth ;  a  thief  ^  his  booty ; 
a  souldieTf  his  spoyle ;  we  abhor  d&seassSy  and  yet  we  full  them  upon  us.  We 
tie  never  better  or  (rear  from  cares  then  when  we  sleep ;  and  yet,  which  we  so 
much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a  perpetuall  sleep ;  and  why  should  it 
(is '  Epicurus  argues)  so  much  affiright  us  ?  When  we  are^  death  is  not :  but 
wken  aeath  is,  then  we  are  not :  our  life  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him 
that  lives  best  i  **tis  a  misery  to  be  bom,  a  pain  to  live,  a  trouble  to  die  ; 
detth  makes  an  end  of  our  miseries ;  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it   A  little 
befitfe  ^  Socrates  drank  his  potion  of  cicuta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens 
dieerfully  farewell,  and  concluded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence :  My 
time  is  nOw  come  to  be  gone,  I  to  my  death,  you  to  live  on;  but  which  of  these 
it  best,  God  alone  knows.  For  there  is  no  pleasure  here,  but  sorrow  is  annexed 
to  A,  repentance  fottows  it.   ®  If  I  feed  liberally^  I  am  likely  sick  or  surfeit ; 
if  I  live  sparingly,  my  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  allayed :  I  am  well  neither 
JM  nor  fasting ;  tfllive  honest,  I  bum  in  lust;  if  I  take  my  pfeasure,  I  tire 
tad  stanre  ray  self,  and  do  injury  to  my  body  and  soul.  ^Ofso  small  a  quan* 
tity  of  mirth,  how  much  sorrow  I  after  so  little  pleasure,  how  great  misery  ! 
Tb  both  waies  troaUesome  to  me,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and  provide 
Biv  meat ;  cares  and  contentions  attend  me  all  day  long,  fears  and  sus|»cions 
aOiaylife.  I  am  discontented;  and  why  shouki  I  desire  so  much  to  hve?  Butan 
^ppy  death  will  make  an  end  of  all  our  woes  and  miseries;  Omnibus  una  meis 
coitt  medela  malis.    Why  shouldst  thou  not  then  say,  widi  old  Simeon,  since 
tiioaart  so  well  affected,  iord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ;  or,  with 
Pttl,  /  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ  ?     Beata  mors,  qua  ad 
heatam  vitam  aditum  aperit ;  'tis  a  blessed  houre  that  leads  us  to  a  'blessed 
life ;  and  blessed  are  they  that  dye  in  the  Lord.    But  life  is  sweet ;  and  death 
isioC  so  terriUe  in  its^as  the  concomitants  of  it,  a  loathsome  disease,  pain, 
iMMTour,  ^c.  and  many  times  the  manner  of  it,  to  be  hanged,  to  be  broken 
oa  the  wheel,  to  be  burned  alive.    ^Servetus  the  heretick,  that  suffered  in 
Genera,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come 
vitk  fire  in  his  hand,  homo,  vise  igne,  tarn  korrendum  exclamavit,  ut  univer^ 
nmpopmlmm  perterrefecerit,  roared  so  loud,  that  he  terrified  the  people.  An 
oUstMck  would  have  scorned  this.    It  troubles  some  to  be  unburied,  or  so : 

1^  *  BOO  tc  oftiiM  OMttr  I  Tby  gMrtlc  parenta  abaB  not  bwy  tbea* 

voaSet  feaad,  patifove  onerablt  memlira  aepulcro :        Amdigst  tmne  ancestora  entomb'd  to  be : 
4lliMBllHMKtela,«tgan^aMBnim  But  teal  «nrl«aiyc««aaaabaUd«foim, 

vadafactypiaoaaqnetamatlTalMralaanbeDt:  Or  drovncd  oarpa  bxuigry  Aab  aaira  aball  aooan. 

As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me  when  I  am 
dead ;  facilisjactura  sepulcri :  I  care  not,  so  long  as  I  feel  it  not :  let  them 
nt  mme  head  on  the  pike  of  Tenarifla,  and  my  quarters  in  the  foure  parts  of 
te  world, pascam  licet  in  cruce  corvos:  let  wolves  or  bears  devoure 

■iafCBaHa.  7  AiB8toraoortinBTitnpci«paalt,lfaeaiidasTiBdlctam,paraMtasnlaiii,an>Utl^^ 
n»t  avama  opea,  aallea  fapinam.  Iter  pr«dam  $  aaorboa  odlaraa  at  accenfanoi.  Card.  •  Seneca.  Qtoub 
iitnaM»iMraiioBadaat»  caaiTeroaionadcatjJn>iDoaooD8amoa.  "  Btnaid.  c.  S.  ned.  Naaci 
wiatmmt  vlvcra  poma,  angastia  norl.  ^  Flato,  ApoL  Socratia.  Sed  jam  bom  eat  bine  abira*  Ste. 
'Cbana ad aaMatalim,  grwttaa  ie off—dK ?  pa»clua edj,  noa  eat  enletmn  deaUertaBi;  venereaa  ddkiaa 
■ptfg  biac  aMttbua,  lawltndo,  kc  <  B«ra.  c  S.  mad.  Da  tanOUA  lastlttt,  qwnta  triatMa ;  peat  tan 
*iaivil«pt«kHD»fMmira«iaaBlaarla!         •  Bat  anin  BMira  plomm  Mia  trainltiia  da '  '         '^ 
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me : cctlo  tegitur  qui  non  habet  umam ;  the  canopy  of  heaven  covere 

him  that  hath  no  tomb.  So  likewise  for  our  friends,  why  should  their  de- 
parture so  much  trouble  us  ?  They  are  better,  as  we  hope ;  and  for  what  tb«i 
dost  thou  lament,  as  those  do,  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time,  (1  Thes.  4.  13) 
that  have  no  hope  ?     Tis  fit  there  should  be  some  solemnity. 

k  Bed  MpcUre  dtoet  deftmctnm,  pectore  fortl, 
Cwutttitet,  unamqae  diem  fleta  Indulgcntcfl. 

Jobs  friends  said  not  a  word  to  him  the  first  seven  daies$  but  let  sorrow  and 
discontent  take  their  course,  themselves  sitting  sad  and  silent  by  him.  When 
Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that 
some  sorrow  is  good  ? 

iQnIi  matrem,  nW  maitia  inopa.  In  fbnere  natl 
Flert  relet? 

who  can  blame  a  tender  mother,  if  she  weep  for  her  children  ?  Besides,  as 
J  Plutarch  holds,  'tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament :  indolentia  non  ctUvis 
contingit :  it  takef  away  mercy  and  pitty,  not  to  be  sad ;  *tis  a  natural  paasioii 
to  weep  for  our  friends,  an  irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieve.  /  know 
not  how,  (saith  Seneca)  but  sometimes  'tis  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery  : 
and  for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacuates  itself  by  teares : 

*  at  quBdam  flere  volnptu : 
Ezpletnr  laaymlt,  egerlturque*  dal<v  : 

yet^  after  a  dayes  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thy  self  for  thy  heaviness 
(Eccles.  38.  17).  ^ Non  decet  defanctum  ignavo  questu  prosequi:  'twas 
Germanicus  advice  of  old,  that  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our 
passions,  to  be  desperately  sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannize ; 
there's  indolentia  ars,  a  medium  to  be  kept:  we  do  not  (saith  °* Austin) 
forbid  men  to  grieve,  but  to  grieve  overmuch.  I  forbid  not  a  man  to  be 
angry  ;  but  I  ask  for  what  cause  he  is  so  ?  Not  to  be  sad,  but  why  he  is 
sad?  not  to  fear,  but  wherefore  is  he  afraid?  I  require  a  moderation  as 
well  as  a  just  reason.  ''The  Romans,  and  most  civil  commonwealths,  have 
set  a  time  to  such  solemnities :  they  must  not  mourn  after  a  certain  day ; 
or  {fin  a  family  a  child  be  born,  a  daughter,  or  a  son  married,  some  state 
or  honour  be  conferred,  a  brother  be  redeemed  from  his  bands,  a  friend  from 
his  enemies,  or  the  like,  they  must  lament  no  more.  And  'tis  fit  it  should 
be  so ;  to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral  pomp,  complaints,  and  tears  ?  When 
Socrates  was  dying,  his  friends  Apollodorus  and  Crito,  with  some  others,  were 
weeping  by  him ;  which  he  perceiving,  asked  them  what  they  meant :  ^for 
that  very  cause,  he  put  all  the  women  out  of  the  roome ;  upon  which  words 
of  his,  they  were  abashed,  and  ceased  from  their  tears,  Lodovicus  Cor* 
tesius,  a  rich  lawyer  of  Padua  (as  PBernardinus  Scardeonius  relates)  com- 
manded by  his  last  will,  and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to  his  heir,  that  no 
funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no  man  should  lament ;  but,  as  at  a  wedding, 
musick  and  minstiels  to  be  provided ;  and,  instead  of  black  mourners,  he  took 
order  ^that  twelve  virgins  clad  in  green  should  carry  him  to  the  church. 
His  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  performed,  ana  he  buried  in  S*  So- 
phies church.  ''Tully  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter  Tulliolas  death 
at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  with  some  philoso- 
phical precepts  :  *then  he  began  to  triumph  over  fortune  and  grief ,  and,  for 
her  reception  into  heaven,  to  be  much  more  joyed  then  before  he  was  troubled 


^  II.  9.  Homer.       >  Ovid.       i  Consol.  ad  ApoUon.    Non  est  Ubertate  DoatrA  posltmn  non  ddeie  j  i 
cordlam  abolet,  &c.  ^  Orld.  4.  Triat.  •  Twrftna,  Ub.  4.  "  Lib.  9.  cap.  9.  de  cMtate  Dd.    Non 

qncro  cum  lraacatar,8ed  cur;  wm  utnam  rit  tHatta,  aed  unde;  noo ntmm  timeat, aedqnidttmcst.  "Fea. 
tua,  verbo  Mhraitor.  Loctnl  diea  Indlcebator,  com  Uberi  naacantnr,  cnm  firater  abit,  amkaa  ab  hoapHe,' 
c^>ttnu  domum  redeat,  paella  desponaetur.  •  Ob  banc  canaaam  nmllerea  ablegftram,  ne  talla  fiKereot. 

Noa,  bee  audlentea,  embuiraoa,  et  deatiUmna  4  iacrvmla  »Iib.  I.  claaa.  8.  de  darisjariaconaulUa 

Patarlida.  « Innuptn  piieU«  amlctn  ▼iridtbna  paimte,  ftc.  '  lib.  de  conaol.  ■  Prsccptia  pblloaopbkB 
conflrraatua  adveraua  omnem  fortune  Tim,  et  te  conaecretA  In  cfslnmque  recepti,  tantA  aflectoa  UttiOi 
aum  ac  Totvptate,  quantam  anlmo  capcre  poaaoo!*  ac  exaultare  plane  mlh)  Tidcor,  vktorque  de  onmidolore 
«f«rt™.»Wun,ph«.  Digitized  by  i^OOgle 
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for  her  loss.  If  an  heathen  man  could  so  fortifie  himself  from  philosophy, 
what  shall  a  Christian  from  divinity  ?  Why  doest  thou  so  macerate  thy  selfe  ? 
Tis  an  ineritable  chance,  the  first  statute  in  Magna  Charta,  an  everlasting 
act  of  parliament,  all  must  ^die. 

■  Constat  aetern&  positnmqae  Itee  est, 
Vt  constet  genitmn  idhU. 

It  caoDOt  be  revoked :  we  are  all  mortal ;  and  these  all-commanding  gods  and 
princes  die  like  men : 

*  Iii?<olvit  bumile  parlter  et  celsnm  caput, 
iEqnatque  summis  Inflma. 

Oweak  can^tian  of  humane  estate !  Sylvius  exclaims  :  ^Ladislaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  18  yeeres  of  youth,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  so  potent,  rich,  for- 
tonate,  and  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst  so  many  '  phy- 
acians,  now  ready  to  be  ^  married,  in  36  houres  sickned  and  died.  We 
BHiit  90  be  gone  sooner  or  later  all,  and,  as  Calliopius  in  the  comedy  took 
liiB  leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditors,  Vos  valete  et  plaudite. — Calliopius 
rteeiUM.  must  we  bid  the  worid  farewell,  {Exit  Calliopius)  and,  having  now 
pitid  our  parts,  4br  ever  be  gone.  Tombs  and  monuments  have  the  like 
&te :  Data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulcris ;  kingdomes,  provinces,  towns, 
ind  cities,  have  their  periods,  and  are  consumed.  In  those  flourishing  times 
of  Troy,  Mycenee  was  the  fairest  city  in  Greece ;  Omcia  cunct<B  imperitcdtat ; 
but  it,  alas!  and  thst  *  Assyrian  NinevCy  are  quite  overthrown.  The  like 
^  hath  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  Gracia  con- 
cUiabulum,  the  conmion  councel-house  of  Greece;  *and  Babylon,  the 
greatest  city  that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and 
nibbish  kit.  ^Quid  Pandumia  restant^  nisi  nomen,  Athena?  Thus 
'  Pansanias  complained  in  his  times.  And  where  b  Ti-oy  it  self  now,  Perse- 
polis,  Cartha^,  Cyzicum,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  all  those  Grecian  cities  ?  Syra- 
pue  and  Agngentum,  the  fairest  towns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700000 
Inhabitants,  are  now  decayed :  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empedocles,  &c.  of  those 
nughty  numbers  of  people,  only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  remembred  amongst 
the  Scythians ;  the  world  it  self  must  have  an  end,  and  every  part  of  it. 
Cetene  igitur  urbes  sunt  mor  tales,  as  Peter  ^Gillius  concludes  of  Constantino- 
pfe ;  Atfc  sane,  quamdiu  erunt  homines,  futura  mihi  videtur  immortalis  ;  but 
'tis  act  so :  nor  site,  nor  strength,  nor  sea,  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a  citv ;  but  it 
and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  And,  as  to  a  traveller,  great  mountains  seem 
pluQsa&roff,  at  last  are  not  discerned  at  all;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay  : 

' ■ nee  solidis  prodest  sua  machina  terris :  the  names  are  only  left, 

'^loee  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  involved  in  perpetual  night. 

*  Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from  JEgina  toward  Megara,  I 
^^^  (saith  Servius  Sulpitius,  in  a  consolatory  epistle  of  his  to  Tully)  to  view 
the  country  round  about.  JEgina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Piraeus 
^  the  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  left^  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore, 
^^^  prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before  mine  eyes  !  I  began  to  think  with 
^^^If,  Alas  !  why  are  we  men  so  much  disquieted  with  the  departure  of  a 
fiiend,  whose  life  is  much  shorter,  ^  when  so  many  goodly  cities  lye  buried 
^fore  MS  ?  Remember,  O  Servius,  thou  art  a  man ;  and  with  that  I  was  much 
^firmed,  and  corrected  myself  CJorrect  then  likewise,  and  comfort  thy  self 
^  this,  that  we  must  necessarily  dye,  and  all  dye,  that  we  shall  rise  again,  as 
Tully  held,  Jucundiorque  multo  congressus  noster  futurus,  quam  insuavis  et 
^'^srbusdigressus,  our  second  meeting  shall  be  much  more  pleasant,  then  our 
departure  was  grievous. 

JUUtana  Qri  natam,  arista  secari,  sic  homines  mod.  ■  BoCth.  lib.  2,  met.  8.  «Bo«tb.  "NIc. 
nOM.  Bittbgr.  fbl.  47.  *  Twenty  then  present.  J  To  Magdalen,  the  daoghter  of  Charles  the  seventh 
°V2*w.  Obeont  noctesque  dioMiae,  &c.  "Assyriorum  re^anmdltusdeleta.  •  Omnlnro,  qoot  nn- 
J5*»«li«wdt,iifbhim  maxima.  ^Orld.  •Arcad.  Ub.8.  a Prnflit.  Topogr.  CpnstanUnM^ 

*P"t  Toll.  Ub.  8.       f  Qnnm  tot  oppidonun  cadavers  ante  oculos  projectajacent.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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I,  but  he  was  my  moBt  dear  and  loving  friend,  my  sole  fnend : 

f  QuU  desiderto  ik  pudor  mt  modot 
Thb  c«ri  ctpltlg  ? 

And  who  can  htamtmy  woef  Thoumayst  be  ashamed,  I  say  with  ^  Saieca, 
to  confess  it,  in  such  a  ^  tempest  as  this  to  have  but  one  anehor ;  go  seek  an- 
other :  and,  for  his  part,  thou  doit  him  great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life, 
i  Wilt  thou  have  him  crated  and  sichly  stilly  like  a  tired  tiavdler  tiuil 
comes  weary  to  hb  inne,  begin  his  journey  afresh,  or  to  be  freed  fr^ms  ki$ 
miseries  ?  Thou  hadst  more  need  rejoice  that  he  is  gone.  Another  complaiiis 
of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  young  wife,  {Nondum  sustuleniLt  flavmm  Proeerpinm 
crinem)  such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever  had,  so  good  a  wife :  b«it  ajie  is 
now  d^  and  gone,  Lethaogue  jacet  condita  sarcqphage.  I  mptf  to  hiniy  m 
Senecas  words,  if  such  a  woman  at  least  ever  was  to  be  had,  ^  he  did  eUkmr 
sojindormahe  her;  if  he  found  her^  he  tnoy  as  happilff  Jind  smother :  if  he 
made  her,  as  Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did  by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  in- 
form another ;  Et  bona  tam  sequitur,  quam  bona  prima  fust :  he  need  not 
dispair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  is  to  be  had.  But  was  sl^  good  ?  Had  the 
been  so  tryed  peradventure  as  that  Ephesian  widow  in  Petrooius,  by  eome 
swaggering  souldler,  she  might  not  have  held  out.  Many  a  man  would  have 
been  willingly  rid  of  his :  l:^fore  thou  wast  bound ;  now  Uiou  art  free ; '  assd 
Uis  but  a  folly  to  love  thy  fetters^  though  they  be  of  gold.  Come  uito  a 
thurd  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing  for  a  sonne,  a  prstty  chikb; 

-Imp«bepeetat,qiul«Tellmpia  I        — » He  now  Iw  Mlae»» 

MoUli«t  Thracum  pecton—  |        WooU  iDAke  m  Imploas  TlmcUii  tiwp— 

or  some  fine  daughter  that  dved  young,  °  Nondum  experta  novi  gaudia  primes 
tori-— or  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  fether.  But  why  ?  Prior  exiit^  prior 
intravit ;  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  fint.  Tu  frustra  plus,  heu^  ^. 
What?  wouldst  thou  have  the  laws  of  nature  ahmd,  and  him  to  live 
alwayesT  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their 
Others  young.  And  why  on  the  other  side  shouldst  thou  so  heavdy  take  the 
death  of  thy  little  son  ? 

•  JVW»,  qnlA  Mc  Ikto,  DMritA  nee  awrU,  peribidy 
Scd  mlMT  ante  diem— 

he  died  before  his  time  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice,  of  his  agie !  yet 
was  he  not  mortal  ?  Hear  that  divine  p  Epictetus :  If  thou  covet  thy  w^t, 
friends  J  children^  should  live  alwayes,  thou  art  a  fool.  He  was  a  fine  d^d 
indeed,  dignus  Apollineis  lacrymis,  a  sweet,  a  loving,  a  fair,  a  witt^  chijkl,  of 
great  hope,  anoUier  Eteoneus,  whom  Pindarus  the  poet,  and  Anstides  the 
rhetorician,  so  much  lament ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  would  have  beta 
an  honest  man?  He  might  have  proved  a  thief,  a  rogue,  a  spendthiift,  a 
disobedient  son,  vexed  anid  galled  thee  more  then  all  Uie  worid  beside ;  he 
might  have  wrangled  with  thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eteocles 
and  Polynices,  and  broke  thy  heart :  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another 
Ganymede  in  the  *>  flower  of  his  youth,  as  \f  he  had  rtsea,  saith  Plutarch, 
'from  the  midst  of  a  feast  hdoTeDtwBsdjTwak;  the  longer  he  had  livedo  the 
worse  he  would  have  been^  and  quo  vita  longior,  (AmbnMe  thinks)  cu^  aa- 
merosior^  more  sinful,  more  to  answer  he  would  have  had.  If  he  waa  naught, 
thou  mayst  be  glad  he  is  eone ;  if  good,  be  glad  thou  hadst  fuch  a  son.  Or 
art  thou  sure  he  was  good  ?  It  may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are; 
and,  howsoever  he  spfdce  thee  feir,  peradventure  he  prayed,  amongst  th»  rest 


f  Hor.lib.1.  Od.34.  ^  De  maed.  IbrtaH.  'Erobeeoe.  taat&tempvtateqaedadi 
ttabae.  i Vie  «gniin»  et  moitildum,  eltibnndaiii?  gende  pottue  qnod  hit  malie  Uberatm ett  *  Ux 
bonem  ant  iorenietJ,  ent  sic  fedetl :  el  iiiTeneris,  aliem  hebere  te  poese  ex  hoc  lateHlgmw  si  ftmltyhie 
epcvee;  ■atnaiestartiiiBz.  ■  Stoul  eet  compcdee,  licet  aurees*  anuoe.  oHor.  ■  Hor.  Ub.  1.  Od.  ^ 
•¥lrg.4.  JBn.  v  Cap.  19.    81  id  etadea  ut  uxor,  amlcl,  Uberi  perpetuo  Thrauit,  etnltna  ei.  ^Vmm, 

^iMidltiglt,j«feiiCBfapit.    Kenan.       'Oonaol.'ad  ApoL    ApoUoohu  flllua  tuna  in  ton  if " 

■deBCemilateBK  digreaaua,  tanqoaa  %  conrlflo  aUena,  pftaaqisam  In  efTorem  aUqiaen  ^  ten 
qnalaa  tn  lepgAeaoacU^accWere  aolent.  i      r\r^nu> 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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duU  Icaio-McBippus  hetixd  at  Jupiten  whiiperbig  pkce  m  Luciati,  fi>r  hn 
Man  death,  becauae  be  now  kept  him  short,  be  was  to  inherit  Huich  eoods, 
sadnany  fiur  manon  after  his  decease.  Or  put  case  he  wasTery  goodySup* 
pose  the  best»  may  not  thy  dead  son  expoetukte  vrith  thee,  as  he  did  in  toe 
ame  'Ladaa,  Whp  dost  thou  lament  my  deaths  or  call  me  miaeradle  thai 
em  wmeh  more  happy  then  thy  self?  what  misfortune  is  befaln  me  ?  Is  it 
1 1  am  not  bald,  crooked,  old,  rotten,  as  thou  art  ?  What  have  I  lost  ? 
tofyouraood  cheat ,  gay  cloths,  musick,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry 
meetings,  thaLuni  lubentias,  jrc  is  that  it?  Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hun- 
ger at  all  then  to  eat :  not  to  thirst  then  to  drink  to  satisjie  thirst :  not  to  be 
cold  then  to  put  an  cloths  to  drive  away  cold  ?  You  had  more  need  rejoyce 
(hot  I  am  freed  from  diseases,  agues,cares,  anxieties,  livor,love,covetousness, 
hatred,  envy,  malice,  that  I  fear  no  more  thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as  you  do, 

*  Id  cinerem  et  manes  credis  curare  sepultos  ?  Do  they  concern  us  all,  think 
joa,  when  we  are  once  dead  ?  Console  not  others  then  overmuch ;  wbh  not  or 
feirthiaeown death.  ^Summum  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes ;  'tis  to  no  purpose. 

iMMllvttMSraflidUftdllMineliibeaflqQe,         1     I  Mt  this  IrkMnn*  Ufe  witb  sH  ibIm  iMwt, 
N«  p^lon  toaA  iDcnrte  dehlnc  vidfeam :  |     LoitworaeUiaidcaUitlumldbAppentoiBypart. 

*  Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  to  shew  his  willingness  to  dye,  and  taxe  those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart. 
Weep  and  howl  no  more  then ;  'tis  to  small  purpose :  and,  as  TuUy  adviseth 
us  in  the  Hke  case,  non  qnos  amisimus,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit,  cogitemus : 
think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.  So  David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  While 
the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept;  but,  being  now  dead,  why  should 
I  fast  ?  Can  I  bring  him  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him  ;  but  he  cannot  return  to 
«e.  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intemperate,  a  weak,  a  silly,  and  undiscreet 
man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of  intemperance  to  be  conversant  about 
sorrow,  I  am  of  ^  Senecasmind — he  that  is  wise  is  temperate ;  and  he  that  is 
tentperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion  ;  and  he  that  ts  such  a  one,  is  without 
terrow,  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The  ^Thracians  wept  still  when  a  child  was 
born,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried :  and  so  should  we  ra- 
ther be  glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily  freed  from  the  miseriesof 
tb life.  When  Steoneus,  that  noble  young  Greek,  was  so  generally  lam^ted 
by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the  poet  feines  some  god  saying,  Silete,  homines ;  non 
emm  miser  est,  jrc.  be  quiet,  good  folks ;  this  young  man  is  not  so  miserable 
at  you  think ;  he  is  neitl^  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron,  sed^lariosus  et  senU  ex* 
pers  heros,  ha  lives  for  ever  in  the  Eiysian  fields ;  he  now  enjoycs  that  happinease 
which  your  gveat  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears  that  sarland  for  which  ye 
oontend.  If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot  moderate  our  passions  in 
tUs  bdialf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all  means,  by  doing  something  else,  think- 
ing of  anoUier  subject.  The  Italians,  most  part,  skep  away  care  and  grief,  if 
it  unseasonably  seise  upon  them;  Danes,  Dutchmen,  Polanders,  and  B<^e- 
mians  drink  it  down;  our  countrymen  go  to  playes.  Doe  something  or  other ; 
kt  it  not  transpose  thee ;  or,  bv  ^  premeditation,  make  such  accidents  fami- 
liar, as  Ulysses,  that  wept  for  his  do^,  but  not  for  his  wife,  quodparatus  esset 
ammo  obfirmato{Plut.  de  anim,  tranq.) :  accustome  thyself,  and  harden  before 
haadybyaeeing  other  mens  calamities,  and  appWinethem  to  thy  present  estate : 
Prmneusn,  est  lemus,  quodfuit  ante,  malum.  I  wOl  conchide  wnh  ■  Epictetus, 
If  thou  lemeet  a  pot,  remember  *ti$  but  a  pot  thou  lovest ;  and  thou  wilt  not 

*Ttm>l.TntL4itlatta.    QDodnemortaiimBlMnimTOCMyqiiitemimmiiltoMiclor?  suto 
■m  p«tM eootlgisK?  aa  aula  noa  niia  oolvos,  aenex,  nt  tm,  adt  ragoMS,  incomM^  Ste*    O  dameul 
VMtOlvldetnrm  TttAbom?  id0ilni]Damlcltiag,conias,  &c.    LongemdituiKm  c«iurireiiiuuneda«{  doq 
ma%,9K,    Omdb  poUaa  ouod  mtabm  et  tebrea  efltaggrim,  — gorwa  animl,  &e.    ^latatat  qaid  pnxtot^ 
«Mlftayiin»,Sce.  (Vixsil.  >  If  art.  *  Chytreof,  dellcUt  Eoroue.  «'Epiat.86. 

T  FneinedllaittoBe  aicOem  reddere  qoemqne  oasum.    Platarelioa,  eonaoiaUoat 


.  gcB.  TrnemedUaitioBe  lacuem  reddere  qoemqne  oasum.    Plotareluia,  eonaolatloat 

iawiftriiii  aoa  caaflma  debemoa.    T^dLltb.  8.    Toacalan.  ouseat.  "Cap.  8.    Si 

^Smk  diOgaa,  iminto  te  oUani  diUaere :  non  pcrtnrbaberia  el  conlract& :  al  Slhnn  ant  uxoreflV49^9^^ 
loMtMnTte  dmgU ftc.  Digitized  by  "LjUUglC 
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6e  troubled  when  'tis  broken  :  if  thou  Invest  a  son  or  wife^  remember  they  are 
mortall ;  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient.  And  for  false  fears  and  all  other 
fortuite  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities,  to  resist  and  prepare  oar 
selves  not  to  faint,  is  best :  *  Stultum  est  timere  quod  vitari  non  potest  ;  'tis 
a  folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be  discouraged  at  all. 

^Nam  qidaqiilt  trevidiM  parcC  rd  optot, 
Necttt,  qoi  ralcat  trani,  cmtftiaw : 

for  he  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yeelds  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  own 
weapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  puis  a  beam  upon  his  own  head. 

MEMB.  VI. 

Against  Envie,  Livor,  Emulation^  Hatred^  Ambitiony  Self-love^  and 
all  other  Affections, 
Against  those  other  ^  passions  and  affections,  there  is  no  better  remedy, 
then  (as  mariners,  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist 
a  tempest)  to  furnish  our  selves  with  philosophicall  and  divine  precepts,  other 
mens  examples ;  ^  Periculum  ex  aliis  facere^  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet :  to  ba- 
lance our  hearts  with  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpoise 
those  irregular  motions  of  envie,  livor,  spleen,  hatred,  with  their  opposite  ver- 
tues,  as  we  bend  a  crooked  staffe  another  way ;  to  oppose  *  sufferance  to  la- 
bour, patience  to  reproach,  bounty  to  covetousness,  fortitude  to  pusillanimity, 
meekness  to  anger,  humihty  to  pride ;  to  examine  our  selves,  for  what  cause 
we  are  so  much  disquieted,  on  what  ground,  what  occasion,  is  it  just  or  fiuned  ? 
and  then  either  to  pacific  our  selves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  object, 
contrary  passion,  or  premeditation.  '  Meditari  secum  oportet  quo  pacta  ad- 
versam  (erumnamferat,  pericla,  damna,  exsilia :  peregre  rediens  semper  co- 
gitet  aut  Jilii  peccatum,  aut  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morbumJiluB  ;  communia 
esse  hac ;  fieri  posse ;  ut  ne  quid  animo  sit  novum :  to  make  them  familiar, 
even  all  kinde  of  calamities,  that,  when  they  happen,  they  may  be  lesse  trouble- 
some unto  us  (in  secundis  meditare,  quo  pacto  f eras  adversa),  or  out  of  ma- 
ture judgement  to  avoid  the  effect,  or  disannull  the  cause,  as  they  do  that  are 
troubled  with  tooth-ach,  pull  them  quite  out. 

f  Ut  TtTftt  castor,  tlbl  testes  amputet  IpM :  I     The  bearer  bites  off  *t  stones  to  save  thereat 

To  qooqtie,  siqna  nocent,  ali^ioa,  tatns  crla.        |     Do  thoa  the  Uke  with  that  thoD  art  opprast. 

Or,  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  f^w  cudgels  bow  to 
avoid  an  enemies  blows,  let  us  arm  our  selves  against  all  such  violent  incur- 
sions, which  may  invade  our  minds.  A  little  experience  and  practice  will 
inure  us  to  it;  vetula  vulpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  hand  capitur ;  an 
old  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken  in  a  snare ;  an  old  soiudier  in  the  worid,  me 
thinkes,  should  not  be  disquieted,  but  r^y  to  receive  all  fortunes,  encoun- 
ters, and,  with  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may  come,  to  make  answer, 

*  non  alia  labonun*  I        No  labonr  comes  at  nna»rares  to  me; 


.    O  Tlrgo,  nova  m!  fiicies,  Inopinava,  surgit :  I        For  I  have  long  before  cast  what  may  be. 

Omnia  percept,  atque  anImo  mecnm  ante  peregl,     | 

non  hoc  priraom  mea  pectora  Tulmit 

Senaenint)  gFavioratoll 

The  commonwealth  of '  Venice,  in  their  armory,  have  this  inscription,  Happy 
is  that  citie  which  in  time  of  peace  thinks  of  war,  a  fit  motto  for  every  mans 
private  house :  happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  But 
many  times  we  complain,  repme  and  mutter  without  a  cause ;  we  give  way  to 
passions,  we  may  resist,  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  nature,  envious, 
(as  he  confessed  to  Zopyrus  the  physiognomer,  accusing  him  of  it)  froward, 

•Seneca.  ^Boeth.  lib.  I.  pros.  4.  *  Qui  inridlam  ferre  non  potest,  ferre  contemptom  eogitnr. 

*Ter.  Heantont.  •  Epictetus,  c.  14.    SI  labor  objectns  ftierlt  tolerantia,  convicium  patientis,  Ice  M 

ita  consueteris,  Titito  non  obtemperabis.  'Ter.  Pbor.  s  Aldat.  Embh  ^  Virg.  Xn,       'N«t. 

Chytreos,  delidls  Earopn.    Felix  civitas,  que  tempore  pads  de  belle  coffiut.     i-,  Q  Q  Q I  p 
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ud  bacmous :  but,  as  he  was  Socrates,  he  did  correct  and  amend  himself 
Thoa  art  malicious,  envious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious;  yet* 
as  tlioa  art  a  Christian,  correct  and  moderate  thyself.  HTis  something,  I  con- 
(esse,  and  able  to  move  any  man,  to  see  himself  contemned,  obscure,  neglected, 
disgraced,  undervalued,  ^  left  behind :  some  cannot  endure  it,  no  not  constant 
Lpsius,  a  man  discreet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this,  as  his 
words  expresse — ^  collegas  oliniy  quos  ego  sine  fremitu  non  intueor^  nuper 
terra Jilios,  nunc  Macenates  et  Agrippas  habeo, .  . .  summojam  montepotitos. 
But  he  was  much  to  blame  for  it :  to  a  wise  staid  man,  this  is  nothing ;  we  can- 
not all  be  honoured  and  rich,  all  Ceesars ;  if  we  will  be  content,  our  present 
state  is  good,  and,  in  some  mens  opinion,  to  be  preferred.  Let  them  go  on, 
get  wealth,  offices,  titles,  honours,  preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves, 
by  chance,  fraud,  imposture,  simony,  and  indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by 
bribery,  flattery,  and  parasitical]  insinuation,  by  impudence,  and  time-serving : 
fet  them  climb  up  to  advancement  in  despite  of  vertue ;  let  them  go  before^ 
eroue  me  an  every  side ;  ^me  non  offendunt,  modo  non  in  oculos  incurranij 
(m  he  said,  correcting  his  former  errour)  they  do  not  offend  me,  so  long  as 
tbey  run  not  into  mine  eyes.  I  am  inglorious  and  poor,  compositd  paupertate, 
bat  I  live  secure  and  quiet :  they  are  dignified,  have  great  means,  pompe  and 
itate;  they  are  glorious;  but  what  have  they  with  it?  ^envie,  trouble, 
OMiietyy  as  muck  labour  to  maintain  their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it 
at  first.  I  am  contented  with  my  fortunes,  spectator  i  longinquo,  and  love- 
^eptunum  procul  k  terrd  spectare  furentem :  he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied 
with  \us:  but  what  ^gets  he  by  it  ?  to  have  all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches 
Ken  ;  not  one  of  a  thousand,  but  he  hath  done  more  worthy  of  dispraise  and 
emmadvertion,  then  commendation ;  no  better  means  to  help  this  then  to  be 
fvoatt.  Let  them  run,  ride,  strive  as  so  many  fishes  for  a  crum,  scrape, 
cfimb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue,  temporize,  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst 
(beoQ,  wealth,  honour,  ^  add  get  what  they  can ;  it  offends  me  not : 


Lve  Mcreto  tutoqoe  tegat, 

1  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes : — ^  Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  relinguens. 
I  have  learned,  in  what  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  be  contented  (Philip. 
1*  11.):  come  what  can  come,  I  am  prepared :  Nave  ferar  magnd  an  parvd, 
ferwr  unus  et  idem :  I  am  the  same.  I  was  once  so  mad  to  bussell  abroad, 
•ad  seek  about  for  preferment,  tyre  my  self,  and  trouble  all  my  friends ;  sed 
^^hU  labor  tantus  profecit ;  nam  dum  alios  amicorum  mors  avocat,  aliis 
^9^^otussum^  his  invisus ;  alii  large  promittunt ;  intercedunt  illi  mecum  so- 
^ti ;  hi  vand  spe  lactant ;  dum  alios  ambio,  hos  capto,  illis  innotesco,  atas 
P^t,  anut  deftuunt,  amici  fatigantur,  ego  deseror,  et  jam,  mundi  t<esus, 
^uman4Bque  satur  infldelitatis,  acquiesce.  And  so  I  say  still ;  although  I 
^^y  not  deny,  but  that  I  have  had  some  ■'bountifull  patrons,  and  noble 
^efectors,  ne  sim  interim  ingratus,  and  I  do  thankfully  acknowledge  it, 
I  have  received  some  kindness,  (quod  Deus  illis  benefcium  rependat) 
«  non  pro  vocis,  fortasse  pro  meritis,  more  peradventure  then  I  deserve, 
^ugb  not  to  my  desire,  more  of  them  then  I  did  expect,  yet  not  of  others 
to  my  desert ;  neither  am  I  ambitious  or  covetous,  alt  this  while,  or  a  Suf- 
^us  to  myself;  what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice  or  alteration  shall 
"^^wl.  And  now,  as  a  mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first  with  all  his  might 
*od  main  to  get  out,  but,  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  that  his  beating  will  not 


Th«  Lord  Berkley. 
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serve,  lies  still,  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  rest  satisfied,  and,  if  I  may  usurpe 
that  of  •  Prudentius, 

InTcni  portum.    Spcs  et  Fortuna,  ndete!  I    Mtne  haren's  foond :  Fortune  and  Hope,  adiea  1 

Nil  mihi  ▼obiscom :  ludite  nunc  allot.  |    Mock  othera  now ;  for  I  have  done  wf  tn  700. 

MEMB.  VII. 

Against  Repulse,  Abuses,  Injuries,  Contempts,  Disgraces,  Contumelies^ 
Slanders,  Scoffes,  Sfc. 

I  MAY  not  yet  conclude,  or  think  to  appease  passions,  or  cjuiet  the  minde, 
till  such  time  as  I  have  Ukewise  removed  some  other  of  their  more  eminent 
and  ordinary  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discontents. 
To  divert  all  I  cannot  hope ;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest,  is 
that  which  I  aime  at. 

Repulse.]  Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  discontent,  but, 
to  an  understanding  man,  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Ceesar  himself  hath 
been  denied;  'and  when  two  stand  equall  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other 
qualities  alike,  one  of  necessitie  must  lose.  Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so 
grievously  ?  It  hath  been  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thy  self  to  deny  others. 
If  every  man  might  have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified,  emperours, 
kings,  princes ;  if  whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  unsatiable  appetite  afiects, 
our  preposterous  judgement  thinks  fit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another 
chaos  in  an  instant,  a  meer  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  is 
repelled,  that  dignities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  alwayes  given  by  desert  or 
worth,  but  for  love,  affinitie,  friendship,  affection,  "  great  mens  letters,  or  as 
commonly  they  are  bought  and  sold.  ^  Honours  in  court  are  bestowed,  not 
according  to  mens  vertues  and  good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes) ; 
but,  as  every  man  hath  means,  or  more  potent  friekds,  so  he  is  preferred. 
WiUi  us  in  France  (^  for  so  their  own  countrey  man  relates)  most  part  the 
matter  is  carried  by  favour  and  grace  ;  he  that  can  get  a  great  man  to  be 
his  mediatour,  runnes  away  with  all  the  preferment.  Indignissimus  pie- 
rumque  prafertur,  Vatinius  Catoni,  illaudatus  laudatissimo : 

Benridomlnantur:  aselll 

Oraantur  phalerit ;  dephalerantnr  equi. 

An  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  mans  seat ;  and  the  common  people  hold  him  learned, 
grave,  and  wise.  One  professeth  (*  Cardan  well  notes)  for  a  thousand 
croumes ;  but  he  deserves  not  ten  ;  when  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  can- 
not get  ten.  Salarium  non  dat  multis  salem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts, 
as  coaches ;  and  oftentimes,  which  Machiavel  seconds,  ^principes  non  sunt, 
qui  ob  insignem  virtu tem  principatu  digni  sunt;  he  that  is  most  worthy  wants 
imployment ;  he  that  hath  skill  to  be  a  pilot  wants  a  ship ;  and  he  that  could 
govern  a  common- wealth,  a  world  it  self,  a  king  in  conceit,  wants  means  to 
exercise  his  worth,  hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage.  And  yet  all  this  while 
he  is  a  better  man  that  is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  careat  regno,  though  he  want  a 
kingdome,  *  then  he  that  hath  one,  and  knows  not  how  to  rule  it,  A  lion 
serves  not  alwayes  his  keeper,  but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  Hon ;  and,  as 
•  Polydore  Virgil  hath  it,  multi  reg€s,ut  pupilli,  ob  inscitiam  non  regunt,sed 
reguntur.  Hieron  of  Syracuse  was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a  kingdom  ; 
Perseus  of  M acedon  had  nothing  of  a  king  but  the  bare  name  and  title ;  for 

>  IHatichon  ^ua  In  milltem  ChrUiianum,  i  Greco.  Engraven  on  Uie  tomb  of  Fr.  Pucdas  the  Florentloe, 
in  Rome.  Chytreus,  In  dellcUs.  *  Pedaretua,  in  300  Lacedsemonlomm  numenun  non  electus,  rlait,  gim- 
tularl  Be  dlcena  civlUtem  habere  300  dTes  se  meUoret.  •  Kissing  goes  by  favour.  «  Mnen  Sy\.  de 

miser,  curial.    Dantur  honores  in  curlis,  non  secundum  honores  et  virtotes ;  aed  ut  quisque  ditior  est  atque 


potentior,  eo  magis  honoratur.  «  Sesellius,  lib.  2.  de  repub.  Gallomm.  Favore  apud  nos  et  gralU  plenun 
que  res  agitur  j  et  qui  commodum  aliquem  nacti  sunt  intercessorem,  aditum  fere  habent  ad  omnes  prnftO 
turas.  *■  Imperitus  periU  munus  occupat,  et  sic  apud  vulgus  habetnr.    Ille  profitetur  mille  ooronatis» 

cum  nee  decern  mereatur  j  alius  i  dlverso  mille  dignus,  viz  decern  consequi  potest.  7  Epist.  dedic  dis- 

put.    Zeubbeo  Bondemontlo,  et  Cosmo  Rucelalo.  >Quam  is  qui  regnat,  et  regnandi  sit  imperitus. 

•  Ub.  22.  hist. 
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he  couki  not  govern  it :  so  great  places  are  often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons 
nnrespected.  Many  times  too  the  servants  have  more  means  then  die  masters 
whom  they  serve ;  which  ^  Epictetus  counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient. 
But  who  can  help  it  ?  It  is  an  ordinaiy  thing  in  these  dayes  to  see  a  base  impu- 
dent asse,  illiterate,  unworthy,  insufficient,  to  be  preferred  before  his  betters, 
because  he  can  put  himself  forward,  because  he  looks  big,  can  busle  in  the 
world,  hath  a  fair  outside,  can  temporize,  collogue,  insinuate,  or  hadi  good  store 
•  of  frioidft  and  mony ;  whereas  a  more  discreet,  modest,  and  better  deserving 
man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a  repulse.  Twas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and 
which  Tiresias  advised  Ulysses  in  the  ^  poet,  Accipe^  qua  ratione  queas  dites- 
cere,  |rc.  is  still  in  use ;  lie,  flatter  and  dissemble :  if  not,  as  he  concludes. 
Ergo  jsauper  eris,  then  go  like  a  beggar,  as  thou  art.  Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Lipshis,  Budeeus,  Cardan,  liv'd  and  died  poor.  Gesner  was  a  silly  old  man, 
baculo  immxuSf  amongst  all  those  huffing  cardinals,  swelling  bishops,  that 
floarished  in  his  time,  and  rode  on  foot-clothes.  It  is  not  honesty,  learning, 
worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men,  {the  race  is  not  to  ike  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong)  but,  as  the  wise  man  said,  ^  chance,  and  sometimes  a  ridiculous 
chance :  *  casus  plerumque  ridiculus  multos  elevavit,  Tis  fortunes  doings, 
as  they  say,  which  made  Brutus  now  dying  exclaim,  O  misera  virtus  !  ergo 
^hilquam  verba  eras  !  atqui  ego  te  tanquam  rem  exercebam :  sed  tu  servie- 
bos  forhauB.  Beleeve  it  her^ifler,  O  my  friends!  Vertue  serves  fortune. 
Yet  be  not  discouraged  (O  my  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I  have  said : 
itmty  be  otherwise;  though  seldom,  I  confesse,  yet  sometimes  it  is.  But, 
to  your  farther  content.  He  tell  you  a  'tale.  In  Moronio  pia,  or  Moronio  felix, 
I  know  not  whether,  nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  cathedral!  church,  a  fat 
prebend  fell  void.  The  carcasse  scarce  cold,  many  sutors  were  up  in  an  instant. 
The  first  had  rich  friends,  a  good  purse ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  out-bid  any 
nian  before  he  would  lose  it ;  every  man  supposed  he  should  carry  it.  The 
second  was  my  Lord  Bishops  chaplain  (in  whose  gift  it  was) ;  and  he  thought  it 
his  due  to  have  it.  The  third  was  nobly  born ;  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his 
great  parents,  patrons,  and  allies.  The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth ;  he  had 
oewlv  found  out  strange  mysteries  in  chymistry,  and  other  rare  inventions, 
which  he  would  detect  to  the  publike  good.  The  fifth  was  a  painfull  preacher; 
and  he  was  commended  by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt ;  he  had  all  their 
^ds  to  his  certificate.  The  sixth  was  the  prebendaries  son  lately  deceased ; 
ius&ther  died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a  wife  and  many  poor  children. 
IW  seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had 
heen  formerly  made  for  the  next  place  in  his  Lordship*s  gift.  The  eighth 
pretended  great  losses,  and  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  church,  what  pains 
he  had  taken  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  besides  he  brought  noble  mens  let- 
ters. The  ninth  had  married  a  kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for 
^im.  The  tenth  was  a  forrain  doctor,  a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means. 
The  eleventh  would  exchange  for  another ;  he  did  not  like  the  formers  site, 
could  not  agree  with  his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon  any  termes ;  he  would 
be  gone.  The  twelfth  and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a  ri^ht  honest,  civil, 
^ber  man,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  pnvate  in  the  uni- 
versitie ;  but  he  had  neither  means  nor  mony  to  compasse  it ;  besides  he 
hated  all  such  courses  :  he  could  not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any 
fnends  to  lolicite  his  cause,  and  therefore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect, 
neither  did  he  hope  for,  or  look  after  it.  The  good  bishop,  amongst  a  jury  of 
.competitors,  thus  perplexed,  and  not  yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom 
to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  accord,  mcer  motion,  and  bountifull 
nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  student,  altogether  unknown  to  him 

^  Miolatri  locopletlorei  rant  Us  quitnu  mtnUteatur.         «  Hor.  lib.  3.  Sat.  h.        <  Solomot,  Ecc|e%  J^  Mi 
•SM.Menlp.        'Tale  qoid  est  apod  Valent.    Andraun.  Apolof.  mantp.  6.  apol.89.  ^^^V^^^^g*^ 
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but  by  fame ;  and,  to  be  brief,  the  academical  scholar  had  the  |M«bend  sent 
him  for  a  present.  Tlie  newcs  was  no  sooner  published  abroad,  but  all  good 
students  rejoyced,  and  were  much  cheered  up  with  it,  though  some  would 
not  beleeve  it;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  it  was  a  miracle;  but  one 
amongst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and  said,  Nuncjuvat  tandem  studiosum 
esse,  et  Deo  Integra  corde  servire.  You  have  heard  my  tale ;  but,  alas  !  it  is 
but  a  tale,  a  meer  fiction ;  'twas  never  so,  never  like  to  be ;  and  so  let  it 
rest.  Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth  and  honour,  fortune  and  pre- 
ferment ;  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must  scramble  as  he  may,  and  shift 
as  he  can ;  yet  Cardan  comforted  himself  with  this,  >  the  star  Fomakant 
would  make  him  immortally  and  that  ^  after  his  decease  his  books  should  be 
found  in  ladies  studies.     ^  Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori. 

But  why  shouldst  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas,  so  to  heart  ?  It  may  be 
thou  art  not  fit;  but,  as  a  J  child  that  puts  on  nis  fathers  shoes,  hat,  head  piece, 
brestplate,  breeches,  or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one  or 
weai'  the  other ;  so  wouldst  thou  doe  by  such  an  office,  place,  or  magistracy : 
thou  art  unfit ;  and  what  is  dignity  to  an  unworthy  man,  but  (as  ^  Salvianua 
holds)  a  gold  ring  in  a  swines  snowt  ?  Thou  art  a  brute.  like  a  bad  actor 
(so  *  Plutarch  compares  such  men)  in  a  tragedy,  (diademaferty  at  vox  non  aii- 
ditur)  thou  wouldst  play  a  kings  part,  but  actest  a  clowne,  speakest  like  an  asse. 
™  Magna  petis,  Phatthon,  et  quce  non  viribus  istis,  Sfc,  As  James  and  John, 
the  sons  of  Zebedy,  did  ask  they  knew  not  what ;  nesds,  temerarie,  nescis  ; 
thou  dost,  as  another  Sufienus,  overween  thy  self;  thou  art  wise  in  thine  own 
conceit,  but  in  other  mens  more  mature  judgement  altogether  unfit  to  manage 
such  a  businesse.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving  then  any  of  thy  rank,  God 
in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee  for  some  other  fortunes :  sic  Supetis  visum. 
Thou  art  humble,  as  thou  art :  it  may  be,  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  thou 
wouldst  have  forgotten  God  and  thy  self,  insulted  over  others,  contemned  thy 
friends, "  been  a  block,  a  tyrant,  or  a  demi-god ;  sequiturque  superHaformam, : 
°  Mere/bre,saithChrysostome,  goodmen  do  notalwayesjinde  grace  and  favour^ 
lest  they  should  be  puffed  up  with  turgent  titles,  grow  insolent  and  proud. 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  ofiensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  they 
think,  veterem  ferendo,  invitant  novam,  by  taking  one,  they  provoke  another: 
but  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion :  for,  if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end 
of  abusing  each  other;  lis  litem  generat ;  'tis  much  better  with  patience  to 
bear,  or  quietly  to  put  it  up.  If  an  asse  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  I 
strike  him  again?  and,  when  Phis  wife  Xantippe  stroke  and  misused  him, 
to  some  friends  that  would  have  had  him  strike  her  again,  he  replied  that 
he  would  not  make  them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and  say  Eia, 
Socrates!  eia,  Xantippe  !  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  more 
by  clapping  of  hands.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods,  friends, 
fortunes,  upon  small  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other  mens  procurements, 
with  much  vexation  of  spirit  and  anguish  of  minde ;  all  which,  with  good 
advice,  or  mediation  of  friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if 
patience  had  taken  place.  Patience,  in  such  cases,  is  a  most  soveraign  remedy, 
to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dissemble  it,  to  *»  forget  and  forgive,  '  not  seven,  but 
seventy  times  seven ;  as  often  as  he  repects,  forgive  him;  Luk.  17.  3.  as  our 
Saviour  enjoyns  us,  stroken,  to  turn  the  other  side :  as  our  •  Apostle  per- 
swades  us,  to  recompence  no  man  evill,  but,  as  much  as  is  possible,  to  have 
peace  with  all  men :  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap  burning  coales 
upon  our  adversaries  head.     For,  if  you  put  up  wrong,  (as  Chrysostome 

K  Stella  Fomahant  tmmortalitatem  dabit.  ^  Lib.  de  lib.  proprils.  >  Hor.  i  Qui  tnduU  thoncem 
ant  mleam,  &c.  ^  Lib.  4.  de  guber.  Dei.  Quid  est  dlgnitas  Indigno,  nisi  drcnhis  aurcoa  in  naiibna  sols  } 
I  In  Lysandro.  ■■  Ovid.  Met.  *  Magistratas  rirum  indicat.  *  Ideo  bool  viri  aliquando  graUam  noo 
acdptunt,  ne  in  snperbiam  eleventur  ventositate  Jactantice,  ne  alUtudo  mnneris  negUgentiorea  effidat. 
p  iElian.       n  Ii^uriarum  remediom  est  oblivio.       '  Mat.  18.  22.  Mat.  6.  S9.       ■  Rom.  12. 17. 
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^coiiiiiieiits)3foi(  get  the  victorie ;  he  that  loseth  his  mony^  loseth  not  the  con- 
quest  in  this  our  philosophy.  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thy  self  unto 
him  first ;  yeeld  to  him.  Durum  et  durum  nonfaciuntmurum,  as  the  diverb 
is ;  two  refractory  spirits  will  never  agree ;  the  onely  means  to  overcome,  is  to 
relent ;  obsequio  vinces.  Euclide  (in  Plutarch),  when  his  brother  had  angred 
him,  swore  he  would  be  revenged ;  but  he  gently  repHed,  **  Let  me  not  live,  if 
I  do  not  make  thee  to  love  me  again ;  upon  which  meek  answer  he  was  pacified. 

* Flectitar  obseooio  cnnratns  ab  vbore  ramtu:       I     A  branch,  if  eaiUy  bended,  yeelcbi  to  thee  : 
Fhmgia,  si  ^dfes  ezperlare  toas.  ^  |     Pol  hard,  it  breaks :  the  difference  you  see. 

The  noble  ^unily  of  the  Columni  in  Rome,  when  they  were  expelled  the  city 
by  that  furious  Alexander  the  sixt,  gave  the  bending  branch  Uierefore  as  an 
impresse,  with  this  motto,  Flecti  potest,  frangi  non  potest,  to  signifie  that  he 
might  break  them  by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop ;  for  they  fled,  in 
the  midst  of  their  hard  usage,  to  the  kingdome  of  Naples,  and  were  honour- 
ftbiy  entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  according  to  their  calling.  Gentle- 
ness in  this  case  might  have  done  much  more ;  and,  let  thine  adversary  be 
never  so  perverse,  it  may  be  by  that  means  thou  mayst  win  him  ;  ^favore  et 
btnevolentid  etiam  immanis  animus  mansuescit ;  soft  words  pacific  wrath, 
and  the  fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome :  'a  generous  lion  will  not  hurt 
a  beast  that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is  tit- 
festus  infestis,  a  terrour  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make 
resistance.  It  was  the  symbole  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  he 
was  not  mistaken  in  it ;  for 

'Qnomlsqveestm^Jor,  magisestplacabUislne;  I  A  greater  man  is  soonest  pacified, 

EtlkcUesmotosmensgenerosacapit.  )  A  noble  spirit  quicldy  satMed. 

U  is  reported  by  *  Gualter  Mapes  an  old  historiographer  of  ours,  (who  lived 
400  yeers  smce)  that  king  Edward  senior,  and  Leolin  prmce  of  Wales,  being 
at  an  interview  neer  Aust  upon  Severn  in  Glocestershire,  and  the  prince  sent 
for,  refused  to  come  to  the  king,  he  would  needs  goe  over  to  him :  which  Leolin 
perceiving,  ■  went  up  to  the  armes  in  water,  and  imbracing  his  boat,  would 
have  carried  him  out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  his  humility  and  wis- 
dom had  triumphed  over  his  pride  and  folly ;  and  thereupon  was  reconciled 
unto  him,  and  did  his  homage.  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him,  put  it  up ;  if 
diou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine,  an  imitator  of  Christ,  (^for  he  was 
reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no  revenge)  thou  wilt  pray  for 
thine  enemies,  ^  and  blesse  them  that  persecute  thee :  be  patient,  meek,  humble, 
&c.  An  honest  man  will  not  ofler  thee  injury ;  probus  non  vult ;  if  he  were  a 
brangling  knave,  'tis  his  fashion  so  to  do ;  where  is  least  heart,  is  most  tongue ; 
quoquisque  stuUior,  eo  magis  insolescit,  the  more  sottish  he  is,  still  the  more 
tnsotent.  **  Doe  not  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  If  he  be  thy  supe- 
rionr,  *  bear  it  by  all  means ;  gneve  not  at  it ;  let  him  take  his  course. 
Anytus  and  Melitus  ^may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt  me — as  that  generous 
Socrates  made  answer  in  like  case.  Mens  immota  manet :  though  the  body 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses,  broken  on  the  wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs, 
the  soul  cannot  be  distracted.  Tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  great  men  to  vilifie 
^d  insult,  oppress,  injure,  tyrannise,  to  take  what  liberty  they  list ;  and  who 
dare  speak  against  ?  Miserum  est  ab  eo  Itedi,  ti  quo  non  possis  queri,  a  mi- 
serable thing  *tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from  whom  is  no  appeal :  ^  and  not 
safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  punish  a  man  at  his  pleasure, 

,  *S1  tolens  fadnriam,  victor  eradls ;  qui  enim  pecuniis  privatns  est,  non  est  privatns  rictorii  In  hac  phi- 
"■opUft.         ■Pispeream,  nisi  te  ultns  ftiero :  dispeream,  nisi  at  roe  deinceps  ames  effecero.  '  Joach. 

^Bcnrios,  Bmbl.  31.  cent.  1 .  *  HeUodoras.  >  Reipsi  repeii  nihil  esse  homini  meUus  fkd. 

g*"**  et  dementi t.    Ter.Adelph.  r  Orld.  *  Camden,  in  Glouc.  •  Usque  ad  pectus  in- 

PWQs  est  aqnam,  et  cymbam  amplectens,  sapientisstme  rex,  ait,  tua  humlUtas  meam  yldt  superbiam,  et 
""Pieatk  trtumphovit  ineptiam ;  colium  ascende  quod  contra  te  fiituus  erexi,  intrabis  terram,  quam  hodie 
^^  toam  bfii^nitas,  &c.  ^  Chrysostonie.    Contameliis  affectus  est,  et  eas  pertulit }  opprobriis, 

Bccaltascst;  Terheribus  cesus,  nee  vicem  reddidit.  «  Bom.  12. 14.  *  Pro.  •Contend  not 

^^  a  greater  nan.    Pro.  '  Ocddere  poasunt.  c  Non  facile  ant  tutum  in  sum  scribere,  qui  potest 
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which  Asinius  Pollio  was  ware  of,  when  Octavianus  provoked  him.  Tis  hard^ 
1  confesse,  to  be  so  injured ;  one  of  Chilos  three  difficult  things — *»  to  keep 
counselly  spend  his  time  well^  pttt  up  injuries  :  but  be  thou  patient,  and  leave 
revenge  unto  the  Lord.  *  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay  y  saifh  the  Lord^ 
I  knowy  the  Lord  (saith  J  David)  will  avenge  the  affiictedy  and  judge  the  poor. 
No  man  (as  ^  Plato  farther  addes)  can  so  severely  punish  his  adversary  ^  as 
God  will  such  as  oppresse  miserable  men. 

I  Itenim  lite  rem  JodlcAtam  Judicata 
M^JorMjoe  mulcti  mnldal. 

If  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it  shall  be  so  ;  if 
thou  beleevest  the  one,  beleeve  the  other :  erity  erity  it  shall  be  so.  Nemesis 
comes  after,  sero  sed  serio :  stay  but  a  little ;  and  thou  shaH  see  Gods  just 
judgement  overtake  him. 

■  Baro  anteeedentan  leelestinn 


Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1  Sam.  1 5.  33 :  thy  sword 
hath  made  many  women  childlesse  ;  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childlesse  amongst 
other  women.  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others.  Con- 
radinus,  that  brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well  prepared  army  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  king  Charles,  and  put  to  death  in 
the  (lower  of  his  youth  :  a  little  after  (ultionem  Conradini  mortis,  Pandulphus 
ColHnutius,  Hist.  Neap.  lib.  5.  calls  it,)  king  Charles  his  own  sonne,  with  200 
nobles,  was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this  only,  but 
in  all  other  ofRsnces,  quo  quisquepeccaty  in  eopunietury  ■^they  shall  be  punished 
in  the  same  kinde,  in  the  same  part,  like  nature ;  eye,  with  or  in  the  eye,  head, 
with  or  in  the  head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with  effects  of  lust :  let 
them  march  on  with  ensignes  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on,  trumpets  sound 
taratantaray  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil  of  countries,  muraer  in&nts, 
deflower  virgins,  destroy,  bum,  persecute,  and  tyrannize ;  they  shall  be  fully 
rewarded  at  last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and  that  to  their  desert. 

•  Ad  geuermu  Cererla  ■toe  cede  et  langntoe  paad    i  Few  tyrants  to  their  beds  do  die, 

Detoendnnt  regea  et  atccft  roorte  tyrannl.  |  Bat  itab'd  or  matoiM  to  hell  they  hie. 

Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of  Gods  justice  to 
punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a  crocodile.  They 
shall  be  recompenced  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was 
hanged  on  the  gallowes  he  provided  for  Mordochy  ;  they  shall  have  sorrow  of 
hearty  and  be  destroyed  from  under  the  heaven,  Thre.  3.  64,  66,  66. 
Only  be  thou  patient :  ^vincity  qui  patitur:  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be 
crowned.  Yea  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  do  this ;  flesh  and  blood  may  not 
abide  it :  *Tis  grave  !  grave  !  No  (Chrysostome  replies)  non  est  gravCy 
o  homo  ;  'tis  not  so  grievous ;  *»  neither  had  Ood  commanded  if,  if  it  had 
been  so  difficult.  But  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  Easily  y  as  he  followes  it,  if 
thou  shalt  look  to  heaven,  behold  the  beauty  of  it,  and  what  Ood  hath  pro- 
mised to  them  that  put  up  injuries.  But,  if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi 
repellere,  as  the  custome  of  the  world  is,  to  right  thy  self,  or  hast  given 
just  cause  of  offence,  'tis  no  injury  then,  but  a  condign  punishment ;  thou 
hast  deserved  as  much ;  d  te  principium  ;  in  te  recidit  crimen,  quod  d  te  fuit ; 
peccdsti:  quiesce,  as  Ambrose  expostulates  with  Cain,  lib.  3.  de  Abel  et  Cain. 
'  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  his  exile,  was  made  stand  without  dore ;  patienter 
ferendum  ;  fortasse  nos  tale  quid  fecimuSy  quum  in  honore  essemus ;  he 
wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his  own  pride  and  scorn, 

^  Arcana  tacere,  otlnm  recte  coUocare,  injurlam  poate  ferre,  diflidUimnm.  <  Bom.  12.  i  Psa.  140. 

12.  ^  Nnllna  tam  lerere  tnimlcum  tuum  nldad  potest,  quam  Deus  aolet  miaeronun  oppreasores. 

>  Arctuma,  In  Plant.  ■  Hor.  3.  od.  2.  "  Wiad.  11.6.  •  Javenal.  p  Apud  ChristUnoa.  non 

qui  patitur,  sed  qui  (acit  Injurlam,  miser  est.    Leo.  ser.  i  Neque  prsceplsset  Deus,  si  grare  fViiaset ; 

sed  qui  ratione  potero?  fkdle,  si  coelum  suspezerls,  et  ^us  pulchrftudloem,  et  quod  poUlcetur  X^en^,  ftc 
'Vaicr.Ub.4.cap.5.  k—  -m      k  .      h        i~ 
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which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly  ahewed  others.  'Tis  'Tallies  axiome 
—-Jerre  ea  molestissime  homines  non  debent,  qtUB  ipsorum  culpd  contractu 
sunt :  self  do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is ;  they  may  thank  themselves :  for 
he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again ;  habet  et  musca  splenem, 
et  farmicm  sua  bills  inest ;  the  least  fly  hath  a  spleen,  and  a  little  bee  a 
sting.  *An  asse  overwhelmed  a  thisselwarps  nest;  the  little  bird  pecked 
his  ganrd  back  in  revenge ;  and  the  humble  bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the 
eagles  eggs  out  of  Jupiters  lap.  Brasidas  (in  Plutarch)  put  his  hand  into  a 
mouse  nest,  and  hurt  her  young  ones;  she  bit  him  by  the  finger:  "/  see 
now  (saith  he)  there  is  no  creature  so  contemptible ^  that  will  not  be  revenged. 
Tis  lex  talionis^  and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do.  If  thou  wilt  live 
quietly  thyself,  ^do  no  wrong  to  others ;  if  any  be  done  thee,  put  it  up,  with 
patience  endure  it.  For  '^this  is  thankworthy,  saith  our  Apostle,  if  a  man, 
for  conscience  towards  God,  endure  grief  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved ; 
for  what  praise  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it 
patiently  ?  but  if  when  you  do  Well,  ye  suffer  wrong,  and  take  it  patiently, 
there  is  thanks  with  Ood :  for  hereunto  verily  we  are  called.  Qui  mala 
non  fert,  ipse  sibi  testis  est  per  impatientiam  quod  bonus  non  est :  he  that 
cannot  bear  injuries  witnesseth  against  himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,  as 
*  Gregory  holds.  *Tis  the  nature  of  wicked  men  to  do  injuries,  as  it  is  the 
property  of  honest  men  patiently  to  bear  them,  Improbita^  nullo  flectitur 
obsequio.  The  wolf  in  the  yemblem  sucked  the  goat  (so  theshepheard  would 
have  it) :  'but  he  kept  nevertheless  a  wolfs  nature :  a  knave  will  be  a  knave. 
Injury  is,  on  the  other  side,  a  good  mans  foot-boy,  his  fidus  Achates,  and, 
as  a  lackey,  follows  him  wheresoever  he  goes.  Besides,  misera  est  fortuna, 
qua  caret  inimico,  he  is  in  a  miserable  estate,  that  wants  enemies  :  *it  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore  with  more  patience  to  be  endured. 
Cato  Censorius,  that  upright  Cato,  of  whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable 
elogium,  bene  fecit,  quod  aliter  facer e  non  potuit,  was  ^50  times  endited 
and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens;  and,  as  ^Ammianus  well  hath  it,  quis 
erit  innocens,  si  clam  vel  palam  accusdsse  sufficiat  ?  if  it  be  suflicient  to 
accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  privat,  who  shall  be  free  ?  If  there  were  no 
other  respect  then  that  of  Christianity,  religion,  and  the  like,  to  induce  men 
to  be  long  suffering  and  patient,  yet  me  thinks  the  nature  of  injury  it  self  is 
sufiicient  to  keep  them  quiet :  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries,  discontents, 
anguish,  losse,  dangers,  that  attend  upon  it,  might  restrain  the  calamities 
of  contention  :  for,  as  it  is  with  ordinary  gamesters,  the  gains  go  to  the  box, 
so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend ;  the  lawyers  get  all ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
would  consider  of  it,  aliena  pericula  cautos,  other  mens  misfortunes  in 
this  kind,  and  common  experience,  might  detain  them.  ^The  more  they 
contend,  the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes ;  and  the  catas- 
trophe is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragons  conflict  in 
Pliny;*  the  dragon  got  under  the  elephants  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so 
long,  till  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall ; 
so  both  were  ruin'd.  Tis  an  hydras  head,  contention  ;  the  more  they  strive, 
the  more  they  may ;  and — as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a 
scurvy  face  in  it,  brake  it  in  pieces ;  but,  for  diat  one,  he  saw  many  more 
as  bad  m  a  moment — for  one  injury  done  they  provoke  another  cumfcenore, 
and  twenty  enemies  for  one.  Noli  irritare  crabrones ;  oppose  not  thyself 
to  a  multitude  :  but,  if  thou  hast  received  a  wrong,  wisely  consider  of  it ;  and, 

■  Kp.  «d  Q.  Arat.  *  Camerartus,  emb.  75.  cen.  2.  •  Papro !  Inqnit ;  nullum  animal  tam  pusHlnm 

qnod  n<Mi  copiat  uldsd.       ^  Quod  tlbi  fieri  non  vis,  alterl  ne  feceiia.        ^  1  Pet.  2.        >  Siquidem  malorom 
propiium  eat  inferre  damna,  et  bononim  pediasequa  est  ii\}u]ia.  x  Alciat  emb.  "  Natunun  expellas 

Auc4  Ucet,  usque  recuiret.  •  By  many  indignities,  we  come  to  dignities.    Tibl  subjidto  qun  fiunt  alils, 

ftntmn,  cooTida,  &c.  et  in  ils  in  te  admlasis  non  excandesces.    Epictetus.  **  Plutarch.    Quinquagies 

Catooi  dies  dIcU  ab  Inimids.        •  Lib.  18.        ^  Hoc  sdo  pro  certo,  quod,  si  cum  stercore,^c^i^(^^^u 
Tiocor,  semper  ego  maculor.       •  Lib.  8.  cap.  2.  O 
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if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose  thy  self  with  patience  to  bear  it     This  is  the 
safest  course  ;  and  thou  sbalt  find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet 

'^I  say  the  same  of  sco£&,  slanders,  contumdies,  oUoquies,  defiftmations, 
detractions,  pasquilling  libels,  and  the  like,  which  may  tend  any  way  to 
our  disgrace :  'tis  but  opinion :  if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  pa« 
tience  digest  them,  they  would  reflect  disgrace  on  them  that  offered  them 
at  first.  <  A  wise  citizen,  1  know  not  whence,  had  a  scold  to  his  wife :  when 
she  brawled,  he  plaid  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  means  madded  her  more,  be- 
cause she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Diogenes  in  a  crowd,  when  one 
called  him  back,  and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn,  Ego^  in- 
quit ,  non  ridear,  took  no  notice  of  it  Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
by  Aristophanes,  and  misused  to  his  face  :  but  he  laughed,  as  if  it  concerned 
him  not :  and,  as  JElian  relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or 
fortune  befel  him,  going  in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  coun- 
tenance :  Even  so  should  a  Christian  souMier  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him, 
perinfamiam  et  bonamfamam  grassari  cuiimmarlalitatem ;  mardi  on  through 
good  and  bad  reports  to  immortality,  '*not  be  moved  :  for  honesty  is  a  suffi- 
cient reward ;  probitas  sibi  pramium  ;  and  in  our  times  the  sole  recompence 
to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well :  but  naughtiness  will  punish  itself  at  last :  '^Improbis 
ipsa  neguitia  supplicium,  as  the  diverbe  is. 

Qui  bene  fiecenmt,  lUi  raft  fiMrta  fleqneatar :  |        They  that  do  w^,  shall  bsre  reward  at  last ; 

Qui  male  fircenuit,  DmU  sequaitnr  eoa.  |        But  they  tiiat  Ul,  shall  soflo-  Ibr  Utat*s  past. 

Yea,  but  1  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded,  exploded :  my 
notorious  crimes  and  villanies  are  come  to  light,  {deprendi  miserum  est) 
my  filthy  lust,  abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open ;  my  good  name's 
lost ;  my  fortune's  gone ;  1  nave  been  stigmatized,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned 
and  condemned ;  I  am  a  common  obloquy ;  1  have  lost  my  ears ;  odious,  exe- 
crable, abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be  content ;  'tis  but  a  nine  dayes  wonder ; 
and  as  one  sorrow  drives  out  another,  one  passion  another,  one  cloud  another, 
one  rumour  is  expelled  by  another ;  every  day  almost,  comes  new  news  unto  our 
ears,  as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen  i'th'  aire,  monsters  bom,  pro- 
digies, how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an  earth-quake  in  Helvetia, 
Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a  great  plague  in  Con- 
stantinople, a  fire  at  Prage,  a  dearth  in  Grermany,  such  a  man  is  made  a  lord,  a 
bishop,  another  handed,  deposed,  prest  to  death, for  some  murder, treason, n^)e, 
theft,  oppression ;  ail  which  we  do  hear  at  first  with  a  kind  of  admiration,  detes- 
tation, consternation  ;  but  by  and  by  they  are  buiied  in  silence  :  thy  fisither's 
dead,  thy  brother  rob'd,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour  hath  kild  himselfe;  'tis  heavy, 
gastly,  fearful  newes  at  first,  in  every  mans  mouth,  iMe  talk;  but,  after  a  while, 
who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it  ?  It  will  be  so  with  thee  and  thine  offence  :  it 
will  be  forgotten  in  an  instant,  be  it  theft,  rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  trea- 
son, &c.  thou  art  not  the  first  offender,  nor  shah  thou  be  the  last ;  'tis  no  won- 
der ;  every  houre  such  malefactors  are  called  in  question ;  nothing  so  common, 
Quocunque  in  popuh,  quocunque  sub  axe.  Comfort  thy  self;  thou  art  not  the 
sole  man.  If  he  that  were  guiltless  himself  should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee, 
and  he  alone  should  accuse  thee  that  were  faultless,  how  many  executioners, 
how  many  accusers,  wouldst  thou  have  ?  If  every  mans  sinnes  were  written  in 
his  fore-head,  and  secret  faults  known,  how  many  thousands  would  parallel,  if 
not  exceed,  thine  oflence  ?  It  may  be,  the  judge  that  gave  sentence,  the  jury 
that  condemned  thee,  the  spectators  that  gazed  on  thee,  deserved  much 
more,  and  were  farre  more  guilty  then  thou  thy  self.  But  it  is  thine  infe- 
licity to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  public  example  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror  to 

'Obloquutos  est,  probrumque  tibi  intulit  quispiam?  slve  vera  is  dixerit^sive  falsa,  maxiinam  tibi  ooronam 
texueris,  si  mansaete  convldum  tuleris.  *  Chrys.  In  6.  cap.  ad  Rom.  ser.  10.  ^l^illhis,  epist.  Dola. 
beUsB.  Ta  forti  sis  animo  j  et  tua  moderatio,  constantia,  eonun  infamet  ii^aiiam.^^3  Q^JP^Iohu,  codsoI. 
lib.  4.  pros.  3.  O 
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the  rest :  yet,  should  every  man  have  his  desert,  thou  wouldest  peradventure  be 
a  samt  in  comparison ;  vezat  censura  columbas ;  poor  souls  are  punished ;  the 
great  ones  do  twenty  Uiousand  times  worse,  and  are  not  so  much  as  spoken  of. 

NfM  rate  acdpltri  Icoditnr,  Deque  mfMo,        [tnr.  I  The  net'i  not  laid  for  kites  or  birdi  of  prej) 
Old  Bale  fbdant  aoMa:  Ulla,  qui  nil  flKduot,  tendi-  |  But  for  the  harmleaa  lUil  our  gina  we  lay. 

Be  not  dismaid  then ;  humanum  est  errare ;  we  are  all  sinners,  daily  and 
bourely  subject  to  temptations ;  the  best  of*  us  is  an  hypocrite,  a  grievous  of- 
fender m  God's  sight,  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  &c.  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we 
commit !  Shall  f  say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by  the 
sequel  of  thy  life,  for  Uiat  foul  ofience  thou  hast  committed  ?  recover  thy  credit 
by  some  noble  exploit,  as  Themistocles  did ;  for  he  was  a  most  deboshed  and 
Titious  youth ;  sedjuventce  maculas prceclarisfactis  delevit,  but  made  the  world 
amends  by  brave  exploits :  at  last  become  a  new  man,  and  seek  to  be  reformed. 
He  that  runs  away  m  a  battle,  as  Demosthenes  said,  may  fight  again ;  and  he 
that  hath  a  fall  may  stand  as  upright  as  ever  he  did  before :  J  Nemo  desperet 
meliara  lapsus :  a  wicked  hver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an  honest  man ; 
be  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  received  again  with 
aO  mens  favours,  and  singular  applause ;  so  TuUy  was  in  Rome,  Alcibiades  in 
Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  quodfit^  infectum  non  potest 
tssey  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  trouble  not  thy  sefre,  vexe  and  grieve 
thy  self  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &c.  No  better  way,  then  to  neglect, 
contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to  make  no  reckoning  of  it :  Deesse  robur 
arguit  dicacitas :  if  thou  be  guiltless,  it  concerns  thee  not : 

k  Irrlta  Taniloqun  quid  curaa  splcula  lingiuee  ? 
Latradtem  curatne  alta  Diana  canem  ? 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?  They  detract,  scofTe,  and  raile 
(saith  one),  'and  bark  at  me  on  every  side;  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog 
sometimes  given  to  Alexander  for  a  present,  vindico  me  ah  illis  solo  contemptu ; 
I  lie  stiD,  and  sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  ^Expers  terroris 
Achilles,  armatvs — as  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  virtute  med  me  involvo,  "or  an 
urchin  round,  nil  moror  ictus ;  ®a  lizard  in  camomile,  I  decline  their  fury  and 
am  safe. 

Integrttaa  rlrtusque,  ano  munlmine  tuta,  I     Vertue  and  Integrity  are  their  own  fence, 

Noa  patet  adverMi  morelbua  Inridiae.  |     Care  not  for  envy  or  what  cornea  Arom  thence. 

Let  them  rail  then,  scofie,  and  slander ;  sapiens  contumelid  non  affidtur,  a 
wise  man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because  he  knows,  contra  sycophantie 
mursum  non  est  remedium,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise, 
gtave,  prudent,  holy,  good  men,  divine,  all  are  so  served  alike,  p  O  Jane  !  d 
tergo  quem  nulla  ciconia  pinsit  ?  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  Jupiters  gardians, 
inay  not  help  in  this  case ;  they  cannot  protect.  Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a 
Conth,  David  a  Shimei ;  God  himself  is  blasphemed  :  nondum  felix  esy  si  te 
ncmtnm  turha  deridet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  misused.  ^  Regium  est^ 
ctim  henefecerisy  male  audire;  thechiefest  men  and  most  understanding  are 
so  vilified ;  let  him  take  his  'course.  And — as  that  lusty  courser  in  ^sop,  that 
contemned  the  poor  asse,  came  by  and  l^y  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a  pack 
on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  asse — contemn entur  ab  iis  quos  ipsi 
pnus  contempsere,  et  irridebuntur  ab  iis  quos  ipsi  prius  irrisire ;  they  shall 
be  contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerlv  derided. 
Let  them  contemn,  detune,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scofie, slander,  abuse, 
wrong,  curse  and  swear,  fain  and  lye :  do  thou  comfort  »thy  self  with  a  good 
conscience ;  in  sinu  gaudeas ;  when  they  have  all  done,  a  good  conscience  is  a 

iTW.  Fhor.         ''Camerar.  emb.  61 .  cent.  8.  'lipaina,  elect,  lib.  S.  ult.    Latrant  me  ;  Jaceo  ac  taceo, 

Ike.         »  CatuUna.  "The  tymbole  of  J.  KerenhMer  a  Carinthian  baron,  satth  Sambucus.  •The 

fmbtAt  of  Gonaaga,  duke  of  Mantua.  r  Pera,  aat.  1 .  i  Magni  animi  eat  itOvriaa  detplcere.    Se- 

■cca  de  irft,  cap.  SI.  'QMd  turptua  quam  aapientis  vltam  ex  inaipientla  aermone  pendere?     Tul. 

Bh.  2.  de  flonma.  •  TuA  tc  cooadentll  aolare }  In  cubicuhun  Ingredere,  ubl  aecure  reqnicacaB.     Minuit 

KqnodanuBodoprobantiaconadentiaeaecretum.    BoeUihia^l.  1.  proa.4.  ^^^i.^ 
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c&nHiiual  feoMtj  innocency  will  vindicate  itself.  And,  which  the  poet  gave 
out  of  Hercules,  Diis  fruitur  iratis^  enjoy  thy  self,  though  all  the  worfi  be 
set  against  thee ;  contemn,  and  say  with  him,  Elogium  mihi  prct  fqrilnu^ 
my  posie  is,  not  to  be  moved y  that  ^my  Palladium,  my  brest-platey  my  buckler ^ 
with  which  I  7vard  all  injuries^  offenceSy  lies,  slanders ;  I  lean  upon  that 
stake  of  modesty  y  and  so  receive  and  break  asunder  all  that  foolish  force  of 
livor  and  spleen.  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instruc- 
tions, without  all  question  he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 

In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright,  clergie-men  truly 
devout,  and  so  Uve  as  they  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  insdeDt,  if 
souldiers  would  quietly  defend  us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would 
be  liberal  and  humble,  citizens  honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiours  would 
give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable,  young  men  would  stand  in  awe ;  if 
parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children,  and  they  again  obedient  to  their 
parents,  brethren  agree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  servants 
trusty  to  their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands  would  be  loving 
and  less  jealous ;  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live  after  Gods 
laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not  so  frequently  happen  amongst  us.  But  being 
most  part  so  irreconcileable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious  and 
malicious,  prone  to  contention,  anger,  and  revenge,  of  such  fiery  spirits,  so 
captious,  impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite  to  vertue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it 
otherwise  be  ?  Many  men  are  very  teasty  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake,  apt  to 
quarrel,  apt  to  provoke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  every  thing  that  is  said  or 
done,  and  thereupon  heap  unto  their  selves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  disquiet- 
ness  to  others :  smatterers  in  other  mens  matters,  tale  bearers,  whisperers,  lyers, 
they  cannot  speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when  they  should,  ^et  suam 
partem  itidem  tacere,  cum  aliena  est  oratio;  they  will  speak  more  then  comes  to 
their  share,  in  all  companies,  and  by  those  bad  courses  accumulate  much  evil  to 
their  own  so\ih,(quicontenditySibiconviciumfacit)their\i(e  is  a  perpetual  braul, 
they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  with  their  wives,  children,  servants,  neighbours, 
and  all  the  rest  of  theu"  friends ;  they  can  agree  with  no  body.  But  to  such 
as  are  judicious,  meek,  submiss,  and  quiet,  these  matters  are  easily  remedied  : 
they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect,  contemn,  or  take  no  notice 
of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.  If  it  be  a  natural  impediment,  as  a 
red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  l^s,  or  any  such  imperfection,  infirmity,  dis- 
grace, reproach,  the  best  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first  thy  ^self,  and  so  thou 
shalt  surely  take  away  al  occasions  firom  others  to  jest  at,  or  contemn,  that 
they  may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.  Vatinius  was  wont  to  scofFe 
at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies  obloquies  and  sarcasms  in 
that  kind ;  or  else  by  prevention,  as  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  that  brake  a 
company  of  fine  glasses  presented  to  him,  by  his  own  hands,  lest  he  should 
be  overmuch  moved  when  they  were  broken  by  chance.  And  sometimes 
again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately  done,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to 
make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a  saucy  companion  :  no  better  means  to 
vindicate  himself,  to  purchase  final  peace :  for  he  that  suffers  himself  to  be 
ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity  or  sottishness  will  let  every  man  bafHe  him, 
shall  be  a  common  laughing  stock  for  all  to  fiout  at.  As  a  cur  that  goes 
through  a  village,  if  he  clap  his  taile  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  every 
cur  will  insult  over  him  :  but  if  he  brissle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give  but 
a  counter-snarle,  there's  not  a  dog  dares  meddle  with  him :  much  is  in  a  mans 
courage  and  discreet  carriage  of  himself. 

*  lUngantur  licet,  et  meledlcant ;  Palladium  iUud  pectori  oppono,  Non  moyeri :  conslsto ;  mod«ti«D  veluti 
sadi  Innltens,  exdpio  et  fVango  stiiltissimum  impetum  lirorto.    Putean.  lib.  2.  epist.  58.  "  MU.  glor. 

Act.  8.  FUntut.  *  Blon  mid  hii  father  was  a  rogue,  his  mother  a  whore,  to  prevent  obloquy,  and  to 

•hew  that  nought  belonged  to  him  but  goods  of  the  mhid. 
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Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals  in  this  life,  from 
friends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters,  companions,  neighbours,  our  own 
defaults,  ignorance,  errours,  intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  &c.  and 
many  good  remedies  to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts  to 
counterpoise  our  hearts,  special  antidotes  both  in  scriptures  and  humane 
authors,  which  who  so  will  observe,  shall  purchase  much  ease  and  quietness 
unto  himself.     I  will  point  at  a  few.     These  prophetical,  apostolical  admoni- 
tions are  well  known  to  all ;  what  Solomon,  Siracides,  our  Saviour  Christ 
himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  Fear  God :  obey  the  prince  : 
be  sober  and  watch :  pray  continually :  be  angry,  but  sin  not :  remem- 
ber thy  last :  fashion  not  your  selves  to  this  world,  ^c,  apply  your  selves  to 
the  times :  strive  not  with  a  mighty  man :  recompence  good  for  evil :  let  no- 
tkiag  be  done  through  contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind, 
every  man  esteeming  of  others  better  then  himself:  love  one  another  ;  or  that 
epttome  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  love  Ood 
above  all^  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  and,  whatsoever  you  would  that  men^ 
should  do  unto  you,  so  do  unto  them,  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  and  ^  Hierom  commends  to  Celantia  as  an 
excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  inticements  and  worldly  provocations,  to 
rectify  her  life.     Out  of  humane  authors  take  these  few  cautions — ^  Know 
thy  self     7  Be  contented  with  thy  lot.     "  Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor 
parasites  :  they  will  bring  thee  to  destruction.     ■  Have  peace  with  all  men, 
war  with  vice.     **  Be  not  idle.     *^  Look  before  you  leap.     ^  Beware  of  "  Had 
I  wist.**     *  Honour  thy  parents:  speak  well  of  friends.     Be  temperate  in 
foure  things,  linguk,  loculis,  oculis,  et  poculis.   Watch  thine  eye.  ^Moderate 
thine  expences.     Hear  much  :  speak  little.     «  Sustine  et  abstine.     If  thou 
Uest  ot^ht  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thyself      Keep  thine  own  counsel; 
rezeal  not  thy  secrets  ;  be  silent  in  thine  intentions.     **  Give  not  ear  to  tale- 
tellers, bablers :  be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation  :  ^jest  without  bitterness : 
give  no  man  cause  of  offence.      Set  thine  house  in  order.     J  Take  heed  of 
sMretiship.     ^  Fide  et  diffide :  as  a  fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you  trust. 
*  Live  not  beyond  thy  means.     "*  Give  chear fully.     Pay  thy  dues  willingly. 
Be  not  a  slave  to  thy  mony.      "  Omit  not  occasion ;  embrace  opportunity  ; 
loose  no  time.     Be  humble  to  thy  superiors,  respective  to  thine  equals^  affa- 
ble to  all,  **  but  not  familiar.      Flatter  no  man.     p  Lie  not :  dissemble  not. 
Keep  thy  word  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a  good  resolution.     Speak  truth. 
Be  not  opinative :  maintain  no  factions.     Lay  no  wagers :  make  no  com- 
parisons.    *>  Find  no  faults,  meddle  not  unth  other  mens  matters.     Admire 
not  thyself.     'Be  not  proud  or  popular.     Insnlt  not.     Fortunam  reverenter 
liabe,    ■  Fear  not  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.     *  Grieve  not  for  that  which 
cannot  be  recalled.     "  Undervalue  not  thy  self.     Accuse  no  man,  commend 
*o  man,  rashly.     Go  not  to  law  without  great  cause.     Strive  not  with  a 
greater  man .     Cast  not  off  an  old  friend.     Take  heed  of  a  reconciled  enemy . 
"If  thou  come  as  a  guest,  stay  not  too  long.     Be  not  unthankful.    Be  meek, 
merciful,  and  patient.     Do  good  to  all.     Be  not  fond  affair  words.     ^  Be 

*  Ub.  2.  ep.  25.  *  Nosce  tdpmim.  f  Contenttu  abl.  ■  Ne  Adas  opibua,  neque  paratitli ; 

tnhnot  in  pnedpltlmn.  ■  Pacem  cam  homlnibas  habe,  bellum  cnm  ritils.    (nho.  2.  imperat.  Bymb. 

'Oienionte  nunquam  otIcMam  Inreniat.    HIeron.  *  Diu  deliberandum,  quod  statuendum  est  aemel. 

Imiplcntts  est  olcere,  n<m  pntAnun.  *  Ames  parentem,  si  cqaum ;  allter  feras ;  pnestes  parentltras 


Vt*Utem,  amicis  dllecUonem.  'Comprime  linguam.    Quid  de  quoque  riro  et  cul  dlcas  sKpo  careto. 

UbenUos  andias  qoam  loqnarls.    Vhre  nt  Ttras.  sEpictetus.    Optlme  fecerts,  si  ea  fbgeris  qus 

}■  tUo  reprehendis.    Nemlnl  dlxeris,  qam  noils  efferri.  ^  Fuge  susnrrones.    Percontatorem  ragito,  &c. 

'  Kbit  tales  sine  TUHate.    Sen.  t  Sponde.  pnesto  noxa.  ^  Camerar.  emb.  56.  cent.  2.    Cave  cul 

crcdas,  Tel  nemlnl  fidas.    Eptcharmns.  'Tecnm  hablta.  ■  Bis  dat,  qui  dto  dat.  ■  Post  est 

^'^^wio  calra.  •  Nlmla  nmlliaritaa  parlt  contemptum.  p  Mendadum  servile  vitinm.  i  Area- 

*n>m  ncque  tu  scrataberis  ulUns  unquam  ;  Commtssnmque  teges.    Hor.  lib.  1.  ep.  19.    Nee  tua  laudabls 
>t«Ua,  aut  aUena  repivndes.    Hor.  ep.  Ub.  18.  '  Ne  te  quaesiverls  extra.  •  Stultum  est  timere, 

VK>d  vttari  non  potest.  *  De  re  amlssA  Irreparablll  ne  doleas.  "  Tanti  eris  alUs,  quanti  Ubl  Aieris. 

t^S^!^^^.  iS  5f*^'^i2.        '  ^""*'"  **~^*"*  *^  "'  """^  ***»«ftTg,t,zed  byV"^  *^^ ' 
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not  a  newter  in  a  faction.  Moderate  thy  pasnons.  *  Think  no  place  with' 
out  a  witness.  ^ Admonish  thy  friend  in  secret ;  commend  him  in  pttblike. 
Keep  good  company.  *Love  others ,  to  be  beloved  thy  self.  Ama,  taoquam 
osurus.  Amicus  tardo  fias.  Provide  for  a  tempest.  NoU  irritare  crabrones. 
Do  not  prosHtute  thy  soul  for  gain.  Make  not  a  fool  of  thy  self  to  make 
others  merry.  Marry  not  an  old  crony ,  or  a  fool,  for  mony.  Be  not  over 
sollicitous  or  curious.  Seek  that  which  may  be  found.  Seem  not  greater 
then  thou  art.  Take  thy  pleasure  soberly.  Ocymum  ne  terito.  ^Live 
merrily  as  thou  canst.  ^  Take  heed  by  other  mens  examples.  Qo  as  thou 
wouldst  be  met :  sit  as  thou  wouldst  be  found.  ^  Yield  to  the  time  ;  follow 
the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  from  fears  and  cares  ?  ^Live  innocently  j 
keep  thy  self  upright ;  thou  neediest  no  other  keeper y  Sfc.  Look  for  more  in 
Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  &c.  and  for  defect,  consult  with  cheese- 
trenchers  and  painted  cloths. 

MEMB.  VIIL 

Against  Melancholy  it  self. 
Every  man^  saith  *  Seneca,  thinks  his  own  Imrthen  the  heaviest ;  and  a 
melancholy  man,  above  all  others,  complains  most ;  weariness  of  life,  abhor- 
ring all  company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  bashful- 
ness,  and  those  other  dread  symptomes  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggra- 
vate this  misery ;  yet,  conferred  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  hainous 
as  they  be  taken.  For,  first,  this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition, 
curable  or  incurable.  If  new  and  in  disposition,  'tis  commonly  pleasant,  and 
it  may  be  helped.  If  inveterate,  or  an  habit,  yet  they  have  lucida  intervalla^ 
sometimes  well,  and  sometimes  ill;  or  if  more  continuate,  as  the  '^Vejentes 
were  to  the  Romans,  'tis  hostis  magis  assiduus  quam  gravis^  a  more  durable 
enemy  then  dangerous ;  and,  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some  comforts 
are  annexed  to  it.  First,  it  is  not  catching ;  and,  as  Erasmus  comforted  him- 
self, when  he  was  grievously  sick  of  the  stone,  though  it  was  most  troublesome, 
and  an  intolerable  pain  to  him,  yet  it  was  no  whit  offensive  to  others,  not  loth- 
some  to  the  spectators,  gastly,  fulsom,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  lepro- 
sies, wounds,  sores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  cither  admit  of  no 
company,  terrify  or  offend  those  that  are  present.  In  this  malady,  that  which 
is,  is  wholly  to  themselves;  and  those  symptomes  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be 
compared  to  the  opposite  extreams.  They  are  most  part  bashfiil,  suspicious, 
solitary,  &c.  therefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders,  as  some  are,  no 
sharkers,  no  cunnicatchers,  no  prolers,  no  smel-feasts,  praters,  panders,  para- 
sites, bawds,  drunkards,  whoremasters  :  necessity  and  defect  compels  them  to 
be  honest;  as  Micio  told  Demea  in  the  comedy, 

K  Hkc  si  neque  ego  neqne  ta  fedmiu» 
Non  tivH  egcsUfl  fiusere  not : 

if  we  be  honest,  'twas  poverty  made  us  so :  if  we  melancholy  men  be  not  as 
bad  as  he  that  is  worst,  'tis  our  dame  Melancholy  kept  us  so :  Non  deerat  vo- 
luntas sed  facultas.  Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infir^ 
mities;  solitariness  makes  them  more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspition  wary, 
which  is  a  necessary  humour  in  these  times ;  **  nam,  poly  qui  maxime  cavet, 
scepe  is  cautor  captus  est :  he  that  takes  most  heed,  is  often  circumvented  and 
overtaken.     Fear  and  sorrow  keep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  them 

»  Nullum  locnin  pates  tine  teste :  leraper  adeaae  Denin  cogita.  r  Secrete  amtcos  admone,  lauda 

palam.  ■  Ut  ameiis,  amabllli  esto     Eroe  et  Anteros  gemelli  Veneris,  amstio  et  redamatio.    Plat. 

•  Dam  fkta  sinant,  Tiylte  leti.    Seneca.  ^  Id  appritne  in  Tit&  atUe,  ex  aliis  obserrare  sibl  quod  ex  osa 

siet.    Ter.  "  Dnm  ftiror  In  cursu,  currentl  cede  ftirori.    Cretlxandum  cum  Crete.    Temporibus  servi, 

nee  contra  flamlna  flato.  '  Nulla  certlor  custodia  iunocentll :  tnexpugoabile  mnnimentum  munimento 

non  egere.  *  Unlcuique  suum  onus  intolerabile  videtor.  '  Livius.  c  Ter.  Seen.  2.     Adelplu 

fc  Plantos.  I 
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from  many  dissolute  acts,  which  jollity  and  boldness  thrust  men  upon ;  they  are 
therefore  no  sicarHj  roaring  boyes,  theeves,  or  assassinates.  As  they  are  soon 
dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon,  by  soft  words  and  good  perswasions,  reared. 
Weansomeness  of  life  makes  ^em  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory 
rain  pleasures  of  the  world.  If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well 
uiderstaodiBg  in  most  other.  If  it  be  inveterate,  they  are  insensati,  most  part 
dotmg,  or  quite  mad,  insensible  of  any  wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most 
bappy  and  secure  to  themselves.  Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magnifie 
and  commend  :  so  is  simplicity,  and  folly,  as  he  said,  *  Hie  furor ,  0  superi^ 
tH  wdki  perpetuus.  Some  thmk  fools  and  disards  live  the  merriest  lives,  as 
Ajai  in  Sophocles ;  nihil  scire  vita  jucundissima ;  'tis  the  pleasantest  life  to 
know  nothing ;  iners  malorum  remedium  ignorantia ;  ignorance  is  a  down- 
r^t  remedy  of  evils.  These  curious  arts  and  laborious  sciences,  Galens, 
Tallies,  Aristotles,  Justinians,  do  but  trouble  the  worki,  some  think ;  we  might 
live  better  with  that  illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance ;  entire 
ideots  do  best ;  they  are  not  macerated  with  cares,  torment^  with  fears  and 
anxiety,  as  other  wise  men  are :  for,  as  i  he  said,  if  folly  were  a  pain,  you 
should  hear  them  houl,  roar,  and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the 
street;  but  they  are  most  free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and,  in  some  ^  countries,  as 
amongst  the  ISirks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out  of  the 
ooDunon  stock.  They  are  no  dissemblers,  lyers,  hypocrites ;  for  fools  and  mad 
men  tell  commonly  truth.  In  a  word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they 
pittied ;  which  some  hold  better  then  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  then 
meny,  *  better  to  be  fooUsh  and  quiet,  quam  sapere  et  ringi^  to  be  wise  and 
still  vexed ;  better  to  be  miserable  then  happy :  of  two  extremes  it  is  the  best. 

SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Of  Physick  which  cureth  toith  Medicines, 
ArT£E  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-naturall  things,  and 
their  severall  rectifications,  all  which  are  comprehended  in  diet,  I  am  come 
now  at  last  to  Pharmeceutioe^  or  that  kinde  of  physick  which  cureth  by  me- 
dicines, which  apothecaries  most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops. 
Many  cavill  at  this  kinde  of  physick,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to 
this  or  any  other  disease,  because  those  countries  which  use  it  least,  live 
ingest,  and  are  best  in  health,  as  ^  Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of 
Orcades,  the  people  are  still  sound  of  body  and  minde,  without  any  use  of 
piiysick ;  they  hve  commonly  120  yeers;  and  Ortelius,  in  his  Itinerary,  of  the 
inhabitants  oi  the  forrest  of  Arden, "  they  are  very  painfull,  long-lived,  sound, 
^c.  «  Martianus  Capella,  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  they  were 
(much  like  our  western  Indians  now)  bigger  then  ordinary  men^  bred  coursJy, 
very  long  lived,  in  so  much,  that  he  that  died  at  an  hundred  years  of  age,  ' 
^oent  before  his  time,  Sfc.  Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Aubanus 
Bohemus,  say  the  like  of  them  that  live  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biar- 
mia,  Corelia,  all  over  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most 
l»ealthfull,  and  very  long  Uved ;  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  phy- 
sick, the  name  of  it  is  not  once  heard.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  accu- 
rate description  of  Island,  1607,  makes  mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  Uving,  p  which  is  dried ^sh  in  stead  of 
hnad,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats ;  most  part  they  drink  water  and  whey  ; 
and  yet,  without  physick  or  physician,  they  live  many  of  them  250  yeers,  I 

*  Pvtniofais,  Cntal.  i  Fnrmeao  Caketiiue,  Act.  S.  81  stnltttU  dolor  eraet.  In  nulU  non  domo  ejulatiu 
•Mires.  k  Busbeqaius.  Sands,  lib.  1.  fol.  89.  '  Quia  hodle  bestior,  quam  cul  licet  stultum  mm,  et 
^"'inBdun  fanmnnltatiboa  Ami?  Sat.  Menip.  ■>  Ub.  Hist.  ■  Parvo  vtrentes,  laboriosi,  longierl,  sno 
^yntl,  ad  centum  anoos  Timnt.  *  Lib.  6.  de  Nup.  Philol.  Ultra  humanam  fragllitatem  prolix  i,  ut 
"Xtttwe  pereat  qol  centenarlos  moriatur.  &c.  p  Victus  eorum  caseo  et  lacte  consisUt ;  potus  aqua  et 
^^'^^  i  places  loco  pands  babent }  Ita  moltos  annos,  svpe  SH),  absque  medico  et  b*^c)^^^J^^OOQ  IC 
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finde  the  same  relation  by  Lerius,  and  some  otherwriters,  of  Indians  in  America. 
^  Paulus  Jovius,  in  his  description  of  Brittain,  and  Levinus  Lemnius,  obeerre 
as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there  was  of  old  no  use  of  physick  amongst 
us,  and  but  little  at  tiiis  day,  except  it  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  sur- 
fetting  courtiers,  and  stall-fed  gentlemen  lubbers.     The  country  people  use 
kitchm  physick  ;  and  common  experience  tells  us,  that  they  live  freest  from 
all  manner  of  infirmities,  that  make  least  use  of  apothecaries  physick.     Many 
are  overthrown  by  preposterous  use  of  it,  and  thereby  get  their  bane,  that 
might  otherwise  have  escaped :  **  some  think  physicians  kill  as  many  as  they 
save :  and  who  can  tell,  *  Quot  Themison  agros  autumno  occtderit  una  ?  how 
many  murders  they  make  in  a  yeer,  quibtts  impune  licet  hominem  occtdercy 
that  may  freely  kill  folks,  and  have  a  reward  for  it  ?  and,  according  to  the 
Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physician  must  have  a  new  church-yard ;  and  who  daily 
observes  it  not?  Many,  that  did  ill  under  physicians  hands,  have  happily 
escaped,  when  they  have  been  given  over  by  them,  lell  to  God  and  Nature^ 
and  themselves.  •  Twas  Plinies  dilemma  of  old — '  Every  disease  is  either 
curable  or  incurable^  a  man  recovers  of  ity  or  is  killed  by  it :  both  loayes 
physick  is  to  be  rejected:  if  it  be  deadly  y  it  cannot  be  cured;  if  it  may  be 
helped,  it  requires  no  physician :  nature  will  expell  it  of  it  sel/e.  Plato  made 
it  a  great  signe  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  commonwealth,  where  lawyers 
and  physicians  did  abound ;  and  the  Romans  distasted  them  so  much,  that 
they  were  oflen  banished  out  of  their  city,  as  Pliny  and  Celsus  relate,  for  600 
yeers  not  admitted.     It  is  no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold,  no  not  worthy  the  name 
of  a  liberall  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  "  Pet.  And.  Canonherius,  a  patritian 
of  Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself,  one  of  their  own  tribe,  proves  by  16  ar- 
guments, because  it  is  mercenary,  as  now  used,  base,  and  as  fidlers  play  for 
a  reward — Juridids,  medicis,  fisco  fas  vivere  rapto : — 'tis  a  corrupt  trade, 
no  science,  art,  no  profession ;  the  beginning,  practice,  and  progress  of  it,  all 
is  naught,  full  of  imposture,  incertainty,  and  doth  generally  more  harm  then 
good.     The  devil  himself  was  the  first  mventor  of  it :  fnventum  est  medicina 
meum,  said  Apollo :  and  what  was  Apollo,  but  the  divell  ?    The  Greeks  first 
made  an  art  of  it ;  and  they  were  all  delud^  by  Apollos  sons,  priests,  oracles. 
If  we  may  beleeve  Varro,  Pliny,  Columella,  most  of  their  best  medicines  were 
derived  from  his  oracles.     .£sculapius,  his  son,  had  his  temples  erected  to  his 
deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures ;  but,  as  Lactantius  holds,  he  was  a  magi- 
cian, a  meer  impostor;  and  as  his  successors,  Phaon,  Podalirius,  Melamptus, 
Menecrates  (another  god),  by  charmes,  spells,  and  ministery  of  bad  spirits, 
performed  most  of  their  cures.    The  first  that  ever  wrote  in  physick  to  any 
purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  commentator  Galen,  whom 
Scaliger  cals  Jimbriam  Hippocratis,  but,  as  ^  Cardan  censures  them,  both 
immethodicall  and  obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their  precepts  confused, 
their  medicines  obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected.    Those  cures  which 
they  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their  patients  confidence, 
^  and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  then  out  of  any  skill  of  their's,  which 
was  very  small,  he  saith,  they  themselves  idiots  and  infants,  as  are  all  their 
academicall  followers.     The  Arabians  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  so  the 
Latines,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own,  but  so  imperfect 
still,  that,  through  ignorance   of  professors,    impostors,  mountebanks,  em* 
pericks,  disagreeing  of  sectaries,  (which  are  as  many  almost  as  there   be 
diseases)  envy,  covetousnesse,  and  the  like,  they  doe  much  harme  amongst 

^  Lib.  de  4.  complex.  r  pg,  morte*  agunt  expeitaenU,  et  animas  nostras  negotlantur:  et  quod  aliia 

exiuale  hominem  occldcre.  Us  impunius  samma.  Pllniua.  •  Juven.  «  Onnfla  morbus  lethalis  aut 
curabilis  i  in  vltom  desiiiH  aut  In  mortem.  Utroque  igitur  modo  medicina  Inutilis  ;  si  lethaUs.  curari  non 
A«K  iiL?  *^™*""»  ^  requlrit  medicum ;  natnra  expeUet.  •  In  interpretationes  poUUco-morales  In  7. 
Aphorism.  Hippoc.  libros.  »  Prarfaf  de  contrad.  med.  «  Opinio  fadt  medicos  :  a  fairjgpirae,  a  velrel 
cap,thenameofadoctor,UallinaU,  Digitized  by  ^OOgTc 
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us.  They  are  so  different  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many 
times  the  parties  constitution,  '^disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they  give  quite  con- 
trary physick.  ^  One  saith  this,  another  that,  out  of  singularity  or  opposition 
— as  he  said  of  Adrian,  multitudo  medicorum  principem  interfedt,  a  multi- 
tude of  physicians  hath  killed  the  emperour ;  Plus  h  medico  quam  d  morbo 
periculi ;  more  danger  there  is  from  the  physician,  then  from  the  disease. 
Besides,  there  is  much  imposture  and  malice  amongst  them.  All  arts  (saith 
'Cardan)  admit  of  couzening :  physick  amongst  the  rest,  doth  appropriate  it 
to  her  selfe;  and  tells  a  story  of  one  Curtius,  a  physician  in  Venice,  because 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  practised  among  them,  the  rest  of  the  physicians  did 
still  crosse  him  in  all  his  precepts.  If  he  prescribed  hot  medicines,  they  would 
prescribe- cold ;  miscentes  pro  calidis  frigida,  pro  frigidis  humida,  pro  pur- 
gtuUibus  cutringentia,  binders  for  purgatives,  omnia  perturbabant.     If  the 

C' »  miscarried,  Curtium  damnabant ;  Curtius  killed  him,  that  disagreed 
them :  if  he  recovered,  then  *they  cured  him  themselves.  Much  emulation, 
imposture,  malice,  there  is  amongst  them  :  if  they  be  honest,  and  mean  well, 
yet  a  knave  apothecary,  that  administers  the  physick,  and  makes  the  medi- 
cine, may  do  infinite  harm,  by  his  old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine  druggs,  bad 
mixtures,  quid  pro  quo,  S^c.  See  Fuchsius,  lib.  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  8.  Cordus 
Dispensatory,  and  Brassivolas  Examen  simpL  Sfc,  But  it  is  their  ignorance  that 
doth  more  harm  then  rashness ;  their  art  is  wholly  conjecturall  (if  it  be  an  art), 
uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by  kiUing  of  men  :  they  are  a  kind  of  butchers, 
leeches,  men  slayers ;  chirurgeons  and  apothecaries  especially,  that  are  indeed 
the  physicians  hangmen,  carnifices,  and  common  executioners ;  though,  to 
say  truth,  physicians  themselves  come  not  far  behinde ;  for,  according  to  that 
fiicete  epigram  of  Maximilianus  Urentius,  what's  the  difference  ? 

Chlfwgus  medico  quo  differt  ?  tdUcet  isto,  I     Carnifice  hoc  ambo  tantom  differre  yidentur  : 

Cnccat  bic  sucda ;  enecat  iUe  maun.  |         Tardlus  hi  fkdunt,  quod  fadt  ille  cito. 

But  I  return  to  their  skill.  Many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as  apo- 
plexie,  epilepsie,  stone,  strangury,  gout,  ( Tollere  nodosam  nescit  medicina 
podagram)  quartan  agues ;  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all ; 
they  cannot  so  much  as  ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it.  If  by 
pulses,  that  doctrine  some  hold,  is  wholly  superstitious ;  and  I  dare  boldly 
My  with  **  Andrew' Dudeth,  that  variety  of  pulses,  described  by  Galen,  is 
neither  observed  nor  understood  of  any.  And  for  urine,  that  is  meretrix 
medicorum,  the  most  deceitfull  thing  of  aU,  as  Forestus  and  some  other  phy- 
sicians have  proved  at  large :  I  say  nothing  of  critick  dayes,  errours  and 
indications,  &c.  The  most  rationall  of  them,  and  skilfuU,  are  so  often 
deceived,  that  as  ^Tholosanus  infers,  /  had  rather  beleeve  and  commit  my 
telfe  to  a  meer  emperick,  then  to  a  meer  doctor  ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
commend  that  customs  uf  the  Babylonians ;  that  have  no  professed  phy- 
sieians,  but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market  to  be  cured ;  which  Hero- 
dotus relates  of  the  .Egyptians ;  Strabo,  Sardus,  and  Aubanus  Bohemus, 
of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  physick  amongst  them, 
did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our  professours 
do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did  serve : 
^one  cured  the  eyes ;  a  second  the  teeth,  a  third  the  head,  another  the  lower 
parts,  Sfc.  not  for  gain,  but  in  charity,  to  do  good;  they  made  neither  art, 
profession,  nor  trade  of  it,  which  in  other  places  was  accustomed :  and  there- 

*Mortms  aBna  pro  alio  cnratnrt  aliod  remedium  pro  alio.  rContrariat  profemnt  sententias.  Card. 
"  lib.  3.  de  aap.  Omnea  artes  firaudem  admittont }  tola  medicina  sponte  earn  acccrslt.  •  Omnia  ngrotna 
^rii  cnlpA  perit »  sad  nemo  niai  medici  beoefido  wstitoitar.  Agrlppa.  ^  Lib.  S  .Crat.  ep.  Wincealao 
wpiuDno.  Ausim  dicere,  tot  milauum  differentiaa,  quae  deacribuntur  k  Galeno»  nee  a  quoquam  inteUlgi, 
Me  obwnrarl  poaie.  « lib.  28.  cap.  7.  ayntax.  art.  mlrab.  Mallem  ego  expeitia  crediere  lolnm,  quam 
XMrc  ratiodnantibQa:  neqoe  taUa  laudare  posaum  iosUtatum  Babylonicum,  &c.        *  Herod.  Euterpe,  de 


£«7ptiit.    Apud  eoa  ■ingnlorum  morborum  sunt  singidi  medici,  alina  curat  oculos,  alius  dentes,  alius 
"^  I»rt«.  occulU.  iUl».  ^.g^,^^^^  by  <^OOg  le 
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fore  Cambyses  (in  *  Xenophon)  told  Cyrus,  that,  to  his  thinking,  physiciam 
were  like  taylers  and  coblers  ;  the  one  mended  our  sick  bodies^  as  the  other 
did  our  deaths.     But  1  will  urge  these  cavelling  and  contumelious  arguments 
no  farther,  lest  some  physician  should  mistake  me,  and  deny  me  physick  when 
I  am  sick  :  for  my  part,  I  am  well  perswaded  of  physick  :  I  can  distinguish 
the  abuse  from  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences  :  ^A  liud 
vinum,  aliud  ebrietas ;  wine  and  drunkennesse  are  two  distinct  things.    I  ac- 
knowledge it  a  most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo,  JEacn- 
lapius,  and  the  iirst  founders  of  it,  merito  pro  Diis  habiti,  were  worthily 
counted  gods  by  succeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  their  invention.     And 
whereas  Apollo  at  Delos,  Venus  at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other 
gods,  were  confined  and  adored  alone  in  some  peculiar  places,  .£sculapius 
had  his  temple  and  altars  everywhere,  in  Corinth,  Lacedeemon,  Athens,  Thebes^ 
Epidaure,  &c,  (Pausanias  records)  for  the  latitude  of  his  art,  deity ,  worth, 
and  necessity.     With  all  vertuous  and  wise  men,  therefore,  1  honour  the  name 
and  calling,  as  I  am  enjoyned  to  honour  the  physician  for  necessities  sake^ 
The  knowledge  of  the  physician  lifteth  vp  his  head ;  and  in  the  sight  of 
great  men  he  shall  be  admired.     The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the 
earth  ;  and  he  that  is  unse  will  not  abhorre  them^  Eccles.  58.  1.      But  of 
this  noble  subject  how  many  panegyricks  are  worthily  written  ?  For  my  part, 
as  Sallust  said  of  Carthage,  prctstat  silere,  quam  pauca  dicere  ;  I  have  said  : 
yet  one  thing  I  will  adde,  that  this  kinde  of  physick  is  very  moderately  and 
advisedly  to  be  used,  upon  good  occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not 
take  place.  And  'tis  no  other  which  I  say,  then  that  which  Amoldus  prescribes 
in  his  8.  Aphoris.     ^A  discreet  and  godly  physician  dothjirst  endeavour  to 
expell  a  disease  by  medicinall  diet,  then  by  pure  medicine :  and  in  his  ninth, 
^he  that  may  be  cured  by  diet,  must  not  meddle  with  physick.     So,  in  11. 
Aphoris.     ^  A  modest  and  wise  physician  will  never  hapten  to  use  medi- 
cines, but  upon  urgent  necessity y  and  that  sparingly  too :  because  (as  he 
addes  in  his  1 3.  Aphoris.)  J  Whoso  ever  takes  much  physick  in  his  youth,  shall 
soon  bewail  it  in  his  old  age;   purgative  physick  especially,  which  doth 
much  debilitate  nature.     For  which  causes,  some  physicians  refrain  from 
the  use  of  purgatives,  or  else  sparingly  use  them.     ^Henricus  Ayrerus,  in 
a  consultation  for  a  melancholy  person,  would  have  him  take  as  few  purges 
as  he  could,  because  there  be  no  such  medicines ,  which  do  not  steal  away 
some  of  our  strength,  and  rob  the  parts  of  our  body,  weaken  nature ^ 
and  cause  that  cacochymia,  which  'CeLsus  and  others  observe,  or  ill  deges- 
tion,  and  bad  juyce  through  all  the  parts  of  it.  Galen  himself  confesseth,  °^that 
purgative  physick  is  contrary  to  nature,  takes  away  some  of  our  best  spirits^ 
and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodies  :  but  this  without  question, 
is  to  be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unseasonably  or  immoderately  taken ; 
they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this,  as  well  as  most  other  infirmities.     Of 
alteratives  and  cordials  no  man  doubts,  be  they  simples  or  compounds.     I 
will,  amongst  that  infinite  variety  of  medicines,  which  I  finde  in  every  Phar- 
macopoeia, every  physician,  herbalist,  &c.  single  out  some  of  the  chiefest. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Simples  proper  to  Melancholy,  against  Exotick  Simples. 
Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.   Alteratives  are  such  as  correct,  strengthen 

*  Cyrop.  lib.  1.    Velut  reithim  ftvctaram   reurdnatorei,  &c.     'Cbrys.  horn.         k  Pradens  et  ploa 
medicus  morbum  ante  expellere  satagit  dbis  medldnallbus,  quam  purii  medldnia.  ^  Colcunqnc  potcat 

per  allmenU  reatitui  aanltaa,  fugiendaa  eat  penitua  uana  mcdJcamentonun.  ■  Modeatna  et  aapiciia 

medicua  nunauam  properabit  ad  pharmaHam,  nial  cogentc  neceaaitate.       i  Quiconque  pbaroiacatoa  in 
Juventute,  deliebtt  In  aenectute.  *■  HUdeab.  aplc.  2.  de  mel.  fol.  276.    Nulla  est  Rrme  medldna  pur- 

fana,  quas  non  allquam  de  viribua  et  partiboa  corporia  deprcdatur.  >  Lib.  1.  et  Bart.  Ub.  1.  cap.  IS. 

"*  2  de  rict.  acut.    Omne  pnrgana  medicamentum,  corpori  pnrgftto  contrarlom,  fee,  anccna  et  aplritaa 
abductt,  aubataatlam  corpori.  aufert.  ^.^^^^^^^  by  i^OOglC 
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nature,  aher,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease ;  and  they  be  herbs,  stones, 
mineials,  &c.  all  proper  for  this  humor.  For  as  there  be  diverse  distinct  in- 
firmities, continusJly  vexing  us, 

AvrSfULToi  (jHurwaiy  Konk  BvrjToiai  <p4pov<rai 
Itrpi,  irtl  ^yijy  /{c/AfTo  fiririera  Zfbs. 

I>i8ease8  steal  both  day  and  olght  on  men, 
For  Jupiter  hath  taken  yoice  rh)in  them : 

» there  be  severall  remedies,  as  ®  he  saith, /or  each  disease  a  medicine ;  for 
every  humor  ;  and,  as  some  hold,  every  clime,  every  country,  and  more  then 
that,  every  private  place,  hath  his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar 
almost  to  the  domineering  and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it.  As  p  one  dis- 
comaeth.  Wormwood  growes  sparingly  in  Italy ,  because  most  part  there  they 
be  misaffectedwith  hot  diseases ;  but  henbane, poppy,  and  such  cold  herbes : 
MMih  us  in  Germany  and  Poland,  great  store  of  it  in  every  wast,  Bara- 
cdhtt  {Horto  geniali)  and  Baptista  Porta  {Physiognomic<e,  lib,  6.  cap.  23) 
gsfe  many  instances  and  examples  of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofes.  For 
tbat  cause,  belike,  that  learned  Fuchsius  of  Noremberge,  ^  when  he  came  into  a 
^fillage, considered  alwayes  what  herbs  did  grow  most  frequently  about  it;  and 
tk<tse  he  distilled  in  a  silver  limbeck,  making  use  of  others  amongst  them,  as  oc- 
canon  served .  I  know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  simples  are  weak , 
onperfect,  not  so  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  southeme  parts, 
not  so  fit  to  be  used  in  physick,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  a  far  off— 
waa,  cassia  out  of  ^gypt,  rubarbe  from  Barbary,  aloes  from  Zocotora ;  turbith, 
^[arick,  mirabolanes,  hermodactils  from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the 
West,  and  some  as  far  as  China,  hellebor  from  the  Anticyrse,  or  that  of  Austria 
which  bears  the  purple  flower,  which  Mathiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of 
fe  rest.  In  the  kingdome  of  Valence  in  Spam,  ^  Maginus  commends  two 
nwuDtains,  Mariola  and  Renagolosa,  famous  for  simples ;  •  Leander  Albertus, 
*BaMus  a  mountain  near  the  lake  of  Benacus  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  to 
which  all  the  herbahsts  in  the  country  continually  flock ;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia, 
Monster Mons  Major  in  Histria ;  others  Montpelier  in  France.  Prosper  Alpinus 
pwferres  Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Horto  Indian  before  the  rest,  another 
tJwse  of  Itdy,  Crete,  &c.  Many  times  they  are  over-curious  in  this  kind, 
whom  Fuchsius  taxeth  {Instit,  L 1 .  sec.  1 .  cap.  1),  ^that  think  they  doe  nothing, 
except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  for  remedies,  and  fetch 
^^^  physick  from  the  three  quartersofthe  world,  and  from  beyond  the  Gara^ 
■wa^ct.  Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  often  more  good  with  a 
fiv  known  and  common  garden  herbs,  then  our  bumbast  physicians,  with  all 
' w  prodigiotis,  sumptuous,  far-fetched,  rare, conjecturall  medicines.  With- 
out all  question  if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotick  simples,  we  hold  that  at  home 
which  is  in  vertue  equivalent  unto  them :  ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if 
^oey  be  taken  in  proportionable  quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much 
^^^^9  and  more  proper  to  our  constitutions.  But  so  'tis  for  the  most  part,  as 
Pliny  writes  to  Gallus,  ^  we  are  carelesse  of  that  which  is  neer  us,  and  follow 
that  which  is  afarre  off,  to  know  which  we  will  travell  and  sail  beyond  the 
*^<^,  wholly  neglecting  that  which  is  under  our  eyes.  Opium,  in  Turky ,  doth 
•^^^fce  offend ;  with  us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifies  :  cicuta,  or  hemlock  is 

*^^^'  op.  •  HenmluSy  pnef.  pnu  med.  Quot  morboram  nmt  Idcn,  tot  remedlonim  genera  yarlit 
gJJJJjJ"  deoorata.  p  Penottns,  denar.  med.  QiUBcunquc  reglo  produdt  ■hnpUda,  pro  morbls  reglonia. 
I^2P  ^**^  absfntUom  In  ItallA,  qnod  ibi  plemmque  morbl  caUdI,  sed  dcuta,  papaver,  et  herbn  Ar^dD } 
S'^"**Q<nnanoa  et  Pokmoa  tiblqne  prorenit  absynthlum.  ^  Qoura  In  vlUam  Tenft,  conalderaTlt  qa» 
??^'*iccbaDt  mcdicamenta  stmpUda  mqnentiora,  et  Ui  plemnqoe  uans  distlllatla,  et  allter,  aUmbecum 
^^^J^tenm  drcnmfierens.  '  Herbn  medids  utUei  omnhiro  In  ApnllA  ftradaalmB.  •  Oeog.  ad 

g**ggBM  berbarionun  nomenu  nndiqne  conflult.  Sincems,  Itiner.  *  Baldns  mont  propc  Boiacnm 
"2*Mm  maxlme  oolaa.  •  Qnl  se  nihU  effedase  arbitrantor,  nlai  Indlam,  iSSthfoplam,  Arablam,  et 

^*  Ovamaotaa,  a  tribns  mundi  partlboa  exqnislta  remedia  ccvradnnt.  Tatlna  nepe  medetur  ruaUca 
Z?|l^">*>  <K-  *  Ep*  Ub.  a  Proidmomm  incorlotl,  loogtaiqaa  lectamar,  et  ad  ea  cofnoscenda  Iter  in- 
''•*"  rt  mare  tranamltttre  solemua  j  at  qiue  sub  oculti  poslta  negllglmui.  Digitized  by  Va OOQ IC 
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a  strong  poyson  in  Greece ;  but  with  ns  it  hatli  no  such  violent  efiecta.  I  con- 
clude with  J.  Voschius,  who,  as  he  much  enveighs  again^  those  exotick  medi- 
cines, so  he  promiseth,  by  our  European,  a  full  cure,  and  absolute,  of  all  diseases; 
a  capiie  ad  calcem^  nostra  regionis  herbts  nostris  corporibus  magis  conducunt ; 
our  own  simples  agree  best  with  us.  It  was  a  thing  that  Femehus  much  h- 
boured  in  his  French  practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domes- 
tick  physick ;  So  did  ^  Janus  Comarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus,  in  Germany. 
T.  B.  with  us,  as  appeareth  by  a  treatise  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue,  1615, 
to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  EngUsh  medicines  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases. If  our  simples  be  not  altogether  of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if 
like  industry  were  used,  those  far  fetched  druggs,  would  prosper  as  well  with  ns, 
as  in  those  countries,  whence  now  we  have  them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichoko, 
tobacco,  and  many  such.  There  have  been  diverse  worthy  physicians,  which 
have  tryed  excellent  conclusions  in  this  kinde,  and  many  diligent,  pai&iiill 
apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &c,  but,  amongst  the  rest,  those  &- 
mous  publike  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Noremberge  in  Germany,  Leiden  in 
Holland,  Montpelier  in  France,  (and  ours  in  Oxford  now  in  Jierty  at  the  cost 
and  charges  of  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Danvers  Earl  of  Danby)  are 
much  to  be  commended,  wherein  all  exotick  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and 
liberall  allowance  yearly  made  for  their  better  maintenance,  that  young  stud^its 
may  be  the  sooner  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them ;  which,  as  '  Fuchshxs 
holds,  is  most  necessary  for  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,  and  as  a  great 
shame  for  a  physician  not  to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman  not  to  know  his 
axe,  saw,  square,  or  any  other  tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Alteratives y  Herbes, other  Vegetals,  SfC. 
Amongst  those  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons  up  {lib.  3.  de promise, 
doctor,  cap,  3),  and  many  exquisite  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  few  fol- 
lowing alone  I  finde  appropriated  to  this  humour :  of  which  some  be  alteratives: 
y  which,  by  a  secret  force,  saith  Renodeus,  and  speciall  quality ,  expell  future 
diseases,  perfectly  cure  those  which  are,  and  many  such  incurable  effects. 
This  is  as  well  observed  in  other  plants,  stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in 
herbs,  in  other  maladies  as  in  this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  mans 
skull !  what  severall  vertues  of  corns  in  a  horse  legge,  «  of  a  wolves  liver,  &c. 
of  diverse  •  excrements  of  beasts,  all  good  against  severall  diseases !  What  ex- 
traordinary vertues  are  ascribed  unto  plants  !  •*  Satyrium  et  eruca  penem  eri- 
gunt ;  vitex  et  nymphcea  semen  exstinguunt :  ^  some  herbs  provoke  lust 
some  again,  as  agnus  castus,  waterlilly,  quite  extinguish  seed  :  poppy  causeth 
sleep:  cabbige  resisteth  drunkeness,&c.  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  admired 
that  such  and  such  plants  should  have  a  peculiar  vertue  to  such  particular  parts, 
^as  to  the  head  anniseeds,  foalfoot,  betouy,calamint,  eyebright,  lavander,bayes, 
roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  piony,  &c. — for  the  lungs  calamint,  liquorice, 
enula  campana,  hysop,  horehound,  water  germander,  &c. — for  the  heart, 
borage,  buglosse,  sanron,  bawm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  &c.  for  the 
stomack,  wormwood,  mints,  betony,  bawm,  centaury,  sorel,  purslan; — ^for  the 
liver,  darthspine  or  chameepitys,  germander,  agrimony,  fennell,  endive,  succory, 
liverwort,  barbaryes;  —  for  the  spleen,  maiden-hair,  finger- feme,  dodder  of 
thyme,  hoppe,  the  rinde  of  ash,  betony; — for  the  kidnies,  grumell,  parsly, 
saxifrage,  plantane,  mallowe ; — for  the  womb, mugwort,pennyroy all,  fetherfew, 
savine,  &c. ;  for  the  joints,  camomile,  S.  Johnswort,  organ,  rue,  cowslips,  cen- 

^  Exotica  njecit,  domestlds  solum  nos  contentos  esse  volult.    Melch.  Adamus,  viL  ejus.  *  Instit. 

1.  I.  cap.  8.  sec.  1.  ad  exquisitam  corandi  rationem,  ouoram  cognitio  imprimis  necessaria  est.  tQubb 

cecft  vi  ac  spedflci  qualitate  morbos  futuros  arcent.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  Instit.  Phar.           ■  Galen,  lib.  Henar 

Inpi  hepaticos  curat.  •  Stercus  pecoris  ad  epilepsiam,  &c.  ^  Priestpintle,  rocket.  *  Sabina 
fetum  educit.  *  Wecker.  Vide  Oswaldum  CroUliun,  lib  de  intemis  rerum  signaturis,  de  herUs  parti* 
ciaaribus  parti  caique  convenientibus.                                                                  ,      /-.  ^^  ^  i  .> 
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tuarj  the  lease,  &c. ; — and  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  this  of  melancholy  you 
shall  find  a  catalogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  tliat  in  every  part.  See  more  in 
Weaker,  Renodeus,  Heumius,  lib,  2.  cap,  19.  Sfc.  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them, 
as  first  of  alteratives,  which  Galen,  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts,  prefers 
before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  on  me- 
lancholy men  *  by  moistning,  then  by  purging  of  them. 

Borage.]  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  buglosse  may  challenge  the 
chiefest  place,  whether  in  substance,  juice,  roots,  seeds,  flowers,  leaves, 
decoctions,  distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils,  &c,  for  such  kind  of  herbs  be 
direnly  varied.  Buglosse  is  hot  and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reck- 
oned up  amongst  those  herbs  which  ezpell  melancholy,  and  ^exhilarate  the 
heart,  (Oalenj  lib,  6.  cap,  80.  de  simpl,  med,  Dioscorides,  lib,  4.  cap  123.) 
Pliny  much  magnifies  this  plant.  It  may  be  diversly  used ;  as  in  broth,  in 
'wine,  in  conserves,  syrops,  &c.  It  is  an  excellent  cordiall,  and  against 
dus  malady  most  frequently  prescribed ;  an  herb  indeed  of  such  soveraignty, 
^t,  as  Diodorus  {lib,  7.  bibl,)  Plinius  (^lib.  25.  cap.  2,  et  lib.  21.  cap.  22) 
Plutarch  {sympos.  lib.  1.  cap.  1)  Dioscorides  (/t6.  5.  cap,  40)  Ceelius  (/i6.  19. 
c  3)  suppose,  it  was  that  &mous  nepenthes  of  ^  Homer,  which  Polydamna, 
Thonis  wife,  (then  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt)  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  of  such 
nre  vertne,  that,  if  t^en  steept  m  wine,  if  wife  and  children,  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends,  should  die  before  thy 
&oe,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a  tear  for  them. 

^  Mod  Id  patcrA  mtitnin  nepenthes  laccho         I  SI  germanus  el  charas,  materqiie  paterque 
BaoKrit,  hie  tacrymam,  noa  d  tnaviaeinia  prolee,  |  Oppetat,  ante  oculoe  ferro  confosiuB  a^od- 


Heienas  commended  boul,  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other  ingredient,  as 
laost  of  our  criticks  conjecture,  then  this  of  borage. 

Bawme.]  Melissa,  Bawm,  hath  an  admirable  vertue  to  alter  melancholy, 
be  it  steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan 
(lUf.  8)  much  admires  this  herb.  It  heats  and  dries,  saith  '  Heumius,  in  the 
•econd  degree,  with  a  wonderfull  vertue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all 
melancholy  vapors  from  the  spirits;  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  c.  10.  in  Diosco- 
^i^dem.  Besides  they  ascribe  other  vertues  to  it,  ^as  to  help  concoction,  to 
^ame  the  braine,  expell  all  carefull  thoughts,  and  anxious  imaginations. 
"Oie  same  words  in  effect  are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius, 
l^bel,  Delacampius,  and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is 
B*elancholy  then  to  steep  this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary  drink. 

Scorzonera.]  Matthiolus,  in  his  fift  book  of  medicinall  Epistles,  reckons  up 
•wnonera  *^  nof  against  poison  only,  falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  verti- 
^*«o«i,  but  to  this  malady ;  the  root  of  it,  taken  by  it  self,  expells  sorrow, 
«w««e<4  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart. 

Antonius  Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Csesar  Augustus,  in  his  book 
^hich  he  writ  of  the  vertues  of  betony,  cap.  6,  wonderfully  commends  that 
°erb :  ammas  hominum  et  corpora  custodit,  securas  de  metu  reddit ;  it  pre- 
serves both  body  and  minde,  fixun  fears,  cares,  griefs ;  ciures  figJling  sickness, 
this  and  many  other  diseases;  to  which  Gralen  subscribes,  lib.  1.  simpl, 
*«<'•  Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  Sfc. 

^larigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often  used  there- 
fore in  our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

•ffop.]  Lapulus,  hop,  is  a  soveraign  remedy;  Fuchsius  (cap.  58.  Plant 
*«|.)  much  extolls  it;  *  it  purgeth  all  choler,  and  purifies  the  blood.  Mat- 
™^  (cop.  140.  in  4.  Dioscor.)  wonders  the  physicians  of  his  time  made 


if^^^UoreBthia,  0.9.  '  DIcor  Borago :  gandla  semper  ago.  KVinolnAiium  hnaritatem  flidt. 

,  cerebri 
I  riperaram 
I  RiiZf  ^^^tt^^l***  ▼ertiginoeoi ;  sed  per  se'  accommodata  radix  tristltlam  discutlt,  hllaritateroque  eondUat«  £ 
'"'^^^  ttrimqne  detrahlt,  sangiiinem  porgat. 

2  p2 


ifJ^UareBthM,  0.9.  '  DIcor  Borago :  gandla  semper  ago.  (Vino  InAisum  hHaritatem 

iJJjTM.A.  '  Llb.2.  ciqi.  2.prax.nied.    Miri  ri  Ictitiam  pnebct,  et  cor  confinnat ;  vaporee  roeli 

lyypggtt  a  qylrttUma.  J Proprium  eat c;)tu  anlmum  hilarem  reddere,  concoctionem  juvare,  < 

I'J'^^dlonea  retecare,  tolidtudinea  Aigare,  solldtaa  Unaginationes  toUere.  ^  Non  solum  ad  ripe 
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no  more  use  of  it,  because  it  rarifies  aud  cleanseth :  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in 
our  ordinary  beer,  which  before  was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyall,  are  likewise  magnified,  and  much 
prescribed  (as  I  shall  after  shew)  especially  in  hypochondriake  melancholy, 
daily  to  be  used,  sod  in  whey :  as  Ruffus  Ephesius,  ""Aretaeus,  relate,  by 
breaking  winde,  helping  concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured 
with  the  frequent  use  of  them  alone. 

And,  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  oflen  misafiected  in  melancholy,  I 
may  not  omit  endive,  succory,  dandelyon,  fumetory,  &c.  which  cleanse  the 
blood ;  scolopendria,  cuscuta,  ceterache,  mugwort,  liverwort,  aslie,  tanierisk, 
genist,  maidenhair,  &c.  which  much  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I  may  adde  roses,  violets,  capers,  fetherfew,  scordtum,  stoechas, 
rosemary,  ros  solis,  saffron,  ocyme,  sweet  apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  &c. 
that  Peruvian  chamico,  monslroad  facultate,  Sfc.  Linshcosleus  Datura:  and 
to  such  as  are  cold,  the  °  decoction  of  guiacum,  china,  salsaperilla,  sassafras, 
the  flowers  of  carduus  benedictus,  which  I  find  much  used  by  Montanus  in  hi& 
consultations,  Julius  Alexandrinus,  Lselius,  Egubinus,  and  others.  **  Bemardus 
Penottus  prefers  his  herba  solis,  or  Dutch-sindaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this 
disease,  and  will  admit  of  no  herb  upon  the  earth  to  be  comparable  to  it.  It 
excells  Homers  moly,  cures  this,  falling  sickness,  and  almost  all  other  infirmi- 
ties. The  same  Penottus  speaks  of  an  excellent  balm  out  of  Aponensts, 
which,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  tliree  drops  in  a  cup  of  wine,  p  will  cause  a 
sudden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  chear  up  the  heart.  Ant.  Guiane- 
rius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such.  ^  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  the  Aggrega- 
tor, repeats  ambergreese,  nutmegs,  and  all  spice  amongst  the  rest.  But  Uiat 
cannot  be  generall ;  amber  and  spice  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold 
and  moist.  Grarcias  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  plants,  whose  vertues  he  much 
magnifies  in  -this  disease.  Lemnius  (instit,  cap,  58.)  admires  rue,  and  com- 
mends it  to  have  excellent  vertue,  to  ^  expell  vain  imaginations,  diveU,  and  to 
ease  afflicted  souls.  Other  things  are  much  magnified  by  *  writers,  as  an  old 
oock,  a  rams  head,  a  wolfesheart  born  or  eaten,  which  Mercurialis  approves  : 
Prosper  Alpinus,  the  water  of  Nilus ;  Gomesius  all  sea  water,  and  at  seasonable 
times  to  be  sea  sick  ;  goats  milk,  whey,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Pretious  Stones,  Metals,  Minerals,  Alteratives. 
Pbetious  stones  are  diversly  censured  ;  many  explode  the  use  of  them 
or  any  minerals  in  physick,  of  whom  Thomas  Erastus  is  the  chief,  in  his 
Tract  against  Paracelsus,  and  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius :  ^  that 
stones  can  work  any  wonders,  let  them  beleeve  that  list :  no  man  shall  per- 
swade  me :  for  my  part,  I  have  found  by  experience,  there  is  no  vertue  in 
them.  But  Matthiolus,  in  his  comment  upon  "  Dioscorides,  is  as  profuse 
on  tlie  other  side  in  their  commendation ;  so  is  Cardan,  Renodeus,  Alardus, 
Rueus,  Encelius,  Marbodeus,  &c.  ^Matthiolus  specifies  in  corall:  and 
Oswaldus  Crolhus,  {Basil,  chym.)  prefers  the  salt  of  corall.  ^Christoph. 
Encelius  {lib,  3.  cap.  131.)  will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many  severall  medicines 
against  melancholy,  sorrow,  fear,  dulnesse,  and  the  like.     ^Renodeus  ad- 

-  Lib.  7.  cftp.  6.  Laet.  ocdd.    Indie  dMcrip.  Ub.  10.  cap.  2.       ■  Heoniiiu,  1.  2.  consU.  !».    Scottsfi 
consil.  77.  •  Pnrf.  denmr.  med.    Omnet  capitis  dolores  et  pbantasmaU  tollit;  adaa  nultem  hcrbam 

in  terrls  hulc  coroparandam  riribna  et  boniute  nasci.  p  Opcmnm  medicamentum  in  celcri  conUa  oon- 

tortatione,  et  ad  omnes  qui  tristantur,  &c.  «  Rond<rfttins.    Elenum  quod  vim  habet  miram  ad  Ulari- 

tatem,  et  mnlti  pro  aecreto  habent.    SckenUiu,  obaerr.  med.  cen.  i.  obaerr.  86.  '  Afllctas  moitca 

reterat,  animi  imaginationet  et  demonea  ezpeUit.  •  Sckenldus,  Mexaldus,  Rhaaia.  *  Cratonla  ep. 

Tol.  1 .  CredatqniTult  gemmas  mirabilia  effloere;  mihl,  quiet  ratlone  etezperientiAdidid  alitcr  rem  habcrt, 
nnllns  flidle  perroadeUt,  falsnm  ease  renim.  •  L.  de  gemmls.  *  M argaritae  et  coralhim  ad  meiancho. 
Ham  pnecipue  Talent.  ^  Margaritae  et  gemmie  apiritna  confortant  el  cor,  melaacboUam  fogaot, 

*■  Pneftit.  ad  lap.  prec.  lib.  2.  sec.  2.  de  mat.  med.  Regnm  corouaa  omant,  digltoa  iUustrant,  vopdlec. 
Ulem  dltant,  a  fasdno  tnentur,  morbls  medentur,  sanitatem  conservant,  mentem  exhilarant,  triatitiam 
pellunt. 
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mires  them,  besides  they  adorn  kings  crowns,  grace  the  fingers j  enrich  our 
koushold  stuffe^  defend  us  from  enchantments,  preserve  health,  cure  dis- 
eoKS,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and  exhilarate  the  minde.  The  par- 
ticulan  be  these. 

Granatus,  a  pretious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the  kernels  of  a 
pomegranate,  an  unperfect  kinde  of  ruby :  it  comes  from  Calecut :  ^  if  hung 
about  the  neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisleth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the 
hfort.  The  same  properties  I  find  ascribed  to  the  iacinth  and  topaze :  '  they 
aOaj  anger,  grief,  dimmish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate  the  minde. 
^Ifit  be  either  carried  about,  or  taken  in  a  potion,  it  will  increase  wisdome, 
saitb  Cardan,  expellfear.  He  brags  that  he  hath  cured  many  mad  men  with 
ity  which,  when  they  laid  by  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were 
atjirst,  Petrus  Bayerus,  (lib,  2.  cap.  13.  veni  mecum)  Fran.  Rueus,  {cap, 
19,  de  gemmis),  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  **a  friend  of  wisdome,  an 
enemy  to  folly.  Pliny  {lib,  37),  Solinus  (cap,  52),  Albertus  {de  lapid,). 
Cardan,  EnceUus  {lib,  3.  cap,  66),  highly  magnifies  the  vertue  of  the  beryll : 
^  it  much  availes  a  good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts, 
cnseth  mirth,  ^c.  In  the  belly  of  a  swallow,  there  is  a  stone  found,  called 
cfadidonius,  ^  which,  if  it  be  lapped  in  a  fair  cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm, 
will  cure  lunaticks,  mad  men,  make  them  amiable  and  merry. 

There  is  a  kinde  of  onyx,  called  a  chalcidonye,  which  hath  the  same  ({m^Xi- 
^,*  availes  much  against  phantastick  illusions  which  proceed  from  melan- 
choly, preserves  the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  eban  stone  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with,  born  about 
or  given  to  drink,  ^bath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Laevinus  Lemnius  {Institut.  ad  vit.  cap,  58),  amongst  other  jewels,  makes 
mention  of  two  more  notable,  carbuncle  and  corall,  «  which  drive  away  child- 
ish fears,  divels,  overcome  sorrow,  and,  hung  about  the  neck,  repress  trouble- 
*»»  dreams;  which  properties  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green  coloured 
''  emmetris,  if  it  be  carried  about,  or  worn  in  a  ring ;  Rueus  to  the  diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  magnetical 
Pliilosophy,  cap.  3,  speakine  of  the  vertues  of  a  loadstone,  recites  many 
several  opinions ;  some  say,  (]hat,  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quis  per 
frusta  voret,  juventutem  restituet,  it  will,  like  vipers  wine,  restore  one  to  his 
youth ;  and  yet,  it-  carried  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melan- 
choly: let  experience  determine. 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  his  vertues  in  pacifying  all  affections 
of  the  mind  ;  others  tlie  saphyre,  which  is  the  ^fairest  of  all  precious  stones, 
of  shye  colour,  and  a  great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends 
manners,  Sfc,  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Simples,  hath  amber 
greece,  o«  in  corde  cervi,  J  the  bone  in  a  stags  heart,  a  monocerots  horn, 
Bezoars  stone  ^  (of  which  elsewhere) :  it  is  found  in  the  belly  of  a  little 
^'cast  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  into  Europe  by  Hollanders  and  our  country- 
men merchants.  Renodeus  {cap,  22.  lib,  3.  de  ment.  med.)  saith  he  saw  two 
of  these  beasts  alive  in  the  castle  of  the  loi-d  of  Vitry  at  Coubert. 

L^is  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their 
place. 

'  Eocdhn,  1. 3.  c.  4.    Sospensos  rel  ebibitos  tristitlae  multum  resiiUt,  et  cor  rccreat.  '  Idem  cap. 

Mrt\^  ^'  ^  Rysclotho  et  Topazlo.    Iram  sedat,  et  animi  trisUtiam  pelUt.  "  Lapis  hie  gestatus 

'"'^mtiu  pmdeotiam  auget.  nocturnos  tImore«  pellit ;  insanos  hoc  sanavl ;  et  qaam  lapidem  abjecerint, 
^pjt  Itcnmi  atolUtia.  » Inducit  sapIenUam,  ftigat  stultitiam.    Idem  Cardanus,  luuatlcos  juvat. 

vfS^  ad  bomun  InteUectum,  cocDorimit  malas  cogitationes,  &c.     Alacrefl  reddit.  '  Albertus, 

^iJMta^  eap.  44.  Ub.  3.     Plin.  lib.  Sff.  cap.  10.     Jacobus  de  Dondis:   dextro  brachio  aWgatus  sanat 


']"|''y<*t  insanos,    fkdt  amablles,  jucundos.  « Valet  contra   phantasticas   lUnsiones   ex   melan- 

'^J'JJB'  'Amenies  sanat,  tristitiam  pellit,  iram,  &c.  k  Valet  ad  fUgandos  tlmores  et  dsemones, 

™'™*nt«  somnla  iMgit,  et  nocturnos  puerorum  timores  compescit.  ^  Sonmla  Ista  fluHt,  argenteo 

■jnlo  gcstatos.  lAtne.bili  odversatur,  omnium    gemmanim   pulcberrima,  ca;li  colorem    ref^t^i^ 

f™num  ab  emore  llberat,  mores  in  melius  mutat.  J  Longis  maroribus  felicltcr  medetur  deliquiis.^b:  IV^ 
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Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  I  will  add  out  of  Cardan^  Renodeus,  cap.  23. 
lib.  3.  Rondoletius,  lib,  1 .  de  Testat.  c.  15,  S^c.  ^  that  almost  all  jewels  ami 
pretious  stones  have  excellent  vertues  to  pacifie  the  affections  of  the  mind ; 
for  which  cause  rich  men  so  much  covet  to  have  them :  ™  and  those  smaller 
unions  which  are  found  in  shells  amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians^  by  the 
consent  of  all  writers,  are  very  cordial,  and  most  part  avail  to  the  exhilaration 
of  the  heart. 

Minerals.]  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold,  and  some  other  minerals,  as 
these  have  done  of  pretious  stones.  Erastus  still  mamtains  the  opposite  part. 
Disput,  in  Paracelsumy  cap.  4.  fol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold,  "  that  it  makes 
the  heart  merry  y  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  misers  chest : 


'  at  raihi  plaudo. 


-  simulac  namnuM  contemplor  in  arcA, 

as  he  said  in  the  poet ;  it  so  revives  the  spirits,  and  is  an  excellent  receit 
against  melancholy, 

•  For  gold  In  pbysick  it  a  cordial, 
Tberefwe  he  loved  gold  in  ipedal. 

Aurum  potabile  p  he  discommends,  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  reason  of  the 
corrosive  waters  which  are  used  in  it :  which  argument  our  D^.  Guin  urgeth 
against  D.  Antonius.  ^  Erastus  concludes  their  philosophical  stones,  and  po- 
table gold,  &c.  to  be  no  better  than  poyson,  a  meer  imposture,  a  non  ens ;  dig'd 
out  of  that  broody  hill,  belike,  this  goodly  golden  stone  is,  ubi  nascetur  ridicu- 
lus  mus.  Paracelsus  and  his  chymistical  followers,  as  so  many  Promethei,  will 
fetch  lire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  account- 
ing them  the  only  physick  on  the  other  side.  ^  Paracelsus  calls  Galen,  Hippo- 
crates, and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophisters,  &c.  Apagesis  istos  qui 
Vulcanias  istas  metamoiphoses  sugillant,  inscitia  soboles,  supin4B  pertinadm 
alumnoSf  Sfc.  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want  of  these  remedies ; 
and  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a  man  live  160  yeers,  or  to  the  worlds 
end.  With  their  ^alexipharmacumsy  panaceas,  mummiaSf  unguent um  arma- 
rium, and  such  magnetical  cures,  lampas  vitte  et  mortis,  balneum  Diance,  bat- 
samum,  electrum,  magico-physicum,  amuleta  Martialia,  &c.  what  wiU  not  he 
and  his  followers  effect  ?  He  braes  moreover  that  he  was  primus  medicorum, 
and  did  more  famous  cures  then  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  besides:  ^  a  drop 
of  his  preparations  should  go  farther  than  a  dram,  or  ounce  of  theirs,  those 
loathsome  and  fulsome  filthy  potions,  heteroclitical  pills  (so  he  cats  them),  horse 
medicines,  ad  quorum  aspectum  Cyclops  Polyphemus  exhorresceret.  And, 
though  some  condemn  their  skill  and  magnetical  cures  as  tending  to  magical  su- 
perstition, witchery,  charms,  &c.  yet  they  admire,  stiffly  vindicate  nevertheless, 
and  infinitely  prefer  them.  But  these  are  both  in  extreams  :  the  middle  sort 
approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  Lemnius  (lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
de  occult,  nat.  mir.)  commends  gold  inwardly  and  outwardly  used,  as  in  nngs, 
excellent  good  in  medicines ;  and  such  mixtures  as  are  made  for  melancholy 
men,  saith  Wecker  {antid.  spec.  lib.  1),  to  whom  Renodeus  subscribes, 
(lib.  2.  cap.  2),  Ficinus  ijiib.  2.  cap.  19),  Femel.  {meth.  med.  lib. 5.  cap.  21,  de 
Cardiacis),  Daniel Sennertus  {lib,  \.  part.  2.  cap.  9.),  Audemacus,  Libavius, 
Quercetanus,  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Euvonymus,  Rubeus,  and  Matthiolus,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a  Blawen  (epist,  ad  Matthiolum),  as  com- 
mended and  formerly  used  by  Avicenna,  Arnoldus,  and  many  others.    "  Mat- 

I  Gestamen  lapidom  et  gemmarum  maximum  fert  aaxiliiun  et  juvamen  ;  unde,  qoi  dites  rant,  gemmas 
senim  ferre  student.  ">  Margarita:  et  unionei,  quw  a  conchis  et  piadbos  apud  Pema  et  Indoa,  ralde 

cordiales  sunt,  &c.  "Aurum  Uetltiam  generat,  non  in  corde,  aed  In  arcA  virorum.  *  Chaucer. 

p  Aurum  non  aurum.  Noxium  ob  aquaa  rodentes.  i  Ep.  ad  Monavium.  MetaUica  omnia  in  tmivcnnm, 
quovis  modo  parata,  nee  tutu  nee  commode  intra  corpus  sumi.  '  In  parag.  Stultiaaimus  pilus  oc^itls 
mei  plus  scit  quam  omnes  vestri  doctores ;  et  calceorum  meorum  annuU  doctiores  snnt  quam  vester  Galenus 
et  Avicenna ;  barba  mea  plus  experta  est  quam  vestree  omnes  academis.  •  VideEmestum  Burgratium, 

edit.  Franaker  S^  1611.    Crollius  and  others.  *  Plus  profidet  gutta  mea.quam  tot  eorum  dra^unie  ct 

undic.  ••  Nonnulli  huic  supra  modum  indulgent :  usum,  eUd  non  udeo  magnum,  non  tamen  adjidendum 
tenseo. 
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thiolus  in  the  same  place  approves  of  potable  gold,  mercury,  with  many  such 
chymical  coDfectioDS,  and  goes  so  far  in  approbation  of  them,  that  he  holds, 
^no  man  can  be  tut  excellent  physician  that  hath  not  some  skill  in  chy mistical 
dittHlatumSf  and  that  chronick  diseases  can  hardly  be  cured  without  mineral 
mtdiemes.     Look  for  antimony  among  purgers. 

StTBSECT.  V. — Compound  Alteratives ;  censure  of  Compounds,  and 
mixt  Physick, 
PidKY(lib.  24.  c.  1)  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  medicines.  ^  Mens  knavery, 
imposture,  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  these  shops,  in  which  every  mans 
life  is  set  to  sale :  and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and  inexplicable 
mixtures,  far  fetcht  out  of  India  and  Arabia ;  a  medicine  for  a  botch  must 
he  had  asfarre  as  the  Red  Sea,  Sfc,  And  *tis  not  without  cause  which  he  saith ; 
fiv  out  of  question  they  are  much  to  ^  blame  in  their  compositions,  whilst  they 
make  infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as  ^  Fuchsius  notes.  They  think  they  get 
themselves  great  credit,  excel  others, and  be  more  learned  then  the  rest,  because 
they  make  many  variations :  but  he  accounts  them  fools;  and,  whilst  they  brag 
of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get  themselves  a  name,  they  become  ridiculous, 
bewray  their  ignorance  and  error,  A  few  simples,  well  prepared  and  understood, 
are  better  then  such  an  heap  of  nonsense  confused  compounds,  which  are  in 
apothecaries  shops  ordinarily  sold ;  in  which  many  vain,  superfluous,  corrupt, 
exolete  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith  Comarius)  a  company  of  barba- 
rous names  given  to  syrrops,  julips,  an  unnecessary  company  of  mixt  medi- 
cines :  rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Many  times  (as  Agrippa  taxeth)  there  is  by 
this  means  *more  danger  from  the  medicine  then  from  the  disease;  when  they 
put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave  it  to  cm  illiterate  apothecary  to  be 
made,  they  cause  death  and  horror  for  health.  Those  old  physicians  had  no  such 
mixtures ;  a  simple  potion  of  hellebor  in  Hippocrates  time  was  the  ordinary 
purge;  and  at  this  day,  saith  Matt.  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  commonwealth  of 
China,  *  Their  physicians  give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  ours,  not  unhappy  in 
their  physick  :  they  use  altogether  roots,  hearbs,  and  simples  in  their  medi- 
cines ;  and  all  their  physick  in  a  manner  is  comprehended  in  an  herbal :  no 
science,  no  schoole,  no  art,  no  degree ;  but,  like  a  trade,  every  man  in  private 
is  instructed  of  his  master.  ''Cardan  cracks  that  he  can  cure  all  diseases  with 
water  alone,  as  Hippocrates  of  old  did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine. 
Let  the  best  of  otir  rational  physicians  demonstrate  and  give  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  those  mtricate  mixtures,  why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithridate  or 
treacle,  why  such  and  such  quantity ;  may  they  not  be  reduced  to  half  or 
quarter?  Frustraflt  per  plura,  (as  the  saying  is)  quod fleri potest  perpau- 
ciora ;  300  simples  in  a  julip,  potion,  or  a  little  pill,  to  what  end  or  purpose  ? 
1  know  not  what  *^Alkindus,  Capivaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover, 
the  best  of  them  all,  and  most  rational,  have  said  in  this  kind ;  but  neither 
he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his  reader,  to  my  judgement,  that  satisfac- 
tion which  he  ought;  why  such,  so  many  simples?  Rog.  Bacon  hath  taxed 
many  errors  in  his  tract  de  graduationibus,  explained  some  things,  but  not 
cleared.  Mercurialis  (in  his  book  de  composit,  medicin,)  gives  instance  in 
Hamech,  and  Philonium  Romanum,  which  Hamech  an  Arabian,  and  Philonius 

*  Aasim  dicere  nemtnem  medlcum  excellentuin  qui  Don  in  hac  diatillatione  dirrotcft  sit  TenatoB.    Morfai 
duonicl  derhid  dtra  metallica  vix  posslnt,  aut  ubl  sanguis  comimpitur.       *  Fraudes  hominum,  et  inge- 
.  captune,  oflldnas  inven^re  istas,  in  qulbus  sua  cuique  venalis  promittitar  rita;  staUm  compost- 


tioncs  et  mlxtune  inexpUcabiles  ex  ArabiA  et  Indi&,  ulceii  panro  medldna  k  Rubro  Mari  importatur. 
*  AmoMiis,  Apbor.  15.  Failaz  medicus,  qui,  potens  mederi  simpllcibus,  compostta  dolose  ant  fhistra  quae 
rtt.  1  Lib.  1.  sec.  1.  cap.  8.    Dum  infinita  medicamenta  miscent,  laudem  sibi  comparare  student ;  et 


in  koc  studio  alter  alteram  superare  conatur,  dum  quisque  quo  plura  miscuerlt,  eo  se  doctiorem  putat } 
inde  fit,  nt  suam  prodant  insdtiam,  dum  ostentant  peritiam,  et  se  ridiculos  exhibeant,  &c.  '  Mullo 

phM  pericull  a  medicamento  quam  a  morbo,  &c.  •  Expedit,  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  5.    Procepta  medid 

dant  Dostris  diversa,  in  medendo  non  infelicee ;  pharroads  utuntur  simpUdbus,  herbis,  radidbus,  &c.  tota 
eomm  medidna  nostrap  lierbarls  pncceptis  conlinetur ;  nullus  luduB  hujus  artis;  quisque  privatus  a  quo- 
libet  magistro  eruditur.  «» Lib.  de  AquA.  '  Opusc.  de  Dos.  Digitized  by  La OOQl€ 
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a  Roman,  loDg  since  compoged,  but  crasse  as  the  rest.  If  they  be  so  exact, 
as  by  him  it  seems  they  were,  and  those  mixtures  so  perfect,  why  doth  Feme- 
lius  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obsolete  ?  **  Cardan  taxeth  Galen  for 
presuming  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct  theriacum  Andromachi ;  and  we  as 
justly  may  carp  at  all  the  rest.  Galens  medicines  are  now  exploded  and  re- 
jected; what  Nicholas  Meripsa,  Mesne,  Celsus,  Scribanius,  Actuarius,  &c. 
writ  of  old,  are  most  part  contemned.  Mellichius,  Cordus,  Wecker,  Quer- 
cetan,  Renodeus,  the  Venetian,  Florentine  states,  have  their  several  receipts, 
and  magistrals :  they  of  Noremberge  have  theirs,  and  Augustana  PharmacQ- 
pceia  peculiar  medicines  to  the  meridian  of  their  city ;  London  hers ;  every 
city,  town,  almost  every  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures,  compositions, 
receipts,  magistrab,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned  antiquity,  and  all  others  in  re- 
spect of  himself.  But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter,  to  shew  his  skill ; 
every  opinionative  fellow  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what  it  will ; 
Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi :  they  dote ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  poor 
patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments ;  the  commonalty  rue  it. 

Thus  others  object ;  thus  I  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  apprehen- 
sion ;  but,  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault,  no  such  ambition,  no  novelty,  or 
ostentation,  as  some  suppose :  but  (as  *one  answers)  this  of  compound  medicines 
is  a  most  noble  and  profitable  invention,  found  out,  and  brought  into  physicky 
with  great  judgement,  tvisdome,  counsel,  and  discretion,  Mixt  diseases  must 
have  mixt  remedies ;  and  such  simples  are  commonly  mixt,  as  have  reference 
to  the  part  affected,  some  to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one  part,  some 
another.  Cardan  andBrassavola  both  hold  that  nullum  simplex  medicamenlum 
sine  noxd,  no  simple  medicine  is  without  hurt  or  offence ;  and,  although  Hippo- 
crates, Erasistratus,  Diocles,  of  old,  in  the  infancy  of  this  art,  were  content  with 
ordinary  simples;  yet  now,  saith  ^ XeXXxis,  necessity  compelleth  to  seek  for  new 
remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples,  as  well  to  correct  their  harms, 
if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin,  insipid,  noysome  to  smell,  to  make  them  savory  to 
the  palat,  pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve  them  for  continuance,  by 
admixtion  of  sugar,  hony,  to  make  them  last  monthes  and  y  eaves  for  several 
uses.  In  such  cases  compound  medicines  may  be  approved ;  and  Arnoldus,  in 
his  18  Aphorisme,  dotli  allow  of  it.  ^  If  simples  cannot,  necessity  compels  us 
to  use  compounds ;  so  for  receits  and  magistrals,  dies  diem  docet,  one  day 
teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or  phrases,  Quce  nunc  sunt 
in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus  ....  ebbe  and  flow  with  the  season ;  and,  as 
wits  vary,  so  they  may  be  infinitely  varied.  Quisque  suum  placitum,  quo 
capiatur,  habet :  every  man  as  he  likes ;  so  many  men  so  many  minds,  and  yet 
all  tending  to  good  purpose,  though  not  the  same  way.  As  arts  and  sciences, 
so  physick  is  still  perfected  amongst  the  rest.  Horte  Musarum  nutrices; 
and  experience  teacheth  us  every  day  "^many  things  which  our  predecessors 
knew  not  of.  Nature  is  not  eflraete,  as  he  saith,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow  all 
her  gifts  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for  posterity,  to  shew  her 
power,  that  she  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed.  Birds  and  beasts 
can  cure  themselves  by  nature;  '^natures  usu  ea  plerumque  cognoscunt,  qum 
homines  vix  longo  labore  et  doctrind  assequuntur ;  but  men  must  use  much 
labour  and  industry  to  find  it  out :  but  I  digresse. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applyed.  In- 
wardly taken,  be  either  liquid  or  solid ;  liquid,  are  fluid  or  consisting.  Fluid, 
as  wines  and  syrrups.     The  wines  ordinarily  used  to  this  disease,  are  worme- 

'  Sabtil.  cap.  de  scientlis.  *  Qnercetan.  phannacop.  restltut.  cap.  2.    Nobilissimum  et  utilissixonin 

IfiTentum  summA  cum  necenitate  adinrentum  et  Introductum.  ''Cap.  2d.  TetraUb.  4.  aer.  2.    Ne- 

ceasltaa  nunc  cogit  allqnando  noxla  qiieerere  remedia,  et  ex  slmpltdbuB  composita  fecere,  turn  ad  sa> 
porenit  odorem,  palatl  gratiam,  ad  correctionem  simpHcium,  turn  ad  fVitiiros  aiiu,  conscrvniionein,  &c. 
*  Cum  simplida  nou  possunt,  necessitas  cogit  ad  composita.  ^  Lips.  Kpist.  'Theod.  Prodromus 

Amnr.  Hb.  9. 
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wood-wine^  tamarisk,  and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss ; 
the  composition  of  which  is  specified  in  Amoidus  Villanovanus,  lib,  de  vinis^ 
of  borage,  bawme,  bugloss,  cinnamon,  &c.  and  highly  commended  for  its 
▼ertaes ;  Ht  drives  away  leprosy^  scabs ^  cleers  the  blood,  recreates  the  spirits, 
exhilarates  the  mind,  purgeth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black  melancholy 
/umeSy  and  cleanseth  the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by  urine.  To 
wkick  I  adde,  saith  Villanovanus,  that  it  will  bring  mad  7nen,  and  such  raging 
bedlams  as  are  tied  in  chains,  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  con- 
science bears  me  witness,  that  I  do  not  lye :  I  saw  a  grave  matron  helped  by 
this  means ;  she  was  so  cholerick,  and  so  furious  sometimes,  that  she  was 
ahmost  mad,  and  beside  herself:  she  said  and  did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded, 
beat  her  maids,  and  was  now  ready  to  be  bound,  till  she  drank  of  this  borage 
wtfte,  andy  by  this  excellent  remedy,  was  cured,  which  a  poor  forrainer,  a 
silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance,  that  came  to  crave  an  alms  from  door  to 
door.  The  juyce  of  borage,  if  it  be  clarified,  and  drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as 
much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  &c.  saith  Ant.  Mizaldus,  art.  med.  who 
cites  this  story  verbatim  out  of  Villanovanus ;  and  so  doth  Magninus  a  phy- 
sician of  Millan,  in  his  regimen  of  health.  Such  another  excellent  compound 
water  I  find  in  Rubeus,  de  distill,  sect,  3,  which  he  highly  magnifies,  out  of  Sa- 
Tanarola,  ^for  such  as  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  to 
be  troubled  with  trembling  of  heart.  Other  excellent  compound  waters  for 
melancholy,  he  cites  in  the  same  place,  *  if  their  melancholy  be  not  in/lamed, 
or  their  temperature  over  hot.  Euonymus  hath  a  pretious  aqua  vit(B  to  this 
purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold.  But  he  and  most  commend  aurum  potabile ;  and 
every  writer  prescribes  clarified  whey,  with  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory, 
drc.  of  goatB  milk  especially,  some  indefinitely  at  ail  times,  some  thirty  dayes 
together  in  the  spring,  every  morning  fasting,  a  good  draught.  Syrrups  are 
very  good,  and  often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart,  spleen,  liver,  &c. 
S3^Trup  of  borage,  (there  is  a  famous  syrrup  of  borage  highly  commended 
hj  liiurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melancholy)  de  pomis  of  king 
Sabor  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory, 
maJdenhair,  bizantine,  &c.  These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other 
physick,  mixt  with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  julips  otherwise. 

Consisting  are  conserves  or  confections;  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss, 
bawme,  fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses,  wormwood,  &c.  con- 
fections, treacle,  mithridate,  eclegras,  or  linctures,  &c. — solid,  as  aromatical 
confections;  hot,  diambra,  diamargarittim  calidum,  dianthus,  diamoschum 
dulce,  electuarium  de  gemmis,  Icstificans  Galeni  et  Rhasis,  diagalinga,  dta- 
cimynum,  dianisum,  diatrion  piperion,  diazinziber,  diacapers,  diacinna- 
monum :  cold,  as  diamargaritum  frigidum,  diacorolli,  diarrhodon  abbatis, 
diacodion,  ^c.  as  every  Pharmacopoeia  will  shew  you,  with  their  tables  or 
losinges  that  are  made  out  of  them ;  with  condites,  and  the  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oyls  hot  and  cold,  as  of 
camomile,  stsechados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nympheea,  mandrake, 
Sec,  to  be  used  after  bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep. 

Oyntments  composed  of  the  said  species,  oyls  and  wax,  &c.  as  alabastri- 
turn,  populeum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moysten,  procure  sleep,  and  correct 
other  accklents. 

liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose :  emplasters 

iSaagnlnem  corraptnm  emaculat,  scabiem  abolet,  lepram  curat,  spiritns  recreat,  et  animum  ezhilarat. 
SldftochoUcoa  bamores  per  uiinain  edudt,  et  cerebrum  a  crassis,  ^mmnosls  melancholin  ftiniis  purgat  j 
qalbos  addo,  dementes  et  flirioaos  vincuUs  retlnendos  pluriroum  Juvat,  et  ad  rationis  usum  ducit.  Testis 
Cit  mflil  conacieotia,  quod  vlderim  matronam  qnamdam  bine  liberatam,  que  frequentius  ex  iracundi&  de- 
mciM,  et  impos  animi,  dicenda  taceoda  loquebatur,  adeo  fiirens  ut  llgari  cogeretur.  Fuit  ei  prastantissimo 
Tvmedio  vim  Isthis  usns,  Indicatus  a  peregrine  boroine  mendico,  eleemosynam  pne  foribus  dicta;  niatronR> 

iinplorante.         »^  lis  qui  tristantur  sine  caussA,  et  vltant  amiconim  sodctatem^jet  trem-— ' i.m«--i^ 

non  iudaznroelur  melancboUA,  aut  calidiore  teropcramcnto  sint.  uigmzea 
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of  herbs,  flowen,  roots.  Sec.  with  oyb,  and  other  liquors  mixt  and  boiled 
together. 

Cataplasms,  salves,  or  pultises,  made  of  green  hearbs,  pounded,  or  sod  in 
water  till  they  be  soft,  which  are  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  and  ocher 
parts,  when  the  body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  applyed  to  several  parts,  and  frontak,  to  take  away  pain,  grief, 
heat,  procure  sleep  :  fomentations  or  spunges,  wet  in  some  decoctions,  &c. 
epithemata,  or  those  moist  medicines,  laid  on  hnnen,  to  bath  and  cool  several 
parts  misaffected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  like,  applied 
to  the  head,  heart,  stomack,  &c,  odoraroents,  balls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smdl 
to;  all  which  have  their  several  uses  in  melancholy,  as  shall  be  shewed, 
when  I  treate  of  the  cure  of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 

MEMB.  II. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Purging  Simples  upward. 

Melanagooa,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound)  and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purging  upwards  or  downward.  These 
following  purge  upward.  "Asarura,  or  a^rabecca,  which,  as  Mesuesaidi,  is 
hot  in  the  second  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third  :  t^  is  commonly  taken  in  toine 
whey,  or,  as  with  us,  the  juyce  of  two  or  three  leaves  or  more  sometimes, 
pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified  with  a  Uttle  liquorice,  or  anniseeds,  to 
avoid  the  fulsomness  of  the  taste,  or  as  diaserum  Femelii,  Brassivola  (m 
Cathart.)  reckons  it  up  amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melancholy, 
and  Ruellius  confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purgeth  ■  black 
choler,  like  hellebor  it  self.  Galen  (lib,  6.  simplic.)  and  **Matthiolus  ascribe 
other  vertues  to  it,  and  will  have  it  purge  other  humors  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Heumius,  (method,  ad  prax.  lib,  2.  cap,  24.)  is  put  amongst 
the  strong  purgers  of  melancholy ;  it  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree. 
Dioscorides  (/5.  11.  cap.  114)  adds  Pother  effects  to  it.  Pliny  sets  down 
15  berries  in  drink  for  a  sufficient  potion :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his 
opposites,  cold  and  moist,  as  juyce  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a 
potion  to  seaven  grains  and  a  half.  But  this,  and  asrabecca,  every  gentle- 
woman in  the  country  knows  how  to  give  :  they  are  two  common  vomits. 

Scilla,  or  sea  onyon,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  Brassivola,  (in 
Cathart.)  out  of  Mesne,  others,  and  his  own  experience,  will  have  this  simple 
to  purge  ^melancholy  alone.  It  is  an  ordinary  vomit,  vinum  sciiliticnm, 
mixt  with  rubel  in  a  little  white  wine. 

White  hellebor,  which  some  call  sneezing  powder,  a  strong  purger  upward, 
which  many  reject,  as  being  too  violent :  Mesne  and  Averroes  will  not  admit 
of  it,  ^by  reason  of  danger  of  suffocation,  ^ great  pain  and  trouble  it  puts 
the  poor  patient  to,  saith  Dodoneeus.  Yet  Galen  (lib,  6.  simpl,  med.)  and 
Dioscorides  (cap.  145)  allow  of  it.  It  was  indeed  ^terrible  in  former  times y 
as  Pliny  notes,  but  now  familiar,  insomuch  that  many  took  it  in  those  dayes, 
■  that  were  students,  to  quicken  their  wits ;  which  Persius  (Sat,  1.)  objects  to 
Accius  the  poet — Ilias  Acci  ebria  veratro,  ^'  It  help  smelancholy,  the  falling 
sickness,  madness,  gout,  Sfc,  ^t  not  to  be  taken  of  old  men,  youths,  such  as 
are  weaklings,  nice  or  effeminate,  troubled  with  headach,  high  coloured,  or 
fear  strangling,  saith  Dioscorides.  ^Oribasius,  an  old  physician,  hath 
written  very  copiously,  and  approves  of  it,  in  such  affections,  which  can 

■>  Heurniiis :  Datur  in  sero  Uctls,  attt  vino.  ■  Veratri  modo  expurgmt  cerebnun,  roborat,  memorlBm. 

Faduiofl.  •  Cruaos  et  biilosoi  hnmores  per  romitam  edndt.  p  Vomitum  et  menaea  det :  valet  ad 

hrdrop.  &c.       ^  Materiaa  atraa  edudt.        'Abarteideor^idendiun,obpericuliun8uifocatkM:iia.       •c5ap. 
16.  lfagn&  vi  edndt,  et  molestiA  cum  summl.  *  Quoadam  terribiJe.  ■  Muiti  atadionua  gratiA,  ad 

proTidenda  acrins  que  commenUbantnr.  "  Medetur  comltialibuB,  melancbolida,  podagrids ;  vetatur 

aenibiia,  pueris,  molUbns,  et  effeminatia.  «  Collect,  lib.  8.  cap.  3.  In  affectionibus  iis  quw  diificulter 

conntur,  heileborum  <Uo>u«.  ^.g,„^^^  by  <^OOg  IC 
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oik^rwise  hardly  be  cured.  Heumius  (lib.  2.  prax,  med.  de  vomitariis)  will 
not  have  it  used  *but  with  great  caution,  by  reason  of  its  strength ,  and  then 
when  antimony  will  do  no  goody  which  caused  Hermo|>hiUis  to  compare  it  to 
a  stout  captain  (as  Ck)dranchus  observes,  cap.  7.  comment,  de  HelUb,)  that 
will  see  all  his  souldiers  go  before  him,  and  come  post  principia,  like  the 
bragging  souldier,  last  himself.  7  When  other  helps  fail  in  inveterate  melan- 
choly, in  a  desperate  case,  this  vomit  is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this, 
if  it  be  well  prepared,  it  may  be  "securely  given  at  first.  *  Matthiolus  brags, 
that  he  hath  often,  to  the  good  of  many,  made  use  of  it;  and  Heurnius, 
^  that  he  hath  happily  used  it,  prepared  after  his  own  prescript,  and  with 
good  success.  Christophorus  k  Vega  {lib.  3.  cap.  41)  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  it  may  be  lawfully  given ;  and  our  country  gentlewomen  finde  it  by  their 
common  practice,  that  there  is  no  such  great  danger  in  it.  D'.  Turner,  speak- 
ing of  this  plant,  in  his  herball,  telleth  us,  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  ordinary 
receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give  hellebor  in  powder  to  ii^  weight ;  and  he  is 
not  much  against  it.  But  they  do  commonly  exceed,  (for  who  so  bold  as 
blinde  Bayard  ?)  and  presoribe  it  by  pennyworths,  and  such  irrationall  wayes, 
as  I  have  heard  my  self  market  folks  ask  for  it  in  an  apothecaries  shop  :  but, 
with  what  success,  God  knows :  they  smart  often  for  tneir  rash  boldness  and 
folly,  break  a  vein,  make  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of  their  heads,  or  kill 
theniselves.  So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physick,  but  in  the  rude  and  undis- 
creet  handling  of  it.  He  that  will  know  therefore,  when  to  use,  how  to  pre- 
pare it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read  Heurnius,  lib.  2.  prax.  med. 
brassivola,  de  Cathart.  GodefHdus  Stegius  the  emperour  Rodolphus  physi- 
cian, cap.  16.  Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  commentary  of 
Baptista  Codronchus  (which  is  instar  omnium)  de  Helleb.  alb.  where  he  shall 
finde  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts. 

Antimony  or  stilHum,  which  our  chymists  so  much  maenifie,  is  either 
taken  in  substance  or  inftision,  &c.  and  frequently  prescribed  in  this  disease. 
//  kelps  all  infirmities,  saith  ^  Matthiolus,  which  proceed  from  black  choler, 
falUng  sickness,  and  hypochondriacall  passions ;  and,  for  farther  proof  of 
his  assertion,  he  gives  severall  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it : 
^  one  of  Andrew  Grallus,  a  physician  of  Trent,  that,  after  many  other  essayes, 
imputes  the  recovery  of  his  health,  next  after  God,  to  this  remedy  alone  ; 
aiK>ther  of  George  Handshius,  that,  in  like  sort,  when  other  medicines  failed, 
*  was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  health,  and  which,  of  his  knowledge, 
others  have  likewise  tried,  and,  by  the  help  of  this  admirable  medicine,  been 
recovered;  a  third  of  a  parish  priest  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  Uhat  was  so 
far  gone  with  melancholy,  that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not  what ;  but, 
after  he  had  taken  12  grains  of  stibium,  {as  I  my  self  saw,  and  can  witness, 
far  I  was  called  to  see  this  miraculous  accident)  he  was  purged  of  a  deal  of 
black  choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  flesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as 
black  blood  (a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  then  a  man) :  yet  it  did  him  so 
much  good,  that  the  next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured.  This  very  story  of  the 
Bohemian  priest,  Sckenkius  relates  verbatim,  {Exoter.  experiment,  ad.  var. 
morb.  cent.  6.  observ.  6)  with  great  approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxoni& 
calls  it  a  profitable  medicine,  if  it  be  taken  after  meat,  tp  6r  or  8  grains,  of 

*  Non  fine  rammA  crationc  hoc  remedlo  atemvr}  est  enlm  vaUdlMimQm }  ct,  mmm  yina  antimonil 
oootemalt  mortnis,  in  anxUinm  erocator,  modo  raUde  yiret  efflorescant.  f  ACtiua,  tetnb.  cap.  1. 

•er.  2.  lis  solam  dari  mlt  beUebonun  albam,  qui  secus  spem  non  habent,  non  lis  qni  syncopcn  timent. 
See.  ■  Con  satnto  mnUonia.  *  C^.  12.  de  raoiiris  c^>.  ^  Nos  IhciUlme  utimur  noatro  pne- 

parato  helleboro  albo.  *  In  lib.  6.    Dioscor.  cap.  3.    Omnilras  opitulator  morbis,  quos  atra  bills  exd- 

tarft,  comldaUbiis,  iisqoe  pneaertiin  qni  bypochondrlacas  obUnent  pasdones.  « Andreas  GaUns, 

Tridentlnus  medicos,  salotem  hole  medlcamento  post  Deom  debet.  •Intern  sanitatl,  brerl 

Rstttotus;  id  quod  alib  acddisse  ado,  qui  boc  mirabiU  medicamento  ual  sunt.  'Qui  meiancfao- 

Uctts  fkctus  plane  desipiebat,  multaqne  stulte  loquebatur,  buic  exblMtom  12  gr.  ^tlbtum,  quod  paolio 
post  atram  bflem  ex  alro  eduxit  (ut  ego  yidl,  qui  vocatus  tanquam  ad  miraculum  adftil,  testari  poMura.) 

et  ramenta  tanquam  carnU  dissects  in  partes:  totum  excrementum  tantgim^i "' «-—«-...-" 

rcpnesentaJMit.  ^ 
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such  are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  the  Spaniard,  and  late  professor 
of  Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to  this  disease  ( Tom.  2.  consul.  85) ;  so  doth  Lod. 
Mercatus  (de  inter  tnorb.  cur.  lib.  I.  cap.  17),  with  many  others.  Jacobus 
Grervinus,  a  French  physician,  on  the  other  side,  {lib.  2.  cle  venenis  confute) 
explodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took  three  g^^ins  only  upon  Matthiolus  and 
some  others  commendation ;  but  it  almost  killed  him ;  whereupon  he  con- 
cludes, s  antimony  is  rather  a  poyson  than  a  medicine.  Th.  Erastus  con- 
curres  with  him  in  his  opinion,  and  so  doth  £lian  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  de  melan. 
But  what  do  I  talk  ?  'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books :  I  might  cite  a  century  of 
authors  pro  and  con.  I  will  conclude  with  ^  Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scander- 
begs  sword,  which  is  either  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that 
prescribes  or  useth  it ;  a  worthy  medicine,  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a  strong 
man,  otherwise  poyson.  For  the  preparing  of  it,  look  in  Euonymi  thesaurus, 
Quercetan,  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil.  Chim.  Basil.  Valenthis,  &c. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all 
their  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosophers  stones,  a  soveraign  remedy  to 
all  diseases.  A  good  vomit,  I  confesse,  a  vertuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  quali- 
fied, opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally  used ;  but,  as  it  is  commonly 
abused  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischief, 
a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish,  divelLsh  and  damned  tobacco, 
the  mine  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Simples  purging  Melancholy  doumward. 

PoLYPODiE  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gentle  purgers  of 
melancholy.  Dioscorides  will  have  them  void  flegm ;  but  Brassivola,  out  of 
his  experience,  averreth  that  they  purge  this  humor  ;  they  are  used  in  decoc- 
tion, infusion,  &c.  simple,  mixt,  &c. 

Mirabolanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  ^  prescribed  against  melancholy 
and  quartan  agues,  Brassivola  speaks  out  ^of  a  thousand  experiences ;  he 
gave  them  in  pills,  decoction,  &c.  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Stoechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  Mercury,  roots  of  capers,  genista  or 
broom,  pennyroyall,  and  half  boiled  cabbage,  I  finde  in  this  catalogue  of 
purgers  of  black  choler,  origan,  fetherfew,  ammoniack  ^  salt,  salt-peter.  But 
these  are  very  gentle,  alypus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which 
Fuchsius  (cap.  1 68)  and  others  take  for  sene,  but  most  distinguish.  Sene  is  in 
the  middle  of  violent  and  gentle  purgers  downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree, 
dry  in  the  first.  Brassivola  calls  it  *  a  wonderfull  herb  against  melancholy  ; 
it  scowres  the  blood,  illightens  the  spirits,  shakes  off  sorrow ;  a  most  profitable 
medicine,  as  "^Dodoneeus  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  not  heard  of 
before.  It  is  taken  diverse  wayes,  in  powder,  infusion,  but  most  commonly  in 
the  infusion,  with  ginger  or  some  cordiall  flowres  added  to  correct  it.  Actua- 
rius  commends  it  sod  in  broath,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the 
common  convayer  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler ;  or  steeped  in  wine, 
which  Heumius  accounts  sufficient,  without  any  farther  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler ;  but  Aurelianus  {lib.^.c.^.de  morh. 
chron.)  Arculanus  (cap.  6.  in  9.  Rkasis),  Julius  Alexandrinus  (consil.  185), 
Scoltz.  Crato  (consil.  189),  prescribe  it  to  this  disease,  as  good  for  the  sto- 
mack  and  to  open  the  heemrods,  out  of  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Avicenna. 
Menardus,  (ep.  lib.  1.  epist.  1)  opposeth  it :  aloes  °doth  not  open  the  veines, 
or  move  the  heemrods;  which  Leonartus  Fuchsius  (parodox.  lib.  1.)  likewise 

r  Antimontuin  venennm,  noii  medlcamentum.         ^  Cratonis  ep.  sect,  rcl  od  Monavium  ep.    In  utramque 
partem  dlgnissinmm  medicaincntum,  si  recte  utentur,  secus  venenum.  <  Mfsrores  fiigant ;  uUUssime 

dnntnr  meiancholicis  ct  quatenuirlig.       i  Millies  honim  vires  expertus  sum.        ^  Sal  nitnim,  sal  ammonia- 
cum,  dracontii  radix,  dictamnuru.  '  Caler  ordine  secundo,  siccat  primo  ;  advcnras  omnia  vitta  atraj  bllia 

valet ;  sanguinem  muiulaf,  spirltcs  UJuitrat,  nicrrorem  dlscutit  herba  mirifica.         •■  Cap.  4.  lib.  2.         "  He- 
centiores  negant  on  vonanmi  resecare. 
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affirmes ;  but  Brassivola  and  Dodoneeus  defend  Mesne  out  of  their  experience ; 
let  **  Valesius  end  the  controversie. 

Lapis  Armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  ma^ified  by  p  Alexander  (lib,  1.  cap, 
16),  Avicenna,  Aetius,  and  Actuarius,  if  uiey  be  well  washed,  that  the  water 
be  no  more  coloured,  fiftie  times  some  say.  ^  That  good  Alexander  (saith 
Guianerius)  put  such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  he  thought  all 
melancholy  passions  might  be  cured  by  it ;  and  /,  for  my  jmrt,  have  qflen- 
times  happily  used  it,  and  was  never  deceived  in  the  operation  of  it.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  it  be  somewhat  weaker  then  the  other. 
Garcias  ab  Horto  {hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  65)  relates,  that  the  *"  physicians  of  the 
Moores  familiarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions ;  and  Matthiolus  (ep, 
lib,  3.)  *  brags  of  that  happy  successe  which  he  stiU  had  in  the  administra- 
tion of  it*  Nicholas  Meripsa  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies  (sect,  1 .  cap, 
12  in  Antidotis) ;  *  and  if  this  will  not  serve,  (saith  Rhasis)  then  there  re- 
maines  Tiothing  but  Lapis  Armenus,  and  hellebor  it  self  Valescus  and  Ja- 
son Pratensis  much  commend  pulvis  hali,  which  is  made  of  it.  James  Da- 
majBcen.  (2.  cap.  12)  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  &c.  speake  well  of  it.  Crato  will 
not  approve  this ;  it,  and  both  hellebors,  he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poyson. 
Victor  Trincavelius  (lib.  2.  cap.  14)  found  it,  in  his  experience,  "  to  be  very 
noysome,  to  trouble  the  stomach,  and  hurt  their  bodies  that  take  it  overmuch. 

Black  hellebor,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous  purger  of  melan- 
choly, which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  Brst  found  out  by 
Memnpodius  a  shepherd,  (as  Pliny  records,  lib.  25.  cap.  5.)  ^  who,  seeing  it 
to  purge  his  goats  when  they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Eiige  and  Calene,  king 
Prcetus  dau^ters,  that  ruled  in  Arcadia,  neer  the  fountain  Clitorius,  and 
restored  them  to  their  former  health.  In  Hippocrates  time,  it  was  in  only 
request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a  book  of  it,  a  fragment  of  which  remaines  yet. 
Theophrastus,  ^  Galen,  Pliny,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  as  ancient  as  Galen,  (lib.  1. 
cap,  6)  Areteeus  (lib.  1.  cap.  5)  Oribasius  (lib.  7.  collect.)  a  famous  Greek, 
Aetius  {ser,  3.  cap.  112.  et  113)  P.  ^gineta,  Galens  ape,  (lib.  7,  cap.  4) 
Actuarius,  Trallianus  (lib,  5.  cap.  15),  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the 
old  Latines  (lib.  3.  cap,  23),  extoll  and  admire  this  excellent  plant ;  and  it 
was  generally  so  much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  the 
rest,  that  they  sent  all  such  as  were  erased,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Anticyree, 
or  to  Phocis  m  Achaia,  to  be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to 
be  had.  In  Straboes  time  it  was  an  ordinary  voyage :  Naviget  Anticyras ;  a 
common  proverb  among  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  to  bid  a  disard  or  a  mad 
man  go  take  hellebor ;  as,  in  Lucian,  Menippus  to  Tantalus,  Tantale,  desi^ 
pis  i  hellebore  epoto  tibi  opus  est,  eoque  sane  meraco:  thou  art  out  of  thy 
little  wit,  O  Tantalus,  and  must  needs  drink  hellebor,  and  that  without 
mixture.  Aristophanes  (in  vespis),  drink  hellebor,  &c.  and  Harpax,  in  the 
"  Comcedian,  tola  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  doting  fellows,  that  they  had  need 
to  be  purged  with  this  plant.  When  that  proud  Menecrates  6  Zcvc  had  writ 
an  arrogant  letter  to  Phi.  of  Macedon,  he  sent  back  no  other  answer  but  this, 
Consuh  tibi  ut  adAnticyram  te  conferas,  noting  thereby  that  he  was  erased, 
ai^ue  helleboro  indigere^  had  much  need  of  a  good  pui^.  Lilius  Giraldus 
saith,  that  Hercules,  after  all  his  mad  pranks  upon  his  wife  and  children,  was 
perfectly  cured  by  a  purge  of  hellebor,  whicn  an  Anticyrian  administered 
unto  him.     They  that  were  sound  commonly  took  it  to  quicken  their  wits, 

•  An  aloe  BperUt  on  renaram.  lib.  9.  cont.  3.  p  Vapores  abstergit  a  vltaUbiis  partibus.  n  Tract.  15. 
c  0.  Bonus  Alexander  tantam  lai^e  Armeno  confidenUam  babnit,  nt  omnes  mMancbollcas  paaslones  ab 
eo  corarl  pone  crederet  t  et  ego  Inde  nepiaslme  urae  tun,  et  in  tjina  exhiUtione  nonqoam  firaodatua  tai, 
'  If snrornm  medid  hoc  lapide  pieramqae  porgant  melanchoUam,  &c.  •  Quo  ego  svpe  felidter  uiua  ram, 
et  magno  cum  aoxUio.  *  Si  noo  hoc,  nihil  r«ttat  nisi  helleborns,  et  lapis  Annenos.  Consil.  1B4.  Scoluii. 
■  MnlU  corpora  ridi  gravissime  hinc  agiUta,  et  stomacho  multum  obftiisse.  ^.  Cum  vldisset  ab  eo  curari 
capraa  ftirentes,  &c.        "  Ub.  fl.  simpf.  med.         »  Psendolo,  act.  4.  seen,  ult.  DW^Weboro^Ws^^^^^ 
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(as  Enniusof  old,  y  Qui  non  niH  potus  ad  arma — prosiluit  dicenda,  and  as 
our  poets  drink  sack  to  improve  their  inventions) :  I  find  it  so  registered  by 
Ageflius,  lib.  17.  cap.  15.    Cameades  the  academick,  when  he  was  to  write 
against  Zeno  the  stoick,  purged  himselfe  with  hellebor  first ;  which  '  Petronius 
puts  upon  Chrysippus.    In  such  esteem  it  continued  for  many  ag^,  till  at 
length  Mesne  and  some  other  Aiubians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it ;  upon 
whose  authority,  for  many  following  lusters,  it  was  much  debased  and  quite 
out  of  request,  held  to  be  poyson,  and  no  medicine ;  and  is  still  oppugned 
to  this  day  by  *  Crato  and  some  junior  physicians.     Their  reasons  are,  be- 
cause Aristotle  (/.  1.  de  plant,  c.3)  said,  henbane  and  hellebor  were  poyson  ; 
and  Alexander  Aphrodisioeus,  in  the  preface  of  his  Problems,  gave  out,  that 
(speaking  of  hellebor)  ^  Quailesfed  on  that  which  was  poyson  to  men.    Gra- 
len  (/.  6.  Epid.  com,  5.  TextZS)  confirms  as  much  :  ^Constantine  the  em- 
perour,  in  his  OeoponickSy  attributes  no  other  vertue  to  it,  then  to  kill  mice  and 
rats,  flies  and  mouldwarps ;  and  so  Mizaldus.  Nicander  of  old,Gervinus,  Scken- 
kius,  and  some  other  neotericks  that  have  written  of  poysons,  speak  of  hellebor 
in  a  chief  place.   ^  Nicholas  Leonicus  hath  a  story  of  Solon,  tnat,  besieging  I 
know  not  what  city,  steeped  hellebor  in  a  spring  of  water,  which  by  pipes  was 
conveyed  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poysoned,  or  else  made 
them  so  feeble  and  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were  not  able  to  bear  arms. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  cavils  and  objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much 
approve  of  it — •  Gariopontus,  (lib.  1.  cap,  13),  Codronchus  {com,  de  helleb,) 
FaJopius,  lib.  de  med.purg.  simpl.  cap.  69.  etconsil.  15.  Trincavelii,  Monta- 
nus,  239.     Frisemelica,  consil,  14,  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  so  that  it  be  oppor- 
tunely given.  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  Agg.  AmatuSy  Lusit.  cent.  66.   Godef.  Ste- 
giuB,  cap.  13.    Hollerius,  and  all  our  herbalists  subscribe.     Fernelius  (meth. 
med.dib.  6.  cap,  16)  con/esseth  it  to  be  a  ^terrible purge ,  and  hard  to  take, 
yet  well  given  to  strong  men,  and  such  as  have  able  bodies,     P.  Forestus  and 
Capivaccius  forbid  it  to  be  taken  in  substance,  but  allow  it  in  decoction  or  in- 
fusion, both  which  wayes  P.  Monavius  approves  above  all  others,  Epist.  231. 
Scoltzii.   Jacchinus  (in  9  Rhasis),  commends  a  receipt  of  his  own  preparing ; 
Penottus  another  of  his  chymically  prepared,  Euonymus  another.  Hilaesheim 
{spicil.9,.  de  met.)  hath  many  examples  how  it  should  be  used,  with  diversity  of 
receipts.     Heumius  {I.  l.prax.  med.  cap.  14)  calls  it  an  ^  innocent  medicine, 
howsoever  if  it  be  well  prepared.  The  root  of  it  is  onely  in  use,  which  may  be 
kept  many  yeers,and  by  some  given  in  substanoe,as  by  Falopius  and  Brassivola 
amongst  the  rest,  who  °  brags  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to  his 
use,  cmd  he  tels  a  story  how  he  cured  one  Melatasta  a  mad  man,  that  was 
thought  to  be  possessed,  in  the  duke  of  Ferraras  court  with  one  purge  of 
black  hellebor  m  substance:  the  receipt  \s  there  to  be  seen  ;  his  excrements  were 
Kke  inke,  *he  perfectly  healed  at  once  :  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Dutch  physician,  will 
not  admit  of  it  in  substance  (to  whom  most  subscribe),  but,  as  before  in  the 
decoction,  infiision,  or,  which  is  all  in  all,  in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  be- 
fore the  rest,  and  calls  suave  medicamentum,eL  sweet  medicine,  an  easie,  that 
may  be  securely  given  to  women,  children,  and  weaklings.   Baracellus  {horto 
geniali)  terms  it  maximte  prcsstantia  medicamentum,  a  medicine  of  great 
worth  and  note.     Quercetan  (in  his  Spagir.  Phar.)  and  many  others,  tell 
wonders  of  the  extract.  Paracelsus,  above  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer 
of  this  plant:  and  especially  the  extract :  he  calls  it  theriacum,  terrestre  bal^ 
samum,  another  treacle,  a  terrestriall  bawme,  instar  omnium,  all  in  all,  the 

T  Hor.        ■  In  Satyr.         •  Crato,  consil.  18. 1.  2.    Etsl  molti  magnl  vM  probent,  in  bonam  partem  accl. 

flant  medid,  non  probem.  ^  Vescnntur  Teratro  cotomlcea,  qnod  hominibnt  toxlcum  est.  «  Lib.  23.  c.  7. 
2. 14.  *  De  var.  hist.  •  Corpus  Incolume  reddit,  et Juvenile  effidt.  'Veteres  non  sine  caussA  usi 
sunt.  DiiBdlis  ez  helleboro  pnrgano,  et  terroris  plena,  sed  robnstis  datnr  tamen,  &c.  t  Innocens  niedi- 
camentum,  modo  rite  paretur.       ^  Absit  Jactantia,  egoj>rimu8  prabere  cvpl,  &c.  <  In  Cathart.  Ez  uni 

Bolft  evacnatlone  ftiror  cessavit,  et  qnietus  inde  rlzit.    TUe  ezemplum  apnd  Sckenldom  et  apud  Scoltsfum, 
ep.  231.    P.  Monarins  se  itolidom  curAsse  Jactat  hoc  epoto  tribos  aut  quatuor  vidbus. 
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J  8oU  and  last  refuge  to  cure  this  malady,  the  gout,  eptlepsie,  leprosie,  ^c.  If 
this  will  not  help,  no  physick  in  the  world  can,  but  minerall :  it  is  the  upshot 
of  all.  ^  Matthiolus  laughs  at  those  that  except  against  it ;  and,  though  some 
abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Mesne,  and  dare  not  adventure  to  prescribe 
it,  ^  yet  I  (saith  he)  have  happily  used  it  six  hundred  times  without  offence, 
and  communicated  it  to  divers  worthy  physicians  who  have  given  me  great 
thanks  for  it.  Look  for  receipts,  dose,  preparation,  and  other  cautions  con- 
cerning this  simple,  in  him,  Brassivola,  Baracellus,  Codronchus,  and  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Compound  Purgers, 

Compound  medicines,  which  purge  melancholy,  are  either  taken  in  the 
superior  or  inferior  parts :  superior  at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth, 
swallowed  or  not  swallowed :  if  swallowed,  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  as  com- 
pound wine  of  hellebor,  scilla  or  sea-onyon,  sena,  vinum  scilliticum  hellebo- 
ratum,  which,  ^  Quercetan  so  much  applauds  for  melancholy  and  madness, 
either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied  to  the  head,  with  little  pieces 
of  linen  dipped  warm  in  it.  Oxymel  scilliticum,  syrupus  helleboratus  major 
iod  minor  m  Quercetan,  and  syrupus  genista  for  hypochondriacall  melan- 
choly  in  the  same  author,  compound  syrrup  of  succory,  of  fumitory,  polypodie, 
&c.  Heumius  his  purging  cockbroth.  Some  except  against  these  syrrups, 
as  appears  by  ^  Udalrinus  Leonorus  his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  per* 
nicious,  and  that  out  of  Hippocrates,  cocta  movere,  et  medicari,  non  cruda, 
no  raw  things  to  be  used  in  physick;  but  this  in  the  following  epistle  is 
exploded  and  soundly  confuted  by  MatUiiolus ;  many  iulips,  potions,  receipts, 
are  composed  of  these,  as  you  shall  finde  in  Hildesheim,  spiciL  2.  Heumius, 
lib.  2.  cap.  14,  George  Sckenkius,  Ital.  med.  prax.  S^c. 

Solid  purgers  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  themselves,  or  compound 
with  others,  as  (fe  lapide  lazulo,Armeno,  pit.  Indts,  of  fumitory,  S^c.  confec- 
tion of  Hamech,  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander  (sec.  5.  consil.  22) 
bitterly  inveighs  against ;  so  doth  Randoletius  {Pharmacop,  officina).  Feme- 
lius  and  others ;  diasena,  diapoly podium,  diacassia,  diacatholicon,  Weckers 
electuarie  de  epithymo,  Ptolomyes  hierologadium,  of  which  diverse  receipts 
are  daily  made. 

Aetius  (22.  33)  commends  hieram  ruffi.  Trincavellius  {consil.  12.  lib.  1) 
approves  of  hiera ;  non,  inquit,  invenio  melius  medicamentum ;  1  finde  no 
better  medicine,  he  saith.  Heumius  adds  pil.  aggregat.  pills  de  epithymo. 
pit.  Ind.  Mesne  describes  in  the  Florentine  Antidotary,  pillulcB  sine  quibus 
esse  nolo,  pillules  cochi<s  cum  hellebore,  pil.  ArabiccB,  foetida,  de  quinque 
generibus  mirabolanorum,  Sfc.  More  proper  to  melancholy,  not  excluding,  in 
the  mean  time,  turbith,  manna,  mbarb,  agarick,  elescophe,  &c.  which  are 
not  so  proper  to  this  humour.  For,  as  Montaltus  holds  {cap.  30),  and  Mon- 
tanus,  cholera  etiampurganda,  quod  atrce  sit  pabulum,  choler  is  to  be  purged 
because  it  feeds  the  others :  and  some  are  of  opinion,  as  Erasistratus  and 
Asclepiades  maintained  of  old,  against  whom  Galen  disputes,  "  that  no  phy- 
sick doth  purge  one  humour  alone,  but  all  alike  or  what  is  next.  Most 
therefore,  in  their  receipts  and  magistrals  which  are  coined  here,  make  a 
mixture  of  severall  simples  and  compounds,  to  purge  all  humors  in  generall 
as  well  as  this.  Some  rather  use  potions  then  pills  to  purge  this  humour, 
because  that,  as  Heumius  and  Crato  observe,  hie  succus  d  sicco  remedio  cegre 
trahitur,  this  juyce  is  not  so  easily  drawn  by  dry  remedies ;  and  (as  Montanus 

i  Ultfannm  refoghnn,  eztremnin  medicamentum,  qood  cseCera  omnia  diuidit :  qnseconque  cmtexia  iMxaJtMs 
pelH  Don  poflfunt  ad  hone  pertinent;  ai  non  huic,  nnlli  cednnt.  ^  Teatari  possum  me  sexcoatls  hominibus 
ndtebomm  nignun  exhlbouMe,  incommodo,  &c.  '  Pharmacop.  Optimum  est  ad  roaniam  et  omnes  me- 
laoGhoUcoa  aflectus,  tnm  intra  aaanmtom,  torn  extra,  aecnacapiti  cum  UnteoUa  in  eo  madefbctis  teplde  ad- 
motom.  ■  Epist.  Math.  lib.  S.  Tales  sympi  BOcentisatmi»  et  omnibus  modis  extirpaodL  ■  Purgantia 
censebant  medlcamenta  odd  onum  humorem  attrahere,  ted  quemcunque  at^rain^  ii| ^— 
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adviseth,  25.  cows.)  all ""  drying  medicines  are  to  be  repelled,  as  aloe,  hicra, 
and  all  pills  whatsoever,  because  the  disease  is  dry  of  it  self. 

I  might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles,  &c.  the 
doses  of  these ;  but  that  they  are  common  in  every  good  physician,  and  that 
I  am  loth  to  incurre  the  censure  of  Forestus  (lib.  3.  cap,  6.  de  urinis) 
P  against  those  that  divulge  and  publish  medicines  in  their  mother  tongue, 
and  lest  I  should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some  ignorant  reader  to  practise  on 
himself,  without  the  consent  of  a  good  physician. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  gargarisms 
used  commonly  after  a  purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose.  Or 
apophlegmatisms,  masticatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which 
are  genUe,  as  hysope,  origan,  pennyroyal,  thyme,  mustard ;  strong,  as  pelli- 
tory,  pepper,  ginger,  &c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina,  are  liquid  or  drie,  juyce  of 
pimpemell,  onyons,  &c.  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebor,  &c.  To  these  you 
may  adde  odoraments,  perfumes,  and  sufiumigations,  &c. 

taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak,  suppositories  of 
Castilian  soap,  hony  boiled,  to  a  consistence ;  or  stronger  of  scamony,  hel- 
lebor,  &c. 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon  severall  occasions, 
as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 

MEMB.  III. 
Chirurgicall  Remedies, 

In  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  ^  who, 
how  much,  when  :  that  is,  that  it  be  done  to  such  a  one  as  may  endure  it,  or  to 
whom  it  may  belong,  that  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor  too 
old,  overweak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need,  are  full 
of  bad  blood,  noxious  humors,  and  may  be  eased  by  it. 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  parties  habit  of  body,  as  he  is  strong  or 
weak,  full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time :  some  doubt  whether  it  be  best  fasting, 
or  full,  whether  the  moons  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed, 
some  affirm,  some  deny,  some  grant  in  acute,  but  not  in  chronick  diseases, 
whether  before  or  after  physick.  'Tis  Heurnius  aphorism  d  phlebotomid 
auspicandam  esse  curationem,  non  d  pharmacid ;  you  must  begin  with  blood 
letting,  and  not  physick ;  some  except  this  peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  I  ? 
Horatius  Augenius,  a  physician  of  Padua,  hath  lately  writ  17  books  of  this 
subject,  Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kindes  of  blood-letting  in  use  *"  are  three  :  first  is  that  opening  a 
vein  in  the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the  head,  knees,  or  any  other  parts, 
as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification ;  ocyssime  compescunt,  saith 
FemehuR,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to  severall  parts,  to  divert 
humours,  aches,  winde,  &c. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied  especially  to  the 
hcemrods.  Horatius  Augenius  (lib.  10.  cap,  10),  Platerus  (de  mentis  alineat, 
cap,  3),  Altomarus,  Piso,  and  many  others,  prefer  them  before  any  evacua- 
tions in  this  kinde. 

•Cauteries  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings,  launcings; 
which  because  they  are  terrible,  dropax  and  sinapismus  are  invented,  by 

•  Bclegantur  omnn  exsiccantes  medldnie.  at  alo«,  hlera,  pUuhe  qaacanqae.  i»  Contra  eot  qui  linguA 

tvulgari  et  vernacuUL  remedia  et  medicamenta  pnescribnnt,  et  qnibusrls  communia  f^nnt.  <  QuU,  quan- 
um,  quando.  'Feraelluf,  Ub,  2.  cap.  19.  •  R«nodeuB,  lib.  5.  caii,,^jn .  cte  his  MercuriaUs,  Ub.  8.  de 

componU.  med.  cap.  24.    Heurnius,  lib.  1.  prax.  med.  Wecker,  &c.        ^^i^f^cTK 
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plaisters  to  raise  blisters,  and  eating  medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and 
the  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  applyed  in  and  to 
severall  parts,  have  their  use  here  on  diverse  occasions,  as  shall  be  shewed. 

SECT.  V.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Particular  cure  of  the  three  severall  kindes ;  of  head 

Melancholy, 
The  generall  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it  remains  now 
to  apply  these-  medicines  to  the  three  particular  species  or  kindes,  that, 
according  to  the  severall  parts  affected,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to 
help  or  ease  himself.  I  will  treat  of  head  melancholy  first,  in  which,  as  in 
all  other  good  cures^  we  must  begin  with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most  moment, 
able  oftentimes  of  itself  to  work  this  effect.  I  have  read,  saith  Laurentius, 
cap.  8.  de  Melanch,  that,  in  old  diseases  which  have  gotten  the  upper  hand 
or  an  habit,  the  manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  then  whatsoever  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  most  pretious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries.  This  diet,  as  I 
have  said,  is  not  only  in  choice  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  all  those  other 
non-naturall  things.  Let  air  be  clear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistning, 
of  good  juyce,  easie  of  digestion,  and  not  windie :  drink  clear,  and  well 
brewed,  not  too  strong  nor  too  small.  Make  a  melancholy  man  fat^  as 
^  Rhasis  saith ;  and  thou  hast  finished  the  cure.  Exercise  not  too  remisse, 
nor  too  violent.  Sleep  a  little  more  then  ordinary.  "  Excrements  daily  to  be 
avoided  by  art  or  nature ;  cuid  (which  Femelius  enjoins  his  patient,  consil.  44), 
above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  Let  him 
not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any  kind  of  melancholy),  but  still  accompanied  with 
such  friends  and  familiars  he  most  affects,  neatly  dressed,  washed,  and  combed, 
according  to  his  ability  at  least,  in  clean  sweet  linen,  spruce,  handsome, 
decent,  and  good  apparell  ;  for  nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want, 
squalor,  and  nastiness,  foul,  or  old  cloaths  out  of  fashion.  Concerning  the 
medicinal  part,  he  that  will  satisfie  himself  at  large  (in  this  precedent  of  diet), 
and  see  all  at  once  the  whole  cure  and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species, 
let  him  consult  with  Gordonius,  Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atrd 
bile  ad  Card.  Ccssium,  Laurentius,  cap.  S.  et  9.  de  mela.  JElhn  Montaltus, 
de  met.  cap.  26.  27.  28.  29.  30.  Donat.  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.  artis  med. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  in  Panth.  cap.  7.  et  Tract,  ejus  peculiar,  de  melon, 
per  Bolzetam  edit.  Venetiis  1620.  cap.  17.  18.  19.  Savanarola,  Rub.  82. 
Tract. S.  cap.  1.  Sckenkius,  inprax.  curat.  Ital.  med.  Heurnius,  cap.  12. 
de  morb.  Victorius  Faventinus,  pract.  Magn.  et  Empir.  Hildesheim,  Spi- 
cil.  2.  de  man.  et  mel.  Fel.  Plater,  Stokerus,  Bruel.  P.  Bayerus,  Forestus, 
Fuchsius,  Capivaccius,  Rondoletius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Sallusc  Salvian.  de  re 
med.  lib.  2.  cap.  1 .  Jacchinus,  in  9.  Rhasis,  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  inter,  morb. 
cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  Alexan.  Messaria, /ttoc/.  med.  lib.  1.  cap.  21.  de  mel. 
Piso,  Hollerius,  &c.  that  have  culled  out  of  those  old  Greeks,  Arabians, 
Latines,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be  used.  Or  let  him  read  those 
counsels  and  consultations  of  Hugo  Senensis,  consil.  13.  et  14.  Renerus 
Solinander,  cons.  6.  sec.  1.  et  consil.  3.  sec.  3.  Crato,  consil.  16.  lib.  1. 
Montanus,  20.  22.  229.  and  his  following  counselsy  Laelius  a  Fonte  Eugu- 
binus,  consult.  44.  69.  77.  125.  129.  142.  Femelius,  consil.  44.  45.  46. 
Jul.  CeBsar  Claudinus,  Mercurialis,  Frambesarius,  Sennertus,  &c.  wherein  he 
shall  finde  particular  receipts,  the  whole  method,  preparatives,  purgers, 
correcters,  averters,  cordials,  in  great  variety  and  abundance :  out  of  which, 

*  Coot.  Ub.  1.  c.  9.    Festinet  ad  ImpingaaUoneiii ;  et  cum  ImptngQantiir,  mnoretor  malum.  ■  B«fM« 

fldnm  veotria. 
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because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  them,  I  will  collect,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable  medicines. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Blood-letting. 
Phlebotomy  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  after  physick,  commonly 
before,  and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it. 
For  Galen  and  many  others  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head 
melancholy.  If  the  malady  (saith  Piso,  cap.  23.  et  Altomarus,  cap,  1. 
Fuchsius,  cap.  33)  "^  shall  proceed  primarily  from  the  mis-affected  brain  ^  the 
patient  in  such  case  shall  not  need  at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise 
abound,  the  veins  be  full,  inflamed  blood,  and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad. 
In  immateriall  melancholy,  which  especially  comes  from  a  cold  distemperature 
of  spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxonill  (cap.  17)  will  not  admit  of  phlebotomy;  Lau- 
entius  {cap.  9)  approves  it  out  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians ;  but,  as  Mesne, 
Rhasis,  Alexander  appoint,  ^  especially  in  the  head,  to  open  the  veins  of  the 
fore-head,  nose,  and  ears,  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glasses  on 
the  parties  shoulders,  having  first  scarified  the  place ;  they  app^  horse-leeches 
on  Uie  head ;  and  in  all  melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidental, 
they  cause  the  heemrods  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of  the 
6  book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which  saith,  that,  in 
melancholy  and  mad  men,  the  varicous  tumour  or  hamorrhoides  appearing 
doth  heal  the  same.  Valescus  prescribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kindes, 
whom  Sallust  Salvian  follows,  '^ty*  the  blood  abound,  which  is  discerned  by 
the  fulness  of  the  viins,  his  precedent  diet,  the  parties  laughter,  age,  Sfc. 
begin  uith  the  median  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm :  if  the  blood  be  ruddy  and 
clear,  stop  it ;  but  if  black  in  the  spring  time,  or  a  good  season,  or  thick,  let 
it  run,  according  to  the  parties  strength :  and  some  eight  or  twelve  dayes  after  ^ 
open  the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it  out  of  the 
nostrils,  or  with  cupping-glasses,  Sfc.  Trallianus  allows  of  this,  y  if  there 
have  been  any  suppression  or  stopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  hemrods,  or 
womens  moneths,  then  to  open  a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles.  Yet 
he  doth  hardly  approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  sited  in  the  head  alone, 
or  in  any  other  dotage,  ■  except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood,  or  that  the 
malady  be  increasedby  it  ;for  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except 
the  body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  a  kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face.  There- 
fore I  conclude  with  Aretseus,  »  before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,  and  well 
consider  all  circumstances  belonging  to  it. 

SuBSECT.III. — Preparatives  and  Purgers. 
After  blood-letting,  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines ;  first  prepare,  and 
then  purge,  Augece  stabulum  purgare,  make  the  body  clean,  before  we  hope 
to  do  any  good.  Gualter  Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a 
clyster  of  his,  which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting :  the  common  sort,  as 
Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  ^c.  proceed  from  lenitives  to  preparatives, 
and  so  to  purgers.  Lenitives  are  well  known,  electuarium  lenitivum,  dia- 
f^JKBnicjm,  diacatholicon,  ^c.  Preparatives  are  usually  syrrups  of  borage, 
buglosse,  apples,  fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with  double  as  much  of  Uie 
same  decoction  or  distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  buglosse,  bawm,  hops, 

^  Si  ex  primaiio  cerebri  affectu  melancholic!  eraserint,  sangnlnif  deCractloDe  non  indigcot,  nisi  ob 
■lias  cattasaa  sanrali  mittatur,  si  mnltus  in  rasis,  &c.  frnstra  enSm  fktigatur  corpus,  &c.  **  CompeUt 

ils  ptalebotomia  frontis.  *  Si  sanguis  abundet,  quod  sdtur  ex  ▼enamm  repletione,  vlctOs  ratione 

prscedente,  risu  aegri,  vtate,  et  aUis,  tnndatur  roediana;  et  si  sanguis  apparet  daras  et  ruber,  supprima- 
turj  autsi  rere,  siniger  aut  crassns,  pennittatur  fluere  pro  Tiribusiegrl;  deinpostSrel  12  diem  iq>eri. 
atur  cephalica  partis  magis  affecte,  et  rena  fhmtis,  aut  sanguis  prorocetnr  setis  per  naies,  he.  r  Si 

quibus  consuetR  suae  snppressse  sunt  menses,  &c.  talo  secare  oportet,  ant  rent  fh>ntis,  si  sanguis  pcccet 
cerebro.  'Nisi  ortun  dncat  a  sanguine,  ne  morbus  inde  augeatur:  phleboUmiia  refrigerat  et  exstccat, 

nisi  corpus  fit  valde  sanffuineum,  mbicundum.  ■  Cum  sangmnem  detrahcrt  oportet,  deUberatlone  indi 
get.    Aretieus.  lib.  7.  c.  ft. 
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endive,  scolopendry,  fumitory,  &c.  or  these  sod  in  whey,  which  must  be  reite- 
rated and  us^  for  many  dayes  together.  Purges  come  last,  which  must  not  be 
used  at  all,  if  the  malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,  because  they  weaken 
nature,  and  dry  so  much ;  and,  in  giving  of  them,  *»  we  must  begin  with  the 
gentlest  Jirst.  Some  forbid  all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus, 
&c.  ne  insaniores  indejiant,  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  ^  by  drying  too 
much.  VuTge  downward  rather  then  upward ;  use  potions  rather  then  pills ; 
and,  when  you  begin  physick,  persevere  and  continue  in  a  course ;  for,  as  ^  one 
observes,  movere  et  non  educere  in  omnibus  malum  est ;  to  stir  up  the  humour 
(as  one  purge  commonly  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  then 
good.  They  must  continue  in  a  course  of  physick,  yet  not  so  that  they  tire 
and  oppress  nature,  danda  quies  natures ;  they  must  now  and  then  remit, 
and  let  nature  have  some  rest.  The  most  gentle  purges  to  begin  with,  are 
^sendy  cassia,  epithyme,  myrabolanes,  catholicon :  if  these  prevail  not,  we  may 
proceed  to  stronger,  as  the  confection  of  Hamech,  pil,  Ind<e,  fumitorue,  de 
Assaierety  of  lapis  Armenus  and  lazuli,  diasena.  Or,  if  pills  be  too  dry ;  ^  some 
prescribe  both  hellebors  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretseus,  ff  because 
this  disease  will  resist  a  gen  tie  medicine.  Laurentius  and  Hercules  de  Saxonid 
would  have  antimony  tried  last,  if  the  ^ party  be  strong,  and  it  warily  given. 
'  Trincavelius  prefers  hierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  (in  his  Apol. 
rad.  5)  subscribes :  a  very  good  medicine  they  account  it :  but  Crato,  in  a 
counsell  of  his  for  the  duke  of  Bavarias  chancellour,  wholly  rejects  it. 

I  finde  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts  and  magistrals, 
amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease :  some  of  the  chiefest  I  will 
rehearse.  J  To  be  sea-sick,  first,  is  very  good  at  seasonall  times.  Hellebo- 
rismus  Matthioli,  with  which  he  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  several! 
cures.  ^  I  never  gave  it,  (saith  he)  but,  after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of 
Ood  they  were  happily  cured.  The  manner  of  making  it  he  sets  down  at  large 
in  his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Hankshius  a  physician.  Gualter  Bruel 
and  Heumius  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approbation ;  so  doth  Sken- 
kius,  in  his  memorable  cures,  and  experimental!  medicines,  cen.  6.  observ,  37. 
That  famous  helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in  his  con- 
sultations and  counsels  (as  28,  pro  melan.  sacerdote,  et  consil.  148.  pro 
hypocondriaco),  and  cracks  ^  to  be  a  most  soveraign  remedy  for  all  melan- 
choly persons,  which  he  hath  often  given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long 
experience  and  observation  to  be  such. 

Quercetan  prefers  a  syrrup  of  hellebor  in  his  Spagirica  Pharmac.  and  hel- 
lebors extract  {cap.  5),  of  his  invention  likewise,  (a  most  safe  medicine,  "*  and 
not  unfit  to  be  given  children)  before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebor,  admits  this  medicine,  but  as  it 
is  prepared  by  him.  °  It  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  the  vertue  of  this 
herb  is  great  and  admirable  in  effect,  and  little  differing  from  balm  it  self; 
and  he  that  knowes  well  how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  then  all  their 
books  contain,  or  all  the  doctors  in  Germany  can  shew. 

.£lianus  Montaltus,  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morb.  capitis,  cap.  3l.de  met, 
sets  a  speciall  receipt  of  hellebor  of  his  own,  which,  in  his  practice,  ^  he  fortu- 
nately  used:  because  it  is  but  short  I  will  set  it  down. 

^A  leniorilras  auiplcandum.   (Valeaaa,  Pfso,  Bniel)  rariusqne  medlcamentlt  purnntibos  ntendnm, 
ni  fit  opuB,  *  Quia  oorpiu  ezslccant,  nuNrbum  augent.  *  OuianerioB,  Tract.  16.  c.  6.  •  Plso. 

'  Rhaais,  B»p«  valent  ex  helieboro.  t  Lib.  7.  Exlguia  medlcamentlt  morbus  non  obseqaitur.  ^  Modo 
cante  dctor,  et  loboatls.  *  CoosU  10. 1. 1.  iPlin.  1.  31.  c.  6.  Navigationes  ob  vomitlonem prorant 

ptorimla  morUs  capitis,  et  <muiibus  ob  qna  helleborum  bibitur.  Idem  Dioscorides,  lib.  5.  cap.  18.  Avl- 
cenna,  tertia  imprimis.  ^  Nunquam  dedlmus,  quin  ex  un&  aut  alter&  assumpttone,  Deo  Juvante,  Aierint 
ad  salutem  resUtnU.  >  lib.  2.  Inter  composita  purgantia  melancboUam.  ■■  Longo  experimento  a 

•e  observatom  taut,  melanchcriicos  sine  offenaa  egregie  curandoa  valere.  Idem,  retponslone  ad  Aubertum, 
▼eratnim  nignun,  alias  tiTft*^*'*"*  et  pericnlosum,  vini  spixitu  etiam  et  oleo  commodnm  sic  usul  reddltor,  ut 
etiam  poerls  tuto  adminlstrari  posnt.  'Certiam  est,  buins  herlMB  ylrtutem  maximam  et  mirabUem 

esse,  panunque  distare  a  balsamo.  Et  qui  n6rit  eo  rede  uU,  plus  habet  artis  quam  tota  scribentinm  cohora 
aut  omnes  doctores  In  Germanta.  •  Quo  feHciter  uras  sura.  ^^^i^ 
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R  Svrupl  de  pomla  3  U*  OQU*  boraf.  ^  U^, 


ix  Svrupl  de  pomla  3  IJ,  aqu»  boraf.  3  U^, 
KUeboti  Biffri  per  noctcm  InAiii  to  Uffatmi  «  Td  8  gr. 
Mane  tecti  colaturA  exhlbe. 


Other  receipU  of  the  same  to  this  puqx>8e  you  shall  finde  in  him.  Valescus 
admires  pulvis  Hali^  and  Jason  Pratensis  after  him :  the  confection  of  which 
our  new  London  Pharmacopoeia  hath  lately  revived,  p  Put  case  (saith  he) 
all  other  medicines  faily  by  the  help  of  Ood  this  aUme  shall  do  it ;  and  'tis  a 
crowned  medicine,  which  must  be  kept  in  secret. 

R  Epitkyml  eemunc.  lapldls  lasuli,  agarid,  ana  J  U> 

Scammonllt  3  J,  caryophiUorom  noinero  20. 

PBhreriMOtttr  omnia ;  et  Iptitu  putreria  acmp.  4  atngoUa  tepttmaida  awimaf. 

To  these  I  may  addcilmo/c/t  vinum  buglossatum,  or  borage  wine,  before  men- 
tioned, which  ^Mizaldus  calls  rtnum  mirabile,  a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus 
vouchsafes  to  repeat  verbatim  amongst  other  receipts ;  Rubeus  his  **  compound 
water,  out  of  Savanarola ;  Pinetus  his  balm  ;  Canians  pulvis  hyacinthi,  wiih 
which,  in  his  book  de  curis  admirandis,  he  boasts  that  he  had  cuced  many  me- 
lancholy  persons  in  eight  dayes,  which  *  Sckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observ- 
able medicines ;  Altomarus  his  syrrup,  with  which,  *  he  calls  God  so  solemnly 
to  witness,  he  hath  in  his  kinde  done  many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Scken- 
kius(cen^7.o6se^p.  80)  mentioneth,  Daniel  Sennertus  {lib. \. part.  2. cap.  12)  so 
muchcommends;  Rulandus  admirable  water  for  melancholy, which  {cent. 2.  cap. 
96)  he  names  spiritvm  vita  aurcum  panaceam,  what  not  ?  and  his  absolute 
medicine  of  filty  egges,  (curat,  ewpir.  cent.  1.  cur.  5)  to  be  taken  three  in  a 
rooming, with  a  powderof  his.  "  Faventinus  (prac.  Emper. )doub\es  this  number 
of  egges,  and  will  have  101  to  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like  sort,  (which 
Sallust  Salvian  approves,  de  re  med.  lib.  2.  c.  1)  with  some  of  the  same  powder, 
till  all  be  spent,  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad-men. 

"2^  Epithyml,  Uipii,  ana,  dracbmaa  duaa ;  aaccharl  albl  nndam  unam  j  crod  grana  tola ;  dnnamomS 
dradunam  unam.    Mlace:  ftaipnlvla. 

All  these  yet  are  nothing  to  those  "^chymical  preparatives  of  aqua  Cheli- 
donia,  quintessence  of  hellebor,  salts,  extracts,  distillations,  oyles,  aurum 
potabile,  Sfc.  D**.  Anthony,  in  his  book  de  auro  potab.  edit.  1600,  is  all  in 
all  for  it.  "^  And  though  all  the  school  of  Galenists^  with  a  wicked  and  un^ 
thankful  pride  and  scorn,  detest  it  in  (heir  practice,  yet,  in  more  grievous 
diseases,  when  their  vegelals  will  do  no  good,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  the 
help  of  minerals,  though  they  use  them  rashly,  unproftably ,  slackly,  and  to 
no  purpose.  Rhenanus,  a  Dutch  chymist,  in  his  book  de  Sole  e  puteo  emer- 
gente,  takes  upon  him  to  apologize  for  Anthony ;  and  sets  light  by  all  that 
speak  against  him.  But  what  do  I  meddle  with  this  great  controversie,  which 
is  the  subject  of  many  volumes  ?  let  Paracelsus,  Quercetan,  Crollius,  and  the 
brethren  of  the  rosy  crosse  defend  themselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Erastus, 
and  the  Galenists,  oppugn  Paracelsus :  he  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more 
famous  cures  by  this  means,  then  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself 
a  monarch ;  Galen,  Hippocrates,  infants,  illiterate,  &c.  As  Thessalus  of  old 
railed  against  those  ancient  Asclepiadean  writers,  «  he  condemns  others,  insults, 
triumphs,  overcomes  all  antiquity  (saith  Galen,  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  de- 
clares himself  a  conquerour,  and  crowns  his  own  doings,    y  One  drop  of  their 

f  Hoc  poalto  quod  alise  medldns  non  Taleant,  iata  tone,  Del  miaericonUt,  nOeblti  et  eat  medldna  coro- 
nata,  que  secreOaalme  teneatur,  <<  Lib.  de  arttf.  med.  '  Sect.  8.    Opttmmn  mncdhini  aqua  com- 

poalta  SaTanarole.  •Sckenkius,  obaerr. 81.  *  Donatua ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.    Teator  Deum,  me 

multoa  melanchoUcoe  bi^  aoUua  ■yrnpl  usu  cnrlaae,  fkctk  prlus  pnrgatiooe.  *  Centam  ova  et  nnum : 

quolibet  mane  auroant  tola  ora  torbuia,  cum  aeonentl  pulvere  anpra  ovum  aaperaa,  et  contlneant  quouaqoc 
aaaumaerint  centum  etunum;  maniada  et  melanchoUda  utUissimnm  remeJdhmi.  ^Qoercctan,  cap. 

4.    Pbar.  Oswaldua  CroUiua.  *  Cap.  1.    Ucet  tota  Oaleolatamm  achola  mlnaraUa  non  aine  tmpto  et 

Ingrato  teatu  a  aui  practicA  dcteatentnr ;  tamen  In  grsTioribua  morUs,  onni  ▼egetabiMnm  dcreUeto  anbaidlo^ 
ad  mlneralia  conftiginnt,  licet  ea  temere,  Ignaviter,  et  Inntlliternaarpcnt.   Ad  fkoem  Ubrl.  *Veterca 

maladlctte  Inceaatt,  vlndt,  et  contra  omnem  antiquitatem  coronatur,  ipatqoe  a  ae  Tfctor  dedaratw.  Gal. 
lib.  1 .  mrth.  c.  2.  y  Codronchus,  d«  ialr  absynthll. 
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chymical  preparatives  shall  do  more  good  then  all  their  fulsome  potions, 
Erastus.  and  the  rest  of  the  Galeiiists,  vilifie  them  on  the  other  side,  as  hereticks 
in  physick :  *  Paracelsus  did  that  in  physick,  which  Luther  in  divinity,  *A 
drunken  rogue  he  wds^  a  base  fellow  ^  a  magician ;  he  had  the  divelfor  his  mas- 
ter^ divels  his  familiar  companions;  and  what  he  did,  was  done  by  the  help  of 
the  divel.  Thus  they  contend  and  raile,  and,  every  mart,  write  books  pro  and 
con ;  et  adhuc  subjudice  lis  est.   Let  them  agree  as  they  will : — I  proceed. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Averters, 

AvBRTBKs  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  divert  this  rebelhous  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range, 
clysters  and  suppositories  challenge  a  chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  front 
the  brain  and  heart,  to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still 
used  a  few  dayes  between,  and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boyled  seeds  of 
anise,  fennel,  and  bastard  saffron,  hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallows,  fumitory, 
bugloss,  polypody,  sene,  diasene,  hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologo- 
dium,  oyi  of  violets,  sweet  almonds,  &c.  For,  without  question,  a  clyster, 
opportunely  used,  cannot  choose,  in  this  as  most  other  maladies,  but  to  do 
very  much  good :  clysteres  nutriunt ;  sometimes  clysters  nourish,  as  they  may 
be  prepared,  as  I  was  informed  not  long  since  by  a  learned  lecture  of  our 
natural  philosophy  ^reader,  which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of  some 
other  noted  physicians.  Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but 
not  sweat.  Trincavelius  (consil.  16.  cap.  1)  in  head  melancholy,  forbids  it. 
P.  Byarus  and  others  approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  bath 
them  with  warm  water.  Instead  of  ordinary  frictions,  Caraan  prescribes  rub- 
bing with  nettles  till  they  blister  tlie  skin,  which  likewise  ^^Basardus  Visontinus 
so  much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals,  are  generally  received.  Montaltus, 
c.  34.  Hildesheim,  spicil,  2.  fol.  136  and  138,  give  several  receipts  of  all 
three.  Hercules  de  Saxoni€l  relates  of  an  emperick  in  Venice  ^that  had  a 
strong  water  to  purge  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  which  he  still  used  in  head 
melancholy,  and  would  sell  for  no  gold. 

To  open  mouths  and  hemroids  is  very  good  physick,  ^if  they  have  been 
formerly  stopped.  Faventinus  would  have  them  opened  with  horse-leeches : 
so  would  Hercul.  de  Sax.  JuUus  Alexandrinus  {consil.  185  Scoltzii)  thinks 
aloes  fitter :  ^mpst  approve  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the 
forehead,  'nostrils  and  other  places. 

Montaltus  {cap,  29,  out  of  Alexander  and  otliers)  presciibes  ^  cupping- 
glasses,  and  issues  in  the  left  thigh.  Aretaeus,  {lib.  7.  cap,  5),  *  Paulus  Rego- 
Unus,  Sylvius,  will  have  them  without  scarification,  applied  to  the  shoulders 
and  back,  thighs  and  feet,  J  Montaltus  {cap.  34)  bids  open  an  issue  in  the 
arm,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.  ^  Piso  injoyns  ligatures,  frictions,  suppo- 
sitories, and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  scarification,  and  the  rest. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  ^in  the  suture  of  tlie  crown,  and 
the  seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  to  run  a  good  while,  '  Tis  not  amiss  to 
bore  the  skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours.  Sallu»t 
Salvianus,  {de  re  medic,  lib.  2.  cap.  1)  ^because  this  humour  hardly  yeelds  to 

■Idem  Fanuxlsoa  In  aedldnA,  qood  Lathenu  in  theologt&.  *Dlspat.  In  enndem,  parte  1.  Manis 

dwios,  tllitentns,  daemonem  pneceptorem  habuit,  diemonea  famlUarea,  &c.  >»  Maater  D.  L«>worth. 

•  Ant.  Philoa.  cap.  de  melan.  Frlctlo  verUce,  &c.  '  Aqua  fortiasinu^  pargana  oa,  narea,  quamnon  rolt 
anro  vendere.  *  Mercurialia,  cooail.  6.  et  30.    Hemorrfaoldum  et  menaiom  provocatlo  Jurat,  modo  ex 

comm  auppreaaione  ortum  habnerit.  'Laurenthia,  Brael,  &c.  s  P.  Bayeraa,  1.  3.  cap.  IS.  narriboa 

Sec.  *  CucnrMtula)  atccse,  et  fontanelbe  enure  ainlatro.  >  Hildesheim,  aplcil.  2.    Vaporea  a  ceiebro 

tnhendi  aunt  frlctionlbua  unircral,  cucnrbituUa  aicda  humeria  ac  dorao  affizia,  drca  pedea  et  cram.  J  Fob- 
tanellam  aperi  juxta  ocdpitium,  ant  brachium.  ^  Balanl,  ligature,  fHctlonea,  &c.  *  Cauteriam 

fiat  anturft  corooall  i  dhi  fluere  permittantnr  loca  ulceroaa.  Trepano  etiam  cranli  denaltaa  Inuninui  poterit. 
nt  Taporflma  toUginosIa  exitua  pateat.  ■  Qnonlam  dUBcuItnr  cedft  alHs  medicamentia,  Ideo  flat  in  ver- 

tke  amterinm,  ant  crure  sl^latro  \nft%  genu. 
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olker  phyncky  would  have  the  head  cauterized,  or  the  left  leg  below  the  hnee 
^and  the  head  bored  in  two  or  three  places ,  for  that  it  much  ayailes  to  the  ex- 
halation of  the  vapours.  ^I  saw  (saith  he)  a  melancholy^man  at  Rome,  that 
by  no  remedies  could  be  healed:  but  when  by  chance  he  was  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  the  shut  broken,  he  was  excellently  cured.  Another,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  beholders,  P^rea^tn^  his  headwith  a  fall  from  on  high,  was  instantly 
recovered  of  his  dotage,  Gordonius  {cap,  13.  part,  2)  would  have  these 
cauteries  tryed  last,  when  no  other  physick  will  serve ;  ^the  head  to  be  shaved 
and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  which  without  doubt  will  do  much  good,  I  saw  a 
melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sword,  his  brain  pan  broken :  so 
long  as  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  well ;  but,  when  his  wound  was  healed, 
his  dotage  returned  again.  But  Alexander  Messaria,  a  professor  in  Padua, 
(/t6.  \,  pract,  med,  cap,  ^\,  de  melanchol,)  will  allow  no  cauteries  at  all :  *tis 
too  stiffe  an  humor,  and  too  thick,  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 

Guianerius  (c.  8.  Tract,  15)  cured  a  noble  man  in  Savoy,  by  boring  alone, 
^leaving  the  hole  open  a  month  together ;  by  means  of  which,  after  a  two  yeers 
melancholy  and  madness,  he  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy  in  the 
suture  of  the  crown ;  but  Arculanus  would  have  ihe  cautery  to  be  made  with 
gold.  In  many  other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for  melancholy 
men,  as  in  the  thighs,  (Mercurialis,  consil,  86.)  arms,  legs  {Idem,  consiL  6. 
«/  19.  et  25 ;  Montanus,  86 ;  Rodericus  a  Fonseca,  Tom.  2.  consult,  84.  pro 
hypochond,  coxd  dextrd,  S^c)  but  most  in  the  head,  if  other  physick  will  do 
no  good. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Alteratives  and  Cordials,  corroborating,  resolving  theReliques^ 
and  mending  the  Temperament. 

Because  this  humor  is  so  maligne  of  itself,  and  so  hard  to  be  removed,  the 
rehques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means.  The 
temper  is  to  be  altered  and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortifie  and 
strengthen  the  heart  and  brain  *  which  are  commonly  both  affected  in  this 
makuiy,  and  do  mutually  misaffect  one  another ;  which  are  still  to  be  given 
every  other  day,  or  some  few  dayes  inserted  after  a  purge,  or  like  physick, 
as  occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force,  that  many  times  they  help  alone, 
and,  as  ^Amoldus  holds  in  his  Aphorismes,  are  to  be  preferred  before  all 
other  medicines,  in  what  kind  soever. 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives  I  do  not  find  a  more 
present  remedy,  then  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and 
opportunely  used.  It  makes  a  man  bold,  hardy,  couragious,  ^whetteth  the  wit, 
if^moderately  taken,  and,  as  ^Plutarch  saith,  {Symp,  7.  qucBst.  12)  it  makes 
those  which  are  otherwise  dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankincense, 
or  quickens  (Xenophon  adds)  ^as  oyl  doth  fire.  '^A  famous  cordial  Mat- 
thiolus  in  Dioscoridem  calls  it,  an  excellent  nutriment,  to  refresh  the  body : 
it  makes  a  good  colour,  a  flourishing  age,  helps  concoction,  fortifies  the 
stomach,  takes  away  obstructions,  pi^ovohes  unne,  drives  out  excrements, 
procures  sleep,  cleers  the  blood,  expels  wind  and  cold  poysons,  attenuates, 
concocts,  dissipates  all  thick  vapours^  and  fuliginous  humours  :  and,  that 

■  Flint  dno  aut  tria  cattterta,  cum  ossis  perforatlone.  •  VIdl  Romse  meUochoUcum,  qui,  adhibitia 

maltii  remedils,  lanari  non  poterat;  ted,  cum  cranium  gladio  fractum  esset,  optlme  saoatus  eat.  PEt 
alteram  vidl  melaochoUcnm,  qui,  ex  alto  cadens,  non  sine  astantlum  admiratlone,  Uberatus  est.  ^  Ra- 

datur  caput,  et  flat  cauterinm  In  ca|rfte ;  proculduUo  lata  fkchint  ad  ftimoram  extaalatlonem ;  vidl  melan- 
cboUcum  fortunA  ^tadio  mlneratum,  et  cranium  ftmctum:  quamdhi  rulnus  apertum,  curatus  optime;  at, 
cum  rulnus  sanatum,  rerersa  est  mania.  '  Usque  ad  duram  matrem  treponari  feci,  et  per  mensem 


aperta  stetit.  *  Cordis  ratio  semper  habenda,  quod  cerebro  compatitur,  et  sese  Invicem  offidnnt. 

*  Apbor.  38.    Medidna  tberiacalis  pne  caeteris  eligenda.  ■  Galen,  de  temp.  lib.  3.  c.  3.    Moderate 

ylnum  sumptum,  acuit  ingenium.  "  Tardos  aiiter  et  tristes  tburls  in  modum  exbalare  fkdt.  *  Hi- 


laritatem,  ut  oleum  flaramam,  exdtat.  *  Viribus  retinendis  cardiacum  eximium,  nntriendo  corporl 

alimentum  optimum,  satatem  floridam  fadt,  calorem  innatum  fbvet,  concoctionem  Juvat,  stomachxun  ro- 
borat,  excrementis  Tiam  parat,  urlnam  rooret,  somnum  condliat ;  Tenena,  ft-igidos  flatus  dissipat,  craasoa 
humores  attenuat,  coquit,  discutit,  Ac.  .      ^-v  ^-^  /-t  i  -^ 
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which  is  all  in  all  to  my  purpose,  it  takes  away  feare  and  sorrow.  ^  Cur  as 
educes  dissipat  Evivs,  It  glads  the  heart  of  man,  Psal.  104. 15  ;  hilaritatis 
dulce  seminarium,  Helenas  bouk,  the  sole  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true 
nepenthes  in  "Homer,  which  puts  away  care  and  grief  (as  Oribasius,  5.  Collect, 
cap,  7.  and  some  others  will)  was  naught  else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  It 
mcLkes  the  mind  of  the  king  and  of  the  fatherless  both  one,  of  the  bond  and 
freeman, poor  and  rich  ;  it  tumeth  all  his  thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes 
him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt,  but  enricheth  his  heart,  and  makes  him 
speak  by  talents,  Esdras  3.  19,  20,  21.  It  gives  life  it  self,  spirits,  wit,  &c. 
For  which  cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus,  Liber  pater,  a  Hberando,  and 
'sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an  altar.  ^Wine,  measurably 
drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  chearfulness  of  mind ;  it  cheareth 
Ood  and  men.  Judges  9.  12  :  IcetituB  Bacchus  dator:  it  makes  an  old  wife 
dance,  and  such  as  are  in  misery,  to  forget  evil,  and  be  ^^ merry. 

Bacehiu  et  afUctla  reqai«n  mortallbus  affot,  |  Wine  makes  a  troubled  aoal  to  rest. 

Crura  licet  diuo  compede  yincta  forent.  |  Though  feet  with  fetters  be  opprest. 

Demetrius  (in  Plutarch),  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus  hands,  and  was  prisoner  in 
Syria,  ^ spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink,  that  he  might  so  ease  his  discontent- 
ed mind,  and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition  where- 
with he  was  tormented.  Therefore  Solomon  (Pro v.  31.6)  bids  wine  be  given  to 
him  that  is  ready  to  ^perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heart:  let  him  drink, 
that  he  forget  his  poverty ,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more,  Solidtis  animis 
onus  eximit:  it  easeth  a  burdened  soule;  nothing  speedier, nothing  better;  which 
the  prophet  Zachary  perceived,  when  he  said,  that,  in  the  timeofMessias,  they 
ofEphraim  should  be  glad,  and  their  heart  should  rejoyce,  as  through  wine : 
all  which  makes  me  very  well  approve  of  that  pretty  description  of  a  feast  in 
'Bartholomseus  Anglicus,  when  grace  was  said,  their  hands  washed,  and  the 
guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  with  good  discourse,  sweet  musick,  dainty  fare, 
exhilarationis  gratid,  pocula  iterum  atque  iterum  offeruntur ;  as  a  corollary 
to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  grace  cup  came  in  to  cheer 
their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to  one  another  again  and  again  :  which 
(as  J.  Fredericus  Matenesius,  Crit,  Christ,  lib,  2.  cap,  5, 6,  et  7)  was  an  old 
custome  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be  not  enforced  bibere 
per  violentiam,  but,  as  in  that  royal  feast  of  ^  Assuerus  which  lasted  1 80  dayes, 
without  compulsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,  when  and  what 
they  would  themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a  most  easie  and  parable  remedy,  a 
common,  a  cheap,  still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow,  and  such  troublesome 
thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind  ;  as  brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on  a  sudden 
are  enlightened  by  it.  No  better phy sick,  (saith  '*Rhasis)ybr  a  melancholy  man : 
and  he  that  can  keep  company,  and  carouse,  needs  no  other  medicines;  'tis 
enough.  His  country  man  Avicenna  (31.  doct,  2.  cap,  8)  proceeds  farther 
yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  in  minde,  or  melancholy,  not  to  drink 
only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk :  excellent  good  physick  it  is  for  this 
and  many  other  diseases.  Magninus  {Reg,  san,  part,  3.  c,  31)  will  have 
them  to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  *  because  it 
scoures  the  body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  manner  of  superfluities,  and 
keeps  it  clean.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  philosopher,  in  his  book 
de  tranquil,  lib,  1.  c.  15:  nonnunquam,  ut  in  aliis  morbxs,  ad  ebrietatem 
usque  veniendum :  euros  deprimit ;  tristitice  medetur ;  it  is  good  sometimes 

T  Hor.  lib.  2.  Od.  11 .  *  Odyss.  A.  *  Pausanlas.  >»  Syraddee,  31 .  28.  «  Legitur  et  priac^ 

Catonte  Ssepe  mero  cahrisse  rlrtus.  '  In  pocula  et  aleam  se  prsedpitarlt,  et  iii  fere  tempua  traduxit,  u  < 

Tun  crapuli  mentem  leraret,  et  ccmditionis  pnesentia  cogitatlones,  qulbua  agitabator  aobrius,  yltare^* 
did  the  Atheniana  of  old,  aa  Snidaa  relates  i  and  to  do  the  Oermana  at  thia  day.  'Lib. d.  cap.  2S. 

el  24.  de  rerum  proprietat.  (  Hester.  18.  ^  Tract.  1.  cont.  1.  1.    Non  est  res  landabillor  eo.  Til 

core  melior;  onl  melancholicus,  ntatur  socletate  hominum  et  biberlft;  et  qui  potest  sustinere  nmm  Ttni» 
noo  iodiget  alti  medidnA.  quod  eo  sunt  omnia  ad  usnm  necessaria  hi^jus  paasionis.  'Turn  quod 

sequatur  tnde  sudor,  Tomltio,  urina,  a  qnibua  auperfluitates  a  corpore  remoyentur,  et  remanet  corpus 
mundum. 
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to  be  drunk  :  it  helps  sorrow ,  depresseth  cares ;  and  so  concludes  his  tract 
with  a  cup  of  wine  :  habes,  serene  ckarissimey  qua  ad  tranquillitatem  animiB 
pertinet.  But  these  are  epicureall  tenents,  tending  to  looseness  of  life, 
luxury,  and  atheism,  maintained  alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians, 

?rophane  Christians,  and  are  exploded  by  Rabbi  Moses  ( Tract,  4),  Guliel. 
lacentius  (/t6.  1.  cap.  8),  Valescus  de  Taranta,  and  most  accurately  ven- 
tilated by  Jo.  SyWaticus,  a  late  writer  and  physician  of  Millan,  med.  cont. 
cap.  14,  where  you  shall  finde  this  tenent  copiously  confuted. 

Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong  drink  have  such 
vertue  to  expeil  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the  minde,  ever  hereafter 
lets  drink  and  be  merry. 


~i  Prome  reoonditnm, 

Lyde  strenum,  Ctecnbom 

Capsdores  affer  hue,  puer,  icyphot, 
Et  Chia  Vina  ant  Lesbta. 


Come,  hiflty  Lyda,  fiU*i  a  cup  of  nek; 
And,  airrah  drawer,  bigger  pota  we  lack. 
And  Scio  wines  that  hare  so  good  a  smack. 


1  say  with  him  in  ''A.  Gellius,  let  us  maintain  the  vigor  of  our  souls  unth  a 
moderate  cup  of  wine,  ^  Natis  in  usum  leetitise  scyphis,  and  drink  to  refresh  our 
minde :  if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  bashfulness,  lets  wash  it 
all  away Nunc  vino  pellite  euros :  so  saith  ™  Horace ;  so  saith  Anacreon, 

TloXb  KptTtrao^,  If  BaySyra. 

Let's  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine :  and  so  say  I  too  (though  I  drink 
none  my  self) ;  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  soberly, 
opportunely  used ;  so  that  they  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess  ; 
which  our  *» Apostle  forewarns;  for,  as  Chrysostome  well  comments  on  that 
place,  ad  latitiam  datum  est  vinum,  non  ad  ebrietatem  ;  *tis  for  mirth  wine, 
but  not  for  madness  :  and  will  you  know  where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be 
understood?  Vis  discere  ubi  bonum  sit  vinum?  Audi  quid  dicat  Scrip- 
tura ;  hear  the  Scriptures ;  give  wine  to  them  that  are  in  sorrow,  or,  as  Paul 
bid  Timothy  drink  wine  for  his  stomack  sake,  for  concoction,  health,  or  some 
such  honest  occasion.  Otherwise,  as  *^ Pliny  telleth  us,  if  singular  modera- 
tion be  not  had,  nothing  so  pernicious ;  *tis  meer  vinegar,  biandus  dcsmon, 
poyson  it  self.  But  hear  a  more  fearlull  doom,  Habac.  2.  15.  and  16.  Wo 
be  to  him  that  makes  his  neighbour  drunk  !  shamefull  spewing  shall  be  upon 
his  glory.  Let  not  good  fellows  triumph  therefore,  (saith  Matthiolus)  that  I 
have  so  much  commended  wine;  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  in  stead  of 
making  glad,  it  confounds  both  body  and  soul ;  it  makes  a  giddy  head,  a 
sorrowfull  heart.  And  'twas  well  said  of  the  poet  of  old,  p  Wine  causeth 
mirth  and  grief :  ^nothing  so  good  for  some,  so  bad  for  others,  especially,  as 
''one  observes,  qui  a  caussd  calidd  male  habent,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed. 
And  so  of  spices,  they  alone,  as  I  have  shewed,  cause  head-melancholy  them- 
selves; they  must  not  use  wine  as  an  'ordinary  drink,  or  in  their  diet.  But 
to  determine  with  Laurentius  (c.  8.  de  melan.),  wine  is  bad  for  mad  men, 
and  such  as  are  troubled  with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains ;  but  to 
melancholy,  which  is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be  very  good. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  china  roots,  sassafrass,  sarsaparilla, 
guaiacum.  China,  saith  Manardus,  makes  a  good  colour  in  the  iace,  takes 
away  melancholy,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  from  cold ;  even  so  sarsa* 
parilla  provokes  sweat  mightily  ;  guaiacum  dries.  Claudinus  (consult,  89. 
et  46)  Montanus,  Capivaccius  {consult.  188.  Scoltzii),  make  frequent  and 
good  use  of  guaiacum,  and  china,  ^so  that  the  liver  be  not  incensed,  good 

i  Hor.  k  lib.  16.  3.  noct.  Att.    Vigorem  animi  moderato  Tinl  nsu  toeamur :  et  calefiicto  simol,  rcfo- 

toque  animo,  si  quid  In  eo  vel  ftigldie  tristitise,  vel  torpentis  Tcrecundia  fberit,  diloamtiB.  '  Hor. 

1. 1.  Od.  27.  ■  Od.  7.  lib.  1.  81 .    Nam  prsesUt  ebrinm  me,  qnam  mortaum,  Joeere.  •  J^hea.  S. 

18.  ser.  19.  In  cap.  6.  •  Lib.  14.  5.  Nihil  pemidoaius  virlbos,  si  modos  absit ;  renenvm.        i*T1ieocri- 

tos.  Idyl.  IS.    Viiio  darl  lastttiam  et  dolorem.  «<ReDodeus.  '  Mercurialls,  consll.  35.  VteuB 

frii^dis  optimum,  et peasfmiim  ferioA  melanchdift.  •  Frrnelhis  (consil.  44  et  46)  vinnro  prohlbet  asefdiram, 
ct  aromata.  *  Modo  jecnr  non  Inccndator. 
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for  such  as  are  cold,  as  most  melancholy  men  are,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
mentioned  in  hot. 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffa  (for  they  use  no  wine)  so  named  of  a 
berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  perhaps  the  same)  which  they  sip  still  of, 
and  sup  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer ;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  coffii- 
houses,  which  are  some  what  like  our  ale-houses  or  taverns ;  and  there  they  sit 
chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together,  be- 
cause they  finde  by  experience  that  kinde  of  drink  so  used  helpeth  digestion, 
and  procureth  alacrity.     Some  of  them  take  opium  to  *his  purpose. 

Borage,  bawme,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of;  Montaltus  (c.  23)  com- 
mends scorzonera  roots  condite.  Garcias  ab  Horto  {plant,  hist,  lib.  2. 
cap,  25)  makes  mention  of  an  hearb  called  datura^  "  which,  if  it  be  eaten, 
for  24  hours  following,  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief  makes  them  incline  to 
laughter  and  mirth  :  and  another  called  bauge,  Uke  in  effect  to  opium,  which 
puts  them  for  a  time  into  a  kinde  of  extasis,  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh. 
One  of  the  Roman  emperours  had  a  seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  ex- 
hilarate himself.  ^Chnstophorus  Ayrerus  prefers  bezoars  stone,  and  the  con- 
fection of  alkermes,  before  other  cordials,  and  amber  in  some  cases.  ^Alkermes 
comforts  the  inner  parts ;  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an  especiall  vertue  against 
all  melancholy  affections;  *i/  refresheth  the  heart,  and  corroborates  the 
whole  body.  ^ Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  winde.  Sec. 
After  a  purge,  3  or  4  gr.  of  bezoar  stone,  and  3  gr.  of  amber  greece,  drunk, 
or  taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched, 
wiU  do  much  good ;  and  the  purge  shall  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed) 
of  the  strength  and  substance  of  the  body. 

R.  confect  AUcermefl  J;  m  Uq>.  Bewou,  3 J. 
SuccinI  albi  subtiliss.  polverlut.  3  JJ.  cum 
Symp.  de  oort.  citii.    flat  electuutam. 

To  bezoars  stone  most  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  '  many  others  ;  it  takes 
away  sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that  useth  it :  I  have  seen  some,  that 
have  been  much  diseased  with  faintness,  swouning,  and  melancholy,  that, 
taking  the  weight  of  three  grains  of  this  stone  in  the  water  of  oxtongue,  have 
been  cured,  Garcias  ab  Horto  brags  how  many  desperate  cures  he  hath  done 
upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone,  when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them. 
But  alkermes  many  except  against ;  in  some  cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good, 
and  of  the  best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France,  which  *Jodocus  Sin- 
cerus  {Jtinerario  Oallia)  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have  no  traveller 
omit  to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  generall  a  medicine  as  the  other.  Fer- 
nelius  (ccmsil,  49)  suspects  alkermes,  by  reason  of  its  heat ;  ^  nothing  (saith  he) 
sooner  exasperates  this  disease,  then  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medi- 
cines, and  would  have  them  for  that  cause  warily  taken,  I  conclude  there- 
fore of  this  and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens  : 
no  remedy  could  be  prescribed  for  it ;  nam  quod  uni  profuit,  hoc  aliis  erat 
exitio :  there  is  no  catholike  medicine  to  be  had :  that  which  helps  one,  is 
pernicious  to  another. 

Diamargaritum  frigidum,  diambra,  diaborayinatum,  electuarium  letti" 
ficans  Oaleni  et  Rhasis,degemmis,diantkos,  diamoschum  dulce  etamarum, 

•  Per  34  boras  sensum  doloris  omnem  tollit,  et  ridere  flult.  *  HUdesheiin,  ■pfdl.  3.  ^  Al- 

kennes  omnia  vitalia  Tiocera  mire  confcwtat.  *  Contra  omnes  melanchoUcoa  affectua  confertj  ao 

oertum  ett  ipsliu  tun  omnes  cordis  et  corporis  Tires  minim  in  modum  refld.  i  Sncdnom  Tero  al- 

Mninram  confortat  Tentrlcalnm,  flatum  discutit,  orinam  moret,  &c.  ■Gardas  ab  Horto,  aroma- 

torn,  lib.  1.  cap.  1ft.  AdversQS  omnes  morboa  melanchoUcos  condudt,  et  Tenenum.  Ego  (Inqnit) 
ntor  in  morUs  melanchoUds,  &c.  et  deploratos  hnins  osn  ad  pristinam  sanitatcm  restitul.  See  mora 
Ib  BaidUnas  book  de  lap.  beioar.  c.  45.  ■Edit.  1<S17.    Monspelii  electuarlnm  fit  pretioaisaimum 

rikenn.    Src.  ^  Nihil   morbnm    hnnc   aeqne  ezasperat,    ac  alimentomm   vel   medlcamcntonim 

ealidlonnB  nsns.     Alkcnnes  ideo  snspcctas  j  et  qnod  s«nel  moneam,  cante  adhibenda  caJida  medlca- 
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electuarium  conciliatoris,  syrupy  cidoniorum  de  pomisy  conserves  of  roses, 
violets,  fumitory,  enula  campana,  satyrion,  limmons,  orange-pills,  condite,  &c. 
have  their  good  use. 

«  Be  Diamoachl  dokia  et  amari,  ana  3  ^. 
Dlabngloaaatit  Aaboraginati,  sacchari  violacel, 
ana,  5).    Misce  com  ayrupo  de  pomis. 

Every  physician  is  full  of  such  receipts  :  one  only  I  will  add  for  the  rareness 
of  it,  which  I  finde  recorded  by  many  learned  authors,  as  an  approved  medi- 
cine against  dotage,  head-melancholy,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take  a 
•  rams  head,  that  never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  ofFat  a  blow,  and  the  horns 
only  taken  away ;  boyl  it  well,  skin  and  wooU  together :  after  it  is  well  sod, 
take  out  the  brains,  and  put  these  spices  to  it,  cinnamome,  ginger,  nutmeg, 
mace,  cloves,  ana  i  ss ;  mingle  the  powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat 
them  in  a  platter  upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  together,  stirring  them  well, 
that  they  do  not  bum  ;  take  h^  it  be  not  overmuch  dried,  or  dryer  then  a 
calves  brains  ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared ;  and  for  Uiree  daies 
give  it  the  patient  fasting,  so  that  he  fast  two  hours  after  it.  It  may  be  eaten 
with  bread,  in  an  eg^  or  broath,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  14  daies  let 
him  use  this  diet,  drink  no  wine,  &c,  Gesner  {hist,  animal,  lib.  1.  pay,  917), 
Caricterms  (pract  cap.  13.  in  Nick,  de  metripay.  129.  latro:  Witenberg. 
edit.  Tubing,  pay.  62)  mention  this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation  : 
he  that  list  may  try  it,  '  and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose  water,  violet  flowers,  bawme,  rosecakes, 
vineger,  &c.  do  much  recreate  the  brains  and  spirits :  according  to  Solomon, 
{Prov.  27. 9),  they  rejoyce  the  hearty  and,  as  some  say,  nourish  :  'tis  a 
question  commonly  controverted  in  our  schools,  an  adores  nut  riant :  let 
Ficinus  (lib,  2.  cap.  18)  decide  it:  8 many  arguments  he  brings  to  prove 
it ;  as  of  Democritus,  that  hved  by  the  smel  of  bread  alone,  applyed  to  his 
nostrils,  for  some  few  daies,  when  for  old  age  he  could  eat  no  meat.  Ferre- 
rius  (lib.  2.  meth.)  speaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of  wine, 
saffron,  &c.  which  he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to 
smell  to,  and  by  it  to  have  done  very  much  good ;  aque  fere  profuisse  olfaciu 
etpotUf  as  if  he  had  given  them  dnnk.  Our  noble  and  learned  lord  ^  Veni- 
1am,  in  his  book  de  vitd  et  morte,  commends  therefore  all  such  cold  smels  as 
any  way  serve  to  refrigerate  the  spirits.  Montanus  (cansil.  31)  prescribes  a 
form,  which  he  would  have  his  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his 
hands.  If  you  will  have  them  spagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  Grol- 
lius,  basil.     Chymica. 

Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  *  of  the  flowers  of  water  lillies^  lettuce^ 
violets^  camomile,  wild  mallows,  wethers  head,  Sfc.  must  be  used  many 
mornings  together.  Montan.  (consil.  31)  would  have  the  head  so  washed 
once  a  week.  Leelius  a  fonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  44,  for  an  Italian  Count 
troubled  with  head  melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which  he  tried, 
J  but  two  alone  which  did  the  cure ;  use  of  whey  made  of  goats  milk,  with 
the  extract  of  hellehor,  and  irriyations  of  the  head  with  water-lillies, 
lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  SfC.  upojt  the  suture  of  the  crown.  Piso  com- 
mends a  rams  lungs  applied  hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  ^  or  s.  young 
lamb  divided  in  the  back,  exenterated,  &c.     All  acknowledge  the  chief  cure 

*  Sckenkhu,  1. 1.    Obsenrat.  de  Maniij  ad  mentia  allenationem,  et  desiplentiam  ritlo  cerebri  obortam, 
In  manuacripto  codlce  Oennanlco»  tale  medicamentum  reperi.  •  Caput  arietis  nondum  expertl  Teoerem, 

OHO  ictn  amputatum,  comlbua  tantum  demotls.  Integrum  cum  lanA  et  pelle  bene  elixabis ;  turn  aperto  ce- 
rebrum eximea,  et  addena  aromata,  &c.  '  Cinla  teatudinis  ustus,  et  vino  potus,  meUuidioUam  curat ;  ^ 
raaura  comu  rhinocerotta,  &c.  Sckenklus.  s  Inatat  in  matrice,  quod  suraum  et  deorsum  ad  odoria  aen- 
aum  pnedpitatur.  ^  Vlcotmt  S.  Albana.  >  Ex  decocto  florum  nyropheae,  lactucs,  violanun,  cha< 
momllie,  aithsett,  cspWiM  renrecum,  &c.  J  Inter  auxilta  multa  adhibita,  duo  visa  sunt  remedium  adferre, 
uaua  aeri  caprini  cum  extracto  taeUeborf,  et  irrlgatlo  ex  lacte  nymph«eso»  violanim,  &c.  autune  corooali 
adhibita:  hia  remediia  aanttatem  prtatinam  adeptua  eat.  ^  Confert  et  pulmo  arietta,  caUdua  agnus  per 
donum  dtriana,  exenteratua,  admotua  alndpiti. 
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to  consist  in  moistening  throughout.  Some,  saith  Laurentius,  use  powders 
and  caps  to  the  brain :  but,  forasmuch  as  such  aromatical  things  are  not  and 
dry,  they  must  be  sparingly  administred. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epithemes,  oyntments,  of 
which  Laurentius  (c.  9.  de  melan.)  gives  examples.  Bruel  prescribes  an 
epitheme  for  the  heart,  of  bugloss,  borage,  water-lilly,  violet  waters,  sweet 
wine,  bawme  leaves,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c. 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oyle,  *in  which  the  seeds  of  cummin, 
me,  carrets,  dill,  have  been  boyled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderfiill  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  admired  by 
"  Oalen,  "Aetius,  Rhasis,  S^c.  of  sweet  water,  in  which  is  boyled  the  leaves  of 
mallows,  roses,  violets,  water-lillies,  wethers  head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camo- 
mile, melilot,  Sec.  Guianer.  (cap.  8.  tract.  15)  would  have  them  used  twice  a 
day,  and  when  they  come  forth  of  the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anointed 
with  oyle  of  almonds,  violets,  nymphsea,  fresh  capon  grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  bom  about,  I  finde  prescribed,  taxed  by  some, 
approved  by  Renodeus,  Platerus,  (amuleta,  inquit,  nan  negligenda)  and 
others ;  look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Albertus,  &c.  Bassardus  Visontinus 
(ani.  philos.)  commends  hypericon,  or  S*.  Johns  wort  gathered  on  a  **  Friday, 
in  the  hour  of  Jupiter,  when  it  comes  to  his  effectual  operation  {that  is,  about 
the  full  moon  in  July) :  so  gathered  and  born,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it 
mightily  helps  this  affection,  and  drives  away  all  phantasticall  spirits. 
pPhiles,  a  Greek  author  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Michael  Paleeologus, 
writes  that  a  sheep  or  kids  skin,  whom  a  wolf  worried,  *»  Hosdus  inhumani  rap- 
tus  abore  lupi,  ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  man,  because  it  causeth 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  not  for  any  fear,  but  a  secret  vertue  which  amulets 
have.  A  ring,  made  of  the  hoofe  of  an  asses  right  fore-foot,  carried  about,  &c. 
I  say  with '  Renodeus,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Piony  doth  cure 
epilepsie;  pretious  stones  most  diseases;  *  a  wolfs  dung,  born  with  one,  helps 
the  colick ;  ^  a  spider  an  ague,  &c.  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time 
not  many  years  since,  at  lindly  in  Lecestershire,  my  fathers  house,  I  first 
observed  this  amulet  of  a  spider  in  a  nut-shell  lapped  in  silke,  &c.  so  applied 
for  an  ague  by  "  my  mother :  whom  although  I  knew  to  have  excellent  skill  in 
chinirgery,  sore  eyes,  aches,  &c.  and  such  experimentall  medicines,  as  all  the 
country  where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to  have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures 
upon  divers  poor  folks,  that  were  otherwise  destitute  of  help—yet,  among  all 
other  experiments,  this,  methought,  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous :  I  could 
see  no  warrant  for  it.  Quid  arane<B  cumfebre  ?  For  what  antipathy  ?  till  at 
length,  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I  do),  I  found  this  very  medicine  in 
Dioscorides,  approved  by  Matthio]us,repeated  by  Aldrovandus,  cap.  de  Araned, 
lib.  de  insectis.  I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  anci  to  give  more  credit 
to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experience.  Such  medi- 
cmes  are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and  charms, 
which  can  do  no  good  at  all,  but  out  of  a  strong  conceipt,  as  Pomponatius 
proves :  or  the  divels  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Correctors  of  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep.     Against  fearfull 

Dreams,  Redness,  8^c 
When  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  alteratives,  averters,  dimi- 
nutives, yet  there  will  be  still  certain  accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended, 

1  Scmliui  cnmioU  ratas,  dand,  anethi  cocta.  >  Lib.  8.  delodt  affect.  ■  Tetrab.  2.  ser.  I. 

cap.  10.  •  Cap.  de  mel.  collecto  die  Vener.  borft  Jovia,  com  ad  energlam  venit.  c.  1.  ad  plenilitnliim 

Jaoi]  tnde  gesta  etcollo  appenaa  hone  affectum  appiimejiirati  et  Amaticos  aplritoa  expeUlt.  Ph. 

de  pvoprletat.  animal.     Oria  a  lupo  correptae  pellem  non  eaae  pro  Indumento  corporia  omrpaiidam  ; 
cordia  enim  palpitationem  ezdtat,  &c.  n  Mart.  'Pbar.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  •  Aetlos,  cap.  81. 

Tet.  3.  aer.  4.  *  Dloacorides,  Ulysaet  Aldrovandua  de  araneA.  *  Mlatresa,  .nflfotby^BtirteBAabe 
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as  waking,  fearfull  dreams,  flushing  in  the  face  to  some,  to  some  ruddi- 
ness, &c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  coDtinuall  cares,  fears,  sorrows,  dry  brains,  is  a 
symptome  that  much  crucifies  melancholy  men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily 
helped,  and  sleep  by  all  means  procured;  which  sometimes  is  a  sufficient 
^remedy  of  it  self  without  any  other  physick.  Sckenkius,  in  his  observations, 
hath  an  example  of  a  woman  that  was  so  cured.  The  means  to  procure  it  are 
inward  and  outward.  Inwardly  taken,  are  simples,  or  compounds ;  simples,  as 
poppy,  nymphsea,  violets,  roses,  lettuce,  mandrake,  henlnme,  nightshoMie  or 
solanum,  saffron,  hemps^,  nutmegs,  willows,  with  their  seeds,  juyce,  decoc- 
tions, distilled  waters,  Sec,  Compounds  are  syrrups,  or  opiats,  syrrup  of  poppy 
violets,  verbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken  with  distilled  waters. 

R.  dlModll  3  j }  dlMcordtt  3  «t;  aquae  lactocs  3  ttJ  ««• 
Mixta  flat  potto,  ad  honun  ■omnl  nimenda. 

Requies  Nickolai,  Pkilonium  Romanunif  triphera  magna^  pilula  de  cyno- 
glossOy  dioscordium,  laudanum  Paracelsi,  opium^  are  in  use,  &c.  Country 
folks  commonly  make  a  posset  of  hempseed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herball  so 
much  discommends:  yet  I  have  seen  the  good  effect;  and  it  may  be  used 
where  better  medicines  are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Paracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  g^ins,  with  a  dram  of 
dioscordium,  which  Oswald.  Crollius  commends.  Opium  it  self  is  most  part 
used  outwardly,  to  smell  to  in  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks 
to  the  same  quantity  ^  for  a  cordiall,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies ;  the  dose  40  or 
50  grains. 

Rulandus  calls  requiem  Nicholai,  ultimatum  refugium^  the  last  refuge ;  but 
of  this  and  the  rest,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  Victorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de 
phrenesi ;  Heurnius,  cap.  de  Manid ;  Hildesheim,  npicil.  4.  de  somno  et  vigil, 
S^c.  Outwardly  used,  as  oyl  of  nutmegs  by  extraction  or  expression,  with 
rosewater,  to  annoint  the  temples,  oyls  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  mandrake,  purs- 
Ian,  violets,  aHtothe  same  purpose. 

Montan.  (consiL  24  Sf  25)  much  commends  odoraments  of  opium,  vineger, 
and  rosewater.  Laurentius  (cap.  9)  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules ;  see 
the  receipts  in  him ;  Codronchus, '  wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Unguentum  Ala,hastntumy  populeum,  are  used  to  anoint  the  temples,  nos- 
trils ;  or,  if  they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  saffron  and  opium.  Take  a  grain  or 
two  of  opium,  and  dissolve  it  with  three  or  four  drops  of  rosewater  in  a  spoon, 
and  after  mingle  with  it  as  much  unguentum  populeum  as  a  nut :  use  it  as 
before :  or  else  take  half  a  dram  of  opium,  unguentum  populeum,  oyl  of  ne- 
nuphar, rose-water,  rose-vineger,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin 
wax  as  a  nut :  annoint  your  temples  with  some  of  it,  ad  hf)ram  somni. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  ^  mandikke, '  henbane,  roses,  made  like  pillows  and 
laid  under  the  patients  head,  are  mentioned  by  ^Cardan  and  Mizaldus :  to 
annoint  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  the  fat  of  a  dormouse,  the  teeth  witheare* 
wax  of  a  dog,  swines  gall,  hares  ears :  charms,  &c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rose-water  and  vineger,  witli 
a  little  womans  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a  rose-cake,  applied  to  both 
temples. 

For  an  emplaster,  take  of  castorium  a  dram  and  half,  of  opium  half  a 
scruple,  mixt  both  together  with  a  little  water  of  life :  make  two  small  plasters 
thereof,  and  apply  them  to  the  temples. 

Rulandus  (cenf.  1.  cur.  17.  cent.  3.  cur.  94)  prescribes  epithemes  and  lotions 

*  Solo  aomno  corata  est  dtra  medlci  auxilium,  fol.  154.  "  Bellonliu,  observat.  1.  8.  c,  1ft.   "j  aaaltwil- 

nem  et  laborea  aalml  toUunt;  Inde  Oardaa  ab  Horto,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  simp.  med.  *  Absynthiom  somnoa 
aUldt  olfftcta.  t  Read  LemnluSt  lib.  her.  bib.  cap.  2.  of  mandrake.  ■  Hyoscyamus  sub  cenricall 

Tlridis.  ■  Plantam  pedis  inangere  piiiguedioe  gUrls  dlcunt  efllcadsslmum,  et  quod  fix  credl  potest, 

tientes  tnunctos  ex  «orditie  aiiritim  canis  somnum  profundumcondliare,  he.    Cardan  dernmm^ra^tat. 
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of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers  of  nympheea,  violet- leaves,  mandrake 
roots,  henbane,  white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxonii,  stillicidia^  or  droppings,  &c. 
Lotions  of  the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said  herbs :  by  these  means,  saith 
Laurentius,  I  think  you  may  procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the 
world.    Some  use  horse-leeches  behinde  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place. 

*»Bayeru8  {lib.  2.  c.  13)  sets  down  some  remedies  against  fearful!  dreams, 
and  such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep.  Baptista  Porta.  {Mag.  nat.  I.  2. 
c  6.)  to  procure  pleasant  dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippo- 
glossa,  or  the  hearb  horsetongue,  bawme,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled  waters 
after  supper,  &c.  Such  men  must  not  eat  beans,  pease,  garlick,  onions, 
cabbidge,  venison,  hare,  use  black  wines ;  or  any  meat  hard  of  digestion  at 
supper,  or  lye  on  their  backs,  &c. 

Rusticus  pudor,  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  colour,  ruddiness, 
are  common  grievances,  which  much  torture  many  melancholy  men :  when 
they  meet  a  man,  or  come  in  ^company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a 
meal,  or  if  they  drink  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet, 
and  sweat,  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  maiors  feast,  prcesertim  si  metus  acces- 
serity  it  exceeds ;  ^  they  think  every  man  observes,  takes  notice  of  it :  and 
fear  alone  will  effect  it,  suspicion  without  any  other  cause.  Sckenkius  {ob- 
$erv.  med.  lib.  1)  speaks  of  a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  duke  of  Savoyes 
court,  that  was  so  much  offended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him,  and 
offered  Biarus,  a  physician,  all  that  she  had,  to  be  cured  of  it.  And  'tis  most 
true,  that  *  Antony  Lodovicus  saith  in  his  book  de  Pudore^  Bashfulness  either 
hurts  or  helps ;  such  men  I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or 
fear,  '  Felix  Plater  prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it : 
idpopulus  curat  scilicet  !  as  a  k  worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine  in  like  case,  complaining  without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red, 
what  matter  is  it  ?  make  light  of  it ;  who  observes  it  ? 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals,  (as  **  Jobertus  observes,  med.pract.  I.  I.e.  7) 
after  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  (for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  tlie  face, 
or  if  they  do  nothing  at  all,  especially  women  (he  would  have  them  let  blood 
in  both  arms,  flrst  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  daies  between,  if  blood 
abound,  to  use  frictions  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of 
them,  because  of  that  consent  which  is  betwixt  the  head  and  the  feet;  ^  and 
withall  to  refrigerate  the  face,  by  washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar, 
lettuce,  lovage  waters,  ^nd  the  like :  but  the  best  of  all  is  that  lac  virginalCt  or 
strained  liquor  of  litargy.  It  is  diversly  prepared;  by  Jobertus  thus;  R  lithar. 
argent,  unc :  j.  cerussa  candidissima  J jjj .  caphurce  9 j j .  Dissolvantur  aquarum 
solani,  lactuoBy  et  nenupharis,  ana,  unc.  jjj.  aceti  vinialbi.  unc.jj.  Aliquot 
horas  resideat ;  deinde  transmit fatur  perphilt.  Aqua  servetur  in  vase  vitreOy 
ac  ed  ins  terve  fades  quotodie  irroretur.  J  Quercetan  (spagir.  phar,  cap.  6.) 
commends  the  water  of  frogs  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  face.  ^  Crato  {consil. 
283  Scoltzii)  would  fain  have  them  use,  all  summer,  the  condite  flowers  of  suc- 
cory, strawberry  water,  roses  (cupping-glasses  are  good  for  the  time,  consil.  286. 
et  286)  and  to  defecate  impure  blood  with  the  infusion  of  sene,  savory,  bawme 
urater.  '  Hollerius  knew  one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  succory  boyled,  and 
drunk  for  five  months,  every  morning  in  the  summer. 

"  It  is  good  overnight  to  annoint  the  face  with  hares  blocfd,  and  in  the 

^  V«iil  DMcnin  lib.  *  Aut  si  qnld  incaotios  exdd«rit,  aut,  &c.  *  Nam,  quft  parte  paror,  simnl  eat 

pudor  additna  llli.    StaAiua.         !«Oty8lppoDenata  medicns;  pudor  aat  JnTat  aut  bedit.  'Dementia 

alienat.  s  M.  Doctor  Aahworth.  ^  Fadea  noonuiUa  maxime  calet  mbetoue  si  ae  pauluhim  exer- 

cnerlnt :  nonnullla  qnlesccntibns  Idem  accidit,  feminla  praeaertlm ;  caoaaa  qiddquid  fenrldum  aut  haUtuoaum 
flaoffuinem  &dt.  'Interim  Caciel  proapldendnm,  ut  Ipsa  re/Hgeretur ;  titnunque  pnestablt  fireqnena 

potio  ez  aquA  rosamm,  ylolarum,  nenimnarls,  Stc.  i  Ad  fecid  mborem  aqua  spermatis  rananmi.  ^  Rccte 
vtantar  in  natate  florlbua  dchorU  aacc&aro  condltla,  rel  aaccharo  roaaceo,  &c.  <  Solo  nan  decocti  dduMrH. 
«  UtBa  imprimia  noctn  fisdem  llUnire  aangafne  leporino,  et  mane  aquA  fVagoruro,  vel  aqu&  florlbns  nHiwtl 
cmn  sneco  Umonnm  diatlllato  ablnert.  r^  ^^  r^  i  ^ 
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morning  to  wash  it  with  strawberry  and  cowslip  water,  the  juyce  of  distil'd 
lemmons,  juyce  of  cowcurabers,  or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons^  or  kernels  of 
peaches  beaten  small,  or  the  roots  of  aron,  and  mixt  with  wheat  bran  to  bake 
It  in  an  oven,  and  to  crumble  it  in  strawbury  water,  »  or  to  put  fresh  cheese 
curds  to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth,  with  sweating 
or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions  and  actions,  as  laughing,  &c. 
strong  drink,  and  drink  very  little,— <>  one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that 
about  the  midst  of  their  meal ;  avoid  at  all  times  mdurate  salt,  and  especially 
spice  and  windy  meat. 

P  Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  nobleman  his  pa- 
tient, to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  chesnuU  It 
is  made  of  sugar,  as  that  of  quinces.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle 
before  meat,  by  the  same  author,  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked 
apple  some  advise,  or  of  a  preserved  quince,  comminseed  prepared  with 
meat  instead  of  salt,  to  keep  down  fumes :  not  to  study  or  to  be  intentive 
after  meals. 

R.  Noclonim  penic.  ■eminli  meloanm,  um,  one.  3  «r. 
aqiui  fragoram  1.  j).    Mlace  :  otatur  mane. 

^To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.  For  die  other 
kinde  of  ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  &c.  because  it 
pertains  not  to  my  subject,  I  will  not  meddle  with  it.  I  refer  you  to  Cratos 
Counsels,  Amoldus  {lib,  1.  breviar.  cap.  39.  1),  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus 
€le  Fucoy  lib.  31.  observ.  2)  to  Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Ulmus,  Randoletius, 
Heumius,  Menadous,  and  others,  that  have  written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptomes  of  headach,  palpitation  of  heart, 
vertigo f  deliquium^  Sfc.  which  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  they 
are  copiously  handled  apart  in  every  physician,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

MEMB.  II. 
Cure  of  Melancholy  over  all  the  Body. 
Where  the  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body  with  the  brain, 
'  it  is  best  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The  Greeks  prescribe  the  •  median  or 
middle  vein  to  be  opened,  and  so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away,  as  the 
patient  may  well  spare ;  and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough. 
The  Arabians  hold  it  fittest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm,  on  which  side  there  is 
more  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head :  if  black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on ; 
if  it  be  clear  and  good,  let  it  be  instantly  suppressed,  *  because  the  malice  of 
melancholy  is  much  corrected  by  the  goodness  of  the  blood.  If  the  parties 
strength  will  not  admit  much  evacuation  in  this  kinde  at  once,  it  must  be 
assayed  again  and  again :  if  it  may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from  the  arm, 
it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees  and  ancles,  especially  to  such  men  or 
women  whose  heemrods  or  months  have  been  stopped.  "If  the  malady 
continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part  in  the  fore-head,  and  to  virgins 
in  the  ancles,  which  are  melancholy  for  love-matters;  so  to  widows  that 
are  much  grieved  and  troubled  with  sorrow  and  cares :  for  bad  blood 
flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  minde.  The  heemrods  are  to  be 
opened  with  «n  instrument  or  horse- leeches,  &c.  See  more  in  Montaltus, 
cap.  29.  "  Sckenkius  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  cured  by  an  acci- 
dentall  wound  in  his  thigh:    much   bleeding  freed  him  from   melancholy. 

■  Utile  nibenti  (kdei  caseum  receotem  Imponere.  •  Conall.  21.  lib.    Unlco  yini  hanttu  ait  contentus. 

9  Idem,  conail.  28S.  ScoltiU.  Landatur  conditoa  rote  canine  fhicttu  ante  prandiuin  et  coenam  ad  magol. 
tudinem  castanec.  Decoctnm  radlcum  lonchi,  al  ante  dbom  lamatur,  valet  plarimmn.  «  Cncurbit,  ad 
acairalaa  appodtiB.         '  Piao.         ■  Mediana  pne  caeteris.  *  Sued  melancboUd  malltla  a  nngaints  bo- 

nitate  eonitlitar.  "  Peraeverante  ntalo,  ex  quAcunque  partis  sanguis  detraht  debet.  ^  Observat.  fol .  1 54 
Curatus  ex  vnlnere  in  crure  ob  cruorem  amlssum. 
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Diet,  diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before,  intermixt  as 
occasion  serves ;  ^  all  their  study  must  be  to  make  a  melancholy  man  fat  j 
and  then  the  cure  is  ended,     Diuretica,  or  medicines  to  procure  urine,  are 

Erescribed  by  some  in  this  kinde,  hot  and  cold  :  hot,  where  the  heat  of  the 
ver  doth  not  forbid ;  cold,  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  is  very  great. 
'Amongst  hot  are  pafsely  roots,  lovage,  fennel,  &c.  cold,  melonseeds,  &c. 
with  whey  of  goats  mOk,  which  is  the  common  conveigher. 

To  purge  and  purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory,  sena,  endive,  carduus 
benedictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maidenhair,  fnmatory,  bugloss,  borage,  &c.  with 
their  juyce,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  syrrups,  &c, 

Oswaldus  CroUius  (basil.  Chym,)  much  admires  salt  of  corals  in  this  case  ; 
and  Aetius  {tetrabib.ser,  2.  cap,  1 14)  hieram  Archigenis,  which  is  an  excellent 
medicine  to  purify  the  blood:  for  all  melancholy  affections ,  falling  sickness^ 
none  to  be  compared  to  it, 

MEMB.  III. 
SuBSECT  I. — Cure  of  Hypochondriacall  Melancholy, 
In  this  cure,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectification  of  those 
six  non-naturall  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus  (consil,  27) 
enjoyns  a  French  nobleman,  ^  to  have  an  especiall  care  ofity  without  which 
all  other  remedies  are  in  vain.  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the 
patients  body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and 
spleen  to  the  stomack  and  his  vessels,  then,  '  to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner 
vein  of  either  arm,  some  sav  the  salvatella  :  and,  if  the  malady  be  continuate, 

•  to  open  a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  must 
be  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  as  to  the 
heart  and  brain.  To  comfort  the  ^stomack,  and  inner  parts  against  winde 
and  obstructions,  by  Aretseus,  Galen,  Aetius,  Aurelianus,  &c.  and  many 
later  writers,  are  still  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury,  penny- 
royall,  betony  sod  in  whey,  and  daily  drunk  :  many  have  been  cured  by  this 
medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Alpinus,  and  some  others,  as  much  magnifie  the  water  of  Nilus 
against  this  malady,  an  especiall  good  remedy  for  windie  melancholy.  For 
which  reason,  behke,  Ptolomeeus  Philadelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter 
Berenice  to  the  King  of  Assyria,  (as  Celsus,  lib.  2.  records)  magnis  impensis 
Nili  aquam  afferrijussit,  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nilus  to  be 
carried  with  her,  and  ^ve  command,  that,  during  her  life,  she  should  use  no 
other  drink.  I  finde  mose  that  commend  use  of  apples,  in  splenetick  and  this 
kinde  of  melancholy,  (lambswool  some  call  it)  which,  howsoever  approved, 
must  certainly  be  corrected  of  cold  rawness  and  winde. 

Codronchus  (in  his  book  de  sale  absin.)  magnifies  the  oyl  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood above  all  other  remediesy^  which  works  better  and  speedier  then  any 
simple  whatsoever,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  those  fulsome  decoc- 
tions and  infusions,  which  must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity.  This 
alone,  in  a  small  measure  taken,  expels  winde,  and  that  most  forcibly , moves 
urine,  cleanseth  the  stomack  of  all  gross  humours,  crudities,  helps  appetite, 

wstndhim  tit  omne  ot  melancfaoUcos  impfngnetar:  ez  quo  enim  pingaes  et  caniosi,  ilUco  uni  sunt. 

*  HUdeshdm,  ipidl.  2.  Inter  odida  radix  petrotdinl,  apil,  foenicoli ;  Inter  fHgida  erouldo  semlnls 
yn^|m>mn  cum  lero  caprino,  quod  est  commone  Tehiculnm.  s  Hoc  umun  pnemoneo,  domine,  ut  sii 
'^^Mgtpy  drca  victum ;  sine  quo  csetera  remedla  ftrustn  adhlbentur.  '  LanrenthiB  cap.  16.  Evnl- 
aionia  grati&»  venam  intemam  alterlui  brachU  secamus.  *  81  patinax  morbus,  renam  fronte  aecabin 
Bruell.  ^Ego  mw^jf**^  curam  stomadio  delegabo.  Octa.  Horatlanus,  lib.  2.  c.  6.  «Cltius  et 
«fficachu  fuaa  virt»  exercet,  quam  lolent  decocta  ac  diluta  in  quantttate  mnltA,  et  magnA  cum  anu- 
mentlnm  molesUA,  desumpta.  Flatua  blc  sal  efficadter  dJnipat,  urlnam  movet,  humorea  crasaoa 
abatergity  stomachum  egregle  confortat,  croditatem,  nauseam,  appetentkun  mimm  in  modum 
renorat,  &c. 
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^c,  Arnoldus  hath  a  wormwood  wine  which  he  would  have  used,  which  every 
Pharmacopoeia  speaks  of. 

Diminutives  and  purgers  may  ^  be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera,  manna',  cassia, 
which  Montanus  (connl,  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot)  in  this  kind  prefers  before 
all  other  simples :  *  and  these  must  be  often  used,  still  abstaining  from  those 
which  are  more  violent,  lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomctck,  S^c.  and  the 
mischief  by  that  means  be  increased;  though,  in  some  physicians,  I  finde  very 
strong  purgers,  hellebor  it  self,  prescribed  in  this  affection.  If  it  long  continue, 
vomits  may  be  taken  after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procured  with  warm 
water,  oxymel,  &c.  now  and  then.  Fuchsius  (cap,  33)  prescribes  hellebor ; 
but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I  have  often  warned,  of  hot  medicines, 
^because  (as  Salvianus  adds)  drought  follows  heat,  which  increaseth  the  dis- 
ease :  and  yet  Baptista  Sylvaticus  (con^rov.  32)  forbids  cold  medicines,  s  be- 
cause they  increase  obstructions,  and  other  bad  sy  nip  tomes.  But  this  varies 
as  the  parties  do ;  and  'tis  not  easie  to  determine  which  to  use.  ^  The  stomach 
most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot ;  scarce  therefore  (which 
Montanus  insinuates,  consiL  229,  for  the  Earl  of  Monfort)  can  you  help  the 
one,  and  not  hurt  the  other :  much  discretion  must  be  used ;  take  no  physick 
at  all,  he  concludes,  without  great  need.  Leelius  Eugubinus,  consiL  77  for  an 
hypochondriacall  German  prince,  used  many  medicines ;  but  it  was  after  sig- 
nified  to  him  in  ^  letters,  that  the  decoction  of  china  and  sassafras,  arid  salt 
of  sassafras,  wrought  him  an  incredible  good.  In  his  108.  cofisult,  he  used 
as  happUy  the  same  remedies.  This,  to  a  third,  might  have  been  poison,  by 
overheating  his  Uver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts,  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordonius,  Massaria, 
Mercatus,  Johnson,  &c.  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  others,  I  will  not 
omit,  cited  by  Hildesheim,  spiciL  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaccus,  and  out  of  the 
authority  of  Benevenius.  Aiitony  Benevenius,  in  an  hypochondriacall  passion, 
^  cured  an  exceeding  great  swelling  of  the  spleen,  unth  capers  alone,  a  meat 
befitting  that  infirmity,  and  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  a  smiths  forge  ; 
by  this  physich  he  helped  a  sich  man,  whom  all  other  physicians  had  forsaken, 
that  for  seven  yeers  had  been  splenetick.  And  of  such  force  is  tliis  water, 
^  that  such  creatures  asdrinkofit,  have  commonly  little  or  no  spleen.  See  more 
excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him,  and  *  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a  great 
pnagnifier  of  this  medicine.  This  chalybs  praparatus,  or  steel-drink,  is  much 
likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sennertus  (/.  I, part.  2.  cap.  12), 
and  admired  by  J.  Ceesar  Claudinus  {Respons.  29) :  he  cals  steel  the  proper 
™  alexipharmacum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it :  look  for  receipts  iu 
them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  scoure  the 
mesaraick  veins ;  and  they  are  either  to  open  or  provoke  urine.  You  can 
open  no  place  better  then  the  hemrods,  which  if  by  horse-leeches  they  he 
made  tofiow,  ^  there  may  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,  as  Plater  holds. 
Salust.  Salvian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this :  and,  by  his  ex- 
perience in  an  hospitall  which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad  and  melancholy 
men  worse  for  other  blood-letting.  Lauren  tins  (cop.  15.)  cals  this  of  horse- 
leeches a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the  spleen  and  mesaraick  membrane.  Only 
Montanus  (consiL  241)  is  against  it;  ^to  other  men  (saith  he)  this  opening 

*  Flio  Altomanu.  Laarentiiu,  c.  16.  •  HIb  otendum  weplaa  itermtii ;  a  vehemenUoriboa  semper  abetl- 
nendum,  ne  ventrem  ezuperent.  '  Lib.  2.  cap.  1 .  QuonUun  caliditate  coi\)ancta  est  sicdtas,  qiue  malum 
aoget.  s  Quisqois  Mgldls  auxiliis  hoc  morbo  osos  ftierit,  is  obstracUonem  aliaqne  symptomata 

augebit.  *■  Ventriculua  pleromque  firigidns,  hepar  calldum  :  qoomodo  ergo  TenUicnhim  calefl^iet,  rel 

reMgerabIt  hepar,  sine  alterius  mazimo  detrimento?  'Significatom  per  literas,  incredlbllem  utiUtatem 
ex  decocto  chine,  et  sassafras  percepisse.  J  Tumorem  splenis  incurabilem  soUl  cappari  cnrsHt,  dbo  tall 
segrltodlni  aptissimo,  soloque  usu  aqute,  in  qa&  fkber  fenaiins  saepe  candens  fierrum  exstinxerat.  See. 
^  Animalia  qua  apud  hos  fiabros  edncantur,  exiguos  habent  Uenes.  >  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  ■  Oontfaiaiis 

^Jns  xisns  semper  fieUcem  in  egris  finem  est  aasequutns.  ■  Si  hamorrhtrtdes  fluxeruit,  noUnm  praestaattna 
esaet  remeditun,  ann  sanguisagls  admotis  provocari  poterunt.  Obsenrat.  lib.  1.  pro  hypoc  legolelo. 
*  Aliis  apertio  luec  In  hoc  morbo  ridetur  utllissiraa ;  mihi  non  admodum  probatnr,  qnia  suncafnem  temiem 
Bttrahlt.  et  crassum  relinqnit.  Digitized  by  V^OOylC 
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of  the  heemrods  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  approve 
of  it,  because  it  drawes  away  the  thinnest  blood,  and  leaves  the  thickest  behind, 

Aetius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend  diureticks,  or 
such  things  as  provoke  urine,  as  annlseeds,  dil,  fennel,  germander,  ground 
pine,  sod  in  water,  or  drunk  in  powder :  and  yet  p  P.  Bayerus  is  against 
them ;  and  so  is  HoHerius :  all  melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such 
things  as  provoke  urine,  because  by  them  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is  evacuated^ 
the  thicker  matter  remains. 

Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavelius  {lib,  3.  consiL  38,  for  a  youne 
nobleman)  esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place ;  and  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
(Panth,  lib,  1.  cap,  16)  is  a  great  approver  of  them.  *>/  have  found  (saith  be) 
by  experience,  that  many  hypochondriacall  melancholy  men  have  been  cured 
by  the  sole  use  of  clysters ;  receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odoraments,  prescribed 
for  the  head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  liver,  spleen,  stomack, 
hypoohondries,  &c.  '  In  crudity  (saith  Piso)  His  good  (o  binde  the  stomack 
hard,  to  hinder  winde  and  to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak  :  use  the  same  cordials  as  before.  In 
this  kinde  of  melancholy,  some  prescribe  treacle  in  winter,  especially  before 
or  after  purges,  'or  in  the  spring,  as  Avicenna,  ^Trincavelius,  mithridate ; 
"  Montaltus,  piony  seeds,  unicorns  horn ;  os  de  corde  cervi,  Sfc, 

Amongst  topicks  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more  precious  than  baths : 
but  of  them  I  have  spoken.  Fomentations  to  the  hypochondries  are  very  good , 
of  wine  and  water,  in  which  are  sod  southernwood,  melilot,  epithyme,  mugwoit, 
sena,  polypody,  as  also  -^cerots,  ^plaisters,  liniments,  oyntments  for  the 
spleen,  Uver  and  hypochondries,  of  which  look  for  examples  in  Laurentius, 
Jobertus,  {lib,  3.  cap,  1.  pra,  med,)  Montanus  {consil,  231),  Montaltus  {cap, 
33),  Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  Faventinus.  And  so  of  epithemes,  digestive  pow- 
ders, bags,  oils,  Octavius  Horatianus  {lib,  2,c,5)  prescribes  caustic  cataplasms, 
or  dry  purging  medicines ;  Piso,  ^dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oil  of  rue,  applied 
at  certain  times  to  the  stomack,  to  the  metaphrene,  and  part  of  the  back  which 
is  over  against  the  heart ;  Aetius  sinapisms.  Montaltus  {cap,  35.)  would  have 
the  thighs  to  be  ^  cauterized ;  Mercurialis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees ; 
Leelius  Eugubjnus  {cons,  77.  for  an  hypochondriacall'  Dutchman)  will  have 
the  cautery  made  in  the  right  thigh ;  and  so  Montanus,  consil,  55,  The 
same  Montanus  {consil,  34)  approves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or  hinder  parts 
of  the  head.  Bemardus  Patemus  (in  Hildesheim,  spicil,  2)  would  nave 
'issues  made  in  both  the  thighs :  •I-od.  Mercatus  prescribes  them  neer  the 
spleen,  aut  prope  ventriculi  regimen,  or  in  either  of  the  thighs.  Li^tures, 
frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or  about  the  belly,  without  scarification, 
(which  **  FeUx  Platerus  so  much  approves)  may  be  used  as  before. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Correctors  to  expell  winde,  against  costiveness,  SfC, 

In  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  one  of  the  most  offensive  symptomes  is  winde, 
which,  as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath  great  need  to  be  corrected  and 
expeUed.  The  medicines  to  expell  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly. 
Inwardly,  to  expell  winde,  are  simples  or  compounds ;  simples  are  herbs,  roots, 
&c.  as  galanga,  gentian,  angelica,  enula,  calamus  aromaticus,  valerean,  zeodoti, 
iris,  condit-ginger,  aristolochy,  cicliminus,  china,  dittander,  pennyroyall,  rue, 
calamint,bay-berries,andbay-leaves,betany,rosemary,hysope,8abine,centaury, 

p  Lib.  3.  cvp,  18.  Omnei  meUnchoUd  debent  omittere  nrinttin  provocantla,  qtionlam  per  ea  educitnr 
nd>Ul0,  ei  renuuict  crastum.  «  Ego  Experientli  probayl,  mnlUM  hypochondrlacos  solo  naa  dysteram 

ftilwi  laiiatM.  '  In  cmdltate  opUmiiin»  ▼entriciuiun  arcUot  alUgari.  •  3 1.  therUcse,  vere  pre- 

Mrtlm  cC MItte.  *Coiia.l3. 1.1.  "Cap.  88.         *  Triiic«?elhu, consil.  16.    Cerotam pro Moe me. 

tenebotteoadjacoroptlnraiii.  *  Emplastra  pro  aplaie.    Femel.  oontU.  4ft.  *  Dropax  e  pice . 

II  ei  oleo  mtaoee  aflgatur  Tentrlcalo,  et  tot!  metapbrenl.  r  Canteria  cntrfbiM  braata.  ■  Fonta- 

B  itet  utroqiie  crure.        •  Ub.  1.  c.  17.         ^  De  mentis  alfenat.  c.  S.    Flatus  egregle  discuthint,  mate- 
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mint,  camomile,  sieechas,  agnus  casttis,  broom-fkywres,  origan,  orang  pills,  &c. 
Spices,  as  saffron,  cinnamome,  bezoar  stone,  myirhe,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper, 
cloves,  ginger,  seeds  of  annis,  fennel,  amni,  cary,  nettle,  rue,  &c.  Jumper 
berries,  granaparadisa: — compounds,  diani3um,diagalangay  diaciminum,  dia- 
calaminth,  electuarium  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  laxativa,pulvis  adjkitus, 
antid.  Florent,  pulvis  carminattvus,  aromaticum  rosatum,  treacle,  mithridate, 
Sfc,  This  one  caution  of  ^Gualter  Bruell  is  to  be  observed  in  the  administring  of 
these  hot  medicines  and  dry,  that^  whilst  they  covet  to  expell  windey  they  do  not 
in/lame  the  blood,  and  increase  the  disease.  Sometimes  (as  he  saith)  medicines 
must  more  decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  circumstances  may 
require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or  cold. 

Outwardly  taken,  to  expell  winde,  are  oils,  as  of  camomile,  rue,  baies,  &c, 
fomentations  of  the  hypochondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyall, 
rue,  bay-leaves,  cummin,  &c.  bags  of  camon>ile  flowres,  anniseed,  cummin, 
bayes,  rue,  wormwood,  ointments  of  the  oil  of  spikenard;  wormwood,  rue,  &c. 
^Aretaeus  prescribes  cataplasms  of  camomile-flowres,  fenneU,  aniseeds,  cummin, 
rosemary,  wormwood-leaves,  &c. 

*  Cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  hypocondries,  without  scarification,  do 
wonderfully  resolve  winde.  Femelhis  {consil.  43)  much  approves  of  them  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  belly :  ^  Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerfull  remedy, 
and  testifies  moreover,  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seen 
suddenly  eased  by  them.  Julius  Ceesar  Claudinus  {respons.  med,  resp,  33) 
admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he  calls  (out  of  Galen)  «a  kinde  of 
enchantment,  they  cause  such  present  help. 

Empiricks  have  a  myriade  of  medicines,  (as  to  swallow  a  bullet  of  lead,  &c.) 
which  I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusitanus  {cent.  4.  curat.  54),  for  an  hypo- 
chondriacaU  person  that  was  extreamly  tormented  with  winde,  prescribes  a 
strange  remeay.  Put  a  pair  of  bellows  end  into  a  clyster  pipe ;  and,  applying 
it  into  the  fundament,  open  the  bowels,  so  draw  forth  the  winde :  natura  non 
cuimittit  vacuum.  He  vants  that  he  was  the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and, 
by  means  of  it,  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man.  Of  the  cure  of  this  flatuous 
melancholy,  read  more  in  Fienus  defiatibus,  cap.  26,  et  passim  alias. 

Against  head-ach,  vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of  the  stomack  to 
molest  the  head,  read  Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  and  others. 

If  costiveness  o^nd  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  species,  H  b  to  be 
corrected  with  suppositories,  clysters,  or  lenitives,  powder  of  sene,  condite 

prunes,  &C.  R.  Elect.  lenit.esaccon»«r.umJJ.inisGe. 

Take  as  much  as  a  nutmeg  at  a  time,  half  an  hour  before  dinner  or  supper, 
OT pil.  mastichin.  3  i.  in  six  pills,  a  pill  or  two  at  a  time.  See  more  in  Men 
tan.  consil.  229 ;  Hddesheim,  spicil.  2.  P.  Cnemander  and  Montanus  coi^h 
mend  ^Cyprian  turpentine,  which  they  would  have  familiarly  taken,  to  thw^ 
quantity  of  a  small  nut,  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner  and  supper,  twice 
or  thrice  a  week,  if  need  be ;  for,  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it 
clears  the  stomack,  opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  the  liver,  provokes  urine. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to  the  cure  of  melan- 
choly, which,  if  they  be  used  aright,  no  doubt  may  do  much  good.  Si  non  levando, 
saltern  leniendo  valent  pecuUaria  bene  sefecta,  saith  Bessardus ;  a  good  choice 
of  particular  receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one,  but  all  or 
most,  as  occasion  serves.     Et,  qua  non  prosunt  singula,  multajuvant. 

•GaTendum  hic  dlUffenter  a  multum  calefadentibns  atqoe  ezBlcctntibaf,  shre  alimente  fuerint  ]uec»  «1t^ 
medicaxnenta :  noonulU  enim,  at  venttMitates  et  rugitus  oompescant,  hi^asmodl  utentes  medicamoitia,  pla* 
rimum  peccant,  mori>ura  sic  augentea  :  debent  enim  medicamenta  declinare  ad  oaUdum  vel  DrigklaBi,  ve- 
cnndam  ejdgentiam  clrcumataatlanun,  vel  ut  patiens  iodii^at  ad  cal.  et  frigid.  <>  Cap.  5.  IHk  7.  *  Pi»o* 
Brad.  Mire  fiataa  reaolTit.  ^  Lib.  I.  c.  17.    Nonnulloe  pnetenaiooe  ventria  deploratoa  iUico  raetltuios 

hia  videmna.  t  Velut  iacaataxnentum  qooddam  ex  tatuoso  apirltn  dolorein  ortom  leraat.  ■>  TereMn- 
thum  Cypriam  habeant  famillarem  ;  ad  qnantitatem  deglutiant  nucis  parvn,  tribus  horis  ante  prandium  tvI 
c<enain,  ter  singulis  septimanis,  prout  expedire  videbitur ;  nam,  pra>terqnam  quod  alviiin  mpUe|n  efficit, 
obstmctiones  aperit,  ventriculum  purgat,  urinam  provwat,  hepar  mundlftcaLzed  by  vaOOV  Ic 
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'Preface  or  Introduction.     Subtect.  1. 

Loves  definition,  pedegree,  object,  fair,  amiable,  gracious  and  pleasant,  from  which 
beauty,  grace,  which  all  desire  and  love,  parts  affected. 
/  Natural,  in  things  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  elements ;  and  with 
life,  as  vegetal,  vine  and  elm,  sympathy,  antipathy,  &c. 
Sensible,  as  of  beasts,  for  pleasure,  preservation  of  kind,  mutual  agreement, 
custome,  bringing  up  together,  &c. 

Profit-  r  Health,  wealth,  honor,  we  love  our  benefao- 
able,  <  tors :  nothing  so  amiable  as  profit,  or  that 
£ftf^.  1.    I,     which  hath  a  shew  of  commodity. 

'  Things  without  life,  made  by  art,  pictures,  sports, 
games,  sensible  objects,  as  hanks,  hounds, 
horses.  Or  men  themselves  for  similitude  of 
manners,  natural  affection,  as  to  friends,  chil- 
dren, kinsmen,  &c.  for  glory,  such  as  com- 
mend us. 

(Before    marriage,  as  Heroical,  Mel. 
Sect.  2.  vide  qp 
Or  after  marriage,  as  Jealousie,  Sect. 
3.  vide  ^ 
r  Fucate  in  shew,  by  someerror  or  hypocrisie ;  some 
<      seem  and  are  not ;  or  truly  for  vertue,  hones- 
t     ty,  good  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  &c. 
Common  good,  our  neighbour,  country,  friends,  which  is 
charity ;  the  defect  of  which  is  cause  of  much  discontent 
and  melancholy. 

or  \  In  excess,  vide  U. . 

4.  /In 


^  Simple, 
which 
hath  3 
objects, 
as  If.  1. 


Pleasant, 
Sube.  2. 


Honest, 
Sub9.3. 


God,  Sect. 


I  defect,  vide  cb . 


heroical 
orLove- 
Melan-  i 
qholy,  in 
fvhich 
.'on- 


Mixtof 
all  three, 
which 
extends 
'^  to  If.  3. 
(Memb.  1. 

His  pedegree,  power,  extent  to  vegetals  and  sensible  creatures,  as  well  as  men, 

to  spirits,  divels,  &c. 
His  name,  definition,  object,  part  affected,  tyranny. 

^    Stars,  temperature,  Ml  dyet,   place,  country,   clime,  condition, 
idlenesss,  S,  1. 

Natural  allurements,  and  causes  of  love,  as  beauty,  its  praise,  how 
it  alluretii. 

Comeliness,  grace,  resulting  from  the  whole  or  some  parts,  as 
face,  eyes,  hair,  hands,  &c.  Sub»,  2. 

Artificial  allurements,  and  provocations  of  lust  and  love,  gestures, 
apparel,  dowry,  mony,  9cc. 

Quaet.  Whether  beauty  owe  more  to  Art  or  Nature  ?  Sube.  3. 
Opportunity  of  time  and  place,    conference,  discourse,   musick, 
singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  lascivious  objects,  familiarity,  gifts, 
promises,  8cc.  Sube.  4. 
V    Bawds  and  Philters,  Subs.  5. 

Dryness,  paleness,  leanness,  waking,  sighing,  &c. 
Quaest.    An  detur  puisne  amatorius  f 

r     Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anxiety,  &c. 

^^        t    Bad,  as  ^      An  hell,  torment,  fire,  blindness,  &c. 

Of  mind    (        or        L     Dotage,  slavery,  neglect  of  business. 

I  Good  as-f      Spruceness,  neatness,  courage,  aptness  to 
I  '      \  learn  musick,  singing,  dancing,  poetry,  &c. 

Prognosticks ;  Despair,  madness,  phrensie,  death,  Menib.  4. 

I      By  labour,  diet,  physick,  abstinence.  Subs.  1. 
To  withstand  the  b^nnings,  avoid  occasions,  fair  and  foul  means, 
change  of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  inventions,  discommend  the 
former,  bring  in  another.  Subs.  2. 
^^.%«    X       By  good  counsel,  persuasion,  from  future  miseries,  inconveniences. 


; 


Causes 
Memb.2. 


Symp- 
tomes  or 
signs 
Memb.Z.^ 


Of 


body  I 


Memb.  5. 


&c.  5'.  3. 

By  philters,  magical,  and  poetical  cures,  S.  4.     ^ed  by  vjOOQIC 
To  let  them   have   their   desire   disputed  pro  and  con.     Imiiede- 

ments  removed,  reasons  for  it.  Subs,  5. 
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Hit  AMM,  definition,  exta&t,  tyranny,  Mmml,  1 . 

Improper 

or 
Proper 

r     In  the  par- 
I  ties  tbemselvei, 


Ditlsion, 

iBqulTO- 

cationi, 

kinds, 

Suba.l. 


Causes, 
Sect.  2. 


From  others 


Caret, 
Mmb.4 


«iQ 


I 


r  To  many  beasts ;  as  swans,  cocks,  bulls. 

i  To  kings  and  princes,  of  their  subjects,  successors. 

I  To  friends,  parents,  tutors  over  their  children  or  otherwise. 

{Before  marriage,  corrivals,  &c. 
After,  as  in  this  place  our  present  subject. 
Idleness,  impotency  in  one  party, melancholy,  long  absence. 
They  have  been  naaght  themselves.     Hard  usage,  un* 
kindness,  wontonness,  inequality   of  years,  persons, 
fortunes,  Sic 
Outward  inticements  and  provocations  of  others. 
Symptomes,    f  Fear,sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  strange  actions,  gestures,  looks, 
Memi,  2.        \     speeches,  locking  up,  outrages,  severe  laws,  prodigious  tryals,  &o. 
Prognosticks  f  Despair,  madness  to  make  away  themselves, 
Mtmb,  3.        \     and  others. 

By  avoiding  occasions,  always  busie,  never  to  be  idle. 

By  good  counsel,  advice  of  friends,  to  contemn  or  dissemble  it, 

8Mb9.  1. 

By  prevention  before  marriage.    Platos  communion. 

To  marry  such  as  are  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  beauty,  of  Hke  con* 

ditions,  &c. 
^  Of  a  good  family,  good  education.    To  use  them  well.  Subt,  2. 

/A  proof  that  there  is  such  a  species  of  melancholy,  name,  object  God,  what 
his  beauty  is,  how  it  allureth,  part  and  parties  ailected,  superstitiousr 
idolaters,  prophets,  hereticks,  &c.  Sub8. 1. 

{The  divels  allurements,  false  miracles,  priests  for 
their  gain.     Polftitians  to  keep  men  in  obedience, 
bad  instructors,  blind  guides, 
from  them-  J  Simplicity,  fear,  ignorance,  solitariness,  melancholy, 
selves.     \     curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  decayed  image  of  God. 
^Zeal  without  knowledge,   obstinacy,  superstition, 
I      strange  devotion,  stupidity,  corfidence,  stiff  de- 
I      fence  of  their  tenents,  mutual  love  and  hate  of 
[      other  sects,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities. 
/Of  hereticks,  pride,  contumacy,  contempt  of  others, 
wilfulness,   vain  glory,    singularity,    prodigious 
paradoxes. 
In   superstitious  blind    zeale,   obedience,  strange 
works,  fasting,  sacrifices,  oblations,  prayers,  vows, 
pseudo-martyrdome,  mad  and  ridiculous  customes, 
ceremonies,  observations. 
In  pseudo-prophets,  visions,  revelations,   dreams, 
prophecies,  new  doctrines,  &c.  of  Jews,  GentUes, 
Mahometans,  &c. 

o ..^^1.-  O..X-  A    /New  doctrines,  paradoxes,  blasphemies,  madness,    ' 

Prognosticks,  Bub9, 4.  ^     .tupidity,  desp^r,  damnation. 

r  By  physick  if  need,  conference,  good  counsel,  per- 

Cures,  8ub9, 5.  <      suasion,    compulsion,    correction,   punishment. 

t     Qiueritur  an  cogi  detent  t  4fir, 

^Epicures,   atheists,    magicians,    hypocrites,    such    as    have 

cauterised  consicences,  or  else  are  in  a  reprobate  sense, 

worldly-secure,  some    philosophers,  impenitent    sinners, 

S^ihe,  1. 

His  definition,  .fiquirocations.  parties  and   parts  affected, 

CThe  divel  and  his  allurements,  rigid  preachers, 
that  wound  their  consciences,  meUncholy,  oon- 
temptation,  solitariness. 
How  melancholy    and  dispair   differ.      Distrust* 
I      weakness  of  faith.     Guilty  conscience  for  offence 
committed  misunderstanding  Scr. 
g        -  r  Fear,  sorrow,  anguish  of  mind,  eztream  tor- 

^tt&f  I      ''"^  "***  horror  of  consciences  fearful 

[     dreams,  conceits,  visions,  &c. 
Prognosticks.     Blasphemy,  violent  death,  Sube,  5.  \ 

{Physick  as  occasion  serves,  confisrenceT  nc*^*-^ 
to  be  idle  or  alone.  Good  counsel,  goo4  t 
company,  all  comforts  and  contents,  &r. 
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THIRD    PARTITION. 

LOVE-MELANCHOLY. 


r  SECTION. 
THE  FIRST     MEMBER. 

1^  SUBSECTION. 


The  Pre/ace. 
There  will  not  be  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  that  will  much  dis- 
conmiend  some  part  of  this  Treatise  of  Love- Melancholy,  and  object,  which 
'Erasmus,  in  his  preface  to  S^  Thomas  Moore,  susoects  of  his)  that  it  is  too 
light  for  a  divine^  too  commical  a  subject  to  speak  of  love-symptomes,  too 
phantastical,  and  fit  alone  for  a  wanton  poet,  a  feeling  young  love-sick  gal- 
lant, an  effeminate  courtier,  or  some  such  idle  person.  And  tis  true  they  say  : 
for,  by  the  naughtiness  of  men,  it  is  so  come  to  pass,  as  ^Caussinus  observes, 
ut  castis  aurihus  vox  amoris  suspecta  sit,  et  invisa^  the  very  name  of  ]ove  is 
odious  to  chaster  ears :  and  therefore  some  again  out  of  an  affected  gravity, 
will  dislike  all  for  the  names  sake,  before  they  read  a  word  ;  dissembling  with 
him  in  *  Petronius,  and  seem  to  be  angry  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such 
obscene  speeches,  that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  philosophers,  and 
staid  carriage.  They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toyes,  or  amorous  dis- 
courses,— vuliu,  gestu,  ocuUs,  in  their  outward  actions  averse;  and  yet,  in 
their  cogitations,  they  are  all  out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  then  others. 

•■  Eratmlt,  posultque  meam  Lucretla  llbnim, 
Sed  coram  Bnito }  Brate,  recede,  leget. 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that,  as  the  lord  John 
answered  th^  queen  (in  that  Italian  '^  Guazzo),  an  old,  a  ^ave,  discreet  man 
is  fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters,  because  he  hath  likely  more  experience, 
observed  more,  hath  a  more  staid  judgement,  can  better  discern,  resolve, 
discusse,  advise,  give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  inform 
his  auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and,  by  reason  of  his  riper  years,  sooner  di- 
vert. Besides,  nihil  in  hie  amoris  voce  subtimendum,  there  is  nothing  here 
to  be  excepted  at :  love  is  a  species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessary  part  of 
this  my  treatise,  which  I  may  not  omit ;  operi  suscepto  inserviendum  fnit ;  so 
Jacobus  Micyllus  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of  Lucians  dialogues ; 
and  so  do  I;  I  must  and  will  perform  mv  task.  And  that  short  excuse  of 
Mercerus,  for  his  edition  of  Aristcenetus,  shall  be  mine ;  ^If  I  have  spent  my 
time  ill  to  write,  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read.  But  I  am  perswaded  it 
is  not  so  ill  spent ;  I  ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  my  self  of  this  subject,  on 
which  many  grave  and  worthy  men  have  written  whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plu- 


*  Encom.  Moritt.    Lcvlores  etwe  nngas  quam  at  theolognm  deceant.  ^  Ub.  8.  Eloquent,  cap.  14.  de 

jffecUbus.    Mortallum  vitlo  fit,  qui  prseclara  queeque  In  pravos  usnsTertnnt.      '  QaoUes  de  amatorifs  men . 
do  ftu;ta  eat,  tam  vehementer  escanaui }  tam  serera  trlatiti4  Tiolari  aorea  meas  obscoeno  sermone  nolui,  at 


affectibus.    Mortallum  vitlo  fit,  qui  prseclara  qoeeque  In  pravos  usnsTertnnt.      '  Qnotles  de  amatorifs  men . 

do  ftu;ta  eat,  tam  vehementer  escanaui }  tam  severa ^ 

me  tanqoam  uiram  ex  pbilosophia  Intnerentnr.       ■ 
loeata  e«t  opera  ncrihcndo,  ne  Ipti  locent  In  legendo. 


ex  pbilosophia  intnerentnr.       ■  Martial.       •>  Lib.  4.  of  civil  conversation.       "  Si  male 
ihcndo,  ne  IptI  locent  In  legendo.  ^^  ^^^^  i  ^-^ 
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tarch,  Plotinus,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Alcinous,  Avicenna,  Leon,  Hebreus  in  three 
large  dialogues,  Xenophon,  sympos,  Theophrastus,  if  we  may  believe  Athe- 
neeus,  lib,  13.  cap,  9.  Picus  Mirandula,  Marius  .£quicola,  both  in  Italian, 
Kornmannus,  de  lined  AmoriSy  lib,  3.  Petrus  Grodefridus  hath  handled  in 
three  books,  P.  Heedus,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Araoldus,  VU- 
lanovanus,  Valleriola  {observat.  med,  lib.  2.  observ,  7.)  JE\ian  Montaltus,  and 
Laurentius  in  their  Treatises  of  Melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis,  de  morb.  cap, 
Valescus  de  Taranta,  Gordonius,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Savanarola,  Langius, 
&c.  have  treated  of  apart,  and  in  their  works.  1  excuse  myself  therefore  with 
Peter  Godefridus,  Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in  p  Langius  words — Cadmus  Mi- 
lesius  writ  fourteen  books  of  love ;  and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  write  an 
epistle  in  favour  of  young  men  f  of  this  subject?  a  company  of  stem  readers 
dislike  the  second  of  the  -ffineads,  and  Virgils  gravity,  for  inserting  such 
amorous  passions  in  an  heroical  subject:  but  ^Servius,  his  commentator, 
justly  vindicates  the  poets  worth,  wisdome,  and  discretion  in  doing  as  he  did. 
Castalio  would  not  have  young  men  read  the  >*  Canticles,  because,  to  his 
thinking,  it  was  too  light  and  amorous  a  tract,  a  ballade  of  ballades,  as  our 
old  English  translation  hath  it.  He  might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Ge- 
nesis, because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  the  stories  of  Sichem  and 
Dinah,  Judah  and  Thamar ;  reject  the  book  of  Numbers,  for  the  fornications 
of  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites ;  that  of  Judges,  for  Sampson  and 
Dalilahs  embracings ;  that  of  the  Kings,  for  David  and  Bathshebas  adulteries, 
the  incest  of  Amnon  and  Thamar,  Solomons  concubines,  &c,  the  stories  of 
Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such.  Diceearchus,  and  some  other, 
carp  at  Platos  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  indite  such  love  toyes : 
amongst  the  rest,  Ibr  that  dalliance  with  Agatho, 

Soaria  dans  Agathoni,  animam  ipse  in  labra  tenebam } 
.£gra  etenim  propenma  tanquam  abtturaftiit. 

For  my  part,  saith  *  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  great  Platonist  himself,  me  non 
tantum  admiratio  habet,  sed  etiam  stupor,  1  do  not  only  admire,  but  stand 
amazed  to  read  that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  their 
city,  becausehewritof  such  light  and  wanton  subjects,  QuodJunonem  cum  Jove 
in  Idd  concumbentes  inducit,  abimmortali  nube  con^ec/o«,VulcaBs  net,  Mars 
and  Venus  fopperies  before  all  the  gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was 
persecuted  by  Achilles,  the  ^gods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as  Mars 
that  roared  lowder  thenStentor,  and  covered  nine  akers  of  ground  with  his  fall ; 
Vulcan  was  a  summers  day  falling  down  from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos  ile  brake 
his  leg,  &c.  with  such  ridiculous  passages;  when  as  both  Socrates  and  Plato, 
by  his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves :  quid  enim  tarn  distat  (as  he  follows  it) 
quam  amans  a  temperante,  formarum  admirator  a  demente  ?  what  can  be 
more  absurd  then  for  grave  philosophers  to  treat  of  such  fooleries,  to  admire 
Antilochus,  Alcibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  alter,  to  gaze, 
to  dote  on  fair  Phcedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  fine  Charmides? 
hceccine  philosophum  decent  ?  Doth  this  become  grave  philosophers  ?  Thus 
peradventure  Callias,  Thrasymachus,  Polus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his 
adversaries  and  eemulators  might  object ;  but  neither  they  nor  "  Anytus  and 
Melitus  his  bitter  enemies,  that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Critias  to  tyran- 
nize, his  impiety  for  swearing  by  dogs  and  plane  trees,  for  his  jugling  sophistry, 
&c.  never  so  much  as  upbraided  him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking 
of  that  subject;  and  therefore  without  question,  as  he  concludes,  bota 
Socrates  and  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused.     But  suppose  they  had 

p  Med.  epist.  1.  1.  ep.  14.  Cadmus  Milniua,  teste  SuidA,  de  hoc  erotico  amore  14  Ubroa  scripdt ;  nee  me 
ptgeblt,  in  gratiam  adolescentum,  banc  scribere  epistolam.  ^  Comment,  in  2.  ^neld.  '  Meros  amores, 
meram  impxidicitiam  souare  vldetur,  nisi,  &c.  ■  Ser.  8,  *  Quod  risum  et  eorum  amores  commenoret. 
"  Quum  multa  el  objecissent,  quod  CriUam  tyrannidem  docnisset,  quod  Platonem  Juraret  loquacem  sopbis- 
t«ni,  &c.  accusationem  amoiis  nullum  feceruut.    Ideoque  honestua  amor.  &c. 
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been  a  little  overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  ?  no,  rather  as  he  said 
of  Catos  drunkenness,  if  Cato  were  drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be 
drunk.  They  reprove  Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  ^  Ficinus  pleads) ;  for 
all  love  is  honest  and  good ;  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that  speak  well 
of  love.  Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection  of  love,  (saith  ^  Valleriola) 
there  lyes  open  a  va^t  and  philosophical  Jie Id  to  my  discourse^  by  which  many 
lovers  become  mad:  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations^  wander  in  these 
philosophical  fields y  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses ,  wfiere, 
with  unspeakable  variety  of  flowers y  we  may  make  garlands  to  our. selves, 
not  to  adorn  us  only,  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  andjuyce  to  nourish  our 
souls,  and  fill  our  minds  desirous  of  know/edge,  Sfc,  After  an  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing  discourse  of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto  molested  your  patience, 
and  tir^  the  author,  give  him  leave,  with  ^Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Lau- 
rentius  {cap.  5),  to  recreate  himself  in  this  kinde  after  his  laborious  studies,  since 
so  many  grave  divines  and  worthy  men  hare,  without  offence  to  manners,  to 
help  themselves  and  others,  voluntarily  written  of  it.  Heliodoru8,'a  bishop, 
penned  a  love  story  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea ;  and,  when  some  Catos  of 
his  time  reprehended  him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  ^Nicephorus,  to  leave  his 
bishoprick  tlien  his  book,  ^neas  Sylvius,  an  ancient  divine,  and  past  40 
years  of  age,  (as  *he  confesseth  himself,  after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  endited 
that  wanton  history  of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents 
of  learning  could  I  reckon  up,  that  have  written  of  light  phantastical  subjects  ? 
Beroaldus,  Erasmus,  Alpheratius,  twenty  fbure  times  printed  in  Spanish,  &c. 
Give  me  leave  then  (to  refresh  my  Muse  a  little,  and  my  weary  readers),  to 
expatiate  in  this  deUghtsome  field,  hoc  deliciarum  campo,  as  Fonseca  terms  it, 
to  *  season  a  surly  discourse,  with  a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters. 
Edulcare  vitam  convenit,  as  the  poet  invites  us,  curas  nugis,  Sfc.  'tis  good  to 
sweeten  our  life  with  some  pleasmg  toyes  to  rellish  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us, 
magna  pars  studiosorum  amcenitafes  qumrimus,  most  of  our  students  love  such 
pleasant  ^subjects;  though  Macrobius  teach  us  otherwise,  ^that  those  old  sages 
banished  all  such  light  tracts  from  their  studies,  to  nurses  cradles,  to  please 
only  the  ear;  yet,  out  of  Apuleius,  I  will  oppose  as  honourable  patrons,  Solon, 
Plato,  **  Xenophon,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highl]^  approve  of  these  treatises.  On 
the  other  side  me  thinks  they  are  not  to  1^  disliked,  they  are  not  so  unfit.  I 
will  not  peremptorily  say,  as  one  did,  *tam  suavia  dicam  fac'mora,  ut  male 
sit  ei  qui  talibus  non  delectetur.  I  will  tell  you  such  pretty  stones,  that  foul 
befall  him  that  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  neque  dicam  ea  qu(B  vobis 
USUI  sit  aufHvisse,  et  voluptati  meminisse,  with  that  confidence,  as  Beroaldus 
doth  his  enarrations  on  Propertius.  I  will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  appro- 
bation, which  Lipsius  gives  to  his  Epictetus ;  plurisfacio  quum  relego,  semper 
ut  novum,  et,  quum  repetivi,  repetendum,the  more  I  read,  the  more  shall  1  covet 
to  read.  I  will  not  presse  you  with  my  pamphlets,  or  beg  attention  ;  but  if 
you  like  them,  you  may.  Pliny  holds  it  expedient  and  most  fit,  severitatem 
Jucunditate  et'tam  in  scriptis  condire,  to  season  our  works  with  some  pleasant 
discourse ;  Synesius  approves  it ;  licet  in  ludicris  ludere ;  the  ^poet  admires 
it :  Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci :  And  there  be  those,  with- 

« Cupant  aUi  PUtooSout  nuijeaUtem,  quod  morl  nlmlum  indulMrlt;   DkMMtfdMM  et  «Hi ;  sed  male. 
Omnlt  amor  honestut  et  bonus  i  et  amore  digni,  qui  bene  dicunt  de  amore.  «  Med.  obMr.  lib.  2. 

cap.  7.  De  admlnuido  amoria  affiecio  dlctnnn;  ingena  patet  campus  et  pbOosophicus,  quo  svpc 
homines  ducnntur  ad  Jnsanlam ;  lilMat  modo  ragarl,  ftc.  Quae  non  ornent  modo,  ted  fhurrantift  et  sue 
cnlentiA  jncund&  plenius  slant,  &c.  *  Lib.  1.  pnefiit.  de  amoribus  agens,  relaxandi  animt  canssi 

laborioslssimls  studiis  flOigati}  qnando  et  tbeolofi  se  his  Juvarl  et  jnvare  Ulasis  moribus  votunt. 
y  Hist.  lib.  12.  cap.  84.  *  Pnefat.    Quid  quaidragenario  conveoit  cum  amore  ?     Ego  vero  agnoaco 

amatorium  scriptum  mlhi  non  oonvenire ;  qui  jam  mendlem  pretergressiis  in  resperem  f^ror.  JEatm 
Silvius.  *  Ut  sereriora  studia  lis  amoenitatibus  lector  condire  posslt.    Acdus.  ^  Discum 

qusm  phUosophum  audire  malunt.  •  In  Som.  Sdp.  E  sacrario  sno  turn  ad  ouias  nutricum  sa> 

plentes  eliminArunt,  wim  aurinm  delicias  profltentes  *  Babylonlas  et  Ephcsius.  qui  da 

amore  scrlpseruut,  uterque  amores  Hyrrhc,  Cyrenes,  et  Adonidis.    Suidas.  .    •  fsL^Aradne,  dial. 
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out  question,  that  are  more  willing  to  read  such  toyes,  then  k1  am  to  write. 
Let  me  not  live,  saith  Aretines  Antonia,  if  I  had  not  rather  hear  thy  die* 
course t  ^  then  gee  a  play  !  no  doubt  but  there  be  more  of  her  minde,  ever  have 
been,  ever  will  be,  as  *Hierome  bears  me  witnesse.  A  far  greater  part  had 
rather  read  Apuleius  then  Plato :  Tully  himself  confesseth  he  could  not  tin- 
derstand  Platos  Timseus,  and  therefore  cared  lesse  for  it,  but  every  school-boy 
hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grunnius  Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingers 
ends.     The  comicall  poet, 

Id  dbi  ncgotl  credldit  tolimi  dari, 

Populo  ut  placerent,  quia  fedaset  flUmlM— 

made  this  his  onely  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people,  tickle  the  ear, 
and  to  delight ;  but  mine  earnest  intent  is  as  much  to  profit  and  to  please ;  non 
tarn  ut  populo  placerem^quam  ut  populum  juvarem ;  and  these  my  writings, 
I  hope,  shall  take  like  guilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt 
the  appetite,  and  deceive  the  palat,  as  to  help  and  medicinally  work  upon  the 
whole  body ;  my  hues  shall  not  only  recreate,  but  rectifie  the  minde.  I  think 
I  have  saia  enough  :  if  not,  let  him  that  is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that 
of  J  Madaurensis,  he  was  in  his  life  a  philosopher  (asAusonius  apologizeth  for 
him ;)  in  his  epigrams  a  lover,  in  his  precepts  most  severe ,  in  his  epistle  to 
Cierellia  a  wanton,  Annianus,  Sulpitius,  Euenus,  Menander,  and  many  old 
poets  besides,  did  in  scriptis  prurire,  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes,  and  las- 
civious songs ;  latam  materiam ;  yet  they  had  in  morihus  censuram  et  se- 
veritatem,  they  were  chast,  severe,  and  upright  livers. 

— Castnm  esse  decet  plum  poSUm 

Ipnim,  yenlculoa  nihil  oecetM  eat, 

ihii  turn  denique  habcnt  aalem  et  leporoB. 

I  am  of  Catullus  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apologie  in  mine  own  behalf : 
hoc  etiamy  quod  scribo,pendet  plerumque  ex  aliorum  sententid  et  auctoritate  ; 
necipse  forsan  insanio,  sed  insanientes  sequor,  Atqui  detur  hoc  insanire 
me :  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  et  tute  ipse  opinor  insanis  aliquando^et  is,  et 
ille,  et  ego  scilicet.  Homo  sum :  humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto :  and^ 
which  he  urgeth  for  himself,  accused  of  the  like  fault,  I  as  justly  plead,  ^  Lasciva 
est  nobis  pagina ;  vita  proha  est ;  howsoever  my  lines  erre,  my  life  is  honest, 
'  Vita  verecunda  est,  Musa  jocosa,  mt At.  But  I  presume  I  need  no  such  «|x>lo- 
gies ;  I  need  not,  as  Socrates  in  Plato,  cover  his  face  when  he  spake  of  love,  or 
blush  and  hide  mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood,  when  she  was  consulted  by 
Jupiter  about  Mercuries  marriage,  quod  super  nuptiis  virgo  consulitur :  it  is  no 
such  lascivious,  obscene  or  wanton  discourse ;  I  have  not  offended  your  chaster 
ears  with  any  thing  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and  Italian  authors  in 
their  modern  lan^age  of  late  have  done,  nay  some  of  our  Latine  pontificall 
writers,  Zanches,  Asorius,  Abulensis,  Burchardus,drc.  whom  "  Rivet  accuseth  to 
be  more  lascivious  then  Virgil  inPriapeiis,Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aristophanes 
in  Lysistrata,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  prophane  writer,  qui  tarn  atrociter 
("one  notes)  hoc  genere  peccdrunt,  ut  mult  a  ingeniosissimi  scripta  obscceni- 
tatum  gratid  castes  mentes  abhorreant,  Tis  not  scurrile  this,  but  chast,  honest, 
roost  part  seiious,  and  even  of  religion  it  self.  ^Incensed  (as  he  said)  with  the 
love  of  finding  love,  we  have  sought  it,  and  found  it.  More  yet,  I  have 
augmented  and  added  something  to  this  light  treatise  (if  li^ht),  which  was  not 
in  the  former  editions:  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  p author, 
quod  extendi  et  locvpUtari  hoc  subjectum  plerique  postulabant,  et  eo- 
rum  importunitate  victus,  animum,  utcunque  renilentem,  eo  adegi,  ut  jam 

f  Legcodl  cvpldiorea,  qaam  ego  acrlbcndl,  aaith  Uidan.  ^  Plua  caplo  Totuptatla  lode,  qnam  apectan. 

dla  In  tbeatro  India.  '  Prooraulo  in  laslam.    Mnlto  in^Jor  para  Mileaiaa  lUmlaa  rerv^venthmi  qnam 

Platonia  libitM.  ^  In  Titft  pbUoaophna,  in  eptgnun,  amator,  In  epiatolls  petolana.  In  preceptia  aerenia. 

^  If  art.  '  Ovid.  "  Isago.  ad  aac.  scrip,  cap.  18.  "  Barthioa,  notis  In  Coeleatinam,  fudnm  Hiap. 

•»  fVfnua,  Comment,  c.  17.  Amore  Incensi  invenlendi  amoris,  amorrm  qu«atrlrans  et  inrenfmoa.  p  Anc- 
tor  C<rlcatin»,  Barth.  Interprrte. 
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sextd  vice  calamum  in  manum  sumerem^  scriptionique  longi  et  d  studiis  ei 
professione  med  alie/ue  me  accingerem,  horas  aliqtuis  (2  serOs  meis  occupation 
kibvs  interim  euffuratuSy  casque  veluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recreationi  destinans: 

^Cogor  rttruCTum 

VeU  dure,  atque  Iterwc  cam» 
Ollm  rellcto0. 

etsi  non  ignorarem  novas  fortasse  detractores  novis  kisce  interpolationihus 
meis  minime  defuturos. 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  preface,  lest  any 
man  (which  '  Godefridus  feared  in  bis  book)  should  blame  m  me  lightness, 
wantonness,  rashness,  in  speaking  of  loves  causes,  entisements,  symptomes, 
remedies,  lawfull  and  unlawfuU  loves,  and  lust  it  self.  •  /  speak  ity  only  to  tax 
and  deter  others  from  it;  not  to  teachy  but  to  shew  the  '  vanities  and  fopperies 
of  this  heroicali  or  Herculean  love,  and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it.  I  will 
treat  of  this  with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest. 

*  Sed  dicam  robla  :  tm  porro  didte  moltlfl 

MUUbtu  i  et  fkdte  hiec  charta  loquator  anoa. 

Condemn  me  not,  good  reader,  then,  or  censure  me  hardly,  if  some  part  of 
this  Treatise,  to  thy  thinking,  as  yet  be  too  light ;  but  consider  better  of  it. 
Omnia  munda  mundis :  ^a  naked  man,  to  a  modest  woman,  is  no  otherwise 
then  a  picture,  as  Augusta  Livia  truly  said ;  and  ^  mala  mensy  malus  animus ; 
'tis  as  'tis  taken.  If  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  1  advise  thee,  as  Lipsius 
did  his  reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus,  istos  quasi  Sirenum  scopulos prteter- 
vehare ;  if  they  like  thee  not,  let  them  pass  ;  or  oppose  that  which  is  good  to 
that  which  is  bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  all.  For,  to  invert  that  verse  of  Mar- 
tial, and,  with  Hierom  Wolfius,  to  apply  it  to  my  present  purpose.  Sunt  mala^ 
sunt  qwedoin  mediocria,  sunt  bona  plura;  some  is  good,  some  bad,  some  is 
indifferent.  I  say  farther  with  him  yet,  I  have  inserted.  (^  levicula  quaedam 
et  ridicula  ascribere  non  sum  gravatus^  circumforanea  quadam  i  theatrisy  i 
plateiSy  etiam  ^  popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  light,  or  comicall,  litane 
OratiiSy  &c.  which  1  would  request  every  man  to  interpret  to  the  best :  and, 
as  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  besought  Cardan,  {si  quid  urbaniuscuU  lusum  d 
nobisy  per  Deos  immortales  te  orOy  Hieronyme  CardanCy  ne  me  nuxli  capias) 
I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to  mistake  me,  or  misconstrue  what  is  here 
written ;  Per  Musas  et  ChariteSy  et  omnia  poetarum  numinOy  benigne  lector 
oro  tCy  ne  me  maU  capias,  Tis  a  comicall  subject ;  in  sober  sadness  I  crave 
pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire  thee  to  suspend  thy  judgement,  wink  at 
small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least;  but,  if  thou  likest,  speak  well  of  it,  and 
wish  me  good  success.     Extremum  hunCy  Arethusay  mihi  concede  laborem. 

I  am  resolved  however,  velisy  noliSy  audacter  stadium  intrare,  in  the 
Olyrapicks,  with  those  iEliensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  shew  my 
self  in  this  common  stage,  and  in  this  trage-comedy  of  love,  to  act  severall 
parts,  some  satyrically,  some  comically,  some  in  a  mixt  tone,  as  the  subject  I 
have  in  hand  gives  occasion,  and  present  scene  shall  require,  or  ofier  it  self. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Loves  Beginning,  Obfect,  Definitiony  Division. 
Loves  limits  are  ample  and  great ;  and  a  spatious  walk  it  hatky  beset  with 
thomsy  and  for  that  cause  (which  '  Scaliger  reprehends  in  Cardan),  not  lightly 
to  be  passed  over.  Least  I  incur  the  same  censure,  I  will  examine  all  the 
kinds  of  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or  dis- 
honest, a  vertue  or  vice,  a  natunm  passion  or  a  dfisease,  his  power  and  effects, 

iHor.  Ub.1.  Odc34.  '  Haec  pivdial,  oe  qols  tenierc  not  pntaret  acripaiase  de  amoram  leoodnMs,  da 

praxi,  IbrnlcaUonibua,  adnltartta,  &c.  'Taatando  et  ab  hia  dJeteirendo  hmnanain  laadvtam  ettnaanlam, 

aad  et  remedla  doceado :  non  Igltor  candidua  lector  nobis  ancoenaeat,  &c.  CommonlUo  erit  Jnvenlboa  hmc, 
hiaoe  at  afaatlneant  magla,  et  omlaaA  laadrlA  que  bominea  reddit  tnaanoe,  Tirtutis  incnmbant  etudiia 
(TBneaa  SUv.) :  et  curam  amoria  ai  qnU  neadt,  hinc  poterit  adre.  *  MarUanas  Capella,  lib.  I .  de  nnpt. 

pbilol.  Vhvinall  sniAiaa  rubore,  ocnlos  peplo  obmibena,  he.  *  Catullu*.  *  VIroa  nudos  castae  teadtm 
nihil  a  slatufa  diatarc.  "  Hony  aort  qui  mal  y  p^nse.  «  Pnef.  8«ld.  'Jt^Pfgd W^^^f^^"*  amoria 
maximus  et  spinis  ob»)tu«,  nee  Icriwlmo  pede  trnnsvolHudua. 
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bow  far  it  exteodt :  of  which  although  somethtng  hath  baen  said  Id  the  first 
partition,  in  those  sections  of  perturlxitions  {*for  love  and  hatred  are  the  first 
and  most  common  passions^  from  which  all  the  rest  arise ^  and  are  attendant^ 
as  Picolomineus  holds,  or  as  Nicb.  Canssintis,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  other 
affections,  which  carry  them  all  about  them)  I  will  now  more  copiously  dilate, 
thiDU^  edl  his  parts  and  severall  branches,  that  so  it  may  better  appear  what 
love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in  defect,  or  (which  is  most 
ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in  excess,  causeth  melancholy. 

Love,  universally  taken,  is  defined  to  be  desire,  as  a  word  of  more  ample 
signification  :  and  though  Leon.  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  third  dialogue  make  no  difierence,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguisheth 
them  again,  and  defines  love  by  desire,     *  Love  is  a  voluntary  affection ,  and 

^desire  to  enjoy  that  which  is  good,  ^  Desire  wisheth ;  love  enjoy es  ;  the  end 
of  the  one  is  the  beginning  of  the  other :  that  which  we  love  is  present ; 
that  which  we  desire  is  absent.  ^  It  is  worth  the  labour,  saith  Plotinus  to 
consider  well  of  love,  whether  it  be  a  god  or  a  dwell,  or  passion  of  the  minde, 
or  partly  god,  partly  divell,  partly  passion.  He  concludes  love  to  partici- 
pate of  all  three,  to  arise  from  a  desire  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  fair,  and 
defines  it  to  be  an  action  of  the  minde,  desiring  that  which  is  good.  ^  Plato 
calls  it  the  great  divell,  for  its  vehemency,  and  soveraignty  over  all  other  pas- 

'  sions,  and  defines  it  an  appetite,  *  by  which  we  desire  some  good  to  be  present. 
Ficinus,  in  his  comment,  addes  the  word  fair  to  this  definition — love  is  a  desire 
of  enjoying  that  which  is  good  and  fair.  Austin  dilates  this  common  defini- 
tion, and  will  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the  heart,  ^for  something  which 
we  seek  to  win,  or  joy  to  have,  coveting  by  desire,  resting  in  joy,  «  Scaliger 
(Exerc.  301)  taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be  defi- 
ned by  desire  or  appetite ;  for,  when  we  enjoy  the  things  we  desire,  there 
remains  no  more  appetite  :  as  he  defines  it,  love  is  an  affection  by  which  we 
are  united  to  the  thing  we  love,  or  perpetuate  our  union  ;  which  agrees  in 
part  with  Leon.  Hebreus. 

Now  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  alwayes  good,  amiable, 
feir,  gracious,  and  pleasant.  ^All  things  desire  that  which  is  good,  as  we 
are  taught  in  the  ethicks,  or  at  least  that  which  seems  to  them  to  be  good ; 
quid  enim  vis  mali,  (as  Austin  well  inferres)  die  mihi  ?  puto  nihil  in  omnibus 
actionibus;  thou  wilt  wish  no  harm  I  suppose,  no  ill  in  all  thine  actions, 
thoughts  or  desires;  nihil  mali  vis ;  Hhou  wilt  not  have  bad  com,  bad  soil, 
a  naughty  tree,  but  all  good ;  a  good  servant,  a  good  horse,  a  good  son, 
a  good  friend,  a  good  neighbour,  a  good  wife.  From  this  goodness  comes 
beauty;  from  beauty,  grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as  so  many  rayes 
fVom  their  good  parts,  make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covet  it :  for,  were  it  not 
pleasing  and  gracious  in  our  eyes,  we  shoukl  not  seek.  J  No  man  loves 
(saith  Aristotle,  9  mor.  cap.  5)  but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeli- 
ness and  beauty.  As  this  fair  object  varies,  so  doth  our  love;  for,  as 
Proclus  holds,  omne  pulchrum  amabile,  every  fair  thing  is  amiable;  and 
what  we  love  is  fair  and  gratious  in  our  eyes;  or  at  least  we  do  so  appre- 
hend and  still  esteem  of  it.     ^  Amiableness  is  the  object  of  love;  the  scope 

■Grad.  1.  cap.  29.  ex  PUtone.  Prime  et  oommunltsimse  perturbationes,  ex  qulbua  cetene  oriuntur,  et 
eanun  aant  pedbsequse.  ■  Amor  est  Tohmtaiius  affectua  et  dealderium  re  bonk  fniendi.  *>  Dealdnium 
optantit;  amor  eorum  auibua  fhiimur ;  amorit  princlphim,  deaiderii  finis  i  amatum  adesC.  •  Prindpio  1. 
de  aoiore.  Opem  pretfam  est  de  amore  considerare,  atrum  Deus,  ao  demon,  an  passio  qiuedam  anime,  an 
partim  Deus*  nartim  demon,  passio  partim»  &c.    Amor  est  actvs  animi  bonom  desideraas.  *  Magnus 

Diemon,  convlTlo.  •  BonI  milchrique  fhiendi  desiderium.  '  Godefridns,  1.1.  cap.  2.  Amor  est  ddcc- 
tattooonlis  aUci^ns  ad  aUqoid,  propter  aBquod  desideriiim  ia  appetcndo,  et  gaudium  perAnendo,  per  desi- 
derium  currens,  requiescens  per  gaudiiim.  t  Non  est  amor  desiderium  aut  appetttns,  at  ab  omniiNis  hac- 
tenos  traditum }  nam,  com  potimur  amatA  re,  non  manet  appetitus ;  est  Igitur  aflbctos,  qoo  com  re  anatA 
ant  onmor,  aut  uniooem  perpetnamos.  ^  Omnia  appetont  bomtm.  <  Terram  non  ri»  malam,  malun 
segetem,  scd  bonam  arborem,  equnm  bonnm,  &c.  i  Nemo  amore  capttnr,  nisi  qui  Aierit  ante  formi  ap*. 
deque  delectatus.  ^  Amabile  otr)ectam  amoiis  et  scopus,  ci^jns  adwptio  est  finis,  eajas  gratiA  amaimis. 

Animus  enim  aspirat  ut  eo  rruatur;  et  fbnnam  boni  babet,  et  prtedpue  vidctur  et  plaeftkr  Picolomineus, 
grad.  7.  cap.  2.  et  grad.  8.  cap.  35.  ''ffigilize^lby  ViiOV)^ 
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and  end  is  to  obiain  it,  for  whose  sake  we  love,  and  which  our  minde  eovHs 
to  ev^oy.  And  it  leems  to  us  especially  &ir  and  eood :  for  good,  ^r,  and  umly, 
cannot  be  separated.  Beauty  shmes,  Plato  saitn,  and  by  reason  of  its  splendor 
and  shining,  causeth  admiration ;  and  the  fairer  the  object  is,  the  more  eagerly 
is  it  sought.  For,  as  the  same  Plato  defines  it,  ^beauty  is  a  lively  shining  or 
glittering  brightness^  resulting  from  effused  good,  by  ideas,  seeds^  reasons, 
shadowes,  stirring  up  our  mindes,  that  by  this  good  they  imay  be  uniSisd  and 
made  one.  Others  will  have  beauty  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  whole  com- 
position, ^caused  out  of  the  congruous  symmetry,  measure,  order  and  manner 
of  parts :  and  that  comeliness  which  proceeds  from  this  beauty  is  called 
grace ;  and  from  thence  all  fair  things  are  gracious :  for  grace  and  beauty 
are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  ^so  sweetly  and  gently  win  our  souls,  and  strongly 
allure, that  they  confound  our ju/i^ement,  and  cannot  be  distinguished.  Beauty 
and  grace  are  Uke  those  beams  and  shinings  that  come  from  the  glorious  and 
divine  sun,  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed  from  Uie  diverse  objects,  to 
please  and  afiect  our  several  senses ;  ^ as  the  species  of  beauty  are  taken  at 
our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,  as  Plato  disputes  at  large  in  his 
Dialogue  de  Pulchro,  Phadro,  Hippias,  and,  after  many  sophisticall  errours 
confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things,  delighting  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  soul  it  self ;  so  that,  as  Valesius  mfers  hence,  whatsoever  pleaseth 
our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul,  must  needs  be  beautifiill,  &ir,  and  delightsome  to  us.* 
PAnd  nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  than  music k^  or  pacific  our  minds. 
Fair  houses,  pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields,  a  fair  hawk,  a  fair  horse,  is 
most  acceptable  unto  us;  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes  and  ears,  we  call 
beautifuU  and  fair.  ^  Pleasure  belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  but  grace 
and  beauty  to  these  two  alone.  As  the  objects  vary  and  are  diverse,  so  they 
diversely  afiect  our  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  it  self :  which  gives  occasion  to  some, 
to  make  so  many  severall  kindes  of  love  as  there  be  objects :  one  beauty 
ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  love,  'S^.  Dionysius,  with  many 
fathers  and  Neotericks,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  amore  Dei,  as  they 
term  it,  many  pareenetical  discourses ;  another  from  his  creatures ;  there  is  a 
beauty  of  the  body,  a  beauty  of  the  soul,  a  beauty  from  vertue,  formam 
martyrum  Austin  calb  it,  quam  videmus  oculis  animi,  which  we  see  with  the 
eyes  of  our  roinde,  which  beauty  (as  TuUy  saith)  if  we  could  discern  with 
these  corporeal  eyes,  admirabiles  sui  amores  excitaret,  would  cause  ad- 
mirable  afiections,  and  ravish  our  souls.  This  other  beauty  which  ariseth 
from  those  extreme  parts,  and  graces  which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches, 
severall  motions,  and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women,  (especially 
from  women,  which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  Graces  still  in  Venus 
company,  as  attending  on  her,  and  holding  up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost, 
and  vary  their  names  with  their  objects,  as  love  of  mony,  covetousness,  love 
of  beauty,  lust,  immoderate  desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friend- 
ship, love,  good  will,  &c.  and  is  either  vertue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest, 
in  excesse,  defect,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place ; — heroicall  love,  leligious 
love,  &c.  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  the 
principall  parts  which  are  afiected,  the  braine  and  liver ;  amor  et  £imieitta, 
which  Scaliger  (exerdtat.  301);  Valesius,  and  Melancthon,  warrant  out  of 
Plato,  ^tXxTiy  &  ip^y,  from  that  speech  of  Pausanias,  belike,  that  makes  two 

'  Forma  est  Tltalis  Iblgor  ex  hwo  bono  »»»«»*»^  p«r  tdew,  wnrina,  rstkmw,  ombrM  efRmu,  aiiimo»«rcl- 
tana,  at  per  bonom  in  miani  reoigaotor.  ■.rnldirf tuido  est  perftctio  compotiti,  ex  coofljnente  ordloe, 

mcnsnrl,  et  ratkme  partfom  coneurgeiw  j  et  Tenastas  lode  profttcna  gratia  dldtiir,  et  res  orooes  pulobne 
mnikmm,  ■  Oratla  et  palcluitndo  tta  snaYiter  anlmos  denrakent,  iu  vchementcr  alUdant,  et  admlra. 

bttiter  connectuotor,  at  lo  anam  ooafymdantor,  et  distingoi  non  poasoat }  et  sunt  tanqoaxn  radii  et  splen* 
dores  diTinI  soUs  In  rebos  varlts  Tarlo  modo  fblgentes.  •  Spedes  palctaritadinis  haartantnr  oooHs, 

anrlbos,  ant  condpiuntor  lnt«mA  mente.  r  Nihil  htnc  roagls  anloMS  oooriliat  qaam  raoslca,  pnlehnB 

pktuTO,  Kdes,  He.  %  In  relkjuls  sensibas  voluptas*  In  his  pulchrltado  et  gratia.        '  Lib.  4.  de  divlnii. 

c«.»i,io  Ptatori,.  ^.g^,^^^^  by  i^oog  le 
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A^eres  and  two  Loves.  •  One  Venu$  i»  ancient^  without  a  mother ^  and  des^ 
cendedfrom.  heaven,  whom  we  call  ccelestiall ;  the  younger,  begotten  of  Jupiter 
and  Dione,  whom  commonly  we  call  Venus,  Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this 
place,  cap.  8.  following  Plato,  calls  these  two  Loves,  two  divels,  *or  good  and 
bad  angels  according  to  us,  which  are  still  hovering  about  our  souls.  "  The  one 
rears  to  heaven :  the  other  depresseth  us  to  hell ;  the  one  good,  which  stirs 
us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that  divine  beauty ,  for  whose  sake  we  perform 
justice,  and  all  godly  offices,  study  philosophy,  Sfc.  the  other  base,  and,  though 
bad,  yet  to  be  respected ;  for  indeed  both  are  good  in  their  own  natures : 
procreation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as  that  finding  out  of  truth,  but 
therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and  withdrawes  our  soul  from  the 
speculation  of  that  other,  to  viler  objects  :  so  far  Ficinus.  S*.  Austin  {lib.  15. 
de  civ.  Dei  et  sup,  Psal,  64)  hath  delivered  as  much  in  effect.  "^  Every  crea- 
ture is  good,  and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill :  and  "^two  cities  make  two  loves, 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  Ood  the  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the 
other;  of  these  two  cities  we  are  all  citizens,  as  by  examination  of  ourselves 
we  may  soonfinde,  and  of  which  :  the  one  love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the 
other  of  all  ?ood.  So,  in  his  15  cap.  lib.  de  amor.  Ecclesits,  he  will  have  those 
four  cardinal  vertues  to  be  naught  else  but  love  rightly  composed;  in  his  15 
book  de  civ,  Dei,  cap.  22,  he  calls  vertue  the  order  of  Love;  when -Thomas 
following  (1.  part.  2.  qutsst.  55.  art.  I.  andquccst.  5Q.  3.  qutpst.  62.  art.  2) 
confirmes  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words.  'Lucian  to  the  same  pur- 
pose hath  a  division  of  his  own ;  one  love  was  bom  in  the  sea,  which  is  as 
various  and  raging  in  young  mens  brests  as  the  sea  it  self,  and  causeth  burn- 
ing lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which  was  let  down  from  heaven, 
and  with  a  divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls,  made  to  the  image  of  God,  and 
stirs  us  up  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incorruptible  beauty,  to  which  we 
were  once  created,     Beroaldus  hath  expressed  all  this  in  an  epigram  of  his : 


DogmaU  dhrlnl  memoruit  d  rers  PUtontat 
Sunt  Geminas  Venem,  et  gemiiuitua  Amor. 

Coelestis  Venus  est  nullo  generata  parente, 
Qutt  casto  sanctoa  nectit  amore  riroa. 

Altera  sed  Venua  est  totum  vulgata  per  orbem, 
Qo«  DiWim  mentes  alligat,  atque  hominum  { 

Improba,  sednctrix,  petolans,  &c. 


Ifdlrine  Platos  tenents  they  be  true. 

Two  Veneres,  two  Loves  there  be  j 
The  one  fh>m  heaven  unbegotten  still, 

Whidi  knits  our  souls  in  unltie; 
The  other  Aunous  over  all  the  world. 

Binding  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men ; 
Dishonest,  wanton,  and  seducing,  she  * 

Rules  whom  she  will,  both  where  and  when. 

This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  hkewise  followes  in  his  Comment  on 
Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from  the  divell,  as  he  holds  (understand- 
ing it  in  the  worser  sense) ;  which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both 
which  (to  omit  all  subdivisions)  in  excesse  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or 
degenerate,  cause  melancholy  in  a  particular  kinde,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his 
place.  Austin,  in  another  tract,  makes  a  threefold  division  of  this  love,  which 
we  may  use  well  or  ill :  ^God,  our  neighbour,  and  the  world;  God  above  us, 
our  neighbour  next  us,  the  world  beneath  us.  In  the  course  of  our  desires, 
God  hath  three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neighbour  two.  Our  desire  to  God, 
is  either  from  God,  with  God,  or  to  Ood,  and  ordinarily  so  runs.  From 
God,  when  it  receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it  should  love  him  : 
with  God,  when  it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing :  to  God,  when  it  seeks 
to  repose  and  rest  it  self  in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed 
from  him,  and  run  with  him,  not  to  him :  from  him,  as  when  we  rejoyce 
of  his  good  safety,  and  well  doing  :  with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  h^m  a 

■  Duae  Veneres,  duo  Amores ;  quanim  una  antiqnior  et  sine  matre,  coelo  nata,  quam  ccelestem  Venerem 
nuncnpamus ;  altera  vero  Junior,  k  Jove  et  Dione  prognata,  quam  vulgarem  Venerem  vocamns.  *  Alter 

ad  supema  erigit,  alter  deprimit  ad  inferaa.  "  Alter  ezdtat  hominem  ad  dlvinam  pulchrltudinem  Instran- 
dam,  c^Jus  cauraft  phllosophite  studia  et  Jnstftifle,  &c.  *  Omnis  rreatura  cum  bona  sit,  et  bene  amari 

potest  et  male.  ^  Duas  dvitates  duo  fidunt  amores :  Jerusalem  ftidt  amor  Dd,  Babylonem  amor  ssculi ; 
onosqi^sque  se,  quid  aroet,  interroget ;  et  invenlet  unde  sit  dvis.  *  Alter  marl  ortns,  feroz,  varius,  fluc^ 
tuans,  inanis,  juvenum,  mare  referens,  &c.  alter  aurea  catena  ccelo  demlssa,  bonum  fUrorem  mentibus  Im- 
mlttens,  &c  '  Tria  sunt,  que  amarl  k  nobis  bene  vd  male  possnnt ;  Deus,  proxlmns,  mundus :  Dens 

eupra  nos  ;  Jiixta  nos  proximus;  infra  nos  mundus.    Tria  Dcup,  rliio  proximus,  utinm  mundtra  haf>«t,  &c. 
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fellow  and  companion  of  our  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord :  not  in  him^ 
because  there  is  no  aid^  hope^  or  confidence  in  man.   From  the  world  our  love 
comeSf  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and  glorify  God 
in  his  creatures.      With  the  world  it  should  run,  if  according  to  the  muta^ 
hility  of  all  temporalties,  it  should  be  dejected  in  adversity ^  or  over  elevated 
in  prosperity  ;  to  the  worlds  if  it  would  settle  it  self  in  its  vain  delights  and 
studies.     Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could  repeat,  and  subdivisions ;  but 
least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan, -Ea:erci/a^  501)  *  I  confound  filthy 
burning  lust,  with  pure  and  divine  love,  I  will  follow  that  accurate  division  of 
Leon.     Hebreus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where  he  speaks  of  na- 
turall,  sensible  and  rationall  love,  and  handleth  each  apart.  Naturall  love  or 
hatred  is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  animate  and  inani- 
mate creatures,  in  the  four  elements,  mettals,  stones  :  gravia  tendunt  deorsum, 
as  a  stone  to  his  centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  go  still  round,  ^amanies  natures  debita  exercere,  ior  love  of  perfection. 
This  love  is  manifest,  I  say,  in  inanimate  creatures.  How  comes  a  load-stone  to 
draw  iron  to  it,  jet  chaff,  the  ground  to  covet  showers,  but  for  love  ?  No  crea- 
ture, SMlierom  concludes,  is  to  be  found,  quodnon  aliquid  amat,  no  stock,  no 
stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of  love.  Tis  more  eminent  in  plants,  hearbs, 
and  is  especially  observed  in  vegetals ;  as  betwixt  the  vine  and  elm  a  great 
sympathy ;  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  betwixt  the  vine  and  olive 
(**  Virgo  fuait  BromiMm),  betwixt  the  vine  and  baies,  a  great  antipathy;  the  vine 
loves  not  the  bay,  ^  nor  his  smell,  and  vnll  kill  him,  if  he  grow  near  him;  the 
bur  and  the  lintle  cannot  endure  one  another ;  the  olive  ^  and  the  mirtle  embrace 
each  other,  in  roots  and  branches,  if  they  grow  neer.  Read  more  of  this  in  Pico- 
lomineus  (grad.  1.  cap.  1),  Crescentius  {lib.  5.  de  agric.)  Baptista  Porta  (de 
mag.  lib,  1.  cap.  de  plant,  odio  et  Element,  sym.)  Fracastorius  {de  sym.  et 
antip.)    Of  the  love  and  hatred  of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer : 
Leon.  Hebreus  gives  many  fabulous  reasons,  and  moralizeth  them  withall. 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon.  Hebreus, 
{dial.  2)  assigns  these  causes ;  first,  for  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of 
generatibn,  male  and  female  love  one  another : — secondly,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  species,  and  desire  of  young  brood  : — thirdly,  for  the  mutual!  agreement, 
as  being  of  the  same  kinde ;  Sus  sui,  canis  cani,  bos  hovi,  et  asinus  asino pul- 
cherrimus  videtur,  as  Epicharmus  held;  and,  according  to  that  adagy  of  Dio- 
genianus,  Adsidet  usque  graculus  apud  graculum,  they  much  delight  in  one 
anothers  company  :  ^Formiae  grata  est  formica,  cicada  cicada,  and  birds  of 
a  feather  will  gather  together  : — fourthly,  for  custome,  use,  and  familiarity ; 
as,  if  a  dog  be  trained  up  with  a  lion  and  a  bear,  contrary  to  their  natures, 
they  will  love  each  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  and  keepers. 
Many  stories  I  could  relate  in  this  kinde  :  but  see  Gillius,  de  hist.  anim.  lib.  3. 
cap.  14,  those  two  epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horses,  A^llius,  &c. — 
fifthly,  for  bringing  up,  as  if  a  bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  hen  duckhngs,  an  hedge 
sparrow  a  cuckow,  &c. 

The  third  kinde  is  amor  cognitionis,  as  Leon  calls  it,  rationall  love,  intel- 
lectivus  amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I  must  insist.  This  appears  in 
God,  angels,  men.  God  is  love  it  self,  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of 
love,  as  Plato  stiles  him ;  the  servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace ; 
have  peace  with  all  men,  and  God  is  with  you. 

''QuisquLi  venentar  Olyropnm, 

lose  itM  mnodum  sul^idt,  atque  Demn. 

^By  this  love  (saitli  Gerson)  we  purchase  heaven,  and  buy  the  kingdom 

■N«  cooftUKhm  Tcsaoo*  et  foedoa  amores  beatfs,  tceleratum  cum  puro,  dhrino,  et  vero,  &c.  ^Fonseca, 
ctp.  1.  Amor  ex  Augostlnl  foraan  lib.  1 1.  de  CIvU.  Del.  Amore  inconcussus  stat  mundiui,  &c.  ^  Aldat. 
•  Porta.  Vltlfl  Irarum  non  ammt,  nee  ejna  odorem }  ai  prope  crescat,  eoecat.  Lappa  lenti  adTeraatnr. 
4  Sympathia  old  et  royrti  ramonim  et  radicam  te  complccttntlnm.  Mlsaldua,  Mcret.  cent.  1.  47.  «  Theo. 
critot.  Idyll.  9.        '  Mantoan.       t  CaHtaa  rauniAca,  qui  mercamur  de  Deo  regnj^  ^^^cj O OQ IC 
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of  Qod.  This  **  love  is  eith^  in  the  Trinity  it  self,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
bve  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  Joh.  3.  35.  and  5.  20.  and  14.  31.  or 
towards  us  his  creatures,  as  in  making  the  world.  Amor  mundum  fecit ; 
love  buik  cities  ;  mundi  anima;  invented  arts,  sciences,  and  ail  '*■  good  things, 
incites  os  to  vertne  and  humanity,  combines  and  quickens ;  keepes  peace  on 
earth,  quietness  by  sea,  mirth  in  the  wtndes  and  elements,  expells  all  fear, 
anger,  and  rusticity ;  circuits  d  bono  in  bonuiUy  a  round  circle  still  from  good 
to  good ;  for  love  is  the  beginner  and  end  of  aH  our  actions,  the  efficient  and 
instmmental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impresses,  J  emblemes  of 
rings,  squares,  &c.  shadow  unto  us, 

W  vsraa  ^MMis  ftaerit  qdto  flota  ct  ortot,  I        If  ftntandlMtoranylbiiif  you  wH, 

Dedne;  tuuncniMaMtuiilcatoliisunor.        |        Cease  ;  lore's  tbc  aote  and  only  cauie  of  It. 

Love,  saith  ^  Leo,  made  the  world ;  and  afterwards  in  redeeming  of  it,  Ood 
$0  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  for  it.  John^  3.  16. 
Behold  what  love  the  Father  hath  shewed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  tJie 
sons  of  God.  1  John^  3.  1.  Or  by  his  sweet  providence,  in  protecting  of  it; 
either  all  in  generall,  or  his  saints  elect  and  church  in  particular,  whom  he 
keeps  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  whom  he  loves  freely  (as  Hosea,  14.  4.  speaks), 
and  dearly  respects.  *  Carior  est  ipsis  homOy  quam  sibi :  not  that  we  are  fair, 
nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours  ;  for  we  are  most  vile  and  base ;  but  out  of 
his  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out  of  bis  divine  nature.  And  this  is 
that  Homers  golden  chain,  which  reachcth  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  by 
which  every  creature  is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  all, 
saith  ™  Moses ;  and  it  was  good ;  cind  he  loves  it,  as  good. 

The  love  of  ang^s  and  living  souls  is  mutuall  amongst  themselves,  towards 
us  militant  in  the  church,  and  all  such  as  love  God  ;  as  the  sun  beams  in-a- 
diate  the  earth  firom  those  celestiall  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect 
on  us,  °  in  salute  hominum  promovendd  alucreSj  et  constantes  administri  ; 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  for  every  sinner  that  repenteth ;  they  pray  for  us,  are 
solicitous  for  oar  good,  °  casti  genii. 

Ubl  regaat  carltas,  snare  detiderium, 
Letltlaqae  et  attaor  Deo  cotOunctus. 

Love  proper  to  mortall  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  sub-division,  and  the 
subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

MEMB.  n. 

SuBSECT.  I, — Love  ofmeHy  which  varies  as  his  objects,  proji table, 
pleasant,  honest. 
Valesitts  (Hb.  3.  contr.  13.)  defines  this  love,  which  is  in  men,  to  be  Pa?i 
affection  of  both  powers,  appetite  and  reason.  The  rational  resides  in  the 
brain,  the  other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and 
others).  The  heart  is  diversly  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a  thousand 
waies  by  consent.  The  sensitive  fkculty  most  part  over-rules  reason ;  the 
soul  is  carried  hood-winkt,  and  the  understanding  captive  like  a  beast. 
^  The  heart  is  variously  inclined;  sometimes  they  are  merry,  sometimes 
sad;  and  from  love  arise  hope  and  fear y  jealousie,  fury,  desperation. 
Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse,  and  varies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which 
they  are  entised,  as  vertue,  wisdome,  eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame, 
honour,  or  comeliness  of  person,  &c.  Leon.  Hebreus,  in  his  first  dialogue, 
reduceth  them  all  to  these  three,  utile,  jucundum,  honestum,  profitable, 
pleasant,  honest  (out  of  Aristotle,  belike,  8.  moral.)  of  which  he  discourseth 

h  Polanna,  partit.  Zanchtna,  de  naturft  Dei,  c.  3.  coplose  de  hoc  amore  Dei  agit.  <  Nich.  Bellus  discure. 
28.  de  amatoribus.  Virtutem  provocate  conserrat  pacem  in  terrft,  tranquiUitatem  in  nUrt,  rentia  laetitiain, 
&c.  i  Camerarlos,  Emb.  100.  cen.  2.  ^  Dial.  3.  '  Juven.  ■  Gen.  1.  "Cauasinns.  •  Tbeo- 
doret.  i  Plotino.  9  Affectus  nunc  appetlrse  potentin,  nunc  rationalis ;  alter  cerebro  residet,  alter  hepate. 
corde,  3tc.  4  Cor  rarie  inclinatur,  nunc  gandens,  nunc  moerens ;  statim  ex  timore  noscitur  zelotypia, 
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at  large ;  and  whatsoever  is  beautiful!  and  fair,  is  referred  to  them,  or  any 
way  to  be  desired.  ''  To  profitahle^  is  ascribed  healthy  wealthy  honour,  ^c, 
which  is  rather  amhitio/tj  desire,  covetousness,  then  love.  Friends,  children, 
love  of  women,  *  all  dehghtfuU  and  pleasant  objects,  are  referred  to  the  second. 
The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in  vertue  and  wisdome,  and  is  preferred 
before  that  which  is  prontable  and  pleasant ;  intellectuall,  about  tbsX  which 
is  honest.  ^  S^  Austin  calls  profitable,  worldly  ;  pleasant,  carnal ;  honest, 
spirituall,  *  Of  and  from  all  three,  result  charity,  friendship,  and  true 
lote,  which  respects  Ood  and  our  neighbour.  Of  each  of  these  1  will  briefly 
dilate,  and  shew  in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  feir  entising  objects,  which  procure  love,  and  bewitch 
tbe  soul  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forcible  as  profit ;  and  that  ^ 
which  carrieth  with  it  a  shew  of  commodity.  Health  ind€^  is  a  pretious 
thing,  to  recover  and  preserve  which,  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink 
bitter  potions,  freely  give  our  goods  :  restore  a  man  to  his  health,  his  purse 
lies  open  to  thee ;  bountifull  he  is,  thankful!  and  beholding  to  thee ;  but  give 
him  wealth  and  honour,  give  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be  for  his  advantage 
and  preferment,  and  thou  shah  command  his  affections,  oblige  him  etemaUy 
to  tl^e,  heart,  hand,  life,  and  all,  is  at  thy  service ;  thou  art  his  dear  and 
loving  friend,  good  and  gracious  lord  and  master,  his  Meecenas;  he  is  thy 
slave,  thy  vassall,  most  devote,  afiectioned,  and  bound  in  all  duty.  Tell  him 
^ood  tycungs  in  this  kinde,  there  spoke  an  angel,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings 
m  gain ;  he  is  thy  creature,  and  thou  his  creator ;  he  hugges  and  admires 
thee ;  he  b  thine  for  ever.  No  loadstone  so  attractive  as  that  of  profit ;  none 
so  fair  an  object  as  this  of  gold : "  nothing  wins  a  man  sooner  than  a  good  turn ; 
bounty  and  liberality  command  body  and  soul. 

Mnncm  (credc  aoUil)  ptacant  homhut^iit  Dttoiqve :  1         Good  tonw  do  padfle  boih  God  and  aMii, 
Placatur  dcmU  Jupiter  ipse  datls.  |         And  Jupiter  hlmaelf  la  won  by  them. 

Gold,  of  all  other,  is  a  most  delitious  object ;  a  sweet  light,  a  goodly  lus* 
tre  it  hath;  gratiUs  aurum  qudm  solem  intuemur,  saith  Austin,  and  we  had 
rather  see  it  than  the  sun.  Sweet  and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping,  it 
seasons  all  our  labours :  intolerable  pains  we  take  for  it,  base  imployments, 
endure  bitter  flouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens ;  all  are  made 
light  and  easie  by  this  hope  of  gain. 

———  at  mihi  plando 
Ipae  dond,  ahniil  ac  ntimmos  contemplor  In  arcA. 

The  sight  of  gold  refresheth  our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our  hearts,  as  that 
Babylonian  garment  and  ^  golden  wedge  did  Achan  in  the  camp ;  the  very 
sight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his  soul  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a  man 
run  to  the  Antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lye,  flatter,  prosti- 
tute himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness ;  he  will  venture  his  body,  kill  a 
king,  murther  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it.  Formosior  auri 
tnassa,  as  '  he  wdl  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  fairer  than  all  your  Greecian 
pictures,  that  Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doting  painter,  coidd  ever  make :  we 
are  enamoured  with  it, 

7  Prima  fer^  vota.  et  cnnctls  notteakna  tempUs, 
DiTltin  nt  crtacant. 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  |Mrayers  and  wishes,  are  to  get  it, 
how  to  compass  it. 

■  RiBc  eat  ilia  cai  fkmnlator  maximtia  orbia, 
DiTa  potena  renun,  domitrtxque  Peconla  fiitl. 

This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship ;  this  is  the  sole  object  of 

'  Ad  ntHe  aanitaa  refertor  {  utiUnm  eat  ambltio,  cnpido,  desiderium,  potiua  qoam  amor,  ezceaaoa,  avaritia. 
"  PkoloiB.  md.  7.  cap.  I.  *Ub.  da  anddt.    Utile  mandanam,  cwnale  jvcandmn,  sphrMoide  hooestmn. 

•  Ex  alnga&  triboa  fit  carltaa  et  amidtia,  qoK  reapidt  Deum  et  proximnm.  *  Beneftctorea  pneditoe 

arnamna.  Vlrea,  8.  de  anim4.  *Joa.  7.  sPetroniua  Arbiter.  rJurenalla.  'Job.  Second,  nb. 
•yhrarum. 
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our  desire.  If  we  have  it,  as  we  thinks  we  are  made  for  ever  thrice  happy,  j 
princes,  lords,  &c.  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull>  heavy,  dejected,  discontent, 
miserable,  desperate,  and  mad.  Our  estate  and  bene  esse  ebbs  and  flows 
with  our  commodity ;  and  as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  Sre  we  beloved 
and  esteemed :  it  lasts  no  longer  than  our  wealth ;  when  that  is  gone,  and  the 
object  removed,  farewell  friendship:  as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and 
rewards,  were  to  be  hoped,  friends  enough ;  they  were  tied  to  thee  by  the 
teeth,  and  would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass :  but,  when  thy  goods  are 
gone  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out ;  and  thou  shalt  be  contemned, 
scorned,  hated,  injured.  *  Lucians  Timon,  when  he  lived  in  prosperity,  was 
the  sole  spectacle  of  Greece,  onely  admired ;  who  but  Timon  f  Every  body 
loved,  honoured,  applauded  him;  each  man  offered  him  his  service,  and 
sought  to  be  kin  to  him :  but,  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  fair  possessions 
gone,  farewell  Timon ;  none  so  ugly,  none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  abject 
3*  as  Timon ;  no  man  so  ridiculous  on  a  sudden  :  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy 
I  a  rope;  no  man  would  know  him. 
^  ^  Tis  the  generall  humour  of  the  world ;  commodity  steers  our  affections 

^  Zr^  throughout;  we  love  those  that  are  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by 
whom  we  may  receive  mutuall  kindness,  hope  for  like  curtesies,  get  any  good, 
gain  or  profit ;  hate  those,  and  abhor,  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and 
miserable,  or  by  whom  we  may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience.  And  even  those 
that  were  now  familiar  and  dear  unto  us,  our  loving  and  long  friends,  neigh- 
bours, kinsmen,  allies,  with  whom  we  have  conversed  and  lived  as  so  many 
Geryons  for  some  years  past,  striving  still  to  give  one  another  all  good  content 
and  entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feastings,  disports,  offices,  for 
whom  we  would  ride,  run,  spend  our  selves,  and  of  whom  we  have  so  freely 
and  honourably  spoken,  to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  turgent  titles,  and 
magnificent  elogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  wise,  grave, 
learned,  valiant,  &c.  and  magnified  beyond  measure — if  any  controversie 
arise  betwixt  us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse,  some  part  of  our  goods  be  de- 
tained, a  peece  of  land  come  to  be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  suit,  or 
touch  the  string  of  our  commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  sud- 
den :  neither  affinity,  consanguinity,  or  old  acquaintance  can  contain  us,  but 
^  rupto  jecore  extent  caprificus.  A  golden  apple  sets  altogether  by  the  ears, 
as  if  a  marrow  bone  or  hony  comb  were  flung  amongst  bears :  father  and  son, 
brother  and  sister,  kinsmen  are  at  odds :  and  look,  what  malice,  deadly  ha- 
tred, can  invent,  that  shall  be  done,  Terribile,  dirumypestilens^  atroxyferum : 
mutuall  injuries,  desire  of  revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him  and  his,  are 
all  our  studies.  If  our  pleasures  be  interrupt,  we  can  tolerate  it ;  our  bodies 
hurt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be  reconciled ;  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are 
most  impatient :  fair  becomes  foul,  the  Graces  are  turned  to  Harpyes,  friendly 
salutations  to  bitter  imprecations,  mutuall  feastings  to  plotting  villanies,  minings 
and  counterminings ;  good  words  to  satyres  and  invectives ;  we  revile  ^  con- 
tra :  nought  but  his  imperfections  are  in  our  eyes ;  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  divil, 
a  monster,  a  caterpiller,  a  viper,  an  hog-rubber,  &c.  Desinit  in  piscem  mti- 
lierfortnosa  supemi :  This  scene  is  altered  on  a  sudden ;  love  is  turned  to 
hate,  mirth  to  melancholy :  so  fiiriously  are  we  most  part  bent,  our  affections 
fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and  upon  money,  the  desire  of  which 
in  excess  is  covetousness.  Ambition  tyrannizeth  over  our  souls,  as  *=  I  have 
shewed,  and  in  defect  crucifies  as  much ;  as,  if  a  man  by  negligence,  01  hus- 
bandry, improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and  consume  his  goodn  and  fortunes, 
beggery  follows,  and  melancholy:  he  becomes  an  abject,  °  odipus,  and  tvorse 
then  an  infidel  y  in  not  providing  for  his  family.  ^ 

■  Ladanua,  Hmon.        *  Pw«.        « Part.  1,  lect.  3.  memb.  a.  tub.  12.       *  *l  'T\xti,  I.  8. 
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SuBSECT.  II. — Pleasant  Objects  of  Love. 
Pleasant^ objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such  as  bave  life,  or  be 
without  life.  Inanimate  are  countries,  provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he 
said,  *  Pulcherrimam  insulam  videmuSy  etiam  cum  non  videmus;  we  see  a  fair 
island  by  description,  when  we  see  it  not.  The  '^sun  never  saw  a  fairer  city, 
Thessala  Tempe,  orchards,  gardens,  pleasant  walks,  groves,  fountains,  &c. 
The  heaven  it  self  is  said  to  be  «  fair  or  foul ;  fair  buildings,  ^  fair  pictures,  all 
artificial!,  elaborate,  and  curious  works,  clothes,  give  an  admirable  lustre :  we 
admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  utpucriJunonis  avem,  as  children  do  on  a  pea- 
cock, a  fair  dog,  a  fair  horse  and  hawk,  &c.  (*  Thessalus  amat  equum 
pullinumy  buculum  JEgyptius,  Lacedcemonius  catulum,  Sfc)  such  things  we 
love,  are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us,  and  whatsoever  else 
may  cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,  as  Guianerius 
observes.  These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  orna- 
ments, necessary,  comely,  and  fit  to  be  had ;  but  when  we  fix  an  immoderate 
eye,  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  pain,  bring  much 
sorrow  and  discontent  unto  us,  work  our  finall overthrow,  and  cause  melancholy 
in  the  end.  Many  are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming, 
hawking,  hunting,  and  such  vain  pleasures,  J  as  I  have  said :  some  with  immo- 
derate desire  of  ferae,  to  be  crowned  in  the  Olympicks,  knighted  in  the  field, 
&c,  and  by  these  means  ruinate  themselves.  The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair 
mistress,  the  glutton  on  his  dishes,  which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the 
palate,  tbe  epicure  on  his  severall  pleasures,  the  superstitious  on  his  idol,  and 
fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed  themselves  with  an  imaginary  per- 
swasion  of  a  sensuall  paradise :  so  severall  pleasant  objects  diversefy  anect 
divers  men.  But  the  fairest  objects  and  entisings  proceed  from  men  themselves, 
which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote  beyond  all  mea- 
sure upon  one  another,  and  thatfor  many  respects:  first,  as  some  suppose,by  that 
secret  force  of  stars,  {quod  me  tibi  temperat  astrum  ?)  they  do  singularly  dote 
on  such  a  man,  hate  such  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it.  ^  Non  amo  te, 
Sabidiy  Sfc.  Alexander  admired  Hepheestion,  Adrian  Antinous,  Nero  Sporus, 
&c.  The  physicians  refer  this  to  their  temperament ;  astrologers  to  trine  and 
sextile  aspects,  or  opposite  to  their  severall  ascendents,  lords  of  their  genitures, 
love  and  hatred  of  planets ;  *  Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord  of  spirits ;  but 
most  to  outward  graces.  A  merry  companion  is  welcome  and  acceptable  to 
all  men;  and  therefore,  saith  '"Gomesius,  princes  and  great  men  entertain 
jesters  and  players  commonly  in  their  courts.  But  Spares  cum  paribus  facil- 
lime  congregantur ;  'tis  that  ^similitude  of  manners,  which  ties  most  men  in  an 
inseparable  link,  as,  if  they  be  addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  disports,  they 
deUght  in  one  ttnothers  companies ;  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together ; 
if  tbey  be  of  divers  incUnations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can  seldome 
agree.  Secondly,  p  affability,  custome,  and  familianty,  may  convert  nature 
many  times,  though  they  be  different  in  manners,  as,  if  they  be  country-men, 
fellow-students,  coUei^es,  or  have  been  fellow-souldiers,  ^  brethren  in  afflic- 
tion, C  acerba  calamitatum  societas  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  conjungit) 
affinity,  or  some  such  accidentall  occasion  :  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs,  and  hold  against  a  third :  so, 
after  some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth ;  or  in  a  forrain  place. 

•  Upt.  eplit.  CaoMtoao.  '  Leiand  of  St.  Edmondsbuiy.  t  Cctlom  seraram,  cerium  riau  fodum. 

Folyd.  lib.  1.  de  AngUA.  ^  Credo  equfdem,  vtros  dncent  i  mannore  TulUit.  '  Max.  Tyrlus,  ler. 

9.  i  Part.  1.  tec.  2.  memb.  8.  *  Mart.  >  Omidf.  nuw.  lib.  12.  cap.  3.  ■  De  lale  genlali, 

1.  8.  c.  15.  •  Theod.  Prodroonia  amor.  lib.  3.  *  Slmilttudo  momm  parit  amldtiam.         p  Vhres,  !t, 

de  AntanA.  i  Qnl  drnnl  fec^re  naoftaclam,  ant  mi4  pertul^re  Yincnla,  vel  coniiHi  cof^araUonisre  •oci- 

etate  taiiffuntar,  Imricem  amant :  Brntmn  et  Caathim  Invicem  Infentoa  Caesarianiu  dominatus  cooclUavit. 
JBmUraa  Lepidni  et  JuMoa  Flaccos,  qaum  cseent  Inimiclaatrol,  ceoiorea  renondatl,  almultatea  UUco  depo- 
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Pasdtur  in  vlvlf  vivor,  poetflita  quleadt : 
St  cedddre  odia,  et  triites  mors  obntlt  irat. 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate  may  be  mutuall  offices,  acceptum  beneficiumy 
»  commend  him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his  part  in  a  quarrell,  relieve  him  in  his 
misery ;  thou  winnest  him  for  ever  :  do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a  per- 
petuall  enemy.  Praise  and  dispraise  of  each  other  do  as  much,  though 
unknown,  as  *Schoppius  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus :  mulusmulwn  scabit ; 
who  but  Scaliger  with  him?  what  encomions,  epithetes,  elogiums  !  Antistes 
sapienticBy  perpetuus  dictator,  literarum  ornamentumy  Europce  miraculum^ 
noble  Scaliger,  incredibilis  ingenii  prcsstantia,  S^c,  Diis  potius  quam  homi- 
nibus  per  omnia  comparandus :  scripta  ejus  aurea,  ancilia  de  ccelo  delapsa^ 
poplitibus  verier amur  Jlexis,  Sfc.  But,  when  they  began  to  vary,  none  so 
absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile  and  base,  as  his  books  de  Burdonum  familid  and 
other  satyricall  invectives,  may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin,  Archilochus  himself, 
was  not  so  bitter.  Another  great  tye  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinity ;  pa- 
rents are  dear  to  their  children,  children  to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
cosens  of  all  sorts,  as  an  hen  and  chickens,  all  of  a  knot :  every  crow  thinks 
her  own  bird  fairest.  Many  memorable  examples  are  in  this  kinde ;  and  'tis 
portenti  simile,  if  they  do  not :  "a  mother  cannot  forget  her  child ;  Salomon  so 
found  out  the  true  owner :  love  of  parents  may  not  be  concealed  :  'tis  naturall, 
descends;  and  they  that  are  inhumane  in  this  kinde,  are  unworthy  of  that  air 
they  breath,  and  of  the  four  elements :  yet  many  unnaturall  examples  we  have 
in  this  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents,  disobedient  children,  of  ^  disagreeing 
brothers ;  nothing  so  common.  The  love  of  kinsmen  is  grown  cold  :  many 
kinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  few  friends.  If  thine  estate  be  good,  and  thou  be 
Meparmpari  referre,  to  requite  their  kindness,  there  will  be  mutuall  corres- 
pondence ;  otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most  odious  to  them  above  all  others. 
The  last  object  that  tyes  man  and  man,  is  comeliness  of  person,  and  beauty 
alone,  as  men  love  women  with  a  wanton  eye ;  which  Kar  cfox^v  is  termed 
heroically  or  Love- Melancholy.  Other  loves  (saith  ^  Picolomineus)  are  so 
called  with  some  contraction,  as  the  love  of  wine,  gold,  &c.  but  this  of  women 
is  predominant  in  an  higher  strain,  whose  part  aflfected  is  the  liver ;  and  this  love 
deserves  a  longer  explication,  and  shall  be  dilated  apart  in  the  next  section. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Honest  Objects  of  Love. 
Beauty  is  the  common  object  of  all  love ;  as  ^jet  draws  a  straw,  so  doth 
beauty  love  :  vertue  and  honesty  are  great  motives,  and  give  as  fair  a  lustre 
as  the  rest,  especially  if  they  be  sincere  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding 
from  true  form,  and  an  incorrupt  judgement.  Those  two  Venus  twins,  Eros 
and  Anteros,  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  otherwise  men 
are  deceived  by  their  flattering  Gnathoes,  dissembling  camelions,  outsides, 
hypocrites,  that  make  a  shew  of  great  love,  learning,  pretend  honesty, 
vertue,  zeal,  modesty,  with  aftected  looks  and  counterfeit  gestures :  lained 
protestations  often  steal  away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  deceive 
them,  specie  virtutis  et  umbrd,  when  as,  reverd  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth 
or  honesty  at  all  in  them,  no  truth,  but  meer  hypocrisie,  subtilty,  knavery, 
and  the  hke.  As  true  friends  they  are,  as  he  that  Coelius  Secundus  met  bv 
the  high  way  side ;  and  hard  it  is,  in  this  temporising  age,  to  distinguish 
such  companions,  or  to  finde  them  out.  Such  Gnathoes  as  these  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  great  men,  and  by  this  glozing  flattery,  aflfability,  and  such  like 
philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate  into  their  favours,  that  they  are  taken  for  men  of 
excellent  worth,  wisdome,  learning,  demi-gods,  and  so  screw  themselves  into 

•  iMomtef  Demonico  pnedplt,  ut,  qaum  alicnjus  amlcHiam  vellet,  Ulum  laudet,  oood  laos  initium 
amoria  sit,  vituperatio  aimiiltatam.  *  Suspect,  lect.  Ub.  I.  cap.  2.  "Isay,48.  *Ran  eat 

Concordia  fratnim.  ^  Ored.  1.  cap.  22.  >  Vires,  S.  de  AnimA.    Ut  paleam  sncdnum,  sic  formam 
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dignities,  honours,  offices :  but  these  men  cause  harsh  confusion  oflen,  and 
as  many  stirs  as  Rehoboams  counsellors  in  a  common-wealth,  overthrow  them- 
selves and  others.     Tandlerus,  and  some  authors  make  a  doubt,  whether 
love  and  hatred  may  be  compelled  by  philters  or  characters ;  Cardan,  and 
Marbodius,  by  pretious  stones  and  amulets ;  astrologers,  by  election  of  times, 
&c.  as  7 1  shall  elsewhere  discuss.     The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is 
vertue,  wisdome,  honesty,  *  reall  worth,  interna  forma ;  and  this  love  cannot 
deceive  or  be  compelled  :  ui  ameris,  amabilis  esto;  love  it  self  is  the  most  potent 
philtrum,  vertue  and  wisdome,  ^ra/ta  gratumfaciens,  the  sole  and  only  grace, 
not  counterfeit,  but  open,  honest,  simple,  mked, '^descending  from  heaven y 
as  our  apostle  hath  it,  an  infused  habit  from  God,  which  hath  given  several! 
gifts,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for  which  they  shall  be  amiable  and  gratious 
(Eph.  4.  11),  as  to  Saul  stature  and  a  goodly  presence  (1  Sam,9.  2)  :  Joseph 
found  favour  in  Pharaohs  court  {Gen.  39)  for  ^his  person;  and  Daniel  with 
the  princes  of  the  eunuchs  (Z)an.  1.  9.)  Churist  was  gratious  with  God  and  men 
{Luk,  2.  52).     There  is  still  some  pecuhar  grace,  as  of  good  discourse,  elo- 
quence, wit,  honesty,  which  is  the  primum  mobile,  first  mover,  and  a  most 
forcible  loadstone  to  draw  the  favours  and  good  wills  of  mens  eys,  ears,  and 
affections  unto  them.     When  Jesus  spake,  they  were  all  astonied  at  his  an- 
stoerSy  {Luk.  2. 47)  and  wondred  at  his  gratious  words  which  proceeded  from 
his  mouth.     An  orator  steals  away  the  hearts  of  men,  and,  as  another  Orpheus, 
quo  vult,  unde  vult,  he  puis  them  to  him  by  speech  alone :  a  sweet  voice 
causeth  admiration ;  and  he  that  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  our  or- 
dinary phrase,  is  called  a  proper  man,  a  divine  spirit.     For  which  cause,  be- 
like, our  old  poets,  senatus  populusque  pottarum,  made  Mercury  the  gentle- 
man-usher to  the  Graces,  captain  of  eloquence,  and  those  Charites  to  be  Jupi- 
ters  and  Eurynomes  daughters,  descended  from  above.  Though  they  be  other- 
wise deformad,  crooked,  ugly  to  behold,  those  good  parts  of  the  minde  deno- 
minate them  fair.     Plato  commends  the  beauty  of  Socrates ;  yet  who  was  more 
grim  of  countenance,  stern  and  ghastly  to  look  upon  ?     So  are  and  have  been 
many  great  philosophers,  as  *=  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes,  cfe/brmcrf,  most  part, 
in  that  which  is  to  be  seen  with  the  eys,  but  most  elegant  in  that  which  is 
not  to  be  seen,     Stspe  sub  attritd  latitat  sapientia  veste,     .^sop,  Democritus, 
Aristotle, Politianus,  Melancthon, Gesner,  &c.  withered  old  men,  Sileni  Aid- 
biadis, Ycry harsh  and  impolite  to  the  eye;  butwho  were  so  terse,polite,eloquent, 
generaJly  learned,  temperate,  and  modest  ?     No  man  then  living  was  so  ^ir  as 
Alcibiades,  so  lovely,  quoad  superfciem,  to  the  eye,  as  *^  Boethius  observes : 
but  he  had  corpus  turpissimum  interne,  a  most  deformed  soul.     Honesty, 
vertue,  ^r  conditions,  are  great  entisers  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much 
avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good  will  of  men.  Abdolonymus,  in  Curtius,  a  poor 
man  (but,  which  mine  author  notes, "  the  cause  of  this  poverty  was  his  honesty)^ 
for  his  modesty  and  continency,  from  a  private  person,  (for  they  found  him  dig- 
ging in  his  garden)  was  saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magnificoes  of 
bis  time :  injecta  ei  vestis  purpurd  auroque  distincta;  a  purple  embroidered 
garment  was  put  upon  him,  ^and  they  bade  him  wash  himself,  and,  as  he 
was  worthy,  take  upon  him  the  stile  and  spirit  of  a  king,  continue  his  con- 
tinency,  and  the  rest  of  his  good  parts.      Titus  Poroponius  Atticus,  that 
noble  citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  fair  conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a  carriage,  that 
he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good  men,  of  Csesar,  Pompey,  Anthony, 
TuUy,  of  divers  sects,  &c.  multas  hcereditates  («  Cornelius  Nepos  writes)  sold 
bonitate  consequutus.     Opens  pretium  audire,  Sfc,  it  is  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention, Livy  cries,  you  that  scorn  all  but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem  to  vertue, 

y  Sect.  leq.  '  Nihil  dhrlDiiu  homlne  probo.  *  James,  3. 17.  ^  Gretiorett  pulchro  venlens  ft 

oorpore  virtus.       •  Ont.  18.    Deftnrmes  pleramqne  pbUoiophl  ad  Id  quod  in  aflpectum  cadit,  eA  parte 
elegantes  qiue  ocnlos  Aigit.  <*  43.  de  conaol.  •  Cauasa  el  paupertatia  philosophia,  sicut  plerlsque 

prc^Mtas  fUlt.  '  Ablue  corpus*  et  cape  regis  animun,  et  in  earn  fortunam,  quft  dignus  es«  uontfawntiam 

lataiB  profer.  t  VitA  ejus. 
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except  they  he  wealthy  withall,  Q.  Cincinnaius  had  but  four  acres ^  andy 
by  the  consent  of  the  senate^  was  chosen  dictator  of  Rome,^  Of  such 
account  were  Cato,  Fabritius,  Aristides,  Antoninus,  Probus,  for  their  emi- 
nent worth  :  so  CsBsar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for  valour :  '  Hepheestion 
loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio  the  king  :  Titus  delicice  humani  generis^ 
and,  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespasian,  the  dilling  of  his  time,  as 
J  Edgar  Etheling  was  in  England,  for  his  ^  excellent  vertues :  their  memory 
is  yet  fresh,  sweet;  and  we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though  they  be 
dead.  Suavem  memoriam  sua  reliquit,  saith  Lipsius  of  his  friend ;  living 
and  dead  they  are  all  one'.  *  /  have  ever  loved ,  as  thou  hnowest,  (so  Tully 
wrote  to  Dolabella)  Marcus  BrutuSy  for  his  great  wit^  singular  honesty  f 
constancy y  sweet  conditions;  and  believe  it,  ^  there  is  nothing  so  amiable 
and  fair  as  vertue,  I  ^  do  mightily  love  Calvisinus,  (so  Pliny  writes  to 
Sossius)  a  most  industrious,  eloquent,  upright  man ;  which  is  all  in  all  with 
me.  The  affection  came  from  his  good  parts.  And,  as  S^  Austin  comments 
on  the  84  Psalm,  **  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of  justice,  and  inward  beauty, 
which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  hearts,  love,  and  are  enamoured  with,  as 
in  martyrs :  though  their  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  beasts,  yet  this 
beauty  shines,  and  we  love  their  vertues,  p  The  Stoicks  are  of  opinion  that 
a  wise  man  is  only  fair ;  and  Cato  (in  Tully,  3,  de  Finibus)  contends  the 
same,  that  the  lineaments  of  the  minde  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body, 
incomparably  beyond  them  :  wisdom  and  valour,  according  to  *>  Xenophon, 
especially  deserve  the  name  of  beauty,  and  denominate  one  feir ;  et  incom- 
parabiliter  pulchrior  est  (as  Austin  holds)  Veritas  Christianorum  quam 
Helena  Grtecorum.  Wine  is  strong ;  the  king  is  strong ;  women  are  strong  ; 
but  truth  overcometh  all  things  (I  Esd.  3.  10,  11,  12).  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  findeth  wisdom,  and  getteth  understanding ;  for  the  merchandise 
thereof  is  better  then  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  better  then  gold ;  it  is 
more  precious  then  pearls ;  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  her  (Prov.  3.  13,  14,  15).  A  wise,  true,  just,  upright,  and 
good  man,  I  say  it  again,  is  onelv  fair.  '^It  is  reported  of  Magdalen,  Queen 
of  France,  and  wife  to  Lewis  11th,  a  Scottish  woman  by  birth,  that,  walking 
forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies,  she  spied  M .  Alanus,  one  of  tibe  kings 
chaplains,  a  silly,  old,  "hard-favoured  man,  fast  asleep  in  a  bower,  and 
kissed  him  sweetly ;  when  the  young  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it,  she  replied, 
that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and  reverence,  but,  with 
a  Platonick  love,  the  divine  beauty  of  *  his  soul.  Thus,  in  all  ages,  vertue 
hath  been  adored,  admired ;  a  singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  it;  and 
the  more  vertuous  he  is,  the  more  gratious,  the  more  admired.  No  man  so 
much  followed  upon  earth  as  Christ  himself;  and,  as  the  Psalmist  saith 
(45.  2),  he  was  fairer  then  the  sons  of  men,  Chrysostome  {Hom,  8.  in 
Mat,)  Bernard  (Ser,  1.  de  omnibus  Sanctis),  Austin  Cassiodore,  Hier.  (in  9 
Mat,)  interpret  it  of  the  "  beauty  of  his  person ;  there  was  a  divine  majestie 
in  his  looks ;  it  shined  like  lightning,  and  drew  all  men  to  it :  but  Basil, 
Cyril  {lib.  6.  super.  55,  Esay),  Theodoret,  Arnobius,  &c.  of  the  beauty 
of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace,  eloquence,  &c.  Tliomas  (in  Psal.  44)  of 
both;    and    so    doth    Baradius,   and    Peter   Morales  {lib,  de  pulchritud. 


k  Qnl  pre  divltUs  hmnana  iperDant,  nee  vlrtnti  locum  putant,  nM  opes  afllaant.    Q.  Cincinnatus  con- 
WDsa  piUrum  in  dictatorem  Komanum  electiu.  '  Curtiua.  i  Edgar  Etheling,  England's  darling, 

k  Morum  suaritaa,  obria  comltas,  prompta  officia,  mortallam  animos  aemerentnr.  i  Epiat.  lib.  8. 


Semper  aroavi,  ut  tu  sets,  M.  Bmtum,  propter  dus  summum  ingenium,  suayissiraos  mores,  singulareni 
probitatem  et  constantiam :  nihil  est,  mihi  crede,  rirtute  formosius,  nihil  amabiUus.  ■  Ardentea 

amores  ezcitaret,  si  simulacrum  ^us  ad  oculos  penetraret.    Plato,  Phndone.  ■  Epist.  lib.  4.    Validis- 

slme  diligo  virum  rectum,  disertum,  quod  apud  me  potentisslmum  est.  •  Est  queedam  pnlchritudo  jus. 

titis,  quam  vldemus  oculls  cordis,  amamus,  et  exardesdmus,  ut  in  martyiibus,  quum  eomm  membra  bestie 
lacerarent,  etsi  alias  deformes,  &c.  p  Lipsius  manuduc.  ad  Phys.  Stole,  lib.  3.  diff.  17.  Solus  sapiens 
pulcher.  i  Fortltudo  et  prudentia  pulcbritudinls  landem  precipue  merentur.  '  Franc.  Belforist. 

in  hist,  an  1490.  ■  Erat  autem  fcede  deformis,  et  eA  fbrroA,  qu&  dtius  pueri  terrerl  possent,  quam  Inritari 
ad  osculnm  puellse.       '  Deformis  iste  etsi  Tideatur  senex,  dirinum  aolmum  habet.  "  Fulgebat  Tulta 

suo  ftilgo**,  et  dirina  majestas  homines  ad  se  b^ens. 
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lesu,  et  Maria:),  adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary, hac 

alios  formd  pracesserit  omnes,  according  to  that  prediction  of  Sibylla  Cumeea. 
Be  they  present  or  absent,  near  us,  or  afar  ofT,  this  beauty  shines,  and  will  at- 
tract men  many  miles  to  come  and  visite  it.  Plato  and  rythagoras  left  their 
countrey,  to  see  those  wise  .^gyptian  priests:  Apollonius  travelled  into 
Ethiopia,  Persia,  to  consult  wiUi  the  Magi,  Brachmanni,  Gymnosophists. 
The  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon ;  and  many,  saith  "  Hierom,  went 
out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles,  to  behold  that  eloquent 
Livy ;  ^  Multi  Romam,  non  ut  urbem  pulcherrimam,  aut  urbis  et  or  bis  do- 
minum  Octamanum,  sed  ut  hunc  unum  inviserent  audirentque,  a  Oadibus 
profecti  sunt.  No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep,  ^  or  links 
the  souls  of  men  closer  then  vertue. 

«  Non,  per  Deos,  aut  pictor  posset, 
Aat  ttatuarios  alius,  fingere 
Talem  pukhritadineui,  qualem  virtus  habet : 

no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver,  can  express  vertues  lustre,  or  those  ad- 
mirable rayes  that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rayes  that  enamour  poste- 
rity, those  everlasting  rayes  that  continue  to  the  worlds  end.  Many,  saith 
Phavorinus,  that  loved  and  admired  Alcibiadcs  in  his  youth,  knew  not, 
cared  not  for  Alcibiades  a  man ;  nunc  intuentes  qutsrebant  Alcibiadem :  but 
the  beauty  of  Socrates  is  still  the  same;  ^  vertues  hRtre  never  &des,  is  ever 
fresh  and  green,  semper  viva  to  all  succeedmg  ages,  and  a  most  attractive 
loadstone,  to  draw  and  combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason,  beUke, 
Homer  feigns  the  three  graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand,  because 
the  hearts  of  men  are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  ^O  sweet  bands, 
(Seneca  exclaims)  which  so  happily  combine,  that  those  which  are  bound  by 
them  love  their  binders,  desiring,  withall,  much  more  harder  to  be  bound, 
and,  as  so  many  Geryons,  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true 
friendship  is  to  combine,  to  be  like  affected,  of  one  minde, 

•  Velle  et  nolle  ambobus  idem,  saUataque  toto 
Mens  gevo 

as  the  poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  love 
takes  place,  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a  true  correspondence,  perfect 
amity,  a  diapason  of  vowes  and  wishes,  the  same  opinions,  as  betwixt  ^  Da- 
vid and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  ^  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous:  **they  will  live  and  die  together,  and 
prosecute  one  another  with  good  turns,  ("  nam  vinci  in  amore  turpissimum 
putant)  not  only  living,  but,  when  their  friends  are  dead,  with  tombs  and 
monuments,  naenias,  epitaphs,  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  statues, 
images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many  ages 
after  (as  Platos  schollers  did)  they  will  parentare  still,  omit  no  good  office 
that  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  me- 
mory. ^  Ilium  coloribus,  ilium  cerd,  ilium  <Bre,  SfC.  He  did  express  his 
friends  in  colours,  in  wax,  in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold  and  silver,  (as 
Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen  in  Rome)  and  in  a  great  auditory,  not  long  since, 
recited  a  just  volume  of  his  life.  In  another  place,  «  speaking  of  an  epigram 
which  Martial  had  composed  in  praise  of  him.  He  gave  me  as  much  as  he 
might,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  could:  though  what  can  a  man  give 
more  then  honour,  glory,  and  eternity  ?  But  that  which  he  wrote, peradven- 

•  Prafat.  Mb.  Tulgar.  »  Pars.  Inscrlp.  Tit.  Llril  statuse  Patavll.  "  A  true  loves  knot.  »  Stobaens, 
^  Greco.  J  Solinus.  Pulchrl  nulla  est  focles.  ■  O  dulclssimi  laquet,  qui  tam  fi^dter  devindunt,  ut 
etlam  k  vlnctis  dlligantnr !  qui  ii  Gratils  vinctl  sunt,  cupiunt  arctius  debgari,  et  In  unum  redlgl.  ■  Statius. 
fc  He  loved  him,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul,  1  Sam.  16.  I.  Beyond  the  love  of  women.  •  Virg.  9.  Mn.  Qui 
super  exanlmem  sese  coajecit  amicum  Confossus.  *  Amicus  anim«e  dimidium.  Austin,  confes.  4.  cap.  6. 
Quod  de  VirgiUo  HoraUus,  Rt  serves  animee  dimidium  mete.  •  Plinius.  '  Hlum  argento  et  auro.  Ilium 
ebore,  marroore  efllngit ;  et  nupcr,  ingenti  aditlbito  auditorio,  Ingentem  de  vltA  ejus  llbrum  recitavit.  epist. 
lib.  4.  epist.  A8.  k  Lib.  4.  ep.  61.  Prisco  suo.  Dedit  mild  quantum  potult  maximum,  daturas  amplius,  si 
poUiisset.  Tametsi  quid  homini  dari  potest  mi^us  quam  gloria,  laus,  et  steruitas  >  At  non  erant  fortasse 
qtiiB  scripsit.    lUe  tamen  bcripslt,  tomquam  esseut  mtura.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ture,  will  not  continue ;  yet  he  wrote  it  to  contintie,  Tis  all  the  recompence  a 
poor  scholler  can  make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Meecenas,  friend,  to  men- 
tion him  in  his  works,  to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  hfe,  &c. 
as  all  our  poets,  orators,  historiographers,  have  ever  done ;  and  the  greatest 
revenge  such  men  take  of  their  adversaries,  to  persecute  them  with  satyrs, 
invectives,  &c.  ^  and  'tis  both  wayes  of  great  moment,  as  *  Plato  gives  us  to 
understand.  Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope 
Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron,  concludes  in  these  words  :  J  Because  I  can- 
not honour  him  as  other  rich  men  do^  with  like  endeavour ^  affection ,  and 
piety,  I  have  undertaken  to  write  his  life ;  since  my  fortunes  will  not  give 
me  leave  to  make  a  more  sumptuous  monument,  I  will  perform  those  rites  to 
his  sacred  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps,  but  a  liberal  wit  can  afford.  But  I 
rove.  Where  this  true  love  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  friendship 
from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit,  or  for  some  by  respects,  so  long  dissembled, 
till  they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends,  which,  upon  every  small  occasion, 
breaks  out  into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance,  heart-burnings,  whispering,  ca- 
lumnies, contentions,  and  all  manner  of  bitter  melancholy  discontents.  And 
those  men  which  have  no  other  object  of  their  love,  then  greatness,  wealth, 
authority,  &c.  are  rather  feared  then  beloved ;  nee  amant  quemquam,  nee  aman^ 
tur  ab  nllo :  and,  how»oever  bom  with  for  a  time,  yet,  for  their  tyranny  and 
oppression,  griping,  covetousness,  currish  hardness,  folly,  intemperance,  im- 
prudence, and  suoi  Uke  vices,  they  are  generally  odious,  abhorred  of  all,  both 
God  and  men. 

Non  uxor  tftlrum  t«  rolt,  dob  fiUm :  omiMi 
Vldnlodenint: 

wife  and  children,  friends,  neighbours,  all  the  world  forsakes  them,  would 
fain  be  rid  of  them,  and  are  compelled  many  times  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
them :  or  else  Gods  judgements  overtake  them  :  instead  of  Graces,  come  Furies. 
So,  when  fair  ^Abigail,  a  woman  of  singular  wisdome,  was  acceptable  to  David, 
Nabal  was  churlish  and  evil-conditioned  ;  and  therefore  *  Mardochy  was  re- 
ceived, when  Haman  was  executed,  Haman  the  favorite,  that  had  his  seat  above 
the  other  princes,  to  whom  all  the  Kings  servants,  that  stood  in  the  gates, 
bowed  their  knees,  and  reverenced.  Though  they  flourish  many  times,  such 
hypocrites,  such  temporizing  foxes,  and  blear  the  worlds  eyes  by  flattery, 
bribery,  dissembling  their  natures,  or  other  mens  weakness,  that  cannot  so  soon 
apprehend  their  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  discerned,  and  precipitated 
in  a  moment:  Surely,  saith  David,  thou  hast  set  them  in  slippery  places 
(Psa.  73. 18);  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the  Gemonian 
scales ;  and,  as  Eusebius  in  "*  Ammianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad  ju- 
bendum  imperatorem,  be  cast  down  headlong  on  a  sudden.  Or  put  case  they 
escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives  end,  yet,  after  their  death,  their  me- 
mory stinks  as  a  snuiFe  of  a  candle  put  out ;  and  those  that  durst  not  so  much 
as  mutter  against  them  in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with  satyrs, 
libels,  and  bitter  imprecations :  they  shall  male  audire  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
and  be  odious  to  the  worlds  end. 

MEMB.  III. 

Charity  composed  of  all  three  kinds.  Pleasant,  Profitable,  Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasure,  honesty,  (for  one  good 

turn  asks  another  in  equity)  that  which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or 

from  discipline  and  philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all 

these  three,  which  is  charity,  and  includes  piety,  dilection,   benevolence, 

^  For  genus  hritabile  vatum.  <  Lib.  13.  de  Legibus.  Magnam  enim  vim  habcnt,  he.  i  Pari  tamni 
atudio  et  pietate  couscribendte  vito)  (*|us  munus  Buscepi  j  et  postquam  sumptuosa  coiidere  pro  fortuoA  non 
lictilt.exiguo  Md  eo  forte  liberalia  ingenii  monumento  juita  aanctiMiinociiieJi  solreatur.  ^  I  Sam.  2ft.  d. 
»  Either,  3.  2.  -  Amm.  MarcelUnns,  I.  14.  Dig,^„ed  by  ^OOglC 
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friendship^  even  all  those  vertuous  habits ;  for  love  is  the  circle  equant  of 
all  other  affections  (of  which  Aristotle  dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethicks),  and  is 
commanded  by  God,  which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  he  that  is  a  Christian, 
and  a  true  regenemte  man.  This  is  °  To  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  our  8tlf;  for  this  love  is  lychnus  accendens  et  accensuSy  a  communi- 
cating light,  apt  to  illuminate  it  self  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are 
£Bur,  and  very  beautiful,  I  confess ;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that 
we  owe  to  our  country,  nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral 
respects,  Sec,  of  which  read  ® copious  Aristotle  m  his  Morals:  a  man  is 
beloved  of  a  man,  in  that  he  is  a  inan ;  but  all  these  are  far  more  eminent 
and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed  from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a 
true  touch  of  religion,  and  a  reference  to  God.  Nature  bmds  all  creatures 
to  love  their  young  ones :  an  hen,  to  preserve  her  brood,  will  run  upon  a 
lion ;  an  hinde  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a  bear,  a  silly  sheep  with  a 
fox.  So  the  same  nature  urgeth  a  man  to  love  his  parents,  (p  DH  me,  pater, 
omnes  oderint,  ni  te  magis  quam  oculos  amem  meos !)  and  this  love  cannot 
be  dissolved,  as  Tully  holds,  *>  without  detestable  offence :  but  much  more 
Gods  commandment,  which  injoyns  a  filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this 
kind.  *■  The  love  of  brethren  is  great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if 
one  be  displaced,  all  comes  down :  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to 
the  combination  of  which,  nature,  fortune,  vertue^  happily  concur  ;  yet  this 
love  comes  short  of  it.  Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patrid  mori :  ^  it  cannot  be 
expressed,  what  a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of  country  contains.  Amor 
laudis  et  patrus  pro  stipendio  est.  The  Decii  did  se  devovire,  Horatii,  Curii, 
Scsevola,  Regulus,  Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  countries  peace  and 
good. 

*  Uom  diet  Fabiofe  ad  beUnrn  mlBerot  omnei :  I         One  day  the  FabU  stoutly  xnured. 

Ad  beUum  miasos  perdidit  una  dies.  |         One  day  the  Fabii  were  destroyed. 

Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  neer  Battle  Abby,  in 
defence  of  their  country.  **  P.  ^milius  (1.  6.)  speaks  of  six  senators  of 
Cahce,  that  came  with  halters  in  their  hands  to  the  king  of  England,  to  die 
for  the  rest.  This  love  makes  so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  his- 
toriographers, physicians,  &c.  or  at  least  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety, 
and  their  countries  benefit.  ''Sanctum  nomen  amicitice,  sociorum  communio 
sacra:  friendship  is  an  holy  name,  and  a  sacred  communion  of  friends. 
''As  the  sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  is  friendship  in  the  world,  a  most  divine 
and  heavenly  band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfects  mankind,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  (if  you  will  stand  to  the  judgement  of  ''Cornelius  Nepos),  before 
affinity,  or  consanguinity ;  plus  in  amicitid  valet  similitudo  morum,  quam 
affinitas,  S^c,  the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  then  any  other  wreath  whatsoever. 
Take  this  away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true 
content,  out  of  the  world ;  'tis  the  greatest  tye,  the  surest  inaenture,  strongest 
band,  and,  as  our  modem  Maro  decides  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before 
the  rest. 

1  Hard  ia  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet, 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extream. 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  ballance  down ;  to  wit. 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindretl  sweet. 
Or  raging  fire  of  lore  to  women  kind, 
Or  seal  of  fHends,  combin'd  by  vertues  meet : 
But  of  them  all,  the  band  of  vertuous  mind. 
He  thinlcs,  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 


For  natural  affection  soon  doth  c 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupids  greater  flame ; 
But  faithful  fViendship  doth  them  both  suppress. 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 
For,  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass. 
And  ail  ttie  service  of  the  l>ody  frame, 
So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass. 
No  less  then  perfectgold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass. 


■  Ut  mirodus  daobos  polls  snstentatur,  italex  Del,  amore  Dei  et  proximl ;  duobus  his  ftindamentis  vind- 
tur ;  machina  mundi  vormit,  si  una  de  poUs  turbatur ;  lex  perit  divina,  si  una  ex  his.  *  H.  et  9.  libro. 

pTer.  Adelph.  4.  5.         ^Deamidt.    Carltas  parentum  dilui  nisi  detesUbill  scelere  non  potest.  'Fra- 

lemitM  lapldum  fomictbus  slmlllima,  easura,  nisi  se  invicem  sustentaret.    Seneca.  ■  Dii  immortales ! 

did  nonpotest  quantum  coritatis  nomen  illud  habet.  *Ovid.  Fast.  *  Anno  1.347,  Jaco^jJ^I^er. 

Annal.  Fland.  lib.  12.  *  Tully.  <*  Lndaous,  Toxari.    Amidtia  ut  sol  \n  mundo,  &c.   O  V  Hj/It. 

Pompon.  AtUd.  t  Spencer,  Fairy  Queen,  lib.  5.  cant.  9.  staff.  1.2.  *-^ 
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'A  faithful  friend  is  better  then  'gold,  a  medicine  of  misery,  ^an  only  pos- 
session :  yet  this  k)ve  of  friends,  nuptial,  heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest, 
all  three  loves  put  together,  are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true 
Christian  illuminated  soul,  if  it  be  not  done  in  or  dine  ad  Deuniy  for  Gods  sake. 
Though  I  had  the  gift  of  prophesxe^  spake  with  tongues  of  men  and  angels  ^ 
though  I  feed  the  poor  with  all  my  goods,  give  7ny  body  to  he  burned,  and 
have  not  this  love,  itprofiteth  me  nothing  (1  Cor.  13.  1,  3):  *Us  splendidum 
peccatum,  without  charity.  This  is  an  all  apprehending  love,  a  deifying  love, 
a  refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quintessence  of  all  love,  the  true  philosophers 
stone:  non  potest  enim,  (as  *^ Austin  infers)  veraciter  amicus  esse  hominis, 
nisifuerit  ipsius  primitus  veritatis  :  he  is  no  true  firiend  that  loves  not  Gods 
truth.  And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  good  to  mortal 
men,  that  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glews  them  together  in  perpetual  amity, 
and  firm  league,  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  then  fair 
and  foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty,  may  be  together. 
As  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  (I  say)  so  is  love  in  the  world ;  and  for  this 
cause  'tis  love  without  an  addition,  love,  Kar  e^o^y,  love  of  God,  and  love  of 
men.  ^The  love  of  God  begets  the  love  of  man;  and,  by  this  love  of  our 
neighbour,  the  love  of  God  is  nourished  and  increased.  By  this  happy  union 
of  love,  "  all  well  governed  families  and  cities  are  combined,  the  heavens  an- 
nexed,  and  divine  souls  complicated,  the  world  it  self  composedy  and  all  thai 
is  in  it  conjoyned  in  God,  and  reduced  to  one,  ^  This  love  causeth  true  and 
absolute  vertues,  the  life,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  vertuous  action :  it  finish- 
eth  prosperity,  easeth  adversity,  corrects  all  natural  incumbrances,  incon- 
veniences, sustained  by  faith  and  hope,  which,  with  this  our  love,  make  an 
indissoluble  twist;  a  Gordian  knot,  an  eequilateral  triangle;  and  yet  the 
greatest  of  them  is  love,  (I  Cor.  13, 13)  ^  which  inflames  our  souls  with  a 
divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed,  purgeth,  and,  so  purged,  elevates  to  God^ 
makes  an  attonement,  and  reconciles  us  unto  him.  ^  That  other  love  infects 
the  soul  of  man ;  this  deanseth  :  that  depresses ;  this  erears  :  that  causeth 
cares  and  troubles ;  this  quietness  of  mind :  this  informs,  that  deforms  our 
life :  that  leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven.  For,  if  once  we  be  truly 
link't  and  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  love  God  above  all,  our  neigh- 
bour as  our  self,  as  we  are  enjoyned  {Mark,  12.  31,  Mat.  19.  19),  perform 
those  duties  and  exercises,  even  all  the  operations  of  a  good  Christian. 
?»  This  love  suffereth  long :  it  is  bountiful,  envieth  not,  hoasteth  not  it  self;  is 
not  puffed  up :  it  deceive th  not ;  it  seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked 
to  anger  ;  it  thinketh  not  evil ;  it  rejoyceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  in  truth.  It 
suffereth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things  ( 1  Cor.  1 3.  4,  5, 
6,7);  it  covereth  all  trespasses  (Prov.  10.  12),  a  multitude  of  sinnes 
(1  Pet.  4),  as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  that  washed  his 
feet,  many  sins  were  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much  (Luke,  7.  47) :  it 
will  defend  the  fatherless  and  thewiddow  (Isa.  1.  17),  will  seek  no  revenge, 
or  be  mindful  of  wrong,  (Levit.  19.  18),  will  bring  home  his  brothers  oxe  if 
he  go  astray,  as  it  is  commanded  (Deut.  22.  1),  will  resist  evil,  give  to  him 
that  asketh,  and  not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse 
him,  love  his  enemijs,  (Matthew  5),  bear  his  brothers  burthen,  (Galatians, 
6.  7).  He  that  so  loves,  will  be  hospitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities 
of  the  saints :  he  will,  if  it  be  possible,  have  peace  with  all  men,  feed  his 
enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be  athirst,  give  him  drink:  he  will  perform 

*  Siraddes.  *  Plutarch.    Prelioeum  numisma.  **  Xaiophon.    Venu  amtcus  praestaatisainia 

posseulo.  "  Eplst.  52.  '  Greg.    Per  amorem  Dei,  proximi  gignitur  j  et  per  hunc  amorem  proximi, 

Dei  nutritur.  "  Picolomineus,  grad.  7.  cap.  27.    Hoc  felici  amoria  nodo  llgantnr  familia,  dvltates,  &c. 

'Veras  abeolutas  haec  parii  Tirtutes,  radix  omnium  yirtutum,  mens  et  spiritus.  c  Divlno  calore  anlmoa 

Dcendit,  incenaos  purgat,  purgatos  elevat  ad  Deum,  Deum  placat,  hominem  Deo  conciliat.  Bernard. 
Hie  inflcit,  hie  perficit;  iUe  deprimit,  hie  elevat ;  hic  tranqulllitatem*  Ule  curas  parit;  hie  vitam  recte  in- 
format,  llle  deformat,  &c. 
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those  seven  worksof  mercy ;  he  will  make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower 
sariy  rejoyce  with  them  that  refoyce,  weep  with  them  that  weep^  (Rom.  12)  : 
he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour,  be  courteous  and  tender  hearted,  for- 
giving others  for  Christs  sake,  as  Ood  forgave  him  (Eph.  4.  32) ;  he  will  be 
like  minded  (Phil.  2.  2),  of  one  judgement ;  be  humble,  meek,  long  suffering, 
(Colos.  3),  forbear,  forget,  avk  forgive,  (12.  13.  23):  and  what  he  doth, 
shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and  not  to  men ;  be  pittiful  and  courteous, 
(1  Pet.  3),  seek  peace  andfolloto  it.  He  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word 
and  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth  (1  Joh.  3.  18) :  and  he  that  loves  Ood, 
Christ  will  love  him  that  is  begotten  of  him  (1  Joh.  5.  1.  &c.)  Thus  should 
we  willingly  do,  if  we  had  a  true  touch  of  this  charity,  of  this  divine  love,  if 
we  would  perform  this  which  we  are  enjoyned,  forget  and  forgive,  and  com- 
pose ourselves  to  those  christian  laws  of  love. 

'O  fellx  hominiun  genus. 
Si  Testros  animos  Amor, 
Quo  ccelum  regltar,  regmt ! 

Angelical  souls,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  so  loving,  how  might 
we  triumph  over  the  divel,  and  have  another  heaven  upon  earth  I 

But  this  we  cannot  do ;  and,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  miseries^ 
discontent,  melancholy,  J  want  of  this  charity.  We  do  invicem  angariare, 
contemn,  insult,  vex,  torture,  molest,  and  hold  one  anothers  noses  to  the 
grindstone  hard,  provoke,  rail,  scoffe,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse 
(hard-hearted,  implacable,  malicious,  peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are)  to  satis- 
fie  our  lust  or  private  spleen,  for^^toyes,  trifles,  and  impertinent  occasions, 
spend  our  selves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  to  be  revenged  on  our  adversary, 
to  ruin  him  and  his.  Tis  all  our  study,  practice  and  business,  how  to 
plot  mischief,  mine,  countermine,  defend  and  offend,  ward  our  selves,  injure 
others,  hurt  all ;  as  if  we  were  born  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such  eager- 
ness and  bitterness,  with  such  rancor,  malice,  rage,  and  fury,  we  prosecute 
our  intended  designs,  that  neither  aflinity  or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear 
of  God  or  men,  can  contain  us  :  no  satisfaction,  no  composition,,  will  be  ac- 
cepted, no  ofHces  will  serve,  no  submission ;  though  he  shall,  upon  his  knees, 
as  Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucus  in  Homer,  acknowledging  his  error,  yield  him- 
self with  tears  in  his  eys,  beg  his  pardon,  we  will  not  relent,  forgive,  or  forget, 
till  we  have  confounded  him  and  his,  made  dice  of  his  bones,  as  they  say,  see 
him  rot  in  prison,  banish  his  friends,  followers,  et  omne  invisum  genus,  rooted 
him  out,  and  all  his  posterity.  Monsters  of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  wolves, 
*  tygers,  fiends,  incarnate  divels,  we  do  not  only  contend,  oppress,  and  ty- 
rannize our  selves,  but,  as  so  many  fire-brands,  we  set  on,  and  animate 
others :  our  whole  life  is  a  perpetual  combate,  a  conflict,  a  set  battle,  a 
snarling  fit :  Eris  Dea  is  settled  m  our  tents,  °» Omnia  de  lite,  opposing  wit  to 
wit,  wealth  to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to  fortunes,  friends  to 
friends,  as  at  a  sea  fight,  we  turn  our  broad  sides,  or  two  milstones  with  con- 
tinual attrition,  we  fire  ourselves,  or  break  anothers  backs,  and  both  are 
ruined  and  consumed  in  the  end.  Miserable  wretches !  to  fat  and  inrich  our 
selves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it :  Quocungue  modo  rem :  how  many  thou- 
sands we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin  and  downfall  we  arise,  whom 
we  injure,  fatherless  children,  widdows,  common  societies,  to  satisfie  our 
owft  private  lust.  Though  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of  wealth  and  trea- 
sure, (pittiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest  degree) 
and  OUT  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great 'extremity,  and  now  ready  to 
be  starved  for  want  of  food,  we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail 
should  sweep  the  ground  still,  then  cover  his  buttocks  ;  rather  spend  it  idly, 
consume  it  with  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in  riotous  ap- 

I  BoeUdui,  lib.  2.  met.  8.  i  Deliquium  patitur  caritas :  odium  cjiu  loco  tuccedit.  Basil.  1.  aer.  de  instiL 
roon.       ^  Nodum  in  sdrpo  queerentes.        '  Hircameque  adm6niiit  ubera  tigrcs.       ■  Heraclitus. 
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parel,  ingurgitate,  or  let  it  be  lost,  then  he  should  have  part  of  it;  °  rather 
take  from  him  that  little  which  he  hath,  then  relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  our  selves,  let  others  make 
use  of,  or  enjoy  it ;  part  with  nothing  while  we  live,  and,  for  want  of  disposing 
our  houshold,  and  setting  things  in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the 
ears  after  our  death.  Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few  crums ; 
he  only  seeks  chippings,  offals ;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  famish,  and  eat  his 
own  flesh ;  he  respects  him  not.  A  poor  decayed  kinsman  of  his  sets  upon 
him  by  the  way  in  all  his  jollity,  and  runs  begging  bareheaded  by  him,  con- 
juring by  those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alhance,  consanguinity,  &c. 
unkle,  cosen,  brother,  father, 

P^  ego  has  lacryniM,  dextramqiie  tnain,  te. 

Si  quldquam  de  te  merui,  fait  aut  tibi  quidquam 
Dulce  roeum,  miserere  met. 

Shew  some  pitty,  for  Christs  sake ;  pitty  a  sick  man,  an  old  man,  &c.  he  cares 
not,  ride  on  :  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  limbs,  goods,  plead  suretiship, 
or  shipwrack,  fires,  common  calamities,  shew  thy  wants  and  imperfections, 

EtsI  jper  sanctnm  juntas  dlcat  Osirim, 
Credite,  non  ludo :  cmdeles,  tolUte  claudum : 

Swear,  protest,  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness, — qutsre  peregrinum  ; 
thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater ;  he  is  not  touched  with  it :  pauper 
ubique  jacet ;  ride  on,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it.  Put  up  a  supplication  to  him 
in  the  name  of  a  thousand  orphans,  an  hospital,  a  spittle,  a  prison ;  as  he 
goes  by,  they  cry  out  to  him  for  ayd ;  ride  on ;  surdo  narras ;  he  cares  not ; 
let  them  eat  stones,  devour  themselves  with  vermine,  rot  in  their  own  dung ; 
he  cares  not.  Shew  him  a  decayed  haven,  a  bridge,  a  school,  a  fortification, 
&c.  or  some  public  work ;  ride  on ;  good  your  worship,  your  honour,  for  Gods 
sake,  your  countries  sake ;  ride  on.  But  shew  him  a  role  wherein  his  name 
shall  be  registred  in  golden  letters,  and  commended  to  all  posterity,  his  arms 
set  up,  with  his  devises  to  be  seen,  then  perad venture  he  will  stay  and  contri- 
bute :  or  if  thou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory  and 
meritorious  works,  or  perswade  him  by  this  means  he  shall  save  his  soul 
out  of  hell,  and  free  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all 
likelihood  he  will  listen  and  stay ;  or  that  he  have  no  children,  no  neer  kins- 
man, heir,  he  cares  for  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or  where  to 
bestow  his  possessions  (for  carry  them  with  him  he  cannot)  it  may  be  then  he 
will  build  some  school  or  hospitall  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to 
pious  uses  afler  his  death.  For  I  dare  boldly  say,  vain  glory,  that  opinion 
of  merit,  and  this  enforced  necessity,  when  they  know  not  otherwise  how  to 
leave,  or  what  better  to  do  with  them,  is  the  main  cause  of  most  of  our  good 
works.  I  will  not  urge  this  to  derogate  from  any  mans  charitable  devotion, 
or  bounty  in  this  kinde,  to  censure  any  good  work ;  no  doubt  there  be 
many  sanctified,  heroical,  and  worthy  minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal,  and  for 
vcitues  sake  (divine  spirits)  that  out  of  commiseration  and  pitty,  extend  their 
liberality,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  do  good  to  all  men,  cloath^he  naked, 
feed  the  hungry,  comfort  the  sick  and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive 
injuries,  as  true  charity  requires :  yet  most  part  there  is  simulatum  quid,  a 
deal  of  hypocrisie  in  this  kinde,  much  default  and  defect.  ^  Cosmus  Medices, 
that  rich  citizen  of  Florence,  ingenuously  confessed  to  a  neer  friend  of  his, 
that  would  know  of  him  why  he  built  so  many  publike  and  magnificent  pa- 
laces, and  bestowed  so  liberally  on  scholars,  not  that  he  loved  learning  more 
then  others,  but  to  p  eternize  his  own  name,  to  be  immortall  by  the  benefit 
of  scholars ;  for,  when  his  friends  were  dead,  walls  decayed,  and  all  in- 

"Si  in  geheimam  abit  pauperem  qui  non   alat,  quid  de  eo  Oet  qui  paaperem  denudat?     Austin. 
"Jovius,  vit4  ^U8.  P  Iramortolitatem,  lieneficio  literarutn  immortali,  glorios&  quAdam  cupidltate 

coiunipivit.     Quod  cives   qulbus  benefecisset  perituri,  moenia  ruitargi|^^  ^IJo,  |Puinptu   aBOiflcato, 
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scriptions  gonCy  books  would  remain  to  the  worlds  end.  The  lanthorn  in 
*»  Athens  was  built  by  Xenocles,  the  theater  by  Pericles,  the  famous  port  Py- 
reeeus  by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pantheon  by  Callicra- 
tidas ;  but  these  brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined  long  since, 
their  builders  names  alone  flourish  by  mediation  of  writers.  And,  as  '  he  said  of 
that  Marian  oke,  now  cut  down  and  dead,  nullius  agricola  manu  cultastirps 
tarn  diutuma,  quam  quce  poeta  versu  seminari  potest,  no  plant  can  grow  so 
long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  sata,  set  and  manured  by  those  ever-living  wits. 
*Allon  Backuth,  that  weeping  oke,  under  which  Deborah,  Rebecchaes  nurse 
died,  and  was  buned,  may  not  survive  the  memory  of  such  everlasting  monu- 
ments. Vainglory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was  the  cause  efficient,  and 
to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  fame,  Cosmus  sole  intent,  so  to  do  good,  that  all 
the  world  might  take  notice  of  it.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  charity  of  our 
times,  such  our  benefactors,  Meecenates  and  patrons.  Shew  me,  amongst  so 
many  myriads,  a  truly  devout,  a  right,  honest,  upright,  meek,  humble,  a  pa- 
tient, innocuous,  innocent,  a  merciful!,  a  loving,  a  charitable  man ! 

*  Probus  quia 
Noblscum  vivit? 

Shew  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua !     Die  mihi,  Musa,  virum — -shew  a  vertu- 
ous  woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neighbour,  a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient 
child,  a  true  friend,  &c.     Crows  in  Africk  are  not  so  scant.     He  that  shall, 
examine  this  "iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where  love  is  cold,  et  jam  terras 
Astr(Ba  reliquit.  Justice  fled  with  her  assistants,  Vertue  expelled, 

Jmtttite  soror, 
Incoimpta  Fldet,  nudaque  Veritas, — 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  Divel  is  loose,  and  see  one  man 
vilify  and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an  innocent,  or  a  block, 
oppress,  tyrannise,  prey  upon,  torture  him,  vex,  gaule,  torment  and  crucify 
him,  starve  him,  where  is  charity?  He  that  shall  see  men  ^ swear  and 
forswear,  lye  and  bear  false  witness,  to  advantage  themselves,  prejudice 
others,  hazard  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to  be  revenged  on  their 
enemies,  men  so  unspeakable  in  their  lusts,  unnaturall  in  malice,  such  bloody 
designements,  Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  &c.  may  well  aske 
where  is  charity  ?  He  that  shall  observe  so  many  law-suits,  such  endless 
contentions,  such  plotting,  undermining,  so  much  mony  spent  with  such 
eagerness  and  fury,  every  man  for  hims^f,  his  own  ends,  the  Divel  for  all : 
so  many  distressed  souls,  such  lamentable  complaints,  so  many  Actions, 
conspiracies,  seditions,  oppressions,  abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  re- 
pining, discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy,  so  many  brawles,  quarrels, 
monomachies,  &c.  may  well  require  what  is  become  of  chaiity  ?  when  we 
see  and  read  of  such  cruell  wars,  tumults,  uproares,  bloudy  battels,  so  many 
"^  men  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  &c.  (for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all 
our  stories  almost,  but  bills,  bowes,  and  gunns?)  so  many  murders  and 
massacres,  &c.  where  is  charity?  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God, 
churchmen,  professed  divines,  noly  men,  *  to  make  the  trumpet  of  the 
Gospel  the  trumpet  of  war,  a  company  of  hell-bom  Jesuits,  and  fiery- 
spirited  fnerSyfacem  prteferre  to  all  seditions;  as  so  many  firebrands  set  all 
the  world  by  the  ears  (I  say  nothing  of  their  contentious  and  rayling  books, 
whole  ages  spent  in  writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such  virulency 
and  bitterness,  Biotueis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro),  and  by  their  bloody  in- 
quisitions, that  in  thirty  years,  Bale  saith,  consumed  39  princes,  148  earls, 

1  Plutarch.  Peride.  'Tolliiu,  Hb.  1.  de  leglbua.  •  Gen.  85.  8.  ^  Hor.  *  Ihmim  genna 

sumua.  'TiiH.  pro  Boac.  Mcntiri  vis  caoaaft  meA  ?  ego  vero  cuplde  et  Ubenter  mentiar  tuA  caussfi  ;  et 
at  qoando  me  Tia  ptjtenn,  ut  paiillulam  tu  compendii  foclaa»  paratum  fore  acito.  ^  Galllenua,  in  Treb. 


_    JUo,  lacera,  occide»  meA  mente  iraacere.    Rabie  jecur  Incendente  feruntur  Pnedpitea.    Vopiscus,  of 
Aureliao.    Tantum  fudit  aaoguinis,  quantum  quia  vini  potavit.  *  Evangelii  tubam  belli  tubam  fadunt ; 

In  pulpiUa  pocem,  in  coUoqufia  bcllum  auodent.  ,      rxr^rri /> 

•^       "^  Digitized  by  VaOOQlC 
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235   barons,   14755  commons;   worse   then  those  ten   persecutions,  may 
justly  doubt  where  is  charity  ?     Obsecro  vos,  quales  hi  demum  Chris tiani  ? 
Are  these  Christians  ?     I  beseech  you  tell  me.     He  that  shall  observe  and 
see  these  things,  may  say  to  them  as  Cato  to  Ceesar,  credoy  quce  de  inferis 
dicuntur,  falsa  existimas ;  sure  I  think  thou  art  of  opinion  there  is  neither 
heaven   nor  hell.     Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeal,  make  what  shewes  they 
will,  give  almes,  pe^ce-makers,  frequent  sermons ;  if  we  may  guess  at  the 
tree  by  the  fixiit,  uiey  are  no  better  then  hypocrites,  epicures,  atheists ;  with 
the  ^  fooly  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God,     Tis  no  marvel  then, 
if  being  so  uncharitable,  hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we  have  so  frequent  and 
80  many  discontents,  such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pangs,  mutuall  dis- 
cords, all  in  a  combustion,  often  complaints,  so  common  grievances,  generall 
mischiefes,  si  tantw  in  terris  troffceduB,  quibus  labefactatur  et  misere  lace- 
ratur  humanum  'jfenus,  so  many  pestilences,  wars,  uproares,  losses,  deluges, 
fires,  inundations,  Gods  vengeance  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  not 
upon   us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so  respectless  of 
Grod  and  our  neighbours,  and  by  our  crying  sinnes  pull  these  miseries  upon 
our  own  heads.     Nay  more,  'tis  justly  to  be  feared,  which  'Josephus  once 
said  of  his  countrymen  Jewes,  If  the  Romans  had  not  come  when  they  did^ 
to  sack  their  city,  surely  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earthquake ^ 
deluge,  or  fired  from  heaven,  as  Sodome  and  Oomorrah :  their  desperate 
malice y  wickedness  and  peevishness  was  such,     Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  we 
continue  these  wretched  waies,  we  may  look  for  the  hke  heavy  visitations 
to  come  upon  us.     If  we  had  any  sense  or  feeling  of  these  thmgs,  surely 
we  should  not  go  on  as  we  do,  in  such  irregular  courses,  practise  all  manner 
of  impieties;    our  whole  carriage  would  not  be  so  averse  from  God.      If 
a  man  would  but  consider,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  and  full  career  of  such 
prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how   displeasing  they  are  in   Gods 
sight,  how  noxious  to  himself,  as  Salomon  told  Joab  (1  King.  2);  the  Lord 
shall  bring  this  bloud  upon  their  heads  (Prov.  1 .  27) ;  sudden  desolation 
and  destruction  shall  come,  like  a  whirlwinde,  upon   them:    affliction, 
anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall  he  given  him  (Isa.  3.  1 1,  &c.) :  they 
shall  fall  into  the  pit  they  have  digged  for  others :  and  when  they  are 
scraping,  tyrannizing,  getting,  wallowing  in  their  wealth, — this  night,  Ofool, 
I  will  take  away  thy  soul — what  a  severe  account  they  must  make ;  and 
how  ^  gratious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  Gods  eys ;  haurit  slbi 
gratiam :  (Matth.  5.  7.)  blessed  are  the  mercifull ;  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy :  he  that  lendeth  to  the  poor,  gives  to  Ood;  and  how  it  shall  be 
restored  to  them  again ;  how,  by  their  patience  and  long  suffering,  they 
shall  heap  coals  on  their  enemies  heads  (Rom.  12);  and  he  that  followeth 
after  righteousness  and  mercy,   shall  finde  righteousness  and  glory  ; — 
surely  they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their  unnaturall,  inordinate 
affections,  agree  amongst  themselves,  abstain  from  doing  evill,  amend  their 
lives,  and  learn  to  do  well.     Behold,  how  comely  and  good  a  thing  it  is  for 
brethren  to  live  together  in  **  union :  it  is  like  the  preiious  ointment,  Sfc, 
How  odious  to  contend  one  with  the  other !  ^  Miseri  quid  luctatiunculis 
hisce  volumus  ?  ecce  mors  supra  caput  est,  et  supremum  illud  tribunal, 
ubi  et  dicta  et  facta  nostra  examinanda  sunt,     Sapiamus!     Why  do  we 
contend  and  vex  one  another?  behold,  death  is  over  our  heads;  and  we 
must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all  our  uncharitable  words  and  actions  : 
think  upon  it ;  and  be  wise ! 

y  Psal.  14.  I.  ■  De  bello  JudaVco,  lib.  6.  c.  16.  Pato,  si  Romani  contra  nos  venire  tardlMent,  ant  hlatu 
temc  rierorandam  ftiisse  civitatem,  aut  diluvio  perituram,  aut  fulroina,  ut  Sodoma,  cum  incendio  paMuram» 
ob  desneratum  popull,  ike.  •  Benefacit  aoinue  8U»  vir  misericun.  ^  Concordi&  mognaD  res  crescunt'} 
dlscordift  maximm  dilabuntur.        'Lipaius.  ,      ^^^^^i.^. 
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SECT.  n.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — HeroicaU  love  causing  melancholy.  His  Pedegree, 
Power,  and  Extent, 
In  the  precedent  section,  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant 
objects,  of  this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that 
causeth  heroicall  or  love-melancholy,  and  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest, 
and  properly  called  love.  The  part  affected  in  men  is  the  Uver,  and  therefore 
called  heroicall,  because  commonly  gallants,  noblemen,  and  the  most  generous 

r'  its  are  possessed  with  it.  His  power  and  extent  is  very  large ;  ^  and,  in 
t  twofold  division  of  love,  ^iXciv  and  ep^fv,  ^  those  two  Veneres  which  Plato 
and  some  others  make  mention  of,  it  is  most  eminent,  and  kot  i^ox^yy  called 
Venus,  as  I  have  said,  or  Love  it  self.  Which  although  it  be  denominated 
from  men,  and  most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and^shews  it  self  in  \ 
vegetall  and  sensible  creatures,  those  incorporeall  substances  (as  shall  be 
specified),  and  hath  a  large  dominion  of  soveraignty  over  them.  His  pede- 
gree  is  very  ancient,  derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  ^  Phcedrus 
contends,  and  his  >  parentage  of  such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever  finde 
it  out.  Hesiod  makes  ^  Terra  and  Chaos  to  be  Loves  parents,  before  the  Gods 
were  bom  :  Ante  Deos  omnes  primum  yeneravit  Amorem. 

Some  think  it  is  the  self  same  fire  Prometheus  fetched  from  heaven. 
Plutarch  {amator,  libello,)  will  have  love  to  be  the  son  of  Iris  and  Favonius ; 
but  Socrates,  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
speak  of  love,  (of  which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician,  magniloquus  Agatho, 
that  chanter  Ag^atho,  had  newly  given  occasion)  in  a  poeticall  strain,  telleth 
this  tale — When  Venus  was  bom,  all  the  Gods  were  invited  to  a  Imnquet, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  ^Poras,  the  God  of  bounty  and  wealth.  Penia, 
or  Poverty  came  a  begging  to  the  door;  Porus,  well  whitled  with  nectar, 
(for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  daies)  walking  in  Jupiters  garden,  in  a 
bowre  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom  was 
bora  Love ;  and,  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus  birth  day,  Venus  still 
attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  in  J  Ficinus.  Another  tale  is  there ' 
borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes — ^^In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had 
four  armes  and  four  feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  they  compared  them- 
selves with  the  gods,  were  parted  into  halfes;  and  now  peradventure  by 
love  they  hope  to  be  united  again,  and  made-  one.  OUierwise  thus, — 
*  Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and  bid  them  aske  what  they  would,  and  they 
should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer,  O  Vulcane,  faber  Deorumy  Sfc, 
O  Vulcan,  the  Gods  great  smith,  we  beseech  thee  to  work  us  anew  in  thy 
fomace,  and  of  two  make  us  one  ;  which  he  presently  did ;  and  ever  since 
true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be  united.  Many  such  tales 
you  will  finde  in  Leon  Hebrseus,  dial.  3.  and  their  morall  to  them.  The 
reason  why  Love  was  still  painted  yong,  (as  Phomutus  °*  and  others  will) 
"  is  because  yong  men  are  most  apt  to  love :  soft,  fair,  and  fat,  because 
such  folks  are  soonest  taken :  naked,  because  all  true  affection  is  simple  and 
open :  he  smiles,  because  merry  and  given  to  delights :  hath  a  quiver, 
to  shew  his  power,  none  can  escape :  is  blinde,  because  he  sees  not  where 
he  strikes,  whom  he  hits,  Sfc.     His  power  and  soverainty  is  expressed  by 

*  Memb.  1.  Sabt.  3.  •  Amor  et  imidtU.  'Phaednu,  orat.  In  laodem  Amoris,  Platools  con. 

vhrio.  (  Vide  Boccm.  de  Oeneal.  Deoram.  ^  See  the  morall  in  Plut.  of  Uiat  fiction.  <  AT- 

ftnentlA  Deos.  J  Cap.  7.  Comment.  In  Plat.  oonrlTiom.  ^  See  more  in  Valeains,  lib.  8  cont. 

med.  et  oont.  13.  '  Vires,  8.  de  anlmi.    Oramus  te  nt  tula  artibus  et  camlnia  nos  refingas,  et  ex 

dnobns  nnnm  Culas :  qnod  et  fedt,  et  ezlnde  amatoret  nnnm  sunt,  et  unum  esse  petunt.  ■  See  more 

in  NataUs  Comes,  Imagin.  Deomm,  Philostiatns  de  Imaglnibus,  lilias  Oirakhu,  Syntag.  de  Dlia,  Pbor- 
nutus,  &c.  "Jurenis  pingitnr,  quod,  amore  pleramqne  JuTenes  ci^rionturi  sic  et  mollis,  for- 

moaos,  nudns,  qnod  simplex  et  apertns  hie  affecUiS)  ridet,  quoid  oblcctamentum  pm  se  tent ;  com  pha. 
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®tbe  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  God,  and  a  great  commanding 
God,  above  Jupiter  himself:  Magnus  Damon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the 
strongest  and  merriest  of  all  the  gods  according  to  Alcinous  and  p  Athenecus. 
Amor  virorum  rex  et  Deum,  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods,  and  governor  of 
men ;  for  we  must  all  do  homage  to  him,  keep  an  holy  day  for  his  deity, 
adore  in  his  temples,  worship  his  image,  (numen  enim  hoc  non  est  nudum 
nomen)  and  sacrifice  to  his  altar,  that  conquers  all,  ^  and  rules  all : 

'  M aUem  com  lecme,  cenro,  et  apro  JEtollco, 
Cum  Antco  et  StymphaUds  avibus  luctari. 
Qoara  cum  Amore 

I  had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  then  with  Love ;  he 
is  so  powerfull,  enforceth  all  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  domineers  over  all,  and 
can  make  mad  and  sober  whom  he  list ;  insomuch  that  Csecilius,  in  Tullies 
Tusculanes,  holds  him  to  be  no  better  then  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that  doth  not 
acknowledge  Love  to  be  a  great  god. 

•  Ciil  la  manQ  ait  quern  eaae  dementem  v^t, 
Quam  aapera,  qoein  In  morbum  IeOIcI,  &c. 

that  can  make  sick  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  and  Stesichorus  were  both 
made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  ^  Leon  Hebrseus,  for  speaking  against  his  god- 
head :  and  though  Aristophanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  ^  scomefully 
rejected  from  the  councell  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides,  that  he 
might  come  no  more  amongst  them,  and,  to  his  farther  disgrace,  banished 
heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to  dwell  on  earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  "^  power, 
majesty,  omnipotency,  and  dominion,  that  no  creature  can  withstand  him* 

*  Imperat  Cupldo  etlam  Dila  pro  arbitrio, 
Et  ipanm  arcere  ne  armlpotena  potest  Juj^ter. 

He  is  more  then  quarter  master  with  the  gods, 

tenet 

Thetide  equor,  umbraa  2Enco,  ccelum  Jore : 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession,  as  dominion.  Jupiter  himself  was  turned 
into  a  satyre,  shepheara,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  showre,  and  what  not,  for 
love;  that,  as  'Lucians  Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  Indus  Amoris  tu 
es,  thou  art  Cupids  wherlegigg :  how  did  he  insult  over  all  the  other  gods. 
Mars,  Neptune,  Pan,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest !  y  Lucian  brings  in 
Jupiter  complaining  of  Cupid,  that  he  could  not  be  quiet  for  him ;  and  the 
Moon  lamenting  that  she  was  so  impotentlv  besotted  on  Endymion;  even 
Venus  her  self  confessing  as  much,  how  rudely  and  in  what  sort  her  own  son 
Cupid  had  used  her,  being  his  "  mother,  now  drawing  her  to  mount  Ida,  for 
the  love  of  that  Trojan  Anchises,  now  to  Libanusfor  that  Assyrian  youths 
sahe.  And,  although  she  threatned  to  hreah  his  bow  and  arrowes,  to  clip 
his  wings,  *and  whipped  him  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  pantophle, 
yet  all  would  not  serve ;  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly.  That  monster 
conquerine  Hercules  was  tamed  by  him : 

Quem  non  mlUe  fene,  quern  non  StheneleYua  hoatia,   |  Whom  neither  beasts  nor  enemies  could  tame. 
Nee  potuit  Juno  vinccre,  Wdt  Amor.  |  Nor  Junos  ml^t  subdue.  Lore  quell'd  the  same. 

Your  bravest  souldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated  with  it,  **  ubi 
muliebribus,  blanditiis  permittunt  se,  et  inquinantur  amplexibus,  Apollo, 
that  took  upon  him  to  cure  all  diseases,  <^  could  not  help  himself  of  this;  and 
therefore  **  Socrates  calls  Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a 
chariot,  whom  Petrarche  imitates  in  his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius 
in  an  elegant  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid  riding.  Mars  and  Apollo  follow- 
ing his  chariot,  Psyche  weeping,  &c. 

•  A  petty  Pope,  dares  habet  superoram  et  Infienmun,  as  Orpbeoa,  he.        9  Lib.  13.  cap.  5.    Dlpnosoph. 
4  Begnat,  et  In  superos  Jus  habet  ille  Deoa.  Orid.  ' Plantus.         •Selden.  proleg.  S.  cap.  de  DUm  Syris. 

t  DIaL  d.  •  A  conoiUo  Deorum  rc;)ectus,  et,  ad  mi^jorem  ^^la  ignomlnlam,  &c.  •  Fulmlne  condtatlor. 
«  Sophocles.  *Tom.  4.  f  Dial.  Deorum,  torn.  8.  ■Quipp»  matrem  Ipslus  qulbus  modis  me 

aAdt,  nunc  In  Idam  adlgcns  Anchlsse  caoaaA,  &c.  •  Jampridem  et  plagas  Ipsi  In  nates  incussi  aandallo. 
i'AltopUus,fol.79.  "NuUls  amor  est  medlcablUa  herbls.  <  Plutarch.  In  Amatorio.    Dictator  quo 

creato  cessant  reliqul  magistratus. 
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In  vegetall  creatures  what  soTcraienty  Love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  proofs 
and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved,  especially  of  palm  trees,  which  are  both 
he  and  she,  and  express  not  a  sympathy  but  a  love  passion,  as  by  many  obser- 
vations hath  been  confirmed. 

•  VlTant  in  Venerem  frondes,  omnltque  vicissim       I       Foedeni,  populeo  suspirat  populus  Ictu» 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nutant  et  matua  palmw  |       £t  platano  platanoa,  alnoque  aasibilat  alniu. 

Constantine  de  Agric.  lib.  10.  cap.  4.  gives  an  instance  out  of  Florentius 
his  Georgicks,  of  a  palm  tree  that  loved  most  fervently,  ^and  would  not  be 
comforted  untill  such  time  her  love  applied  himself  unto  her :  you  might  see 
the  two  trees  hend^  and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to  em- 
brace and  kiss  each  other :  they  will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutuall  love. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  lib.  24.  reports  that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fall 
in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight ;  and  when  the  winde  brings  the  smell  to  them,  they 
are  marvelously  affected.  Philostratus  in  Imaginibus^  observes  as  much,  and 
Galen  lib.  6.  de  locis  affectis^  cap.  5.  they  will  be  sick  for  love,  ready  to  dye 
and  pine  away;  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith  ^  Constantine,  stroke 
many  palms  that  grow  together y  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that  is  ena- 
mouredf  they  carry  kisses  from  the  one  to  the  other :  or  tying  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will  make  them  both  flourish 
and  prosper  a  great  deal  better  :  ^  which  are  enamoured,  they  can  perceive  by 
the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.  If  any  man  think  this 
which  I  say,  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm  trees  in  Italy, 
the  male  |^wing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus 
Pontanusm  an  excellent  poem, sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus  junior,  king  of  Na- 
ples, his  secretary  of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher),  which  were  barren,  and 
so  continued  a  long  time,  till  they  came  to  see  one  another  growing  up  higher, 
though  many  stadiums  asunder.  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyphicks,  and  Melcliior 
Guilandinus,  Memb.  3.  tract,  de  papyro,  cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a 
truth.  See  more  in  Salmuth,  Comment,  in  PanciroL  de  Nova  repert.  Tit.  1 . 
de  novo  orbe,  Mizaldus,  Arcanorum  lib.  2.  Sands  Voyages,  lib.  2.fol.  103.  Sfc. 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegetalls,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures,  how 
much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them  ? 


OmiM  adeo  gemui  In  tenia  homlnumque  feraroinqae, 
Et  ffenna  cquorenm,  pecades,  pictnque  rolucra 
In  rarlaa  igncmque  niunt :  amor  omnibus  idem. 


All  Idnde  of  creatures  in  the  earth. 

And  fishes  of  the  sea. 
And  painted  birds  do  rage  alike ; 
iislov 


This  love  bears  equal  sway, 
i  Hie  Deua  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat. 

Ck>mmon  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently  brute  beasts 

are  carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above  the  rest, furor  est 

insignis  equarum.  ^  Cupid,  in  Lucian,  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  he  was  now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their 
backs,  hold  them  by  the  mane,  and  ride  them  about  like  horses,  and  they 
would  fawn  upon  him  with  their  tails.  Bulls,  bears  and  boars  are  so  furious 
in  this  kinde,  they  kill  one  another :  but  especially  cocks,  Uions,  and  harts, 
which  are  so  fierce,  that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a  mile  off,  saith  °*  Tur- 
bervile,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  compell  them  to  abandon  the  rut, 
that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their  places ;  and  when  one  hath  driven 
his  corrivall  away,  he  raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  ayr,  and  looks  aloft,  as 
though  he  gave  thanks  to  nature,  which  affords  him  such  great  delight. 
How  birds  are  affected  in  this  kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle;  he  will  have 

•  Claudian.  descrip.  Tener.  auln.  ^Neque  prttis  in  lis  deslderlum  cessat  dum  d^)ectus  consoletur ; 

Tidflffe  enim  est  Ipsam  arborem  incunratam,  ultro  ramis  ab  otrlsque  vicissim  ad  osculum  exporrectis.  M a- 
nifesU  dant  routni  desiderll  signs.  s  Mnltas  paimas  contingens  quw  simxil  crescunt,  rursusque  ad 

amantem  regredfens,  eamqne  saann  atUngens,  quasi  osculum  routuo  ministrare  videtur,  et  expediti  concu- 
bltfts  giatiamllMit.  ^  Qnam  vero  Ipsa  desideret,  aflectu  ramorum  significat,  et  ad  iUam  respidt }  aman- 

tur»  &c.  I  Vlrg.  S.  Georg.  iProperUus.  ^  Dial.  Deorum.     Condde,  mater,  leonibus  Ipsis 

fkmiliaris  jam  Ihctus  sum,  et  saepe  consoendi  eorum  terga  et  apprehendl  Jubas ;  equorum  more  Insidens  eoa 
aglto,  et  UU  mlhi  caudls  adblandhintur.  >  Leones  pm  amore  fUrunt.    PUn.  L  8.  c.  16.    Arlst.  1.  6.  hist, 

animal.  ■  Cap.  17.  of  bis  boolc  of  hunting.  ,      ^  ^  ^  ■  ^^ 
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them  to  «ing  ob  futuram  venerem,  for  joy,  or  in  hope,  of  their  venery  which  is 
to  come. 

■  Aeria  prinram  volncm  te,  Dhra,  tuamque 
Signlflcant  Initum,  perculaK  corda  tu&  ri. 

Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean^  if  ^Gromesius's  authority  may  be  ta- 
ken, and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them  :  Peter  Grellius,  lib.  10.  de  hist,  animal. 
tells  wonders  of  a  triton  in  Epinis:  there  was  a  well  not  far  from  the  shore, 
where  the  country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  Ptritons,  stupH  caussd  would 
set  upon  them,  and  carry  them  to  sea,  and  there  drown  them,  if  they  would 
not  yeeld  ;  so  love  tyrannizeth  in  dumb  creatures.  Yet  this  is  naturall,  for  one 
beast  to  dote  upon  another  of  the  same  kinde :  but  what  strange  fury  is  that, 
when  a  beast  shall  dote  upon  a  man?  Saxo  Grammaticus  lib.  10.  Dav.  hist, 
hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loved  a  woman,  kept  her  in  his  den  a  long  time,  and 
begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loynes  proceeded  many  northern  kings :  this  is 
the  original],  belike,  of  that  common  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson  :  -^lian,  Phny , 
Peter  Gellius  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  peacock  in  Lucadia  loved  a  maid, 
and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  *>  A  dolphin  loved  a  boy  called  Hernias, 
and  when  he  died,  the  fish  came  upon  land,  and  so  perished.  The  like  addes 
Gellius  lib,  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  jEgypt.  lib.  15.  a  dolphin  at  Puteoli 
loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on  his  back,  and  carry 
him  about,  ■*  and  when  by  sickness  the  child  was  taken  away,  the  dolphin  died. 
■  Every  book  is  full  (saith  Busbequius,  the  emperors  orator  with  the  grand 
senior,  not  long  since,  ep.  3.  legat.  Turc.)  and  yields  such  instances,  to  believe 
which  I  was  (dwaies  afraid,  least  I  should  be  thought  to  give  credit  to  fables, 
untill  I  saw  a  lynx  which  I  had  from  Assyria,  so  affected  towards  one  of  my 
men,  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  was  in  love  with  him.  When  my 
man  was  present,  the  beast  would  use  many  notable  entisements,  and  pleasant 
motions,  and  when  he  was  going,  hold  him  back,  and  look  after  him  when  he 
was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence,  but  most  jocund  when  he  returned:  and 
when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed  his  love  with  continuall  sick- 
ness,  and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  daies,  died.  Such  anotlier  story 
he  hath,  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a  Spaniard,  that  would  walk  any 
way  wiUi  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about  for  him,  make  a  noise  that  he 
might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  dore,  ^and  when  he  took  his  last  farewell, 
famished  herself.    Such  pretty  prankes  can  love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts : 

("Coelestia  ntheris,  ponU,  teme  clares  habet  Venus, 
Solaqae  istorum  omnium  imperium  obtinet :) 

and  if  all  be  certain,  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and 
divells  of  hell  themselves,  who  are  as  much  inamored  and  dote  (if  I  may  use 
that  word)  as  any  other  creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true, 
that  are  written  of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphes,  lascivious  faunes,  satyrs, 
and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  divels ;  those  lascivious  telchines,  of  whom 
the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables ;  or  those  famiUar  meetings  in  our  daies, 
and  company  of  witches  and  divels,  there  is  some  probabihty  for  it.  I  know 
that  Biarmannus|  Wienys  lib,  3.  cap.  19.  et  24.  and  some  others,  stoutly  deny 
it,  that  the  divelnathany  camall  copulation  with  women;  that  the  divel  takes 
no  pleasure  in  such  facts;  they  be  meer  phantasies,  all  such  relations  of  in- 
cubi,  succubi,  lyes  and  tales;  but  Austin,  Ub,  15.  de  civit.  Dei  doth  acknow- 
ledge it:  Erastus  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  &c. 
^Zanchius  cap.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper,  Dei.     Dandinus  in  Arist.  de  Animd, 

■  Lucretius.  •  De  sale  lib.  1.  c.  21.    Pisces  ob  amorem  marcescunt,  pallescunt,  ftc.  p  Haurl- 


obortA  tempestate  perilsset  Hernias,  in  sicco  ptscis  exspiraTit.  '  Postquam  puer  morbo  abiit,  et  ipse 

delphinus  periit.  •  Pleni  sunt  libri  quibus  fene  in  homines  inflammatn  fiierant,  in  miibas  ego  qui- 

dem  semper  assensnm  sustlnui,  veritus  ne  fobulosa  crederem ;  donee  vidl  lyncem  quem  hiOiui  ab  AssyriA, 
sic  affectum  erga  unum  de  meis  hominibus,  &c.  *  Desiderium  suum  testatus  post  inediam  aliquot 

dierum  interiit.  *  Orpheus  hymno  Ven.  "  Qui  bsDc  in  atr»  bills  ant  imaginaUonis  vim  referre 

conati  sunt,  nihil  Csdunt. 
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lib.  2.  Ttzt,  29.  crnn.  30.  Bodin,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and  Paracelsus  (a  great 
champion  of  this  tenet  amongst  the  rest),  which  give  sundry  peculiar  in- 
stances, by  many  testii^onies,  proofs  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector 
Boethius  in  his  Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such  examples,  which 
Cardan  confirmes  out  of  him,  lib,  16.  cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had  familiar 
company  many  years  with  them,  and  that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women. 
Philostratus,  in  his  fourth  book  de  vitd  Apollonii,  hath  a  memorable  instance 
in  this  kinde,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man 
25  years  of  age,  that  going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a 
phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
carried  him  home  to  her  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she 
was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  "^he  should  hear 
her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  such  wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man 
should  molest  him;  but  she  being  fair  and  lovely,  would  live  and  die  with 
him,  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold.  The  young  man,  a  philosopher, 
otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this 
of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content,  and  at  last  married  her, 
to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apollonius ;  who,  by  some 
probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia;  and  that  all  her 
furniture  was  like  Tantalus  gold,  described  by  Homer,  no  substance,  but  meer 
illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired  Apollonius  to 
be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and 
all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant :  ^rnany  thousands  took  notice  of  this 
fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  Sabine,  in  his  comment  on 
the  10th  of  Ovids  Metamorphosis,  at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Bavaria,  that,  for  many  months  together,  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear 
wife  ;  at  length  the  divel  in  her  habit  came  and  comforted  him ;  and  told  him, 
because  he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she  would  come  and  live  with  him 
again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new  married,  never  swear  and  blaspheme 
as  he  used  formerly  to  do;  for  if  he  did,  she  would  be  gone:  ^he  vowed  it, 
married,  and  lived  with  her;  she  brought  him  children,  and  governed  his 
house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued,  till  one  day  falling  out 
with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing:  she  vanished  thereupon,  and  was  never  after 
seen.  *This  I  have  heard,  saith  Sabine,  from  persons  of  good  credit,  which 
told  me  that  the  duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty,  to  the  duke 
of  Saxony.  One  more  I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  cut  annum  1058, 
an  honest  historian  of  our  nation;  because  he  tolleth  it  so  confidently, 
as  a  thing,  in  those  daies  talked  of,  all  over  Europe :  A  yong  gentleman 
of  Rome,  the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  dinner  wiu  the  bride 
and  his  friends,  went  a  walking  into  the  fields;  and  towards  evening,  to 
the  tennis-court  to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon 
the  finger  of  Venus  statua,  which  was  thereby,  made  in  brass  ;  after  he 
had  sufficiently  played,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch 
his  ring,  but  Venus  had  bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  c(Md  not  get  it  off. 
Whereupon  loath  to  make  his  company  tarry  at  preselit,  there  left  it, 
intending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day,  or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went 
thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  in  the  night,  when  he  should  come  to  perform 
those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps  between  him  and  his  wife,  (unseen  or  felt 
of  her)  and  told  him  that  she  was  his  wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself 
unto  her  by  that  rmg,  which  he  put  upon  her  finger:  she  troubled  him 
for  some  following  nights.  He  not  knowing  how  to  help  himself,  made  his 
moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a  learned  magician  in  those  daies,  who  gave  him  a 

*  Cantentom  sodles  eC  Ttnnin  ba>et,  quale  antea  nunqaam  biUati ;  te  rlraUi  turbablt  nulhis »  polchra  aa- 
tam  pulchro  contotte  Tinun,  et  moriar.  *■  Multi  fiKtmn  hoc  cognor^re,  quod  In  medIA  OnecU  gestum  sit. 
7  Bern  coraaadoineatlcam,  at  ante,  peperit  aliquot  UbeiM.  semper  tamentriato  >H«ecaudlTi 

a  mnltta  fide  dlgnii,  qnl  aaaererabant  c 


t ante,  peperit aliquot liberoa. semper tamentriatlset pallida.  >H«ecaui 

irerabant  ducem  BaTaris  eadem  retullsse  dud  Saxoni*  FV*4H/^(J  i  p 
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letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  night,  in  such  a  cross  way,  at  the 
towns  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass  by,  with  his  associates,  in  proces- 
sion, as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script,  with  his  own  hands  to  Saturn 
himself :  the  vong  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it ;  and  when  the 
old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before  him,  and 
commanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did;  and  so  the 
gentleman  was  freed.  Many  such  stones  I  finde  in  severall  •authors,  to 
confirm  this  which  I  have  said;  as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of 
Philinium  and  Machates  in  **Phlegons  Tract  de  rebus  mirabilibus;  and 
though  many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lactantius, 
lib.  14.  cap.  15.  ^God  sent  angels  to  the  tuition  of  men;  but  whilest  tkey 
lived  amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-commander  of  the  earth,  and  hot  in 
lust,  entited  them  by  little  and  little,  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them  with 
the  company  of  women:  and  Anaxagoras  de  resurrect.  ^Many  of  those 
spiritual  bodies,  overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  failed,  of  whom 
those  were  bom,  we  call  gyants.  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Sulpitius  Severus,  Eusebius,  &c.  to  this  sense,  make  a  twofold  fall  of 
angels,  one  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  another  a  little  before  the  de- 
luge, as  Moses  teacheth  us,  ^openly  professing,  that  these  genii  can  beget, 
and  have  carnal  copulation  with  women.  At  Japan  in  the  East  Indies, 
at  this  present  (if  we  may  believe  the  relation  of  'travellers)  there  is  an 
idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom  one  of  the  fairest  virgins  in  the  country  is 
monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a  private  room,  in  ihtfotoqui,  or  church,  where 
she  sits  alone  to  be  defloured.  At  certain  times,  » the  Teuchedy  (which  is 
thoudit  to  be  the  divel)  appears  to  her,  and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Every 
month,  a  fair  virgin  is  taken  in ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  old,  no  man 
can  tell.  In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Babylon,  there  was 
a  fair  chappel,  **saith  Herodotus,  an  eye-witness  of  it,  in  which  was 
splendide  stratus  lectus  et  apposita  mensa  aurea,  a  brave  bed,  a  table  of 
gold,  &c.  into  which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which  their 
god  made  choice  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him ;  and  that  their  god 
lay  with  her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  -^gypt  was  the  like  done  of  old.  So 
that  you  see  this  is  no  news,  the  divels  themselves,  or  their  jugling  priests, 
have  plaid  such  pranks  in  all  ages.  Many  divines  stifly  contradict  this ;  but 
I  will  conclude  with  *Lipsius,  that  since  examples,  testimonies,  and  confes- 
sions of  those  unhappy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many, 
even  in  this  our  town  of  Lovan,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  J  One  thing  I 
will  add,  that  I  suppose,  that  in  no  age  past,  (I  know  not  by  what 
destiny  of  this  unhappy  time)  have  there  ever  appeared,  or  shewed  them- 
selves,  so  many  lecherous  divels,  satyrs,  and  genii,  as  in  this  of  ours,  as 
appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and  judicial  sentences  upon  record.  Read 
more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch  vit,  Numce,  Austin  de  civ.  Dei,  lib,  15. 
Wierus  lib.  3.  de  prtestig.  Dam.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  itinerar.  Camb. 
lib.  1.  Malleus  malefic,  quast.  5.  part.  1.  Jacobus  Reussus  lib.  5.  cap. 
6,  fol.  54.  Godelman.  lib.  2.  cap.  4,  Erastus,  Valesius  de  sacra  philo. 
cap.  40.  John  Nider  Fomicar.  lib.  5,  cap.  9,  Stroz.  Cicogna.  lib,  3. 
cap.  3.  Delrio,  Lipsius  Bodine  dtemonol.  lib.  2.  cap.  1,  Pererius  in  Gen. 
lib,  8.  in  6.  cap.  ver.  2.     King  James,  &c. 

•  Fabula  Dunarati  et  Aristonls  In  Herodoto,  lib.  6.  Erato.  ^  Interpret.  Hercor.  •  Deoi  angelot 

raMt  ad  tnteliun  cultomqne  generis  hnmani  {  aed  llloe  cum  homlnllras  commorantet,  dominator  llle  ter- 
rte  taladasiiniia  panlatlm  ad  vitia  pellexlt,  et  mnUerum  congresiilras  inqninaTlt.  *  Qoidam  ex  lUo 

capti  sunt  amore  Tircinum,  et  ubkline  vlcti  defecerunt,  ex  qnlbus  glgantes  qui  vocantur,  nati  sunt. 
•  Pertrlns  in  Gen.  lib.  8.  c.  6.  ver.  1.  Zanc.  &c.  'Porchaa  Haclc.  poath.  par.  1.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  S.  7. 

'  In  Clio.  ^Deua  ipse  hoc  cnbUl  reqnlescens.  *  Physloiogte  StoTconim  1. 1.  cap.  20.     Si  apt. 

ritua  nnde,  leraen  lis,  &c.  at  exempla  turbant  noa;  mollenun  quotidians  confeailonea  de  mixtione  omnea 
aaaerunt,  et  aunt  In  hac  urbe  Lovanio  exempla.  J  Unum  dixero,  non  opinari  me  uUo  retro  nvo  tantam 

coplam  Satyrorum,  et  qaladum  istomm  Oeniorum  se  oatendisse,  quantum  nunc  quotldiana)  narretiunes,  et 
indidales  eententite proCe runt.  ,      r% ^^ ^ri /> 
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SuBSECT.  II, — How  Love  tyrannizeth  over  men.     Love,  or  Heroicall 
Melancholy,  his  definition ;  part  affected. 

You  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  love  mgeth  with  brute  beasts  and  spirits ; 
now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

yimprobe  amor,  quid  nan  mortalia  pectora  cogis?     How  it  tickles  the 

hearts  of  mortal  men.     Horresco  referens, 1  am  almost  afraid  to  relate, 

amazed,  'and  ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupend  and  prodigious  effects  ; 
such  foul  offences.  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built 
cities,  and  by  a  perpetual  generation  makes  and  preserves  mankind,  propagates 
the  church ;  but  if  it  rage,  it  is  no  more  love,  but  burning  lust ;  a  disease, 
plurenzie,  madness,  hell.  ^Est  orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicalnlis,  est  rabies 
insana  ;  'tis  no  vertuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehement  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
a  monster  of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  '^Athenseus  sets  it  ovi\.,virilit€r 
avdax,  muliebrifer  timidum,  furore  praceps,  labore  infractum,  melfelleum, 
blanda  percussio,  Sfc.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  fami- 
hes :  mars,  corrupts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  mea;  thunder  and  lightning, 
wars,  fires,  plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning 
lust,  this  brutish  passion.  Let  Sodome  and  Gomorrah,  Troy  (which  Dares 
Phrygius,  and  Dictis  Cretensis  will  make  good)  and  I  know  not  how  many 
cities  bear  record—: — etfuit  ante  Helenam,  Sfc.  all  succeeding  ages  will  sub- 
scribe :  lone  of  Naples  in  Italy,  Fredegunde  and  Brunhalt  in  France,  all  his- 
tories are  full  of  these  basilisks.  Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders, 
effusion  of  blood,  rapes,  riot  and  immoderate  expense,  to  satisfie  their  lusts ; 
beggery,  shame,  loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace,  loathsome  diseases  that 
proceed  from  thence,  worse  than  calentures  and  pestilent  feavers ;  those  often 
gouts,  pox,  arthritis,  palsies,  cramps,  sciatica,  convulsions,  aches,  combus- 
tions, &c.  which  torment  the  body ;  that  feral  melancholy  which  crucifies  the 
soul  in  this  life,  and  everlastingly  torments  in  the  world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  Uiese,  and  many  such  miseries,  threats,  tor- 
tures will  surely  come  upon  them;  rewards,  exhortations,  e  contra;  yet 
either  out  of  their  own  weakness,  a  depraved  nature,  or  loves  tyranny,  which 
so  furiously  rageth,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  oxe  to  the  slaughter ; 
(facilis  descensus  Avemi)  they  go  down,  headlong  to  their  own  perdition ; 
they  will  commit  folly  with  beasts,  men  leaving  the  natural  use  of  women, 
as  ®Paul  saith,  burned  in  lust  one  towards  another,  and  man  with  man 
wrought  Jilthiness, 

Semiramis  equo,  Pasiphae  tauro,  Aristo  Ephesius  asina  se  commiscuit; 
Fulvius  equ(B,  alii  canibus,  capris,  SfC.  unde  monstra  nascuntur  aliquando, 
centauri,  sylvani,  et  ad  terrorem  hominum  prodigiosa  spectra :  nee  cum 
brutis,  sed  ipsis  hominibus  rem  habent,quodpeccatum  Sodomite  vulgo  dicitur; 
etfrequens  dim  vitium  apud  Orientates  illosfuit,  Gracos  nimirum,  Italos, 
Afros,  Asianos :  p  Hercules Hy lam  habuit,  Polycletum,  Dionem,  Perithoonta, 
Abderum,  et  Phryga ;  alii  et  Euristium  ab  Hercule  amatum  tradunt, 
Socrates pulchrorum  adolescentum  causd  frequens  gymnasium  adibat,flagi' 
tiosoque  spectaculo  pascebat  oculos,  quod  et  Philebus  et  Phedon  rivales, 
Charmides,  et  ^reliqui  Platonis  Dialtpgi,  satis  superque  testatum  faciunt : 
quod  vero  Alcibiades  de  eodem  Socrate  loquatur,  lubens  conticesco,  sed  et 
abhorreo  ;  tantum  incitamentum prcebet  libidini.  At  hunc perstrinxit  Theo- 
doretus  lib,  de  curat.  Orcsc.  affect,  cap.  ultimo,  Quin  et  ipse  Plato  suum, 
demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophon  Cliniam,  Virgilius  Alexin,  Anacreon 
Bathyllum ;  Quod  autem  de  Nerone,  Claudia,  caterorumque  portentosd 

^  Vliv.  iFor  it  Ifl  a  shame  to  tpeak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret,  Eph.  5. 12. 

>  Plutarch,  amator.  lib.  ■  Ub.  13.  •  Rom.  1 .  27.  r  Ullus  Giraldus,  vitA  cjns.  i  Pueroa 

amare  soUs  phUosophis  relinquendnm  yult  Ludanus  dial.    Amonun. 
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libidine  memoruB  proditum^  mallem^  a  Petronio,  Suetanio,  ccsterUque  petatis^ 
quando  omnem  ftdem  excedat,  quam  a  me  expectetis ;  sed  vetera  querimur. 
^Apud  Asianos,  Turcas,  Italos,  nunquam  frequentius  hoc  quam  hodiemo  die 
vitium  :  Diana  Romanorum  Sodomia ;  officin<B  horum  alicubi  apud  Turcas^ 

■  '     qui  saxis  semina  mandant arenas  arantes ;  et  frequentes  querela, 

etiam  inter  ipsos  conjuges  hac  de  re,  quee  virorum  concubitum  illicitum  calceo 
in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant ;  nullum  apud  I  tales  familiare 
magis  peccatum^  qui  et  post  *Lucianum  et  *  Tatium,  scriptis  voluminibus  de- 
fendunt.  Johannes  de  la  Casa,  Beventinus  Episcopus,  divinum  opus  vocat, 
suave  scelus,  adeoqne  jactat  se  non  alia  usum  venere.  Nihil  usitatius  apud 
monachoSyCardinaleSySacrificuloSy  etiam  "^  furor  hie  ad  mortem,  ad  insaniam. 
^  Angelus  Politianus,  ob  pueri  amorem,  violentas  sibi  mantis  injecit.  Et  hor^ 
rendum  sane  dictu,  quantum  apud  nos  patrum  memoridj  scelus  detestandum 
hoc  savierit !  Quum  enim  Anno  1538,  pnidentissimus  Rex  Henricus  Octa- 
VU8  cucullatonim  coenobia,  et  sacrificonim  colle^a,  votariorum,  per  venera- 
biles  legum  Doctore8ThomamLeum,Richardum  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat,&c.f 
tanto  numero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cineedi^  ganeones,  peedicones, 
puerarii,  peederastee,  Sodomitee,  ("^  Balei  verbis  utor)  Ganimedes,  &c.  ut  in 
unoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris  Gomorrham.  Sed  vide,  si  lubet,  eorundem 
catalogum  apud  eundem  Baleum ;  Puellee  (inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  non  pote- 
rant  ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Hac  si  apud  votarios,  monachoSy  sanctos 
scilicet  homunciones,  quid  inforo,  quid  in  auld  factum  suspiceris?  quid  apud 
nobileSf  quid  inter  fomices,  quam  non  foeditatem,  quam  non  spurciiiem  ? 
Sileo  interim  turpes  illas,  et  ne  nominandas  quidem  monachorum  *  mastru- 
pationes,  masturbatores.  ^Rodericus  a  Castro  vocat,  tum  et  eos  qui  se  tn- 
vicem  ad  Venerem  excitandam  fiagris  cadunt,  Spintrias,  Succubas,  Am- 
bubeiaSf  et  lasciviente  lumbo  Tribadies  illas  mulierculas,  qu<e  se  invicem  fri- 
canty  et  prater  Eunuchos  etiam  ad  Venerem  explendam,  artijiciosa  ilia 
veretra  habent.  Immo  quod  magis  mirere,foBminafceminam  Constantinopoli 
non  ita  pridem  deperiit,  ausa  rem  plane  incredibilem,  mutato  cultu  mentita 
virum  de  nuptiis  sermonem  init,  et  brevi  nupta  est :  sed  authorem  ipsum 
consule  Busbequium.  Omitto  *  Salinarios  illos  ^gyptiacos,  qui  cum  formo- 
sarum  cadaveribus  concumbunt ;  et  eorum  vesanam  libidinem,  qui  etiam 
idola  et  imagines  depereunt.  Nofa  est  fabula  Pigmalionis  apud  •  Ovidium; 
Mundi  et  Paulini  apud  JEgesippum  belli  Jud,  lib.  2.  cap,  4.  Pontius,  C. 
Casarislegatus,  referente  Plinio,  lib,  35.  cap,  3.  quern  suspicor  eum  esse  qui 
Christum  crucifixit,  piciuris  A  talanta  et  Helena  adeo  libidine  incensus,  ut 
tollere  eas  vellet  si  natura  tectorii  permisisset,  alius  statuam  bona  Fortu- 
na  deperiit,  (.£lianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37)  alius  Bona  Dea,  et  ne  qua  pars  pro- 
hro  vacet.  ^  Raptus  ad  stupra  {quod  ait  ille)  et  ne  *^os  quidem  a  libidine 
exceptum,  Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  libidinem  recepit.  Lam- 
prid.  vitd  ejus.  ^  Hostius  quidam  specula  fecit,  et  ita  disposuit,  ut  quum 
virum  ipse  pateretur,  aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus  in  specula  videret,  ac 
deindefalsd  magniludine  ipsius  membri  tanquam  verd  gauderet,  simul  virum 
et  fceminam  passus,  quod  dictu  foedum  et  abominandum,  Ut  verum  plane  sit, 
quod  apud  ^Plutarchum  Oryllus  Ulyssi  objecit.  Ad  hunc  usque  dfiem  apud 
nos  neque  mas  marem,  neque  foemina  foeminam  amavit,  qualia  multa  apud 
¥08  raemorabiles  et  prseclari  viri  fecerunt :  ut  viles  missos  faciam  Hercules 
imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit,  &c.  Vestree  libidines  intra  suos 
naturee   fines  coerceri  non  possunt,  quin  instar  fluvii  exundantis  atrocem 

'  Bmbeqnhu.       •  Imdasiu  Charldemo.  *  AchUles  Tatius  lib.  3.       "  Non  est  haec  roentnla  demens. 

Mart.  « Jorlna  Muac.  "  Pnefkt.  lectori  lib.  de  vltis  pontif.  ■  Bfwcurlalis  cap.  de  Priaplsmo.  Coelliu 
1.  U.  antlq.  lect.  cm>.  14.  Galeoua  6.  de  locit  aff.  7  De  morb.  mulier.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  '  Herodotua,  1.  2. 
£aterp0.  Uxorei  inalgnhmi  rironun  non  statlm  Tltl  functaa  tradunt  condendas,  ac  ne  eaa  quidem  teminaa 
qiue  fonnoaa  sunt,  aed  qnatrklao  ante  deAinctas,  ne  cum  Ua  Salinarii  concumbant,  &c.  ^  Hetam.  18. 

^Seneca  de  lri»  1.  11.  c.  18.  'NuUna  eat  meatua  ad  quem  non  pateat  aditna  impndicltie.  Clem.  Alex, 
pndaf .  lib.  8.  c.  3.  *  Seneca  I.  nat.  quieat.  •  Tom.  P.  Gryllo.  Digitized  by  vla OQ^  IC 
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Ibeditatetn,  tumultum,  confusionemque  naturee  gignant  in  re  Venerea :  nam 
et  capras,  porcos,  equos  ioierunt  viri  et  foemiQae,  insano  bestiarum  amore 
exarserunt ;  unde  Minotauri,  Centauri,  Sylvani,  Sphinges,  &c.  Sed  ne  con- 
Jutando  doceaniy  aut  ea  foras  efferam,  qua  non  amnes  scire  convenit  (JktBC 
enim  doctis  solummodo,  quod  causd  non  absimili  '  Rodericus,  scripta  velim) 
ne  levisHmis  ingeniis  et  depravatis  mentibus  fcedissimi  sceleris  notitiam,  ^. 
nolo  quern  diutius  hisce  sordibus  inquinare* 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love,  which  is  proper  to  men  and  women,  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burn- 
ing lust,  then  by  such  an  honourable  title.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess, 
which  is  natural,  laqueus  occultus  captivans  corda  hominum,  ut  a  mulieribus 
non  possint  separari ;  a  secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,  as  ^  Chris- 
topher Fonseca  proves,  a  strong  allurement,  of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  ada- 
mantine property,  and  power^T  vertue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it.  ^  £t 
qui  vim  non  sensit  amoris^  aut  lapis  est,  aut  bellua.  He  is  not  a  man  but  a 
block,  a  very  stone,  aut  ^  Numen,  aut  Nebuchadnezzar ;  he  hath  a  gourd  for 
his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  it ;  and  a  rare 
creature  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age,  Qui  nunquam  visiB  fiagravit  amore 
puelliB :  for  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  dote  we  either  yong  or  old,  as  J  he 
said,  and  none  are  excepted,  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses :  so  Cupid  in  ^  Lucian 
complains  to  his  mother  Venus,  that  amongst  all  the  rest,  his  arrows  could  not 
pierce  them.  But  this  nuptiall  love,  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for 
men  to  love  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  at  materia  appetit  formamy  sic  muUer 
virum.  You  know  marriage  is  honorable,  a  blessed  calling,  appointed  by 
God  himself  in  Paradise ;  it  breeds  true  peace,  tranquillity,  content  and  hap« 
piness,  qud  nulla  est  aut  fuit  unquam  sanctior  conjunction  as  Daphneeus  in 
'  Plutarch  could  well  prove,  et  qu<B  generi  humano  immortalitatem  parat^ 
when  they  live  without  jarring,  scolding,  lovingly  as  they  should  do. 


>  Felices  ter  et  ampUaB 

QoM  Irrapta  tenet  copula,  nee  olUa 
Diviilsua  querimooiii 
Saprema  dthis  soMt  amor  die. 


Thrice  happy  they,  and  more  than  that. 
Whom  bonds  of  lo^  so  firraiy  ties. 

That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
TIs  undissolT'd  and  nerer  dies. 


As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sara,  Orpheus  and 
Euridice,  Arria  and  Poetns,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Rubenius  Celer,  that 
would  needs  have  it  ingraven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea, 
his  dear  wife,  forty-three  veares  eight  moneths,  and  never  fell  out.  There  is 
no  pleasure  in  this  world  comparable  to  it;  'tis  summum  mortalitatis  bo- 

num "  hominum  DivUmque  voluptas.  Alma  Venus latet  enim 

in  muliere  aliquid  majus  potentiusque  omnibus  aliis  humanis  voluptatibuSj 
as  ^one  holds,  there's  something  in  a  woman  beyond  all  humane  delight; 
a  magnetique  vertue,  a  charming  quaUty,  an  occult  and  powerful  motive. 
The  husband  rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again  commands  his  heart,  he  is  her 
servant,  she  his  onely  joy  and  content :  no  happiness  is  like  unto  it,  no  love 
so  great  as  this  of  man  aiid  wife,  no  such  comfort,  as  ^placens  uxor,  a  sweet 
wife  :  **  Omnis  amor  magnus,  sed  aperto  in  conjuge  major,  when  they  love 
at  last,  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first,  ^  Charaque  charo  consenescit  conjugi,  as 
Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helena,  after  tbey  had  been  married  ten  years, 
protesting  withall,  that  he  loved  her  as  dear,  as  he  did  the  first  hour  he  was 
betrothed.  And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make  mudi  of  one  another, 
saying  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet, 

•  Uxor  vfTamus  quod  viximns,  et  moriamnr,  I  Dear  wUie,  let's  Ihre  in  love,  and  dye  together* 

Servantes  nomen  smnpsimoB  in  thalamo }  I  ^  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 

Nee  ferat  alia  dies  at  comnratemor  in  mro,  I  Let  no  day  change  or  alter  oar  affectioas, 

Quin  tibl  sIm  javenls,  toque  paella  mlhl.  |  Bat  let*s  be  yoang  to  one  another  still. 

'  De  morbte  midicrom  1. 1.  c.  15.              i  Amphitlieat.  anor.  cap.  4.  Interpret.  Cortlo.  ^Mam» 

Sytrlas.  Jnrenal.           >  TMtal.  prover.  lib.  4.  adversns  Mane.  cap.  40.           j  Chaucer.  ^  Tom .  I .  dial. 

Dsonim  LacianiM.  Amore  non  ardent  Mub«.  '  In  amator.  dialog.  ■*  Ror.  »  Lucrethis. 
•  Fonseca.          p  Hor.          i  Propert.              '  Simeciides.  Graec,           •  Au 
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Such  should  conjugall  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are  one  fiesh,  so 
should  they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical  government,  one  consent, 
^  Geryon-like,  coalescere  in  unum^  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill 
the  same.  A  good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  lookmg-glass 
to  represent  her  husbands  face  and  passion  :  If  he  be  pleasant,  she  should  be 
merry ;  if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile ;  if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate 
of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  with  him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in 
mutual  love  one  towards  another. 

•  Et  me  ab  amore  tuo  deducet  nulla  senectus,        |        No  age  ihall  part  my  Ion  from  thee,  sweet  wife, 
Sive  ego  Tythonua»  live  ego  Ncator  ero.  |        Though  I  Ihre  Nestor  or  Tithonua  Ufe. 

And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  ^  bride  saluted  the  bridegroome  of  old  in  Rome, 
Ubi  tu  CaiuSf  ego  semper  Caia,  be  thou  still  Caius,  V\\  be  Caia. 

Tis  an  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed  (saith  Solo- 
mon, Prov,  5.  18)  and  he  rejoyceth  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to 
him  as  the  loving  hinde,  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually. 
But  this  love  of  ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended 
in  any  bounds.  It  will  not  contain  it  self  within  the  union  of  marriage,  or 
apply  to  one  object,  but  is  a  wandering,  extravagant,  a  domineering,  a  bound- 
less, an  irrefragable,  a  destructive  passion;  sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth 
after  marriage,  and  then  is  properly  called  jealousie ;  sometimes  before,  and 
then  it  is  called  heroicall  melancholy ;  it  extends  sometimes  to  corrivalls.  Sec. 
begets  rapes,  incests,  murders;  Marcus  Antonius  compressit  Faustinam 
sororem,  Caracalla,  Juliam  novercam,  Nero  matrem,  Caligula  sorores 
CyneraSy  Mirrham  filiam,  Sfc.  But  it  is  confined  within  no.  terms  of  bloud, 
years,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously  rage  before  they  come  to  dis- 
cretion or  age.  ^  Quartilla  in  Petronius  never  remembred  she  was  a  maid  : 
and  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer,  cracks, 

since  I  was  twelte  years  old,  beltere, 
Hosbaoda  at  Urk  door  had  I  five. 

'  Aretines  Lucretia  sold  her  maiden-head  a  thousand  times  before  she  was 
twenty- four  years  old,  plus  millies  vendideram  virginitatem,  Sfc,  neque  te 
celabo,  non  deerant  qui  ut  integram  ambirent,  Rahab,  that  harlot,  began 
to  be  a  professed  quean  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she 
hid  the  spies,  as  y  Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuite, 
qucBSt,  6.  in  cap.  2.  Josue,  subscribes.  Generally  women  begin  pubescere  as 
they  call  it,  or  catullire,  as  Julius  Pollux  cites,  lib.  2.  cap,  3.  onomast.  out 
of  Aristophanes,  *at  fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  and 
some  plainly  rage.  *  Leo  Afer  saith,  that  in  Africk  a  man  shall  scarce  finde 
a  maid  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  are  so  forward ;  and  many  amongst 
us,  after  they  come  into  the  teens,  do  not  Hve  without  husbands,  but  linger. 
What  pranks  in  this  kinde  the  middle  age  have  played,  is  not  to  be  re- 
corded. Si  mihi  sint  centum  lingua,  sint  oraque  centum,  no  tongue  can 
sufficiently  declare ;  every  story  is  full  of  men  and  womens  unsatiable  lust, 
Neros,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  Sec,  **  Ccelius  Amphilenum,  sed  Quintius  Am- 
phelinam  depereunt,  Sfc.  They  neigh  after  other  mens  wives  (as  Jeremy 
cap,  5.  8.  complaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town  buls,  raptores 
virginum  et  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  Solomons  wisdom 
was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust ;  Sampsons  strength  enervated ;  piety 
in  Lots  daughters  quite  forgot;  gravity  of  priesthood  in  Helles  sons;  re- 
verend old  age  in  the  elders  that  would  violate  Susanna ;  filiall  duty  in  Abso- 
lon  to  his  stepmother ;  brotherly  love  in  Ammon  towards  his  sister.  Humane, 
divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and  men,  fair,  foul  means, 

'  Geryoo  amlcitlo  symbolum.       ■  Propert.  1.  2.       *  Plutarch,  c.  SO.  Rom.  hist.       «  Junonem  habeam 


iratam,  si  onqoam  memlnerim  me  virglnem  Aiiase.      Infans  enlm  paribus  inqulnata  sum,  et  subiBde,  m^)o- 
.^ ..    .   ^ _j  ^. .     _.  »,...  ^.  .         «  ,  ^j        «^         ....... 

.C.42. 
raovere  indpiunt,  &c.  attrectari  se  sinimt  et  exponimt.    LevinuB  Lemnius.    •  I«  3.  ^ASUL  ■  ACatuUu 
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ribus  me  appUcnl,  donee  ad  etatem  pervenl ;  ut  Milo  lituium,  &c.  >  Porno  didasc.  dial.  Lai.  interp. 
Casp.  Barthlo  ex  Ital.  '  Angelico  scriptur.  concentu.  ■  Epictetus,  c.  42.  Muliwes  statim  ah  anno  14. 
\rectari  se   ' '^     ' 
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fame,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  honor  cannot  oppose^  stave  off,  or  withstand 
the  fury  of  it,  omnia  vincit  amor,  ^c.  No  cord,  nor  cable  can  so  forcibly 
draw,  or  hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twin'd  thread.  The  scorching 
beams  of  the  eequinoctiall,  or  extremity  of  cold  within  the  circle  artique, 
where  the  very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone  cannot  avoid,  or  expel 
this  heat,  fury  and  rage  of  mortall  men. 

•  Qao  Aigls>  ah  demens,  nulla  est  ftaga,  ta  licet  usqae 
Ad  Tanalm  ftigiaa,  usque  sequetnr  Amor. 

Of  womens  unnatural,  **unsatiable  lust,  what  country,  what  village  doth 
not  complain  ?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  the  same  man ; 
&ther  and  son,  master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 


-  Sed  unor,  eed  ineffirenato  UUdo, 


Quid  caatum  In  tenia  Intentatumque  rellqult? 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might  I  reckon  up  ? 
Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are  still  in  their  hot  blood ;  but 
for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  leacher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be 
more  absurd  ?  and  yet  what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious  ?  ^Amare  ed  (Btate 
si  occiperint,  multo  insaniunt  acrius ;  Some  dote  then,  more  then  ever  they 
did  in  their  youth.  How  many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  bursten-beUied, 
crooked,  toothless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  rotten  old  men  shall  you  see 
flickering  still,  in  every  place  ?  One  gets  him  a  young  wife,  another  a  curtisan ; 
and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over  a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in 
Charons  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  his  joynts,  the  gout  in  his  feet, 
a  perpetual  rhume  in  his  head,  a  continnate  cough  y  ^his  sight  fails  him,  thick 
of  hearing y  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up  and  gone,  may  not 
spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself,  or  cut  his  own 
meat;  yet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  after  wenches ;  what  can  be 
more  unseemly  ?  Worse  it  is  in  women  then  in  men,  when  she  is  estate  declivis, 
diu  vidua,  materolim,parum  decore  matrimonium  sequi  videtur,Bii  old  widow 
a  mother  so  long  since  (sin  Plinies  opinion)  she  doth  very  unseemly  seek 
to  marry ;  yet  whilst  she  is  so  **old  a  crone,  a  beldam,  she  can  neither  see  nor 
hear,  go  nor  stand,  a  meer  ^karcass,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel ;  she  catterwauls, 
and  must  have  a  staUion,  a  champion ;  she  must  and  will  marry  again,  and 
betroth  herself  to  some  young  man,  Jthat  hates  to  look  on  her,  but  for  her 
goods ;  abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own 
undomg,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is  to  set  a 
candle  in  the  sun.  ^  It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  yet 
is  most  evident  amongst  such  as  are  yong  and  lusty,  in  the  flowre  of  their 
years,  nobly  descend^,  high  fed ;  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease ;  and  for 
that  cause  (which  our  divines  call  burning  lust)  this  ^ferinus  insanus  amor, 
this  mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  I  have  said,  is  named  by  our  physicians 
heroicall  love,  and  a  more  honorable  title,  put  upon  it,  amor  nooilis,  as 
"Savanarola  stiles  it,  because  noble  men  and  women  make  a  common 
practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily  affected  with  it.  Avicenna  lib,  3.  Fen, 
1.  tract.  4.  cap.  23,  calletli  this  passion  ilishi,  and  defines  it  °  to  be  a  disease 
or  melanclioly  vexation,  or  anguish  of  minde  ;  in  which  a  man  continually 

•  Euripedes.  '  De  nrallemm  InezhanstA  UMdlne  tnzuque  Inaatiablli  omnea  aeqae  reglonea  con- 

qoeri  poaae  cziatimo.    Steph.       •Plantoa.  'Ocnll  callgant,  amea  graTiter  audtunt,  capUli  flaunt, 

cntlfl  areadt,  flatna  olet.  tnasla,  &c.  Cyprian.  tUb,  8.  epiat.  RuiBnnt.         ^  Hlatque  turpia  Inter  arl- 

daa  nates  podex.  *CadaTerosaadcoat  ablnfertereremTlderlpoialtyrultadhaccatnlUre.  iNam 

et  matrlmoniia  eat  despectom  senium.     JEneaa  Sfirhu.  ^  Quid  toto  terrarum  orbe  communius  ? 

quae  drltas,  quod  oppfdam,  quae  funllla  vacat  amatbnun  exemplls  ?  iBneas  Slhrtus.  Quia  trigeslmum 
annum  natna  nullum  amoris  canaA  pereglt  inaigne  flidnua?  eso  de  me  Ado  coi^tectaram,  quem  amor 
in  mine  perlcula  mlalt.  <  Forestns.  Plato.  ■  Prect.  nuuor.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1  Rub.  11.  de  »grit.  cap. 

quod  his  multum  contlngat.  ■  H»c  aegrltudo  eat  strfldtuoo  melanchoUca,  In  qui  homo  appUcat  albl 

continuam  ccwltationem  super  puldiritudlne  Ipslus  quam  amat, gestuum,  morum.  r^^^i^^ 
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tneditates  of  the  beauty  ^gesture,  manneri  of  his  mistris,  and  trtmbies  himself 
about  it ;  desiring  (as  Savanarola  adds)  with  all  intentionB  and  eagerness  of 
minde,  to  compass  or  enjoy  her^  ^€ls  commonly  hunters  trouble  themselves 
about  their  sports,  the  covetous  about  their  gold  and  goods ;  so  is  he  tor^ 
mented  still  about  his  mistris.  Arnoldus  ViUanoyanus  in  his  book  of  heroi- 
call  love  defines  it.  Pa  continual  cogitation  of  that  which  he  desires ;  with  a 
confidence  or  hope  of  compassing  it ;  which  definition  his  commentator  cavils 
at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the  genus,  but  a  symptome  of  love ;  we 
continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor,  as  weU  as  that  which  we 
love ;  and  many  tilings  we  covet  and  desire,  without  all  hope  of  attaining. 
Carolus  a  Lorme,  in  his  questions,  makes  a  doubt,  an  amor  sit  morbus,  whether 
this  heroicall  love  be  a  disease  :  Julius  Pollux  onomast.  lib,  6.  cap.  44.  deter- 
mines it ;  they  that  are  in  love  are  likewise  *isick  ;  lascivus,  salax,  lasciviens, 
et  qui  in  venerem  furit,  vere  est  agrotus.  Arnoldus  will  have  it  improperly 
so  called,  and  a  malady  rather  of  the  bodv  then  minde.  Tully  in  his  Tuscu- 
lanes  defines  it  a  furious  disease  of  the  mmde ;  Plato  madness  itself;  Ficinus 
his  Commentator,  cap.  12.  a  species  of  madness,  ybr  many  have  run  mad  for 
women,  Esdr,  4.  26.  6uf  ^Rhases  a  melancholy  passion;  and  most  physi- 
cians make  it  a  species,  or  kinde  of  melancholy  (as  will  appear  by  the  symp- 
tomes)  and  treat  of  it  apart :  whom  I  mean  to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  m  all 
his  kinds  ;  to  examme  his  several  causes ;  to  shew  his  symptomes,  indications, 
prognosticks,  effect ;  that  so  it  may  be  with  more  facility  cured. 

TTie  part  affected  in  the  mean  time,  as  •Arnoldus  supposeth,  is  the  former 
part  of  the  head,  for  want  of  moisture  ;  which  his  Commentator  rejects,  Lan- 
gius  mfy,  epist,  lib,  1.  cap.  24.  will  have  this  passion  sited  in  the  liver,  and  to 
keep  residence  in  the  heart;  ^  to  proceed  from  the  eyes,  so  carried  by  our 
spirits,  and  kindled  with  imagination,  in  the  liver  and  heart;  cogit  amarejecur^ 
as  the  saying  is.  Medium  ferit  per  hepar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For  some 
such  cause,  belike,  "  Homer  fains  Titius  liver  (who  was  enamored  on  Latona) 
to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures,  day  and  night  in  hell,  ^for  that^oung  mens 
bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so  continually  tormented  by  love,*  Gordonius  , 
cap,  2.  pdrt.  2,  "^will  have  the  testicles  an  immediate  subject  or  cause,  the 
liver  an  antecedent.  Fracastorius  agrees  in  this  with  Gordonius,  inde  primitus 
imaginatio  venerea,  erectio,  &c.  titiUatissimam  partem  vocat,  ita  ut  nisi  ex- 
truso  semine  gestiens  voluptas  non  cessat,  nee  assidua  veneris  recordatioy 
addit  Ouastavinius  Comment.  4.  Sect.prob,  27.  Arist.  But  "properly  it  is  a 
passion  of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melsAcholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt  imagination ; 
and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis  c,  19.  de  morb.  cerebri,  (who  writes  copiously  of 
this  Erotical  love)  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain. 
y  Melancthon  de  animd  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected,  and 
Guianerius  Tract,  15.  cap,  13.  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the  affections  in 
the  heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus  cap,  7.  in  Convivium  Platonis,  will 
have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  affected.  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap,  14.  noct,  med. 
supposeth  all  four  affected ;  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood ;  but  the  major  part  con- 
cur upon  the  brain,  *'tis  imaginatio  l<gsa  ;  and  both  imagination  and  reason 
are  misaffected  ;- because  of  his  corrupt  judgement,  and  continuall  meditation 
of  that  which  he  desires,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.     If  it  be 

•  Animi  forte  accident  quo  quia  rem  habere  nlinlA  avidlute  concopladt,  nt  hidoa  Tenatorea,  aarom 
et  opes  avari.  PAaaidoa  cogitatio  super  rem  desideratam  cum  coiifidenU&  obtlnendi,  ut  spe  appre- 

hensum  delectablle,  &c.        ^  Morbus  coiporis  potius  quam  animi.  '  Amor  est  pasilo  melancboUca. 

•  Ob  calefiKctionem  spiritnum  pars  anterior  capitis  laborst  ob  consumptionem  humidltatls.  *  Affectua 

animi  concupiadbilis  e  desiderio  rei  amatae  ^tf  oculos,  in  mente  concepto,  spiritus  in  corde  et  jecore 
incendens.  •  Odyss.  et  Metamor.  4.  Orid.  ^  Quod  talem  camiOclnam  in  adolescentum  visceribua 

amor  fadat  inexplebiiis.  ^  Testiculi  quoad  cansam  coqjunctam,  hepar  antecedentem,  possunt  esse 

sufaiiectum.  «  Proprie   passio  cerebri  est  ob  corruptam  imag^tionem.  J  Cap.  de  affectibus. 

'  Est  comiptio  imaginatlvEa  et  sntlmativa  facultatis,  ob  formam  fortiter  afRxam,  comiptumqne 
Judicium,  ut  semper  de  eo  cogitet,  ideoque  recle  melancholicus  appellatur.  Coocupiscentia  vebemcna 
«x  crruptoiudlclo  «.tI>».Uv.  ylrtutl..  ^.^^^^^^^  by  <^OOg  IC 
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violent,  or  his  diseane  inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  xhe  precedent  parti- 
tions, both  imagination  and  reason  are  misafiected,  first  one,  then  the  other. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. —  Causei  of  Heraicall  love.  Temperature,  full  Diet,  Idlenesi, 

Place,  Climate,  ^c. 
Of  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  ^Ficinus  cap,  19.  saith  they  are  most 
prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  Horoscope,  when 
the  Moon  and  Venus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus  com- 
plexion. ^  Plutarch  interprets  astrologically  that  tale,  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
in  whose  genitures  $  and  %  are  in  conjunction,  they  are  commonly  lascivious, 
and  if  women,  queans ;  as  the  good  wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer : 

I  foUovctb  aye  mine  IncUnaUoD, 
By  Tcrtue  of  my  constellation. 

But  of  aU  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever  read,4hat  of  Cardan  is 
most  memorable;  for  which  howsoever  he, be  bitterly  censured  by  *  Marinus 
Marcennus,  a  malapert  frier,  and  some  others  (which  ^  he  himself  suspected) 
yet  me  thinks  it  is  free,  down  right,  plain  and  ingenuous.  In  his  •  eighth  ge- 
niture  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself.  S  $  et  9  in  $  diyni- 
tatibus  assiduam  mihi  Venereorum  cogitationem  prtestahunt,  ita  ut  nunquam 
guiescam.  Et  paulo  post,  Cogitatio  Venereorum  fne  torquet  perpetuo,  et  quam 
facto  implere  non  licuit,  aut  fecisse  potentem  puduit,  cogitatione  assidud 
mentitus  sumvoluptatem.  Et  alibi,  o6  1>  et^  dominiuifietradiorummixtionem, 
profundumfuit  ingenium,  sed  lascivum,  egoque  turpi  lihidini  detitus  et  obscce^ 
nus.  So  far  Cardan  of  himself,  quod  de  se  fatetur  ideo  ^ut  utilitatem  tUiferat 
studiosis  hujusce  discipline ;  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when 
as  in  effect,  he  saith  no  more  then  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo 
his  scholar,  offerebant  se  mihi  visendce  mulieres,  quarum  pracellenti  elegan- 
tid  et  decore  spectabili  tentabatur  mece  integritas  pudicitia.  Et  quidem 
flagitium  vitam  fomicationis,  at  munditits  virginalis'  fiorem  arcand  cordis 
.cogitatione  fosdavi,  Sed  ad  rem.  Aptiores  ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quo- 
rum gebesi  Venus  est  in  signo  masculino,  et  in  Satumi  finibus  aut  oppositione, 
&c.  Ptolomseus  in  quadripart.  plura  de  his  et  specialia  habet  aphorismata, 
longo  procukiubio  usu'  confirmata,  et  ab  experienti&  multi  perfecta,  inquit 
commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  The,  Campanella  Astrologus  lib,  4.  cap,  8. 
articulis  4  et  5.  insaniam  amatoriam  remonstrantia,  muha  prse  ceeteris  accu- 
mulat  aphor^mata,  quae  qui  volet,  consulkt.  Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris 
plerumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte  Veneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisne- 
ram,  Johan.  de  Indagme,  Ooclenium,  ceteroeque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physi- 
cians divme  whdly  from  the  temperature  and  comfdexion ;  phl^matic  persons, 
naturally  mdancholy,  (according  to  Ficinus,  Comm,  cap,  9.)  are  seldomer 
taken  then  they,  but  once  taken,  they  are  never  freed  :  though  many  are  of 
opinion,  ^tuous  or  hypochondriacal  mekncholy ,  are  most  subject  of  all  others, 
to  this  infirmity.  Valescus  assigns  their  strong  imagination  for  a  cause; 
Bodine  abundance  of  wind ;  Gordonius  of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the 
seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions.  Sanguine  thence  are  soon 
caugfaA,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their  good  wills,  saith  s  Lucian 
'Would  have  a  bout  with  every  one  they  see :  the  colts  evil  is  comifton  to  all 
complexions.    Theomestus,  a  young  and  lusty  gallant,  acknowledgeth  (in 

the  said  author)  aB  this  to  be  verified  in  him ;  I  am  so  amorously  given, 

• 

•  Comment,   in   convtrtom   natonls.     Irrctluntiu   dto  qulbua   naacentlbns   Vemu  ftaerlt  in  Leone, 
vel  Luna  Venerem  Tehementer  aapezerit,  et  qui  cAdem  complezione  sunt  pre^tl.  ^  Plenunqne 

amatores  rant;  et  si  fannin«e»  mereCrices,  1.  de  andlend.  «  Comment.  In  Genes,  cap.  3.  *  Et  si 

in  hoc  param  a  prndari  mnunlft  stnltlttAqtie  abero,  Tindt  tamen  amor  verltatis.      .    *  Edit.  Basil.  IMS. 
Cum  Commentar.  In  Ptolomvi  quadripaititum.  '  Fol.  44&.  Basil.  Edit.  i  Dial,  amoram. 
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^  you  may  soonernumber  the  sea  sands  ^  and  snow  falling  from  the  skies  ^  then 
my  severall  loves.  Cupid  had  shot  all  his  arrows  at  me :  I  am  deluded  with 
various  desires ;  one  love  succeeds  another,  and  that  so  soon^  that  before  one 
is  ended,  I  begin  with  a  second  ;  she  that  is  last,  is  still  fairest ;  and  she 
that  is  present  pleaseth  me  most :  as  an  hydras  head,  my  loves  increase ;  no 
lolaus  can  help  me.  Mine  eyes  are  so  moist  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love, 
that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them,  and  are  never  satisfied,  I  am  in  a 
doubt  what  fury  of  Venus  this  should  be.  Alas,  how  have  I  offended  her  so  to 
vex  me !  what  Hippolitus  am  1 1  What  Telchin  is  my  genius  ?  or  is  it  a 
natural  imperfection,  an  hereditary  passion  t  Another  in  *  Anacreon  confesseth, 
that  he  had  twenty  sweet-hearts  in  Athens  at  once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as  many 
at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and  at  Rhodes,  twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria, 
twenty  thousand  in  ail :  or  in  a  word,  ct  '^vXXa  ir6LyTa,  &c. 

Folia  arbontm  omnium  li       I         In  nquore  nnlversat, 
N6«ti  referre  concU,  ]         Solum  meorum  amorum 

Aut  compntare  arenas  |        Te  fecero  loglatam  ? 

Can*8t  count  the  leaves  in  May, 

Or  lands  i*th*  ocean  sea  ? 

Then  count  my  loves  I  pray. 

His  eys  are  like  a  ballance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and  to  be  weighed 
down  with  every  wenches  looks;  his  neart  a  weathercock,  his  affection 
tinder,  or  naphthe  it  self,  which  every  fair  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistris 
favor  sets  on  fire.  Guianerius  tract.  15.  cap,  14.  refers  all  this  J  to  the  hot 
temperature  of  the  testicles.  Ferandus,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  Eroticjue  Mel. 
(which  ^book  came  first  to  my  hands  after  the  third  edition)  to  certain  atomi 
in  the  seed,  such  as  are  very  spermatick  and  full  of  seed.  I  finde  the  same 
in  Ari^tot.  sect.  4.  prob.  17.  si  non  secematur  semen,  cessare  tentigines 
non  possunt,  as  Guastavinius  his  commentator  translates  it,  for  which  cause 
these  yong  men,  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject  to  it. 
Hercules  de  Saxonisl  hath  the  same  words  in  efiect.  But  most  part  I  say, 
such  are  aptest  to  love  that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  staul-fed, 
free  from  cares,  like  cattle  in  a  rank  pasture ;  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they 
must  needs  hirquitullife,  as  Guastavinius  recites  out  of  Censorinus. 

'  Mens  erit  apta  capl  turn  quum  laDtlssima  rerum     J     The  mlnde  is  apt  to  lust,  and  hot  or  cold 
Ut  seges  in  plngul  luxurlablt  humo.  |     As  com  luxuriates  in  a  better  m<M. 

The  place  it  self  makes  much  wherein  we  live ;  the  clime,  air,  and  discipline 
if  they  concur.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  neer  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt 
scarce  finde  an  adulterer,  but  many  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of 
the  seat  It  was  that  plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  °*  Corinth  so  in&mous 
of  old,  and  the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain  those  forraign  commers; 
every  day  strangers  came  in  at  each  gate,  from  all  quarters.  In  that  one 
temple  of  Venus,  a  thoufand  whores  did  prostitute  diemselves,  as  Strabo 
writes ;  besides  Lais  and  flie  rest  of  better  note :  AH  nations  resorted  thither, 
as  to  a  school  of  Venus.  Your  hot  and  southern  countries  are  prone  to  lust, 
and  far  more  incontinent,  then  those  that  live  in  the  North ;  as  Bodine  dis- 
courseth  at  large,  'Method,  hist.  cap.  5.  Molles  Asiatici;  so  are  Turks, 
Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even  111  Uiat  latitude  :  and  in  those  tracts,  such 
as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful,  and  delitious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in 
Italy;  domicilium  luxAs,  Tully  terms  it;  and  which  Hannibals  souldiers 
can  witness :  Canopus  in  ^gypt,  Sybaris,  Phoeacia,  Baiee,  **  Cyprus,  Lamp> 
rus,  Lampsacus.     In  Naples  me  fruits  of  the  soyl  and  pleasant  air  enervate  their 

^Citlns  marls  fluctus  et  nlves  ccelo  delabentes  numeraris,  quam  amores  meos :  aili  'amores  aliis  sncce- 
dunt,"iec  priusquam  desinant  priores  indpiunt  sequentes.  Adeo  htunidls  oculls  meus  inhabitat  Asylns 
omnem  formam  ad  se  rapiens,  ut  nulli  satietate  expleatur.  QusBnam  base  ira  Veneris,  &c.  '  Num.  S2.  iQui 
calidam  testiculorum  crlsin  habent,  &c.  ^  Printed  at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after  my  first  edition. 

■  Ovid,  de  art.  ■  Gerfoelius.  descript.  Grasdae.    Rerum  omnium  affluentia  et  lod  mlra  opportnnltas, 

nuUo  non  die  hospites  in  portas  advertebant.  Tempio  Veneris  mlUe  meretrices  sc  proatituebant. 
"  Tote  Cyprl  insula  deliciis  incumblt,  et  ob  id  tantum  luxuriie  dedite  ut  sit  oUm  Veneri  sacrata.  Orte- 
Uus,  Lampsacus  olim  Prlapo  sacer  ob  vinum  generosum^  et  lod  delidas.    Idem. 
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In^  orienti  alter  constitutions :  ^  insomuch,  that  Florus  calls  it  Certamen  Bac- 
r^ta;  eosdpjis^  but  PFoUiot  admires  it.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  they  have  their 
'^^P/w/a  jery  great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  wherein  some  say, 
JUd  mfinUy  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  curtizans;  and 
ye^cos  odthis,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a  peculiar  mistris ;  fornications, 
adult^  ^  are  nowhere  so  common  :  urbs  est  jam  iota  lupanar ;  how  should 
a  man  i^  honest  among  so  many  provocations  ?  now  if  vigor  of  youth,  great- 
ness (libaty  I  mean),  and  that  impunity  of  sin,  which  grandies  take  unto  them- 
selves inVhis  kinde,  shall  meet,  what  a  gap  must  it  needs  open  to  all  manner 
of  vice ;  With  what  fury  will  it  rage  ?  For,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist 
observes,  Hbklo  consequuta  quumfuerit  materiam  improbam,  et  praruptam 
licenHamf  et  effrenatam  audacianiy  Sfc.  what  will  not  lust  effect  in  such  per-* 
sons  ?  For  qommonly  princes  and  great  men  make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  mat- 
ters; but,  with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quicquid  libet  licet;  they  think  they 
may  do  wnat  they  list,j)rofess  it  publikely,  and  rather  brag  with  I^roculus(that 
writ  to  a  firi^end  of  his  income  ^  what  famous  exploits  he  had  done  in  that  kind) 
then  any  way  be  abashed  ftt  it.  '  Nicholas  Sanders  relates  of  Henry  the  8th 
(I  know  not  how  truly)  Qtwd^-paucasyidit  pulckriores  quas  non  concupierit^ 
et  paucissimas  non  concupierit  quasriOn>4noldrit :  He  saw  very  few  maids  that 
he  did  not  desire ;  and  desired  fewer  whom  nfe^jid  not  enjoy :  nothing  so  familiar 
amongst  them ;  'tis  most  of  their  business :  SaraSnapalus,  Messalina,  and  Jone 
of  Naples,  are  not  comparable  to  •  meaner  men  and  women ;  Solomon  of  old 
had  a  thousand  concubines :  Assuerus  his  eunuches,  and  keepers ;  Nero  his 
TigiUinus,  panders,  and  bawds ;  the  Turks,  *  Muscovits,  Mogors,  Xerifis  of 
Barbary,  and  Persian  sophies,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  them,  in  our  times.  De- 
lectus Jit  omnium  puellarum  toto  regno  formd  prastantiorum  (saith  Jovius) 
pro  imperatore;  et  quas  ille  linquit^  nobiles  kabent :  They  press  and  muster 
up  wenches  as  we  do  souldiers ;  and  have  their  choice  of  the  rarest  beauties 
their  countries  can  afford ;  and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep  them  from  adultery, 
incest,  sodomy,  buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We  may  conclude,  that 
if  they  be  yong,  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withall,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible they  should  live  honest ;  notvage,  and  precipitate  themselves  into  those 
inconveniences  of  burning  lust.  "" 

■  Otium  et  regea  prius  et  beatas 
Perdldit  urbei. 

Idleness  overthrows  all.  Vacuo  pec  tore  regnat  amor,  love  tyrannizeth  in 
an  idle  person.     Amore  abundas  Antipho,     If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do, 

^  Invidid  vel  amore  miser  torquebere ^Thou  ^halt  be  haled  in  pieces  with 

envy,  lust,  some  passion  or  other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  dis- 
cunt ;  Tis  Aristotles  simile,  ^  as  match  or  touchjvood  takes  fircy  so  doth  an 
idle  person  love,  Quaritur  JEgistus  quare  sit /actus  adulter ,  S^c,  why  was 
.£gistus  a  whoremaster  ?  You  need  not  ask  a  reason  of  it.  Ismenedora 
stoje  Baccho,  a  woman  forced  a  man,  as  *  Aurora  did^Cephalus :  No  marvel, 
saith  y  Plutarch,  Lu^urians  opibus  morg^hominum  mulier  agit :  She  was  rich, 
fortunate  and  jolly ;  and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  cas6,  as  Jupiter  did  by 
Europa,  Neptune  by  Amymone.  The  poets  ^jberefore  did  well  to  feign 
all  shepheards  lovers,  to  give  themselves  to  songs  and  dalliances,  because 
they  lived  such  idle  lives.  For  love,  as  *  Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi 
animi  affectus,  an  affection  of  an  idle  minde ;  or  as  *  Seneca  describes  it, 

•Agri   Neapolitan,   delectatio,   degantla,    amoenltas,  fix    intni    modam    hnmannm    oonaLitere    ri. 
deCor ;  imde,  «c.       Leand.  Alber.  in  Campanii.  p  Ub.  de  land.  nrb.  Neap.  Diaputat.%  morUa 

animi,  Reinoldo  Interpret.  \  Lampridiua.    Qnod  decern  noctibns  centum  vlrglnea  ftdaaet  malierea. 

'  vita  9^,  •  If  they  contain  theaMeirea,  many  tlmea,  it  la  not  vlrtntia  amore ;  non  deest  volnn- 

taa  ted  flumltaa.  >  In  Hoacov.  •  Catnllna  ad  Leablom.  ^  Hot.  ^  Polit.  8.  num.  28.    Ut 

naphtbe  ad  ignem,  sic  amor  ad  illoa  qui  torpeacont  otio.  *  Pauaaniaa  Attic.  Ub.  1.      Ceptudua  eare- 

glc  fomuB  jtrrenia  ab  AnroiA  niptua»  quod  ^fua  amore  capta  eaaet.  f  In  amatorio.  >  E.  StoMeo 

aer.  02.  •  Amor  otiosaj  cura  est  sMlicitu^nia. 
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Juventd  gignitur^  luxn  nutritur^ferus  alitur,  otiogM  inter  liBwa /brhrf^f^ 
bona;  youth  begets  it,  riot  maintains  it,  idleness  nourisheth  it,i&c.  wnr*^'* 
makes  *»  Gordonius  the  physician,  cap,  20.  part.  2.  call  this  diseasfc,  the  pt  ^f 
per  passion  of  nobility.    Now,  if  a  weak  juc^ment  and  a  strong  apbrebensAn 
do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  shall  they  resist  ?     aavaneu^la 
appropriates  it  almost  to  ^ monks,  friers ,  and  religious  persons,  hecaus^hey 
live  solitary,  fare  daintily,  and  do  nothing :  and  well  he  may ;  fiSr  how 
should  they  othervnse  choose  ?  '^ 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  yong  man  <A  a  woman, 
that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  condition  soever,  not  t^  be  in  love. 
^  Alcibiades  was  still  dallying  with  wanton  young  women ;  immoderate  in  his 
expences,  effeminate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why  ?  he  was  over  deli- 
cate in  his  diet ;  too  freauent  and  excessive  in  banquets.  Ubicunque  securitas, 
ibi  libido  dominatur ;  lust  and  security  domineer  together,  as  S^  Hierome 
averreth.    All  which  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  freel^justifies. 

For  all  to  sicker,  aa  cold  engvndreth  ^»M^ 
A  Uquorish  tongue  mnuit  hare  a  Uquorus  tafl. 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet ;  as  many  times  those  Syba- 
rites and  Phseaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their  good  will,  eat  nothing  else 
but  lascivious  meats.  '  Vinum  imprimis  generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  radices 
omnium  generum  bene  conditas,  et  largo  pipere  aspersas,  carduos  hortula^ 
nos,  lactucas,  ^  erucas,  rapas,porros,  ctepas,  nucem piceam,  amygdalas,dul' 
ces,  electuaria,  syrupos,  succos,  cochleas,  conchas,  pisces  optime  prwparatos, 
aviculas,  testiculos  animalium,  ova,  condimenta  diversorum  generum,  molles 
lectos,  pulvinaria,  Sfc.  Et  quicquid  fere  medici  impotentid  rei  venerea 
laboranti  prcescribunt,  hoc  quasi  diasatyrion  habent  in  deliciis,  et  his  dopes 
multo  delicatiores  ;  mulsum,  exquisitas  et  exoticas  fruges,  aromata,  placen- 
tas, expresses  succos  mullis  ferculis  variatos,  ipsumque  vinum  suavitate 
vincentes,  et  quicquid  culina,  pharmacopoeia,  aut  quaque  fere  offidna  sub- 
ministrare  possit,  Et  hoc  plerumque  victu  quum  se  ganeones  infarciant, 
s  ut  ille  ad  Chreseida  suam,  se  bulbis  et  cochleis  curavit ;  etiam  ad  Venerem 
se  parent,  et  ad  hanc  palcBstram  se  exerceant,  qui  fieri  possit,  ut  nonmisere 
depereant,  **  ut  non  penitus  insaniant  ?  ^stuans  venter  cito  despuit  in  libi- 
dinem,  Hieronymus  ait,  '  Post  prandia,  Callyroenda.  Quis  enim  conti- 
nere  se  potest  ?  J  Luxuriosa  res  vinum,  f omentum  libidinis  vocat  Augustinus, 
blandum  damonem,  Bemardus;  lac  veneris,  Aristophanes,  Non  iGtna, 
non  Vesuvius,  tantis  ardoribus  cestuant,  ac  juveniles  medullse  vino  plense, 
ad^t  ^Hieronymus :  unde  ob  optimum  vinum  Lampsacus  olim  Priapo  sacer : 
et  venerandi  Bacchi  soda,  apud  ^  Orpheum  Venus  audit.     H<bc  si  vinum 

simplex,  et  per  se  sumptum  prastare  possit,  nam °*  quo  me,  Bacche, 

rapis  tui  plenum?  quam  non  insaniam,  quern  non  furor  em  a  ceteris  expec- 
temus?  ^Gomesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  qua  intempestivam  libidinem 
provocare  solent,  et  salaciores  fieri  foeminas  ob  esum  salis  contendit :  Venerem 
ideo  dicunt  ab  oceano  ortam. 

*  Unde  tot  in  Veneta  ■cortoram  milllacor  font? 
In  prompta  caiua  eat,  est  Venus  orta  marl. 

Et  hinc  foeta  mater  Salacea  Oceani  covi]\ix,verbumque  fortasse  salax  a  sale 
effluxit.  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in  amoribus  pravaluerunt,  ut  corona 
ex  illis  statua  Bacchi  ponerentur.     p  Cubebis  in  vino  maceratis  utuntur 

^  Prindpes    plenunqne    ob    licentiam    et    affluentiam    divltianim    istam    paastonem    solent    tncnr- 
rere.  •Ardenter  appetlt  qui  otioaaa   Titam   afit.  eC  coramoniter  incnrrit  luec   passfo   soH- 

tarios  delldose  vlrentes,  tacontioentes,  reUglosoe,  Sic.  «>  Plutarch,  vlt.  ^.  'Vlnaparaiit 

animos  veneri.  'Sed   nibil  erucae   Udant  bulbiqne  salaees ;  Improba  nee  prosit  jam  satnreia 

Ubl.    Ovtd.  I  Petronius.         Curavi  me  mox  dbis  Talidioribus,  &c.  ^  iHi  ille  apod  Sdreo- 

kium,  qui  post  potionem,  uzorem  et  quataor  andllas  proximo  cnbtcolo  cubantes,  compnnsit. 
*  Pen.  Sat.  3.  i  Siraddes.       Sox,  et  amor  vintunque  nihil  moderabile  suadent.  ^  Lip.  ad  Olym- 

plam.  'Hymno.  ■  Hor.  1.  .S.  Od.  26.  ■  De  sale  Ub.  cap.  21.  •  Kommannui  lib.  da 

virginltate.  p  Gardas  ab  horto  aromatum,  lib.  1.  cap.  26. 
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Indi  orientales  ad  Venerem  excUandam^  tt  ^swrax  radice  Africani.  Chinm 
radix  eosdem  effectus  habet,  talisque  herhm  meminit  mag.  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 
^  BaptUia  Porta  ex  Indid  allat€B,  cujus  mentionem  facit  et  Theophrastus. 
Sed  infinita  his  similia  apud  Rha^n^  Maiihiolam,  Mizaldam^  ctsterosque 
medicos  occurrunty  quorum  ideo  mentionem  feciy  ne  quis  imperitior  in  hos 
scopulos  impingat,  sed  pro  virili  tanquam  syrtes  et  cautes  consulto  effugiat, 

SuBSECT.  II. — Other  causes  of  Love- Melancholy.    Sight,  Beauty  from 
the  face,  eys,  other  parts ;  and  how  it  pierceth. 

Many  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  camfiot  avail,  except 
opportunity  be  offered  of  time,  place,  and  those  other  beautiful  objects,  or 
artificial  enticement ;  as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  with 
such  like  lascivious  provocations.  Kommannus  in  his  book  de  lined  amoris 
makes  five  degrees  of  lust,  out  of  'Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  in  five 
chapters,  Visus,  Colloquium,  Convictus,  Oscula,  Tactus.  Sight  of  all  other 
is  the  first  step  of  this  u%ily  love ;  though  sometimes  it  be  prevented  by  re- 
lation 9r  hearing,  or  rather  mcensed.  For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous 
and  fieujile  to  love,  that  if  they  heard  of  a  proper  man,  or  woman,  they  are  in 
love  before  they  see  them,  and  that  meerly  by  relation,  as  Achilles  Tatius  ob- 
serves. ^  Such  is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much  maimed 
by  report,  as  \f  they  saw  them.  Calisthenes  a  rich  young  gentleman  of 
Byzance  in  Thrace,  hearing  of  "  Leucippe,  Sostratus  fair  daughter,  was  far 
in  love  with  her;  and  out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed, 
that  he  would  needs  have  her  to  he  his  wife.  And  sometimes  by  reading  they 
are  so  a£fected,  as  he  in  ^  Lucian  confesseth  of  himself,  I  never  read  that  place 
of  Panthea  in  Xenophon,  but  I  am  as  much  affected,  as  if  I  were  present 
with  her.  ^  Such  persons  commonly  fain  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves ; 
and  so  did  those  three  gentlewomen,  in  '  Balthasar  Castillo,  fall  in  love  with 
a  yong  man,  whom  they  never  knew,  but  only  heard  him  commended :  or 
by  reding  of  a  letter ;  for  there  is  a  grace  commeth  from  hearing,  y  as  a  mo- 
ral philosopher  informeth  us,  as  well  as  from  sight ;  and  the  species  of  love 
are  received  into  the  phantasie  by  relation  alone  :  'ut  cupere  ab  aspectu, 
sic  velle  ab  auditu,  boUi  senses  affect.  Interdum  et  absentes  amamus,  some- 
times we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Philostratus,  and  gives  instance  in 
his  friend  Athenodorus,  Uiat  lov'd  a  maid  at  Corinth  whom  he  never  saw ; 
non  oculi  sed  mens  videt.  We  see  with  the  eys  of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love,  is  that  which  comes  by 
sight,  which  conveys  those  admirable  rayes  of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces 
to  the  heart.  Plotinus  derives  love  from  sight,  epws  quasi  opaaiQ.  *Si 
nesds,  oculi  sunt  in  amore  duces,  the  eys  are  the  narbing^ers  of  love,  and 
the  first  step  of  love  is  sight,  ^  as  Lilius  Giraldus  proves  at  large,  hist.  JDeor. 
syntag.  13.  they,  as  two  sluces,  let  in  the  influences  of  that  divine,  powerful, 
soul-ravishing,  and  captivating  beauty  ;  which,  as  ^  one  saith,  is  sharper  then 
any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper  into  the  heart ;  and  opens  a  gap  through 
our  eys  to  that  lovely  wound,  which  pierceth  the  soul  itself  {Eccles.  18.) 
Through  it,  love  is  kindled  like  afire.     This  amazing,  confounding,  admir- 

%  Saras  radU  ad  oeitum  mmme  ttntSX ;  li  quls   comcdat,  sot  tnAudoiKm  bilMt,   manbrum  foUto 
origitor.       Lto  Ailer,  Itb.  9.  cap.  ult.  '  Qiw  n<m  folinn  edcnUbos  sed  et  genitale  taogentibiu  tantum 

▼alet,  at  coire  ramme  desiderent ;  quoties  fere  yeltnt,  poulnt ;  alios  dnodedea  profedaae,  alios  ad  60 
▼ioas  perreidaae  refert.  •  Ladan.  Tom.  4.  Dial,  anonun.  <  Ea  enlm  bomiunm  intemperantium 

libido  est  nt  etiam  famA  ad  amandum  impellaatnr*  et  andientes  nane  aAchintur  ac  videntes.  "  For- 

nosam  SostratI  fiUam  audiens,  ozorem  eupit,  et  solA  illius  auctitlone  ardet.  *  Quoties  de  PaatbeA 

Xenopbontts  locum  perlego,  ita  animo  affectas  ac  si  ccnam  intuerer.  *  Palcbritadlnem  sibi  Ipis  oon- 

fingmit.  Imagines.  ■  De  auUco,  lib.  3.  fol.  116.  *tis  a  pleasant  stoiy,  and  related  at  large  by  him. 

7  Gratia  venlt  ab  anditu  aqoe  ac  visn,  et  species  amoris  in  phantaslam  redpiunt  bo1&  relatione.  Pico- 
lomlneua  grad.  8.  c  88.  *Lip.  cent.23.  epist.  29,  BeaudesEncomions.  •  Propert.  ^Amoris 

primum  nadom  visus  habet,  at  aspidat  rem  amatam.  •  Achilles  Tatlos,  lib.  1.    Foima  telo  qaoria 

acutior  ad  Inferendum  ralnas,  perqoe  ocalos  amatofrio  Tiilneri  aditom  patetedens  in  anhnnm  penetrat. 
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able,  amiable  beauty,  ^  then  which  in  all  natures  treasure  (saith  Isocrateg) 
there  is  nothing  so  majestical  and  sacred,  nothing  so  divine^  lovely , pretious  ; 
'tiB  natures  crown,  gold  and  glory ;  bonum  si  non  summum,  de  summis  tamen 
non  infrequenter  triumphans,  whose  power  hence  may  be  discerned;  we 
contemn  and  abhor  generally  such  things,  as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  ac- 
compt  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that  which  is  fair.  *  'Tis  beauty  in  all 
things,  which  pleaseth  and  allureth  us ;  a  fair  hawk,  a  fine  garment,  a  ffoodly 
building,  a  fair  house,  &c.  That  Persian  Xerxes  when  he  destroyed  all  those 
temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that  of  Diana,  in  integrum  servari,  to 
be  spared,  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and  magnificence  of  it.  Inanimate 
beauty  can  so  command.  Tis  that  which  painters,  artificers,  orators,  all 
aym  at ;  as  Eriximachus  the  physician  in  Plato  contends,  Ht  was  beauty  first y 
that  ministred  occasion  to  art,  to  find  out  the  knowledge  of  carving ^  painting ^ 
building  ;  to  find  out  models,  perspectives,  rich  furnitures,  and  so  many  rare 
inventions.  Whiteness  in  the  lilly,  red  in  the  rose,  purple  in  the  violet,  a 
lustre  in  all  things  without  life,  the  cleer  light  of  the  moon,  the  bright  beams 
of  the  sun,  splendor  of  gold,  purple,  sparkling  diamond,  the  excellent  feature 
of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  lion,  the  colour  of  birds,  peacocks  tails,  the 
silver  scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singular  delight  and  admiration.  'And 
which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers,  wonderful  in  beasts,  but  most 
glorious  in  men,  doth  make  us  affect  and  earnestly  desire  it ;  as  when  we  hear 
any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see  any  excellent  quality,  curious  work 
of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  ought  that  is  exquisite,  there  ariseth  instantly  in  us 
a  longing  for  the  same.  We  love  such  men,  but  most  part,  for  comeliness  of 
person ;  we  call  them  gods  and  goddesses,  divine,  serene,  happy,  &c.  And  of 
aU  mortal  men  they  alone  (^^Calcagninus  holds)  are  firee  from  calumny ;  gut 
divitiis,  magistratu  et  gloridfiorent,  injurid  lacessimus  :  we  back-bite,  vnrong, 
hate,  renowned,  rich  and  happy  men ;  we  repine  at  their  felicity,  they  are  un- 
deserving we  think  ;  fortune  is  a  step-mother  to  us,  a  parent  to  them.  We 
cwry  (saith  *  Isocrates)  unse,just,  honest  men;  except  with  mutual  offices 
and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn  or  other,  they  extort  this  love  from  us;  only 
fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sight,  desire  their  acquaintance,  and  adore  them 
as  so  many  gods :  we  had  rather  serve  them  then  command  otliers ;  and  account 
our  selves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  service  they  enjoy n  us :  though 
they  be  otherwise  vitious,  unhonest,  we  love  them,  favour  them,  and  are  ready 
to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  J  beauties  sake,  though  they  have  no  other 
good  quality  beside.  Die  igitur,  6formose  adolescens  (as  that  eloquent  Pha- 
vorinus  breaks  out  in  ^  Stobeus)  die,  Antiloque,  suavius  nectare  loqueris ; 
die,  6  Telemache,vehementius  Ulysse  diets ;  die,  Alcibiades,  utcunque  ebrius, 
libentius  tibi  licet  ebrio  auscultabimus.  Speak, fair  youth,  speak,  Antiloquus, 
thy  words  are  sweeter  then  nectar ;  speak,  O  Telemachus,  thou  art'more  power- 
ful then  Ulysses ;  speak,  Alcibiades,  though  drunk,  we  will  willingly  hear 
thee  as  thou  art.  Faults  in  such  are  no  faults  :  For  when  the  said  Alcibiades 
had  stoln  Anytus  his  gold  and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from  prosecuting 
so  foul  a  fact  (though  every  man  else  condemned  his  impudence,  and  inso- 
lency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better  (he  loved  him 
dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.  No  worth  is  eminent  in  such  lovely  persons,  all 
imperfections  hid ;  non  enim  facile  de  his  quos  plurimum  diligimus,  turpi- 
tudinem  suspicamur,  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  &c.  our  mind  and  all  our 

'  In  toU  reixun  natorft  nihil  formi  dirinlus,  nihU  augasUiu»  nihil  pretorios,  ci^us  ylret  hinc  facile 
inteUiguntur,  &c.  •  Chriit.  Fooseca.  'S.  L.  >  Brays  prob.  1 1 .  de  formft  e  Luciano.       ^  Lib. 

de  calumnlA.  Fonnosi  calamnl&  Tacant ;  dolemns  alios  mellore  loco  posltos,  fortunam  nobis  novercam, 
Ulis,  &c.  *  Inyidemus  saplentlbus,  joatls,  nisi  beneficiis  assidne  amorem  extorquent;  solos  fonnosos 

•mamus  et  primo  velnt  aspectu  benevolentlft  conJungimur»  et  eos  tanquam  Deos  colimus,  libenthis  lis 
■ervlmus  quam  alils  imperainus,  mi^oremque,  &c.  i  Formie  mi^atatem  Barbari  rerentor,  nee  alii 
miOores  qnam  quos  eximlA  formi  nature  donaU  est.  Herod,  lib.  b.  Curtins  6.  Arist,  Pollt.  ^  Seroi 
0S.  Plutarch,  yit.  ejus.    Brisonlus  Strabo. 
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senses  are  captivated,  omnes  sensus  formosus  delectat.  Many  men  have  been 
preferred  for  their  person  alone ;  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Per- 
sians, Ethiopians  of  old  :  the  properest  man  of  person  the  country  could 
afibrd,  was  elected  their  soveraign  lord ;  gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  e  corpore 
virtus f  and  so  have  many  other  nations  thought  and  done,  as  ^  Curtius  ob- 
serves ;  ingens  enim  in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  est,  for  there  is  a  majes- 
tical  presence  in  such  men :  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them, 
that  no  man  was  thought  fit  to  reign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  compleat  and 
supereminent.  Agis  king  of  Lacedeemon  had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  be- 
cause he  married  a  little  wife;  they  would  not  have  their  royal  issue  degenerate. 
Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  Adrian  the  fourth,  an  English  monks 
bastard  (as  <°  Papirius  Massovius  writes  in  his  life)  inops  a  suis  relictus, 
squaliduset  miser,  a  poor  forsaken  child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome  ? 
But  why  was  it  ?  Erat  acri  ingenio,  facundid  expeditd,  eleganti  corpore, 
facieque  IcBtd  ac  hilari,  as  he  follows  it  out  of  "  Nubrigensis  ;  (for  he  plows 
with  his  heifer,)  he  was  wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  coun- 
tenance, a  goodly  proper  man  ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own, 
and  that  carryed  it ;  for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So  Saul  was  a 
goodly  person  and  fair.  Maximinus  elected  emperour,  &c.  Branchus  the  son 
of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot  of  Jance,  Succrons  daughter  (saith  Lactantius)  when 
he  kept  king  Admetus  heards  in  Thessaly,  now  grown  a  man,  was  an  earnest 
suitor  to  his  mother  to  know  his  father ;  the  nymph  denyed  him,  because 
Apollo  had  conjured  her  to  the  contrary ;  yet  overcome  by  his  importunity 
at  last,  she  sent  him  to  his  father ;  when  ne  came  into  ApoUos  presence,  malas 
Dei  reverenter  osculatus  :  he  carried  himself  so  well,  and  was  so  fair  a  yong 
man,  that  Apolk)  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  could 
scarce  look  off  him ;  and  said,  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a 
crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of  divination,  and  in  conclusion,  made  him  a  demi-god. 
O  vis  superha  forma,  a  goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam 
pulchros  Dii  amani ;  she  is  amoris  domina,  loves  harbinger,  loves  loadstone, 
a  witch,  a  charm,  &c.  Beauty  is  a  dowre  of  it  self,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an 
ample  commendation,  an  accurate  epistle,  as  ^  Lucian,  Apuleius,  TiraqueUus, 
ana  some  p  others  conclude.  Imperio  digna  forma,  beauty  deserves  a  king- 
dome,  saith  Abulensis,  paradox.  2.  cap.  110.  immortality ;  and  ^  more  have 
got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their  beauty,  then  for  all  other  vertues  be- 
sides :  and  such  as  are  fair,  ^  are  worthy  to  be  honoured  of  god  and  men. 
That  Idalian  Ganymedes  was  therefore  fetched  by  Jupiter  into  heaven  ; 
Hephsestion  dear  to  Alexander  ;  Antinous  to  Adrian.  Plato  calls  beauty  for 
that  cause,  a  privilege  of  nature,  naturce  gaudentis  opus,  natures  master- 
piece, *  a  dumb  comment;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  fraud-;  still  rhetorickCar- 
neades,  that  perswades  without  speech,  a  kin«lome  without  a  guard,  because 
beautif^il  persons  command  as  so  many  captains ;  Socrates,  a  tyranny,  which- 
tyrannizeth  over  tyrants  themselves  ;  which  made  Diogenes,  belike,  call 
proper  women  queens,  quod  facerent  homines  qucs  praciperent,  because 
men  were  so  ob^ent  to  their  commands.  They  will  adore,  cringe,  comple- 
ment and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be  fiur)  as  if  she  were  a  noble 
woman,  a  countess,  a  queen  or  a  goddess.  Those  intemperate  yong  men  of 
Ghreece,  erected  at  Delphos,  a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the  eternal 
memory  of  Phryne  the  curtizan,  as  ^ian  relates  ;  for  she  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  in  so  much  saith  *  Athenseus,  that  Appelles  and  Praxiteles  drew 


■  Ub.  5.  MagnonuiMtne  operum  non  alios  capacet  pntant  qnam  qnoa  ezimi&  spede  natura  doiwTlt. 
» Ub.  de  Titia  rbnttftcam  Bom.  ■  lib.  2.  can.  6.  •  Dial,  amoram,  c.  3.  de  magli.  Lib.  3.  conirab. 

cap.  27.  Viiio  fbrmosa,  etai  oppldo  panper,  abunae  est  doCala.         p  Isocratea.         «  Plorea  ob  ftmnam  im- 


mortalitatem  adepti  sunt  qnam  ob  reliquaa  omoea  vlrtutea,  '  Ladan.  tom.  4.    Charidiitmon.    Qui  pnl- 

chil,  mcrito  apod  Deoa  et  ^rad  bomlnes  honore  afliecti.       *  Muta  commentatio,  quArla  eplatolA  ad  commen- 
damlom  eScador.       *  Ub.  9.  Var.  hiat.  Tanta  fbrmie  elegantia  at  ab  eA  nodft,  &c.  i      r\r\r%u> 
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VenuB*  picture  from  her.  Thiu  yoDg  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty ;  nay 
kings  themselves  I  say  will  do  it ;  and  voluntarily  submit  their  soveraignty  to 
a  lovely  woman.  Wine  is  strong  ;  kings  are  strong  ;  but  a  woman  strongest^ 
1  £sd.  4.  10.  as  Zerobabel  proved  at  large  to  king  Darius,  his  princes  and 
noblemen.  Kings  sit  still  and  comnumd  sea  and  land^  ^c.  all  pay  tribute  to 
the  king  ;  but  women  make  kings  pay  tribute^  and  kave  dominion  over 
them.  When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver ,  they  submit  all  to  a  beauti/ul 
woman ;  give  themselves  wholly  to  her^  gape  and  gaze  on  her^  and  all  men 
desire  her  more  then  gold  or  silver y  or  any  pretious  thing :  they  will  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  venture  their  lives  for  her ;  labour  and  travel  to  get, 
and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women ;  steal,  fight  and  spoil  for  their  mistress 
sakes.  And  no  king  so  strong,  but  a  fair  woman  is  stronger  then  he  is. 
All  things  (as  he  ^proceeds)  fear  to  touch  the  king ;  yet  I  saw  him  and 
Apame  his  concubine,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on 
her  own,  and  stroke  him  with  her  left  hand  ;  yet  the  king  gaped  and  gazed 
on  her,  and  when  she  laughed  he  laughed,  and  when  she  was  angry,  he  flat' 
tered  to  be  reconciled  to  her.  So  b^uty  commands  even  kings  themselves  ; 
nay  whole  armies  and  kingdomes  are  captivated,  together  with  their  kings  : 
^  Forma  vincit  armatos,  ferrum  pulchritudo  captivat :  vincentur  specie,  qui 
nan  vincentur  pralio.  And  *tis  a  great  matter,  saith  ^  Xenophon,  and  of  which 
all  fair  persons  may  worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  must  labour  for  his 
living  if  he  will  have  ought ;  a  valiant  man  must  fight  and  endanger  himseif 
for  it,  a  wise  num  speak,  shew  himself  and  toil;  but  a  fair  and  beauttful 
person  doth  all  with  ease ;  he  compasseth  his  desire  without  any  paiM  takwg : 
Qod  and  men,  heaven  and  earth  conspire  to  honour  him ;  every  one  pitties 
him  above  other,  if  he  be  in  need,  ^  and  all  the  world  is  willing  to  ao  him  good. 
'  Chariclea  fell  into  the  hands  of  pyrats,  but  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  she  alone  was  preserved  for  her  person.  ^  When  Constan* 
tinople  was  sacked  by  the  Turks,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from  beinff 
made  a  captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  grand  Senior  himself.  So  did 
Rosamond  insult  over  king  Henry  the  second ; 

"IwMSofairanotJtct,  I     Heftmndbyproof  UMpriTUe<|g«orba«it7» 

Whom  fortone  made  my  king*  my  love  made  solidect  i       \     That  It  had  power  to  countennand  all  duty. 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina. 


■  — — — — ^  Deiu  ipse  Deonun 
Factoa  ob  hanc  fonnam  boa,  aquus,  imber,  olor. 

And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  ^  I  have  already  proved,  Formosam 
Barbari  verentur,  et  ad  aspectum  pulckrum  immanis  animus  mansuescit, 
(Heliodor.  lib.  5)  The  Barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  hjx  woman,  and  at  a 
beautiful  aspect,  a  fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken, 
and  the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  ^  Alexandrinus  quotes  out  of  Euripides) 
angry  Menelaus  with  race  and  fury  armed,  came  with  his  sword  drawn,  to 
have  killed  Helena  with  his  own  hands,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  those 
wars  and  miseries :  but  when  he  saw  her  fair  mce,  as  one  amazed  at  her 
divine  beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fell,  and  embraced  her  besides ;  he  had  no 
power  to  strike  so  sweet  a  creature.  Ergo  hebetantur  enses  pulchritudine, 
the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the  saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect, 
and  severity  it  self  is  overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his 
client  was  accused  at  Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her 

*  Eidraa,  4. 29.  ■  Origen  horn.  23.  ia  Numb.  la  Ipaoa  tyrannoa  tyrannidem  exercet.  *  Hind  ocrte 
magmnn  ob  quod  gloriari  poaaont  formoei,  qood  robuatif  necesaarhun  alt  laborare,  fortem  pericuUa  ae  oMU 
cere,  a^>ientem,  &c.  «  Mi^oivm  ^^  habet  ad  commendandum  forma,  quam  accurate  acripta  eplatola. 

Arlat.  *  Heliodor.  lib.  1.  7  Knowlea,  hlat.  Tardea.  ■  Daniel  in  complaint  of  Roaamond.  •  Strota 
fllina  Epig.  ^  Sect.  2.  Mem.  1.  Sub.  1.  <  Stromatum  1.  Poat  captam  Trqjam  com  Impetu  ferretor 

ad  occlaendam  Helenam,  stupore  adeo  pulchritudlnia  correptvs,  ut  femim  exdderet,  &c. 
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cause,  bat  tearing  her  upper  garment,  disclosed  her  naked  breast  to  the 
judges ;  with  whidi  comehness  of  her  body  and  amiable  gesture,  they  were 
so  moved  and  astonisbed,  that  they  did  acquit  her  forthwiUi,  and  let  her  go. 
O  noble  piece  of  justice !  mine  author  exclaims,  and  who  is  he  that  would 
not  rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit  his  office,  then  gi?e  sentence 
against  the  mfuesty  of  beauty  ?  Such  prerogatives  have  fair  persons,  and 
they  alone  are  me  from  danger.  Parthenopeeus  was  so  lovely  and  fiur,  that 
when  he  fought  in  the  Theism  wars,  if  his  face  had  been  by  chance  bare, 
no  enemy  would  offer  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him :  such  immunities  hath  beauty. 
Beasts  themselves  are  moved  with  it.  Sinalda  was  a  woman  of  such  ex- 
cellent feature,  '  and  a  queen,  that  when  she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild 
horses  for  punishment,  the  wild  beasts  stood  in  admiration  of  her  person, 
(Saxo  Grammaticus  /t6.  8.  Dan.  Hist.)  (tnd  would  not  hurt  her.  WhiaeSon 
did  that  royal  virgin  in  *  Apuleius  when  she  fled  from  the  theeves  den,  in  a 
desart,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  asse  on  whom  she  rode  ?  (for  what 
knew  she  to  the  contrary  but  that  he  was  an  asse  ?)  Sime  parentibus  et  proco 
formoso  reddideris,  quas  tibi  gratias^  quos  honores  habebo,  quos  cibos  ex- 
hibebo  !  She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  trick  him  every  day 
her  self,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and  play,  &c. 
And  brides,  she  would  have  a  dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance, a  virgin  riding  upon  an  asses  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectors 
regia  virgofugiens  captivitatem ;  why  said  she  all  this  ?  why  did  she  make 
such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?  But  that  she  perceived  the  poor  asse  to  be 
taken  with  her  beauty ;  for  he  did  often  obliquo  collo  pedes  puellct  decoros 
basiare,  kiss  her  feet  as  she  rid,  et  ad  delicatulas  voculas  tentabat  adhinnire ; 
offer  to  give  consent,  as  much  as  in  him  was,  to  her  delicate  speeches ;  and 
besides  he  had  some  feeling  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.  And  why  did 
Theogines*  horse  in  Heliodorus  'curveat,  prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exultans 
alacriter  et  superbiens^  ^c.  but  that  sure,  as'  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was 
in  love  with  his  master?  dipsigses  ipsum  equum  pulchrum  intelligere  pulchram 
domini  formam?  A  fly  lighted  on  <  Malthius  cheek  as  he  lay  asleep;  but  why  ? 
Not  to  hurt  him,  as  a  parasite  of  his,  standing  by  well  perceived,  non  ut 
pungeret,  sed  ut  oscularetur^  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his 
divine  looks.  Inanimate  creatures  I  suppose,  have  a  touch  of  this,  when  a 
drop  of  ^  Psyches  candle  fell  on  Cupids  shoulder,  I  think,  sure,  it  was  to  kiss  it. 
When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  *  poet  of  ours 
sets  her  out, 

the  bfoahcs  In  tiie  mf 
Some  catch  h«r  neck,  tome  kiM  her  Ihee, 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  atayt 
And  all  did  covet  her  tor  to  embrace. 

A'er  ipse  amore  inficitur,  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  ayr  it  self  is  in  love :  for 
when  Hero  plaid  upon  her  lute, 

JTlie  wanton  air  in  twenty  aweet  fturma  daoc^ 
After  her  flngera 

and  those  lascivious  winds  staid  Daphne  when  she  fled  from  Apollo; 

fcnndabent  corpora  Tenti, 
Obfiaqne  adversaa  vibrabant  flamina  Testes. 

Boreas  ventus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthons  daughter  of  Athens: 
vi  ranuit,  jrc.  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  was  playing  wiUi  other 
wenches  at  Ilissus,  and  begat  Zetes  and  Calais  his  two  sons,  of  her.  That 
seas  and  waters  are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that 


'  Ttata  fermm  Mt,  nt  com  Tlnctn  toris,  linis  espodta  IbreL  eqooram  caldbos  obCelend[^  in 
MlmiraHoiil  ftiit  >  Iwdete  notoenuft.        •  lib.  8.  mOea.        'JBthtop.  1.  S.        (Athcom8,Ub.  8.  '  ^Ami, 
lctas,Anr.Mlno.       iShakespean.       iMariow.       kOr-Mct.!.  ^ 
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of  the  air  and  winds ;  for  when  Leander  swimmed  in  the  Hellespont,  Neptune 
with  his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves,  but 

They  atiU  moanted  up.  Intending  to  hare  kiss'd  him. 
And  Ml  In  drops,  like  tears,  because  they  mist  liim. 

TTie  '  river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tels  the  tale  herself; 

vlridcsquc  manu  slocata  capiUof, 
Fluminis  Alphei  veteres  redtavit  amores } 
Pars  ego  Nympharum,  &c. 

When  our  Tame  and  Isis  meet 

■  Oscula  mille  sonant,  connexu  brachia  pallent, 
Mutuaque  explicitis  connectunt  coUa  lacertis. 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I  reckon  up,  whom 
beauty  hath  enthral'd !  I  say  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  themselves,  that 
have  committed  idolatry  in  this  kind ;  of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt 
in  love  (if  you  will  believe  ^  poets)  when  their  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  on 
to  dress  them. 


£t  si  noo  habeo  sensum,  toa  gratia  sensom 
Ezhibet,  et  calidl  sentio  amorls  onus. 

Dirigis  hue  quoties  spectantia  lumina,  flammi 
Succendunt  inopi  saoda  membra  mihi. 


Though  I  no  sense  at  all  of  feeling  have, 
Tet  your  sweet  looks  do  animate  and  save ; 
And  wtien  your  speaking  ays  do  this  way  turn. 
Me  thinks  my  wounded  members  lire  and  bum. 


I  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle,  that  was  fired  by  fair  ladies. 
**  looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not  well  whether ;  but  fired  it  was  by 
report ;  and  of  a  cold  bath  that  suddenly  smoaked,  and  was  very  hot  when 
naked  Ccelia  came  into  it.  Miramur  quis  sit  tantus  et  unde  vapor ^  Sfc.  But 
of  all  the  tales  ra  this  kind,  that  is  the  most  memorable  of  p  Death  himself, 
when  he  should  have  stroken  a  sweet  yong  virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  object.  Many  more  such  could  I  relate,  which  are  to  be  believed 
with  a  poetical  faith.  So  dum  and  dead  creatures  dote :  but  men  are  mad, 
stupefied  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed,  ^  as  that  fisherman 
in  Aristsenetus,  that  spied  a  maid  bathing  herself  by  the  sea  side, 

» Soluta  mihi  sunt  omnia  membra 

A  cq)ite  ad  calcem,  sensusque  omnis  periit 

De  pectore,  tarn  immensus  stupor  anlmum  innudt  mihi. 

And  as  *  Lucian  in  his  images,  confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his  mistriss 
presence,  void  of  all  sense,  immoveable,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  Gorgons  head  : 
which  was  no  such  cruel  monster,  (as  *  Coelius  interprets  it,  lib,  3.  cap,  9.)  but 
the  very  quintessence  of  beauty ;  some  fair  creature,  as  without  doubt  the  poet 
understood  in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators  were  amazed. 
"  Miseri  quibus  intentata  nites,  poor  wretches  are  compelled  at  the  very  sight 
of  her  ravishing  looks  to  run  mad,  or  make  away  with  themselves. 

V  They  wait  the  sentence  of  her  scomftU  eys ; 
And  whom  she  fovours  lives,  the  other  dfyes. 

'^Heliodorus  lib.  1.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself,  when  he  saw 
Chariclea  first ;  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a  second  time,  for  he  tlwught 
it  unpossible  for  any  man  living^  to  see  her  and  contain  himself.  The  very 
fame  of  beauty  will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off,  (such  an  attractive  power 
this  loadstone  hath)  and  they  will  seem  but  short ;  they  will  undertake  any 
toil  or  trouble,  *  long  journeys,  Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them, 
through  seas,  desarts,  mountains,  and  dangerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gaze  on 
Psyche :  many  mortal  men  came  far  and  neer  to  see  that  glorious  object  of 
her  age ;  Paris  for  Helena ;  Corebus  to  Troja ; 

illls  Trojam  qui  forte  diebus 

Veneiat  insano  Caasandrse  incensos  amore. 

King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit  his  old  fi'iends 

I  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  6.         "Leland.  "Angerianus.        <>  Si  longe  aspiciens  hcc  urit  lumlne  Divos  Atqne 

homines  prope,  cur  urere  Una  nequit?  Angerianus.  v  Idem  Anger.  «  Obstupult  mirabundns  membro- 
rum  elegantiam,  &c.  ep.  7.  '  Stobnus  e  Grseco.  *  Parum  abAiit  quo  minus  saxum  ex  homlne  fkctna 
sum,  ipsis  statuls  immobiliorem  me  fecit.  *  Vetores  Gorgonis  fabulam  confinxerunt,  eximlum  forms 

decus  stupidos  reddens.  "  Hor.  Ode  b.  ^  Marlows  Hero.  ^  Aspectum  Virginia  sponte  fugit  insanns 
fere,  et  imposslbile  existimans  ut  simul  eam  aspicere  quis  poasit,  et  intra  temperantiK  metai  se  conttnece. 
s  Apuleiua  1. 4.  Moltl  mortales  longis  Itineribus,  Ik. 
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again,  crossing  the  seas ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  comming  was  to  see  the  coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  the  non-pariel  of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistriss.  That 
infernal  god  Plutus  came  from  hell  it  self,  to  steal  Proserpina ;  Achilles  left 
all  his  friends  for  Polixenas  sake,  his  enemies  daughter ;  and  all  the  y  Grce- 
cian  eods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions  for  that  fair  lady,  Philo  Dioneus 
daughters  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those  days ;  ea  enim  venustate 
fuit,  ut  earn  certatim  omnes  Dii  conjugem  expeterent,  ■  Formosa  Divis 
imperat  puellot  They  will  not  only  come  to  see,  but,  as  a  faulkoner  makes 
an  hungry  hawke  hover  about ;  follow,  give  attendance  and  service,  spend 
good%  Hves,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain  ; 

Were  beauty  under  twenty  iocki  kept  fast, 

Yet  love  breaks  tlirough,  and  pldcs  tbem  all  itt  last. 

When  ftur  •  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eys,  hearts,  and  affections  of  her  specta- 
tors were  still  attendant  on  her. 

^  Et  medloa  Inter  vultus  supereminet  omnes,  I    •  So  Car  abore  the  rest  fair  Hero  shln'd, 

Perque  urbem  aspidont  yenlentem  numinls  instar.  |     And  stole  away  th'  incbanted  gazers  mind. 

*  When  Peter  Aretines  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  the  feme  of  her 
beauty,  ad  urbanarum  deliciamm  sectatores  veneraty  nemo  non  ad  videndam 
eam^  Sfc.  was  spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold 
to  see  her,  and  hovered  about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and 
Phryne  of  Thebes.  «  Ad  cujusjacuit  GrcBcia  totafores^  ^  Every  man  sought  to 
get  her  love  ;  some  with  gallant  and  costly  apparel  /  some  with  an  affected 
pace ;  some  with  musique ;  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant  discourse,  multi- 
tude of  followers :  others  with  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to  commend  them- 
selves, and  to  be  gratious  in  her  eys.  Happy  was  he  that  could  see  her;  thrice 
happy,  that  enjoyed  her  company.  Charmides  » in  Plato,  was  a  proper  young 
man,  in  comeliness  of  person,  and  all  good  qualities  ,far  exceeding  others ;  when- 
soever fair  charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  be  in  love  with  him  (as 
Critias  describes  their  carriage)  and  were  troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him  ; 
many  came  neer  him,  many  followed  hir^  wheresoever  he  went,  as  those,  ^for- 
marum  spectator  es  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he  walked  abroad  :  the  Athenian 
lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades ;  Sappho  and  the  Mitilean  women  oh  Phaon  the 
fair.  Such  lovely  sights  do  not  onely  please,  entise,  but  ravish  and  amaze. 
Cleonhnus,  a  delicate  and  tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast  which  Androcles 
his  uncle  made  in  Pineo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacrificed  to  Mercury,  so  stupi- 
fied  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and  the  rest,  (as  Charidemus 
in  *  Lucian  relates  it)  that  they  could  not  eat  their  meat ;  they  sate  all  supper 
time  gazing,  glancing  at  hhn,  stealing  looks,  and  admiring  his  beauty.  Many 
will  condemn  these  men,  that  are  so  enamoured,  for  fools ;  but  some  again 
commend  them  for  it ;  many  reject  Paris  judgement,  and  yet  Lucian  approves 
of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice ;  he  would  have  done  as  much  hunself, 
and  by  good  desert,  in  his  mmde,  beauty  is  to  be  preferred,  ^  before  wealth 
or  wisdom.  ^  Atheneeus  Deipnosophist.  lib.  13.  cap.  7.  holds  it  not  such  in- 
dignity for  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  to  contend  ten  years,  to  spend  so  much 
labour,  loose  so  many  mens  lives  for  Helens  sake  ;  '  for  so  fair  a  ladies  sake; 

Ob  talem  uxorem  cut  prestantisaima  ftmna 
Nil  mortale  refert. 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom  ;  a  hundred  thousand  other  women ; 
a  world  it  self.     Well  might  ™  Sterpsichores  be  blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a 

7  Nfc.  OetbeL  1.  5.  AdMdA.        ■  Jo.  SecDHdui  baMoram  Vb.         ■  Husdhu.  nia  mtem  bene  moreta,  per 
aedem  quoconque  vagabatnr,  sequentem  mentem  babebat,  et  oculos,  et  corda  vironun.  ^  Homer. 

•Marknw.  '  Pomodldascalo  dlil.  Ital.  Latin,  donat.  a  Oasp.  Barthlo  Germono.  •  Properttus. 

*  Vestium  splendore  et  elegantlA,  ambitione  incessfits,  donls,  cantUenis,  &c.  gratiam  adiplsd. 


ceteris  corpibrls  proeeritate  et  egregii  Indole  mtrandos  ^parebat,  caeteri  aatem  capU  <>)as  amore  videbantor, 
&C.  >AristKDe»us,  c*.  M).  <  Tom»4{  dial.  ro<rett>.  Behpidemcs  et  ad  formain  ^ns  obstupescentes. 

J  In  CbaiideBio.    Saptentks  mcrito  pulcbrttodo  pnefertnr  et  opibos.  ^  Indigmnn  nihil  est  Troaa 


fortea  ei  Aehhroa  tempore  Cfem  lonio  perpcaadi  esse  labores.             •  Dlgoa  quidem  fMles  pro  qu&  vel  obiret 
-"-         ■-■  ■  "■  ~  "■    "  ■  Heieine  r 


AdUUw,  Tel  Prlaoras,  betU  eaoM  prob— da  Ailt.  Proper,  lib.  2.  •C«cus  qui  Beiratt^fbrmam 
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creature ;  and  a  just  punishment  it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of 
the  old  men  of  Troy,  that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combate  betwixt  Paris 
and  Menelaus  at  the  Seian  gate ;  when  Helena  stood  in  presence,  they  said 
all,  the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and  undertaken  ^  for  her  sake.  The  yery 
gods  themselves  (as  Homer  and  ^  Isocrates  record)  fought  more  for  Helena,  then 
they  did  against  the  gyants.  When  p  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  made  procla- 
mation by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidines  of  him,  should  have  seven 
kisses ;  a  noble  rewutl,  some  say,  and  much  ^tter  tnan  so  many  golden  talents ; 
seven  such  kisses  to  many  men,  were  more  pretious  then  seven  cities,  or  so 
many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone,  would  recover  a  man  if  he  were  a 
dying.  ^  Suaviolum  Stygid  sic  te  de  valle  reducet^  Sfc.  Gieat  Alexander  mar- 
ried Roxane,  a  poor  mans  child,  onely  for  her  person.  ''Twas  well  done  of 
Alexander,  and  neroically  done ;  I  admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for  An- 
gelica, and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap?  Thisbe  died  for  Piramus :  Dido  for 
^neas ;  who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  *  Austin  did  in  commise- 
ration of  her  estate !  she  di^  for  him,  me  thinks  (as  he  said)  /  could  die  for  her  I 
But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand,  what  prerogative  this  beauty  hath,  of 
what  power  and  soverai^ty  it  is,  and  how  farre  such  persons  that  so  much 
admire,  and  dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  justified ;  no  man  doubts  of  these  mat- 
ters ;  the  question  is  how  and  by  what  meanes  beauty  produceth  this  e£fect  ? 
By  sight :  the  eye  betrayes  the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded ;  is  an  especiall  cause  and  instrument,  both  in 
the  subject  and  in  the  object.  M«  teares^  it  begins  in  the  eys,  descends  to  the 
breast ;  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rayes,  as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart.  Ut  vidi 
ut  peril,  ^ Mars  videt  hone ^visamquecupit.  Shechem  saw  Dinah  the  dau^ter 
of  Lea,  and  defiled  her.  Gen.  34.  3.  Jacob  Rachel,  29.  17.  for  she  was 
beauttful  and  fair:  David  spied  Bathsheba  afar  off,  2  Sam.  1 1 . 2.  the  elders 
Susanna,  ^  as  that  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  fair  Aristoclea  the  dau^ter  of 
Theophanes,  bathing  her  self  at  that  Hercyne  well  in  Lebadea ;  and  were  cap- 
tivated in  an  instant.  Viderunt  oculi,  rapuerunt  pectora  flamnue ;  Amnon 
fell  sick  for  Thamars  sake,  2  Sam.  13.  2.  The  beauty  of  Esther  was  such, 
that  she  found  favor  not  onely  in  the  sight  of  Assuerus,  but  of  all  those  that 
looked  upon  her,  Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others  contended,  that  Christ  him- 
self was  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men ;  and  Joseph  next  unto  him  :  speciosus 
prctjiliis  hominum,  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken ;  his  very  person  was 
such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favor  of  all  those  that  looked  upon  nim.  Jo- 
seph was  so  fair,  that  as  the  ordinary  gloss  hath  li,  Jilia  decurrerent  per  murum, 
et  ad  fenestras,  they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  to  the  windows  to  gaze 
on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  gr^  personages  go  by  :  and  so 
Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  empress  going  through  Cullen.  ^  P. 
Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ^thony  no  sooner 
saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian  lib,  1 .  he  was  enamoured  on  her.  'Theseus 
at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  vras  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that  purpose  kneeled 
down,  and  made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the  gods.  ^  Charicl^,  by  chance, 
espying  that  curious  picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  a 
great  while  gazing,  as  one  ammced ;  at  length  he  brake  into  that  mad  passionate 
speech,  O  fortunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  aand  made  ridicu- 
Urns  for  her  sake  I  He  could  not  contain  himself,  but  kissed  her  picture,  I 
know  not  how  oft ;  and  heartily  desired  to  be  so  disgraced  as  Mars  was.  And 
what  did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  ? 

■  Thow  mnttnona  TimkM  that  mnnirarad  at  Mahomet,  wlun  fbey  mw  Irene,  cacoeed  hia  abaence. 
Knowlya.  •  la  landem  Heleiue  onit.  rA|ral.ni»ei.Ub.4.  4  teenn.  baa.  18.  'Curtiaal.  1. 
•Confeaa.  *8eoeca.  Amor  In  ocnUa  orltar.  •Ortd.  Ftet.  ^Tlotar^.  «  Lib.  de  imlchrit. 
Jean  ct  MarlK.  * Ludan.  Charidemon.  Snpra  omnea  mortalaa  tlilhlMlmiim  al  bac  ftm  poailt. 
r  Uudan.  amor.  Inaanom  qolddam  ac  ftufboadam  CTffhmani,  O  tortmnrtitprinw  Dwium  Man,  qol 
propter  banc  Ttnctaaftiliti.  y^m^eau^ 
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■  atooa  alkpito  dt  DIb  noa  triitfbtti  optat 
Sle  fieri  turpb 

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine 
author  saith)  ^all  the  gods  came  flocking  about  and  saluted  her;  each  of  them 
went  to  Jupiter y  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  be  his  wife.  When  hit 
*^  Antilochus  came  in  presence,  as  a  candle  m  the  dark  his  b^uty  shined,  all 
mens  eys  (as  Xenophon  describes  the  mannar  of  it)  were  instantlgflxed  on  Aim, 
and  moved  at  the  sight;  insomuch  that  they  could  not  conceal  themselves, 
but  in  gesture  and  looks  it  was  discerned  and  expressed.  Those  other  senses, 
hearing,  touching,  may  much  penetrate  and  afiect,  but  none  so  much,  none 
80  forcible  as  sieht.  Forma  Briseis  medOs  in  armis  movei  Achillem,  Achilles 
was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  fair  Briseis ;  Ajax  by  Tecmessa ;  JudiUi 
captivated  that  great  captain  Holofemes;  Dalilsm,  Samson;  Rosamund, 
'Henry  the  second;  Roxolana,  Solyman  the  magnificent,  &c. 

*  NmS  Si  Kid  vihipow 
Kal  wvp  iraX^  ris  odea, 

A  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword. 

Drhren  with  tbe  power  of  an  bewi-lmniiiit  cyei 


•  Nuight  wider  heaTen  eo  ftronglT  doth  ellnre 
Th€  eease  of  men,  and  all  hla  adnde  poeaeea, 
Ae  beantlae  loreUeet  boH;  that  doth  procure 
Great  wanrlert  erst  their  rieor  to  rappreaa» 
i  fotget  their  manilneee, 


And  lapt  in  flowera  of  a  golden  treaa» 
That  can  with  meltinff  pieaanre,  molUfia 
Their  heardned  hearta  uiar'd  to  craeltj. 


And  mighty  hands  I 

'Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came  in  Leucippes  pre- 
sence, but  that  he  did  corde  tremere,  et  oculis  lascivius  intueri ;  <  he  was 
wounded  at  the  first  sight;  his  heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn 
his  eyes  from  her.  So  doth  Calysins  (in  Heliodorus  lib,  2.  Isis  priest,  a 
reverend  old  man)  complain  ;  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thra- 
cian  Rodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eyes  off  her,  ^I  will  not  conceal  it,  she 
overcame  me  mth  her  presence,  and  quite  assaulted  my  continency,  which  I 
had  kept  unto  mine  old  age;  I  resisted,  a  long  time,  my  bodily  eys  with 
the  eys  of  my  understanding ;  at  last  Twos  conquered,  and  as  a  tempest  car- 
ried  headlong,  ^Xenophiles  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women  down  right  for 
many  years  together ;  scorned,  nated,  scoffed  at  them :  coming  at  last  into 
Daphms  a  fair  maids  company,  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Dema- 
ritis)  though  firee  before,  Intactus  nullis  ante  cupidinibus,  was  far  in  love, 
and  quite  overcome  upon  a  sudden.  Victus  sum  fateor  a  Daphnide,  Sfc. 
I  confess  I  am  taken ; 


J  Sola  httc  Iniesdt  lanaaa.  anlmanuiiie 
ImpoUfr- 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  Strato- 
cles  the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  mucoplenus  (so  ^Prodromus  de- 
scribes him)  he  was  a  severe  woman-hater  all  his  ufe ;  foeda  et  contumeliosa 
semper  infoeminas  profatus,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sexe ;  humanas 
asjndes  et  viperas  appellabat;  he  foreswore  them  all  still,  and  mocked  them 
wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile  terms,  ut  matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that 
if  thou  hadst  heard  him,  thou  would'st  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and 
sisters,  for  his  words  sake.  Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last,  with 
that  celestial  and  divine  look  of  MyriUa,  the  daughter  of  Anticles  the  gardner, 
that  smirking  wench ;  that  he  shaved  off  his  bushie  beard,  painted  his  face, 
^curi*d  his  hair,  wore  a  lawrel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love 

■  Or.  Met.  1.8.  ■  Omnea  Dll  complczi  tont,  et  in  uzorem  libi  petlerant.  Nat.  Comea  de  Venere. 
fc  Ut  com  hix  noctto  affhlget,  omnium  ocoloa  incnrrit :  ale  Antlloqnna,  Ace.  *  Delerlt  omnea  ex 
anioko  mnUerea.  <  Nam  Tindt  et  Tel  ignem  femunqne  ai  qna  pnlchra  eat.  Anacreon,  2.  •  Spencer 
In  hla  FUry  Qn.  'Achillea  Tatlns  lib.  1.  t  Statim  ac  earn  contemplatna  sum,  ocddi;  oculoa  a 
▼iffglne  arertere  conatw  aom,  aed  ilU  repnflmabant.  ^  Podet  dicere,  non  celabo  tamen.  Memphim 
▼enlena  bm  ricit,  et  continentlam  exfragnaTUT  qnam  ad  aenectntem  naqoe  aenriram,  ocnlla  corporia, 
ftc  *  Nunc  prlratim  drca  hanc  anztas  anlml  hvreo.  ArlatMWtna,  ep.  17.  i  Vfav.  An.  4.  ^  Ama- 
>  ad  Bpacohun  diapoaoit. 
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besides  was  ready  to  nm  mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married,  he  was  so 
furious,  ut  soils  occasum  minus  expectare  posset^  (a  terrible,  a  monstrous 
long  day)  he  could  not  stay  till  it  was  night ;  sed  omnibus  insalutatis  in  thala- 
mumjhstinus  frrtipif,  the  meat  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking, 
be  would  need9  go  ppesetitly  to  bed.  What  young  man  therefore,  if  old  men  be 
so  intemperate  j  can  secure  himself?  Who  can  say,  I  will  not  be  taken  with  a 
beauti^f  ot)^Ot  ?  i  can,  i  will  contain.  No,  saith  ^  Lucian,  of  his  mistris,  she 
b  80  ikir^  that  if  thou  dest  but  see  her,  she  will  stupijie  thee,  kill  thee  straight ; 
and  Medusm  Hke,  turn  th4e  to  a  stone  ;  thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eysfirom 
hery  but  as  an  adamant  doth  tron,  ^e  will  carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither 
she  will  her  self;  inf^t  ^ee  Kke  a  basiHsk.  h  ookb  both  in  men  and  women. 
Dido  was  amazed  at  JEneas'  presence ;  Obstupuit  primo  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido : 
and  as  he  feelingiy  verified  out  of  hia  experience ; 

>  Quam  ego  pMtqnani  Tldl,  mm  Ita  luna^  at  uni  aotent   |     I  lovM  her  not  u  others  soberly* 
HomineSy  sed  eodem  pacto  ut  Insanl  solent.  |     But  is  a  mad  man  rageth,  so  did  I. 

So  Musseus  of  Leander,  nusgiutm  lumen  detorquet  ab  Hid;  and  ^  Chaucer  of 
Palamon, 

He  cast  his  eye  upon  Emilia, 

An0  th^erewith  he  bjent  and  cryed  ha  ha. 

As  though  he  had  been  stroke  unto  the  hearta. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is,  how  it  doth 
influere,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for  as  all  bold,  love  is  a  fascination)  thus  in 
brief.  P  This  comeliness  or  beauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the 
whole  y  or  from  each  several  part.  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I  refer 
you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  those  amorous  writers,  to  Lucians  Images, 
and  Charidemus,  Xenophons  description  of  Panthea,  Petronius  Catalectes, 
Heliodorus  Chariclea,  Tatius  Leucippe,  Longus  Sophistas  Daphnis  and 
Cloe,  Theodorua  Prodromus  his  Rhodanthes,  Aristeenetus  and  Philostratus 
epistles,  Balthasar  Castilio,  lib,  4  de  anlicOy  Laurentius  cap,  10.  c;^  melon* 
^neas  Silvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost,  which  have  most  ac- 
curately described  a  perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and  that  through 
every  member,  both  in  men  and  women.  Each  part  must  concur  to  t^e 
perfection  of  it;  for  as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33.  lib,  4.  Non  est  formosa 
mulier  cujus  cms  laudatur  et  brachium^  sed  ilia  cujus  simul  universa  fades 
admirationem  singulis  partibus  dedit;  she  is  no  fair  woman,  whose  arm,  tliigh, 
&c.  are  commenoed,  except  the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent. 
And  the  face  especially  gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest :  the  face  is  it  that  commonly 
denominates  fair  or  fowl;  arx  forma  fades,  the  face  is  beauties  towre :  and 
though  the  other  parts  be  deformed,  yet  a  good  face  carries  it  (fades  non  uxor 
amatur)  that  alone  is  most  part  respected,  principally  valued,  delidis  suis 
feroXf  and  of  it  self  able  to  captivate. 

4  Urit  me  Glycene  nitor, 
Urlt  grata  proterrltas, 
Et  Tttltas  nlmium  lubricas  as|rid ; 

Glyceras  too  fair  a  face  was  tt  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  beheld. 
''When  Chcerea  saw  the  singing  wenches  sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that 
he  cried  out,  O  fadem  pulchram,  deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  mulier es, 
t(Bdet  quotidianarum  harum  formarum!  O  fair  face!  I'll  never  love  any  but 
her ;  look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her ;  I  am  weary  of  these  ordinary  beauties ; 
away  with  them.  Hie  more  he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, — uritque  videndo^ 
as  in  a  burning  glass,  the  sun  beames  are  recollected  to  a  center,  the  rays  of 

■  Imag.  Polistrato.  Si  tUam  saltern  intnearls,  statnis  Immoblliorem  te  ftdet :  si  conspezeris  earn, 
Don  relinauetur  ftcultas  oculos  ab  e&  amoveadi ;  abduoet  te  atligatnm  quocunque  volnerUt  at  fecrum 
ad  se  trabere  fenint  adamantem.  ■  PUut.  Merc.  •  In  the  Kniffhta  tale.  »  Ex  dfbitA  toUos 
proportione  aptAque  partium  composition^.  IHcolomineas;  i  Hor.  Od.  19.  lib.  1.  '  Ter.  Eunuch. 
Act.  2.  seen.  3. 
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love  are  projected  froni  her  eys.  It  was  -Sneas  countenance  ravished  queen 
Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  similiSy  he  had  an  angelical  face. 

•OMeitMTuItusBacchoTd  ApoUinedignos,     I -~^^-0  sacred  loolcs  befitting  mi^ty, 
Quofl  Tlr,  qnofl  tuto  faemina  nulla  vldet  1         |  Which  never  mortal  wight  could  safely  see  1 

Although  for  the  greater  part,  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  the  face,  yet 
many  times  those  other  members  yield  a  most  pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone 
sufficient  to  enamour.  An  high  brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  cceli 
pulcherrima  plaga,  Frons  ubi  vivit  honor yfrons  ubi  lucUt  amor,  white  and 
smooth  like  the  pohshed  alabaster ;  a  pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilian  colour,  ta 
which  love  lodgeth;  ^Amor  qui  mollibus  genis  puellce  pemoctas:  A  oorali- 
lip,  suaviorum  delubrum,  in  which  Basia  mille  patent,  basia  mille  latent, 
Gratiarum  sedes  gratissima ;  a  sweet  smelling  flowre,  from  which  bees  may 
gather  hony ;  ^Mellilegce  volucres  quid  adhuc  cava  thyma,  rosasque,  Sfc. 

Omnes  ad  dominae  labra  venite  mttd, 
nia  rosaa  spirat,  ftc. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea ;  dimple  in  the  chin ;  black  eye- 
brows, Cupidinis  arcus ;  sweet  breath ;  white  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call 
the  sale-piece ;  a  fine  soft  round  pap,  gives  an  excellent  g^ace,  "^  Quale  decus 
iumidis  Pario  de  marmore  mammis!  ^and  make  a  pleasant  valley,  lacteum 
sinum,  between  two  chaulkie  hills,  sororiantes  papillulas,  et  ad  pruritum  fri- 
gidos  amatores  solo  aspectu  excitantes.  Unde  is,  ^  Forma  papillarum  quam 
fuit  aptapremi  !     Again,  Urebant  oculosdura  stantesque  mamillee. 

A  flaxen  hair ;  golden  hair  was  ever  in  great  account ;  for  which  Virgil 
commends  Dido,  Nondum  sustulerat  fiavum  Proserpina  crinem  ;  Et,  crines 
nodantur  in  aurum.  AYHyUonms  (Argonaut,  lib,  4,  Jasonis  Jlava  comain' 
cendit  cor  Medete)  will  have  Jasons  golden  haire  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
Medeas  dotage  on  him.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  both  yellow  haired,  Paris, 
Menelaus,  and  most  amorous  yong  men,  have  been  such  hi  all  ages,  moUes 
ac  suaves,  as  Baptista  Porta  infers,  ^Physiog,  lib,  2.  lovely  to  behold. 
Homer  so  commends  Helena;  makes  Patroclus  and  Achilles  both  yellow 
hair'd ;  Pulchricoma  Venus ;  and  Cupid  himself  was  yellow  hair'd  in  aurum 
coruscante  et  crispanie  capillo,  like  that  neat  picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callis- 
tratus ;  for  so  "  Psyche  spied  him  asleep ; 

Brfsels,  Poltxena,  ftc.  flaHcosift  omnes  j 

and  Hero  the  fiUr, 

Whom  yong  ApoUo  courted  for  her  hair. 

Leland  commends  Guithera  king  Arthurs  wife,  for  a  &ir  flaxen  hair :  so. 
Paulus  ^milius  sets  out  Clodeveus  that  lovely  king  of  France.  ■  Synesius 
holds,  every  effeminate  fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair  hair'd  :  and  Apuleius  adds 
that  Venus  her  self.  Goddess  of  Love,  cannot  delight,  ^though  she  come  ac- 
companied with  the  Graces,  and  all  Cupids  train  to  attend  upon  her,  girt  with 
her  own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cynamon  and  baumie,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  bad 
hair'd,  she  cannot  please  her  Vulcan,  Which  behke,  makes  our  Venetian 
ladies  at  this  day,  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much  ;  great  women  to 
calamistrate  and  curie  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  tot  orbibus  in 
captivitatem  flexos,  to  adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made 
flowers ;  and  all  courtiers  to  aflect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kinde.  In  a 
word,  ^  The  hairs  are  Cupids  nets,  to  catch  all  comers ;  a  brushie  wood,  in 
which  Cupid  builds  his  nest,  and  under  whose  shadow,  all  Loves,  a  thousand 
several  ways  sport  themselves, 

•Petronius.       *  Sophocles  Antigone.        •  Jo.  Secondus  bas.  19.        ^  Loechsens.         ^Arandns.    Vallls 
amoraissima  e  dnobns  montibus  composlta  ntvebi.  <  Ovid.  t  Fol.  77.    DapsUes  hllares  ama- 

tores,  See.  "When  Cuptd slept.  Co^sarlem  auream  habentem,  ubi  Psyche  vidit,  mollemque  ex  arobrosift 
cervicem  inspexit,  crines  crispos,  purpureas  genas  candidasque,  &c.  Apuleius.  •  In  laudem  calvi. 

SplendidA  comft  quisaue  adulter  eat ;  alllclt  anrea  coma.  '•Venus  Ipsa  non  placeret  comls  nudata,  ca- 

ptte  spoUata:  si  qualis  ipsa  Venus,  cum  f\iit  Virgo,  omnl  Orallarum  cboro  stipata,  et  toto  Cupidlnum  populo 
condnnata,  baltheo  suo  dncta,  dnnama  fragrans,  et  balsama,  si  calva  processerit,  placere  non  potest  Vul- 
cano  suo.  •  Arandus.    CapOll  retia  Cupidinis,  sylva  csedua,  in  qua  nidiflcat  Cupido,  sub  c^Jus  ombri 

Amores  mille  modis  se  exerceni. 
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A  little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long  fingers,  Oraiia 

gu<B  digiti» 'tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne; laudat 

digitosque  nianMsque :  a  straight  and  slender  body ;  a  small  foot,  and  well 
proportioned  leg,  hath  an  excellent  lustre ;  ^  cut  totum  incumbit  corpus  uH 
fundamento  ctdts,  Clearchus  rowed  to  his  friend  Amyander  in  *  Aristsenetus, 
that  the  most  attractive  part  in  his  mistris,  to  make  him  lore  and  like  her  first, 
was  her  pretty  leg  and  foot :  a  soft  and  white  skin,  &c.  hare  their  peculiar 
graces  :  ^Nebula  hand  est  molUor  ac  hujus  cutis  est,  ^ipol  papillam  hellu- 
lam.    Though  in  men  these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected ;  a  grim  Sarazan 

sometimes, nudus  membra  Pyracmon^  a  martiall  hirsute  iice  pleaseth 

best ;  a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in  a  mir  womans  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as 
>  lame  Vulcan  was  to  Venus ;  for  he  being  a  sweaty  fiiUginons  blacksmith,  was 
dearly  beloved  of  her,  when  ^r  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury  were  rejected,  and 
the  rest  of  the  sweet-&c'd  gods  forwken.  Many  women  (as  Petronius  ^  ob- 
serves) sardibus  calent  (as  many  men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches, 
and  a  poor  market  maid,  then  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city  dames)  will 
sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt-dawber,  a  brontes,  a  cooke,  a 
player,  if  they  see  his  naked  legs  or  arms,  torosaque  brachial '  jrc.  like  that 
nnntsman  Mel^iger  in  Philostratus,  though  he  being  all  in  raggs,  obscene  and 
dirty,  besmeared  like  a  ruddleman,  a  gypsie,  or  a  chimney-sweeper,  then  upon 
a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Hepheestion,  Alcibiades,  or  those  embroidered  cour- 
tiers ftiU  of  silk  and  gold.  J  Justines  wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with 
Pylades  a  player,  and  was  ready  to  run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself 
helped  her  by  chance.     Faustina  the  empress  doted  on  a  fencer. 

Not  one  out  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or 
other  which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above  the  rest.  ^  A  company 
of  yong  philosophers  on  a  time,  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman 
was  most  desirable  and  pleased  best?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth, 
some  the  ejs,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c.  the  controversie  was  referred  to 
Lais  of  Connth  to  decide ;  but  she,  smihng,  said,  they  were  a  company  of  foob ; 
for  suppose  they  had  her  where  they  wished,  what  would  they  ^nrst  seek  ? 
Yet  this  notwithstanding  I  do  easily  grant,  neoue  quis  vestrum  negaverii 
opinor ;  all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  *°tne  eyes" ; 


(vldct  Igne  mlcaotes 

Siderfbtu  timiles  oculot 

which  are  loves  fowlers ;  ^aucupium  amoriSf  the  shooing  homes,  the  hooks  of 
loue  (as  Arandus  will)  the  guides,  touchstone,  judges ;  that  in  a  moment  cure 
mad  men,  and  make  sound  folks  mad;  the  watchmen  of  the  body;  what  do 
they  not  ?  How  vex  they  not  ?  All  Uiis  is  true,  and  (which  Athenseus  lib. 
13.  dip,  cap,  5,  and  Tatius  hold)  they  are  chief  seats  of  love ;  and  as  James 
.  Lemutius  Phath  facetely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode  of  his, 

Amorem  oodlis  Sammeolis  hens  I  I  nw  lore  alttiiig  in  my  miitriM  cyg, 

Vldll]ufcleiitea,creditepofteri,  I  SpaiUiiiK  { beUere  H,  all  posterity ; 

Fntraflque  dream  ludibundot  I  And  hte  attendants  i^ayliif  round  aboot 

Com  pharetrA  ToUtare  et  area,  &c.  |  With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  too  fly. 

Scaliger  calls  the  eys,  ^  Cupids  arrows ;  the  tongue,  the  lightning  of  love  :  the 
paps,  the  tents :  Balthasar  Castilio,  the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love ; 

—  lemala  lamina  stdUs,  |  Eys  emalattof  stars  in  light. 

Lamina  qo»  poasent  solidtars  Deoa.    '        |  Enticing  gods  at  the  lirst  sight. 

'  Thcod.  Prodromus,  Amor.  lib.  1.  *  Epist.  72.    UbI  polchram  tiblam.  bene  compactam  tennamqae 

pedem  rldi,  '  Plant  Cas.  t  Clandos  optlme  rem  aglt.  ^  Pol.  i.  SI  scnnun  vlderlnt,  aot 

■oitUdam  idtias  dnctam,  ant  pabrere  perfasom,  ant  histrlonem  in  scenam  tradactam.  Sec.       '  Me  pakdirA 

lliteor  carere  fonna,  Terom  lucnlenta. nostra  eat.    Petronlas  Catal.  de  Priapo.       J  Galen.        ^  Calcag- 

ninas  Apologis.  Qn»  pars  mazime  deaiderabilis  ?  alias  ftontem,  alius  genas,  Sec.  '  Into-  ftemineum. 

•  Heindus.  ■  Snnt  enim  oeull,  prvdpum  pukhiitndinis  sedes.  lib.  S.  •  Amorishami,  daces,  jndicea 
ct  indices  oui  momento  insanoa  sanant,  sanoa  insanlre  cognnt,  occolattssimi  corporis  escuUtores,  quid  noa 
aauBt  >  quid  non  oogunt?  *  Ocelli  carm.  17.  ci^as  ct  Lipslus  epist.  quaest.  Ub.  8.  cap.  11.  meminlt 

<H»  degantiam  f  Cynthia  prima  aula  mSsentm  me  oe]^  ocellis,  Contactom  nalUa  ante  cupidinlbus. 

"^ '.  1. 1. 
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LoT68  oraton,  'Petronhis, 

Oblaodosocalottetotecetot,  1  O  fweet  and  pretty  tpcalriDg  cy«t, 

EtqaAdampropriAiiotiloqiiactt}  1  Whtre  Vemu,  lore  md  pleMve  Iks  I 

nUc  est  Vcniu,  et  Icrct  Anioraf,  I 

Atqne  ipMt  tn  medio  sedet  VoluptM.  | 

Lovet  torches,  touch-boXy  naphtheand  matches;  ^Tibullas. 

nifaM  ex  ocoUs  qmim  Tolt  eznrere  Dhroe.  |     Tut  lore,  when  he  will  eet  the  gods  on  Ai«, 

▲cceodH  gemlnu  lampartee  acer  Amor.  |     Ughtena  the  eye,  m  torchee,  to  deelfc. 

Leander  at  the  first  sight  of  Heros  eys,  was  incensed,  saith  Musceus. 


Sfanol  In  *ocalomra  radlia  creeoebet  flue  emonun 
Et  cor  ferrebat  tnTccti  Ignis  Impetu  t 
"^ icclebiiiin 


Polchrltodo  enim  celebm  Immacnlatia  fasmtaue 
Acatknr  bmninllma  eat  Telod  aaoltti. 
Ocnhia  Tero  Tla  eat,  ab  ocoli  Icttboa 
Vutaras  delabitar,  et  tn  pracordla  tM  maaat. 


Loreatorchea  'gan  to  bom,  first.  In  her  ejea. 
And  set  his  heart  on  fire,  which  never  dlea : 
For  the  fUr  beauty  ofa  virgin  pore, 
Isaharpcrthenadart:  and  doth  tnnre 
.whichi 


A  deeper  wound,  which  pleroeth  to  the  heart 
By  the  eyes,  and  canseth  aueh  a  cniel  amart. 

"A  modem  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Thamar. 

-ctBMflndno 


OcckUt  llle  riana  et  tonam  lepoa, 
nie  nitor,  iUa  gratia,  et  Terns  decor, 
nia  «mnlantea  pnrporam  et  *  roaaa  gena, 
Ocullqne  Tlnctaqne  anrco  nodo  coous. 


It  waa  thy  beauty,  twas  thy  pleashig  smile. 
Thy  grace  and  comellneaa  old  me  befoU  j 
Thy  rose-like  cheeks,  and  unto  purple  fldr 
Thy  lovdy  eys  and  goklen  knotted  hair. 


^Philostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  his  mistris  basilisk  eys,  ardentes  faces ^ 
those  two  burning  glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed  his  soul,  that  no  water  could 
quench  it.  What  a  tyranny ,  (saith  he)  what  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this  I 
thou  drawest  with  violence ^  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Charybdis  doth  saylers 
with  thy  rochy  eys ;  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love^  can  never  get  out. 
Let  this  be  the  corollary  then,  the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted 
from  the  eys. 

*  Nam  quia  tumina  tanta,  tanta,  •  1  For  who  such  ers  with  his  can  see 

Posset  huntadbus  snis  tuerl,  1  And  not  forthwith  < 


Ibe? 

Non  statim  trepldanaque  palpltanaque 
--      '    -fllcstuanUaanrAfac. 


And  as  men  catch  dotrels,  by  putting  out  a  lee  or  an  arm,  with  those  mutual 
glances  of  the  eys  they  first  inyeagle  one  another,  y  Cynthia^prima  suis  mi- 
serum  me  cepit  ocellis.  Of  all  eys  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  en- 
tising,  and  fair,  which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistriss.  ■  Spec* 
tandum  nigris  oculis^  nigroque  capillo^  which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 

•Cvdua  a  vertioe  ac  nigrlcantibna  ocnlia,  I     From  her  black  eya,  and  ttoat  her  golden  fkoa^ 

Tsk  quiddam  aplrat  ac  ab  anrei  Vencra.         1     As  If  from  Venus,  came  a  kyrely  grace. 

and  ^Triton  in  his  Milsene, ni^ra  oculos  formosa  mihi,     ^  Homer  useth 

that  epithite  of  oxe-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the 
best,  the  son  of  beauty,  and  farthest  fit)m  black  the  worse;  which  **Poly- 
dore  Virgil  taxeth  in  our  nation ;  Angli  ut  plurimum  casiis  oculis,  we  have 
gray  eys  for  the  most  part.  Baptista  Porta,  Physiognom.  lib,  3.  puts  gray 
colour  upon  children,  they  be  childish  eys;  dull  and  heavy.  Many  com- 
mend on  the  other  side  Spanish  ladies,  and  those  *  Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for 
the  blackness  of  their  eys,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  young  wives.  Sueton 
describes  Julius  Ceesar  to  have  been  nigris  vegetisque  oculis  micantibus,  of  a 
black  quick  sparkling  eye :  and  although  Averoes  in  his  CoUiget  will  have 
such  persons  timerous,  yet  without  question  they  are  most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  shew  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth  fascinate,  be- 
witch, as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a  man  by  the  eye.  For  cer* 
tamly  I  am  of  the  poets  mind.  Love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 

'Lndltamor8enaua,oculoaperstrlngit,etanfert  I  Love  mocka  our  senses,  curbs  our  liberties, 
Ubcrtatem  anhni,  mlri  noa  flwdnat  arte.  And  doth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  and  rings : 

Credo  allquls  d»nion  suMcns  prgcordia  flammam  1 1  think  some  dhril  gets  into  our  entrala,        Chlnges* 

Coodtat,  et  raptam  tolUtde  cardlne  mentcm.  |  And  kindles  coals,  and  heaves  our  souls  from  th 

vincatalect.        •DeSnlpltlo,lIb.4.  •  Pul^iltado  Ipaa  per  occultoa  radloa  hi  pectus  amantis  dfana* 

nana  amat«  rd  (brmam  Inaculpait.  Tathia,  1.  i.  ■  Jacob  ComeUua  Amnon  Tragted.  Act.  1.  sc.  1. 

^ BoaiB formoaarum ocuMs naacnntnr, et hllaritaa vultfta degantlsicorona«  Phlloatratns deUdia.  ^'Eplst. 
^In  deUdia.  AM  et  oppugnafinnfm  rattnqne,  quam  flamma  non  esttngulti  nam  ab  amore  Ipaa  flamma 
aentit  Inoandhun.    Qam  oorporum  penetraUo,  qus  tyrumls  Imbc  I  ftc.         *  LcBchanis  Fanthea.  r  Pro> 

pertins.  ■  Ovtd.  amorum,  Ub.  3.  elM.  4.  •  Scut.  Hercnl.  kCalcagnhmadlal.^^^^/JUaiL  1. 
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522  Love-Mdanchoiy.  [Part.  3.  S^c.  2. 

Heliodorus  lib.  3.  proves  at  large,  « that  love  is  witch-crafl,  it  gets  in  at  our 
eys,  pores,  nostrils,  ingehders  the  same  qualities,  and  affections  in  us,  as 
were  in  the  party  whence  it  came.  The  manner  of  this  fascination,  as 
Ficinus  10.  cap.  com,  in  Plat,  declares  it,  is  thus  :  Mortal  men  are  then 
especially  bewitched,  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  thfi  other,  they  direct 
sight  to  sight,  joy n  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  and  suck  in  love  between  them  ; 
for  the  beginning  of  this  disease  is  the  eye.  And  therefore  he  that  hath  a 
clear  eye,  though  he  be  otherwise  deformed,  by  often  looking  upon  him,  will 
make  one  mad,  and  tye  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye.  Leonard.  Varius,  lib. 
1.  cap.  2.  de  fascinat.  telleth  us,  that  by  this  interview,  **  the  purer  spirits 
are  infected;  the  one  eye  pierceth  through  the  other  with  his  rayes,  which 
he  sends  forth ;  and  many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eys,  that  which 
Suetonius  relates  of  Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they  compel  their 
spectators  to  look  off,  and  can  no  more  endure  them  then  the  sun  beames. 
^  Barradius  lib,  6.  cap.  10.  de  Harmonid  Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  our 
Saviour  Christ ;  and  J  Peter  Morales  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Nicephorus 
describes  likewise  to  have  been  yellow-hair'd,  of  a  wheat-colour,  but  of  a  most 
amiable  and  piercing  eye.  The  rayes,  as  some  think,  sent  from  the  eys, 
carry  certain  spiritual  vapours  with  them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and  that 
in  a  moment.  I  know,  they  that  hoW  visio  fit  intra  mittendo,  will  make 
a  doubt  of  this;  but  Ficinus  proves  it  from  blear-eys,  ^that  by  sight  alone, 
make  others  blear-eyed :  and  it  is  more  then  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the 
corrupt  blood  doth  get  in  together  with  the  rayes,  and  so  by  the  corita- 
gion,  the  spectators  eys  are  infected.  Other  arguments  there  are  of  a 
basilisk,  that  kills  a  far  off  by  sight;  as  that  Ephesian  did  of  whom  *Phi- 
lostratus  speaks,  of  so  pemitious  an  eye,  he  poysoned  all  he  looked  steddily 
on :  and  that  other  argument  out  of  Aristotles  Problems;  memtruce  foemincB 
morboscB,  (as  Capivaccius  adds,  and  "*Septalius  the  Commentator)  contami- 
nate a  looking-glass  with  beholding  it.  °  So  the  beames  that  come  from  the 
agents  heart,  by  the  eys  infect  the  spirits  about  the  patients,  inwardly  wound, 
and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the  blood.  To  this  effect  she  complained  in 
®  Apuleius,  Thou  art  the  cause  of  my  grief;  thy  eys  piercing  through  mine 
eys  to  mine  inner  parts,  have  set  my  bowels  onjfire,  and  therefore  pitty  mc, 
that  am  now  ready  to  dye  for  thy  sake.  Ficinus  illustrates  this,  with  a 
familiar  example  of  that  Marrhusian  Pheedrus  and  Theban  Lycias,  ^Lycias 
he  stares  on  Pheedrus  face,  and  Pheedrus  fastens  the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon 
Lycias,  and  with  those  sparkling  rayes  sends  out  his  spirits.  The  beames 
of  Phadrus  eys  are  easily  mingled  with  the  beames  of  Lycias,  and  spirits 
are  joyned  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Pheedrus  heart,  enters  into 
Lycias  bowels :  and  that  which  is  a  greater  wonder,  Pheedrus  blood  is  in 
Lycias  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  love-speeches,  my  sweet-heart 
Pheedrus,  and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.  And  Pheedrus  again  to 
Lycias;  O  my  light,  my  joy,  my  soul,  my  life.  Pheedrus  follows  Lycias 
because  his  heart  would  have  his  spirits  ;  and  Lycias  follows  Pheedrus,  be- 
cause he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits  ;  both  follow  ;  but  Lycias  the  earnester 
of  the  two:  the  river  hath  more  need  of  the  fountain,  then  the  fountain  of 
the  river ;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched  with  a  loadstone,  but 

M  Amor  per  ocnios,  nares,  poroa,  tnfitiens,  9cc.    Mortales  tnm  sammopere  fasdnantur  quando  trequen- 
tisaimo  Intuitu  aciem  dirlgentes,  &c.    Ideo  si  quia  nitore  polleat  oculorum,  kc.  ^  Spiritus  punores 

fasdnantur. ocnlus  a se  radios  emitttt, &c.  'Lib.  de  pulch.  Jes.  et  Mar.  i Lib. 2.  c. 23.  Colore  triticum 
referente,  crine  flavA,  acribus  ocnUs.  i'  Lippi  solo  intuitu  alios  llppos  fadunt,  et  patet  una  cum  radio 

raporem  corrupti  sanguinis  emanare,  cujos  oontagiooe  oculua  spectantb  infidtur.     ,  '  Vita  ApolKm. 

■■  Comment.  In  Ariatot.  Probl.  ■  Sic  radius  a  corde  percntientis  missus,  regimen  proprfum  repetlt,  cor 

Tulnerat,  per  oculos  et  sangulnem  infidt  et  spiritus,  subtiU  qu&dam  vi.    Castil.  ub.  S.  de  auHco.  •  Lib. 

10.  Causa  omnia  et  origo  omuls  preesentis  doloris  tute  es ;  IsU  enim  tui  ocuU,  per  meos  oculos  ad  Intlma 
delapsi  prtecordia,  acerrimum  meis  medullis  commovent  incendlum ;  ergo  miserere  tui  cauaft  pereuntls. 
p  Lydas  in  Pbedri  rultum  inhiat»  Phsdms  in  ocnlus  Lycie  sdntiUas  suomm  defigit  oeulorum  ;  cumque 
adntillis,  &c.  Sequitur  Pbndrus  Lyciam,  quia  cor  aunm  petit  spiritum;  Phndmmi  Lycias,  quikapUitua 
proprlam  sedem  postulat.    Vemm  Lycias,  &c. 
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draws  not  it  again :  so  Lydas  draws  PbcBdrus.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass 
then,  that  the  blind  man  loves,  that  never  saw  ?  We  read,  in  the  lives  of 
the  fathers,  a  story  of  a  child  that  was  brought  up  in  the  wilderness,  from  his 
infancy,  by  an  old  hermite :  now  come  to  mans  estate,  he  saw  by  chance, 
two  comely  women  wandring  in  the  woods :  he  asked  the  old  man  what  crea- 
tures they  were ;  he'  told  him  fayries :  after  a  while  talking  obiter ,  the  her- 
mite demanded  of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life  ?  he  readily  replyed,  the  two  ^  £ayries  he  spied  in  the  wilderness.  So 
that  without  doubt,  tnere  is  some  secret  loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman ;  a 
magnetique  power ;  a  natural  inbred  affection,  which  moves  our  concupiscence ; 
and  as  he  sings, 

Mc  think!  I  haye  a  mistreu  yet  to  come. 
And  8ttn  I  seek,  I  love,  I  know  not  whom. 

'Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  heroical  passion, 
or  rather  brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we  treat ;  we  speak  of  wandring, 
wanton,  adulterous  eys ;  which  as  '  he  saith,  lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many 
souldiers ;  and  when  they  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot 
him  through,  and  presently  bewitch  him ;  especially  when  they  shall  gaze 
and  glote,  as  wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another,  and  with  a  pleasant  eye- 
conflict  participate  each  others  souls.  Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily 
and  how  quickly  we  may  be  taken  in  love  ;  since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Phffidrus  spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias  blood.  •  Neither  is  It  any 
wonder,  if  we  but  consider  how  many  other  diseases  closely,  and  as  suddainly 
are  caught  by  infection  ;  plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,  &c.  The  spirits  taken  in, 
will  not  let  hun  rest  that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on.  *  Idque  petit 
corpus  mens  unde  est  saucia  amore ;  and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a 
strange  eduction  of  spirits,  by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at 
the  presence  of  the  murderer ;  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius  lib.  2.  de 
occult,  nat.  mir.  cap.  1.  Valleriola  lib.  2.  observ.  cap.  7.  Valesius  controv. 
FicinuSy  Cardan,  Libavius  de  cruentis  cadaveribus,  Sfc. 

MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  Ill, — Artificial  allurements  of  Love ;  causes  and  provocations 
to  Lust :  Gestures,  CloathSy  Dowre,  Sfc. 

Natural  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  it  self,  as  you  have  heard,  a  great 
temptation,  and  picrceth  to  the  very  heart ;  ^  forma  verecundts  nocuit  mi  hi 
visa  puellcB  j  but  much  more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provoca- 
tions of  gestures,  cloaths,  jewels,  pigments,  exomations,  shall  be  annexed 
unto  it;  those  other  circumstances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall 
concur,  which  of  themselves  alone  were  all  sufficient,  each  one  in  particular 
to  produce  this  effect.  It  is  a  question  much  controverted  by  some  wise  men, 
forma  debeat  plus  arti  an  natures  ?  Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be 
more  powerful  ?  but  not  decided  :  for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  though 
beauty  it  self  be  a  great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  in  sordibus,  in 
beggery  (as  a  jewel  on  a  dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  its  rayes),  it  cannot  be 
suppressed,  which  Heliodorus  fains  of  Chariclea,  though  she  were  in  beggers 
weeds :  yet  as  it  is  used,  artificial  i$  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 


«  Sic  dentata  tibi  rldetur  lEglCt 
Emptia  OBsibiM  Indkxxme  conm ; 
Sic,  qvM  nigrior  eat  cadente  moro, 
Ccninata  aibi  placet  Lycorla. 


So  toothless  £gle  seems  a  pretty  one. 
Set  oat  with  new  bought  teeth  m  Indy  bone: 
So  foul  Lycoris  blacker  then  berry, 
Her  self  admires  now  finer  then  cherry. 


4  Dtemonia  Inquit  quje  In  hoc  eremo  nuper  occnrrebant.  '  CaatUio  de  aoUco.  1 .  S.  fol.  228.    OcuU  ut 

mtlites  in  insidiis  semper  recubant,  et  sublto  ad  visum  sagittas  emittunt,  &c.  '  Nee  minim  si  reUqiMS 

morfooa  qui  ex  contaglone  nascnntnr  consideremns,  pestem,  pruritum,  scabiero,  &c.  « Lncretlus.  "In 
beauty,  that  of  (kvot  U  preferred  befora  that  of  colounh  and  decant  moUon  is  more  then  that  of  Avor. 
Bacons  Easalea.  «lfartlaUs. 
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John  Leriiu  the  Bargundian  cap.  8.  kist.  not^alt  tn  Bra$il.  is  altogether  on 
my  tide.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming  to  Brazil,  we  found  1x^ 
men  and  women  naked  as  they  were  bom,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as 
of  their  privities,  and  could  not  be  peiswaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  hved  a 
year  with  them,  to  wear  any,  ^  Many  will  think  that  our  so  long  commerce  with 
naked  women,  must  needs  be  a  great  provocation  to  lust ;  but  he  concludes 
otherwise,  that  their  nakedness  did  much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness, 
then  our  womens  cloaths.  And  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  (saith  he)  that  those  glit-- 
tering  at  tires, counterfeit  colours, headgears, cur  led  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks, 
gowns,  cosily  ttomachers,guarded  and  loose garments,and  all  those  other  cou^ 
trements,  wherewith  our  country-women  counterfeit  a  beauty, and  so  curiously 
set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this  kind€,then  that  Barbarian 
homeliness,  although  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in  beauty.  I  could 
evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments ;  but  I  appeal  (saith  he)  to 
my  companions  at  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind.  His  country- 
man Montague  in  his  Essayes,  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  so  are  many 
others ;  out  of  whose  assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude  :  that 
beauty  is  more  beholding  to  art  then  nature ;  and  stronger  provocations  pro- 
ceed from  outward  ornaments,  then  such  as  nature  hath  provided.  It  is  true 
that  those  fair  sparkling  eys,  white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-coloured 
cheeks,  &c.  of  themselves  are  potent  enticers ;  but  ^men  a  comely,  artificial, 
well-composed  look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be  added,  it 
must  needs  be  hx  more  forcible  then  it  was,  when  those  curious  needle-works, 
variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes,  jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn,  lace,  tiffanies, 
hit  and  fine  linnen,  embroideries,  calamistrations,  oyntments,  &c.  shall  be 
added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  a  goddess,  when  nature  shall  be  ftir- 
thered  by  art.  For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  it  self  that  entiseth  to  lust,  but  an  adul- 
terous eye,  as  Peter  terms  it,  2.  epist.  2.  14.  a  wanton,  a  rolling,  lascivious 
eye :  A  wandrine  eye,  which  Isaian  taxeth,  3.  16.  Christ  himself,  and  th^ 
Virgin  Mary  had  most  beautiful  eys,  as  amiable  eys  as  any  persons,  saith 
'  Barradius,  that  ever  lived ;  but  withall  so  modest,  so  chaste,  that  whosoever 
looked  on  them,  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust ;  if  we  may  be- 
lieve 7  Gerson  and  "  Bonaventure,  there  was  no  such  antidote  against  it,  as 
the  Virgin  Maries  face.  'Tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as  they  use  it, 
that  causeth  such  effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  were  to  win  Pans  favour 
for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  in  that  pleasant  interlude 
of  *  Apuleius,  Juno  came  with  majesty  upon  the  stage ;  Minerva  gravity ;  but 
Venus,  dulce  subridens,  constitit  amcme,  et  gratissima  gratia  Deam  propi- 
tiantes,  8fc.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gratious  graces  and  exquisite  musick,  as 
if  she  had  danced,  et  nonnunquam  saltare  solis  oculis,  and  which  was  the  main 
matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eys :  they  were  the  brokers  and 
harbingers  of  her  sute.     So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a  modem  poet ; 

^Soon  could  I  make  my  brow  to  tynumlM, 
And  force  the  world  do  homage  to  mine  eyi. 

The  eye  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawde,  Amoris  porta ;  and  with  private 
looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues,  they  make  up  the 
match  many  times,  and  understand  one  anothers  meanings,  before  they  come 
to  speak  a  word.  ^  Eurialus  and  Lucretia  tirere  so  mutually  enamored  by  the 
eye,  and  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  had  con- 
ference :  he  asked  her  good  will  with  his  eye ;  she  did  suffragari,  and  gave 

^  Multl  tadte  otdnaatur  commerchun  tUud  adeo  fkvqoenacum  Barbarit  nudla,  ac  preaertim  cum  foeminia, 
ad  Ubldlnem  prorocare,  at  minus  multo  noxia  illorum  nuditaa  quam  noatrarum  foeminarum  cultus. 
Auaim  aasererare  aplendidum  ilium  cultum,  fuooa,  &c.  *  Harmo.  evangel,  lib.  ($.  cap.  6.  r  Serm. 

de  concep.  virff.  Pnyaiognomia  Tlrglnia  omnea  moret  ad  castitatem.  "S.  sent.  d.  3.  q.  9.    Mirum, 

J^rgo  formosiaama,  sed  a  neminc  coocuplta.  •  Met.  10.  ^  Bosamonds  complaint,  by  Sam.  Danld. 
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consent  with  a  pkasant  look.  That  ^Thracian  Rodophe  was  so  exceUent  at 
this  dumb  rhetorick,  that  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith 
Calisiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him ;  and  he  could  not  possibly  escape  it. 
For  as  *  Salvianus  observes,  the  eys  are  the  windows  of  our  souls,  by  which 
as  so  many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our  hearts.  They 
reveal  our  thouehts,  and  as  they  BSiy^frons  animi  index ;  but  the  eye  of  the 
countenance ;  ^quid  procacibus  intuere  ocellis  ?  &c,  I  may  say  the  same  of 
smiling,  gate,  nakedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  &c.  To  laugh  is  the 
proper  passion  of  a  man  ;  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile ;  but  those  counterfeit, 
composed,  affected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  comder-smiles,  are  the 
dumb  shews  and  prognosticks  of  greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use, 
to  inveagle  and  deceive ;  though  man^  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently 
mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fools  paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a  fiur  maid 
laugh,  or  shew  a  pleasant  countenance,  use  some  gratious  words  or  gestures, 
they  apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour;  sure  she  loves  them, 
she  is  willing,  coming,  &c, 

Stohoi  qaando  ridet  qood  poldira  pnellala  ridet,        i  Whoi  m  tool  mm  a  fUr  nwid  for  to  tmile. 
Tarn  Hitaas  credit  m  qood  amare  yellt.  |  He  thfaiki  she  lovee  hhn }  'tis  but  to  begolle. 

They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us ; 

f  Quiscredat?  dlicantetlanirlderepiuUaB,  I  WhocanbeUere?  tolanglimaldsmakeanait, 

Qiunltiiratqaelllithacquoqile  parte  deoor:  |  And  leek  a  pkaaaat  grace  to  that  Mine  part. 

And  'tis  as  great  an  entisement  as  any  of  the  rest ; 

kfabrlalt  molle  puaUa, 

Cor  tlbi  rite  MUt. 

She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  *  a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers. 

J  Dolce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Duke  loqnentem, 

I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,  delectata  ilia  risit  tarn 
blandum,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she  gave 
so  sweet  a  smile.  It  won  Ismenius,  as  he  '^  confesseth ;  Ismene  subrisit  ama- 
torium,  Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  tbe  second  time  I  saw  her,  that  I  could  not 
chuse  but  admire  her :  and  GaBas  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  ^  Faustus  the 
shepheard ;  me  aspiciens  motis  blonde  subrisit  ocellis.  All  other  gestures 
of  tne  body  will  enforce  as  much.  Daphnis  in  °*  Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered 
wench,  when  I  knew  her  first,  said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  lacera ;  but  now,  she 
is  a  stately  piece  indeed ;  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  mony  in 
her  purse,  &c.  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass  ?  by  setting  out  her 
self  after  the  best  fashion;  by  her  pleasant  carriage,  affability,  sweet  smiling 
upon  all,  Sfc.  Many  women  dote  upon  a  man  for  his  complement  only,  and 
good  behaviour ;  they  are  won  in  an  instant ;  too  credulous  to  beUeve  that 
every  light,  wanton  suiter,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instantly  ena- 
mored ;  he  certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he 
means  nothing  less ;  'tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both 
delude  each  other  by  such  outward  shews ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright, 
a  comely  grace,  curtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes,  a  mincing  gate,  a  decent 
and  an  affected  pace,  are  most  powerful  entisers ;  and  which  the  prophet  Esay, 
a  courtier  himself,  and  a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Sion,  3. 16. 
they  minced  as  they  went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with  their  feet.  To  say  the 
trudi,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such  means  ? 

WhQst  nature  decks  them  In  their  bMt  attirM 

Of  fonth  and  beautf,  which  the  world  admires, 

■  Urit ^Tooe,  mann,  gressn,  pectore,  fronte,  ocuUa. 

*  Hettodor.  L  2.    Rodophe  Tluada  tarn  InevltabUi  ftadno  instmcta,  tarn  ezacte  ocoUs  intuens  attrazi^ 
ut  si  in  lUam  quia  inddlsset,  fieri  non  poewt  quln  ci4>eretnr.  •  Lib.  8.  de  proridentift.    Animi  DenMtxai 

ocnU,  et  omnis  improba  cnpldltM  per  ocellos  tanquam  caaaks  Introit.  <  Buchanan.       '  ff  Orld.  de  arte 

amandl.  ^  Pen.  S.  Sat.  >  Vel  centum  CharitM  ridere  pntaret.  Mus«us  of  Hero.  i  Hor.  Od. 

32.  lib.  1.  ^  Eiwtathlus  L  5.  *  Mantuan.  ■  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.  Ezomando  selpsam  deganter* 
lhdkmcChl]aiefflwterciidoeivaainctos,ridendo8a«Teacblaiidnmquid,&c.    •  Angciianiis. 
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When  art  sliall  be  annexed  to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  gufles  shall  concur  : 
for  to  speak  as  it  is,  love  is  a  kind  of  legerdemain ;  meer  jugling,  a  fascination. 
When  they  shew  their  fair  hand,  fine  foot  and  leg  withal,  magnum  sui  deside- 
rium  nobis  relinquunt,  saith  **  Balthazar  Castilio  lib.  1 .  they  set  us  a  longing ; 
and  so  when  they  pull  up  their  petty -coats,  and  outward  garments,  as  usually 
they  do  to  shew  their  fine  stockings,  and  those  of  purest  silken  dye,  eold  fringes, 
laces,  embroyderings,  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or  to  any 
other  place,  all  shall  be  seen)  'tis  but  a  springe  to  catch  woodcocks  ;  and  as 
P  Chrysostome  telleth  them  down- right,  though  they  say  nothing  with  their 
mouths,  they  speak  in  their  gate ;  they  speak  with  their  eys :  they  speak  in 
the  carriage  of  their  bodies.  And  what  shall  we  say  otherwise  of  tiiat  baring 
of  their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arms  and  winsts,  to  what  end  are 
they  but  only  to  tempt  men  to  lust  ? 

4  Nam  quid  locteohis  sinus,  et  Ipsas  I  Hoc  est  dlcere,  posce,  posce,  trado  ; 

Pne  te  ten  sine  Unteo  papUlas  ?  |  Hoc  est  ad  Veneran  rocare  amantea. 

There  needs  no  more,  as  '  Fredericus  Matenesius  well  observes,  but  a  cryer  to 
go  before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out ;  a  trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect 
a  sowgelder  to  blow. 


•  Look  oiit,  look  out  and  see 
What  ol^t  this  may  be 
That  doth  perstrioge  mine  eye : 
A  gallant  lady  goes. 


In  rich  and  gaody  clothes. 
But  whither  airay  God  knows, 
look  out,  &c.  et  qtue  te^untur. 


or  to  what  end  and  purpose?  But  to  leave  all  these  phantastical  raptures,  Fll 
prosecute  mine  intended  theam.  Nakedness,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  odious  thing 
of  itself,  remedium  amoris ;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  entisement  as  it  is  ; 

*  Nee  miht  dncta  Diana  placet,  nee  nuda  Cythera, 
Ilia  voluptatls  nil  habet,  heec  nindum. 

David  SO  espied  Bersheba ;  the  elders  Susanna :  "  Apelles  was  enamored  with 
Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked.  Tiberius  in  Suet,  cap,  42.  supped 
with  Sestius  Gallus,  an  old  leacher,  libidinoso  sene,  ed  lege  ut  nudcB  puellce 
administrarent ;  some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Carolus 
Pugnax.  Amongst  the  Babylonians,  it  was  the  custome  of  some  lascivious 
queans  to  dance,  friskin  in  that  fashion,  saith  Curtius  lib.  5.  and  Sardus  de 
mor.  gent,  lib,  1 .  writes  of  others  to  that  effect.  ^  The  Tuscans,  at  some  set 
banquets,  had  naked  women  to  attend  upon  them;  which  Leonicus  de  varid 
hist,  lib.  3.  cap,  96.  coTifirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations.  Nero  would 
have  filthy  pictures  still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly  used 
in  our  times ;  and  Heliogabalus,  eiiam  coram  agentes,  ut  ad  venerem  incita* 
rent :  so  things  may  be  abused.  A  servant  maid  in  Aristeenetus,  spyed  her 
master  and  mistress  through  the  key  hole  ^  merrily  disposed  ;  upon  the  sight 
she  fell  in  love  with  her  master.  *  Antoninus  Caralla  observed  his  mother-in- 
law  with  her  breasts  amorously  laid  open ;  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he 
said,  ah  si  liceret,  O  that  I  might ;  which  she  by  chance  over-hearing,  replyed 
as  impudently,  y  quicquid  libet  licet,  thou  maist  do  what  thou  wilt :  and  upon 
that  temptation  he  married  her  :  this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing 
it  self;  but  that  unseemly,  undecent  carriage  of  it. 
When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  a  veste  sagittce,  the  greatest  provocations 

•  Vel  si  forte  vestimentiim  de  IndustiiA  eleretor,  ut  pedum  ac  tiblarnm  piora  aUqua  conspiciatur,  dum 
temphmi  aut  locum  aliquem  adierlt.  PSermone,  quod  non  foeminte  viris  cohabitent.    Non  loquuta 

es  Ungufi,  sed  loquuta  es  gressu ;  non  loquuta  es  voce,  sed  oculis  loq.uuta  es  clariva  quam  voce. 
^Jorianns  Pontanus  Baiar.  lib.  1.  ad  Hermionem.  '  De  luxu  vestium  discura.  6.    Nihil  aliud  deest 

nisi  ut  pitDco  yos  precedat,  &c.  *If  you  coo  tell  how,  you  may  sing  this  to  the  tune,  a  sow  gelder 

blows.  *Auson.  epig.  i^.  *'Plin.  lib.  33.  cap.  10.    Campaspen  nudam  picturus  Apelles,  amore 

ejus  lUaqneatus  est.  ^  In  Tyrrhenis  conviviis  nna»  mulieres  mimstrabant.  «  Amatoria  miscentes 

vt(Bt,  et  in  Ipsia  complexlbui  audit,  &c.  emersit  inde  cupldo  in  pectus  vlrglnls.  *  Epist.  7.  lib.  3. 

7  Spartian. 
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of  lust  are  from  our  appard ;  God  makes,  tbey  say,  man  shapes,  and  tha^e  is 
no  motive  like  unto  it ; 

«  Which  doth  eren  beauty  beantifie. 
And  most  bewitch  a  wretched  eye. 

A  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carkass,  a  maukin,  a  witch,  a 
rotten  post,  an  hedgstake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall 
make  as  fair  a  shew,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so 
taken.  Primum  luxuries  aucvpium,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust ; 
*  Bossus,  aucupium  animarum,  lethulem  arundinem,  a  fatal  reed,  the  greatest 
bawd,  forte  lenociniumy  sanguineis  lachrymis  deploranduniy  saith  ^  Matene- 
sius,  and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored.  Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes 
is  therefore  to  be  condemned,  and  those  usu^d  ornaments :  there  is  a  decency 
and  decorum  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used :  becoming 
several  persons,  and  befitting  their  estates;  he  is  only  phantastical,  that 
is  not  in  fashion,  and  like  an  old  image  in  Arras  hangings,  when  a  manner 
of  attire  is  generally  received  :  but  when  they  are  so  new  Tangled,  so  unstaid^ 
so  prodigious  in  tneir  attires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting 
their  age,  place,  quality,  condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ? 
Why  do  they  adorn  themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  hearbs,  fictitious 
flowers,  curious  needle  works,  quamt  devices,  sweet  smelling  odours,  with 
those  inestimable  riches  of  pretious  stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds, 
&c.  ?  Why  do  they  crown  themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and 
tires  of  several  fashions,  deck  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroyderies,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versi- 
color ribbands?  Why  do  they  make  such  glorious  shews  with  their  scarfs, 
feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tiffanies,  rufis,  £edls,  calls,  cuffs,  damasks, 
velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue  ?  With  colours  of  heavens,  stars, 
planets :  the  strength  of  mettals,  stones,  odours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fidhes, 
and  whatsoever  Airick,  Asia,  America,  sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man 
can  afford  ?  Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty  of  inventions ;  such 
new  fangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inestimable  summs  on  them  ?  To  what 
end  are  those  crisped,  false  hairs,  painted  faces,  as  ^  the  satyrist  observes, 
such  a  composed  gate,  not  a  step  awry  ?  Why  are  they  like  so  many  Sybar- 
ites, Neros  Poppea,  Assuerus  concubines,  so  costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as 
Ccesar  was  maiyialling  his  army,  or  an  hawk  in  pruning  ?  ^  Dum  moliuntur, 
dum  comuntur,  annus  est :  A  ^gardiner  takes  not  so  much  delight  and  pains 
in  his  garden,  an  horseman  to  dress  his  horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  marriner 
about  his  ship,  a  merchant  his  shop  and  shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their 
faces,  and  all  those  other  parts  :  such  setting  up  with  corks,  streightning 
with  whale-bones ;  why  is  it  but  as  a  day-net  catcheth  larks,  to  make  yong 
men  stoop  unto  them?  Philocharus,  a  gallant  in  Aristsenetus,  advised  his 
friend  Polisenus,  to  take  heed  of  such  entisements ;  ^for  it  was  the  sweet 
sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress  spangles  and  bracelets,  the  smell  of  her 
oyntments,  that  captivated  him  first;  Ilia  fuit  mentis  prima  ruina  me<e. 
Quid  siln  vult  pixtdum  turba,  saith  8  Lucian,  to  what  use  are  pins,  pots^ 
glasses,  oyntments,  irons,  combes,  bodkins,  setting-sticks  ?  Why  bestow  they 
all  their  patrimonies,  and  husbands  yearly  revenues,  on  such  fooleries  ? 
**  bina  patrimonia  singulis  auribus ;  why  use  they  dragons,  waspes,  snakes,  for 
chains,  inamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears?  dignum  potius  foret  ferro 
manus  istas  religari,  atque  utinam  monilia  vere  dracones  essent ;  they  had 

■Sidney*!  Arcadia.  ■  De  immod.  moUer.  cultu.  >> IMacors.  6.  de  laxu  veatium.  «  Petronius  fbl.  96. 
Qno  ipectant  flexse  comse  ?  quo  faciea  medlcamlDe  attrita,  et  ocnlomm  moUis  petulaotia  ?  quo  Inceasus 
tarn  compoaitus,  &c.  ^  Ter.  •  P.  Aretine.  Hortulanua  non  Ita  exercetur  visendla  hortis,  eqjaes  equia, 
armls,  nauta  navlbua,  &c.  'Epist.  4.    Sonua  armillanun  bene  aonaDthun,  odor  nnguentorum,  &c. 

s  ytmu  4.  difU.  Amor,  vaacula  plena  roultte  infeltdtatfa  omnem  maritomm  opulentiani  In  hoc  impendum, 
dracooea  pro  moniUbuB  iMbant,  qui  utinam  vere  dracones  esaent.    Laclan.  ^  Seneca. 
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more  need  some  of  them  be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains;  have  a  whip  for 
a  hxkj  and  hair-cloths  next  to  their  skins ;  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks, 
have  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a  hot  iron  ;  I  say,  some  of  our  Jesabels, 
instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served.  But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all 
this  cost,  preparation,  riding,  running,  far  fetched,  and  dear  bought  stuiSe? 
*  Because  y  forsooth  y  they  would  be  fair  and  fine ;  and  wfiere  nature  is  defect 
tiv€y  supply  it  by  art,  J  Sanguine  qua  vero  non  rubet,  arte  rubefy  {Ovid,) 
and  to  that  purpose  they  annoint  and  paint  their  faceSy  to  make  Helen  of 

Hecuba parvamque  exortamque  puellam Europen;  to  this  intent  they 

crush  in  their  feet  and  bodies;  hurt  and  crucifie  themselves,  sometimes  in 
laxe  clothes,  an  hundred  yards  \  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve ;  and  sometimes 
again  so  close,  ut  nudos  exprimat  artus,  ^  Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then 
8hort,'up,  down,  high,  low,  thick,  thin,  &c., now  little  or  no  bands;  then  as 
big  as  cart  wheels ;  now  loose  bodies ;  then  great  fturdingals  and  close  girt, 
&c.  Why  it  all  this,  but  with  the  whore  in  ^e  Prov^bs,  to  intoxicate  some 
or  other  ?  oculorum  decipulaniy  *  one  therefore  cals  it  et  indicem  libidiniSy  the 
trap  of  lust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a  tavern. 


QiumI  polchrot,  Olycere,  tuniM  de  pizide  Toltni, 
Qood  tibl  compotltie  nee  rine  lege  oonue : 

Quod  nlteftt  dlgltls  adamu,  berflhia  In  wart, 
Non  sum  divinos,  ltd  kIo  qM  cuptas. 


O  Glxcere  In  that  too  point  to  much. 


latToapoin 
bedeck%li 


Tour  hair  la  ao  bedeck%  in  order  aodi, 

'  With  ringa  on  flnffcra,  braoeleta  In  voor  c 

*""      *!  no  prophet,  tcU  I  can,  I  ibar. 


Although  I 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice,  as  many  times 
they  do;  that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap  and  a  feather;  instead  of  a 
maid  that  should  have  verum  color  em  y  corpus  solidum  et  sued  plenum  (as 
Chserea  describes  his  mistress  in  the  °*  Poet) ;  a  painted  face,  a  rufife-band, 
fair  and  finelinnen,  a  coronet,  a  flowre,  ^{Naturttque  putat  quodfuit  arti- 
ficisy)  a  wrought  waistcoate  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied  petticote;  a  pure  die 
instead  of  a  proper  woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich  furred  conies,  their 
cases  are  far  better  then  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon  tree, 
which  is  dearer  then  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  fetr 
more  pretious  then  their  inward  indowments.     Tis  too  commonly  so. 

•  Aoferimur  cultu  at  aemmki,  auroque  tegnntur 
Omnia  j  pan  minima  eat  ipsa  puella  anl. 
With  gold  and  jewdaaU  la  covered,  I        (While  ahe'i  the  leoat  paK  of  her  aelf) 

And  with  a  atraoge  tire  we  are  won,  |  And  with  auch  banblga  quite  undone. 

Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  sometimes,  and  will 
not  be  seen  by  torch  or  candle-light,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  prepara- 
tion may  be,  when  they  have  no  business  but  only  to  shew  themselves  ? 

SpecUtum  venlunt,  Tenlunt  apectentnr  nt  tpa». 
rFor  what  ia  beauty  if  it  be  not  aeen. 
Or  what  lat  to  be  aeen  If  not  admlr'd. 
And  though  admlr'd,  unleaa  in  love  deair'd  ? 

why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gate,  which  *»  Philo  Judseus  reprehends 
thejn  for,  and  use  (J  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridicubus,  undecent 
attires,  Sybaritical  trickSy  fucos  genisy  purpurissam  venUy  cerussam  fronti^ 
leges  oculisy  Sfc,  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders  and  oyntments  in  publike; 
flock  to  hear  sermons  so  frequent ;  is  it  for  devotion?  or  rather  as  '  Basil  tels 
them,  to  meet  their  sweet-hearts,  and  see  fashions ;  for  as  hesaith,  commonly 
they  come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  such  curious  complements,  witn 
such  gestures  and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a  dancing  school,  a  stage-play, 
or  bawdy-house,  fitter  then  a  church, 

I  CaatlUo  de  auUc.  lib.  1.  Mulleribua  omnibua  hoc  imprimia  in  votia  eat,  nt  Ibrmoaa  aint,  ant  ai  ielpa4 
non  aint,  videantur  tamen  eaae ;  et  al  quA  parte  natura  deAdt,  artia  auppettoa  a^Jungunt :  node  Uim 
ftdel  unctkmea,  dolor  et  crudatna  in  arctandia  corporibua,  &c.  J  Ovid,  epiet.  Med.  Jaacml.  ^  Modo 
candataa  tunicaa,  &c.  Boaana.  >  Scribantua  philoa.  Chrlat.  cap.  6.  "Ter.  Eunuc.  Act.  2.  Seen.  8. 
•  Stroaa  Al.  •  Ovid.  9  S.  Daniel.  n  Ub.  de  victlmla.  mcto  Inceaau,  obtultu  laachro,  cdaml- 
atrata,  dndnnata,  Aicata,  recena  Iota,  purpurlaaata,  precioaoque  amicU  paUlolo,  aplrana  unguenta,  nt 
juvcnum  animoa  drcumvenlat.  '  Orat.  in  ebrloa.    Impudenter  ae  maaculonun  aapectibua  cxpoount, 

laaolenter  tomaa  Jactantea,  trahnnt  tunicaa  pedlbua  ooUidentea  oculoque  petnlanti,  riau  cffnao,  al 
tripndlum  Inaanlcntea,   omnem   adoleacentum  Intcmperantlam   In  ae  provocantea,  idque  la 
memoriv  martynim  conaocratia ;  pomoerinm  dvitaHa  «*^»^«**"*  fecarant  impndaotla. 
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When  nch  a  ihe-prittt  cobm  Imt  bmm  to  mj. 
Twenty  to  one  thejr  «U  forget  to  prty. 

They  make  those  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  yodly  martyrs,  and  religious 
uses,  the  shops  of  impudence,  dens  of  whores  and  theeves,  and  tittle  better  then 
brothel  houses.  When  we  shall  see  these  thin^  dayly  done,  their  husbands 
bankrupts,  if  not  comutos,  their  wives  light  huswives,  daughters  dishonest ; 
and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  dayly  we  do,  how  should  we  think  other- 
wise? what  is  their  end,  but  to  deceive  and  inveagle  yong  men?  as  tow 
takes  fire,  such  entismg  objects  produce  their  effect ;  how  can  it  be  altered  t 
When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  (as  "Homer  fkins  in  one  of  his  hymns)  in 
last  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken  : 

CttBi  late  iptum  Btaret  Joris  flHa,  ▼ideiii  earn 
Andiitet,  ■dwlrahntwr  tonnam,  et  stopeodM  teaCetj 
Rnt  entan  Indut*  peplo,  Ignels  radila  ipieBdidiOre; 

Wken  Venos  itood  beftwe  Anddses  Ant, 

He  was  amaa'd  to  sea  bar  In  her  tiraa} 

For  ibe  had  on  a  hood  as  red  as  fire. 


Sabehat  quofne  toraaes  Italgliloi,  flexUea  1u»1 
Teneraiy  toUam  amoiebant  uMmiUa  polchng 

Aarea,  variegata. 

And  guttering  chains,  and  Ivy  twisted  apfa«a; 
AhoiUh«r  tender  neck  weae  ofatly  briic^es. 
And  neck-laces  of  gold,  Inamdl'd  ouches. 


hiMr  tender  neck  weae  ofatly  t 
Bck-laces  of  gold,  Inamdl'd  oi 

So  when  Medea  came  m  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  aocP 
ladies,  a^  she  is  described  by  *  Apollonius.  ^ 

Conctaa  irere  Igto  tastar  sequebatnr  splendor,       |   A  lustre  fbDowed  them  like  flaming  ^ 
TMtaiaabaiaraisflaiibrliarcapleivlebatiuiMr,      |  Awi^WMH  tUektoM^bofdeii^caipatfiickbeaflta, 
Accendhqueiaocnlisdulcedaiderium.  |    Which  in  his  eys  prorok'd  a  spaaC  desire. 

Such  a  relation  we  have  in  "Plutarch;  when  the  queen9  came  and  ofiered 
themselves  to  Anthony,  ^  with  divers  presents,  and  entising  qmaments^ 
Asiatick  allurements,  with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festinity ,  they  did  so 
enveagle  the  Romans,  that  no  man  could  contain  himself;  all  was  turned 
to  delight  and  pleasure.  The  women  transformed  themselves  to  Bacchus 
shapes;  the  men-children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans;  but  Anthony  himself  was 
ijuite  besotted  with  Cteopatras  sw^et  speeches,  philters,  beauty,  pleasina 
tires :  for  when  she  sailed  along  the  river  Cyaniis,  with  such  incredible 
pomp,  in  a  gilded  ship,  herself  dressed  like  Venus,  her  maids  like  th^ 
Graces,  her  pages  like  so  many  Cupids ;  Anthony  was  amazed,  and  rapt 
beyond  himself  Heliodorus,  lib.  I.  brings  in  Dameneta,  stepmother  tQ 
Cnemon,  whom  she  "^  saw  in  his  scarfs,  rings,  robes  and  coronet,  quite  mad 
for  the  love  of  him.  It  was  JudiUis  pantx>fies  that  ravished  the  eyes  of 
Olofernes.  And  ^  Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  seeiQ^  his  wife  the 
firdt  time,  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly  love  her. , .  If  these  outward 
ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  doth  ^  Naomi  g^ve  Ruth  counsel  how 
to  please  Boaz?  and  'Juditii  seeking  to  captivate  Olofernes,  washed  and 
anointed  her  self  with  sweet  oVntments,  dressed  her  hair,  and  put  on  costly 
attires.  The  riot  in  this  kinde  hath  been  excessive  in  times  past ;  no  man 
almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed ; 

■  St  matutlno  sudans  Crlsptnus  amomo, 
Qaaptum  Tiz  redolent  duo  ftinera,  ^ 

one  spent  as  much  as  two  fiinerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed  hairs,  ^  et  rosd 
canos  odorati  capUlos  Assyridque  nardo.  What  strange  thing  doth  ^  Sueton 
relate  in  this  matter  of  Caligulas  riot?  And  Pliny,  Hb.  12.  et  13.  Read  more 
in  Dioscorides,  Ulmus,  Amoldus,  Randoletius  defuco  etdecoratione ;  for  it  is 
now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old,  (so  ^  Seneca  records)  offidnm  sunt  odores  caqtlen-- 
tium.  Women  are  bad  and  men  worse ;  no  difference  at  all  betwixt  their  and  our  - 
times,  *  Good  manners,  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wantonness :  f 
in  tricking  up  themselves,  men  go  beyond  women ;  they  wear  harlots  colours, 
and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance,  hie  mulier,  bsec  vir,  more  like  players, 

•  Hynae  VeneH  dleato.  *  Atj^enant.  1. 4.  "  Vlt.  Anton.  *  Regio  donO  omatuque  certante$a 

seaa  ac  tonashk  mnm  AattonSo  offerentea,  Ste.  Cum  omatn  e^  InCredMB  pomp&  per  Cydnum  fluvium  navl^ 
parent  antatft  puppl,  Ipsa  ad  smUitudln^m  Veneris  omata,  po^llK  OratUs  similes,  pueri  Cupidinibus,  Aotp- 
iii«s,  ad  vIsaiB  st«ptflictai«  *  Aintctuin,  cUamyde  et  coroois,  quum  primum  aspexlt  Cnenumem,  ex  potes- 
tato  Bends  exeMH.  *  Ub.  da  Hb. prap.  r  Rnth.  3.  8.  >Gap.  10.3,4.  >  Jut.  Sat. 0.  ^Hor. 
lib.  2.  Od.  11.         •  Ca^  S7.         <  Eplat.  M.  •  Qnlcqnid  est  bonl  moris  leritata  extlngpMtur,  e|  potlthui 

corporis  nnUiebroB  mondlllas  aateeeaslinas;  coldres  m^retridosTtri  sumirons,  teneio  et  nuffli  grmmmifa- 
dlnras  gradnm,  aon  anibalanlus.    Nat.  qnsest.  Hb.  7.  cap.  91.  Digitized  by  VnOOQ  IC 
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butterfliea,  baboons,  apes,  anticks,  then  men.  So  ridiculous,  moreorer,  we 
are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hierome  said  of  old,  Uno  - 
Jilo  villarum  insunt  pretia,  uno  lino  decies  sestertiUm  inseritur;  'tis  an  ordinary 
thing  to  put  a  thousand  okes,  and  an  hundred  oxen  into  a  suit  of  apparel ; 
to  wear  a  whole  mannor  on  Ids  back.  What  with  shooe-ties,  hangers,  points, 
caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuffs,  &c.  in  a  ^ort  space  their  whole  patri- 
monies are  consumed.  HeUogabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in 
his  ag^,  for  wearing  jewels  in  his  shooes ;  a  common  thing  in  our  times ;  not  for 
emperours  and  princes,  but  almost  for  serving<men  and  taylors  :  all  the  flowres, 
stars,  constellations,  gold  and  pretious  stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their 
shooes.  To  repress  the  luxury  of  those  Roman  matrons,  there  was  ^Lex  Va- 
leria and  Oppia,  and  a  Cato  to  contradict ;  but  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress 
the  pride  and  insolency  of  our  days ;  the  prodigious  riot  in  this  kinde.  Lu- 
cullus  wardrope  is  put  down  by  our  ordinary  citizens  ;  and  a  coblers  wife  in 
Venice,  a  courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit  inferior  to  a  queen,  if  our  geogra- 
phers say  true :  and  why  is  all  this  ?  Why  do  they  glory  in  their  jewels  (as 
<  he  saith)  or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes  ?  why  is  all  this  cost  ? 
to  incite  men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust.  They  pretend  decency  and  orna- 
ment ;  but  let  them  take  heed,  lest  while  they  set  out  their  bodies,  they  do  not 
damn  their  souls ;  tis  ^  Bernards  counsel :  shine  in  jewels  ^  stinh  in  conditions: 
have  purple  robes,  and  a  torn  conscience.  Let  them  take  heed  of  Esays  nro- 
phesie,  t^t  their  slippers  and  tires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls, bracelets, 
earings,  vailes,  wimples,  crisping- pins,  glasses,  fine  linnen,  hoods,  lawns,  and 
sweet  savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burnt,  and  stinke  upon  a  sudden.  And 
let  maids  beware,  as  *  Cyprian  adviseth,  lest  while  they  wander  too  loosely  \ 
abroad,  they  loose  not  their  virginilies ;  and  like  ^Egyptian  temples,  seem 
fair  without,  but  prove  rotten  carcasses  within.  How  much  better  were  it  for 
them  to  follow  that  good  counsel  of  TertuUian  ?  J  To  fiave  their  eyes  painted 
with  chastity  ;  the  word  of  Ood  inserted  into  their  ears :  Christs  yoke  tied  to 
their  hair :  to  subject  themselves  to  their  husbands.  If  they  would  do  so, 
they  should  be  comely  enough,  cloathe  themselves  with  the  silk  of  sanctity^ 
damask  of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted,  they  shall 
have  Ood  himself  to  be  a  suiter :  Let  whores  and  queans  prank  up  them- 
selves :  ^let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  cerusse;  they  are  but 
fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a  corrupt  soul :  if  ye  be  good,  hone$t,  vertuous, 
and  religious  matrons,  let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  cmd 
Ood  himself  your  love  and  desire,  Mulier  recte  olet,  ubi  nihil  olet ;  then  a 
woman  smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all ;  no  crown,  chain,  or 
jewel  (Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  ornament  to  a  virgin,  or  vertuous  woman, 
quam  virgini  pudor,  as  chastity  is :  more  credit  in  a  wise  mans  eye  and  judge- 
ment, they  get  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  then  they  that  are  set  out 
with  baubles,  as  a  butchers. meat  is  with  pricks ;  puffed  up  and  adorned,  like  so 
many  jays,  with  variety  of  colours.  It  is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  vertuous 
Roman  lady,  great  Scipios  daughter,  Titus  Sempronius  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company  with  a  companion,  a  strange 
gentlewoman  (some  light  huswife,  belike)  that  was  dressed  like  a  May  lady, 
and  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  was  *  more  sollicitous  of  her  head  tire, 
then  of  her  health ;  that  spent  her  time  betwixt  a  comb  and  a  glass ;  and 

'  Ur.  lib.  4.  dec.  4.  f  Qnld  ezultat  In  pulchiitudine  pannl  ?  qnid  gloriarU  in  geinmta  nt  fbcUlus  In- 

vites ad  Ubldlnosnin  incendlum  ?  Mat.  Boanu  de  immoder.  mulier.  cultu.  ^  Epiit.  IIB.  Fulgent  monl- 
Ubos,  moribos  sordent,  pnrpurata  reatlt,  consdentia  pannoaa,  cap.  8. 17.  ■  De  Tirgiaali  habito.    Dum 

omari  cultlus,  dum  evagari  virgines  volunt,  deainunt  ease  vlrginea.  Clemena  Alezandrinus  lib.  de  pulchr. 
anlme.  Ibid.  i  Lib.  2.  de  cultu  muUenun.  Oculos  depictoa  Terecundili,  inaerentea  in  nana  aeraumem  Del, 
annectentea  crinibus  Jugum  Christi,  caput  maritis  auMicientes,  aic  fiMile  et  aatia  eritia  oniat« :  veatlte  voa 
aerioo  probltatia,  byaaino  aanctltatia,  purpur&  pudicitiae :  taliter  pigmentatsa  Deum  habebitla  amatorem. 
^  Suae  habeant  Romans  laadTiaa;  purouriaaA,  ac  cenaaaA  ora  perungant,  Annenta  libidlnam,  et  comipt« 
mentto  indlda  {  veatmm  omamentum  Deua  ait,  pudldtia,  Tirtutta  atudlum.     Boaaua  Plantoa.  '  SoUi- 

dtiorea  de  capitia  aui  decore  quam  de  aalute,  inter  pectinem  et  apc^nm  diem  perdunt )  condnniorei  eaae 
maiunt  quam  honwtlowi,  et  mnpub.  minni  toztwii  cnraat  quam  conuun.    Seneca. 
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had  rather  be  fair  then  honest  (as  Cato  said)  and  have  the  common-wealth 
turned  topsie  turviCy  then  her  tires  marred ;  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of 
her  fine  robes  and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman  matron  to  shew  hers : 
Cornelia  kept  her  in  talk  till  her  children  came  firom  school ;  and,  these,  said 
she,  are  my  jewels ;  and  so  deluded  and  put  off  a  proud,  vain,  phantasticall 
huswife.  How  much  better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go 
civilly  and  decently,  ^Honesta  mulieris  instar  qua  utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod 
est,  ad  ea  tantum  quihus  opus  est,  to  use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use 
it  serves,  and  when  they  need  it,  then  to  consume  it  in  riot,  begger  their  hus- 
bands, prostitute  themselves,  inveagle  others,  and  peradventure  damn  their 
own  souls  ?  How  much  more  would  it  be  for  their  honour  and  credit  ?  Thus 
doing,  as  Hierome  said  of  Blesilla,  ^Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Oaules, 
Papyrius  of  the  Samnites^  Scipio  ofNumantia,  as  she  did  by  her  temperance ; 
pulld  semper  veste,  Spc,  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly,  vain- 
glory, all  such  inordinate,  furious  and  unruly  passions. 

But  I  am  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gaping  after  fine  clothes, 
there  is  another  greater  allurement,  (in  the  worlds  eye  at  least)  which  had  like 
to  have  stoln  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  mony ;  veniunt  a  dote  sagitta,  mony 
makes  the  match ;  ^Morbr  Apyvpor  pKiwoutriv :  'Tis  like  sauce  to  their  meat, 
cum  came  condimentum,  a  good  dowry  with  a  wife.  Many  men  if  they  do 
but  hear  of  a  great  portion,  a  rich  heir,  are  more  mad  then  if  they  had  all  the 
beauteous  ornaments,  and  those  good  parts  art  and  nature  can  afford ;  p  they 
care  not  for  honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  mony. 


«  Caneiet  e<iu<M  (A  Cyme)  atuerlmiit 
NoUlfts,  e«  a  booi  progenle  { 
M aUm  Tero  oxorem,  maUque  patris  flUam. 
Our  dofi  and  bones  ttillfrom  the  beat  breed 
We  caraAiUy  leek,  and  well  may  they  apeed  : 


Dncere  non  curat  Tlr  boooa, 
Modo  d  magnam  dotem  albrat. 


Bat  for  our  wires,  so  they  prore  wealthy, 
FMror  fool,  we  care  not  wnat  they  be. 

If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect ;  then  they  bum 
like  fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pye,  and  are  ready  to  hang  them- 
selves if  they  may  not  have  her.  Nothing  so  fkmiliar  in  these  dayes,  as  for  a 
yong  man  to  marry  an  old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold ;  asinum  auro 
onustum ;  and  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her 
head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  good  face,  a  natural  fool,  but  onely  rich, 
she  shall  have  twenty  yong  gallants  to  be  suiters  in  an  instant.  As  she  said 
in  Suetonius,  non  me,  sed  mea  ambiunt,  'tis  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  her  lands 
or  mony ;  and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if  she  were  away.  So 
on  the  oUier  side,  many  a  yong  lovely  maid  will  cast  away  her  self  upon  an  old, 
doting,  decrepit  dizard; 

'  Bla  pner  eifoto  qoannrts  baltratlat  ore. 
Prima  legit  rane  tarn  culta  roseta  pnellM, 

that  is  rheumatick  and  gouty ;  hath  some  twenty  diseases ;  perhaps  but  one 
eye,  one  lee,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty ; 
if  he  have  land  or  ■  mony,  she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suiters  Wum- 
modo  sit  dives  barbarus  ille  placet.  If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,  a  fine  man, 
and  a  proper  man ;  she'l  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him ;  Oalesimus  de 
tnonte  aureo.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool,  shall  have  her. 
And  as  Philemasium  in  "Aristsenetus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argento  omnia 
vana,  hang  him  that  hath  no  mony  i*tis  to  no  purpose  to  talh  of  marriage 
without  means  y  *  trouble  me  not  with  such  motions;  let  others  do  as  they 
will,  ni  be  sure  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine  and  brave.  Most  are 
of  her  minde.     ^De  moribus  ultima  fiet  qutestio,  for  his  conditions  she 

•  Lodaa.         •  Non  sic  Fnrius  de  Oallls,  non  Papyrins  de  Samnitibus,  Sclpio  de  Nnmanttt  trfaimphavit, 
ac  ilia  se  rineendo  in  liac  parte.  •  Anacreon,  4.  Solum  Intuemur  aunun.  »  Affer  tecum  si  ris  virere 

mccnm.  ^Theognia.  '  Chaloner,  1.  9.  de  Repub.  Ang.  •  Uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  Ice.  *  Orld. 
■Eptst.  14.  FormamBpectantallipergratiaa,egopecunlam,Src.aemihlnegotiumflK:esse{  ^!^^pM*^ 
argento,  ftustra  utitur  argumento.         •  JnrenaUs.  Digitized  by  VaOOv  Ic 
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shall  enquire  after  them  another  time ;  or  when  all  is  done,  the  match  made, 
and  every  body  gone  home.    '  Lucians  Lycia  was  a  proper  yong  maid,  and 
had  many  fine  gentlemen  to  her  suiters ;  EthecleSy  a  senators  son,  Melissus 
a  merchant,  &c.  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a  base,  hirsute, 
bald-pated  knave ;  but  why  was  it  ?     His  father  lately  died  and  left  him 
sole  heir  of  his  goods  and  lands.    This  is  not  amongst  your  dust-woims  alone, 
poor  snakes  that  will  prostitute  their  souls  for  mony ;  but  with  this  bait  you 
may  catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.     That  proud 
upstart  domineering  bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  first,  viceroy 
in  his  absence,  as  'Nuburgensis  rdiates  it,  to  fortifie  himself,  and  maintain 
his  ffreatness,  propinqtuirum  suarum  connubiisy  plurimos  sihi  potentes  et 
nohues  devincire  curavit,  manied  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came  forth  of 
Normandy  by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  lana,  and  they  were  glad 
to  accept  of  such  matches,  hxr  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nephews, 
&c,    Et  quis  tarn  praclarum  affinitatem  sub  spe  magna  promotionis  non 
optaret?    Who  would  not  have  done  as  much  for  mony  and  preferment? 
as  mine  author  'adds.     Voitiger,  kin?  of  Britain,  married  Rowena  the 
daughter  of  Heneist  the  Saxon  prince,  his  mortall  enemy ;  but  wherefore  ? 
she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.     Jagello  the  great  duke  of  Lithuania,  1 386,  was 
mightily  enamoured  on  Hedenga,  insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from 
a  Fagan,  and  was  baptized  himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus,  and  all  his 
subjects,  for  her  sake :  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Po- 
land,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both  kingdoms  incorporated  into  one.  Charls 
the  great  was  an  earnest  suiter  to  Irene  the  empress,  but,  saith'Zonaras,  ob 
regnum;  to  annex  the  empire  of  the  east  to  that  of  the  west.     Yet  what  is 
the  event  of  all  such  matcnes,  that  are  so  made  for  mony,  goods,  by  deceit, 
or  for  burning  lust,  gwsfada  libido  coniunxit,  what  follows  ?  they  are  almost 
mad  at  first,  but  *tis  a  ineer  flash ;  as  chaff  and  straw  soon  fired,  bum  vehe- 
mently for  a  while,  yet  out  in  a  moment ;  so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those 
allurements  of  burning  lust ;  where  th^  is  no  respect  of  honestj,  parentage, 
vertue,  religion,  education,  and  the  like,  they  are  extinguished  m  an  instant, 
and  instead  of  love  comes  hate ;  for  joy,  repentance  and  desperation  it  self. 
Franciacus  Barbarus  in  his  first  book  dt  re  uxoridy  c.  5,  hath  a  story  of  one 
Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in  love  with  a  common  whore ;  and  was  now  ready 
to  run  mad  for  her :  his  ftither  having  no  more  sons  let  him  enjoy  her ;  ^  but 
after  a  few  days^  the  yong  man  began  to  loathy  could  not  so  much  as  endure 
the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one  madness  fell  into  another.     Such  event  com- 
monly have  all  these  lovers ;  and  he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects,  let 
them  look  for  no  better  success,  then  Menelaus  had  with  Helen ;  Vulcan  with 
Venus;  Theseus  with  Phcedra;  Mmos  with  Pasiphae;  and  Claudius  with 
Messalina ;  shame,  sorrow,  misery,  melancholy,  discontent. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Importunity  and  opportunity  of  time,  place,  conference,  diS' 
course,  singing,  dancing,  musick,  amorous  tales,  objects,  kissing,  famili- 
arity, tokens,  presents,  bribes,  promises, protestations,  tears,  Spc. 
All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  distance ;  I  will  come 
nearer  to  those  other  degrees  of  love ;  which  are,  conference,  kissing,  dalliance, 
discourse,  singing,   dancing,  amorous   tales,    objects,   presents,  &c.  which 
as  so  many  Syrens  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.     For  as  Tatiua 

s  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.  Maltoi  amatorei  rc^Jedt,  qaia  pater  ^)iu  nuper  mortuiu,  sc  dominna  Ipee  fkctus 
bononun  omnium.  f  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  Quia  nobiUum  eo  tempore,  aibl  aut  fillo  ant  nepotl  uxorem  accipere 
cttplena,  obtatam  albi  aliquam  propinquarum  ejus  non  acdperet  obviia  manlbua?  quarom  turbam  acdverat  e 
NormanniA  in  An^liam  ^ua  ret  gratiA.  *  Alexander  uaguinua  Sarmat.  Enrop.  descript.  *  Tom.  8. 

AnnaL  ^  Libido  atattm  deferbuit,  fiMtldiam  coepit,  et  quod  in  •k  tantopere  adunavit  aapematur,  et  ab 

KgritwUne  Uberatna  In  angorera  ioddit.  .      ^  ^  ^ ,  ,^ 
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obserres,  1.2.  ^Itisno  skficient  trial  of  a  maids  affection  by  her  eys 
aloney  bnt  you  must  say  something  that  shall  be  more  avaitable,  and  use 
such  other  forcible  engins ;  therefore  tahe  her  by  the  handy  wring  her  fingers 
hardy  and  sigh  withaU;  \f  she  accept  this  in  good  party  and  seem  not  to  be 
much  averse ythen  call  her  mistressy  tahe  her  about  the  nech  and  kiss  herySfc, 
But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or  coming 
together ;  ingress,  egress,  and  regress ;  letters  and  commendations  may  do  much» 
outward  gestures  and  actions :  but  when  they  come  to  live  near  one  another,  in 
the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  an  house,  love  is  kindled  on  a  sudden. 
Many  a  serving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and  importunity,  inveagle^ 
his  master's  daughter ;  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy ;  many  a  gentleman  runs 
upon  his  wifes  maids  ;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their  men.  as  the  queen  in 
Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf ;  many  matches  are  so  made  m  haste,  and  they 
compelled  as  it  were  by  ^  necessity  so  to  love,  which  had  they  been  free,  come 
m  company  of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many  places  afford,  or  com- 
pared them  to  a  third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon  another.  Or  had 
not  that  opportunity  of  discourse  and  familiarity  been  ottered,  they  would  have 
loathed  and  contemned  those,  whom  for  want  of  better  choice  and  other  objects^ 
they  are  fatally  driven  on ;  and  bv  reason  of  their  hot  bloud,  idle  life,  fuQ 
diet.  &c.  are  forced  to  dote  upon  daem  that  come  next.  And  many  times' 
those  which  at  the  first  si^ht  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other,  but  are  harsh 
and  ready  to  disagree,  ollended  with  each  others  carriage,  like  Benedict  and 
Beatrice  m  the  *  comoedy ;  and  m  whom  they  finde  many  faults,  by  this  living 
together  in  a  house,  conference,  kissing,  collii^,  and  such  like  allurements, 
b^n  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  n^otive  that  rotiphars  wifb  had  to  dote  upon  Joseph ; 
and  '  Clitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  utikles  daughter,  because  the  plague  being 
At  Bizance,  it  was  his  fortune  foi^  a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her 
at  the  table,  as  he  telleth  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius  lib.  2.  (which  though  it 
be  but  a  fiction,  is  grounded  upon  good  observation,  and  doth  well  express 
the  passions  of  lovers ;)  he  haa  opportunity  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and 
after  a  while  to  kiss,  and  handle  her  paps,  &c.  k  which  made  him  almost  mad. 
Ismenius,  the  orator,  makes  the  like  confession  in  Eustathius  lib,  L  when 
he  came  first  to  Sosthenes'  house,  and  sate  at  table  with  Oratistes  his  fHend, 
Ismene,  Sosthenes'  daughter,  waiting  on  them  with  her  breasts  openy  arms 
half  barCy  ^  Nuda  pedemy  discincta  sinumy  spoliata  lacertoSy  after  the  Greek 
Aishion  Ia  those  times, — ^  nudos  medid  plus  parte  lacertoSy  (as  Daphne  was 
when  she  fied  from  Phoebus)  which  moved  him  much ;  was  ever  ready  to 
give  attendance  on  him,  to  fiU  him  drink ;  her  eys  wefe  never  off  him ; 
rogabundi  ocuKy  those  speaking  eys,  courting  eys,  enchanting  eys ;  but  she 
was  still  smiling  on  him,  and  when  they  were  risen,  that  she  had  gotten  a  little 
opportunity,  J  she  came  and  drank  to  Atm,  and  withall  trod  upon  his  toeSyUnd 
would  come  and  go,  and  when  she  could  ndt  speak  for  the  company,  she 
would  wring  his  handy  and  blush  when  she  met  him  :  and  by  this  means  first 
she  overcame  him  (bibens  amorem  hauriebam  simul) ;  she  would  kiss  the  cup 
and  drink  to  him,  and  smile,  and  drink  where  he  drank  on  that  side  of  the 
cup ;  by  which  mutual  compre^ions,  kissing,  wringing  of  hands^  treading 
of  feet,  &c.  ipsam  mihi  videbar  sorbillare  virginemy  I  sipt,  and  sipt,  and  sipt 
so  long,  till  at  length,  I  was  drunk  in  love  upon  a  sudden.      Philocharinus 

•  De  poelbe  Toluntate  perlcuhim  facere  Bolis  ocolii  non  est  saUs,  sed  efficachu  aHquld  igere  op<niet, 
lUqve  «tlaiB  mnchlMOi  alterain  adlAere:  iUque  tammt  taofe,  digitos  cotutrioge,  atque  Inter  iCHngaMliin 
fluspira ;  si  h vc  anotem  irquo  ae  animo  feret,  neqne  fkcta  bi^Jtismodl  aapemabltur,  tam  rero  dominam  ap- 
pcUa,  ^fiwqne  coUom  soarlare.  <  HoBfrf  dogs  will  «ct  dlity  puddings.  •  Sbakeaptare.  'Tathu 
Ub.  1 .  sin  maoinianun  attractn.  non  aspernaada.  Iqasijocnndttas,  at  «Ureciatas,  &c.  ^  Mantuan. 

(  Orid.  1.  Met.  iMaans  ad  oobitum  and*. oonun astma, fmrtlus  InUrita,  tanvain  dc|>cq|ain  spjrlfni  dq. 
cans,  digltnm  rneom  presstt,  et  Mbens  pedempressiti  mntne  oomprtssionas  corpo  um.  labtonm  «jniiBlx- 
Uonea,  pedum conneziooaa, &c.    Et  UUt  eodem  loco^Src.  Digitized  by  vaOOQlC 
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^  in  AiisteenetuSy  met  a  Gur  maid  by  chance,  a  meer  stranger  to  him ;  he 
looked  back  at  her ;  she  looked  back  at  him  again,  and  smiled  withall. 

■  Illc  diea  lethl  prlniiu,  primoiqiM  nudonun 


It  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  farther  acquaintance,  and  love  that  undid  him. 
*"  O  nullis  tutum  credere  blan(Utiis.  This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with 
their  circumstances,  are  so  forcible  motives,  that  it  is  unpossible  almost  for 
two  young  folks,  equall  in  years,  to  live  together,  and  not  be  in  love  ; 
especially  in  great  houses,  princes  courts,  where  they  are  idle  in  summogradUf 
fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  otherwise  how  to  spend  their  time. 
"  lUic  Hippolitutn  pone,  Priapus  erit.  Achilles  was  sent  by  his  mother 
Thetis,  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  .£gean  sea,  (whare  Lycomedes  then 
raigned)  in  his  non-age,  to  be  brought  up ;  to  avoid  that  hard  destiny  of  the 
Oracle  (he  should  be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy) :  and  for  that  cause  was  nur- 
tured in  Geneseo,  amongst  the  kings  children  in  a  womans  habit ;  but  see  the 
event !  He  comprest  Deidamia  the  kings  fair  daughter,  and  had  a  fine  son 
called  Pyrrhus,  by  her.  Peter  Albelhardus,the  philosopher,  as  he  tells  the 
tale  himself,  being  set  by  Fulbertus  her  unkle,  to  teach  Helonissa  his  lovely 
niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  committed  agnam 
ienellam  fameUco  lupo,  (I  use  his  own  words),  he  soon  got  her  good  will, 
plura  erant  oscula  quam  sententue,  and  he  read  more  of  love  then  any  other 
lecture ;  such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea ;  primum  domo  conjuncti, 
inde  aittmts,  ^c,  out  when  as  I  say  nox,  vinum,  et  ctdolescentia,  youth, 
wine,  and  night,  shall  concur,  nox  amoris  et  quietis  consciay  'tis  a  wonder 
they  be  not  all  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  love  ;  for  youth  is  benigna  in 
amorem,  et  prona  materieSy  a  very  combustible  matter,  Naphthe  itself,  the 
fuell  of  loves  fire,  and  most  apt  to  kindle  it.  If  there  be  seven  servants  in  an 
ordinary  house,  you  shall  have  three  couple  in  some  good  liking  at  least ;  and 
amongst  idle  persons  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Living  at  ^  Rome,  saith 
Aretines  Lucretia,  in  thefiowre  of  my  fortunes r  rich,  fair y  yong,  and  so  well 
brought  up,  my  conversation,  age,  beauty,  fortune,  made  all  the  world  ad- 
mire and  love  me.  Night  alone,  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire ; 
and  they  are  so  cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best  advantage 
of  it :  many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  Iier  self  of  her  imperfections], 
paintings,  impostures,  will  not  willingly  be  seen  by  day,  but  as  p  Castilio 
noteth,  in  the  night,  diem  ut  glis  odit,  tadarum  lucem  super  omnia  mavult, 
she  hates  the  day  like  a  dor-mouse,  and  above  all  things,  loves  toi;ches  and 
candle-light ;  and  if  she  must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  she  covets,  as  ^  in  a 
mercers  shop,  a  very  obfuscate  and  obscure  sight.  And  good  reason  she  hath 
for  it :  Nocte  latent  mendcs,  and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by 
that  means.  Gomesius  lib.  3.  de  sale  gen.  c.  22.  gives  instance  in  a  Florentine 
gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife :  she  was  so  radiently  set  out  with 
rings,  and  jewels,  lawns,  scarfe,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that 
the  yong  man  took  her  to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight) 
but  a^r  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next  morning 
without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  lean,  yellow, 
riveld,  &c.  such  a  beastly  creature  in  his  eys,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look 
upon  her.  Such  matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  wooe  but  when  they  go  to  church;  or,  as  '  in  Turkic,  see 
them  at  a  distance,  they  must  enterchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they 
come  to  be  married;  and  then,  as  Sardus  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  de  morib.  gent,  and 

k  EpUt.  4.  Bcspexi,  ratpezit  et  UU  rabridens,  &c.         '  VIr.  JEn.  4.         ■  Propertfua.        ■  OvM.  amor, 
lib.  2.  eleg.  2.  •  Rooue  Tlveiu  flora  fortoiue,  et  opolentUe  men,  letat  forma,  gratia  conreraatlonla, 

maxhne  me  fSecenint  expettbllem,  &c.  f  De  Aullc.  1. 1.  fol.  63.         n  Utadolterlnl  mercatorum  panni. 

'  Bnabcq.  eptet. 
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*  Bofaemus  relate  of  those  old  Lacedemonians,  the  bride  is  brought  into  the 
chamber y  with  her  hair  girt  about  her :  the  bridegroom  comes  tn,  and  unties 
the  knot,  and  must  not  see  her  at  all  by  day -light,  till  such  time  as  he  is  made 
a  father  by  her.     In  those  hotter  countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this 
day ;  but  in  our  northern  parts  amongst  Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  Bri- 
taines,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and  the  rest,  we  assume  more  liberty  in  such 
cases ;  we  allow  them,  as  Bohemus  saith,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  et  modo 
ahsit  lascivia,  in  cauponam  ducere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and 
dance,  so  that  it  be  modestly  done ;  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together. 
And  'tis  not  amiss,  ^  though  Chrysostome,  Cyprian,  Hierome,  and  some  other 
of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly  against  it :  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly 
seen  at  some  drunken  matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly  feasts.   ^A 
young  pit  t  wanted,  trim-bearded  fellow,  saith  Hierome,  will  come  with  a  com- 
pany of  complements,  and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing 
your  fingers,  will  so  be  entised,  orentise ;  one  drinks  to  you,  another  enAra-- 
ceth,  a  third  kisseth,  and  all  this  while  the  fidler  plays  or  sings  a  lascivious 
song;  a  fourth  singles  you  out  to  dance,  "one  speaks  by  becks  and  signs,  and 
that  which  he  dares  not  say,  signifies  by  passions ;  amongst  so  many  and  so 
great  provocations  of  pleasure,  lust  conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds  f 
and  scarce  can  a  man  live  honest  amongst  f eastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such 
great  meetings.     For  as  he  goes  on ,  ^  she  walks  along,  and  with  the  raffling  of 
her  clothes,  makes  men  look  at  her:  her  shooes  creek,  her  paps  tiedup,  her  waste 
pulled  in  to  make  her  look  small,  she  is  straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose 
about  her  ears,  her  upper  garment  sometimes  falls,  and  sometimes  tarries,  to 
shew  her  naked  shoulders ;  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she  covers  that  in 
all  haste,  which  voluntarily  she  shewed.     And  not  at  feasts,  playes,  pageants, 
and  such  assemblies,  *  but  as  Chrysostome  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in  prac- 
tice at  service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself.     If  such  dumb 
shews,  signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  more,  what  shall 
they  do  that  have  full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of 
discourse  and  dalliance  !     What  shaU  he  do  that  is  beleagred  of  all  sides  ? 


7  Qnem  tot,  tam  rooee  petant  pnells, 
Qnem  cnltse  cnplnnt  nnnit,  amorque 
Omnia  undlque  et  nndecanqiie  et  usque. 
Omnia  ambit  Amor,  Venaa<iue,  Hymenqoe: 


Alter  wliom  so  many  roele  maida  enquire. 
Whom  dainty  damea  and  loving  wlgnta  dealre. 
In  every  plac^  still,  and  at  all  tlmaa  toe. 
Whom  goda  and  gentle  goddeaaea  do  wooe ; 


How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a  pretty 
pleasing  speech ;  an  aifected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  it  self  to  captivate  a 
yong  man;  but  when  a  good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating 
speech,  pleasant  discourse,  sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so 
enchant.  '  P.  Jovius  commends  ms  Italian  country-women,  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent feculty  in  this  kinde,  above  aU  other  nations;  and  amongst  them,  the 
Florentine  ladies  :  some  prefer  Roman  and  Venetian  curtesans,they  have  such 
pleasing  tongues,  and  such  *  elegancy  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to  over- 
come a  saint.  Pro  facie  muliis  vox  sualenafuit.-  Tantd  gratid  iwcisfatnam 
conciliabat,  saith  Petronius  ^  in  his  fragment  of  pure  impurities,  I  mean  his 
Satyricon;  tam  dulcis  sonus  permulcebat  a'era,  utputares  in  'er  auras  cantare 
Syrenum  concordiam ;  she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the  ayr,  and 

■  Paranympha  In  cnblcnhim  addncta  caplHoa  ad  cntim  referebat ;  aponaoa  Inde  ad  earn  Ingreaaua  dn- 
gutum  aolvebat,  nee  priua  snonsam  aapezit  Interdiu  qnam  ex  Ulft  foctua  eaaet  pater.  *  Serm.  eont.  oon- 

cnb.  ■  Lib.  2.  eplst.  ad  filhim,  et  virainem  et  matrem  vlduam  epist.  10.  Dablt  tlbl  barbatulos  quiapiam 
mannm,  anstentaMt  laaaam,  et  preacia  d^tls  aut  tentabitur  aut  tentaUt,  &c  *  Loquetor  alius  nuuboa, 
et  quicqnid  metult  dicere,  algnlflcablt  affectlbus.  Inter  haa  tantaa  voluptatum  illecebraa  etiam  ferreaa 
mentea  Ubido  domat.  Difficile  Inter  epulaa  servatur  pudlcitla.  ^Clamore  vestlnm  ad  se  Juvenes  vocat} 
capilli  faadolla  comprimnntur  crispati,  dngulo  pectus  arctator,  capilll  vel  in  fh>ntem,  vel  in  anrea  defluunt : 
paJUoIom  interdum  cadit  ut  nodet  humeros,  et  quasi  vkieri  aoluerit,  festlnans  celat,quod  volens  detexerit. 
*  Serm.  cont.  concnb.  In  aancto  et  reverendo  aacramentonim  tempore  multaa  occaaionca,  ut  UUa  pla- 
ceaot  qui  eas  vident,  pnebent.  7  Pont.  Bala.  I.  1.  '  Descr.  Brit.  ■  Reseat  blanda canon 

diaatnt  cantare  puelln  pro  fiurfe,  &c.  Ovid.  8.  de  art.  amandl.  ^  Epiat.  1. 1.  Cum  loquitur  Lala,  quanta, 
O  DU  boni,  voda  cijua  dulcedo  I 
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thou  irofiUit  have  thought  thpn  hadtl  heard  a  consort  of  Syiens.  O  food 
Oodf  when  Lai$  ipeakSf  how  sweet itis  I  Phik>coluft exclaimi in  Aiistttiietas, 
To  hear  a  fiur  youiig  gentlewoman  play  upon  the  virginah^  hite,  vial,  and 
sing  to  it,  which  aa  GeUtus  obsenres,  HL  I,  cap,  11.  are  lascivientium  delicue, 
the  ehief  delighte  of  lorers,  must  needs  be  a  great  entisement.  Parthenis  was 
so  taken.  Mi  vox  itta  avidd.  haurit  ah  aure  animam :  O  sister  Harpedona 
(she  laments)  I  am  undone,  ^  how  sweetly  he  sings  I  Fll  speak  a  bold  word, 
he  is  the  properest  man  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life :  O  how  sweetly  he  sings  ! 
I  dye  for  hde  sake:  0  that  he  would  love  me  again !  If  thou  didst  but  hear 
her  singf  saith  ^  Lucian,  thfm  wouldst  forget  father  and  mother yforeake  all 
thy  fnends^  emd  foUow  her.  Helena  is  highly  commended  bv  *  Theocritus 
the  poet  for  her  sweet  voice  and  musick ;  none  could  play  so  well  as  she,  and 
Daphnis  in  the  same  Idyllion, 

Qaam  tibi  Of  dniee  eit,  et  tds  iiaMtti,  6  Dtthai  t 
/ucundhu  est  aadlre  te  canentem*  qiiam  mel  mig«re. 
How  BWect  a  fl^ce  batb  Di4>hne»  bow  lovely  a  Toice  1 
Bray  tt  Mlfla  not  to  ykiwaBt  la  my  choice. 

A  sweet  voice  and  musick  are  powerful  entisers.  Those  Samian  singing 
wenches,  Aristomca,  Onanthe  and  Agathoeleia,  regiis  diadematibus  ineultd- 
tunt,  insulted  over  kings  themselves,  as  ^Plutarch  contends.  Centum  lumi" 
nibue  cinctum  caput  Argus  habebeU^  Argus  had  an  hundred  eys,  all  so 
charmed  by  one  siUy  pipe,  that  he  lost  his  l^ad.  Clitiphon  complains  in  >Ta- 
tins  of  Leucippes  sweet  tunes ;  he  heard  her  play  by  chance  upon  the  lute,  and 
sing  a  pretty  song  to  it,  in  commendations  of  a  rose,  out  of  old  Anacreon,  belike  ; 

Boaa  hoBor  deevtrae  Sotooi»  |  Boac  Uie  teirest  ofaU  flowcrt, 

Rosa  floa  odorque  l>iviiiq<  Koac  delight  of  Uglier  powuv^ 

Hdntfaittm  rOaa  eat  Tohiptaa.  Rose  the  joy  of  mortal  men, 

Beaifl  Ula  Gratlammv  Soae  the  plaaanre  of  One  womea,^ 

Florente  amoria  horA,  Boae  the  Uvacea  ornament^ 

Bosa  auaoluMi  DIonea,  Ac.  Boae  Dionea  sweet  content. 

To  this  eflbct  the  lovely  virgin  with  a  melodious  ayr  upon  her  golden  wired 
harp  or  lute,  I  know  not  well  whether,  plaid  and  sang,  and  that  transported 
him  bevond  himself,  and  that  ravisked  his  heart.  It  was  Jasons  discourse 
as  mucn  as  hb  beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea 
so  much. 

»  DelectabatHT  cnim 

AnlmuB  slmul  form&  aolctbnaque  Terbia. 

It  was  Cleopatras  sweet  voice,  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveagled  Anthony, 
above  ^e  rest  of  her  entisements.  Verba  ligant  hominemy  ut  taurorum 
cornuafunesy  as  bulls  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  mens  hearts  with 
pleasant  words.  Her  words  burn  as  fire ,  Eccles.  9.  8.  Roxolana  bewitched 
Solyman  the  magnificent;  and  Shores  wife  by  this. engine  overcame  Edward 
the  fourth;  ^  Omnibus  una  omnes  surripuit  Veneres*  The  wife  of  Bath  in 
Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

Some  Mk  deaire  us  for  richea,  I  Some  for  that  she  can  ahig  or  dance» 

Some  flir  shape,  some  for  fUmasa,  |  Some  for  gcntleneaa,  or  fbr  dall^nce* 

^  Peter  Aretines  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  her  self;  /  counter^ 
f  cited  honesty  y  as  \fl  had  been  virgo  virginissima,  nwre  then  a  vestal  virgin  ; 
I  looked  like  a  wife,  I  was  so  demure  and  chaste,  I  did  adde  such  gestures, 
tunesy  speecheSy  signs  and  motions  upon  all  occasionSy  that  my  spectators  and 
auditors  were  stup^ed,  enchanted y  fas tned  all  to  their  places,  like  so  many 
stocks  and  stones.  Many  silly  gentlewomen  are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by 
a  company  of  guls  and  swaggering  companions,  that  frequently  bely  noble^ 
mens  favours ;  riming  Coribantiasmi,  Thiasonean  Rhadomantes  or  Bomboma- 

•  Aristanetas  lib.  2.  epist.  6.     Qnam  snare  canit  I  verbum  andax  dixi,  omnlnm  qnos  TidI  Ibrmoslsdmus. 
ntinam  amare  me  dlgnetur  I  *  Imagines,  al  cantantem  aodieris,  Ita  demulcebere,  ut  parentnm  et  patriaB 

atatim  obllriacarla.  •  Idyl.  18.  Neqne  aane  nlla  sic  dtharam  pnlaare  nodt.  r  Amatorlo  IHalogo. 

•  Pnellam  dtbarA  eanentem  vidimus.  ^  Apolloniua.  Argonant.  1. 3.  <  Catnllns.         i  Poroedldaa- 

calodifl.  Ital.  Lat.  Interp.  Jaq>er.  Barthlo  Germ.  Fhigebton  hooeitatton  plusquam  tftginla  Vestalii;  In- 
tuebarocu]isuzoria,addebamge8tus,&c.  ^^ 
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chides,  that  hare  nothiB^  in  them  but  a  few  pktyvn  ead»  and  aomi^einents ; 
vaio  braggadocians,  impudent  intruders^  that  can  dkcourse  at  table  of  knights 
and  lords  comhatSy  Hhe  '^  Lucians  Leontisens^  of  otiier  mens  traveia^  brave  ad* 
ventureSy  and  such  common  trivial  news ;  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballet  tunes, 
and  wear  their  clothes  in  ft»hion,  with  a  good  grace ;  a  fine  sweet  gentle- 
man, a  proper  man,  who  could  not*love  him !  She  will  have  him  though  all 
her  ftiends  say  no,  though  she  beg  with  him.  Some  again  are  incensed  by 
reading  amorous  toyes,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of 
the  Sun,  &c.  or  hearing  such  tales  of  Uovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons, 
lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa,  Helenas  waiting  woman,  by  the 
report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  varits  conculntAs  modis ;  and  after  her, 
Philenis  and  Elephantine:  or  those  light  tracts  of  ^Aristides  Milesius  (men- 
tioned by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians,  in  Crassus  army,  amongst  the 
spoiles ;  Aretines  Dialogues,  with  ditties,  love  songs,  &c.  must  needs  set  them 
on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or  wanton  objects  in 
what  kind  soever :  no  stronger  engin  then  to  hear  or  read  of  love  toyes,  fables 
and  discourses  ("one  saith)  and  many  by  this  means  are  quite  mad.  At 
Abdera  in  Thrace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides  tragedies  being  played)  the 
spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and  those  pathetical  love 
speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the  rest,  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men^  Sfc. 
that  every  man,  almost,  a  good  while  after  spake  pure  iambicks,  and  raved 
still  on  Perseus  speech,  0  Cupi<i,  Prince  of  Oods  and  men.  As  car-men, 
boyes  and  prentises,  when  a  new  song  is  publi^ied  with  us,  go  singing  that 
new  tune  still  in  the  streets ;  they  continually  acted  that  tragical  part  of  Per- 
seus, and  in  every  mans  mouth  was  O  Cupid ;  in  every  street,  O  Cupid ;  in 
every  house  almost^  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men ;  pronouncing  still 
like  siage-players,  O  Cujid :  they  were  so  possessed  all  with  that  rapture, 
and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love-speech,  they  could  not  a  long  time  after 
forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men, 
was  ever  in  their  mouths.  This  (belike)  made  Aristotle,  Polit,  lib.  7.  cap.  18. 
forbid  yong  men  to  see  comcedies,  or  to  hear  amorous  tales. 

•  Hec  Igitor  jnrenefl  neqvuuii  Cscilcsq^e  podlafr 
Inspidant' 

let  not  yong  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters.  And  this  made  the 
Romans,  as  PVitruvius  relates,  put  Venus  temple  in  the  suburbs,  extra 
murum,  ne  adolescentes  venereis  insuescant,  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects. 
For  wlMit  will  not  such  an  object  do  ?  Ismenius  as  he  walked  in  Sosthenes 
garden,  being  now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  ^many  lascivious  pictures,  Thetis 
marriage,  and  I  know  not  what,  was  almost  b^ide  himself.  And  to  say 
truth,  with  a  lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to  see  others  dally,  kiss^ 
dance  ?    And  much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an  actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  to  be  kissed,  which  amongst  other  lascivious  provocations,  is 
as  a  burden  in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible  battery,  as  infectious,  i^Xenophon 
thinks,  as  the  poyson  of  a  spider ;  a  great  allurement ;  a  fire  it  self;  procemium 
aut  anticcenium,  the  prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds)  lust  it  self; 

•  Venus  quintd  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit.  A  strong  assault,  that  conquers 
captains,  and  those  all  commanding  forces,  ^Domasque  ferro  sed  domaris 
osculo.  "Aretines  Lucretia,  when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome  a  suiter 
of  hers,  and  have  her  desire  of  him,  took  him  about  the  neck,  and  kissed  him 
again  and  again ;  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  otherwise  effect,  she 

k  Tbm.  4.  dial,  merit.  <  Amatorius  lermo  yebemens  vehementU  cnpldikatis  Indtatio  est,  Tatins,  1. 1. 

•  De  luxuriA  et  deUdla  oompoaiti.  •  JEneas  SUvtaa.  Nvlla  machioa  vaUdior  quam  lectio  lasdrc  hia- 
Unte i  aspe  etlaoa  hujuamodi  lUraUa  ad  fkirorem  iDceaduDtur.  •>  Martial.  1. 4.  '  Lib.  I.  c.  7. 
9  Euatathitia  1. 1.  Plctuns  jpanmt  aniinnin  ad  Veoerem.  &c.  Horaitiaa  ad  rca  veaereaa  intemperantkir  tni« 
ditur ;  nam  cublcnlo  auo  aic  apecola  didttur  hatnilaae^  diaaoaitav  ut  qiiocuiMue  reaptxi«eft  taaaglDemoaitfts 
referreot.  Snetonlua  Tit.  i^hia.  '  Oacultuq  ot  pteylangnua  lnS«it.  •  Hor.  *  Httnatva^  "AppUco 
ma  UU  invzimhia  ct  apiaat  deosculata  aagom  peto.             *, 
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made  him  so  speedily  and  willingly  condescend.  And  'tis  a  continual  assault, 
^—''hoc  non  deficit  incipitque  semper ^  always  fresh,  and  ready  to  ''begin  as 
at  first ;  basium  nuUo  fine  termmatur^  $ed  semper  recens  esty  and  hath  a 
fiery  touch  with  it. 

*  Tenta  modo  Ungere  corpus. 

Jam  taa  meUifluo  membra  calme  fluent. 

Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly  said,  ^et  me 
pressulum  deosculata  fotis^  catenatis  Ictcertis,  'obtorto  valgiter  labello, 

■  Valgis  snaTila  I  Anlma  tone  egra  et  saoda 

Dum  teminlco  Buavio  I  Concurrit  ad  labia  mihl. 

Meam  pueUam  muTtor,  | 

The  soul  and  all  is  moved ;  ^Jam  pluribus  oscuUs  labra  crepitabant^  anima- 
rum  quoque  mixturam  facientes,  inter  mutuos  complexus  ctnimas  anhelantes : 

•  Hstimut  calentefl, 
Et  tnnsAidlmui  hinc  et  bine  labdlU 
Errantes  animas,  yalete  euro. 

They  breath  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses,  saith  **  Bal- 
thazar Castilio ;  change  hearts  and  spirits,  and  mingle  affections  as  they  do 
kisses :  and  it  is  rather  a  connexion  of  the  minde  then  of  the  body.  And 
although  these  kisses  be  delightsome  and  pleasant,  ambrosian  kisses,  ^Stta- 
violum  dulci  dulcius  ambrosSl,  such  as  ^Ganymedes  gave  Jupiter,  Nectare 
suavius,  sweeter  then  >  nectar,  balsome,  hony,  ^Oscula  merum  amorem  stil- 
lantia.  Love  dropping  kisses ;  for 

Tbe  gfUiflower,  the  row  is  not  so  sweet. 
As  sngred  kisses  lie,  wben  lovers  meet. 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gaul; 

<  Ut  ml  ex  ambroslA  mntatom  Jam  fortt  illod         I         At  first  ambrose  itself  was  not  sweeter, 
Suavlolum  trisU  tristlus  helleboro.  |         At  last  black  beUebor  was  not  so  bitter. 

They  are  deceitful  kisses : 

i  Quid  me  molllbus  ImpUcas  lacertb  ?  I  Why  dost  within  thine  arms  me  lap. 

Quid  fklladbus  oscnlis  inescas  ?  &c.  |  And  with  fiOse  kisses  me  intrap  ? 

They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse  :  ^  Et  qua  me  perdunt,  oscula 
mille  dahat ;  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest 
kisses,  I  deny  not ;  osculum  charitatis,  friendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestall- 
virgin  kisses,  officious  and  ceremonial  kisses,  &c.  Osculi  sensus^  brachiorum 
ample xuSy  kissing  and  embracing  are  proper  gills  of  nature  to  a  man  :  but 
these  are  too  lascivious  kisses,  *  Implicuitque  suos  drcum  mea  colla  lacertos, 
SfCy  too  continuate,  and  too  violent,  °^Brachia  non  hedera,  non  vincunt 
oscula  concha ;  they  cling  like  ivy  ;  close  as  an  oyster  ;  bill  as  doves ;  mere- 
tricious kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamento ;  tam  impresso  ore  (saith 
°  Lucian)  ut  vix  labia  detrahant,  inter  deosculandum  mordicantes,  tum  et  os 
aperientes  quoque  et  mammas  attrectanteSy  Sfc,  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to 
Gyton,  innumera  oscula  dedit  tion  repugnanti  puero,  cervicem  invadenSy 
innumerable  kisses,  &c.  More  then  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses :  as  those 
that  **he  spake  of,  Accepturus  ab  ipsd  Venere  7  suavia,  ^c.  with  such  other 
obscenities,  that  vain  lovers  use,  which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If, 
as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cas.  cons,  holds,  every  kiss  a  man  gives  his  wife  after 
marriage,  be  mortale  peccatum,  a  mortal  sin  ;  or  that  of  PHierome,  Adulter 
est  quisquisin  uxorem  suam  ardentior  est  amator,  or  that  of  Thomas  Secund. 
Secund,  quast,  154.  artic,  4.  contactus  et  osculum  sit  mortale  peccatum : 
or  that  of  Durand.  Rational,  lib,  1.  cap,  10.  abstinere  debent  conjuges  a 

*  Petronius  catalect.  *  Catullus  ad  LesUam.  Da  mihi  basia  mlUe,  delude  centum,  &c.  *  Petronius. 
y  Apuleius  1.  10.  et  Catalect.  >  Petronius.  •  Apuleius.  *•  Petronius  Proseleos  ad  Clrcen.  *  Petronhis. 
'  Animus  coqhuigitur,  et  splritus  etiam  noster  per  osculum  effluit }  altematim  se  in  utriusque  corpus  inAm- 
dentes  commiscent ;  animse  potius  quam  corporis  connexio.  •  CatuUus.  '  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  s  Non 
dat  bssla,  dat  Nera  nectar,  oat  rores  anime  suaveolentes,  dat  nardum,  thymimique  dnnamumque  et  mel. 
Sec.  Secundus  bas.  4.  ^  Eustathius  lib.  4.  <  Catullus.  i  Buchanan.  ^  Ovid.  art.  am.  Eleg.  18. 
I  Orid.  "  Cum  capita  liment  solitis  morsiuncuUs,  et  cum  mammillarum  pressiunculis.    Up.  od.  ant. 

lee.  lib.  8.  ■  Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.  •  Apuleius  Miles.  6.  Et  unum  blandientis  lingun  adroulsnm  longe 
mellltum  :  et  post  lib.  11.  Arcttus  eam  complexus  coral  suavlari  jamque  parlter  patentis  oris  inhalitu  cin- 
nameo  et  occursantis  lingue  illisu  nectarso»  &c.        p  lib.  1.  advers.  Jovin.  cap.  30. 
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with  beckg  and  nodi  he  fint  began. 
To  try  the  wenche's  mind,  ■ 

With  becks  and  noda  and  smiles  again 
An  answer  he  did  find. 


And  In  the  darlc  he  toolc  her  br  tlie  hand. 
And  wrung  it  hard,  and  si^ed  grlevoasly. 
And  ldss*d  her  too,  and  woo'd  her  as  he  might. 


With,  pitty  me,  sweet  heart,  or  else  I  die : 
And  with  such  words  and  gestures  as  there  past. 
He  won  his  mistress  fsToor  at  the  last. 
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camplexu,  toto  tempore  quo  $olennit€U  nuptiarum  interdicitur,  what  shall 
become  of  all  such  *i  immodest  kisses  and  ol^ene  actions,  the  fore-runners  of 
brutish  lust,  if  not  lust  it  self?  What  shall  become  of  them,  that  often  abuse 
their  own  wives  ?     But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  shew  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust :  to 
epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I  have  hitherto  said,  with  a  familiar  example 
out  of  that  elegant  Musseus ;  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings 
of  Leander  and  Hero :  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  the  other  with  a  lasci- 
vious look ; 

ObUoue  intnens  inde  nntibus, 

NntlDns  mntls  indncens  in  errorem  mentem  pnelln 
Et  ilia  e  ctmtranutibus  mntuls,  jnyenis 
Leandrl  qnod  amorem  non  rentdt,  &c.    £*de 
Adibat  in  tenebris  tadte  qnidem  stringens 
Roseos  puelbe  (Ugitos,  ex  Imo  snsplrabat 
Vehementer Inde 

Viiginls  antem  bene  olens  ooUum  oscolatiis. 

Tale  Terbum  alt  amoris  ictus  stimulo, 

Preces  audi  et  amoris  miserere  mei,  &c. 

Sic  fstus  recnsantis  persuaait  mentem  pudto. 

The  same  proceedings  is  elegantly  described  by  ApoUonius  in  his  Areonauticks, 
betwixt  Jason  and  Medea ;  by  Eustathius,  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of  Is- 
menius  and  Ismene;  Achilles  Tatius,  betwixt  his  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe;  Chan- 
cers neat  poeme  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide ;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in  Petro- 
nius,  of  a  souldier  and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that  was  so  famous  all  over 
Asia  for  her  chastity,  and  that  mourned  for  her  husband :  the  souldier  wooed 
her  with  such  rhetorick  as  lovers  used  to  do, — placiione  etiam  puynabis 
amori?  Sfc.  at  l9Sif  frangi  pertinaciam  passa  est,  he  got  her  ^ood  will,  not 
only  to  satisfie  his  lust, '  but  to  hang  her  dead  husbands  body  on  toe  cross  which 
he  watched,  in  stead  of  the  thiefs  that  was  newly  stoln  away,  whitest  he  woo'd 
her  in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  you  will  say ;  but  they  have  most  significant 
morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordmary  proceedings  of  doting  lovers. 

Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrasUings, 
tokens,  fevours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  &c.  For  which  cause,  belike, 
Godfridus  lib,  2.  de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such 
provocations  are  used  when  they  come  in  presence, '  they  will  and  will  not. 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit  lasdTa  paella, 
Et  fhgit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  vlderl. 
My  mistress  with  an  apple  wooes  me,  I  To  hide  her  self,  but  would  be  seen 

And  hastily  to  covert  goes  |  With  all  her  heart  before,  Ckxl  knows. 


Hero  80  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased ; 

>  Tet  as  she  went,  foil  often  looht  behind. 
And  many  poor  excuses  did  she  flnde 
To  linger  by  the  way, 

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and  coy, 

,  Denegat  et  pugnat,  sed  Tult  super  omida  vincl. 

She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  Is  at  length. 
In  such  wars  women  use  but  half  their  strength. 

Sometimes  they  lye  open,  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming,  apt,  yielding 
and  willing  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown,  with  that  shepardess  in  The- 
ocritus, Idyl.  27.  to  let  their  coats,  &c.  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and 
to  some,as  they  spy  their  advantage ;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so  surly, 
so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or  ride  a  wild  horse,  then  get 
her  favour,  or  win  her  love ;  not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kingdome. 
»  Aretines  Lucretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kinde,  as  she  tels  her  own 
tale ;   Though  I  was  by  nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fair  ^  yet  by  these 

1  Oscula  qui  snmpsit,  si  non  et  caterasumpsit,  &c.  '  Corpus  placuit  marltl  sul  tolll  ex  arci,  atque 

1111  qun  Tacabat  crud  adfi^.  •  Novi  iMenium  muUenun,  nolunt  nbi  relis,  uU  noils  cnplunt  ultro.  Ter. 
Eunuc.  act.  4.  sc.  7.  *  Marlow.  *  ^muxUdascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  donat.  a  Gasp.  Barthlo  Germano. 
Quuiquam  naturil  et  arte  enun  formoalsslma,  Isto  tamen  astu  tanio  specioeior  videbar,  quod  enim  oculis 
cttpnnni  Kgre  prsebctnr,  multo  magis  aflRectus  hnmanos  Incendit. 
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tricks  I  seemed  tobt  far  mote  amiable  then  I  wa$  :Jbr  that  which  men  earnestly 
seek  and  cannot  attain^  draws  on  their  affection  with  a  most  furious  desire. 
I  had  a  suitor  lov*d  me  deaHy  (said  she)  and  the  ''inore  he  gave  tne,  the  more 
eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I  seem'd  to  neglect,  to  scorn  hnn ;  and  (which 
I  commonly  gave  others)  I  would  not  let  him  see  me,  converse  with  me,  no  not 
have  a  kiss.  To  gull  him  the  more,  and  letch  htm  over  (for  hnn  onely  I  aimed 
at)  I  personated  my  own  servant,  to  bring  in  a  present  from  a  Spanish  count, 
whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been  the  counts  servant ;  which  he 
did  excellently  weU  perform :  ^  Comes  de  monte  Turco,  my  lord  and  master 
hath  sent  your  ladiship  a  small  present^  and  part  of  his  hunting ,  a  piece  of 
venison^apkesantyafiwparttidfjeSySfc.  {all  which  she  bought  with  her  own 
mony)  commends  his  love  and  service  to  yoUy  desiring  you  to  accept  of  it  in 
good  part  ^  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come  and  see  you.  Withall  she  shewed 
him  rings,  gloves^  scarfs,  coronets  which  others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was 
no  such  matter,  but  onely  to  circumvent  him.  '  By  these  means  (as  she  con- 
cludes) I  made  the  poor  gentleman  so  mcul,  that  he  was  ready  to  spend  himself 
and  venture  his  dearest  bloud  for  my  sake.  Phitinna  in  y  Lucian,  practised 
all  this  long  before,  as  it  shall  appear  unto  you  by  her  discourse ;  K>t  when 
IHphiluB  her  sweet-heart  came  to  see  her  (as  his  daily  custome  vms)  she  frowned 
upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her  company,  but  kissed  Lamprias  his 
corrivall,  at  the  same  time  '  before  his  face :  but  why  was  it  ?  To  make  htm 
(as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for  it)  more  jealous ;  to  whetten  his 
love ;  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite ;  and  to  know  that  her  favour  was  not 
so  easie  to  be  had.  Many  other  tricks  she  used  beside  this  (as  she  there  con- 
fesseth)  for  she  vrould  fall  out  with,  and  anger  him  of  set  purpose,  pick 
quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she  would  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
Amantium  irm  cmoris  redintegration  as  the  old  saying  is ;  the  falling  out  of 
lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love;  and  according  to  that  of  Arist8Bnetus,j«ct(itdtor«tf 
amorum  post  injur ias  delicusy  love  is  increased  by  iniuries,  as  the  sun  beams 
are  more  ^tious  after  a  cloud.  And  surely  this  ajmorism  is  most  true ;  for 
as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian,  ^  If  a  lover  be  not  jealous, 
angry  y  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear,  he  is  no  true  lover.  To  kiss 
and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and  wish,  are  but  ordinary  symp- 
tomes,  incipientis  adhuc  et  crescentis  amorissigna :  but  if  he  be  jealous,  angry, 
apt  to  mistake,  &c.  bene  speres  licet,  sweet  sister,  he  is  thine  own ;  yet  if  you 
let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please  him,  &c.  and  that  he  perceive  once  he  bath 
you  sure,  without  any  corrivall,  his  love  wiU  languish,  and  he  will  not  care  so 
much  for  you.  Hitherto  (saith  she)  can  I  speak  out  of  experience ;  Demophan  tus, 
,  a  rich  fellow,  was  a  suiter  of  mine ;  I  seem*d  to  neglect  nim,  and  gave  better  en- 
tertainment to  Calliades  the  painter,  before  his  face ;  principio  abiit,  verbis  me 
insectatus,  at  first  he  went  his  way  all  in  a  chafe,  cursing  and  swearing,  but  at 
last  he  came  submitting  himself,  vowing  and  protesUng  that  he  loved  me  most 
dearly,  I  should  have  all  he  had,  and  that  he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake. 
Therefore  I  advise  thee  (dear  sister  Crisis)  and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your 
suiters  over  kindly  ;  insolentes  enim  sunt  hoc  cum  sentiunt,  'twill  make  Uiem 
proud  and  insolent ;  but  now  and  then  reject  them,  estrange  thy  self,  et  si  me 
audies  semel  atque  iterum  exclude,  shut  him  out  of  doors,  once  or  twice  ;  let 
him  dance  attendance;  follow  my  counsel],  and  by  this  means  **you  shall  make 
him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  conditions,  and  do  whatsoever  you 

*  Quo  majoribtu  me  donii  proplUabat,  eo  pejoribns  ilium  modis  tractabam,  ne  bosium  Impetravit*  &c. 
*  Comes  de  monte  Turco  HUpoirai  baa  de  venattone  stifL  partes  misit,  Jutsitque  peramanter  orare,  ut  bot 
qnalecunque  dooum  suo  nomine  accipias.  «  His  artibua  bominem  ita  excantabam,  ut  pro  me  ille  ad 

omnia  paratns,  &c.         i  Tom.  4.  dial,  meret.  ■  Rellcto  Ulo,  segre  tpsi  interim  faclens,  et  omnino  difll* 

cilis.  *  Si  quia  enlm  nee  selotypus  Iraseitor,  nee  pugnat  aliquando  amator,  nee  peijnrat,  non  est  babendua 
Mnator.  &c.  Totua  bic  ignis  selotypUl  constat*  &c.  Maximi  amores  inde  naactintur.  Sed  si  Dersuasura 
ilU  fUerit  te  solum  babere»  elanguesat  UUco  amor  sous.  *>  Venieotem  videbis  ipaum  denuo  Inflaminahim 
et  prorsus  inaanlentem.  ^ ^^^  i  ^ 
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will  have  him.  These  are  the  onlmary  practices ;  y^  in  the  said  Lucian, 
Melissa  me  thinks,  had  a  trick  beyond  all  this ;  for  when  her  suiter  came 
coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  qne  of  his  corrivals  names  and  her  own  in  a 
paper,  Melissa  amat  Hermoiimum^  Hermotimus  Melissamy  causing  it  to  be 
stuck  upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost  it  in  the  way  where  he  used 
to  walk;  which  when  the  silly  novice  perceived,  5/a^m  ut  legit  credidit,  instantly 
apprehended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  &c.  ^  and  so  when  I  was  in  despair  of 
hu  love,  four  months  after  I  recovered  him  again.  Eugenia  drew  Timocles 
for  her  valentine,  and  wore  his  name  a  long  time  after  in  her  bosome :  Cameena 
singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at  Mysons  wedding  (some  say)  for  there  she 
saw  him  first ;  Feelicianus  overtook  Ceelia  by  the  high  way  side,  offered  his 
service,  then  came  farther  acquaintance,  and  thence  came  love.  But  who  can 
repeat  half  their  devices  ?  What  Aretine  experienced,  what  conceited  loician,  % 
or  wanton  Aristsenetus  ?  They  will  deny  and  take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  ear- 
nestly seek  the  same ;  repel  to  make  them  come  with  more  eagerness ;  fly  from 
if  you  follow ;  but  if  averse,  as  a  shadow  they  will  follow  you  again,/u^en/em 
seguitur^  seguentem  fugit :  with  a  regaining  retrait,  a  gentle  reluctancy,  a 
smiling  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant  peevishness,  they  will  put  you  off,  and  have 
a  thousand  such  several  entisements.     For  as  be  saith, 

•  Non  est  l^jfta»  satis,  Mc  qiue  Tolt  bdU  vlderl,  I  TUnotenoogli  tium^  she  be  fUr  of  sbev. 

Debet  vtOgM  more  placere  suls.  |  For  her  to  use  this  TUig»r  complement ; 

DIctft,  sales,  h>sas»  seraumes,  gratia,  risos,  I  But  ntetty  toyes,andJ«it8,aiMlsawe8,  andsBifles, 

Vlncont  naturs  candldloris  opus.  |  Are  »r  beyond  what  beauty  can  attempt. 

^  For  this  cause,  belike,  Philostratus  in  his  images,  makes  divers  loves,  some 
yong,  some  of  one  age^  some  of  another ^  some  winged ,  some  of  one  sex,  some 
<f  another f  some  with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts, 
gins,  snares,,^d  other  engins  in  their  hands,  as  Propertius  hath  prettily 
painted  them  out,  lib,  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  divers  entisements^^ 
or  divers  affections  of  lovers ;  which  if  not  alone,  yet  joyntly  may  batter  au^^ 
overcome  Uie  strongest  constitutions.  ^Br 

It  is  reported  of  Decius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors 
of  the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a  yong  christian  by  no  means  (as 
*  Uierome  records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they 
took  another  course  to  tempt  him ;  they  put  him  into  a  fair  garden,  and  set  ^^ 
a  yong  courtesan  to  dally  with  him  ;  ^she  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissedJKff^y 
him,  and  that  which  is  wot  to  be  named,  manibusque  attrectare,  S^c.  and  ^^^V*^ 
those  entisements  which  might  be  used ;  that  whom  torments  could  not,  lovej^Btf  ' 
might  batter  and  beleaguer.     But  such  was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  ov^^^ 
come ;  and  when  this  J^t  engin  would  take  no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  ^|^k 
ways.     At  sBarclye  V'Glocester-shire,  there  was  in  times  past  a  nun^^^B  ^ 
(saith  Gualterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours,  that  lived  400  y3Ktr 
since)  of  which  there  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abbess :  Godwin,  that  sub- 
tile earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way,  {seeking  Hoi  her  but  hers)  leaves  a 
nephew  of  his,  a  proper  yong  gallant  (lu  if  ke^fkbeen  sick)  with  her,  till 
he  came  back  again ;  and  gives  the  yong  ma^g/BK^e  so  long  to  counterfeit, 
till  he  had  deflowred  the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  qf  the  nuns  as  he 
could ;  and  leaves  him  withall,  rings,  jewels,  girdles^  and  such  toyes  to  give 
them  still,  when  they  came  to  visit  him.     The  yong  man  willing  to  undergo 
such  a  business,  plaid  his  part  so  well,  that  in  short  space  he  aot  up  most  of 
their  bellies ;  and  when  he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  nod  sped :  ^  his 

^  Et  sic  cum  fn^  de  lUo  desperAssem,  post  roenslfcHulnor  ad  me  redUt.  *  fttronius  Catalect.  '  Ima- 
gloes  Deorum,  fol.  827.  VarkM  amores  fadt,  quos  uiqnl  Interpreta»tur  multlpUces  affectua  et  Uleoebras, 
aUos  puellos,  pueUas,  alaios,  altos  poma  aurea,  alios  saglttas,  olios  laqueos,  &c.  'Eplst.  lib.  8. 

vitA  FauU  Eremite.  '  Meretrix  speclosa  cepit  delicatins  stringers  colla  complezibus,  et  corport 

tu  Ubidinem  condtato,  &c.  t  Camden  in  Glocestcrshire.    Hutc  pntMt  nobilis  et  formM| 

abbatissa:  Ckxlwinus  comes,  indole  subtiUs,  non  ipsam,  sed  sua  cuplens,  reluuilt  nepotem  soum  fk>flUl     _ 
dcqpntlsslmam,  tanqnam  inArronm,  donee  revcrteretnr,  Instmit,  ftc.  *  Hie  implger  regem  adit,  ^^ 

Sbbatissam  et  suas  pnegnantcs  edoce^  ezploratoribus  nyiasls  probat,  el  lis  ^^ectis,  a  domino  suo  maoerloni  Vr 
acceplt. 
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lord  makes  instantly  to  the  courts  tells  the  king  how  such  a  nunnery  wcu  be- 
come a  bawdy  houscy  procures  a  visitation^  aets  tkem  to  be  turned  outy  and 
begs  tke  lands  to  his  own  vse.  This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may 
.  see  of  what  force  these  entisements  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used  ;  and  how 
hard  it  is  even  for  the  most  averse  and  sanctified  souls,  to  resist  such  allure- 
ments. John  Major  in  the  life  of  John  the  Monk,  that  lived  in  the  dayes  of 
Theodosius,  commends  the  hermite  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency, 
and  of  a  most  austere  life ;  but  one  night,  by  chance,  the  devil  came  to  ms 
cell  in  the  habit  of  a  yong  market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way,  and  desired 
for  Gods  sake  some  lodging  with  him.  *  The  old  man  let  her  in  ;  and  after 
some  common  conference  of  her  mishap,  she  began  to  inveagle  him  with  la- 
scivious talk  and  jests,  to  play  with  his  beard,  to  kiss  him,  and  do  worse,  till 
^  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As  he  went  to  address  himself  to  that  business, 
she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the  devils  in  the  ayr  laughed  him  to  scorn. 
Whether  this  be  a  true  story,  or  a  tale,  I  will  not  much  contend ;  it  serves  to 
illustrate  this  which  I  have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  1  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  such  like 
mtising  baits  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many  others,  which  will  of  themselves 
intend  this  passion  of  burning  lust :  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the 
least ;  and  it  is  an  engin  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.  Inckamentum 
libidinis,  Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust ;  a  J  circle  of  which  the  divel  him- 
self is  the  center.  ^  Many  women  that  use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home  : 
most  indifferent ;  none  better.  *  Another  terms  it,  the  companion  of  all  filthy 
delights  and  entisements;  and  'tis  not  easily  told  what  inconveniences  come 
by  it,  what  scurrile  talk,  obscene  actions ;  and  many  times  such  monstrous 
gestures,  such  lascivious  motions,  such  wanton  tunes,  meretricious  kisses, 
jjomely  embracings, 

'"Hi      ■(atOadlUnacanoro  I        Ad  terram  tremuU dMcendaat dune  puelte, 

■  J^      Indplat  pmrire  choro,  pUuaaqae  probaUB       J         IniUmentam  Veneris  Ungoentie) 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.     When  that  epitomizer  of  '^Trogus  had 

to  the  lull  described,  and  set  out  king  Ptolomies  not,  as  a  chief  engin  and 

instrument  of  his  overthrow,  he  adds  tympanum  et  tripudium,  fidling  and 

dancing ;  the  king  was  not  a  spectator  onely,  but  a  principall  actor  himself 

thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a  gentlewomans  bringing 

,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  she 

n  say  her  Pater  Noster,  or  ten  commandements.     'Tis  the  next  way  their 

^tt^nts  think,  to  get  them  husbands ;  they  are  compelled  to  learn,  and  by 

^^^kmeans,  ®  incestos  amores  de  tenero  meditantur  ungue  ;  'tis  a  great  allure- 

^^^Hl  as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.-  -  Thais  in  Lucian,  in- 

^^gled  Lamprias  in  a  dance.     Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made 

him  swear  to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptists  head  in  a  platter. 

P  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Falais,  spied  Arlette  a  ^r  maid,  as 

she  danced  on  a  green ;  ^ifti^^  so  much  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  he 

^  must  needs  lye  with  herV^t  night.     Owen  Tudor  won  queen  Catharines 

affection  in  a  dance;   falling  by  chance,  with  his  head  in  her  lap.     Who 

cannot  parallel  these  stories  out  of  his  experience?     Speusippus  a  noble 

gallant  in  ''  that  Greek  Aristeenetus,  seeing  Panareta  a  (air  yong  gentlewoman 

dancing  by  accident,  was  so  iar  in  love  with  her,  that  for  a  long  time  after  he 

>  Fost  leriDOoet  de  cata  soo  tnavlUite  lennoiib  condlUt  animnm  homloli,  mannmqiie  inter  coUoquia  et 
risus  ad  berlMm  protendit  et  palpere  coeplt  cervlcem  saam  et  oaculari.  Qaid  malta  ?  captlTum  dndt  mUltem 
Chriati.    ComplezurA  evaneadt,  dcmonea  In  afire  monachum  riaerunt.  i  Chorea  circulua,  cajuM  cen- 

trum diabolna.       ^  Multe  inde  Impudlos  domum  redidre,  phirea  amUgns,  mellor  ntdla.       >  IHirphun  de- 
Iktemm  comes  eat  externa  aaltatio;  neqne  certe  ftecUe  dictu  que  mala  hinc  vlaiia  haurlat,  et  quae  pariat 
dAoouia,  monatrosoa,  inconditoa  gestna,  &c.        ■  Jut.  Sat.  U.        •  Justin.  1. 10.    Adduntnr  instraroenta 
.    luxtirtK,  tympana  et  tripudla;  nee  tam  spectator  rex,  sed  nequitin  mafiater,  &c.  *  Hor.  1.  3.  od.  6. 

.  J^  r  Havarde  yIU  ^ua.  4  Of  whom  he  begat  William  the  Conqueror  j  by  the  same  token  she  tore  her  smodc 
down,  saying,  &c.  '  Eplst.  36.  Quls  non  miratus  est  saltantem  }  Quia  non  rldit  et  amarit  ?  retei«m  et 
noram  vldi  Bomam,  aed  ttU  slrallem  non  fidl,  Faoareta  j  Helix  qui  PanaretA  (hdtnr,  ftc. 
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could  think  of  nothing  but  Panareta ;  he  came  raving  home  full  of  Panareta : 
Who  would  not  admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her^  that  should  but  see  her 
dance  as  I  did  ?  0  admirable,  0  divine  Panareta  !  I  have  seen  old  and  new 
JRomCy  many  fair  cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to  Panareta  ! 
they  are  dross,  dowdies  all  to  Panareta  !  0  how  she  danced,  how  she  triply 
how  she  tum'd,  with  what  a  grace  !  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoye  her. 
O  most  incomparable,  onely,  Panareta  !  When  Xenophon  in  Symposio,  or 
banquet,  had  discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engins  that  might  be  de- 
vised to  move  Socrates ;  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up 
all  with  a  pleasant  interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  "  First, 
Ariadne  dressed  like  a  bride  came  in  and  took  her  place :  by  and  by  Diony* 
sius  entred,  dancing  to  the  musick.  The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  yong 
mans  carriage :  and  Ariadne  herself  was  so  much  affected  vnth  the  sight, 
that  she  could  scarce  sit.  After  a  while  Dionysius  beholding  Ariadne,  and 
incensed  with  love,  bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed  her 
with  a  grace ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed  him  with  like  affection, 
4*0.  as  the  dance  required ;  but  they  that  stood  by  and  saw  this,  did  much 
applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it.  And  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he 
raised  her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and 
lave  complements  passed  between  them ;  which  when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus 
and  beautiful  Ariadne,  so  sweetly  and  so  unfainedly  kissing  e€u:h  other,  so 
really  embracing,  they  swore  they  loved  indeed,  and  were  so  enflamed  unth 
the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up  themselves,  as  if  they  would  have 
flown.  At  the  last,  when  they  saw  them  still,  so  willingly  embracing,  and 
now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  so  ravished  with  it,  that 
they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  would  forthmth  marry ;  and  those 
that  were  married,  called  instantly  for  their  horses,  and  gallopped  home  to 
their  wives.  What  greater  motive  can  there  be  then  this  burning  lust  ?  What 
so  violent  an  oppugner  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore,  so  many  general 
councels  condemn  it ;  so  many  &thers  abhor  it ;  so  many  gprave  men  speak 
against  it :  use  not  the  company  of  a  woman,  saith  Siracides,  9.  4.  that  is  a 
singer,  or  a  dancer ;  neither  hear,  least  thou  be  taken  in  her  craftiness.  In 
circo  non  tam  cemitur  quam  discitur  libido.  ^Heedus  holds,  lust  in  theaters 
is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  eloquent  divine  ("as  he 
relates  the  story  himself)  when  a  noble  friend  of  his  solenmly  invited  him, 
with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  Olympias  wedding,  refused  to  come  :  "^for 
it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers ;  he  held  it  unfit, 
to  be  a  spectator ;  much  less  an  actor.  Nemo  saltat  sobrius,  TuUy  writes  ; 
he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  danceth ;  for  some  such  reason  (belike)  Domitian 
forbad  the  Roman  senators  to  dance ;  and  for  that  (act,  removed  many  of 
them  from  the  senate.  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious  and  pagan 
dances,  'tis  the  abuse  that  causeth  such  inconveni^ce,  and  I  do  not  well 
therefore  to  condemn,  speak  against,  or  innocently  to  accuse  the  best  and 
pleasanfest  thing  (so  ^Lucian  calls  it)  that  belongs  to  mortall  men.  You 
misinterpret ;  I  condemn  it  not ;  I  hold  it  notwithstanding  an  honest  disport, 
a  lawfril  recreation,  if  it  be  opportime,  moderately  and  soberly  used  :  I  am  of 
Plutarchs  mind,  ^that  which  respects  pleasure  alone,  honest  recreation,  or 
bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned:   I  subscribe  to 

•  Prindpto  Ariadne  mint  spooM  pnxUt,  ac  loU  recadit  |  prodiaw  Ollco  Dkmyshia  ad  muMitM  cantante 
tiUAsaltabat }  admirali  tont  (»uies  aaltaatem  jovenem,  Ipaaqne  Ariadne,  nt  vix  pbtoerit  conqoleacere }  poa- 
tea  rero  cum  Dkmjahu  earn  aapezit,  &c.  Ut  antem  anrrezit  Dionyatua,  erezit  almal  Ariadiunn*  Ucebatqne 
apectare  geatoa  oacnlantliim,  et  Inter  ae  oomplectentinm  ;  qnl  antem  spectabant,  tec.  Ad  extremom  viden- 
teseos  mutoli  amplexibas  impUcatoa  et  langam  ad  thalamnm  Itnros}  qiA  non  duxerant  oxores,  jorabant 
oxorea  ae  dnctnroa }  qui  antem  dnxeran^  conacenala  equls  et  incitatto,  nt  iiadem  fhierentur,  domom  fetti- 
nArant.  *  Lib.  4.  dc  contemnend.  amoribns.  "  Ad  Anyatum  epist.  57.  *  Intempcetirnm  enim  est, 
et  a  nnptila  abhorrena.  Inter  aaltantee  podagrlcnm  ridere  senem,  et  episcopom.  *  Rem  omninm  In  mor- 
taliom  TitA  optimam  innocenter  accnsare.  «  Qua  honeatam  yolnptatem  reapldt,  ant  corpwUexoyiUum, 
contemn!  non  debet.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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y  Lucian ;  *tU  an  elegant  thing ^  which  cheareth  up  the  mind^  exerciaeth  the 
body,  delights  the  tpectaiors,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
affecting  the  ears,  eys,  and  soul  it  self.  Salust  discommends  singing  and 
dancing  in  Sempronia,  not  that  she  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in 
excess ;  'tis  the  abuse  of  it :  and  Gregories  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn 
it,  but  in  some  folks.  Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together, 
because  it  is  a  provocation  to  lust :  they  may  as  well,  with  Lycurgus  and 
Mahomet,  cut  down  all  vines,  forbid  the  drinkmg  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes 
some  men  dninlc. 

■  Nihil  prodett  quod  non  I«dere  pOMet  Idem : 
Igne  qnld  uiiUu  ?  — — - 

I  say  of  this,  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations ;  they  are  like  fire,  good  and 
bad,  and  I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be 
done  at  due  times,  and  by  fit  persons :  and  conclude  widi  Wolfongus  •Hider, 
and  most  of  our  modern  divines  :  Si  decora,  graves,  verecunda,  plend  luct 
bonorum  virorum  et  matronamm  honestamm,  tempestive  Jlant,  probari  pos- 
sunt,  et  detent.  There  is  a  time  to  mourn,  a  time  to  dance,  Eccles.  3.  4. 
Let  them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  **he  said  of  old,  yong  men  and 
maids  flourishing  in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  well  attired  and  of 
comely  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galUard,  and  as  their  dance  required, 
kept  their  time,  now  turning,  now  tracing,  now  apart,  now  altogether,  now  a 
courtesie,  then  a  caper,  Sfc.  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty 
knots,  and  swimming  figures.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the 
earth ;  the  tliree  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  center,  now  stationary, 
now  direct,  now  retrograde,  now  in  apog<BO,  then  in  perigeeo,  now  swift,  then 
stew,  occidentall,  orientall,  they  turn  round,  jumpe  and  trace,  ?  and  5  about 
the  sun  with  those  thhty-three  Maculee  or  burbonian  planet ;  drca  Soleth 
saltantes  Cytharedum,  saith  Fromundus.  Four  Medicean  stats  dance  about 
Jupiter;  two  Austrian  about  Saturn,  &c.  and  all  (belike)  to  the  musick  of 
the  sphears.  Our  greatest  counsellors,  and  staid  senators,  at  sometimes, 
dance;  as  David  before  the  ark,  2  Sam.  6.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  15.  20. 
Judith,  15.  13.  (though  the  divel  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  those  bawdy 
Bacchanals)  and  well  may  they  do  it.  The  greatest  souldiers,  as  ^Quintilia- 
nus,  ^iBmilius  Probus,  'Ccelius  Rhodiglnus,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it 
in  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  most  worthy  senators,  cantare,  saltare,  Lucian, 
Macrobius,  Libanus,  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  Athenaeus,  have  written  just 
tracts  in  commendation  of  it.  In  this  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those 
countries,  as  in  all  civil  commonwealths,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4. 
cap.  10.  et  lib,  2.  cap.  25.  hath  proved  at  large ;  ^amongst  the  Barbarians 
themselves,  nothing  so  pretious  ;  all  the  world  allows  it. 

ff  Dlvltlas  contemno  tuas,  rex  Crceae»  tuamque 
Vtndo  AaiMm,  unguentlg,  flore,  mero,  choreit. 

^ Plato  in  his  Common- wealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be  maintamed, 
that  young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen  ; 
nay  more,  he  would  have  them  dance  naked ;  and  scofis  at  them  that  laugh 
at  it.  But  Eusebius  prmpar.  Evangel,  lib,  I .  cap.  1 1 .  and  Theodoret,  lib.  9. 
curat.  Grac.  affect,  worthily  Itish  Wm  for  it ;  and  well  they  might :  for  as 
one  saith,  ^The  very  sight  of  naked  parts  eauseth  enormous,  exceeding  con- 
cupiscences, and  stirs  up  both  men  and  women  to  burning  lust.    There  is  a 

7  Eleg«nUirinia  ret  est,  qu»  et  mentem  senlt,  corpfiu  ezerceat,  et  tpeetantes  oUectet,  nmiUM  ge«tiu  de> 
ooroa docena,  ocnios,  inra,  arrinrara  ex  aeqno  denrakena.  'Ovid.  ■  Syttem.  nhoralia  PhUosophiie. 

^  ApuIdoB.  10.  PuelU,  puell0»que  Tfrenti  florentei  aetatulA,  formft  comrolcui,  veate  nltidl,  Inceasa  gratiod, 
<mecanieain  aaltantee  PTrrhicain,  dlapoaltla  ofdinattonlbas,  decoroa  amlntus  fnerrabant,  nunc  in  orfoein  flexi, 
iranc  in  obiiquam  aeriem  connexl,  nunc  In  qnadrnm  cunead,  nunc  Inde  aepamtl.  •  Lib.  1.  cap  11.  '  Vtt. 
Bpamlnondv.  'Lib.  6.  'Bead  P.  Martyr  Ocean  Decad.  Benco,  Lerina,  Hacloh,  &c.  lAngerianua 
Erotopndlum.  ^  10.  Leg.  t^s  70^  rowOnis  (TirovS^f  Ivcxa,  &c.  h^}us  cauaA  oportalt  diacipUnam 

conatttui,  ut  tam  pueriquam  puella  choreaa  celebrent,  spectenturque  ac  apectent,  &c.  >  JLaoectaia  oilm 
nudoram  corporum  tammarea  quam  fcemlnas  irrltare  aolet  ad  enomies  laacivias  appeUtus.  ovlc^ 
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mean  in  all  things :  this  is  my  censure  in  brief;  dancing  is  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our  Christian  dances  are) 
if  tempestively  used ;  a  furious  motive  to  burning  lust,  if,  as  by  Pagans  here- 
tofore, unchastely  abused.     But  I  proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  (for  JSimierus,  that  great  master  of 
dalliance  shall  not  behave  himself  better)  the  more  effectually  to  move  others, 
and  satisfie  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lye,  promise,  protest,  forge,  coun- 
terfeit, brag,  bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  'Twas  Lucretias 
counsel  in  Aretine,  Si  vis  amicd  frui,  promitte^Ji'nge,  jura,  perjura,jacta, 
Simula,  mentire,  and  they  put  it  well  in  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 

—^  k  mihi  Ddphkm  teUus,  )         Ddphos,  Clarot  and  Tenedos  tenre  me, 

Et  Claros,  et  Teneaos,  Pataresque  regta  aerrlt,       |        And  Jupiter  ia  known  my  aire  to  be. 
Jupiter  eat  genitor— —  | 

'  The  poorest  swaines  will  do  as  much ;  °*  Mille  pecus  nivei  sunt  et  mihi  val- 
libus  agni,  I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at 
her  command, 

>  Tlbl  noa,  tibi  noatra  aupellez, 

Ruraque  aerrierint  — 

house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,  as  he  is  himself.  Dinomachus,  a 
senators  son  in  ^Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and 
fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  her  alone ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  ever  his 
father  died  (a  very  rich  man  and  almost  decrepit)  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with  the  business,  who 
being  an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  matters,  told  her  daughter,  now 
ready  to  yeeld  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less ;  for  dost  thou  think 
he  will  ever  care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  Pthat  may  have  his  choice  of 
all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents,  as  yon^, 
better  qualified,  and  fairer  then  thy  self?  daughter  beleeve  him  not :  the  maid 
was  abasht,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  wooed  Juno  first 
(Lilius  Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  Comment  on  Theocritus)  the  better  to 
effect  his  suite,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuckow ;  and  spying  her  one  day  walk- 
ing alone,  separated  firom  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to 
arise,  for  fear  of  which  she  fled  to  shelter :  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise 
flew  into  her  lap,  in  virginis  Junonis  gremium  devolavit,  whom  Juno  for  pitty 
covered  in  her  ^  apron.  But  he  turned  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape, 
began  to  embrace  and  offer  violence  unto  her,  sed  ilia  matris  metu  abnuebat, 
but  she  by  no  means  would  yeeld,  donee  pollicitus  connubium  obtinuit,  till  he 
vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent.  This  fact  was 
done  at  Thomax  hill,  which  ever  after  was  called  Cuckow  hill ;  and  in  perpe- 
tuall  remembrance,  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  Teha  Juno  in  the  same  place. 
So  powerfull  are  fair  promises,  vows,  oathes,  and  protestations.  It  is  an  ordi- 
nary thing  too,  in  this  case,  to  belie  their  age,  which  widdows  usually  do,  that 
mean  to  marry  again :  and  batchelours  too,  sometimes, 

r  Ci^ua  octavum  trepidarlt  ntaa 
Clandere  luatrom  I 

to  say  they  are  yonger  then  they  are.  Charmides,  in  the  said  Lucian, 
loved  Philematium,  an  old  maid  of  45  years,  'she  swore  to  him  she  was  but 
32  next  December.  But  to  dissemble  m  this  kinde,  is  familiar  of  all  sides, 
and  often  it  takes.  *  Fallere  credentem  res  est  operosa  puellam,  'tis  soon  done, 
no  such  great  mastery,  Egregiam  vero  laudem,  et  spolia  ampla, ^And  no- 
thing so  frequent  as  to  belie  their  estates ;  to  prefer  their  suites ;  and  to  advance 

J  Camden  Annal.  Anno  IftZS,  fol.  376.  Amatoriia  fkuwtiia  et  illecebria  exqnialtlaalmua.  ^  Met.  1.  Oyid. 

I  Eraamutf«gl.  Mille melSicnUa errant  in  montibaaagnl.  ■  Virg.         -Loechania.         •Tom  4.  merit, 

dial.  Amare  ae  Jurat  et  lacrymatnr,  dldtque  nzorem  me  ducere  Telle,  quom  pater  oculoa  clanaiaaet. 
9  Qoum  dotem  aUbi  mnlto  m^}orem  aapidet,  ftc.  <  Or  upper  garment.    Qnem  Juno  mia^mta  Teate 

oontezit.  '  Hot.  •  Dc;^ar«Tit  illaaecnndum  aupra  trigealmum  adprozimum  DecembreraeompletnrBm 
ae  eeae.       *  Orld. 

2^  .  Digitized  by  L^OOgle 
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themselves.  Many  men,  to  fetch  over  a  yong  woman,  widdows,  or  whom  they 
love,  will  not  stick  to  crack,  forge  and  fkm  any  thing  comes  next ;  bid  his  boy 
fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  &c.  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet^olden-tissue 
breeches,  Sec,  when  there  is  no  such  matter ;  or  make  any  scruple  to  give  out, 
as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  w»s  master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many  servants ; 
and,  to  personate  their  part  the  better,  tsJce  upon  them  to  oe  gentlemen  of  good 
houses ;  well  descended  and  allied ;  hire  apparell  at  brokers ;  some  scavinger 
or  prick-louse  taylors  to  attend  upon  them  tor  the  time ;  swear  they  have  great 
possessions,  "  bribe,  lye,  cog,  and  foist,  how  dearly  they  love,  how  bravely  Aey 
will  maintain  her  like  any  lady,  countess,  dutchess,  or  queen ;  they  shall  have 
gowns,  tires,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 

The  head!  of  parrata,  tongues  of  nightlngala,  I  Spirit  of  roses  and  of  vloleCs, 


The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  estrichea,  I  Tike  milk  of  unkorna,  &c, 

Their  bath  shall  be  the  Juyce  of  glllUlowres,  j 

as  old  Volpone  courted  Cselia  in  the  'comoedy,  when  as,  they  are  no  such  men, 
not  worth  a  groat,  but  meer  sharkers,  to  make  a  fortune,  to  get  their  desire, 
or  else  pretend  love  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for 
better  entertainment.     The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less ; 

«  Nil  roetaunt  jarare,  nihil  promittere  cnrant :     I        Oathaa,  vo#8,  promises,  are  mach  |)rotcated ; 
Sed  simul  ac  cupldft  mentis  satiata  libido  est,    1         But  when  their  mlnde  and  lust  is  satisfied. 
Dicta  nihil  metuCre,  nihil  peijuria  curant.  j         Oathes,  vows,  promises,  are  qtiite  neglected. 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Ceesar,  by  Venus  shrine,  Hymens 
deity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  his  woras,  for 
when  lovers  swear,  Venus  laughs,  Venus  hac  perjuria  ridet ;  «  Jupiter  him- 
self smiles,  and  pardons  it  wilJhall,  as  grave  ^  Plato  gives  out ;  of  all  perjury, 
that  alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises,  lies, 
oathes,  and  protestations  wiM  not  avail,  they  fell  to  bribes,  tokens,  gifts,  and 
such  like  feates.  *Plurimus  aura  conciliatur  amor:  as  Jupiter  corrupted 
Dan'ae  with  a  golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely  crown,  (wnich 
was  afterwards  translated,  into  the  heavens,  and  there  fbr  ever  shines;)  they 
will  rain  chickins,  florens,  crowns,  angels,  all  maner  of  coines  and  stamps  in 
her  lap.  And  so  must  he  certainly  do  that  will  speed  ;  make  many  feasts, 
banquets,  invitations,  send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo 
studio  pareniur  epulm  (saith  »Heedus)  et  crebr<Bjiant  largitiones;  he  must  be 
very  bountiful  and  liberal,  seek  and  sue,  not  to  her  onely,  but  to  all  her  fol- 
lowers, friends,  femiliars,  fidlers,  panders,  parasites,  and  houshold  servants ; 
he  must  insinuate  himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  messengers, 
porters,  carriers;  no  man  must  be  unrewarded,  or  unrespected.  I  had  a 
suiter  (saith  *»Aretine8  Lucretia)  that  when  be  came  to  my  house,  flung  gold 
and  Sliver  about,  as  if  it  had  bin  chaff.  Another  suiter  I  had,  was  a  very 
cholerick  fellow ;  but  I  so  handled  him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I  brought 
him  upon  his  knees:  If  there  had  been  an  excellent  bit  in  the  market, 
any  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muskadel,  or  malmesey,  or  a  cup  of  neat  wine 
in  all  the  city,  it  was  presented  presently  to  me,  though  never  so  dear,  hard 
to  come  by,  yet  I  had  it :  the  poor  follow  was  so  fond  at  last,  that  I  think, 
if  I  would,  I  might  have  had  one  of  his  eys  out  of  his  head.  A  third  suiter 
was  a  merchant  of  Rome ;  and  his  manner  of  wooing  was,  with  ^  exquisite 
musick,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c.  I  held  him  off,  till  at  length  he  pro- 
tested, promised,  and  swore  pro  virgmitate  regno  me  doncUurum,  I  should 
have  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  pro  condubiiu  solo ;  ^  Neither  was 

«  Nam  donis  rlncitnr  omnls  amor.  Catullus  1.  el.  6.         *  Fox.  act.  S.  sec.  8.       ^  Catullus.       *  Per^a 
ridet  amantum  Jupiter,  et  Tentos  irrita  ferre  jubet.  Tibul.  lib.  3.  et  6.  7  In  Phllebo.  Pcjerantibns  hia 

DU  soli  ignoacunt.  "  Catnl.  •  Lib.  1.  de  contemnendis  amoribus.  ^  Dial.  Ital.  Atgentum  ut  paleaa 
projiciebat.  BiUosora  habul  amatorem  qui  supplex  flexis  genibus,  &c.  Nullus  recens  allatus  temc  fhictus, 
nullum  cupedlarum  genua  tarn  carum  erat,  nnllnm  vinum  Creticum  pretlosmn,  quin  ad  me  tertet  tUico ; 
credo  aUenun  oculum  plgnori  datums,  &c.  '  Post  musicam  opiperas  epnlaa,  et  tantls  Juruuentls,  donta, 
&c.  '  Nunquam  aliquls  umbnurum  coniurator  tant&  attentione,  tamque  potentibua  verbis  nsus  est,  quabi 
ille  ezqulsitis  mihi  dicUs,  &c. 
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there  ever  any  conjurer,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits,  diat  used  such  atten- 
tion, or  mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite  phrases ;  or  general  of  any  army^ 
so  many  stratagems  to  win  a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the 
love  of  me.  Thus  men  are  active  and  passive ;  and  women  not  &r  behind 
them  in  this  kinde:  audax  ad  omnia  famina,  qucB  vel  amaty  vel  odit. 

•  For  halfe  so  boldly  there  can  non, 
Swear  and  lye  as  woaoen  can. 

'They  will  crack,  counterfeit  and  collogue,  as  well  as  the  best,  with  hand- 
kerchief, and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and  such  toyes  :  as  he  justly 
complained, 

sCar  mktis  Tlolas  ?  nempe  nt  tiolentiiis  war  I 
Qald  y/Mm  rtoUs  me  fiolenUtols  ?  ftc. 
Why  doit  thoa  send  ae  violets,  my  dear  ?  I        With  vloleU  too  vloltnt  thou  art, 

Tomal»  me  hum  more  violent  I  fear}  ]        To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart. 

When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  te^.  Hac  scripsi 
{testar  amorem)  mixta  lackrymis  et  iuspiriis,  'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  Mrrite 
this  (I  take  love  to  witness)  saith  **  CheUdonia  to  Philonius.  Lumina  qua 
modo  fulmina,  jam  flumina  laohrymarum,  those  burning  torches  are  now 
turn'd  to  floods  of  tears.  Aretines  Lucretia,  when  her  sweet  heart  came  to 
town  'wept  in  his  bosome,  that  he  might  be  perswaded  those  tears  were  shed 
/orjoye  of  his  return,  Quartilla  in  Petromus,  when  nought  would  move,  fell 
a  weeping ;  and  as  Balthazar  Castillo  paints  them  out,  ^  To  these  crocodiles 
tears,  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs^  and  sorrowful  countenance ;  pale 
colour,  leanness ;  and  if  you  do  but  stir  abroad,  these  fiends  are  ready  to 
meet  you  at  every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look, 
as  if  they  were  now  ready  to  dye  for  your  sake ;  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a 
yong  novice  thus  beset,  escape  ?     But  beleeve  them  not. 

^-— —  k  animam  ne  crede  pnellls, 
Namqne  est  foemlneA  tutlor  unda  flde. 

Thou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protesta- 
tions, she  is  solely  thine ;  thou  hast  her  heart,  hand,  and  affection,  when  as 
indeed  there  is  no  such  matter ;  as  the  *  Spanish  bawde  said,  gaudet  ilia 
habere  unum  in  lecto,  alterum  in  portd,  tertium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will 
have  one  sweet  heart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at 
home,  a  fourth.  Sec,  Every  yong  man  she  sees  and  likes,  hath  as  much 
interest,  and  shall  as  soon  enjoye  her  as  thy  self.  On  the  other  side,  which 
I  have  said,  men  are  as  ftdse,  let  them  swear,  protest,  and  lye ;  ^  Quod  vobis 
dicsmt,  dixerunt  mUle  puellis.  They  love,  some  of  them,  those  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins  at  once ;  and  make  them  believe,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted 
on  her ;  or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then  her  akne :  like  Milos 
wife  in  Apuleius,  lib.  2.  Si  quern  conspexerit  speciosm  forma  juvenem, 
venustaie  ^us  sumitur,  et  in  eum  animum  intorquet.  T\a  their  common 
complement  in  that  case ;  they  care  not  what  they  swear,  say,  or  do.  One 
while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  down  right,  and  scoffe  at  them ; 
and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves,  stab  and  kill,  if  they 

may  not  injoye  them.     Henceforth  therefore, nulla  virojurantifoemina 

eredatj  let  not  maids  beleeve  them.  These  tricks  and  counterfeit  passions 
are  more  ^miliar  with  women,  ^finem  hie  dolorifaciet  aut  vita  dies,  miserere 
ismantis,  qnoth  Phssdra  to  Hippolitus.  Joesto  in  ^  Lucian  tokl  Pythias  a 
yong  man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was 
resolr'd  to  make  away  her  self.     There  is  a  \Nemetis,  and  it  cannot  chuse 

*  Chaootr.  'Ah  cnultla ganns  nee  totom  f^^^fpi"* nomtn  I  'Hbul.  1.8.  cleg.  4.  t  Jovlanus  Pon. 

k  Arlstmnetoa  lib.  2.  entst.  U.  •  Soaviter  Sebam,  nt  persuasum  habeat  lachrymas  prs  gandio  lUlus  redltfts 
mlht  emaoare.  ilib.  8.  His  acccdnnt,  vnltus-subtristb  color  pallidus,  gemebnnda  vox,  Ignita  snspiria, 
lachrymas  prope  innnmerabUes.  Ist«  se  statfm  umbre  offerunt  tanto  smulore,  et  In  omnl  fere  dlvertlculo, 
tantA made, ut  lllas iaa\)am  morlbundas  putes,  >"  Petronhis.  'Cqlrstina  act  7.  Barthio  Interpret. 

Omnibus aiTkl«t,et a stnguliaamarisesoUmdldt.  "Ovid.  ■  Seneca.  Hlppol.  •  Tom. 4. dial,  meret. 
Tb  vero  ■^'r^mflt  morort  aAdcris  uU  audleris  me  a  melpii  laqueo  tui  caiMi  snffocatam  aut  In  puttum 
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but  grieve  and  trouble  thee^  to  hear  that  I  have  either  strangled  or  drowned 
my  self  for  thy  sake.  Nothing  so  common  to  this  sexe,  as  oathes,  vows, 
and  protestations ;  and  as  I  have  abeady  said,  tears,  which  they  have  at 
command :  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would  think,  their  very  hearts 
were  dissolved  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears,  their  eys  are 
hke  rocks,  which  still  drop  water,  diaria  lachrynus  et  sudoris  in  modum 
turgeri  prompta^  saith  p  Aristsenetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat; 
weep  with  one  eye,  laugh  with  the  other ;  or  as  children  ^  weep  and  cry, 
they  can  both  together. 

'  Neve  pueUamm  lachrymli  moTMure  memento,     I         Care  not  Tor  womeiu  tears,  I  counsel  thee, 
Ut  flerent  oculos  erudl^  suos.  |        Hiey  tmch  their  eys  as  much  to  weep  as  see. 

And  as  much  pitty  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a  goose  going 
bare-foot.  When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent  a  cryer  about,  to  bid 
every  one  that  met  him  take  heed. 


■  Si  flentem  aspidas,  ne  mox  fUUre,  caveto ; 

Sin  arridebit,  magls  eflVige;  etosculasi  fbrs 

Frre  volet,  ftagito :  sunt  oscola  noxia,  in  ipste 

Suntque  venena  labris,  &c. 


Take  heed  of  Cupids  tears,  if  cauteloos. 
And  of  his  smiles  and  Idsses  I  thee  tell. 
If  that  he  <^er*t,  for  they  be  noxious. 


her  be 
And  very  poyvon  in  his  nps  doth  dweD. 

*  A  thousand  years,  as  Castilio  conceives,  will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up  those 
allurements  and  guiles  ^  that  men  and  women  use  to  deceive  one  another  with. 


SuBSECT.  V. — Bawdes,  Philters,  causes. 
When  all  other  engins  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  farther  of  themselves, 
their  last  refuge  is  to  flye  to  bawdes,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts ; 
rather  then  fail,  to  the  divel  himself.  Fleet  ere  si  nequeunt  Superos^  Ache- 
ronta  movebunt.  And  by  those  indirect  means,  many  a  man  is  overcome, 
and  precipitated  into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For  these 
bawdes  first ;  they  are  every  where  so  common,  and  so  many,  that  as  he  said 
of  old  Croton,  ^omnes  hie  aut  captantur,  aut  captant,  eather  inveagle  or  be 
inveagled,  we  may  say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  inx>fessed,  cun- 
ning bawdes  in  them.  Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal  science, 
as  Lucian  calls  it ;  and  there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses, 
old  women,  panders,  letter-carriers,  beggers,  physicians,  friers,  confessors, 
employed  about  it,  that  nullus  tradere  stylus  sufficiat,  one  saith, 

▼  trecentis  rerslbus 

Suas  impuritias  traloqui  nemo  potest. 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  Nuntius  animatus,  or  mag- 
netical  telling  of  their  minds,  which  ^  Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts 
fabulous  and  false ;  cunning  conveyances  in  this  kinde,  Uiat  neither  Junos 
jealousie,  nor  Danaet  custody,  nor  Ai^os  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe.  Tis 
the  last  and  common  refuge  to  use  an  assistant,  such  as  that  Gatanean 
Philippa  was  to  Jone  aueen  of  Naples ;  a  *  bawdes  help,  an  old  woman  in 
the  business,  as  ^  Myrrha  did  when  she  doted  on  Cyniras,  and  could  not 
compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her  nurse  was  ready  at  a  pinch ;  die  tngutV, 

opemque  me  sine  ferre  tibir- et  in  hoc  mea  (pone  timorem)  sedulitas  erit 

apt^  tibi,  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  done,  I  will  effect  it ;  non  est 
mulieri  mulier  insuperabilis,  as  '  Ceelestina  said ;  let  him  or  her  be  never  so 
honest,  watched,  and  reserved,  'tis  hard  but  one  of  these  old  women  will  get 
access :  and  scarse  shall  you  find,  as  *  Austin  observes,  in  a  nunnery,  a  maid 
alone;  if  she  cannot  have  egress  f  before  her  window  you  shall  have  an  old 

I*  Epist.  20.  1.  2.  4  Matronae  flent  duobus  ocnlls,  monlalcs  quatuor,  vlrglncs  uno,  mereMoes  nnUo. 

'  Ovid.  •  Imagines  Deorum  fol.  882.  e  Moschl  amore  ftiffltivo,  quem  PolitianusLiitlnum  fiedt.  *  Lib.  8. 
Mille  vix  anni  scuBcerent  ad  omnes  nias  machlnatlones,  dolosque  commemorandos,  quos  rlri  et  mnliores 
nt  se  Inrtcem  clreumTeniant,  excogltare  solent.  ■  Petronlus.  *  PlantnsTrltemius.  *  De  Magnet. 
PhUos.  Ub.  4.  cap.  10.  >  Catnl.  eleg.  6.  lib.  1 .  Ventt  In  exf thim  calllda  lena  meum.  y  Ovid.  10.  met. 

«  Parobosc.  Barthil.  •  De  rit.  Erem.  c.  8.  ad  sororem.    Vix  aliquam  reclusanim  h^|us  temporis  solam 

Invdkies,  ante  cahoM  fenestram  non  anus  garmla,  Tel  nngigemla  mnller  sedet,  quie  earn  fkbnlSs  occupet  ra- 
moribns  pascat,  hnjns  vel  lUhis  monachl.  Sec. 
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woman,  or  some  prating  gossip j  tell  her  some  tales  of  this  clerk,  and  that 
monk,  describing  or  commending  some  yong  gentleman  or  other  unto  her. 
As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good  fellow  in  Petronius)  to  see  the 
town  served  one  evening,  **/  spied  an  old  woman  in  a  corner,  selling  of  cab- 
bages and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and  such  like  ^its) ; 
mother  (quoth  he)  can  you  tell  wliere  I  dwell  ?  she  being  well  pleased  with 
my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not  tell  ?  with  that  she 
rose  up  and  went  before  me ;  I  took  her  for  a  wise  woman;  and  by  and  by 
she  led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I  should  dwell ;  I  reply ed  again, 
I  knew  not  the  house ;  but  I  perceived  on  a  sudden  by  the  naked  queans, 
that  I  was  now  come  into  a  bawdy-house ;  and  then  too  late,  I  began  to  curse 
the  treachery  of  this  old  jade.  Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in  many  places, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  it  is  ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island  of  Zante,  for 
a  man  to  be  bawde  to  his  own.  wite.  No  sooner  shall  you  land,  or  come  on 
shore,  but  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it, 

*  Morem  hunc  meretrlces  habent,  I         Rogmnt  ctOaUs  tit,  quod  d  nomen  stet. 

Ad  portnm  mlUont  senrulos,  ancUlolM,  (         Pott  iUie  extemplo  seae  appUcent. 

St  qua  peregrina  naria  in  portum  aderit,  | 

These  white  divels  have  their  panders,  bawdes  and  factors  in  every  place,  to 
seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers ;  to^  tempt,  and  way-lay  novices  and  silly 
travellei^.  And  when  they  have  them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  iEgidius 
Maserius  in  his  comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  *^  with  pro- 
mises and  pleasant  discourse,  with  gifts,  tokens,  and  taking  their  opportuni- 
ties, they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid ;  and  baits  that  Hippolitvs 
himself  would  swallow :  they  make  such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that 
the  Goddess  of  Virginity  cannot  withstand  them :  give  gifts,  and  bi'ibes  to  move 
Penelope,  and  with  threats  able  to  terrific  Susanna,  How  many  Proserpinus 
with  those  catchpoles  doth  Pluto  take  ?  These  are  the  sleepy  rods,  with 
which  their  souls  touched,  descend  to  hell ;  this  the  glew  or  lime  with  which 
the  wings  of  the  minde  once  taken,  cannot  fly  e  away;  the  divels  ministers  to 
allure,  entise,  ^c.  Many  yong  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  in- 
veaglcd  by  these  Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  these  are  trivial  and 
well  known.  The  most  slye,  dangerous,  and  cunning  bawdes,  are  your  knavish 
physicians,  empyricks,  mass-priests,  monks,  *  Jesuits,  and  friers.  Though  it 
be  against  Hippocrates  oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore 
maiden-heads,  and  do  it  without  danger ;  make  an  abort  if  need  be,  keep 
down  their  paps,  hinder  conception,  procure  lust,  make  them  able  with  Saty- 
rions,  and  now  and  then  step  in  themselves.  No  monastery  so  close,  house  so 
private,  or  prison  so  well  kept,  but  these  honest  men  are  admitted  to  censure 
and  ask  questions ;  to  feel  their  pulse,  be  at  their  bed  side,  and  all  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  physick.     Now  as  for  monks,  confessors,  and  friers,  as  he  said, 

'  Non  andei  Styghu  Rato  tentare  quod  ^det         I         That  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  tempt  or  do. 
Effrenia  moiMichua,  plenaqne  fraudis  anuB.         |         What  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo: 

Either  for  himself  to  satisfie  his  own  lust ;  for  another,  if  he  be  hired  thereto ; 
or  both  at  once,  having  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation, 
auricular  confession,  comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress, 
and  corrupt,  <jod  knows  how  many.  They  have  so  many  trades,  some  of 
them,  practise  physick,  use  exorcisms,  &c. 

r  That  whereas  was  wont  to  walk  an  ellie,  I         In  erery  bush  and  under  erery  tree. 

There  now  walks  the  Umiter  himselfie,  |         There  needs  no  other  incubus  but  he. 

**ln  the  mountains  betwixt  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friers  perswaded  the  good 

^  Agreste  olus  anus  vendebat,  et  rogo,  Inqoam,  mater,  nonquid  sds  ubi  ego  habitem  ?  delecUU  iUa 
orbanitau  tarn  stultB,  et,  quid  nesciam?  inqnit:  consurrexltone  et  coepit  me  prncedere}  divioain  ego 
putabam,  ftc.  nndas  video  meretrlces  et  In  lupanar  me  adductum,  sero  execratus  oniculu;  insldtas. 
•  Plautus  Menech.  ••  Promissis  ererberont,  molliunt  dulciloquiis.  et  opportunum  tempus  aucupantea 
laqucos  Ingerunt  quos  rix  Lucretia  vitaret;  cscam  parnnt  qnam  vel  satur  HippoUtns  sumeret,  &c.  H« 
aane  sunt  Time  soporifem  quibus  contactw  anim«  ad  Orcum  descendnnt;  hoc  gluten  qnocompactas  mtn- 
tium  alx  evoIare^equeunt,demonis  ancillas,  qu»  solUeitant,  ftc.  •  See  the  practices  of  the  Jesuits, 

Angllce  edit.  1680.  '  .En.  Sllv.  i  Chaucer  In  the  wife  of  Bath's  Ule.  *  H.  Stcph *  -' 

flerod.  Ub.  1.  cap.  21.  Digitized  by  >  ~' 
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wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed,  that  their  husbands  might  give  them 
free  access ;  and  were  so  familiar  in  those  dayes  with  some  of  them,  thnt,  as  one 
'observes,  wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  neeromantick  friers :  and 
the  good  abbess,  in  Bocace,  may  in  some  sort  vritness,  that  rising  betimes, 
mistook  and  put  on  the  friers  breeches  instead  of  her  vail  or  hat.  You  have 
heard  the  story,  I  presume  of  J  Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  .£gesippus,  whom 
one  of  Isis  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus  a  yong  knight,  and  made  her  be- 
leeve  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such  pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits ; 
sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others,  like  souldiers,  courtiers,  citi- 
zens, schollars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus  like,  in  all  forms  and 
disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  begufle  yong  women,  or  to 
have  their  pleasure  of  other  mens  wives:  and  if  we  may  believe  ''some  relations, 
they  have  wardrops  of  several  suits  in  their  colledges  for  that  purpose.  Howso- 
ever in  publike,  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy  men,  and  bitterly 
preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier  bawdes  or  whore- 
masters  in  a  country ; '  Whose  souls  they  should  gain  to  God,  they  sacrifice 
to  the  diveL    But  I  spare  these  men  for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  engins,  are  philters,  amulets,  spells,  charms,  images, 
and  such  unlawful  means ;  if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of 
bawds,  panders,  and  their  adherents,  they  will  flye  for  succour  to  the  (uvel 
himself.  I  know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  divel  can  do  any  such  thing, 
(Crato,  epist,  2.  lib.  med.)  and  many  divines,  that  there  is  no  other  fascination 
then  that  which  comes  by  the  eys,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken ;  and  if 

ou  desire  to  be  better  informed,  read  Camerarius  oper,  subcis,  cent.  2.  c.  5. 

t  was  given  out  of  old,  that  aThessalian  wench  had  bewitched  king  Phillip  to 
dote  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love ;  but  when  Olympia  the  queen 
saw  the  maid  of  an  exceUent  beauty,  well  brought  up,  and  quahfied :  These, 
quoth  she,  were  the  philters  which  inveagled  king  Phillip;  those  the  true  charms, 
as  Henry  to  Rosamund : 

■•  One  accent  from  thy  Ups,  tbc  blood  more  wtfmt. 
Then  all  their  philtars,  ezorduna  and  charma. 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  °Aretine,  she  could  do  more  tlien  all  philo' 
sophers,  astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancers,  witches,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  As  for  h^arbs  and  philters,  I  could  never  skill  of  them.  The  sole 
philter  that  ever  lused^  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  which  alone  I  made 
men  rave  like  beasts  stupifiedf  and  compelled  them  to  worship  me  like  an 
idol.  In  our  times  'tis  a  common  thing,  saith  Erastus  in  his  book  de  Lamiis^ 
for  witches  to  take  upon  them  the  making  of  these  philters,  °  to  force  men  and 
women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  will ;  to  cause  tempests^  diseases,  ^c. 

by  charms,  spels,  characters,  knots.     ^hic  Thessula  vendit  philtra. 

SS  Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it,  (as  in  Hilarius  life,  epist.  lib.  3.)  he 
hath  a  story  of  a  yong  man,  that  with  a  philter  made  a  maid  mad  for  the 
love  of  him ;  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilarian.  Such  instances  I 
finde  in  John  Nider,  Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  5.  Plutarch  records  of  Lucullus 
that  he  died  of  a  philter ;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveagle  Anthony, 
amongst  other  allurements.  Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretius  the  poet. 
Panormitan,  lib.  4.  de  gest.  Alphonsi,  hath  a  story  of  one  Stephan  a  Nlsapo- 
litan  knight,  that  by  a  philter  was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.  But  of  all 
others,  that  which  *» Petrarch  epist.  famil.  lib.  \.  ep.  5.  relates  of  Charts  the 

>  Bale.  Pacll«  in  lectls  dormlre  non  poterant.  i  Idem  Joeephua  lib.  18.  cap.  4.  ^4  Liber  edit. 

Aoguatte  Vindeltcomm  An.  1606.  'Qaariun  animaa  lucrart  debent  Deo,  iacrincant  diabolo.  ■  M. 

Drayton  Her.  eplat.  "  Pomodidaacalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  fkct.  a  Oasp.  Barthio.    Pins  poaanm  qnam 

onmea  phUoaophi,  aatrologi,  necromantld,  &c.  soU  sallvA  Inungens.  1.  amplexn  et  baalls  tam  Amoae 
ftirere.  tam  bettlallter  obatupefleri  coCgl,  ut  Instar  Idoli  me  adorirlnt.  •  Sags  omnet  atbl  arrogant 

notltlam,  et  ftcultatem  In  amorem  alli<&ndi  quos  velint  i  odla  inter  coiOuget  serradit  tempeatatee  excl> 
tandi,  morbos  InSlf^ndl,  &c.  r  Juvenalia  Sat.  1 1dem  refert  Hen.  Kommannus  de  mlr.  mort.  Db. 

l.cap.  14.  Perdlte  aaarit  mulierculam  qoaadam,  Qliua  amplezibua  acquieacena,  sumaalfiimrMlciwtloiM 
suorometdolore.  -»  #  r  'Digitized  by  VaOCWRr^ 
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great,  is  moat  memorable :  He  foolvihly  doted  udoq  2^  woman  of  mean  favour 
and  condition,  many  years  together;  whoUy  delignting  in  her  company,  to  the 
great  grief  and  mdignation  of  his  friends  and  foUowers.     When  she  was  dead, 
he  did  embrace  her  corps,  as  Apollo  did  the  bay-tree,  for  his  Daphne,  apd 
caused  her  coffin  (richly  embalmed  and  deckea  with  jewels)  to  be  carried 
about  with  him,  over  which  he  still  lamented.     At  last  a  venerable  bishop  that 
followed  his  court,  pray'd  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating  his  lord  and  masters 
case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence  it  proceeded ;  it 
was  revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  that  the  cause  of  the  emperors  mad  love  lay 
under  the  dead  womans  tongue.     The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carkass,  and 
took  a  small  ripg  thence ;  upon  the  removal,  the  emperour  abhorr'd  the  corse, 
and  instead  **  of  it,  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop ;  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  out  of  his  presence :  which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the 
ring  into  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.     From  that  houre 
the  emperour  neglecting  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at '  Ache,  built  a  fair  house 
in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expence,  and  a  ^  temple  by  it,  where 
after  he  was  buried,  and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  use  to  be 
crowned.     Marcus  the  heretick  is  accused  by  Ireneeus  to  have  inveagled  a 
yon?  maid  by  diis  means ;  and  some  writers  speak  hardly  of  the  lady  leaner 
CobTiam,  that  by  the  same  art,  she  circumvented  Humphrey  duke  of  Glocester 
to  be  her  husband.     Sycinius  JSmilianus  summoned  ^  Apuleius  to  come  before 
Cneius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africk,  that  he  being  a  poor  fellow,  had  be- 
witched by  philters,  Pudentillay  an  ancietit  rich  matron,  to  love  him ;  and 
being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.     Agrippa  ^.  1 .  cap. 
48.  occult,  philos.  attributes  much  in  this  kinde  to  philters,  amulets,  images  : 
and  Salmutz.  com.  in  Pancirol.  Tit.  10.  de  HoroL  Leo  Afer.  lib,  3.  saith,  'tis 
an  ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Afirick,  prastigiatores  ibi  plures,  qui  cogunt 
amores  et  concubitus :  as  skilful  all  out  as  that  Hyperborean  magitian,  of 
whom  Cleodemus,  in  ^Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats,  perform'd  in  Uiis  kind. 
But  Erastus,  Wierus,  and  others,  are  against  it;  they  grant,  indeed,  such 
things  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus  discourseth,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis  cap,  37.)  not 
by  charms,  incantations,  philters,  but  the  divel  himself ;  lib,  5.  cap,  2.  he  con- 
tends as  much ;  so  doth  Freitagius  noc,  med,  cap,  74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus  cap. 
5,  and  so  much  Sigismundus  Schereczius  cap.  9.  de  hirco  nocturne,  proves  at 
largpe.     ^  Unchast  women  by  the  help  of  these  rvitches,  the  divels  kitchen 
maids,  have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried  back  again  by 
a  phantasm,  flying  in  the  air,  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat,     I  have  Aearcf  (saith 
he)  divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried  on  a  goats  back  to  their 
sweet  hearts,  many  miles  in  a  night.     Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats, 
which  most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  meerly  effected 
by  natural  causes;  as,  by  mans  blood  chimically  prepared,  which  much  avails, 
saith  Emestus  Burgranius,  in  Lucemd  vita  et  mortis  Indice,  ad  amorem  con- 
ciliandum  et  odium,  (so  huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  farmers 
their  puUen)  'tis  an  excellent  philter,  as  he  holds ;  sed  vulgo  prodere  grande 
nefas,  but  not  fit  to  be  made  common  :  and  so  be  mala  insana,  mandrake 
roots,  mandrake  '  apples,  pretious  stones,  dead  mens  cloaths,  candles,  mala 
bacchica,  pants  porcinus,  Hippomanes,  a  certain  hair  in  a  y  wolfs  tail.  Sec,  of 
which   Rhasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,   Rubeus,   Mizaldus,   Albertus, 
treate  :  a  swallows  heart,  dust  of  a  doves  heart,  multum  valent  lingua  vipe- 
rarum,  cerebella  asinorum,  tela  equina,  palliola  quibus  infantes  obvoluti 
nascuntur,  funis  strangulati  hominis,  lapis  de  nido  aquila,  ^c.     See  more 

'EtindetotiufaieplMopiuDfi»«re,IUamcolere.        •  AoukgramuD,  vulgo  Afau.        *  Innneato  mmpta 
tamshm  et  Mdes,  &C.  *  Apotog.  Qood  Pndf  ntlHiun  iriduam  dltem  et  yrovoUorto  «t«a«  fenntnam  ctm- 

taMaSbat  In  aaioreiD  mi  peUexMet.  '  ffillopaeado,  Tom.  S.  *  lapiidlcir  ■mHeree  opeiA  vtpefl- 

camin,  dlaboU  eoqneran,  anuitoree  nios  ad  m  oocta  docaiit  et  uduauit,  mSntetwio  hircl  in  aCrc  volant  it  i 
muHoa  Dovl  qui  boc  iaaai  sunt,  &c.  *  Mandrake  apfdea,  Lemnioa  lib.  herb.  bib.  c.  3.  TOi'wUcb 

read  PUn.  lit>  8.  cap.  22.  et  Ub.  13.  c.  25.  et  Qointilianam  lib.  7. 
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in  Sckenkius  observat.  medicinal,  lib.  4.  jfc.  which  are  as  forcible,  and  of 
as  much  vertue,  as  that  fountain  Salmacis  in  '  Vitruyius,  Ovid,  Stn^,  that 
made  all  such  mad  for  love  that  drank  of  it ;  or  that  hot  bath  at  *  Aix 
in  Germany,  vrherein  Cupid  once  dipt  his  arrows,  which  ever  since  hath 
a  peculiar  vertue  to  make  lovers  all  that  wash  in  it.  But  hear  the  poets  own 
description  of  it : 

Vodt  hic  fervor  aqnlt  tcni  emmpenttbiii  ndA  ?     I       Inaolt,  et  hsec  pharetrae  tint  monumenU  mtm. 

Tela  olim  hlc  ludena  Ignea  tinxft  Amor }  I    Ex  lllo  ferret,  raniaque  h!c  mergitur  hospes, 

Et  gaodeiu  stridore  noro,  Ferretc  perennet,  |       Cul  non  titUlet  pectora  blandaa  Amor. 

These  above-named  remedies  have,  happily,  as  much  power  as  that  bath  of 
Aix,  or  Venus  inchanted  girdle ;  in  which,  saith  **  Natales  Comes,  love-toyes 
and  dalUancey pleasantness y  sweetness,  perswasionSy  subtiliies,  gentle  speeches 
and  all  witchcraft  to  enforce  love,  was  contained.  Read  more  of  these  in 
Agrippa  de  occult.  Philos.  lib.  1.  cap.  50  et  45.  Malleus  malefic,  part.  1. 
qu(Bst.  7.  Delrio  torn.  2.  quasi.  3.  lib.  3.  Wierus,  Pomponatius,  cap.  8.  de 
tncantat.     Ficinus  lib.  13.     Theol.  Plat.  Calcagninus,  Sfc. 

MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptomes  or  signs  of  Love- Melancholy :  in  Body, 
Mindc ;  good,  bad,  Sfc. 
Symptomes  are  either  of  body  or  minde :  of  body ;  paleness,  leanness, 
driness,  &c.  ^  Pallidus  omnis  amans,  color  hic  est  aptus  amanti,  as  the 
poet  describes  lovers :  fecit  amor  maciem,  love  causeth  leanness.  ^  Avicenna 
de  Ilishi  c.  33.  makes  hollow  eys,  driness,  symptomes  of  this  disease,  to  go 
smiling  to  themselves,  or  acting  as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delectable  ob- 
ject, y^llenola.  lib.  2.  observat.  cap.  7.  Laurentius  cop.  10.  ^lianus  Mon- 
taltus  de  Her.  amore.     Langius  epist.  24.  lib.  1 .  epist.  med.  deliver  as  much ; 

corpus  exsangue  pallet,  corpus  gracile,  oculi  cavi,  lean,  pale ; ut 

nudis  qui  pressit  calcibus  anguem,  hollow  ey'd,  their  eys  are  hidden  in  their 
heads;  '  Tenerque  nitidi corporis  cecidit  decor;  They  pine  away,  and  look  ill 
with  waking,  cares,  sighs, 

Et  qui  tenebant  algna  Phoebee  facia 
Oculi,  nihil  gentile  nee  patrium  micant. 

With  groans,  griefs,  sadness,  dulness, 

f  Nulla  jam  Cereria  aubit 

Cura  aut  salutia, 

want  of  appetite,  &c.  A  reason  of  all  this,  ^  Jason  Pratensis  gives ;  because 
of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits,  the  liver  doth  not  perform  his  part,  nor 
turns  the  aliment  into  bloud  as  it  ought;  and  for  that  cause,  the  members 
are  weak  for  want  of  sustenance  ;  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  hearbs  of 
my  garden  do  this  month  of  May,  for  want  of  rain.  The  green  sickness, 
therefore,  oilen  happeneth  to  Yong  women ;  a  cachexia  or  an  evil  habit  to 
men ;  besides  their  ordinary  sighs,  complaints  and  lamentations,  which  are 

too  firequent.     As  drops  from  a  still, ut  occluso  stillat  ab  igne  liquor, 

doth  Cupids  fire  provoke  tears  from  a  true  lovers  eys, 

k  The  mighty  Mars  did  oft  for  Venus  shreek,         I  >  ignis  distlllat  in  undas, 

Priyily  moistning  his  horrid  cheek  Testis  erit  largus  qui  rlgat  ora  liquor, 

With  womanish  tears, | 

with  manv  such  like  passions.  When  Chariclea  was  enamored  on  Theagines, 
as  JHeliodorus  sets  her  out,  she  was  hay  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew  not 

■  Lib.  11.  c.  8.  Venere  implicat  eos,  qui  ex  eo  bibunt.    Idem  Ov.  Met.  4.    Strabo.  Geog.  I.  U.       •  Lod 
Gtticdardini's  descript.  Oer.  in  Aquisgrano.  ^  Baltheus  Veneris,  in  quo  suavitas,  et  dnlcia  coUoqula* 

benevoleotise,  et  blanditlffi,  suasioues,  fraudes  et  Teneficia  includebantur.  «  Ovid.  Facit  hunc  amor 

Ipse  colorem.  Met.  4.  '  Signa  ejus  sunt  profunditaa  oculorum,  priratio  lachijmarum,  suspiria,  UBpe 

ndent  albi,  ac  si  quid  delectabile  viderent,  aut  audirent.  •  Seneca  Hip.  '  Seneca  Hip.  t  De 

morbia  cerebri  de  erot.  amore.  Ob  spirituum  distractionem  hepar  officio  suo  non  fUngitur,  nee  verUt  ali- 
mentum  in  sanguinem,  ut  debeat.  Ergo  membra  debilia,  et  penuria  alibiUs  sued  marcescunt,  squiUentque 
ut  herbs  in  horto  meo  hoc  menae  Maio  Zeriacte,  ob  Imbrium  defectum.  ^  Fmeff  Queen  1.  8.  cant.  11 . 

*  Amator.  Emblem.  8.  J  Lib.  4.  Anlmo  errat,  et  qiiidris  obvium  loquitur,  vigUias  absque  caussi  sOa- 

tinet,  et  succum  corporis  subito  amisit. 
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what ;  sighed  to  herself  ^  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden ;  and 
when  she  was  besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  ^pallor  deformis,  marcentes  oculi,' 
Sfc,  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eys,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  &c. 
Eurialus,  m  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucretia  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other 
grieyances,  tu  mihi  et  somni  et  cibi  usum  abstulisti,  thou  hast  tsJ^en  my 
stomack  and  my  sleep  from  me.     So  he  describes  it  aright ; 

>  His  sleepr  his  meat,  his  drink,  to  him  bereft,  I         His  hew  pale  and  aslien  to  unfold, 

Thatle«nhewazeth,  anddry  asaihaft,  I         And  solitary  he  was  erer  alone. 

Hi*  eys  boUow  and  grisly  to  behold,  |        And  waking  all  the  night,  making  mone. 

Theocritus  Edyl,  2.  makes  a  iair  maid  of  Celphos  in  love  with  a  yong  man 
of  Minda,  confess  as  much ; 


Ut  Tidl  ut  insanil,  nt  animus  mihi  male  affectus  est, 
Misera  mihi  forma  tabescebat,  neqoe  amplios  pom- 
pom 
UUam  corabam,  ant  quando  domnm  redieram 
No  sooner  seen  I  had,  bat  mad  I  was. 
My  beauty  fUl'd,  and  I  no  more  did  care 
For  any  pomp ;  I  knew  not  where  I  was. 


Nori,  sed  me  ardens  quldam  morbus  consumebat. 
DecnArai  in  lecto  dies  deoem,  et  noctes  deoem, 
Detuebant  capite  capllll,  ipsaque  sola  reliqua 
Ossa  et  cutis. 

But  sick  I  was,  and  evil  I  dkl  fue$ 

I  lay  upon  my  bed  ten  dayes  and  nights, 

A  sceleton  I  was  in  all  mens  sights. 


All  these  passions  are  well  expressed,  by  ^  that  heroical  poet,  in  the  person  of 
Dido; 

At  non  infeUz  animi  Phomissa,  nee  unquam  I  Unhappy  Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all, 

Solritur  in  somnoo,  ocullsque  ac  pect<»e  amores  I  But  Ues  awake,  and  takes  no  rest : 

Acdplt}  ingeminant  curs,  mrsusque  resurgeps  I  And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  grief, 

SsTit  amor,  &c. |  And  raging  love  torments  her  breast. 

Accius  Sanazarius  Eyloga  2.  de  Galaied,  in  the  same  manner,  fains  his 
Lycoris  ^  tormenting  her  self  for  want  of  sleep ;  sighing,  sobbing,  and  lament- 
ing ;  and  Eustathius  in  his  Ismenias,  much  troubled,  and  ^panting  at  heart,  at 
the  sight  of  his  mistress  j  he  could  not  sleep ;  his  bed  was  thorns,  p  All  make 
leanness,  want  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep,  ordinary  symptomes ;  and  by  that 
means  they  are  brought  often  so  low,  so  much  altered,  and  changed,  that  as 
^  he  jested  in  the  comoedy,  one  can  scarce  know  them  to  be  the  same  men. 

Attenuant  juvenum  vlgilatc  corpora  noctes, 
Curaque,  et  immenso  qui  fit  amore  dolor. 

Many  such  symptomes  there  are  of  the  body,  to  discern  lovers  by ; '  quis 

enim  bene  celet  amorem  ?  Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  6.  27.  carry 
fire  in  his  bosome  and  not  bum  ?  it  will  hardly  be  hid,  though  they  do  aU 
they  can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out,  plus  quam  mille  notis — it  may  be  described, 
'  Quoque  magis  tegitur,  tectus  magis  mstuat  ignis.  Twas  Antiphanes  the 
comoedians  observation  of  old,  love  and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed, 
celare  alia  possis,  h<BC  prater  duo,  vini  potum,  S^c.  words,  looks,  gestures, 
all  will  betray  them  :  but  two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed  by  the 
pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for 
Stratonice  his  mother-in-law,  and  would  not  confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause 
of  his  disease,  Erasistratus  the  physician  found  him,  by  his  pulse  and  counte- 
nance to  be  in  love  with  her,  *  because,  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or 
was  named,  his  pulse  varied,  and  he  blushed  besides.  In  this  very  sort,  was 
the  love  of  Callicles  the  son  of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panaceeus  the  physi- 
cian, as  you  may  read  the  story  at  large  in  "  Aristsenetus.  By  the  same 
signs,  Galen  brags,  that  he  found  out  Justa,  Boethius  the  consuls  wife,  to 
dote  on  Pylades  Uie  player :  because  at  his  name,  still,  she  both  altered  pulse 
and  countenance,  as  "^  Folyarchus  did  at  the  name  of  Argenis.  Franciscus 
Valesius,  I.  3.  controv.  13.  med.  contr.  denies  there  is  any  such  pulsus 
amatorius ;  or,  that  love  may  be  so  discerned ;  but  Avicenna  confirms  this 
of  Galen,  out  of  his  experience,  lib.  3.  Fen,  1.  and  Gordonius,  cap.  20. 


^Apulelns.  'Chaucer  in  the  Knighto  tale.  «Virg.  iEn.4.  ■  Dum  vaga  passim  sidera  ftalgent, 
rnmerat  longas  tetrlcus  horas,  et  soUictto  nixus  cubito  susplrando  viscera  rumpit.  *  Saliebat  crebro  tre- 
pldmn  oor  ad  aspectum  Ismenes.  r  Gordonius,  c.  20.    Amittunt  sepe  cibum,  potum,  et  maceratur  inde 


toivm  corpus.  <  Ter.  Eunuch.  Dii  boni,  quid  hoc  est,  adeone  homines  rautari  ex  amore,  ut  non 
•undemtsse!  'Ovid.  •Ovid.Met,4.  *  Ad  ciins  nomen  rubebat,  et  ad  aspectum  pulsus  i 
Plutar.       ■Epist.lS.       *Barck.  lib.  1.    Oculi  medico  tremore  errabant.  Hh  L    OOQiC 

igi  ize      y  g 
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"^  Their  pulse,  he  miUk,  is  inardituite  and  sw\ft,  tfshe^by,  whom  he  Iwes. 
Langius  epist,  24.  lib.  1.  WMd,  epist.  NeviBanua  lib,  4.  nmmer,  60.  syl.  wup^ 
tiaUs  ;  Valetcutde  Taranta,  Guiaxteriuft,  tract  16.  Valleriola  sets  dowa  this 
for  a  gymptome ;  *  Difference  o/pulssi^  negleci  of  business^  want  ofsieepy  often 
sighs,  blushingSy  when  there  is  any  speech  of  their  mistresSy  are  manifest  sij^ns. 
But  amongst  the  rest,  Josephus  Sirothtus  that  PobaiaQy  in  the  fift  book  cap, 
17.  of  his  doctrine  of  pulses,  holds,  that  this,  and  all  other  passions  of  the 
minde,  may  be  discovered  bv  the  pulse.  ^  And  \f  you  will  hnow,  satth  he, 
whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their  arteries,  Si'c,  And 
in  his  fourth  book,  14  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this  particular  love  pulse ;  '  Love 
fnakes  an  unequall  pulse,  ^c,  he  gives  instance  of  a  gentlewoman,  *  a  patient 
of  his,  whom  by  this  means,  he  found  to  be  much  enamored,  and  with  whom ; 
he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his  name  came  whom  he  sus- 
pected, ^  her  pulse  began  to  vary,  and  to  beat  swtfter,  and  so  by  often  feeling 
her  pulse,  he  perceived  what  the  matter  was.  Apollonius  Argonaut,  lib,  4. 
poetically  setUng  down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to 
blush  at  one  anothers  sight,  and  at  the  first  they  were  not  able  to  speak. 


Tremo,  horreoqne,  poitquam  aspexl  lumc ; 

Pheedria  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais;  others  sweat,  blow  short.  Crura 

tremunt  ac  poplites, are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like 

occasion,  cor  proximum  ori,  saith  ^  Aristeenetus,  their  heart  at  their  mouth, 
leaps,  these  burn  and  freeze,  (for  love  is  fire,  ice,  hot,  cold,  itch,  feaver, 
frenzy,  plurisj,  what  not)  they  look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their 
first  congress ;  and  sometimes  through  violent  agitation  of  spirits,  bleed  at  nose, 
or  when  she  is  talked  of:  which  very  sign  ^  Eustathius  malces  an  argument  of 
Ismenes  affection  ;  that  when  she  met  her  sweet-heart  by  chance,  she  changed 
her  countenance,  to  a  maiden-blush.  Tis  a  common  thing  amongst  lovers, 
as  ^Amulphus  that  merry-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a  facete 
epigram  of  his : 

Altotio  tedet  tibi  <Ut  NsponM  rnboriL  I     Thdr  Auset  answer,  and  by  bhiabing  My» 

Et  tener  affectom  prodit  utrique  pudor,  &c.         |        How  boUi  affected  are»  they  do  bewray. 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptomes  as  appear,  when 
they  are  both  present ;  all  their  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious 
gestures  will  bewray  them ;  they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they 
will  be  still  kissing,  s  Stratocles  the  physician  upon  his  weddmg  day,  when 
he  was  at  dinner.  Nihil  prius  sorbillavit,  quam  tria  basia  puelfiB  pangeret, 
could  not  eat  his  meat  for  kissing  the  bride,  &c.  First  a  word,  and  then  a 
kiss ;  then  some  other  complement,  and  then  a  kiss ;  then  an  idle  question, 
then  a  kiss ;  and  when  he  hath  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing 
and  colling  are  never  out  of  season :  **  Hoc  non  deficit,  incipitque  semper, 
'tis  never  at  an  end;  ^another  kiss,  and  then  another,  another,  and 
another,  &c. 

—  hwc  ades  O  Thelayra Corae  kiaa  roe  Corinna  I 

J  Centum  basia  ccotlet. 
Centum  basia  milUes* 
MlUe  basia  milUes, 
Et  tot  mmia  mllUea, 
Qnot  gutt»  Siculo  marl, 
Quot  saot  sidera  coelo, 

As  Catullus  to  Leslna. 

*  Polflos  eonim  veloz  et  tnordinatoSf  si  molter  quam  amat  ftarte  transeat.  'Signasontcessatioab 

oianl  opere  Insncto,  priratio  somni,  susplrla  crd>ra,  rubor  cum  rit  sermo  de  re  amati,  et  commotio  pulsfts. 
y  Si  noacere  ris  an  homines  siispecU  tales  sint,  tansito  eoram  arterlas.  ■  Amor  Ikcit  inequales  inonli. 

■fltos.  •  In  DoblUs  a^wdiim  uxors  qnom  snbolfoGerem  aduheril  amove  ftdise  ooncptam  et  qaam  ma- 

ritas,*c.  ^CiKpitlllleo  pulsus  Tariari«ttericelerias,et  sic  ivraal.  <  Enmdi.  act.  2.  se.  3. 

<  Bptot.  7.  lib.  2.  Teoer  sudor  et  crsbcr  anhelltas,  palpttatio  oonlls,  ftc.  •lib.  1.  'Lezoviepsia  aais. 
€Qp«».        iTbeodora^^odrowusAmarantodlid.    GaoUao  Interpict.         ^  PMavn.  Catal.         *  Sad  ma 


IsUs  purpnrels  feoia, 
IstisturgiduUsIabris, 
Ocelllsque  loquaculis, 
Figam  contlnuo  impetu ; 
O  formosa  Neera. 


. ,    «    '  ^^"^  *  *■*•  *■*»•>**■»  postque  oanm  et  unum  et  ujhud,  darl  rogabo.    Ixrcfagns  4 
i  Jo.  Secundus  bas.  7. 
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D»  ndkl  bMlft  milWf  ddade  ctatvm,  I  >  Ant  gb*  mi  bundftid, 

Ddn  mille  altera,  d*  wcunda  centam,  I  Then  a  thousand,  then  another  » 

Dein  QMiae  altera  mlUa,  daliide  ccntam.  I  Handred,  then  unto  the  other 

I  Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more,  ftc. 

Till  you  equall  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.  So  Venus  did  by  her  Adonis ; 
the  Moon  with  Endymion ;  they  are  still  dallying  and  collmg,  as  so  many 
doves:  Columbatimgue  lahra  conserentes  labiis;  and  that  with  alacrity  and 
courage; 

'  AiBignnt  avlde  corpnt,  jongnntque  sallyas 
Oris,  el  insplrant  prensaates  deotttras  ora. 

Tarn  impresso  ore  ut  vix  inde  lalMra  detrahant^  eemice  reclinaiay  a$ 
Lamprias  in  Lueian  kissed  Thais;  Philippus  herein  AristttnetnSy  timore 
lymphato  tarn  furiose  adheesit,  ut  vix  lahra  solvere  esset^  totumque  os  mihi 
contrivit;  ^Aretines  Lucretia,  by  a  suiter  of  hers  ¥ras  so  saluted;  Kod  'tis  their 
ordinary  fashion. 

deatea  llhidant  sttpe  labelUB, 

Atqoe  premont  arete  adSgentes  oacola 

They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves ;  they  will  be  still  not  only  joyning 
hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  Sec.  diving  into  their 
bosomes,  and  that  libenter,  el  cum  defectaiioney  as  PPhilostratus  confesseth 
to  his  mistress ;  and  Lamprias  in  Lueian,  Mammillaspremens,  per  sinum  clam 
dextrdy  Sfc.  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes :  as  the 
old  man  in  the  ^  comoedy  well  observed  of  his  son,  Non  ego  te  videbam 
manum  huic  puellce  in  sinum  inserere  ?  Did  not  I  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into 
her  bosome  ?  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks.  ''Juno  in  Lueian  Deorum,  Tom, 
3.  dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion, "  Ae  looked  so  attentively  on  her^  and 
sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her  company  y  and  when  I  drank  by  chance 
and  gave  Ganymede  the  cup^  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup 
that  I  drank  ofy  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and  would  kiss  the  cup, 
and  then  look  steddily  on  me,  and  sometimes  sighy  and  then  again  smile. 
If  it  be  so  they  cannot  come  neer  to  dally,  have  that  opportunity,  fiimiliarity,  or 
acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together ;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence,  their  eye 
will  bewray  them :  Ubi  amor  ibi  oculusy  as  the  common  saymg  is,  where  I  look 
I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love ;  but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks* 

Alter  In  alterlus  iactantea  hnnina  Toltos, 
Qoaerebant  tadti  noster  ubl  esset  amor. 

They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love ;  they  will  impregnare  eam  ipsis  oculiSy 
deflowre  her  with  their  eys ;  be  still  gazing,  staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling, 
glancing  at  her,  as  *  Apollo  on  Leucothoe,  the  Moon  on  her  *  Endymion, 
when  she  stood  still  in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed. 
They  must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  they 
can  see  her ;  she  is  anima  auriga,  as  Anacreon  calls  her ;  they  cannot  go  by 
her  door  or  window,  but  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eys  to  it; 
though  she  be  not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and  look 
beck  to  it.  Aristeenetus  of  ^Exithemus,  Lueian  in  his  Imagm.  of  himself, 
and  Tatius  of  Clitiphon  say  as  much ;  I  He  oculos  de  Leucippe  ^nunquam 
dejidebat ;  and  many  lovers  confess,  when  they  came  in  their  mistress  pre*- 
sence,  they  could  not  hold  off  their  eys,  but  looked  wisUy  and  steddily  on 
her.  inconmvo  aspectUy  with  much  eagerness  and  greediness,  as  if  they  would 
look  thorow,  or  should  never  have  enough  sight  of  her.  — '^Jixis  ardens  ob- 
tutibus  i€eret ;  So  she  will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eys,  nay  drink  him 
up,  devour  him,  swallow  him,  as  Martials  Mamurra  is  remembred  to  have  done: 

^TVanalatedorfanltatedbTM.B.  Jonsoii»ODrarchpoetlnhisU9Ep.  iLacret.1.4.  •LodaD. 

dial.  Toni.4.  Meret.  sedetaperlenteSfftc.  "Eplat.  16.  •  Dedocto  ore  tongo  me  baslo  demnltet. 

F In  deltctts  mammas  toaa  tugOk  &e.  ^Tnent.  rToBii.4.Mcret.dlal.  •Attenteadeoin  OMecsperit, 
et  fnterdnm  fngtmtocebat,  et  ladirymabatm*.    Et  si  qnando  Mbena,  Src.  *  Qniqne  omnia  cemere  debea 

LcocothAen  spectas  et  rfrfflim  fgla  In  miA  qmm  moado  deteaocakis.  Orld.  Met.  4.  "  Lodan,  Tom.  S. 

QoolleaadCariamfeniscQrmmitotls,etdeiuperasp«etaa.  «  Ex  quo  te  primvm  vldi,  Pythla,  alio  ocnloa 
irertetemmMt.       -lib.  4.  Digitized  by  i^OOglC 
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Inspexit  molles  pueros,  oculisque  comedit,  Sfc.  There  is  a  pleasant  story,  to 
this  purpose,  in  Navigat,  Vertom.  lib.  3.  cap,  5.  The  Sultan  of  Sanas  wife 
in  Arabia,  because  Vertomannus  was  fair  and  white  could  not  look  off  him, 
from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  she  could  not  desist ;  she  made  him  one  day 
come  into  her  chamber,  et  gem%n<B  hora  spatio  intuehatur^  nan  a  me  unquam 
aciem  oculbrum  avertebat,  me  observans  veluti  Cupidinem  qtiendam,  for  two 
hours  space  she  still  g-azed  on  him.  A  yong  man  in  '  Lucian  fell  in  love  with 
Venus  picture,  he  came  every  morning  to  her  temple,  and  there  continued  all 
day  long,  7  from  sun-rising  to  sun-set,  unwilling  to  go  home  at  night,  sitting 
over  against  the  goddess  picture,  he  did  continually  look  upon  her,  and  mutter 
to  himself  I  know  not  what,  l^so  be  they  cannot  see  them  whom  they  love, 
they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about  their  mistress  doors,  taking  all 
opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  'Longus  Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  two 
lovers,  were  still  hovering  at  one  anothers  gates ;  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be 
in  her  company,  to  hunt  in  summer,  and  catch  birds  in  the  frost,  about  her 
fathers  house  in  the  winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and  he  her.  ^A  kings 
palace  was  not  so  diligently  attended,  saith  Aretines  Lucretia,  as  my  house 
was  when  I  lay  in  Rome,  the  porch  and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking 
or  riding,  on  set  purpose  to  see  me ;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window,  as 
they  passed  by ;  they  could  not  choose  but  look  back  to  my  house  when  they 
were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or  take  some  impertinent  occasion 
to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might  look  out  and  observe  them.  *Tis  so  in  other 
places ;  'tis  common  to  every  lover ;  'tis  all  his  felicity  to  be  with  her,  to  talk 
with  her,  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  will  walk  ^ seven  or  eight 
times  a  day,  through  the  street  where  she  dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  errands 
to  see  her  ;  plotting  still  where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her : 

«  Leretque  lub  nocte  nuunl 
CompMitftrepetuntar  horft. 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every  hour  as  long  as 
a  day,  ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her  again.  **  Tempora  si  numeres, 
bene  qua  numeramus  amantes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so 
too,  £t  hngum  formosa  vale,  farewell  sweet- heart,  vale  charissima  Argnis, 
SfC.  Farewell  my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewell.  And  though 
he  is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that  very  shortly,  perchance  to-morrow, 
yet  loath  to  depart,  he'l  take  his  leave  again,  and  again,  and  then  come  back 
again,  look  after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  off.  Now  gone,  he 
tfinks  it  long  till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him ;  the  clocks  are  surely  set  back, 
the  hour's  past. 

•  HoaplU  Demophoon  tua  te  Rodophela  PhlUis, 
Ultra  promlasum  tempos  abesM  queror  j 

she  looks  out  at  window  still,  to  see  whether  he  come;  ^and  by  report, 
Phillis  went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoon 
were  approaching;  and  sTroilus  to  the  city  gates,  to  look  for  his  Cressid. 
She  is  ill  at  ease,  and  sick  till  she  see  him  again  ;  peevish  in  the  mean  time, 
discontent,  heavy,  sad,  and  why  comes  he  not?  where  is  he?  why  breaks  he 
promise?  why  tarries  he  so  long?  sure  he  is  not  well;  sure  he  hath  some 
mischance ;  sure  he  forgets  himself  and  me ;  with  infinite  such.  And  then 
confident  again,  up  she  gets,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  enquires,  barkens, 
kens,  every  man  afar  off  is  sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street,  now  he  is 
there,  that's  he,  male  Aurora,  male  Soli  dicit,  dejeratque,  Sfc,  the  longest 
day  that  ever  was ;  so  she  raves, restless  and  impatient;  for  Amor  nonpatitur 

*  Dial,  amonim.  f  Ad  occaflum  eoUs  aegre  domum  rediens,  atqoe  tottun  diem  ex  adverao  DeaD  sedens 

recto,  in  Ipsam  perpetuo  oculonim  ictus  dtrexit,  &c.  *  Lib.  8.         •  Regum  palatiam  non  tarn  dlligenti 

CQstodiA  septum  ftiit,  ac  ledes  mcas  stipabant  M,  ^  Uno  et  eodem  die  sexties  Tel  sepUes  ambulant  per 
candem  plateam,  ut  vol  imlco  amicse  su»  fniantur  aapectu.  Ub.  8.  Theat.  mundi.     .      «  Sor.  «>  O^id. 

"  Ovid.       'Hygfnus.  (ab.  69.    Eo  die  dicltur  nonies  ad  Uttus  currbse.       k  Chaucer. 
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moras,  love  brooks  no  delay es;  the  time's  quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her 
company,  the  miles  short,  the  way  pleasant,  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes 
to  her  house,  heat  or  cold,  though  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not, 
wet  or  dry,  'tis  all  one,  wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not,  at  least,  for 
it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and  much  more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity, 
and  for  his  mistress  sweet  sake ;  let  the  burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes 
it  light.  ^  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone,  be- 
cause he  loved  her.  None  so  merry,  if  he  may  happily  enjoy  her  company  ; 
he  is  in  heaven  for  the  time ;  and  if  he  may  not,  dejected  in  an  instant,  soli- 
tary, silent,  he  departs  weeping,  lamenting,  sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptomes  of  the  minde  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite ;  and  so 
diverse,  that  no  art  can  comprehend  them  ;  though  they  be  merry  sometimes, 
.  and  rapt  beyond  themselves  for  joy,  yet  most  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  tor- 
ture, an  hell,  a  bitter  sweet  passion  at  last;  ^Amor  melle  etfelle  est  facun- 
dissimus,  gustum  dat  dulcem  et  amarum.  'Tis  suavis  amaricieSy  dolentia 
delectabiiiSy  hilare  tormentum ; 

J  Et  me  melle  beuit  snarloni, 
Et  me  feUe  necant  amariora ; 

Like  a  summer  fly  or  Sphines  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all  colours, 

Qu«  ad  SoUa  radios  conreree  aarese  erant, 
Advemia  nubea  cnnilen,  quale  Jubar  Iridis, 

fair,  fowle,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part,  irksome  and  bad.  For 
in  a  word,  the  Spanish  inauisition  is  not  comparable  to  it;  a  torment  and 
^  execution  it  is,  as  he  cals  it  in  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  Are,  and  what 
not  ?  *  From  it,  saith  Austin,  arise  biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sor- 
rotos,  fears,  suspitions,  discontents,  contentions,  discords,  wars,  treacheries, 
enmities, flattery ,  cosening,  riot,  lust,  impudence,  cruelty,  knavery,  ^c. 

■ dolor,  querelv,  I  Aut  d  triste  magis  potest  quid  eue, 

LamenUtlo,  lachryme  perennea,  Hof  tn  daa  comltes,  Neeera,  vltc. 

Languor,  anxfetaa,  amaritudo :  | 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptomes,  as  the  poet 
repeats  them. 

■  In  amore  hsec  Innint  vitia, 

pidonea,  inlmidtis,  audacin, 
n,  pax  ramun,  &c. 


•  Insomnia,  aemmna,  error,  terror,  et  fbga, 
Ezcogitantia,  exoon  Immodestia, 
Fetolantia,  copidltaa,  et  malerolentla ; 
Inhnret  etiam  arlditaa,  desidia,  iiOurIa, 
Ino|^  contnmellaet  dtspendlom,  &c. 


In  lore  these  vices  are;  sospfdons. 
Peace,  war,  and  Impudence,  detractions. 
Dreams,  cares,  and  errors,  terrors  and  affirichts. 
Immodest  pranks,  dertces,  sleights  and  flights. 
Heart-burnings,  wants,  neglects  j  desire  of  wrong. 
Loss  continual,  expence  and  hurt  among. 


Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptomes ;  but  fear  and  sor- 
row may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though  Hercules  de  Saxonid 
cap,  3.  Tract,  de  melanch,  will  exclude  fear  from  Love-Melancholy,  yet  I 
am  otherwise  perswaded.  p  Res  est  solliciti  plena  timoris  amor.  Tis  full  of 
fear,  anxiety,  doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspition,  it  turns  a  man  into  a  wo- 
man, which  made  Hesiod  (belike)  put  Fear  and  Paleness  Venus  daughters : 

Marti  dypeos  atque  anna  secant! 
Alma  Venus  peperit  Pallorem,  nnaque  TImorem : 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover,  they  are  apt  to 
mistake,  amplifie,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  fuU  of  hope  and  confldence, 
and  then  again  very  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  or  entertain  any  good  news. 
The  comical  Poet  hath  prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  uie  rest  in  a 
<i  dialogue  betwixt  Mitio  and  .£schines,  a  gentle  father  and  a  love-sick  son. 
M.  Be  of  good  ckear,  my  son,  thou  shalt  have  her  to  uj\fe.  M.  Ah  father, 
do  you  mock  me  now?     M.    /  mock  thee,  why  ?     JE.    That  which  I  so 

kGen.29.90.       *  Plantos  Cistd.       i  Stohsus  •  Gtsmo.       ^  pintus.  Credo  eso  ad  homfails  camlfldnam 
aaoram  Inventum  aase.  '  De  drltat.  lib.  22.  cap.  20.    Sz  eo  oriuntnr  roordaces  curse,  ueiluiballoBes, 

mttrofcs,  formldlnes.  ioaMiAgandla,diaeordlae,  Utes,  beilm  iMldto,  tracmidisB,  inlmidti«,  iUfads.  adulatfo, 
frans,  fturtnm,  DeqnMa,  hnpidcntia.  -MaraUus.Ll.  -Ter.  Eunuch.  •  Plaatus  Mercat.  ^^' 
4  Addph.  Act.  4.  seen.  b.  M .  Bono  antano  es,  duces  uzorem  banc,  iEschlnea.  JB.  Hem,  pater,  num  tu  India 
me  none?    lf.:Bgone  te,  qnamobmn?    JE.  Quod  tam  misere  cupio,  ftc.  Digitized  by  La OOQlC 
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earnestly  desire^  I  more  suspect  and  fear.  M.  Oet  you  home,  and  send/or 
her  to  be  your  wife.  JE,  Whaty  now,  a  w\fe  ?  nowy  fcUKer  I  {fc.  These 
dottbto,  anxieties,  mspitionsy  are  the  least  part  of  their  tormenU;  they  break, 
manjr  times,  from  passioiiB  to  actions ;  sp^  fair  and  flatter ;  now  most  ob- 
sequions  and  willing,  by  and  by,  they  are  averse ;  wrangle,  fight,  sweip, 
auufel,  iaugh,  weep :  and  he  that  doth  not  so  by  fits, '  Lucian  holds,  is  not 
tfivou^kf  timiched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  8o  their  actions  and  pas- 
sions aie  intermi]^ ;  but  of  all  other  passions,  sorrow  hatK  the  greatest 
share.  *  Love  to  many  is  bitterness  it  self;  rem  amaram^  Plato  calls  it ;  a 
bitter  potion,  an  agony,  a  plague, 

EripkebMicpwtampeniideinqueniui)  I     O  take  away  this  placne»  this  miachief  from  me, 

Qnn  mlhl  rabrepena  imoa  at  torpor  In  artoa,  1     Which  aa  a  numbneaae  over  aH  my  body, 

Bxpallt  aa  rami  pactoie  lietitlas.  (     Bzpda  myjoyea,  and  makea  my  aool  ao  hcsry. 

Phsedra  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cryed  out, 

*0  Thais,  alloam  esset  mihi  I O  Thais,  would  thoa  hadst  of  these  my  pains  a 

Para  jB^ua  amoris  tecum,  ac  pariter  fleret  ut  part, 

Aot  hoc  clbi  dolerel  Itidon,  ut  mlhi  dolet.  |  Or  aa  it  doth  menow,  ao  it  iroold  make  thte  smart. 

So  had  that  yong  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent; 

«  Jactor,  crudor,  agitor,  stimolor,  i  Ezairimer,  feror,  diatrahor,  deriplOT, 

Versor  in  anMMia  rotA  miser,  )  \3\A  sum,  ibt  non  sum }  ubi  non  sum,  lU  est  animus. 

I  am  vest  and  toss*d,  and  radc't  on  Loraa  wheel ; 
Where  not,  I  am ;  but  wheee  am,  do  not  fiiel. 

The  Moon  in  "  Lucian,  made  her  mone  to  Venus,  tiiat  she  was  ahnost  dead 
for  love,  pereo  equidem  amore^  and  after  a  long  tale,  she  broke  off  abruptly 
and  wept,  ^0  Venusy  thou  knotvest  my  poor  heart,  Charmides  in  *  Lucian, 
was  so  impatient,  that  he  sob*d  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said  he 
would  hang  himself;  /  am  undone,  0  sister  Tryphena,  I  cannot  endure  these 
love  pangs,  what  shall  I  do?  Vos,  O  Dii  Averrunci^  solvite  me  his  curis^ 
O  yee  Gods,  hee  me  from  these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his 
soul,  'Theoeles  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part  of  a  lovers  life  is  fiiU  of  agony, 
anxiety,  fear  and  grief^  complaints,  sighs,  suapitions  and  cares  (high  ho,  my 
heart  is  wo)  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness  ! 

FreouentinR  shady  bowers  In  discontent, 
"*  To  tne  ayr  his  fhdUess  damora  he  wUl  rent  j 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  htcida  intervalla,  pleasant  gales,  or  sudden 
alterations ;  as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or 
that  some  oomforlahle  raeisage  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  the^  tOQ  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  haa  heard  die 
nightingale  iO' the  ^>ring  before  the  ouckow ;  or  as  '  Calisto  was  at  Melebeeas 
presence,  Quis  unquam  hac  martali  vitd  tam  gloriosum  corpus  vidit? 
hmmanitatem  transcendere  videor,  S^c,  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight; 
what  man  ever  enjoyed  such  delight  ?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the 
Gods,  wished,  had,  or  hoped,  of  any  mortal  man.  There  is  no  Imppiness  in 
the  wovM  comparable  to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no  life  to  love,  he  is 
in  paradise. 

•QniamennoTiTitfoelidor?  autmaglahaeeat       I     Who  Itvoa  so  happy  aa  my  aelf>  what  bliss 
Optandum  vitA  dloere  quia  potesit?  |     In  this (mr.llfe,  may  ht  compar'd  to  this  ? 

He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince. 

^  Donee  ^mtas  eram  tibi, 
Persanun  Tlgui  ia|ge  beatior. 

The  Persian  lungs^e  not  so  joviall  as  he4s ;  ^0  festus  dies  hominis,  O  happy 
d»y ;  so  Chotrea  exclaims  when  be  came  from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart,  well 
pleased; 

Nunc  est  profecto  inte^fid  mm  perpeti  me  poasem, 
Ne  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  vita  aliqua  egritudine  j 

>^om«4.diaLaatonim.         ■  Arlatotle  3.  Rhet.  puta  love  theielbie  in  «ha  iraaofUe  port.  Ofid.         »Ter. 
BvBMfa.Act.  l.ac.3.        "Plantos.         ^Tom.S.  ^<8ols quod  poathac  dictnnm-ftMfim.         sTVwi.4. 

dial.raeret.    Trypbcoa,  Amor  aMpef4it,neq«e  maUm  hoc  ampMaasQatiaerepoaaam.  rArialMM*im. 

lib.  2.  eplst.  6.  >  Ooilastfaia,  aot.  1.  Saacti  mi^oK  leMUlTMn  frnnntur.  SI  mlhl  Dens  omnlam  votanim 
oMmaUumsaauaamooBCodatfiMa mafia,  ftc.  »C«t«tbMde  U<iWi.  ^ Hor. ode 0. lib. S.  'Act.S. 
seen.  5.  Eunuch.  Ter.  l      r\r\nli^ 
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He  could  find  in  his  lieart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  lire  longer,  some 
sorrow  or  sickness  should  contaminate  bis  joyes.  A  little  after,  he  was  so 
merrily  set  upon  the  eame  occaston,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 

'  O  popoluci,  eeosifl  ine  thru  bodie  fbrtonatilor  ? 
^h  Nemo  h«r<de  qiJaqnam ;  nam  In  me  Df  1  pUme  potesUtem 

v^^P  Sum  omnem  osteBdcte} 

Isx  possibley  O  my  couatrymen,  for  any  Hving  to  be  so  happy  as  my  self  ? 
No  sure,  it  cannot  be ;  for  the  Gods  hacve  sheared  aU  their  power,  aU  their 
goodnessin  me.     Yet,  by  and  by,  when  this  yoog  gallant  was  oromed  in  his 

wench,  he  laments,  and^^ries,  and  roan  dowA^ri^t.       Oeddi /  am 

undone  : 

Neque  Tirgo  est  luqiaun,  ne^ne  ego,  ^i  e  coaspecta  UUm  amiai  meOb 
Ubi  qosnun,  abi  investigem,  qoem  percnnctery  quam  Iniirtmn  viam  ? 

The  virgin's  gone,  and  I  am  gone ;  she's  gone,  she's  gone,  and  what  shall  I  do  ? 
where  ahall  I  seek  Iw,  where  shall  I  find  her,  whom  shall  I  ask  ?  what  way, 

what  course  shaU  I  uike  ?  what  will  become  of  me  ? ^  vitales  auras  invitus 

agebat ;  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  road  and  desperate ;  ^  utinam  mihi  es- 
set  aiiquid  hie,  quo  nunc  me  prcBcipUem  darem.  'Tis  not  Cheereas  case,  this 
alone,  but  his,  and  his,  and  every  lovers  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news, 
have  bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his 
presence  respect  another  more,  (as  k  Heed  us  observes)  Prefer  another  suiter^ 
speak  more  familiarly  to  him^  or  use  more  kindly  then  himself;  if  by  nod, 
smiley  messagCy  she  ducloseth  herself  to  another y  he  is  instantly  tormentedy 
none  so  dejected  as  he  iSy  utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  ^  In  quern  fortuna  om- 
nia odiorum  suorum  crudelissima  tela  exoneraty «  dead  man,  the  scorn  of  for- 
tune, a  monster  of  fortune,  worse  then  naught,  the  losse  of  a  kingdom  had  been 
less.  •  Aretines  Lucretia  made  very  good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  her  self. 
For  when  I  made  some  of  my  suiters  beleeve  I  would  betake  my  self  to  a 
nunnery  y  they  took  on  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mot  her  y  because  they 
were  for  ever  after  to  want  my  company.  Omnes  labores  leves  fuirCy  all 
other  labour  was  light ;  ^  but  this  might  not  be  endured.  Tut  carendum  q$wd 

erat for  I  cannot  be  without  thy  company  y  mourBfiill  Amyntas,  painfull 

Amyntas,  carefoU  Amyntas  ;  better  a  metropolitan  city  were  sackt,  a  royall 
army  overcome,  an  invincible  armado  sunk,  and  twenty  thousand  kings  should 
perish,  then  her  little  finrar  ake  ;  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her 
ffood.  **  They  would  all  turn  friers  for  iny  sake  (as  she  follows  it),  in  hope, 
by  that  means,  to  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my  confessors,  at  stool- 
ball,  or  at  barly-break  :"  And  so  afterwards ;  when  an  importunate  sui- 
tor came,  ^Jfl  had  bid  my  maid  say,  that  I  was  -not  at  leisure y  not  withiuy 
busyy  could  not  speak  with  hhuy  he  was  instantly  astonished,  and  stood 
like  a  pillar  of  marble  ;  another  went  stvearing,  chafing y  cursing y  foaming. 
^  Ilia  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violentior  irdy  cum  tonat,  ^c,  the  voyce  of  a 
mandrake  had  been  sweeter  musick  ;  but  he  to  whom  I  gave  entertainment y 
was  in  the  Elysi€m  fikldsy  ramshed  for  joycy  quite  beyond  himself,  Tis 
the  generall  humour  of  all  lovers ;  she  is  their  stem,  pole-star,  and^ide. 
^  Deliciumque  animi,  -deliquiumque  sui.  As  a  tuKpant  to  the  «un  (which 
our  herbalists  call  Narcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  admirandus  flos  ad  radios 
solis  se  pandensy  a  glorious  fiower  exposing  it  self ;  ^  but  when  the  sun  sets, 
or  a  tempest  comes,  it  hides  it  self,  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  left, 
(which  Carolus  Gonaaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  in  a  cause  not  unlike,  some- 
times used  for  an  imprese)  so  do  all  inamorates  to  their  mistress  ;  she  is 

<  Act.  5.  seen.  9.  •Mantaen.  ^er.  And.  act.  8.  bo.  4.  s Ltb.  1. de  ooptemn, amoribue.  Slqn^m 
altum  respexerit  arnica  saaylna  et  ftimiUaiiiiB,!!  quern  aUoquata  ftierit,  si  imtu»  nuiitio»  &c»etatim  craqtotor. 
!•  CdbU  in  CceleatinA.  >  Pornodldaac.  dial.  Ital.  Patre  et  matre  ee  aiiigiilta  orboa  ceoeebant,  quod  meo 
cootabernlo  carendum  eaiet.  i  Ter.  Tol  eanndmn  quod  cnt.  ^Sl  respoDmun  eaaet  domloam  occnpa- 
tam  esae  alUaqve  vacaret,  lUe  atatlm  tIz  I&oc  audito  velnt  In  mannor  obiJgnlt^aUi  ao  dmnnare,  &c.  At  cat 
embam.  In  campto  Elyaiia  eaee  Tidebator,  &c.  iMantuan.  •LoBebftoa.  •  Sole  le  ocdUtante^AOt 
tcmpestate  venlente,  atatlm  clauditur  ac  langaeadt.  Digitized  by  LaOOQ l€ 
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their  sun,  their prtmum  mohile,  or  animi  informant ;  this,  "  one  hath  elegantly 
expressed  by  a  Mrindmill,  still  moved  by  the  winde,  which  otherwise  hath  no 
motion  of  it  self.  Sic  tua  ni  spiret  gratia,  truncus  era.  He  is  wholly  animated 
from  her  breath ;  his  soul  hves  in  her  body ;  p  sola  claves  habet  interith  et 
saluiia,  she  keeps  the  keys  of  his  life  ;  his  fortune  ebbes  and  flowes  with||^ 
favour ;  a  gracious  or  baa  aspect  turns  him  up  or  down  ;  Mens  mea  lucesSty 
Lucia,  luce  tud.  Howsoever  his  present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis 
continuate  so  long  as  ^  he  loves ;  he  can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  her ; 
desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his  Cynosure,  Hesperus  and  Vesper,  his  morning 
and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mistress,  his  life,  his  soul,  his  every  thing ; 
dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  his  mouth  ;  his  heart,  eys,  ears,  and  all 
his  thoughts,  are  fiill  of  her.  His  Laura,  his  Victorina,  his  Columbina,  Flavia, 
Flaminia,  Ceelia,  Delia  or  Isabella,  (call  her  how  you  will ;)  she  is  the  sole 
object  of  his  senses,  the  substance  of  his  soul,  nidulus  animce  su(e  ;  he  mag- 
nifies her  above  measure,  totus  in  Hid,  full  of  her,  can  breath  nothing  but 
her.  /  adore  Melibaa,  saith  love-sick  '  Calisto,  /  believe  in  Melib<Ba,  I 
honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melibaa ;  his  soul  was  sowced,  imparadised,  im- 
prisoned in  his  lady.     When  •  Thais  took  her  leave  of  Phcedria, mi  PhtB- 

dria,  et  nunquid  aliud  vis  ?  Sweet  heart  (she  said)  will  you  command  me 
any  further  service  ?  he  readily  replied,  and  gave  this  in  charge. 


egone  quid  Tellm  ? 
DiM  Doctesque  amet  me,  me  defideret, 
Me  somnies,  me  expectet,  me  coglteSf 
Me  tperes,  me  te  oblectes,  mecum  toU  ■!■, 
Mens  fkc  postremo  animus,  quando  ego  mm  tuns. 


Dost  ask  (my  dear)  what  service  I  will  have? 
To  love  me  oay  and  night  is  all  I  crave ; 
To  dream  on  me,  to  expect,  to  think  on  me, 


Depend  and  hope,  still  covet  me  to  see, 
Delight  thy  self  In  me,  be  wboUv  mine. 
For  know,  my  love,  that  I  am  wholly  thine. 


But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say  ;  if  she  affect  once,  she  will  be  his,  settle 
her  love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 

'ilium  absens  absentem 
Auditque  vldetqne 

she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  continually  of  him, 
as  did  Orpheus  on  his  Euridice, 

Te  dulds  ornjnx,  te  solo  in  littore  mecum,  I         On  thee,  sweet  wlfie,  was  all  my  song, 

Te  venlente  die,  te  discedente  canebam.  *  j         Mom,  evening,  and  all  along. 

And  Dido  upon  her  ^neas  ; 

et  qua  me  insomnia  terrent,  I  And  ever  and  anon,  she  thinks  upon  the  man 

MulU  vlri  virtus,  et  plurima  cnrrit  imago.  |  That  was  so  fine,  so  fUr,  so  blith,  so  debonair. 

Clitiphon  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles  Tatius,  complaineth,  how  that  his 
mistress  Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night,  then  in  the  day. 
^  For  all  day  long  he  liad  some  object  or  otiier  to  distract  his  senses ;  but  in 
the  night  all  ran  upon  her:  all  night  long  he  lay  ''awake,  and  could  think 
of  nothing  else  but  her;  he  could  not  get  her  out  of  hisminde;  towards  mom^ 
ing  sleep  took  a  little  pitty  on  him,  he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  dreams 
were  of  her, 

'  te  nocte  sub  Btr&  I  In  the  dark  night  I  speak,  embrace  and  llnde, 


Alloouor,  amplector,  fUsAque  in  imagine  somnl,         I  That  fluUng  joyea  d«ceive  my  cfreftal  minde. 
Gandia  soUldtam  palpant  evanida  mentem.  | 

The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia  :  *  day  and  night  I 
think  of  thee,  I  wish  for  thee,  I  talk  on  thee,  call  on  thee,  look  for  thee^ 
hope  for  thee,  delight  myself  in  thee,  day  and  night  I  love  thee, 

f  Nee  mlhl  vespere 
Surgente  deoedunt  amores. 
Nee  n^idum  Aiglente  Solem  j 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless  thoughts ;  ■  Te  vigilans 

•  Emblem  amat.  18.  f  Calisto  de  MelibaeA.  i  Anima  non  est  ubi  anlmat,  aed  ubi  amat.  '  Coeles. 
tina,  act.  1 .  Credo  hi  Melibseam,  Sec.  •  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  1 .  sc.  3.  •  Virg.  4.  2Bn.  « Inteidiu  ocuU. 
et  anres  occupatn  dlstrahunt  animum,  at  noctu  solus  jactor,  ad  Auroram  acnmus  paulum  mlaertoa,  nee 
tamen  ex  animo  puella  abilt,  aed  omnia  mlhi  de  Leucippe  somnia  erant.  *ToM  hac  nocte  tomnuin 

hisce  oculls  non  vidi.  Ter.  «  Buchanan.  Sylv.  '  JBn.  Silv.  Te  dies,  noctesque  amo,  te  cogito,  te 

deaklero,  te  voco,  te  expecto,  te  spero,  tecum  oblecto  me,  totus  In  te  sum.  y  Hor.  lib.  2.  ode  9. 

"  Petronius. 
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oculiSf  animo  te  nocie  requiro.  Still  I  think  on  thee.  Anima  non  est  ubi 
animate  sed  ubi  amat.     I  live  and  breath  in  thee,  I  wish  for  thee. 

•  O  nireun  qiue  te  poterlt  mlhl  reddere  lucem, 
O  mihi  fdicem  terqoe  quaterque  dion. 

0  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight.     In  the  mean  time,  he  raves 
R>n  her ;  her  sweet  face,  eys,  actions,  gestures,  hands,  feet,  speech,  length, 

bredth,  highth,  depth  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  survaied,  measured, 
and  taken,  by  that  Astrolabe  of  phantasie,  and  that  so  violently  sometimes, 
with  such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong  an  imagina- 
tion, that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her  indeed;  he  talks  with  her,  he  im- 
braceth  her,  Ixion-like  pro  Junone  nubem,  a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said.  Nihil 
prcBter  Leucippen  cerno,  Leucippe  mihi  perpettM  in  oculisy  et  animo  versatur ; 

1  see  and  meditate  of  naught  but  Leucippe.    Be  she  present  or  absent,  all  is  one ; 

b  Et  quamTis  aberat  pladde  pnesentia  formn, 
Qnem  dederat  pneaena  forma,  maneb^  amor. 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  minde, ^harent  infixi 

pectore  vultus :  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog,  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs, 
dogs  in  his  meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink :  his  mistress  is  in  his  eys, 
ears,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  VaJleriola  had  a  merchant,  his  patient,  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  ^Ulricus  Molitor  out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  of  one, 
that  through  vehemency  of  this  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mis- 
tress present  with  hun ;  she  talked  with  him ;  et  commisceri  eum  ed  vigilans 
videbatur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  be  pleasantly  in- 
tended, what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  continual 
sorrow,  suspition,  care,  agony,  (as  commonly  it  is)  still  accompanied,  what:  ap 
intolerable  ^  pain  must  it  be  ? 


Non  tarn  graiHlM 
Oargara  cnlmot,  quot  demerao 
Pectore  cnras  longA  nezas 
Usque  catenA,  vel  que  penitna 
Crndelii  amor  yolnera  mlicet. 


Monnt  Oargarus  hath  not  so  many  items. 
As  lovers  bveat  hath  grlerons  wonods. 
And  Unked  cares,  which  love  com- 
poonds. 


When  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier  of  his,  for  loving 
a  yong  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far  above  his  fortunes, '^ApoUonius  in  pre- 
sence, by  all  means  perswaded  to  let  him  alone ;  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy 
was  a,  most  unspeakable  torment ;  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  like  punish- 
ment ;  as  a  gnat  at  a  candle,  in  a  short  space,  he  would  consume  himself. 
For  love  is  a  perpetual  ^flnx,  angor  animi^  a  warfare,  militat  omnis  amans,  a 
grievous  wound  is  love  still,  and  a  lovers  heart  is  Cupids  quiver,  a  consuming 
'^fire,  ^accede  ad  hunc  ignem,  ^c.  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

i  alltur  et  ctesdt  malom, 
Et  ardet  Intoa,  quails  i^tnso  vapor 
Ezundat  antiQ  — : 

As  ^tna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  then  iEtna,  or  any  material  fire. 

—————  k  Nam  Amor  snpe  Lyparoo 
Vulcano  ardenUorem  flammam  incoidere  solet. 

Vulcans  flames  are  but  smoak  to  this ;  For  fire,  saith  ^Xenophon,  bums  them 
alone  that  stand  neer  it,  or  touch  it;  but  this  fire  of  love  bumeth  and  scorcheth 
afar  off,  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  then  any  material  fire :  ^  Ignis  in 
ignefurit  :  'tis  a  fire  in  a  fire ;  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero  burnt 
Rome,  as  Calisto  i^rgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  mens  bodies  and  goods ; 
but  this  fire  devours  the  soule  it  self,  and  ^ome  soul  is  worth  lOQOOO  bodies, 
No  water  can  quench  this  wild  fire. 

•  TlbnUus  1 . 8.  Bleg.  S.  ^  Ovld.  Fast.  2.  ver.  776.  «  Virc.  iEn.  4.  <  De  PythonlssA,  ^uno,  nee 
Ira  DeCkm  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hoatls,  quantum  tute  potls  anfmls  lUapsus.  Sllius  Ital.  16.  bel.  Punic,  de 
amore.  '  Phlloatratus  vitA  ctfus.    Maximum  tormentnm  quod  ezcogitare.  vel  docere  te  possum  est  ipse 

amor.  s  Ausonlus,  c.  8$.  ^  Et  ceeco  carpltnr  igne }  et  mlhl  sese  oifert  ultro  mens  Ignlp  Amyntas. 

*  Ter.  Eunuch.  J  Sen.  HIppol.  ^  Theocritus  edyl.  3.  Levibus  cor  est  violabile  tells.  ■  Ignis  tangentea 
solum  urit,  at  forma  procul  astaates  inflamm^t.  ■  Nonnlns.  ■  Ki^or  ilia  flamma  quse  consQmlt  uqam 
^imam,  quam  qtat  centum  roillla  corporam. 
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*  Ib  pectui  cBcot  abiorbult  I 


tignet, 
et  qui  nee  aquA  periml  potn^re,  nee  Imbre 
liiral,  neqne  graminibofl,  magidiqae  mianrrit. 
A  fire  be  took  Into  hit  brest,  I  Nor  besib,  nor  art,  nor  maglck  spells 

Wbkb  water  could  not  qucncb,  |  Conld  quell,  nor  any  drencb. 

Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs ;  for  so,  they  may  chance  find  a  little  ease. 


»8ie  candentla  colla,  iIc patent  fhnu. 
Sic  me  blanda  tni  Necra  oceUi, 
Sk  parea  minio  gene  perarunt, 
Ut  ni  me  lacbrymn  rlgent  perennea, 
Totus  in  tenueaeam  fkrillaa. 


So  tby  wbite  neck,  Ne«ra,me  poor  aonle 

Dotb  Boorch,  tby  cbaeka,  tby  wanton  eys  tbat 

roul : 
Were  It  not  fbr  my  dropping  tears  tbat  binder, 
I  abonld  be  quite  burnt  up  tortbwitb  to  dnder. 


This  fire  strikes  like  lightning ;  which  made  those  old  Grsecians  paint  Cupid 
in  many  of  their  *i  temples,  with  Jupiters  thunderbolts  in  his  hands :  for  it 
wounds,  and  cannot  be  perceived  how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced ; 
'  UrimuTf  et  ctecum  pectora  vulnus  habenty  and  can  hardly  be  discerned 
at  first. 

•  Eat  moUiM^^f^  medaUaa  I        A  genUe  wound,  an  eaalc  fire  It  waa, 

Bi  tadtum  inaano  ^PBaub  peotore  mlnua.  |         And  slye  at  firat,  and  secretly  did  pass. 

But  by  and  by  it  began  to  rage  and  burn  amain  ; 

Tbis  fiery  rapour  racetb  in  tbe  Teins, 
And  scorcbetb  entrus }  as  wben  fire  tmms 
An  bouse,  it  nlmMy  rans  along  tbe  bean 
And  at  tbe  last  tbe  wbole  it  overturns. 


Amorque  torret,  intus  sierus  rorat 
Penltos  medullas,  atque  per  venaa  meat 
VIsceribus  Ignb  mersus,  et  Tenls  latcns, 
Ut  agilis  altas  flamma  percurrit  trabes. 


Abraham  Hoffemannus  lib.  1.  amor,  conjugal,  cap,  2.  pag.  22.  relates  out  of 
Plato,  how  that  Empedocles  the  philosopher  was  present  at  the  cutting  up 
of  one  that  died  for  love,  ^  his  heart  was  combust,  his  liver  smoakie,  his  lungs 
dried  up,  insomuch  that  he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sod  or  rested, 
through  the  vehemency  of  loves  fire.  Which  (belike)  made  a  modern  writer 
of  amorous  emblems,  express  loves  fiiry,  by  a  pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and 
Cupid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumes  the  water,  ''Sic  sua  consumit 
viscera  ccecus  amor ;  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical  moisture.  Another  com- 
pares love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  too  neer  the  fire. 

*  Sic  quo  quia  propiorsue  puelln  est,  I  Then^ero'  he  unto  Us  mistress  is. 

Hoc  stttltus  prt^lor  su»  ruinse  est.  |  The  neerer  be  unto  bis  rubie  is. 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  '^Castiho  describes  it,  The  beginning,  middle,  end  of 
love,  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  torment,  irksomness,  weari- 
somness ;  so  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent,  dejected, 
to  wish  for  death,  to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain  signes, 
and  ordinary  actions  of  a  love-sick  person.  This  continual  pain  and  tor- 
ture makes  them  forget  themsdves,  if  they  be  far  gone  with  it,  or  in  doubt,  or 
despair  of  obtaining ;  eagerly  bent  to  neglect  all  ordinary  business. 

— ^  7  pendent  opera  Intemipta,  miniaque 
If  urorvm  ingentea,  eequataque  raacbkia  calo. 

Love-sick  Dido  left  her  works  undone ;  so  did  'PhcBdra; 

——  Palladia  tele  vacant, 

Et  inter  Ipsas  pCnsa  labuntur  manos. 

Faustus  in  ^Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  he  did; 

Nulla  qulAs  mihi  dulcis  erat,  nnlius  labor  egro 
Pectore,  aensua  Iners,  et  mens  torpore  sepnlta ; 
Canninls  ocdderat  stndinm. 

And  *tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons,  and  their 
estates,  as  the  shepheard  in  **  Theocritus,  Et  h(BC  barba  inculta  est,  squa- 
lidique  oapilli,  their  beards  flag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranking 
themselves,  or  of  any  business ;  they  care  not  as  they  say,  which  end  goes 
forward. 

•  Mant.  eel.  2.  p  MamUus  Eplg.  lib.  1.  ^  Imagines  Deorum.  '  Ovid.  ■  iBneid.  4.  t  Seneca. 
■  Cor  totum  combustum,  Jecur  suvbmigatmn,  pulmo  arefectus,nt  credam  miseram  illam  animara  bis  dizam 
aut  combustam,  ob  maximum  ardorem,  quern  patiuntur  ob  ignem  amoria.  *  EmbL  Amat.  4  et  5.  ^  Oro- 
tlus.  *  Lib.  4.  Nam  Istius  amorts  neque  prtndpla,  neque  media  aliud  babent  quid,  quam  molestiaa,  do- 
lores,  crudatus,  defktlgationes,  adeo  ut  miserum  esse  moerore,  gemltu,  soUtndtee  torqueri,  mortem  optare, 
semperque  debaccbarl,  sunt  certa  amantium  signa et  certse  actiones.  t  Vlrg.  2Bn.  4.  ■  Seneca  Hip. 

act.        •  Eclog.  1.        *»  Edyl.  14. 
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•  01»UtuMiae  greges,  et  run  dometUcA,  totoi        I     Forg«Ctiog  flocki  of  sheep  and  oountry  fluins, 

*  Uritur,  et  noctet  In  luctum  ezpendit  amana.     |     The  silly  shepheard  always  mourns  and  bums. 

Love-sick  *  Chserea,  when  he  came  from  Pamphilas  house,  and  had  not  so 
good  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort ;  Parmeno  meets  him,  quid 
trisHs  es  ?  Why  art  thou  so  sad,  man  ?  unde  es  ?  whence  com'st,  how  do'st  ? 
but  he  sadly  replies,  Ego  hercle  nescio  neque  unde  ecuHy  neque  quorsum  eam, 
ita  prorsus  oblitus  sum  met ;  I  have  so  forgotten  myself,  I  neither  know  where 
I  am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor  whither  I  will,  nor  wnat  I  do.     P.  ^  How  so  ? 

Ch.  /  am  in  love.     Prudent  sciens, *  vivus  vidensque  pereo,  nee  quid 

ogam  scio.  ^  He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts  free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnius  in 
an  epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion)  and  spent  his  time  like  an  hard 
studenty  in  those  delightsome  phihsophicall  precepts  ;  he  that  with  the  sun 
and  moone  wandred  all  over  the  world,  with  stars  themselves  ranged  about , 
and  left  no  secret,  or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearched ;  since  he  was 
enamored,  ca/n  doe  nothing  now  hut  think  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day 
and  night  composeth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress  ;  all  his  study,  en- 
deavour, is  to  approve  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress  favour, 
to  compass  his  desire,  to  be  counted  her  servant.  When  Peter  Abelhardus, 
that  ^reat  schoUer  of  his  age,  (^  Cut  soli  patuit  scibile  quicquid  erat,)  was 
now  m  love  with  Heloissa,  he  had  no  mind  to  visit,  or  frequent  schools  and 
schollers  any  more.  Tadiosum  mihi  valde  fuit  (as  J  he  confesseth)  ad 
scholas  procedere,  vel  in  iis  morari,  all  his  minde  was  on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  suit  to  pro- 
secute his  cause,  he  wul  spend  himself,  goods,  fortunes,  for  her;  and  though  he 
lose  and  ahenate  all  his  friends,  be  threatned,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited ; 
for  as  the  poet  saith,  ^  Amori  quis  legem  det  ?  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by 
it,  disgraced,  go  a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will  willingly 
beg,  hazzard  all  he  hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandal!,  fame,  and  life  it  self. 

Non  recedam  neque  quiescam,  noctu  et  Interdiu, 

Prius  profecto  quam  aut  Ipsam,  aut  mortem  investlgavero. 

1*11  never  rest  or  cease  my  suit. 

Till  she  or  death  do  make  me  mute. 

Parthenis  in  ^  Aristeenetus,  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much.  I  may  have 
better  matches,  I  confess ;  but,  farewell  shame,  farewell  honour,  farewell 
honesty ,  farewell  friends  and  fortunes,  8^c,  0  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel ; 
I  will  leave  all  for  his  sweet  sake ;  I  will  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra 
g^tes,  /  am  resolved,  I  will  have  him,  *"  Gobrias  the  captain,  when  he  had 
espied  Rhodanthe,  the  &ir  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Mystilus 
the  generall,  with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhetorick  he  could ;  by  the  scars  he 
had  formerly  received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or  what  soever  else  was 
dear  unto  hun,  besought  his  govemour  he  might  have  the  captive  vir^n  to  be 
his  wife,  virtutis  sua  spolium,  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  service ;  and 
moreover,  he  would  forgive  him  the  mony  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckonings 
besides  due  unto  him  ;  /  ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but  Rho- 
danthe  to  be  my  wife.  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  faire  means, 
he  fell  to  treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last,  to  accom- 
plish his  desire.  Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a  generall  passion  of  all  lovers  to 
be  so  affected;  and  which  Emilia  told  Aretine  a  courtier,  m  Castilios  discourse, 
"  surely  Aretine,  if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love :  ingenuously 

•  Ifant.  Edog.  3.  *  Or.  Met.  19.  de  Polyphemo.  Uritur  oblitus  pecorum,  antrorumque  suoram ;  Jamque 
ttU  formae,  ftc.  •  Ter.  Eunuch.  'Qui,  qunso  ?  Amo.  f  Ter.  Eunuch.  ^  Qui  oUm  cogitabat  quie 
Tdlet,  et  puldiefTlmls  philosophise  praceptl,  operam  Insnmpsit.  qui  unlrersl  drcultiones  coellqoe  naturam, 
ftc.  Hanc  unam  intendit  operam.  oe  soil  cogttat,  noctea  etdies  se  componlt  ad  hanc,  et  ad  acerbam  serrl- 
tntem  redactus  anfanns,  Ac.  ■  Pars  Epitqrfrit  c;Jus.  J  Epist^prlma.  ^  Boethins,  lib.  3.  Met.  ult. 
■  CbIsC.  Ub.  <1.  Valeat  pudor,  valeat  honestas,  valeat  honor.  ■  Tneodor.  prodromus.  lib.  8.  Amor.  My- 
•tlU  cenibas  obnrfotos,  ubotlmque  lachrymans,  Ac.    Nihil  ex  toti  prsBdi  pnster  Rhodanthen  vtrginem 


"  Lib.  3.  Carte  tIx  credam,  et  bonA  fide  fktearc,  Aretine,  te  non  amisee  adeo  vehementcr ;  si 
enim  rtn  amisses,  nihil  prius  ant  potius  optisses,  quam  amatae  muHeri  plaoere.  Ea  enim  amoria  lex  est 
Idem  velleet nolle.  l      r\r\r%u> 
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confess ;  for  if  thou  hadst  been  throughly  enamored^  thou  wouldst  have  de- 
sired nothing  more  then  to  please  thy  mistress.  For  that  is  the  law  of  love, 
to  will  and  nill  the  same ;  ^  Tantum  velle  et  nolle^  velit  nolit  quod  arnica. 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  them  all ;  they  are  very  slaves, 
drudges  for  the  time,  mad  men,  fools,  dizards,  p  atrabilarii,  beside  themselves, 
and  as  blind  as  beetles.  Their  *idotage  is  most  eminent ;  Amare  simul  et  sapere 
ipsi  Jovi  non  datur,  as  Seneca  holds ;  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be  wise 
both  together ;  the  very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be  overtaken  with  this  pas- 
sion, the  most  staid,  discreet,  gprave,  generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to 
govern  themselves,  in  this  commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  un- 
befitting their  gravity  and  persons. 

'  Quisqutt  amftt  terTit,  sequltar  capttroB  unantciii. 
Pert  domlti  cerrice  Jugum 

Sampson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,  Sic.  are  justly  taxed  of  indis- 
cretion in  this  point ;  the  middle  sort  are  betwixt  hawk  and  buzzard ;  and 
although  they  do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury, 
yet  the^  cannot  withstand  it ;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and 
confessions  of  Dido  in  Virgil. 

•  Indplt  effkri,  medilque  in  voce  retistlt.       Phmdra  in  Sened. 

•  Qnod  ratio  poKit,  Tindt  ac  refuU  ftiror, 
Potenwnie  toti  mente  domlnatiir  Deus.       Mifrrka  in  *  Ovid. 

Ilia  quidem  tenUt,  foedoqae  repngnat  amori, 
Et  Mcnm  :  Quo  mente  faror,  quid  molior  ?  Inqult. 

Dll,  precor,  et  pietaa,  &c. 


She  Met  and  Icnows  her  fiult,  and  doth  resist,       |        And  whither  go  I,  what  am  I  about  ? 
ApOnst  her  filthy  hist  she  doth  contend,  |  And  God  forbid ;  yet  doth  it  in  the  end. 


With  raging  lust  she  bums,  and  now  recals 
Her  TOW,  and  then  despairs ;  and  when  *tis  past. 
Her  former  thoughts  she*l  prosecute  in  hast  { 
And  whst  to  do  she  knows  not  at  the  last. 


Again 

PiervlgUigne 

Carpltur  Indoralto,  ftiriosaque  vota  retrectat, 
Et  modo  desperat,  modo  rult  tentare,  ptMletque 
Et  cnpit,  et  quid  agat,  non  InTenit,  &c. 

She  will  and  will  not,  abhors ;  and  yet  as  Medea  did,  doth  it : 

Trahit  Invitam  nora  vis,  alindque  cupido,     I     Reason  pulls  one  way,  burning  lust  another ; 
If  ens  alind  suadet }  video  meliora,  proboque,  I     She  sees  and  knows  what's  good,  but  she  doth 

l>eteriora  sequor. I         neither. 

*  O  ftmus,  amorque,  et  mentis  emotie  ftiror. 
Quo  me  abstulistis  ? 

The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  beasts  ; 
reason  counsells  one  way ;  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  danger, 
and  an  ocean  of  cares  that  will  certainly  follow ;  yet  this'furious  lust,  precipi- 
tates, counterpoiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other ;  though  it  be  th&i  utter  un- 
doing, perpetuall  infkmy,  loss,  yet  they  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  insen- 
sati,  void  of  sense ;  degenerate  into  dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes ;  as  Jupiter  into 
a  bull,  Apuleius  an  asse,  Lycaon  a  wolf,  Tereus  a  lap- wing,  "*  Calisto  a  bear, 
Elpenor  and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For  what  else  may  we  think  those 
ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  tlieir  witty  fictions  and  poems  ?  but,  that 
a  man,  once  given  over  to  his  lust  (as  '^  Fulgentius  interprets  that  of  Apuleius, 
Alciat  of  Tereus)  is  no  better  then  a  beast. 

f  Rex  5ieram,  sic  crisU  docet,  sed  sordida  WU     I         I  was  a  king,  my  crown  a  witness  is, 
Immundam  e  tanto  culmine  fedt  arem.  |         But  by  my  nlthiness  am  come  to  this. 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weakness  and  dotage ; 
or  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it.  *  Love  is  blind, 
as  the  saying  is,  Cupids  blina,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Quisquis  amat 
ranam,  ranam  putat  esse  Dianam.  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress, 
though  she  be  very  deformed  of  her  self,  ill-favored,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale, 
red,  yellow,  tan'd,  tallow-faced,  have  a  swoln  juglere  platter  face,  or  a  thin, 
lean,  chitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her  ftw^e,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle- 

•  Strosa  sil.  Eplg.  ^  Quippe  bee  omnia  ex  atrt  bile  et  amorc  proreniunt.  Jasmi  Pratensls.  « Im- 
mensus  amor  ipsa  stultltla  est.  Gardao.  lib.  1.  de  sapientii.  '  Mantuan.  •  Virg.  iBn.  4.  *  Seneca 
Hippol.       «  Met.  10.       «  Buchanan.      ^  An  immodest  woman  is  like  a  bear.      >Feramlndnitd 


coraedat.  Idem  ad  se  redeat.  i  Aldatns  de  upupA  Embl.  Animal  immundum  upnpa  steicora  aroans  j  ave 
hac  nihil  foedius,  nihil  Ubidlnosius.  Sabin.  hi  Ovid.  Met.  >  Lore  is  like  a  fiUse  glasse,  wfaidi  repmenta 
every  thing  fairer  then  it  is. 
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ey*d,  blear-ey'd  or  with  staring  eys,  she  looks  like  a  squis'd  cat,  hold  her 
head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow-ey'd,  black  or  yellow  about  the  eys,  or 
squint-ey'd,  sparrow-mouthed,  Persean  hook-nosed,  have  a  sharp  fox  nose,  a 
red  nqse,  China  flat,  great  nose,  nare  simo  patuloqucy  a  nose  like  a  promon- 
tory, gubber-tushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed, 
a  witidhes  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter 
and  summer,  with  a  Bavarian  poke  under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared, 
with  a  long  cranes  neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mammis^  her  dugs 
like  two  double  jugs,  or  else  no  dugs  in  the  other  extream,  bloody-faln-fingers, 
she  have  filthy  long  unpaired  nailes,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a  tan'd  skin, 
a  rotten  carcass,  crooked  back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  as  slender 
in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  wast,  gowty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her 
shooes,  her  feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a  meer  changeling,  a  very  monster,  an 
aufe  imperfect,  her  whole  complexion  savours,  an  harsh  voyce,  incondite 
gesture,  vile  gate,  a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug,  a  fat  fustilugs,  a  trusse, 
a  long  lean  rawbone,  a  skeleton,  a  sneaker  (si  qua  latent  meliora  putu),  and 
to  thy  judgement  looks  like  a  mard  in  a  lanthom,  whom  thou  couldst  not 
fancy  for  a  world,  but  hatest,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  face, 
or  blow  thy  nose  in  her  bosome,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy, 
a  slut,  a  scold,  a  nasty,  rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dishonest  per- 
adventure,  obscene,  base,  beggerly,  rude,  foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  Irus 
^  daughter,  Thersites  sister,  Grobians  schoUer  ;j  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires 
her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  errours,  or  imperfections  of 
body  or  mind.  ^-Ipsa  htec  delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  AgncB  ;  he  had 
rather  have  her  than  any  woman  in  the  world.  If  he  were  a  king,  she  alone 
should  be  his  queen,  his  empress.  O  that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasure 
of  both  the  Indies  to  endow  her  with ;  a  carrack  of  diamonds,  a  chain  of 
pearl,  a  ci^^et  of  jewels  (a  pair  of  calf  skin  gloves  of  four  pence  a  pair 
were  fitter),  or  some  such  toye,  to  send  her  for  a  token ;  she  should  have  it 
with  all  his  heart ;  he  would  spend  myri^des  of  crowns  for  hej  sake.  Venus 
herself,  Panth^,  Cleopatra,  Tarquins  Tanaquil,  Herods  Mariamne,  or  *»Mary 
of  Burgundy  if  she  were  alive,  would  not  match  her. 

«  Vlncet  vultus  haec  Tynd»rio«, 
Qui  morerant  horrida  bell*.  ^ 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge ;  renowned  Helena  comes  short  ;(^that  Rodopheian 
Phillis,  Larissean  Coronis,  Babylonian  Thysbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c. 
your  counterfeit  ladies  were  never  so  ftur  as  she  is.  J 

*  Qulcmikl  erit  plftddl,  lepidl,  grati,  atqoe  taceU,  I         What  eVe  1b  pretty,  pleMant,  fkcete,  weU, 

ViTida  cnnctonuD  retlnes  Pandora  D«mim.         |         What  e*re  Pandora  had,  she  doth  excell. 

•  DIcebam  Trlrtae  formam  nihil  mm  Dianse. 

Diana  was  not  to  be  compared  to  her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess. 
Thetis  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver ;  the  ancles  of  Hebe  clearer  then  chry stall ; 
the  arms  of  Aurora  as  ruddy  as  tlie  rose;  Junos  breasts  as  white  as  snow; 
Minerva  wise ;  Venus  fair ;  but  what  of  this  ?  Dainty,  come  thou  to  me. 
She  is  all  in  all : 

'  CKlla  ridens  I     s  Fairest  of  fair,  that  fUmene  doth  ezceU. 

EityoaiM,incedena  Juno,  Minerva  loqnens.  | 

Epbemerus  in  Aristsenetus,  so  &r  admireth  his  mistress  good  parts,  that  he 
makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  challengeth  all  comers  in  her  behalf.  ^  Who 
ever  saw  the  beauties  of  the  East,  or  of  the  West  ?  let  them  come  from  all 
quarters,  all,  and  tell  truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as 
this  is,  A  good  fellow  in  Petronius  cryes  out,  no  tongue  can  *tell  his  ladies 
fine  feature,  or  expresse  it.     Quicquid  dixeris  minus  erit,  ^c. 

*  Hor.  Mt.  lib.  1 .  sat.  8 .  ^  The  daughter  and  heir  of  Carolos  Pognax.  «  Seneca  in  OcUviA.  «  Lat- 
rhnos.  •Mantuan.  Ed.l.  'Angerlamis.  f  Faery  Queen  Cant.  Ilr.  4.  ^  Eplst.  12.  Quis  unouam 
nnrmas  Tidit  orlentls,  qnis  ocddentls,  reoiant  undiqne  omnes,  et  dicant  Teraces,  an  tam  Insignem  viderint 
formam.       « Nulla  rox  formam  ejus  posslt  comprehendere.  Digitized  by  Lj OOQ  l€ 
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No  tongue  ctn  her  porflKtioao  tell. 

In  wboee  each  part  all  tonguct  may  dwell. 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.  She  is  nulli  secunda^  a 
rare  creature,  a  phcenix,  the  sole  commandress  of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his 
desires,  his  only  delight :  as  JTriton  now  feelingly  sings,  that  love-sick  sea-god. 

Candida  LeocothOe  placet,  et  placet  atn  Melme,  I     Fkdr  Leacotbe,  black  Melme  please  me  well. 
Sad  Oalatea  placet  loofe  magia  omnibua  ooa.         |     Bat  Oalatea  doth  by  odt  the  rest  ezcell. 

All  the  gracious  elogies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world,  the  most  glorious  names ;  whatsoever,  I  say^  is  pleasant^ 
amiable,  sweet,  grateful,  and  delicious,  are  too  Utile  for  her. 

Phoebo  pulchrior  et  lorore  PhoeU.  |     Hit  Phoebe  la  so  fair,  the  la  so  bright, 

I     She  dims  the  auna  Inatre,  and  the  moona  Ugbt. 

Stars,  suns,  moones,  mettals,  sweet  smelling  flowers,  odours,  perfumes,  co- 
lours, gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  pretious  stones,  snow,  painted  birds,  doves, 
hony,  suger,  spice,  cannot  expresse  her ;  ^'so  soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet, 
so  fair  is  she. 


-Mollior  cualcall  cuQlo,  &c. 


^Lydla  bella,  ptaella  Candida,                               I  Fine  Lvdla  my  mistreaa  white  and  fklr, 

QiUB  bene  fuperaa  lac,  et  UUnm,                        I  The  flftUk,  the  Ully  do  not  thee  come  neer; 

Albamqne  ahnnl  roaam  et  mblcnndora,            I  Hie  rope  so  white,  the  rose  ao  red  to  aee, 

Et  expolitom  ebor  Indlcom.                             |  And  Indian  Ivory,  comes  abort  of  thee : 

Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  fair  lady. 

■  That  Emilia  that  waa  fidrer  to  be  seen,            j  For  with  the  roae  colour  stroTe  her  hew. 

Then  Is  lilly  upon  the  stalk  green  :                   I  I  not  which  was  the  fUrer  of  the  two. 
And  fresher  then  May  with  flowers  new,          | 

In  this  very  phrase  *>  Polyphemus  courts  Galatea. 


Candklior  fbUo  nl«el  Galatea  Ugvstri, 
Floridiw  prato,  iongft  procerior  alno, 
Spiendidior  vitro,  tenero  laacivior  hedo,  &c. 
llol"  


Whiter  Galet  than  the  white  withie-wtaid, 
Freaher  then  a  field,  higher  then  a  tree. 
Brighter  then  glaas,  more  wanton  then  a  Idd, 
Softer  then  swans  down,  or  ought  that  may  be. 


a<dlior  et  cygni  plumia,  et  lacte  coacto. 

So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  John 
Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modem  poet,  hath  translated  into  verse.  When 
Doris  and  those  other  sea  nymphs,  upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  mishapen 
lover  Polyphemus,  she  replyes ;  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice : 

Et  plane  invidia  hnc  mera  voa  stimolare  videtur. 
Quod  non  voa  Itidem  ut  me  Polyphemus  amet ; 

Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloissa  writ  to  her  sweet- 
heart Peter  Abelhardus,  Si  me  Augustus  orbis  imperator  uxorem  expeteret, 
mallem  tua  esse  mereirix  quam  orbis  imperatrix ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal 

or  quean,  then  the  worlds  empress  or  queen.     non  si  me  Jupiter  ipse 

forte  velit, she  would  not  change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature ;  and  as  when  a  coun- 
trey  fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite  picture  of  Helena,  made  by 
Zeuxis,  **for  he  saw  no  such  beauty  in  it;  Nicomachus,  a  love-sick  spec- 
tator, replyed,  Sume  tibi  meos  oculos  et  Beam  existimabis ;  take  mine  eys, 
and  thou  wik  think  she  is  a  goddess ;  dote  on  her  forthwith ;  count  all  her 
vices,  vertues ;  her  imperfections,  infirmities,  absolute  and  perfect :  If  she  be 
flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely ;  if  hook-nosed,  kingly ;  if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty; 
if  tall,  proper  and  man-like,  our  brave  Brittish  Bunduica ;  if  crooked,  wise ; 
if  monstrous,  comely ;  her  defects  are  no  defects  at  all ;  she  hath  no  deformi- 
ties. Immo  nee  ipsum  amic(B  stercus  fcetet ;  Though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome 
as  Sostratus  bitch,  or  Parmenos  sow :  thou  hadst  as  lieve  have  a  snake  in 
thy  bosome,  a  toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest  her  witch,  divel,  hag,  with  all  the 
filthy  names  thou  canst  invent ;  he  admires  her  on  the  other  side  ;  she  is  his 
idoU,  lady,  mistress,  PVenerilla,  queen,  the  quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel, 
a  star,  a  goddess. 

^  Thou  art  my  Vesti,  thou  my  Goddess  art. 
Thy  hallowed  temple  onely  is  njy  heart. 

>  Calcagnini  dial.  Galat.  »  Catnllns.  '  Petronii  Catalect.  <*  Chaucer  In  Uie  knight's  tale.  ■  Ovid. 
Met.  18.  •Plutarch.  Sibi  dixit  tam  pulchram  non  viderl,  He.  p  Qnanto  ouam  Lucifer,  aurea  Phoebe, 
tanto  virginibus  conspectior  omnibus  Herce.  Ovid.       i  Mich.  Drayton,  Son.  30.  ^^^^^^i^ 
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The  fragrancy  of  a  thousand  curtesans  js  in  her  (ace ;  Nee  pulchra  effigies 
fuse  Cypridis  aut  Stratonices ;  'Tis  not  Venus  picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish 
Infantas,  as  you  suppose,  (good  Sir)  no  princess,  or  kings  daughter ;  no,  do, 
but  his  divine  mistress  forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinea,  his  dear  Antiphila,  to 
whose  service  he  is  whoUy  consecrate,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

'  Coi  compantuB  indecenfl  erit  paro,  |        To  whom  confer'd,  a  peacocki  undeceot, 

Inamabliis  •dunuy  et  frequent  phoenix.  |         A  gqnirrels  harsh,  a  pboeoix  too  frequent. 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegances,  pleasures  attend  her.  He  prefers  her 
before  a  myriade  of  court  ladies. 

•  He  that  commends  Phillis  or  Nerssa,  I        Tityms  or  Melibeea,  by  yoiur  leave* 

Or  AmarUUs,  or  Galatea,  |         Let  him  be  mute,  his  love  the  pfudsas  have. 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  *Quintu8  Catullus 
admired  his  squint-ey*d  friend  Roscius. 

Pace  mlhi  Uceat  (Coelestes)  dlcere  restrft,  i        Bv  your  leave  gentle  Oods,  this  111  say  true* 

Mmtalls  Vitus  pulchrior  eiae  Deo.  |        Tnoc'a  none  of  yon^that  have  to  iUr  an  hew. 

All  the  bumbast  epithetes,  patheticall  adjoBcts,  incomparably  iair,  curiously 
neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delitious,  &c,  pretty  diminutives,  corculum  sua- 
violum,  ^c.  pleasant  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon, 
pigsney,  kid,  hony,  love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  ler. 

■  Meum  mel,  maa  luavltas,  menm  oor, 
M eum  tuaviolum,  mel  lepores. 

My  life,  my  light,  my  jewell,  my  glory.  "^  Margareta  speciosa,  cujus  re- 
spectu  omnia  mundi  pretiosa  sordent ;  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  sole  delight 
and  darling.     And  as  ^  Rhodomant  courted  Isabella ; 

By  all  kind  words,  and  gestural  that  he  mif^ht,       |     His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names 


>  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  bdov'd,  I     As  loving  kniQ^ts  i^ply  to  lovely  dames. 

His  Joyftill  comfort,  snd  his  sweet  delight.  | 

Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure ;  her  hand, 
O  quales  digitos,  quas  habet  ilia  mantis  !  pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet 
carriage,  sweet  voyce,  tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely  looks,  her 
every  thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Her  very  name 
(let  It  be  what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty  pleasing  name :  I  beleeve  now  there  is 
some  secret  pow^  and  vertue  in  names,  every  action,  sight,  halnt,  gesture ; 
he  admires,  whether  she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tyres  soever  she  goeth, 
how  excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or  heard. 
^Mille  habet  omatusy  mille  decenter  habet .  Let  her  wear  what  she  will,  do 
what  she  will,  say  what  she  will ;  ^  Quicquid  enim  dicity  seu  /acit,  omne 
decet.     He  applauds  and  admires  every  thing  she  wears,  saith  or  doth ;        • 


Illam  qukouidagit,  quoquo  vestigia  vartit. 


qukouid 


Composnit  fbrtira  subsequiturque  decor } 
Seu  stMvit  crines,  ftuds  decet  esse  capiUls, 
Seu  oompait,  oomptis  est  revereoda  ooonis. 


Whs*  M«  she  doth,  or  whither  ere  she  go, 
A  sweet  and  pleading  grace  attends,  forsooth ; 


Or  loose,  or  bind  her  haur,  or  comb  it  ui 


op, 
She*s  to  be  honoured  in  what  ahe  doth. 

■  Vestem  induitur,  formosa  est ;  exuitur,  tota  forma  est ;  let  her  be  dressed 
or  undressed,  all  is  one;  she  is  excellent  still;  beautiful,  &ir,  and  lovely  to 
behold.  Women  do  as  much  by  men ;  nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and 
that  by  many  parasanges.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Lycias  (saith  Musarium  in 
^Aristssnetus)  come  quickly,  sweet-heart ;  all  other  men  are  satyres,  meer 
clowns,  block-heads  to  thee,  no  body  to  thee :  Thy  looks,  words,  gestures, 
actions,  &c.  are  incomparably  beyond  all  others.  Venus  was  never  so  much 
besotted  on  her  Adonis;  Pheedra  so  delighted  in  Hippohtus;  Ariadne  in 
Thesens ;  Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamored  on  her  Mopsus. 

Be  thou  the  marygold,  and  I  will  be  the  sun ; 
Be  thou  the  frier,  and  I  will  be  the  nun. 

I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.     Now  tell  me  what  greater  dotage,  or  blind- 

'  MartiaL  1. 5.  eplg.  88.  •Arloito.         <  TuHv  lib.  1 .  de  nat.  Dew.  Pulchrior  Deo.  et  tamen  crat  oculis 

pcrversiMimis.  "  Marullus  ad  Nernram  epig.  1.  nb.  « Barthlus.  ^  Ariosto,  lib.  29.  hist.  8.  >  TI- 
bullus.  7  MaraL  lib.  2.  *TlbuUus  1.  4.  de  SulptUA.  >  Aristsenetus,  Eplst.  1.  ^  Epist.  24.  Veni 
dto  charlssime  Lyda, dto  ven!  j  pr«  te  satyri  omnes  vldentur, non homines,  &c.  .      ^ ^^^  i  ^^ 
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nesse  can  there  be  then  this  in  both  sexes  ?  and  yet  their  slavery  is  more 
eminent,  a  greater  sign  of  their  foHy  then  the  rest. 

They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants ;  Amator  amiae 
mancipium,  as  ^Castiho  terms  him ;  his  mistress  servcmt,  her  drudge,  prisoner, 
bond-man,  what  not  ?  He  camposeth  himself  wholly  to  her  affecHonSy  to 
please  her;  and  as  JEmilia  saidy  mahes  himself  her  lackey.  All  his  care^ 
actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  will  and  commandement ; 
her  most  devote,  obsequious,  affectionate  servant  and  vassall.  For  love  (ail 
** Cyrus  in  Xenophon  well  observed)  is  a  meer  tyranny;  worse  then  ari^ 
disease;  and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it,  desire  to  be  free  and  cannot i  but 
a/e  harder  bound  then  if  they  were  in  iron  chains.  What  g^reater  captivity 
or  slavery  can  there  be  (as  'Tully  expostulates)  then  to  bee  in  love  ?  Is  he 
a  free  man  over  whom  a  woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  lawes, 
commands,  forbids  what  she  will  her  self?  That  dares  deny  nothing  she 
demands;  she  asks,  he  gives;  she  calls,  he  comes ;  she  threatens,  he  fears  ; 
Nequissimum  hunc  servum  puto ;  I  accouut  this  man  a  very  drudge.  And 
as  he  follows  it,  '7s  this  no  small  servitude  for  an  enamorite  to  be  every  hour 
combing  his  head,  stifning  his  beard ,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  face 
with  sweet  waters,  painting,  curling,  and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely 
crowned,  decked  and  apparelled  ?  Yet  these  are  but  toyes  in  respect  to  go 
to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c,  he  must  attend  upon  her  where  ever  she 
goes ;  run  along  the  streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her ;  take  all 
opportunities,  sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took  ;  and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  he 
will  surely  ao  if  he  be  truly  enamored)  and  offer  her  service,  and  follow  her 
up  and  down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lucretias  suiters  did  ;  he  cannot  contain 
himself,  but  he  will  do  it ;  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her, 
still  talking  with  her.  ^ If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance  (as  the 
said  Aretmes  Lucretia  brags)  /  had  one  of  my  suiters,  nay,  two  or  three  at 
once,  ready  to  stoop  and  take  it  up,  and  kiss  it;  and  with  a  low  congy, 
deliver  it  unto  me:  If  I  would  walk,  another  was  ready  to  sustain  me  by 
the  arm ;  a  third  to  provide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  or  whatsoever  I 
would  eat  or  drink.  All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence ;  and 
when  he  comes  home,  as  Troilus  on  his  Cressid,  'tis  all  his  meditation  to  recount 
with  himself  his  actions,  words,  gestures ;  what  entertainment  he  had,  how 
kindly  she  used  him  in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and 
that  infinitely  pleased  him ;  then  he  breaks  out^  O  sweet  Areusa !  O  my  dear- 
est Antiphila !  O  most  divine  looks !  O  lovely  graces !  and  thereupon  instantly 
he  makes  an  epigram,  or  a  sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation ; 
or  else  he  ruminates  how  she  rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgraced 
him,  &c.  and  that  as  effectually  torments  him.  And  these  are  his  exercises 
betwixt  comb  and  glass,  madrigals,  elegies,  &c.  these  his  cogitations  till  he 
see  her  aeain.  But  all  this  is  easie  and  gentle,  and  the  least  part  of  his  labour 
and  bondage;  no  hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  his 
sport,  or  souldier  to  sack  a  city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress  favour. 

Ipaa  comai  veniam*  neque  me  salebroM  morebunt 
Saxa,  nee  obliquo  dente  timendut  M)er. 

As  Pheedra  to  Hippolitus.     No  danger  shall  affright.     For  if  that  be  true 
the  poets  fain.  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  as  he  hath  delights, 

•  Lib.  3.  de  aolico.  Alterius  affectni  le  totum  componit,  tottw  placere  itadet,  et  Ipshu  unlmain  amate  pe- 
Uuequam  fkdt.  *  Cyroped.  1.6.  Amor  Benritua,  et  qui  amant  optant  eo  llberari  non  secua  ac  alio  quo- 
ia  morbo,  d^ue  liberart  tamen  poasant,  aed  validlore  neceasitate  Ugati  aunt  quam  ai  in  feirea  Ttncula 
o^)ecti  forrat.  •  In  paradoxia.  An  ille  mihl  liber  ridetur  cui  mailer  Imperat?  cui  leges  imponlt,  pre> 
cribit,  jubet,  vetat  quod  ridetur?  Qui  nihil  Imperanti  negat,  nihil  audet,  ftc.  poBcit?  dandum}  vocat? 
eniendum ;  minatnr  ?  eztimescendam.  'Illane  parra  eat  seiritua  ;amatorum  ninguUa  fere  horia  pec^tne 
aplllum,  calamietroque  barbam  componere,  fiudem  aqnls  redolentibaa  dlluere?  &c.  t  Si  quando  in  pa- 
imentum  Incautiua  quid  mihl  excidiaset,  elerare  inde  quam  proroptiBsime,  nee  ntai  osculo  compacto  mihi 

muaendare,  &c.  i      r^r\r%i{> 
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pleasures,  elegancies  from  his  mother,  so  hath  he  hardness,  valour,  and  bold- 
ness from  his  father.  And  'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath ;  Amore  nihil  mollius 
nihil  violentitiSy  nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once 
therefore  enamored,  he  will  go,  run,  ride  many  a  mile  to  meet  her,  day  and 
night,  in  a  very  dark  night,  endure  scorching  heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow^ 
rain,  tempests,  till  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head ;  those  northern  winds  and 
showrs  cannot  cool,  or  quench,  his  flames  of  love.  Intempestd  node  nan 
deterretur^  he  will,  take  my  word,  he  will  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  Penetrabit 
omnitty  perrutnpet  omniUf  love  will  find  out  a  way,  through  thick  and  thin 
he  will  to  her  ;  Expeditissimi  monies  videntur  amnes  tranabiles,  he  will  swim 
through  an  ocean,  ride  post  over  the  Alpes,  Apenine  or  Pirenean  hiUs, 

■  Ignem  nuuisque  fluctos,  atque  turbliiea 
venti  paratua  est  translre, 

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one  : 
JRoscida  per  tenebras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit ;  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will 
undertake  Hercules  twelve  labours  ;  endure,  hazard,  &c.  he  feels  it  not. 
*  What  shall  I  say  (saith  Hsedus)  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo,  single 
combats  they  undertake,  how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  in  at  win- 
dows, gutters,  climb  over  walls  to  come  to  their  sweet-hearts,  (anointing  the 
doors  and  hinges  with  oyl,  because  they  should  not  creak,  tread  soft,  swim, 
wade,  watch,  &c.)  and  if  they  be  surprised,  leap  out  at  windows,  cast  them- 
selves headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes 
loosing  life  it  self,  as  Cahsto  did  for  his  lovely  Melibcea.  Hear  some  of 
their  own  confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  profiers,  expostulations, 
wishes,  brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Omphale, 
put  on  an  aprone,  took  a  distaffe  and  spun  ;  Thraso  the  souldier  was  so  sub- 
misse  to  Thais  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatsoever  she  enjoyned.  J  Ego 
me  Thaidi  dedam,  et  faciam  quod  jubet,  I  am  at  her  service.  Philostratus 
in  an  epistle  to  his  mistress  \^  I  am  ready  to  dye,  sweet-heart,  if  it  be  thy 
will ;  allay  his  thirst  whom  thy  star  hath  scorched  and  undone ;  the  foun- 
tains and  rivers  deny  no  man  drink  that  comes ;  the  fountain  doth  not  say 
thou  shall  not  drink,  nor  the  apple  thou  shall  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadow 
walk  not  in  me,  but  thou  alone  unit  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee ; 
contemned  and  despised,  I  dye  for  grief  Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe 
did  but  frown  upon  him,  in  Petronius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bad  her  *  kill, 
stab,  or  whip  higi  to  death  ;  he  would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist. 
Another  will  take  a  journey  to  Japan,  long<c  navigationis  molestias  norC 
curans :  A  third  (if  she  say  it)  will  not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelve  months 
space  ;  her  command  shall  be  most  inviolably  kept :  A  fourth  will  take 
Hercules  club  from  him,  and  with  that  centurion  in  the  Spanish  ^  Ceelestina, 
will  kill  ten  men  for  his  mistress  Areusa,  for  a  word  of  her  mouth,  he  will 
cut  bucklers  in  two,  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men  like  flies ;  Elige  quo 
mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  cupis  ?  ^  Galeatus  of  Mantua  did  a  little  more : 
ibr  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  fair  maid  in  the  city,  she,  to  try 
him  (belike)  what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bad  him,  in  jest,  leap  into  the 
river  Po,  if  he  loved  her  ;  he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  off  the  bridge,  and 
was  drowned.  Another  at  Ficinum,  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistress  by 
chance  (thinking  no  harm  I  dare  sware)  bad  him  go  hang  ;  the  next  night, 
at  her  doors  hanged  himself.     ^  Mony  (saith  Xenophon)  is  a  very  acceptable 

^  Plntarchtu  amat.  dial.  >  Ub.  1.  De  contem.  amor.  Quid  refenun  eorum  ptrlcola  et  clades,  qnl  in  ami- 
cantm  ndet  per  feoeitraa  IngTeasiy  sUlUddiaqoe  egreasl.  Indeqne  detnrbati,  aed  aat  pnedpltea,  membra 
franganty  coUidnnt,  ant  anlmam  amittunt.  i  Ter.  Eanucn.  Act.  5.  Seen.  8.  ^  Paratua  earn  ad 

obemulam  m<Hrtem,  al  ta  Jubeaa ;  banc  altlm  ttstuantia  aeda,  quem  tuum  aidua  perdidlt :  aqiue  et  fontea 
non  negant,  &c.  '  SI  ooddere  placet,  Hemun  meum  vldea ;  al  Terberibua  contenta  ee,  cnrro  midua  «l 

pcenam.  ■■  Act.  Ifi.  18.    Impera  mibi ;  ocddam  decern  vfroa,  ftc.  "  Gaaper  Ena.  Pnellam  mlaere 

deperlena,  per  Jocuro,  ab  eft  in  Padom  deailire  jnaaua,  atatlm  e  ponte  le  pnedpltavlt.    AUua,  Fldno,  inaano 
amore  ardcna,  ab  amicft  Joaaua  ae  euapendere,  iUIco  ISedt.       •  IntelUgo  pecunlam  rem  caae  jucoodiaaimam, 
I  tamen  Ubentlua  darem  Clinic,  quam  ab  altta  acclperem  ;  Ubentlua  huic  i^^,^,  q^uun  alils  im|»ara. 


O  call  me  wiMtn,  call  me  Mnrant,  chase. 
Or  rather  werrud,  I  am  thine  to  oae. 
It  shall  not  arieTe  me  to  the  snowy  hills, 
Or  (hnen  I^kdns  tops  forthwith  to  dime, 
Or  ran  throng  lire,  or  through  an  army, 
Say  bat  the  word,  for  I  am  alwales  thine. 
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and  welcome  guest,  yet  I  had  rather  give  it  my  dear  Clinia,  then  take  it 
of  others  ;  /  had  rather  serve  Am,  then  command  others ;  I  had  rather  be 
his  drudge,  then  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his  sake,  then  live  in 
security.  For  I  had  rat  Iter  see  Clinia  then  all  the  world  besides ;  and  had 
rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things,  then  him  alone ;  I  am  angry  with 
the  night  and  sleep,  that  I  may  not  see  him  ;  and  thoTik  the  light  and  sun, 
because  they  shew  me  my  Clinia,  I  will  run  into  the  fire  for  his  sake ;  and 
if  you  did  but  see  him,  I  know  that  you  likewise  would  run  with  me.  So 
Phik)8tratus  to  his  mistress,  p  Command  me  what  you  will,  I  will  do  it ;  bid 
me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in  an  instant ;  take  so  many  stripes,  I  am  ready  ; 
run  through  the  fire,  and  lay  down  my  life  andsoule  at  thy  feet,  'tis  clone. 
So  did  JEolus  to  Juno  : 

—  Tons,  t  reglna,  quod  optaa  |         O  qoeen,  itis  thv  pains  to  e^joyn  me  stlU, 

Ezplware  labor,  mihi  Jassa  capessere  flw  est.  |         And  I  am  bound  to  execute  thy  will. 

And  Pheedra  to  Hippolitus  : 

Me  Td  sororem,  Hippolite,  ant  funulam  voca 
Famnlamque  potlus,  omne  sendtium  feram. 
4  Non  me  per  altas  ire  si  Jnbeas  nlres, 

Plgeat  geUtls  Ingredl  Pindl  jugls 

Non  si  per  ignes  ire,  ant  Infesta  agmina, 

Cuncter,  paratas, '  ensibus  pectus  dare. 

Te  tunc  jubere,  me  decet  Jossa  ezequl. 

Callicratides,  in  *  Lucian,  breaks  out  mto  this  passionate  speech ;  O  god  of 
heaven,  grant  me  this  life  for  ever,  to  sit  over  against  my  mistress,  and  to 
hear  her  sweet  voyce  ;  logo  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business 
common  with  her ;  I  would  labour  when  she  labours,  saile  when  she  sailes  ; 
he  that  hates  her  should  hate  me ;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  her,  he  should  kill  me  ; 
if  she  should  dye,  I  would  not  live,  and  one  grave  should  hold  us  both,  ^  Fi- 
niet  ilia  meos  moriens  morientis  amores,  Abrocomus,  in  "  Aristcenetus,  makes 
the  like  petition  for  his  Delphia  ;  ^  Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  lubens. 
Tis  the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Chariclea,  So  that  I  may  but 
enjoy e  thy  love,  let  me  dye  presently  :  Leander  to  his  Hero  when  he  besought 
the  sea  waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 
^  Parcite  dum  propero,  mergite  dum  redeo,  Tis  the  common  humour  of 
them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to  wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case ; 
Quippe  quels  nee  fera,  nee  ignis,  neque  pracipitium,  nee  fretum,  nee  ensis, 
neque  laqueus  gravia  videntur ;  *  Tis  their  desire  (saith  Tyrius)  to  dye. 

Hand  timet  mortem,  cupit  ire  in  ipsos 
■         obvins  enses. 

Though  a  thousand  dragons  or  divels  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus  himself, 
Scyron  and  Procrustes  lay  in  wait,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessible 
as  bell,  through  fiery  flames  and  over  burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for 
all  this.  And  as  '  Feter  Abelhardus  lost  his  testicles  for  his  Heloisa,  lie  will 
(I  say)  not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  it  self.  For  how  many  gallants 
offered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  nights  lodging  with  Cle<^tra  in  those  dayes ! 
and  in  the  hour  and  moment  of  death,  'tis  their  sole  comfort  to  remember 
their  dear  mistress,  as  y  Zerbino  slain  in  France,  and  Brandimart  in  Barbary ; 
as  Arcite  did  his  Emely. 

■  when  he  felt  death,  I  His  last  word  was,  mercy  Emely, 

Dosked  both  his  eys,  and  fluled  is  his  breath,  His  spirit  chang'd,  and  out  went  there. 

But  on  his  lady  yet  casteth  he  his  eye,  |  Whither  I  cannot  tell,  ne  where. 

rem,  &c.  Noctem  et  somnum  accoso,  quod  ilium  non  Tldeam ;  lud  autem  et  soli  gratlam  habeo,  qoacl 
mihl  CUniam  osteodant.  Ego  etiam  cum  Clinii  in  ignem  cuirerem ;  et  sdo  wob  quoque  mecum  ingressoroa, 
slTlderetls.  r  Impera  quldria :  nsTigare  Jnbe  narem  conscendo;  plagas  acdpere,  plectort  animam 

pnrftandOTC,  In  ignem  currere  noo  reciuo}  lubens  fiuHo.  n  Seneca  in  Hipp.  act.  2.  '  Hi^  ero 

Hvua,  mortuua  ht^ns  ero.    Propert.  lib. 3.  Vivam  si  ylvat;  si  cadat  ilia,  cadam.  Id.  •  Dial.  Amorum. 

Mlhi  6  DU  csekstes,  ultra  sit  vita  luec  perpetua,  ex  adverao  amies  sedere,  et  suare  loquentcm  audire,  &c. 
si  morlatnr,  Ttrera  non  sustinebo,  et  idem  erlt  sepolcnun  utrlsque.  *  Buchanan.  "  Eplst.  21 . 

flKhoc  VDtum  a  DUs,  amaie  Ddphidcm,  ab  ek  aauuri,  alloqui  pulcfaram  et  loqnentem  audire.  *  Bor. 

^  Mart.  >  Lege  Calamitatas  Pet.  Abelhardi  Epiat.  prlpia.  J  Arloato.  '  Chaucer  In  the 
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*Wheii  captain  Gobrias,  by  an  unlucky  accident,  had  received  his  deaths 
wound^  heu  me  miserum  exclamat,  miserable  man  that  I  am,  (instead  of  other 
devotions)  he  cries  out,  shall  I  dye  before  I  see  Rhodanthe  my  sweet  heart  ? 
Sic  amor  mortem  (saithmine  author)  aut  quicquid  humanitus  acddit^  asper- 
natWy  so  love  triumphs,  contemns,  insults,  over  death  itself.  Thirteen 
proper  yong  men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair  Hippodamias  sake,  the  daughter 
of  Onomaus,  king  of  Elis ;  when  that  hard  condition  was  proposed  of  death 
or  victory,  they  made  no  account  of  it ;  but  couragiously  for  love  died,  till 
Pelops  at  last  won  her  by  a  slight.  **  As  many  gallants  desperately  adven- 
tured their  dearest  blood,  for  Atalanta  the  daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of 
marriage,  all  vanquished  and  overcome,  till  Hippomenes,  by  a  few  golden 
apples,  happily  obtained  his  suit.  Perseus  of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster, 
for  Andromedas  sake ;  and  our  St.  George  freed  the  kings  daughter  of  Sabea 
(the  golden  legend  is  mine  author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a 
tenible  combat.  Our  knights  errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  dayes, 
I  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for  ladies  &vours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames, 
Kni^t  of  the  Sun,  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  or  that  renowned  peere 

•  Oriando,  who  long  time  bad  loved  dear  I        About  the  woild  In  nattons  fbr  and  near, 

Angelica  the  fUr,  and  for  her  sake  j        Did  high  attempta  perform  and  undertake; 

he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much, 
but  they  will,  sure  they  will ;  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thing,  for  these  enamoratos 
of  our  times,  to  say  and  do  more ;  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood  :  ^  or, 
as  that  Thessalian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rivalem  ad 
hoc  amulandum ;  to  make  his  corrival  do  as  much.  *Tis  frequent  with  them, 
to  challenge  the  field,  for  their  lady  and  mistress  sake,  to  run  a  tilt; 

•  That  either  bears  (so  fhrioualj  they  me  e  t) 
The  other  down  under  the  horses  feet, 

and  then  up,  and  to  it  again: 

And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour,  I  But  riveid  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder. 

That  neither  plate  nor  maile  sustain*d  the  stour,       |  And  fire  did  flash,  like  lightning  after  thunder ; 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  \ong^  till  their  head  piece ^  bucklers,  be  all 
broken,  and  swords  hackt  like  so  many  saws ;  for  they  must  not  see  her 
abused  in  any  sort ;  'tis  blasphemy  to  speak  against  her ;  a  dishonour,  without 
all  good  respect,  to  name  her.  Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink 
s  healths  upon  Uidr  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the  bottome  (no 
matter  of  what  mixture)  off  it  comes.  If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot 
to  Jerusalem;  to  the  great  Chams  court;  ^ to  the  £ast  Indies,  to  fetch  her 
a  Urd  in  her  hat :  and,  with  Drake  and  Candish,  sail  round  about  the  world 
for  her  sweet  sake,  adversisventU;  serve  twice  seaven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for 
Rachel ;  do  as  much  as  ^  Gesmunda,  the  dau^ter  of  Tancredus  prince  of 
Salema,  did  for  Guisardus  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he  died;  or,  as 
Artemesia  drank  her  husbands  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him  in 
herself;  and  endure  more  torments  then  Theseus  or  Paris.  Et  his  colitur 
Venus  magis  quam  thure,  et  victimis,  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as 
J  Aristeenetus  holds)  Venus  is  weU  pleased.  Generally,  they  undertake  any 
pain,  any  labour,  any  toyl,  for  their  mistress  sake ;  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not 
to  her  alone,  but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers;  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for 
her  sake ;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every  thing  she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  reUque. 
If  any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  his 
company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remembring,  still  talking  of  her : 

^  Nam  si  abcst  quod  ames,  prsesto  simnlacra  tamen  sunt 
mios,  et  nomen  dnlce  obveraatnr  ad  aurea. 

■Theodorus  prodroraus  Amorum,  lib.  0.  interpret.  Ganbnino.  ^  Ovid.  10.  Met.  Hyginns  c.  185. 

"  Ariost.  lib.  1.  cant.  i.  staff.  6.         *  Plut.  dial.  amor.  •  Wuen  Queen,  cant.  1.  lib.  4.  tt  cant.  S.  lib.  4. 

'  Dnm  casais  pertusa,  ensis  instar  serro  ezdaua,  scutum,  &c.  Bartmos  Cnleatina.  (  Lesbla  sex  cvathis, 
septem  Juatina  bibatar.  >  As  Xanthua  for  the  love  of  Eurippe;  Omncm  Europam  peragravit.  Partnenius 
Erot.  cap.  8.       >  Beroaldus  e  Bocacio.       i  Epist.  17. 1.2.       ^  Lucretius. 
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The  very  carrier,  that  comes  from  him  to  her,  is  a  most  welcome  g^est : 
and  if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over  :  and  as  ^  Lucietia 
did  by  Eurialiis,  kiss  the  letter  a  thousand  times  togetlier,  and  then  read  it : 
And  "^Chelidonia  by  Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses  put  the  letter  in 
her  bosome ; 

And  Um  anln,  and  often  look  thereon. 
And  ttoy  the  messenger,  that  would  be  gone  : 

And  ask  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again ;  as  how  he  looked , 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  said  ?  In  a  word, 

•  Vnlt  placere  sese  amidB,  Tult  mihi,  Tult  pedis-  I  He  strhres  to  please  his  mistress,  and  her  maid, 

seqas.  Her  senrants,  and  her  dog,  and  *s  well  apald. 

Volt  funulls,  vult  etiam  ancUUs,  et  catolo  meo.      | 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,  a  feather  of  her  fan,  a  shooe-tye, 
a  lace,  a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

•  Plgnusque  dlreptum  lacertls, 
Aut  dlgito  male  pertlnad, 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart.  Her 
picture  he  adores  twice  a  day,  and,  for  two  houres  together  will  not  look  off 
It :  As  Laodamia  did  by  Protesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war ;  p  Sit  at  home 
with  his  picture  before  her :  a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  pretious 
then  any  saints  relique ;  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket,  (O  blessed  relique)  and 
every  day  will  kiss  it :  if  in  her  presence,  his  eye  is  never  off  her ;  and  drinic 
he  will  where  she  drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  tliat  very  place,  &c.  If  absent 
he  will  walk  in  the  walk ;  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit ;  in 

that  bowr,  in  that  very  seat ; et  forihus  miser  oscula  figit  many  years 

after  sometimes ;  though  she  be  far  distant,  and  dwell  many  miles  off,  he 
loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still,  to  have  his  chamber- window  look  that  way  : 
to  walk  by  that  rivers  side  (which  though  far  away)  runs  by  the  house  where 
she  dwels ;  he  loves  the  wind  blowes  to  that  coast. 

4  O  quoties  dtri  Zephyrls  properantibus  illuc,         I         O  happy  western  winds  that  blow  that  way, 
Felices  pnlchram  ▼isurl  Amarylllda  Tentl.  |         For  you  shall  see  my  loves  fair  fkcc  to  day ; 

he  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  winde ; 

'  Vos  aurae  Alpine,  placidJs  de  montlbus  auroe, 
Hbc  1111  portate. j 

*  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still 
with  her ;  ^  to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning, 
wishing  himself  any  thing  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her.  O 
that  he  might  but  enjoye  her  presence !  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress ; 
"  O  happy  ground  on  which  she  treads,  and  happy  were  I  if  she  would  tread 
upon  me.  I  think  her  countenance  would  make  the  rivers  stand  ;  and  when 
the  comes  abroad,  birds  will  sing,  and  come  about  her. 

Rldebont  valles,  ridebnnt  obvla  Ttaipe,  I     The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  TalUes  bum. 

In  florem  Tlridla  protlnus  ibit  humus.  |     And  all  the  grass  will  into  flowres  turn. 

Omnia  ambroeiam  splrabit  aura. 

"  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fairer  then  any  Jlowre,  for  that  lasts 
but  for  a  day ;  the  river  is  pleasing , but  it  vanisheth  on  a  sudden,but  thy  Jlowre 
doth  not  fade,  thy  stream  is  greater  then  the  sea.  If  I  looke  upon  the  heaven, 
me  thinks  I  see  the  sun  fain  down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in  his 
place,  whom  I  desire.  If  I  look  upon  the  night,  me  thinks  I  see  two  more 
glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thy  self  A  little  after  he  thus  courts  his  mistress ; 
"^  If  thou  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  protecting  Gods  that  keep  the  town,  will 

iJEneas  SHtIus.  Lucfetia  quum  acceplt  Euriall  litteras  hilaris  statlm  mllllesque  papirum  basiavit. 
■  Medils  Insenilt  papilUs  litteram  ejus,  miUe  prius  pangens  suavia.  Arist.  2.  epist.  18.  *  Plautus 

Aslnar.  *  Hor.  p  lUa  doml  sedens,  imagin«n  ejus  flzis  oculis  assldne  conspicata.  ^  Buchanan 

Sylva.  '  Fracastorius  Naugerio.  •  H^)py  servants  that  serre  her,  happy  men  that  are  in  her 

company.  *  Non  ipsos  solum  sed  Ipsomm  memoriam  amant.    Lucian.  "  Epist.  O  ter  feliz  solum  t 

beatus  ego,  si  me  calcaverls  ;  vultus  tuus  anmes  sistere  potest,  &c.  *  Idem  epist.    In  prato  cum  ait 

flores  Buperat;  1111  pulchri,  sed  unins  tantum  dlel;  fluvlus  gratus,  sed  evanescit ;  at  tuus  fluvius  marl 
ro^}or.    81  coehim  aspido,  solem  exlstimo  ceddisse,  et  hi  terr&  ambniare,  &c.  ^  Si  dvitate 

egnederis,  sequentur  te  Dil  custodes,  spectaculo  commoti;  si  naviges,  sequentur;  qnis  fluvius  salum  tuum 
non  rigaret? 
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run  after  to  gaze  upon  thee  :  If  thou  saile  upon  the  $ea$y  as  so  many  small 
boaiSf  they  will  follow  thee  :  what  river  would  not  run  into  the  sea  ?  An- 
other, he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath  cor  scissum,  an  heart  bruised  to 
powder,  dissolved  and  melted  within  him,  or  quite  gone  from  him,  to  his  mistress 
bosome,  belike ;  he  is  in  an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched  with  loves 
heat ;  He  wisheth  himself  a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on  ;  a  posie  for  her  to  smell  to ; 
and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be  hanged,  if  he  might  be  strangled  in  her  garters : 
he  would  willingly  die  to  morrow,  so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her  own 
hands.     'Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  ring :  Catullus  a  sparrow  ; 

O  ti  tecum  hidere  sicnt  Ipsa  possem 
E  t  trittes  aaiml  Icrare  cunu. 

Anacreon  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  any  thing : 


7  Bed  speculum  ego  Ipse  flam 
Ut  me  tnom  usque  cemas ; 
Et  Testis  ipse  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
Mutari  et  opto  in  umiam, 
Lavem  tuos  ut  artus ; 
Nardus,  Pneila,  flam, 
Ut  ego  teipsum  Inungam  ; 
Sim  nsda  in  papilUs, 
Too  et  monlle  collo. 
Flamque  caloeus,  me 
Saltem  ut  pede  usque  calces. 


>  But  I  a  looking-glass  would  be, 
Still  to  be  lookt  upon  by  thee ; 
Or  I,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown. 
By  tbee  to  be  worn  up  and  down  ; 
Or,  a  pure  well  ftill  to  the  brims. 
That  1  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs : 
Or,  I*de  be  pretious  balm  to  *noint. 
With  choicest  care  each  choicest  Joint ; 
Or,  if  I  might,  I  would  be  fkin 
About  thy  necic  thy  happy  chain, 
Or  would  It  wore  my  blessed  hap. 
To  be  the  lawn  o*er  thy  f»ir  pap. 
Orwonld  I  were  thy  shooe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee. 


O  thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoye  her :  as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museeus : 
and  ^Sahnacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 

b  Fdicea  mamma,  &c.  fellx  nutrix.     ■ ' 

Sed  longe  cunctis,  longeque  beatior  Hie, 
Qnem  fmctu  sponsl  et  socil  dtgnabere  lectl. 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comoedy,  ^Noi  Hits  fortunatce 
sunt  qua  cum  illo  cubant ;  happy  are  his  bed-fellows;  and  as  she  said 
of  Cyrus,  ^  Beata  qua  illi  uxor  futura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that 
shall  be  his  wife ;  nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoye  him  but  a  night ; 
^  Una  nox  Jovis  sceptro  cequiparanda:  Such  a  nights  lodging  is  worth  Jupiters 
scepter. 

'  Quails  nox  erit  ilia,  Dii,  De«que, 
«  Quam  mollis  thorns ! 

O  what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a  bed !  She  will  ad- 
venture all  her  estate  for  such  a  niffht ;  for  a  nectarean,  a  balsome  kiss  alone. 

Qui  te  vi^t  beatus  est 
Beatior  qui  te  audlet. 
Qui  te  potitur  est  Deus. 

The  Sultan  of  Sanas  wife,  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Vertomannus,  that 
comely  traveller,  lamented  to  her  self  in  this  manner ;  ^  0  Ood,  thou  hast 
made  this  man  whiter  than  the  5un,  but  me^  mine  husband^  and  all  my 
children  black ;  I  would  to  Ood  he  were  my  husband^  or  that  I  had  such  a 
son ;  she  fell  a  weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  {as  Potiphars 
wife  did  by  Joseph)  she  would  have  had  him  gone  in  unth  her;  she  sent  away 
Cfazella,  Tegeia^  Gaheranay   her  waiting  maids;  loaded  him  with  fair 

promises  and  gifts^  and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetorick  she  could ; ex- 

tremum  hoc  misera  da  munus  amanti.  But  when  he  gave  not  consent,  she 
would  have  gone  with  him,  and  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  servant,  or  his 
lackey;  Certa  sequi  charum  corpus  ut  umbra  solety  so  that  she  might  enjoye 
him ;  threatning  moreover,  to  kill  her  self,  &c.  Men  will  do  as  much  and 
more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ;  kings  will  leave  their 
crowns,  as  king  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

*  El.  26. 2.       1  Carm.  30.       >  Englished  by  M .  B.  Holllday  in  his  Technog.  Act.  I.  seen.  7.        •  Ovid. 
Met.  lib.  4.        ^  Xenophon  CyrepstNl.  lib.  5.        •  Plantus  de  millte.  *  Ludan.  •  E.  Greco  Ruf. 

'  Ptttronius.  'Lod.  Vertomannus  navlg.  Ub  2.  c.  fi.  O  Dens,  hunc  cTe4sti  Sole  candidlorem  i  e  dlTerso, 
me  et  co^Jufem  meum  et  natos  meoa  omnes  nigricantes.  Utinaro  hie,  ftc.  IvitGascUa,Tegela,  Galierana, 
et  promissis  oneravit,  et  donis,  &c. 
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Quincia  mr  dear  la  dead,  but  not  alone, 
For  I  am  doA,  and  with  her  I  am 


gone: 
Sweet  amlles,  mirth,  gracea,  all  with  her  do  leat. 
And  my  tonle  too  i  for  *tla  not  in  my  breat. 


974  Love-Melancholy.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  2. 

k  B«t  Unfa  in  thla  fetpriTiledg'd  mav  be, 
I'll  be  a  monlce,  ao  I  may  live  wMh  taee. 

The  very  Gods  will  endure  any  shame  {ataxic  aliquis  de  Diis  non  tristibut, 
inquiiy  ^c.)  be  a  spectacle,  as  Mars  and  Venus,  were  to  all  the  rest;  so  did 
Lucians  Mercury  wish,  and  peradventure  so  dost  thou.     They  will  adventure 

their  lives  with  alacrity.-  ^pro  qud  non  metuam  mori nay,  more 

pro  qud  non  metuam  bis  mori,  I  will  dye  twice,  nay  twenty  times,  for  her.  If 
she  dye,  there's  no  remedy ;  they  must  die  with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A 
lover  in  Calca^inus,  wrote  this  on  his  darlings  tomb; 

Quinda  oblit,  sed  non  Qulncia  sola  obiit ;  --  ■     ■ 

Qoincia  obiit,  ted  com  QninciA  et  Ipee  obll : 

Riaua  obit,  obit  gratia,  Inaoa  obit, 

Nee  mea  nunc  anima  in  pectore,  at  in  tumolo  eat. 

How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the  same !  But 
these  are  toyes  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their  very  souls  for  their  mistress 
sake. 

Atque  alioola  inter  Jurenei  miratna  eat,  et  r«bam  dixit : 
Non  ego  in  cttlo  cnperem  Deos  eaae, 
Noatram  oxorem  hu>eDa  doml  Hero. 
One  aaid,  to  heaven  would  I  not  I  If  that,  at  mine  own  houae,  I  had 

deaire  at  all  to  go,  |  auch  a  Ane  wife  aa  Hero. 

Venus  forsook   heaven  for  Adonis  sake, J  Ccelo  prtsfertur  Adonis, 

Old  Janivere,  in  Chaucer,  thought,  when  he  had  his  fair  May,  he  should 
never  go  to  heaven,  he  should  live  so  merrily  here  on  earth ;  had  I  such  a 
mistress,  he  protests, 

k  Cflelom  Diia  ego  non  tunm  InTiderem,  I         I  would  not  enrv  their  proaperity : 

Sed  tortem  mhi  Dii  meam  inTiderent.  |        The  goda  ahould  envy  my  felicity. 

Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweet-heart ;  he  will  adventure  and 
leave  all  this,  and  more  then  this,  to  see  her  alone. 


I  Omnia  que  patior  mala  si  penaare  vellt  fora, 

Un4  altqui  nobia  proapertlate,  Dil, 
Hoc  precor,  ut  faciant,  fadant  me  cemere  coram, 
Cor  mihi  captivum  que  tenet  hocce,  Deam. 


were  recompenced. 
And  God  would  glre  me  what  I  requested, 
I  would  mT  mlatress  presence  only  seek. 
Which  dotn  mine  heart  in  prison  captive  keep. 

But  who  can  reckon  up  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude,  and  blindness,  the 
foolish  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their  torments,  wishes,  idle  at- 
tempts? 

Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  troublesome  symptomes, 
inconveniences,  phantastical  fits  and  passions,  which  are  usually  incident  to 
such  persons,  there  be  some  good  and  graceful  quaUties  in  lovers,  which 
this  ejection  causeth.  As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes 
fools  become  wise:  ^it  makes  base  fellows  become  generous,  cowards 
couragious,  as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plutarch ;  covetous,  liberal  and  mag- 
nificent ;  clowns,  civil ;  cruel,  gentle ;  wicked  prophane  persons,  to  become 
religious ;  slovens,  neat ;  churls,  merciful;  and  dumb  dogs,  eloquent :  your 
lazte  drones,  quick  and  nimble ;  feras  mentes  domat  Cupido ;  that  fierce, 
cruel  and  rude  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  sighed,  and  shed  many  a  salt  tear  for 
Gralateas  sake.  No  passion  causeth  greater  alterations,  or  more  vehement 
of  joye  or  discontent.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  lib.  5.  qtusst.  1.  °saith,  that  the 
soule  of  a  man  in  love  is  full  of  perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner 
of  pleasing  tones  and  tunes ;  insomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  say  (as  he  adds) 
whether  love  do  mortal  men  more  harm  then  good.  It  adds  spirits,  and 
makes  them  otherwise  soft  and  sillv,  generous  and  couragious,  ^audacem 
faciebat  amor.  Ariadnes  love  made  Theseus  so  adventrous,  and  Medeas 
beauty  Jason  so  victorious;  expectorat  amor  timorem.  P  Plato  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  valorous.     A  yong  man  will  be  much 

k  Ifl.  Drayton.  <  Hor.  Ode  9.  Ub.  d.  J  Or.  Met.  10.  ^  Buchanan  Hendecaayl.  >  Petrach.  ■  Car. 
dan  Ub.  2.  de  sap.  Ex  TiUbua  generoeoa  eAcere  solet,  ex  tlmidJs  andaces,  ex  araria  splendidos,  ex  agrestilnu 
dTilea,  ex  cradelibus  manauetos,  ex  impiis  religioaos,  ex  sordidia  nitidos  atone  cultoa,  ex  dnrb  miscrl. 
cordes,  ex  mutis  eloqueatea.  >  Anima  hominis  amore  canti  tota  referta  auffltibua  et  odorlbus :  PMmes 

resonat,  &c.  •  Ortd.  p  In  conrivio.  Amor  Veneria  Martem  detlnet,  et  fbrtem  fMt ;  adoleacentem 

maxime  erubescere  cemimns,  quum  amatrix  eum  turpe  quid  committentem  off^ndlt. 
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abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offence^  that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight 
of  his  mistress.  As  *»he  that  desired  of  his  enemy,  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with 
lus  face  upward,  ne  anutsius  videret  eum  a  tergo  vulneratum,  least  his  sweet- 
heart should  say  he  was  a  coward.  And  if  it  were  ^possible  to  have  a  city  or 
an  army  consist  of  lovers,  such  as  love,  or  are  beloved,  they  would  be  extra- 
ordinary valiant  and  wise  in  their  government;  modesty  would  detain  them 
from  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  honest, 
and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a  great  company  of  others.  There  is  no 
man  so  pusillanimous,  so  very  a  dastard,  whom  love  would  not  incense,  make 
of  a  divme  temper,  and  an  heroicall  spirit.  As  he  said  in  like  case,  *  Tota  ruat 
cceli  moles,  non  terreor,  SfC,  Nothing  can  terrifie,  nothing  can  dismay  them : 
But,  as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridel,  Uiose  two  brave  faery  knights,  fought  for 
the  love  of  fair  Florimel  in  presence — 

*  And  drawing  boUi  Uieir  iwonLi  wiUi  ragv  anew. 
Like  two  maid  masUTea  each  oUierale«r, 
And  ahields  did  share,  and  mailea  did  rash,  and 

helms  did  htvr : 
So  ftarioosly  each  other  did  aasaU, 
As  if  their  souls,  at  once,  they  would  lunre  rent 
Out  of  their  brests,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 

Every  base  swain,  in  love,  will  dare  to 


Adown,  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent ; 
That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  sprent. 
And  all  their  armour  staln*d  with  bloody  gore. 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent. 
So  mortal  was  thdr  malice,  and  so  sore. 
That  both  resolv'd  (then  yield)  to  dye  before. 

do  as  much  for  his  dear  mistress  sake. 


He  will  fight  and  fetch,  "  Argivum  clypeum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to 
do  her  service ;  adventure  at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus 
tfie  Spaniard,  then  govemour  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquess  Spinola,  if 
the  enemy  brought  50000  divels  against  him  he  would  keep  it.  The  nine 
worthies,  Oliver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him  ;  he  is 
all  mettle,  armor  of  proof,  more  then  a  man ;  and  in  this  case,  improved  beyond 
himself.  For  as  ^  Agatho  contends,  a  true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate  and 
valiant.  ^  /  doubt  not  therefore,  but  if  a  man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers 
(as  Castilio  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer  all  the  world,  except  by  chance 
he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it.  *  For  so  perhaps 
they  might  fieht,  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare,  in  the  heavens,  course  one 
another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castilio  thinks  Ferdinand  King  of 
Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granado,  had  not  Queen  Isabell  and  her 
ladies  been  present  at  the  siege :  ^  It  cannot  be  expressed,  what  courage  the 
Spanish  hnights  took,  when  the  ladies  were  present ;  a  few  Spaniards  over- 
came a  multitude  of  Moors,  They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as 
Sir  Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  thirds  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies  favours, 
fought  like  a  dragon.  For  soli  amantes,  as  '  Plato  holds,  pro  amicis  mori 
appetunt ;  only  lovers  will  dye  for  their  friends,  and  in  their  mistress  quarrel. 
And  for  that  cause,  he  woula  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators 
and  encouragere  of  noble  actions :  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  *  Squire  of 
Dames  himself.  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  Csesar,  or  Alexander  shall  not 
be  more  resolute  or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  dotii  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  subtilty,  wit  and  many 
pretty  devises;  ^Namgue  dolos  inspirat  amor,  fraudesque  ministrat :  ^  Jupiter 
m  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  tum'd  him- 
self into  a  swan,  and  got  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle ; 
which  she  doing,  for  shelter  he  fled  to  Ledas  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  collo- 
cavit ;  Leda  embraced  him,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep ;  sed  dormientem  Jupiter 
compressit,  by  which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will.  Infinite  such  tricks  can 
love  devise;  such  fine  feats  in  abundance,  with  wisdome  and  wariness; 

4  Plutarch.  Amator.  dial.  '  Si  <mo  pacto  fieri  dvltas  ant  exerdtus  posset  partim  ex  his  qui  amant,  partim 
ezhis,&c.  •Angerianus.  *  Faery  Qu.  lib.  4.  cant.  2.  *  Zened.  prorerb.  cont.  6.  ^  Flat.  Coarlr. 
^  Lib.  8.  de  AuUco.  Non  duMlo  qidn  Is  qui  talem  exerdtum  haboret,  totius  orbls  stafcim  victor  esset,  nisi 
forte  cum  aliquo  enrdtn  confligendnn  easet  in  quo  omnes  amatores  eaient.  *  Hyginns  de  Oane  et  Le- 

porec(elesti,el  Dedmator.  t  Viz  did  potest  onantam  indeaudadam  as8nmerentHlspani«lndep«oce 

infloitas  Manronun  copias  superirunt.  ■  lib.  A.  oe  legibus.  *  Spencers  Faery  Queen,  S.  book,  cant.  8. 
^  HysteuB.  1. 2«       •Aratus  in  phwnoni. 
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^  guts  fallere  possit  amantem?  all  manner  of  civility,  decency,  complement 
and  good  behaviour,  plus  salis  et  leporis,  polite  graces,  and  merry  conceits. 
Bocace  hath  a  pleasant  tale  to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  and  which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  Latine,  Bebelius  into  verse,  of 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  This  Cymon  was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and 
the  govemour  of  Cyprus  son,  but  a  very  ass ;  insomucn  that  his  father  being 
ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a  farm-house  he  had  in  the  country,  to  be  brought 
up ;  where  by  chance,  as  his  manner  was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a  gallant 
yong  gentlewoman  named  Iphigenia,  a  burgomasters  daughter  of  Cyprus,  with 
her  maid,  by  a  brook  side,  in  a  little  thicket,  fast  asleep  in  her  smocke,  where 
she  had  newly  bathed  her  self :  When  •  Cymon  saw  Aer,  he  stood  leaning  on 
his  siaffey  gaping  on  her  immovable^  and  in  a  maze:  at  last  he  fell  so  far  in 
love  with  the  glorious  object,  that  he  began  to  rouze  himself  up ;  to  bethink 
what  he  was ;  would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began  to  be 
civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to  play  on  instruments,  and  ^t  all  those 
gentleman-like  qualities  and  complements,  in  a  short  space,  which  his  friends 
were  most  glad  of.  In  brief,  he  became  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  compleat  gentlemen  in  Cyprus  ;  did  many  valorous  exploits,  and 
all  for  the  love  of  Mistress  Iphi^nia.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  thus  much  of 
them  all,  let  them  be  never  so  clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Gobrians  and  sluts, 
if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  will  be  most  neat  and  spruce ;  for,  '  Omnibus 
rebus,  et  nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit  amor ;  they  will  follow  the  fashion,  begin 
to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves ;  venustatum  enim 
mater  Venus;  a  ship  is  not  so  long  a  rigging,  as  a  yong  gentlewoman  a 
trimming  up  her  self,  against  her  sweet-heart  comes.  A  painters  shop,  a 
flowry  meadow,  no  so  gratious  an  aspect  in  Natures  storehouse  as  a  yong 
maid,  nubilis  puella,  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride,  that  looks  for  an  husband  ; 
or  a  yong  man  that  is  her  suiter ;  composed  looks,  composed  gaite,  cloaths, 
gestures,  actions,  all  composed ;  all  the  graces,  elegancies,  in  the  world,  are  in 
her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribbins,  chains,  jewels,  lawns,  linnens,  laces, 
spangles,  must  come  on,  ^prater  quam  res  patitur  student  elegantia,  they 
are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a  sudden  :  Tis  all  their 
study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  cloaths  neat,  to  be  polite  and  terse, 
and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a  yong  man  see  his  sweet-heart 
coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself,  puis  up  his  cloak,  now  fain  about  his 
shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  baud,  cuffs,  sticks  his  hair,  twires  his 
beard,  &c.     When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 

.^ —  k  Chbunydemqne  at  peodeat  apte  I  He  puts  hit  cloak  in  order,  that  the  lace 

CoUocat,  Qt  limbufl  totomque  appareat  aonun.        |  And  hem,  and  gold-work  all  might  have  hia  grace. 

Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she  had  spruced  up  her 
self  first. 

Nor  did  she  come,  although  'twas  her  desire. 


'  Nee  tamen  ante  adilt,  etai  properabat  adire, 
Quam  ae  compoauit,  quam  clrcnmspexit  amictus, 
Et  Anzit  Tultum,  et  meruit  formosa  ylderi. 


Till  she  compos'd  her  self  and  trlm'd  her  tire. 
And  set  her  looks  to  make  him  to  admire. 


Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son  ^  ^neas  was  to  appear 
before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

Os  hnmerosque  Deo  slmilis  (namque  ipsa  decoram 
Ccesariem  nato  genltrix,  lumenque  juventn 
Purpureum  et  Icetos  oculis  afflArat  honores) 

like  a  god;  for  she  was  the  tire- woman  her  self,  to  set  him  out  with  all 
natural  and  artificial  impostures.  As  mother  Mammea  did  her  son  Helio- 
gabalus,  new  chosen  Emperour,  when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first. 
When  the  hirsute  Cyclopical  Polyphemus  courted  Galatea ; 

And  then  he  did  begin  to  prank  himself. 


^  Jamqne  tlbi  formae,  Jamque  est  tibi  cura  placendi, 
Jam  rigidos  pectis  rastrls  Polypheme  ci^iiUoa, 
Jam  libet  hirsutam  tibI  fklce  reddore  barbam, 
£t  spcctare  feros  in  aquA  et  componere  vultus. 


To  pleate  and  combe  his  head,  and  beard  to  shave, 
And  look  his  fisce  ith*  water  aa  Aglaas, 
And  to  compose  himself  for  to  be  brave. 


*  Vlrg.  •  Hanc  ubl  conspicatus  est  Cymon,  baculo  innizus,  immobills  stetit,  et  mirabundna,  &^. 

f  Plantus  Cashia  act.  2.  sc.  4.  f  Plautoa.  ^  Ovid.  Met.  2.  '  Ovid.  Af eV-#r^ n  I  ^Virg.  I .  An, 
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He  was,  upon  a  sudden  now,  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground  hatchet.  He 
now  b^;an  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  feature,  and  good  parts ;  now  to 
be  a  gallant. 

"  '  '  Come  now,  my  Galatea,  tcora  me  not, 

Nor  my  poor  presents ;  for,  but  yesterday, 


Jam  Galatea  Tenl,  nee  munera  deapice  nostra. 
Certe  ego  me  nori,  UqiddAque  in  imagine  rldi 
Nuper  aqoB,  placnitque  nuhl  mea  forma  ridenti. 


saw  myself  itb*  water,  and  me  thought 
Full  fUr  I  was,  then  scorn  me  not  I  say. 
I  Non  sum  adeo  Informls,  nuper  me  in  littore  vidi. 
Cum  pladdum  ventls  staret  mare 

Tis  the  common  humor  of  all  suiters  to  trick  up  themselves,  to  be  prodigal 
in  apparel,  pure  lotus,  neat,  comb'd  and  curl'd,  with  powdred  hairs,  comptus 
et  calamistratus;  with  a  long  love-lock,  a  flowre  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves, 
rings,  scarfs,  feathers,  points,  &c.  as  if  he  were  a  princes  Ganymede,  with 
every  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies ;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  egs,  and 
as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primierus,  ™  If  once  he  be  besotted  on  a  wenche,  he  must 
lye  awake  a  nights,  renounce  his  book,  sigh,  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep 
for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands,  doublets, 
breeches,  are  in  fashion ;  how  to  cut  his  beard  and  wear  his  lock,  to  turn 
up  his  mushatos,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant,  or  if  he  wear  it 
abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west :  he  may  be  scoffed  at 
otherwise,  as  Julian  that  apostate  emperour  was,  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute, 
goatish  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apolo- 
getical  oration  he  made  at  Antioch,  to  excuse  himself,  he  doth  ironically  con- 
fess, it  hindred  his  kissing ;  nam,  non  licuit,  indepura  puris,  eoque  suavioribus 
labra  labris  adjungere ;  but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the 
sequel,  de  accipiendis  dandisve  osculis  non  laboro ;  yet  (to  follow  mine  author) 
it  may  much  concern  a  yong  lover ;  he  must  be  more  respectful  in  this  behalf, 
fie  must  be  in  league  with  an  excellent  taylor,  barber, 

■  Tonsorem  pnerum,  sed  arte  talem. 
Quails  nee  Thalamis  fait  Neronis ; 

have  neat  shooe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and 
drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in  print. 

Amongst  other  good  qualities,  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed  with,  he 
must  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instrument  or  other ;  as  with- 
out all  doubt  he  will,  if  he  be  truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  For 
as  ^Erasmus  hath  it,  musicam  docet  amor  et  poesin,  love  will  make  them 
musicians,  and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love-sonnets,  and  sing 
them  to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good  qualities  may  be  had.  p  Jupiter 
perceived  Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia,  because  he  learned  languages, 
polite  speech,  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus  daughter,  as  some  write)  arts 
and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placeret,  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  please  his 
mistress.  Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance;  and  without  question, 
so  many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  quahfied  in  this 
kinde,  if  love  did  not  incite  them.  ^  Who,  saith  Castillo,  would  learn  to 
play,  or  give  his  minde  to  musick,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rimes, 
love-songs,  as  most  do,  but  for  womens  sake  ?  because,  they  hope  by  that 
means,  to  purchase  their  good  wills,  and  win  their  favour  ?  We  see  this 
daily  verifi^  in  our  yong  women  and  wives ;  they  that  being  maids,  took  so 
much  pains  to  sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and  charge  to  their 
parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now  being  married,  will  scarse  touch 
an  instrument;  they  care  not  K>r  it.     Ck>nstantine  agricult.  lib.  11.  cap.  18. 

'  VlrgU.  Eel.  2.  ■  Epist.  An  uxor  literato  sit  ducenda.  Noctes  insomnes  traducende.  Uteris  renuu- 
daadnm,  s«pe  gemendnm,  nonnumquam  et  Ulachrymandnm  sorti  et  oondltloni  tuaa.  Vldendum  qu»  restes, 
quis  cnltus  te  deceat,  qiils  in  turn  sit,  utrum  latus  barbie,  &c.  Cum  cur&  loquendnm,  incedendum,  biben- 
onm,  el  cum  cnri  insaniendnm.  >  Mart.  Epig ,  5.  •  Chil.  4.  cent.  6.  pro.  16.  r  Martianns  Capella 
Bb.  1.  de  nnpt.  philol.  Jam  Ilium  sentio  amore  teneri,  c;)u8que  studio  plnres  habere  oomparatas  in  fiunulitio 
dtodpllnas,  &c.  <  Lib.  8.  de  aoUco.  Quia  choreis  Insndaret,  nisi  fneminarum  canssA  ?  quia  musico  tan. 
tarn  nararet  operam,  nial  quod  ilUns  dulcedine  permnlcere  speret  ?  quis  tot  carmina  componeret,  nisi  ut  lode 
aApctus  SQOs  In  mulleref  expUcaret  ? 
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makes  Cupid  himself  to  be  a  great  dancer,  by  the  same  token,  as  he  vras 
capering  amongst  the  gods,  'he  flung  down  a  bowl  of  nectar,  which  disiiUing 
upon  the  white  rose,  ever  since  made  it  red :  and  Callistratus,  by  the  help  of 
Ds&dalus  about  Cupids  statue,  *made  many  vong  wenches  still  a  dancing,  to 
signifie,  belike,  that  Cupid  was  much  affected  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he 
was.  For  at  his  and  Psyches  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the 
feast,  Ganymede  filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  * Apuleius  oescribes  it) ;  Vulcan 
was  the  cook ;  the  Howres  made  all  fine  with  roses  and  flowres ;  Apollo  pkud  on 
the  harp ;  the  Muses  sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  musica  superingressa  Venus  saltavit^ 
but  his  mother  Venus  danced,  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.  Witty  "Lucian, 
m  that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  description  of  Jupiters  steahng 
of  Europa,  and  swimnung  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the 
winds  hush;  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their  chariot,  to  break  the 
waves  before  them ;  the  Tritons  dancing  roundabout,  with  every  one  a  torch ; 
the  sea-nymphs  half-naked,  keeping  time  on  dolphins  backs,  and  singing 
Hvmeneus  ;  Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters ;  and  Venus  her 
lelf  coming  after  in  a  shell,  strawing  roses  and  flowres  on  their  heads.  Praxi- 
tiles,  in  all  his  pictures  of  love,  fains  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  looking  upon 
dancers ;  and  in  Saint  Markes  Garden  in  Rome  (whose  work  I  know  not)  one 
of  the  most  delicious  pieces,  is  many  "  Satyres  dancing  about  a  wenche  asleep. 
So  that  dancing  still  is,  as  it  were,  a  necessary  appendix  to  love  matters. 
Yong  lasses  are  never  better  pleased,  then  when,  as  upon  an  holiday  after 
evensong,  they  may  meet  their  sweet-hearts,  and  dance  about  a  may-pole,  or 
in  a  town-green,  under  a  shady  elm.  Nothing  so  famihar  in  ^  France,  as  for 
citizens  wives  and  maids  to  dance  a  round  in  the  streets ;  and  often  too,  for 
want  of  better  instruments,  to  make  good  musick  of  their  own  voices,  and 
dance  after  it.     Yea,  many  times,  this  love  will  make  old  men  and  women, 

that  have  more  toes  than  teeth,  dance, John  come  kiss  me  now,  mask  and 

mum ;  for  Comus  and  Hymen  love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above 
measure,  will  allow  men  to  put  on  womens  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  pro- 
miscuously to  dance,  yong  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of  all 
sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth  Augustine  Niphus  the  philosopher,  ^For  that 
being  an  old  man,  and  a  publique  professor,  a  father  of  many  children,  he 
was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a  yong  maid,  that  which  many  of  his  friends  were 
ashamed  to  see,  an  old  gowty  fellow,  yet  would  dance  after fidlers.  Many 
laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it,  but  this  omnipotent  love  would  have  it  so. 


1  Hymcinthino  bacillo 
Properans  Amor,  me  adegU 
Vioknter  ad  seqaendum. 


Lore,  hasty  wlUi  hit  purple  ataftb,  did  make 
Me  follow,  and  the  dance  to  undertake. 


And  'tis  no  newes  this,  no  indecorum;  for  why  ?  a  good  reason  may  be  given 
of  it.  Cupid  and  Death  met  both  in  an  inne,  and  being  merrily  disposed, 
they  did  exchange  some  arrows  from  either  quiver;  ever  since,  yong  men 

dye ;  and  oftentimes,  old  men  dote. -^Sic  moritur  juvenis,  sic  moribundus 

amat.  And  who  can  then  withstand  it  ?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  yong  or  old, 
though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virginal  jacks,  or  stand  parallel 
asunder  hke  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no  remedy ;  we  must  dance 
Trenchmore  for  a  need,  over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  &c.  And  princum 
prancum  is  a  fine  dance.  Plutarch,  Sympos,  1.  qucBst,  5.  doth  in  some  sort 
excuse  it ;  and  telleth  us  moreover,  in  what  sense,  Musicam  docet  amor,  licet 
priusfuerit  rudis,  how  love  makes  them  that  had  no  skill  before,  learn  to  sing 

'  Cratcrem  nectaris  erertit  aaitant  apud  Deoa,  qui  in  terram  cadena,  rotam  prius  albam  rabore  inledt. 
•Puellaa  cfaoreantes  drca  jurenilem  Gupldinis  aUtuam  fedt.  Philoatrat.  Imag.  lib.  3.  de  stotuiti.  Ezerci. 
tlnm  amonrl  aptiaalmam.  *  Lib.  6.  Met.  •  Tom.  4.  *  Komman.  de  cur.  mort.  part.  i.  cap.  38.  f^ut. 
puella  dormientl  insoltantlum,  &c.  ^VlewofFr.  >Vita^)iu.  Puelln  amore  septaagenarius  senex 
uaque  ad  inaaniara  correptua,  molUa  Uberia  ansceptis :  multi,  non  aine  pndore,  conspexerunt  aenem  et 
^lOoaophom  podacricum,  non  aint  riau,  aaltanttm  ad  tibi«  modoa.  7  Anacreon  Carm.  7.         >  Joach. 

BelUoaEpig. 
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and  dance ;  he  concludes,  'tis  only  that  power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over 
us.  *  Love  (as  he  holds)  will  make  a  silent  man  speake;  a  modest  man  mos4 
officious ;  dull,  quick ;  slow^  nimble  ;  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired, 
an  hardy  basCfUntractable  churl^asjiredothiron  in  a  smiths  forge, free,  facile, 
gentle,  and  easie  to  be  entreated.  Nay  'twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the 
other  extream,  and  give  an  ^  hundred  sesterces  for  a  nights  lodging,  as  they 
did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth ;  or  ^  ducenta  drachmarum  millia  pro  unicd 
node,  as  Mundus  to  Paulina;  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do  in  like 
case)  to  obtain  his  suit.  For  which  cause,  many  compare  love  to  wine,  which 
makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolick  and  sad,  whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 
But  above  all  the  other  symptomes  of  lovers,  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  over 
passed,  that  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  turn  (to 
their  ability)  rimers,  ballet-makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith, 
**  They  will  be  witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours  good  parts,  be- 
decking them  with  verses  and  commendatory  songs,  as  we  do  statues  with 
gold,  that  they  may  be  remembred  and  admired  of  all.  Ancient  men  will 
dote  in  this  kinde,  sometimes,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw 
their  frozen  affections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  inable  them,  though 
they  be  60  years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  30  beneath,  Jovianus 
.  Pontanus  makes  an  old  fool  rime,  and  turn  poetaster  to  please  his  mistress : 

•Neringas,  Marina;  meotnedispkecaaMt        I        Sw«et  Marian  do  not  mine  a«a  dlMkln, 
De  Bene  nam  Javenem,  Dia,  referre  potas.  See.     \        For  thou  caaat  make  an  old  man  yong  again. 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  yong  especially)  and 
cannot  abstahi,  though  it  be  when  they  go  to,  or  should  be,  at  church.  We 
have  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose  in  ^  Westmonasteriensis,  an  old  writer  of 
ours  (if  you  wUl  believe  it)  an.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony;  on 
Christmass  eve,  a  company  of  yong  men  and  maids,  wliibt  the  priest  was  at 
mass  in  the  church,  were  singing  catches  and  love  songs  in  the  church-yard, 
he  sent  to  them  to  make  less  noise,  but  they  sung  on  still ;  and  if  you  will, 
you  shall  have  the  very  song  it  self. 

fiqoitabat  homo  per  sylvam  frondonm,  I         A  fellow  rid  by  the  green  wood  alde^ 

Ducebatqne  aecom  Meswinden  formoeam.  I         And  Ikir  Meawlnde  was  his  bride. 

Quid  stamns,  cnr  non  imus  ?  |  Why  stand  we  so,  and  do  not  go  ? 

This  they  sung ;  he  chaft ;  tiU  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was,  he  prayed  to 
S^  Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  that  they  might  all  three  sing  and  dance, 
'till  that  time  twelve  month ;  and  so  >  they  did,  without  meat  and  drink,  weari- 
somness  or  giving  over,  till  at  yeares  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were 
absolved  by  Herebertus,  archbishop  of  Colen.  They  will  in  aH  places  be 
doing  thus,  yong  folks  especially ;  reading  love  stories,  talking  of  this  or 
that  yong  man,  such  a  fair  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivious  tales, 
scurril  tunes,  such  objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  meditation, 
and  as  Guastavinius  adds,  Com,  in  4.  sec,  27.  prob,  Arist,  ob  seminis  abun- 
dantiam  crebra  cogitationes,  veneris  frequens  recordatio  et  pruriens  voluptas, 
Sfc,  an  earnest  longing  comes  hence ;  pruriens  corpus,  pruriens  anima, 
amorous  conceits,  tickhng  thoughts,  sweete  and  pleasant  hopes ;  hence  it  is, 
they  can  think,  discourse  willingly,  or  speak,  almost  of  no  other  subject.  Tis 
thev  only  desire,  if  it  may  be  done  by  art,  to  see  t^ir  husbands  picture  in  a 
glass ;  they'l  give  any  thing  to  know  when  they  shall  be  married ;  how  many 
husbands  they  shall  have,  by  Cromnyomantia,  a  kind  of  divination,  wim 
^  onions  laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmass  eve ;  or  by  listing  on  St.  Annes  eve 

•De  tadtumo  loqnacem  fkdt,  et  de  verecundo  offidosum  reddlt,  de  negUgente  indostriom,  de  socoide 
hnpigmm.  ^  Joeephns  antlq.  Jnd.  lib.  18.  cap.  4.  •  GdJiius  1.  1.  cap.  8.    Pretiam  noctis 

centum  sestertia.  '  Ipsi  enim  Tolnnt  suamm  amasiamm  polchritodlnis  precones  ac  testes  esse,  eaa 

laudttms,  et  cantUenis  et  TersUms  exomare,  nt  anro  statues,  ut  memoreotur,  et  ab  omnibus  admirentur. 
•  Tom.  2.  Ant.  Dialogo.  '  Floras  hist.  fol.  298.       c  Per  totum  annum  cantArunt,  pluria  super  illos  non 

ceddit }  non  fHgns,  non  calor,  non  titls,  nee  lassltodo  illos  affedt,  &c.  ^  His  eorum  nomina  Inseri. 

buntnr  de  quibus  qnsmnt. 
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or  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first  husband ;  or  by  Araphitomantia, 
by  be&ns  in  a  cake,  &:c.  to  bum  the  same.  This  love  is  the  cause  of  all  good 
conceits,  ^neatness,  exomations,  playes,  elegancies,  delights,  pleasant  ex- 
pressions, sweet  motions  and  gestures,  joyes,  comforts,  exultancies,  and  all 
the  sweetness  of  our  life ;  •>  qualisjam  vitaforet^  aut  quidjucundi  sine  aured 
Venere?  ^  Emoriar  cum  istd  nan  amplius  mihi  cura  fuerit^  let  me  live  no 
longer  then  I  may  love,  satth  a  mad  merry  fellow  in  Mimnermus.  This  love 
is  that  salt,  that  seasoneth  our  harsh  and  dull  labours,  and  gives  a  pleasant 
rellish  to  our  other  unsavory  proceedings;  ^  Absit  amor,  surgunt  tenehr<Fj 
torpedo,  vetemum,  pe»tis,  SfC.  All  our  feasts  almost,  masques,  mummings, 
banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes,  poems,  love- 
stories,  playes,  comcedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes,  &c,  proceed 
hence,  ^  Danaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughters  wedding  at  Argos,  in- 
stituted the  first  playes  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of.  Symbols, 
emblems,  impresses,  devises,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Ck>nt'les,  Paradine, 
Camillus  de  Camillis,  may  be  ascribed  to  it.  Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences, 
painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  ^  Patritius,  ex  amoris 
ienejicio,  for  loves  sake.  For  when  the  daughter  of®  Deburiades  the  Sycionian 
was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart,  now  going  to  wars,  ut  desiderio  ejus 
minus  tabesceret,  to  comfort  her  self  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with  • 
cole  upon  a  wall,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow ;  which  her  father  admiring, 
perfected  afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was 
made.  And  long  after,  p  Sycion  for  painting,  carving,  statuary,  musick,  and 
philosophy  was  preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.  Apollo  was  the 
first  inventer  of  physick,  divination,  oracles;  Minerva  found  out  weaving; 
Vulcan  curious  iron-work ;  Mercury  letters ;  but  who  prompted  all  this  into 
their  heads?  Love.  Nunquam  talia  invenissent,  nisi  talia  adamdssent : 
they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party,  for  whose  sake  they  were  undertaken 
at  nrst.  Tis  true,  Vulcan  made  a  most  admirable  bruch  or  neck -lace,  which 
long  after  Axion  and  Temenus,  Phegius  sons,  for  the  singular  worth  of  it, 
consecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphos ;  but,  Pharyllus  the  tyrant  stole  it  away, 
and  presented  it  to  Aristons  wife,  on  whom  he  miserably  doted.  (Parthenius 
tels  the  story  out  of  Phylarchus) ;  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent 
ouche  ?  to  give  Hermione,  Cadmus  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  All  our  tilts 
and  tumaments,  orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fleece,  &c.     NoinlitcLS  sub  amore 

jacet owe  their  beginnings  to   love ;    and  many  of  our  histories. 

By  this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they  would  express  their  loving  mindes  to  their 
mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.  Tis  the  sole  subject,  almost,  of  poetry ;  all 
our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs,  and  therefore,  Hesiod  makes  the 
Muses  and  Graces  still  follow  Cupid ;  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and 
the  rest  of  the  poets  were  Loves  priests.  Whatever  those  old  Anacreons,  all 
our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love-writers,  Antony  Diogenes  the 
most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in  Phocius  Bibliotheca,  Longus  So- 
phista,  Eustathius,  Achilles  Tatius,  Aristsenetus,  Heliodorus,  Plato,  Plutarch, 
Lucian,  Parthenius,  Theodoras,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  TilMillus,  &c. 
Our  new  Ariostoes,  Boyards,  authors,  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie  Queen,  &c. 
MaruUus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Secundus,  Capellanus,  &c.  with 
the  rest  of  those  facete  modem  poets,  have  written  in  this  kinde,  are  but  as 
so  many  symptomes  of  love.  Their  whole  books  are  a  synopsis  or  breviary  of 
love,  the  portus  of  love,  legends  of  lovers  lives  and  deaths,  and  of  their  me- 
morable adventures.      Nay  more,  quod  leguntur,  quod  laudantur,  amori 

'  Huic  mnnditias,  ornatum,  leporem,  delidas,  ludos,  elegantiam,  omnem  denlque  ritn  soavltatein  debe> 
mus.  i  Hyjrinus  cap.  272.  ^E.  Gneco.  'Aogerianus.  ■  Lib.  4.  Tit.  ll.depiio.  Instit.  "PUn. 
lib.  86.  cap.  12  •Gerbeliut  1.  6.  deacript.  Gr.  p  Fransua  1. 8.  de  SymboUa.    Qui  primua  aymbohun 

excogitavlt,  volnit  nlmlram,  hac  actione  implicatum  animum  eTolrere,  cumqueTel  domino  rel  alila  intuen- 
tibua  oatendere. 
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debenty  as  ^Nevisanus,  the  lawyer,  holds;  ibere  never  was  any  excellent 
poety  that  invented  good  fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in 
love  himself;  had  he  not  taken  a  quil  from  Cupids  wings,  he  could  never 
have  written  so  amorously  as  he  did. 


'  Cyntbia  te  vatem  fecit,  lascive  Praperti, 
Ingenlum  Galli  pnlchra  Lycorla  habet. 

Puna  est  argvd  Nemcslt  fbrmoaa  HbuUl, 
Lesbia  dlcUvlt,  docte  CatuUe,  tibi. 

Non  me  Pelignus,  nee  speniet  Mantua  vatem, 
Si  qua  Corinna  Biihi)  «1  quia  Alexis  erit. 


Waoton  Propertius,  and  wittyGallus, 
Subtile  TibuUtis,  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia,  Lesbia,  Lycoris, 
That  made  you  poets  all;  and  If  Alexis 
Or  Corlnna  chance  my  paramour  to  be, 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shall  not  despise  me. 


•  Non  me  carminibua  vincet,  nee  Thraceus  Oipheus, 
Nee  Linus. 

Petrarchs  Laura  made  him  so  famous;  Astrophels  Stella  and  Jovianus 
Pontanus  mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  Roses,  Violets,  Lillies,  Nequitice, 
blanditicB,  joci,  decor,  Nardus,  Ver,  Corolla,  Thus,  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus, 
Charis,  Crocum,  Laurus,  Unguentum,  Costum,  Lachryma,  Myrrha,  Muste, 
Sfc,  and  the  rest  of  his  poems.  Why  are  Italians  at  this  day  generally  so 
good  poets  and  painters  ?  because  every  man  of  any  fashion  amongst  them, 
hath  his  mistress.  The  very  rusticks  and  hog-rubbers,  Menalcas  and  Coridon, 
^uifoetant  de  siercore  equino,  those  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  tast  of  this 
love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an  instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems^ 
curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques,  tilts,  turnaments,  &c.  they  have  their 
wakes,  whitson- ales,  shepheards  feasts,  meetings  on  holy  days,  country  dances, 
roundelays,  writing  their  names  on  *trees,  true  lovers  knots,  pretty  gifts. 

With  tokens,  hearts  dirided,  and  half  rings, 
Shepheards,  in  their  loves,  areas  coy  as  kings. 

Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &&.  they  go  by 
couples ; 

Ooridons  PhQlis,  Nysa  and  Hopsus, 
With  daynty  Dooslbel  and  Sir  Top-hus. 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.  they  have  their  ballads,  country 
tunes,  O  the  broom,  the  bonny  bonny  broom,  ditties  and  songs,  Bess  a  Bellf 
she  doth  excel, — they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rime. 

■  Hiou  hony-sodde  of  the  hathome  hedge. 
Vouchsafe  in  Qipids  cup  my  heart  to  p^ed^ 
My  hearts  dear  bloud,  sweet  Cis  is  thy  carouse. 


Vouchsafe  in  Cupids  cup  my  heart  to  pledge ; 
My  hearts  dear  bloud,  sweet  Cis  is  thy  carous 
Worth  all  the  ale  in  gamner  Gubblns  bouse. 


I  say  no  more,  affairs  call  me  away; 

My  fathers  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 

Be  thou  the  lady  Cressetlight  to  me. 

Sir  TroUy  LoUy  wiU  I  prove  to  thee. 
Written  in  hast,  &rewel  my  cowslip  sweet. 
Pray  let*s  a  Sunday  at  the  ale-house  meet. 


Your  most  grim  stoicks  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt  away  with  this  pas- 
sion ;  and  if  ^Athenseus  bely  them  not,  Anstippus,  ApoUodorus,  Antiphanes, 
&c.  have  made  love  songs  and  commentaries  of  their  mistress  praises,  ^orators 
write  epistles,  princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not?  *  Xerxes  gave  to  The- 
mistocles,  Lampsacus  to  find  him  wine,  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Myunte  for 
the  rest  of  his  aiet.  The  7  Persian  kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use ;  h(ec 
civitas  mulieri  redimiculum prcsbeat,  h<BC  in  collum,  hac  in  crines,  one  whole 
city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a  third  her  hood.  Assuerus 
would  have  *  given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  *  Herod  bid  Herodias  daughter 
ask  what  she  would,  she  should  have  it.  Caligula  gave  100000  sesterces  to 
his  curtisan,  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins ;  and  yet  when  he  was  soUicited  by 
the  senate,  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Rome,  for  the 
common- wealths  good,  he  would  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  ^Diony- 
sius,  that  Sicilian  tyrant,  rejected  all  his  privy  counsellors,  and  was  so  besotted 
on  Mirrha,  his  favourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no  office,  or  in 
the  most  weightiest  business  of  the  kingdome,  do  ought,  without  her  especial 

%  Lib.  4.  num.  102.  sylw  nuptiaUs.  PoCtee  noo  inveniunt  fabulas,  aut  versus  laudatos  ftdnnt,  nisi  qui  ab 
amore  flierint  ezdtatl.  '  Martial.  Ep.  73.  lib.  9.  •  Virg.  Ed.  4.  *  Teneris  arboribus  amlcarum  no. 
rolna  inscribentes,  nt  simnl  crescant.  Haxl.  "  S.  R.  1600.  *  Lib.  13.  cap.  Dipnosophist,  «  See 

Putcan.  epist.  33.  de  suA  Margareta.  Beroaldus,  &c.  >  Hen.  Steph.  apol.  pro  Herod.  f  Tully  orat.  h. 
Ver.  '  Esth.  5.  •  Mat.  14.  /.  **  Gravlssimis  regnl  negotiis,  ninll  sine  amaslce  suae  cons«:n8u  fcdt, 
omnesque  actiones  suas  scortiilo  commimicavit,  &c.    Nich.  Bellus  discurs.  26.  de  amat.  ^.^ji OOv  LC 
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advice ;  prefer,  depose,  send,  entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  de- 
serving, but  by  her  consent :  and  he  again,  whom  she  commended,  how- 
soever unfit,  unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved.  Kings  and  eraperours,  in 
stead  of  poems,  build  cities ;  Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  JEgypt,  besides  constel- 
lations, temples,  altars,  statues,  images,  &c.  in  the  honour  of  his  Antinous. 
Alexander  bestowed  infinite  sums,  to  set  out  his  Hepheestion  to  all  eternity. 
^Socrates  professeth  himself  loves  servant;  ignorant  m  all  arts  and  sciences, 
a  doctor  alone  in  love  matters ;  et  quum  alienarum  rerum  omnium  scientiam 
diffiteretury  saith  **  Maximus  Tyrius  his  sectator,  hujus  negotii  professor,  Sfc, 
and  this  he  spake  openly,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  publique  feasts,  in  the  aca- 
demy, in  Pyrtfo,  Lycceo,  sub  PlatanOy  Sfc.  the  very  bloud- hound  of  beauty, 
as  he  is  stiled  by  others.  But  I  conclude  there  is  no  end  of  loves  symptomes ; 
'tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is  subject  to  no  dimensions ;  not  to  be  survayed  by 
any  art  or  engin  :  and  besides  I  am  of  ^Heedus  minde,  no  man  can  discourse 
of  love  matters,  or  judge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not  made  tryal  in  his  own 
person ;  or  as  iEneas  Silvius  '^adds,  hath  not  a  little  doted,  been  mad  or  love- 
$ick  himself     I  confess  I  am  but  a  novice,  a  contemplator  only,  Nesdo  quid 

sit  amor,  nee  amo I  have  a  tincture ;  for  why  snould  1  lye,  dissemble  or 

excuse  it,  yet  homo  sum,  Sfc,  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  non  sum 
prctceptor  amandi  ;  and  what  I  say,  is  meerly  reading ;  ex  aliorum  forsan 
ineptiis,  by  mine  own  observation,  and  others  relation. 

MEMB.  V. 
SuBSECT.  I, — Prognosticks  of  Love- Melancholy, 
What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspitions,  fears,  griefs,  anxieties* 
accompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  sufficiently  said  :  the  next  question  is, 
what  will  be  the  event  of  such  miseries ;  what  they  foretell.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  love  cannot  be  cured,  Nullis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis,  it 
accompanies  them  to  the  'last.  Idem  amor  exitio  est  pecori  pecorisgue  ma- 
gistro ;  and  is  so  continuate,  that  by  no  perswasion  almost,  it  may  be  relieved. 
Bid  me  not  love,  said  **  Eurialus,  bid  the  mountains  come  down  into  the  plains, 
bid  the  rivers  run  back  to  their  fountains ;  I  can  as  soon  leave  to  love,  as 
the  sun  leave  his  course ; 

'  Et  prloi  Kquoritnu  pteces,  et  montibus  umbne,     I  First  teas  shall  want  their  fish,  the  raovintidns  shade^ 
Et  T(^ucrea  deerunt  syhis,  et  murmura  rentls,       i  Woods  slnglnf  birds,  the  winds  marmur  shall  fhde, 


, 1  dftscedent  Ibrmosss  AmanllkUs  ignea,    |  Then  my  (air  AmaryUla  lore  aliaSd. 

Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a  dumb  speak,  lame 
run ;  counsel  can  do  no  good ;  a  sick  man  cannot  relish ;  no  physick  can  case 
me.  Non  prosunt  domino  qu<B  prosunt  omnibus  artes,  as  Apollo  confessed  ; 
and  Jupiter  himself  couki  not  be  cured. 

J  Omnes  hiunanoa  curat  medldna  dolores,  I  Physick  can  soon  cure  every  disease 

Sohis  amor  Btorbl  non  lutbet  artiflcem.  |  k  ExeepdAg  Iotb,  that  can  it  not  appease. 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  explained 
in  his  place;  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  take  his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased 
or  amended,  it  breaks  out  into  outragious  (often)  and  prodigious  events. 
Amor  et  Liber  violenti  Dii  sunt,  as  ^Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  animum  in- 
eendunt,  ut  pudoris  oblivisci  cogant ;  Love  and  Bacchus  are  so  violent  Gods, 
so  furiously  rage  in  our  mindes,  that  they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame, 
and  common  civility.  For  such  men,  ordinarily,  are  as  throughly  possessed 
with  this  humor,  become  insensati  et  insani,  for  it  is  ^amor  insanus,  as  the 

agnooci'' 
Ub.  1.  de 


•Amoris  iuanlas  oannem  sdentlam   dlffitetur,  unandi  ta|nen  se   sdentlsslnraai  doctOTem 

3enn.  S.  *  Quia  homm  scribere  molestiaa  potest,  nisi  qui  et  is  aliquantum  Insanlt.  ' 

c»ntemnendls  amoribus.    Opinor  hacde  re  nemlnem  ant  dtsceptare  recte  poase  a\it  Judlcare  qui  noo  in  ei 


Teraatur,  ant  magnum  fecerlt  periculum.  v  Semper  morltur,  nunqnam  mortuus  est  qui  amst.  JEn.  Sitr. 
k  Enrial.  ep  ad  Lacretiam«  apnd  Mneam  Silvium.  Rogaa  ut  amare  defidam  ?  roga  montes  ut  In  planum  de« 
▼enlaot?  ut  fontes  Snmina  repetant}  tarn  poasum  te  non  amare,  ac  suum  Pticebus  relinquere  curenm. 
i  Buchanan  Syl.  i  Propcrt  lib  2.  Eleg.  1  k  Est  orcus  ilia  rls,  est  ironedlcabUis,  est  rabies  Insana. 

Ub.  2.        -Virg.  Bcl.8.  ^,g,^,^^^  by  ^OOgle 
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poet  calls  it ;  beside  themselves,  and  as  T  have  proved,  no  better  then  beasts, 
irrational,  stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  they  frequently 
forswear  themselves,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  murders, 
depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfie  their  lust. 

■  A  direl  'tU ,  and  miscbief  such  doth  work 
As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Turke. 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  as  Appian  lib,  5,  hist, 
saith  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  **  Their  love  brought  themselves,  and  all  Egypt 
into  extream  and  miserable  calamities,  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm- wood, 
and  as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Prov.  5,  4.  5.  Her  feet  go  down  to 
death,  her  steps  lead  on  to  helL  She  is  more  bitter  then  death  (Eccles.  7.  26.) 
cmd  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her,  p  Qui  in  amoreprcBcipitavit,  pejus  perit 
quam  qui  saxo  salit,  ^  He  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  is  not  in 
so  bad  a  case,  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love.  For  hence,  saith  '  Platina, 
comes  repentance,  desperation  ;  they  loose  themselves,  their  wits,  and  make 
shipwrack  of  their  fortunes  altogether:  Madness  to  make  away  themselves 
and  others ;  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gordonius, '  si  non 
succurratur  iis,  aut  in  maniam  cadunt,  aut  moriuntur ;  the  prognostication 
is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  dye.  For  if  this  passion  continue,  saith  ^iElian 
Montaltus,  it  makes  the  bloud  hot,  thick,  and  black ;  and  if  the  inflamma- 
tion get  into  the  brain,  with  continual  meditation  and  waking,  it  so  dries  it 
up,  that  madness followes,  or  else  they  make  away  themselves,  ^  O  Coridon, 
Coridon,  quce  te  dementia  cepit  ?  Now,  as  Arnoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work 
these  effects,  if  it  be  not  presently  helped;  ''They  will  pine  away,  run  mad, 
and  dye  upon  a  sudden ;  facile  incidunt  in  maniam,  saith  Valescus,  quickly 
mad,  nisi  succurratur,  if  good  order  be  not  taken ; 

*  Ehen,  trtete  jvgnm  qaiaqols  amorbhabet,        I         Oh  heaivy  yoke  of  love,  which  who  so  bean. 
Is  priua  ac  n6rit  le  periiaae  perit.  |        Is  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawares. 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet. 

*  Insanlam  prinsquam  quia  sentiat,  I         I  shall  be  mad  before  It  be  perceived, 

Vlx  pHi  hitervallo  a  fiirore  absum.  }        ^^  t^'  breadth  off  scarse  am  I,  now  distracted. 

As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his  Hylas ; 

At  ille  ruebat  quo  pedes  ducebont,  ftirlbundus,         I         He  went  he  car*d  not  whither,  mad  he  was. 
Nam  illi  saevus  Deus  intos  jecur  laniabat.  |         The  cruel  God  so  tortur'd  him,  alas ! 

y  At  the  sight  of  Hero,  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

■  Alius  vulnus  celans  insanlt  pulchrltudine  puellae. 

And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  grief. 
Madness  comes  on  him  like  a  thief. 

Go  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many 
have  either  dyed  for  love,  or  voluntarily  made  away  themselves,  that  I  need 
not  much  labour  to  prove  it ;  •  Nee  modus  aut  requies  nisi  mors  reperitur 
amoris :  Death  is  the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

k  Mori  mihi  conUngat ;  non  enim  aUa  I         Would  I  were  dead,  for  nought,  God  knows, 

Liberatio  ab  crumnis  ftierit  olio  pacio  Istis.     |         But  death,  can  rid  me  of  these  woes. 

As  soon  as  Eurialus  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia  his  paramour  ^  never  looked 
up,  no  jests  could  exhilarate  her  sad  minde,  no  joyes  comfort  her  wounded 
and  distressed  soule,  but  a  little  after  she  fell  sick  and  died.  But  this  is  a 
gentle  end,  a  natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves. 

— ^— ^—  propnoque  in  sanguine  leetus, 
'  Indignantem  animam  vacuas  enudit  in  auras ; 

so  did  Dido  ;  Sed  moriamur,  ait,  sic  sicjuvat  ire  per  umbras,     Piramus  and 

>  R.  T.  'Qui  quidem  amorutrosque  et  totam  ^Igyptum  extremis  calamltatlbus  involvit.  p  Plaatus 
4  Ut  corpus  pondere,  sic  animus  amore  praccipitotur.  Aastin.  1.  2.  de  civ.  Del,  c.  2S.  '  Dial.  Hinc  oritur 
pcenitentia,  desperatio,  et  non  vldent  ingenlum  se  cum  re  simul  amlsisse.  •  Idem  Savanarola  et  plures 

alii,  &c.    Babidum  fkcturus  orexin.  Juven.  *  Cap.  de  Heroico  Amore.    Hcec  passio  durans  sanguin^m 

torridum  et  atrabilarium  reddlt  j  hie  vero  ad  cerebrum  delatus,  Insaniam  parat,  vigillis  et  crebro  desiderio  ex- 
siccans.       "  Virg.  Eel.  2.  ^  Insani  ftunt,  aut  sibi  Ipsis  desperantes  mortem  affenmt.    Languentes  cito 

mortem  aut  maniam  patiuntur.  *  Calcagninus.  *  Theocritus  Edyl.  14.  r  Ludan  Imag.  So  for  Lu- 
dans  mistress,  all  that  saw  her,  and  could  not  enjoye  her,  ran  mad,  or  hanged  themselves.  *  Musaeus. 

•  Ovid  met.  10.  ^  Anacreon.  <  JEneas  Silvlus.  Ad  ejus  decessum  numquam  visa  Lucretia  ridere,  nuitia 
facetiis,  Jods,  nuUo  gaudio  potuit  ad  Isetitlam  renovari,  mox  in  segritudinem  inddit,  et  idc  breyLcnitJ^tt. 
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Thysbe,  Medea,  ^  Coresus  and  CaUyrhoe,  Theagines,  *  the  philosopher,  and 
many  myriades  besides,  and  so  will  ever  do; 

'et  oilhl  fortte  |        Who  eter  heftrd  s  itorv  of  more  woe, 

Eft  maniM,  est  et  amor,  dibit  Uc  in  Tuloen  Tlrea :  I         Then  tlist  of  Juliet  and  her  Roneo  ? 

Read  Parthenium  in  Eroticis ;  and  Plutarchs  amatorias  narratUmes^  or  loves 
stories;  all  tending  almost,  to  this  purpose.  Valleriola  lib.  2.  ohserv.  7. 
hath  a  lamentable  narration  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  >  that  raving  through 
impatience  of  love ^  had  he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  offered 
violence  to  himself.  Amatus  Lucitanus,  cent.  3.  car.  56.  hath  such  ^  another 
story;  and  Feelix  Plater,  med.  obferv.  lib.  1,  a  third,  of  a  yong  'gentleman 
that  studied  physick,  and  for  the  love  of  a  doctors  daughter,  having  no  hope 
to  compass  his  desire,  poysoned  himself,  <)Anno  1615.  A  barber  in  Franc- 
fort,  because  his  wenche  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own  throat.  ^  At 
Neoburge,  the  same  yeer,  a  yong  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her  parents 
consent,  killed  his  sweet-heart,  and  afterward  himself,  desiring  this  of  the 
magistrate,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  g:rave ; 
Quodque  rogis  superest  und  requiescat  in  umd :  which  '  Gesmunda  bought 
of  Tancredus  her  father,  that  she  might  be,  in  like  sort,  buried  with  Guiscardus 
her  lover ;  that  so  their  bodies  might  lye  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  soules 

wander  about  °*  campos  lugentes  in  the  Elysian  fields, quos  durus  amor 

crudeli  tabeperedity  in  a  myrtle  grove, 

— — —  et  myrtea  drcum 
Sylva  tMit :  cnne  non  ipaA  in  morte  reHnquunt. 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst :  they  do  not  offer  violence  to  themselves,  in 
this  rage  of  lust,  but  unto  others,  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  ^  Catiline 
killed  his  only  son,  misitque  ad  orci  pallida,  lethi  obnubila,  obsita  tenebris 
loca,  for  the  love  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  quod  ejus  nuptiaSy  vtvofilioy  recusaret. 
^  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates,  poysoned  her  husband,  to  give  content  to  a 
base  fellow,  whom  she  loved,  p  Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his, 
set  PersepoUs  on  fire.  *»  Nereus  wife,  a  widdow  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the  love 
of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city;  and  he  for  her  sake,  murthered 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  man  in  Venice.  '  Constantine  Despota,  made 
away  Catharine  his  wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children,  out  of 
doors,  for  the  love  of  a  base  scriveners  daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with  whose 
beauty  he  was  enamored.  •  Leucophria  betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt, 
for  her  sweet-hearts  sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies  camp.  *rithidice  the  gover- 
nours  daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the  whole  iland  to 
him,  her  fathers  enemy.  "  Diognetus  did  as  much,  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt, 
for  the  love  of  Pohcrita ;  Medea  for  the  love  of  Jason ;  she  taught  him  how 
to  tame  the  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty  dragon  that 
kept  the  golden  fleece ;  and  tore  her  UtUe  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that  her 
father  JEthes  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with  her 
beloved  Jason,  &c.     Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  trage-comoedy  of  love. 

MEMB.  VI. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Cure  of  Love- Melancholy,  by  Labour,  Dyet, 
Physick,  Fasting,  ^c. 
AVTBOVOH  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  Love-Melancholy  may  be 
cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a  passion  ;  for  as  you  know, 

*  Pautanias  Achalc.  1.7.  *  Megarensia  amore  flagrana.    Ludan.    Tbm.4.  'Ovid.  8.  met. 

r  Faribondna  putavlt  ae  videre  Imaginem  poellie,  et  coram  loqni  blandiena  Ulf,  &c.  ^  Juven.  He. 

bnens.  '  Juvenia  medicinpi  operam  oana  doctoria  filiam  deperibat,  &c.  i  Gotardua  Arthua  Ga>lo> 

belgicua,  mund.  vernal.  1615.  Collum  novacoUL  aperuit,  et  fnde  explravit.  ^  Cum  renuente  parents 

utroaue,  et  IpsA  virglne  fhii  non  poeiet,  tptnm  et  ipaam  interfedt  hoc  a  maglatratn  petena,  at  in  eodem 
aepulchro  aepellrl  poaaent.  *B<>cace.  ■  Sedea  eomm  qui  pro  amoria  impatientia  perennt.    Virg.  6. 

^neid.        •  Sal.  Val.        •  Sabel.  lib.  8.  En.  6.         p  Curtiua  lib.  5.  i  Cbalcocondilaa  de  reb.    Turdda 

lib.  P.     Nerd  uxor  Athenarum  domina.  he.  *  Nicephorus,  Greg.  hist.  lib.  8.    Uxorem  ocddit, 

librroa,  et  MIchaelem  fllium  videre  abhomilt ;  Thessalonicie  amore  captus,  pronotarii  flUee,  &c.  *  Par- 
thenlua  Erot.  Hb.  cap.  6.  « Idemca.  21.  Gubematoria  filia  Achfllla  amoygci<0^lfcl^(^#i^odldit. 
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*fkclU«  dMoentni  ATernt } 


It  Is  an  CMle  paasage  down  to  hell, 


8ed  rerocare  gradum,  auperaaque  evadere  ad  auras ;     But  to  come  tmck,  once  there,  you  cannot  well. 
Hlc  labor,  hoc  opus  est.———  | 

Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped,  and  by  many 
good  remedies  amended.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen,  1.  cap.  23.  et  24.  sets  down 
seven  compendious  ways,  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered  and  expelled. 
Savanarola,  9  prmcipal  observations ;  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  rules 
besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed  ;  Laurentius  2  main  precepts  ; 
Amoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Langius,  and  others  enform  us 
otherwaies,  and  yet  all  tendii^g  to  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which 
I  will  briefly  epitomize,  (for  I  light  my  candle  from  their  torches,)  and  enlarge 
again  upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that  after  mine  own 
method.  The  first  rule  to  be  observed,  in  subduing  this  stubborn  and  un- 
bridled passion,  is  exercise  and  dyet.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence, 
Sine  Cerere  et  Baccko  friget   Venus ;  As  an  '^  idle  sedentary  life,  liberal! 

feeding,  are  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite labour,  slender  and  sparing 

dyet,with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  to  prevent  it. 

Otia  si  toUas,  perl6re  Cnpldlnls  artes,  I        Take  Idleness  away,  and  put  to  flight 

Contemptaeqoe  Jacent,  et  sine  luce  tecea.  |         Are  Cupids  arts,  his  torches  give  no  light. 

Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses,  were  not  enamored  at  all,  be- 
cause they  never  were  idle. 


■  Ftastra  blanditls  appnUstls  ad  has, 
Ftastra  nequltin  renistis  ad  has, 
Ftastra  dellclK  obaldebltis  has, 
Prustra  has  iUecebne,  et  procadtates, 
Et  suspiria,  et  oscnla,  et  susurri, 
Et  quisqnis  male  sana  corda  amantnm 
Blandis  ebria  fesdnat  venenis. 


In  vain  are  all  your  flatteries. 
In  vain  are  all  your  knaveries. 
Delights,  deceipts,  procacities. 
Sighs,  kisses,  and  conspiracies. 
And  what  e*re  la  done  by  art. 
To  bewitch  a  lovers  heart. 


Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busie.  *Tis  Savanarolas  third  rule, 
Occupari  in  multis  et  magnis  negotiis :  And  Avicennas  precept,  cap.  24. 
y  Cedit  amor  rebus ;  res  age,  tutus  eris.  To  be  busie  still,  and  as  ■  Guianerius 
injoyns,  about  matters  of  great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  *  Magninus  adds.  Never 
to  be  idle^  but  at  the  hours  of  sleep. 


-k«tni 


Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumlne,  si  non 
Intendas  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidii  vel  amore  miser  torquebere.— — 


For  if  thou  do*st  not  ply  thy  book. 
By  candle-light  to  study  bent, 
Imploy'd  about  some  honest  thing, 
Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment. 


No  better  pliysick  then  to  be  alwaies  occupied,  seriously  intent. 


*  Cur  in  penates  rarlus  tenuct  snbit, 
Haec  delicatas  eligens  pestis  domus, 
Mcdlnmqne  sanos  vnlgns  aflTectus  tenet  >  ftc. 


Why  dost  thoa  ask,  poor  folks  are  often  ttee. 
And  daynty  places  still  molested  be  ? 


Because  poor  people  fere  coursly,  work  hard,  go  woUward  and  bare,  Non 
hahet  unde  suum  paupertas  pascat  amorem  :  **  Guianerius,  therefore,  pre- 
scribes his  patient  to  go  with  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  to  go  hare-footed^  and 
bare-legged  in  cold  weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then^  as  monkes  do, 
but  above  all,  to  fast.  Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many 
of  those  tenterbellies  do,  howsoever  thev  put  on  Lenten  feces,  and  whatsoever 
they  pretend,  but,  from  all  manner  of  meat.  Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient 
remecfy  of  it  self;  for  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bckhes  of  such  persons 
that  feed  liberally,  and  live  at  ease,  *  are  full  of  bad  spirits  anddivels,  divelish 
thoughts ;  no  better  physick  for  such  parties y  then  to  fast.  Hildesheim 
spicil.  2.  to  this  of  hunger  adds,  '  often  baths,  much  exercise  and  sweaty 
but  hunger,  and  festing,  he  prescribes  before  the  rest.      And  *tis  mdeed,  our 

^  Vlrg.  Xn,  6.  ^  OUum  nanfragtum  castltatls.  Austin.  *  Buchanan.  Hendecasyl.  7 Ovid.  lib.  I. 
rrmed.  ■  Cap  16.  drca  res  ardnas  exerceri.  ■  Part.  2.  c.  23.  reg.  San.  His,  nrvter  horam  somni,  nulla 
per  otium  tranaeat.  ^  Hor.  lib.  1 .  epist.  2.  '  Seneca.  *  Tract.  16.  cap.  18.  S«pe  nudA  came  dll- 
dnm  portent  tempore  flrigido  sine  caligis :  et  nudis  pedibns  Incedant,  in  pane  et  aquA  J^junent,  septus  se 
verberilras  csdant,  &c.  *  Dmnonibus  referta  sunt  corpora  nostra,  lilorum  prvdpue  qui  delicatis  ves- 

cuntur  edullls,  advolitant,  et  corporibus  inherent  i  banc  ob  rem,  )cjunlum  Impendio  protNitur  ad  pudld. 
tiam.  'VIctus  sit  attenuatus,  balnel  Aneqnens  usus  et  sudatlones,  cold  baths,  not  not,  salth  Hagninus 
part.  3.  ca.  28.  to  dive  over  head  and  ears  in  a  cold  river,  Ac.  Digitized  by  V^OOQiC 
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Saviours  Oracle,  This  kinde  ofdivel  is  not  cast  out  hut  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
'wbich  makes  the  fathers  so  immoderate  in  commendation  of  fasting.     A» 
hunger,  saith  «  Ambrose,  is  a  friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasci- 
viousness;  but  fulness  averthrowes  chastity,  andfostereth  all  manner  ofpro' 
vocations.     If  thine  horse  be  too  lusty,  Hierome  adviseth  thee,  to  take  away- 
some  of  his  provender;  by  this  meanes,  those  Pauls,  Hillaries,  Antonies,  and 
famous  anchorites,  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  by  this  means,  Hilarioa 
made  his  asse,  as  he  called  his  own  body,  leave  kicking,  (so  ^  Hierome  relates 
of  him  in  his  life)  when  the  divel  tempted  him  to  any  such  foule  offence.     By 
this  means,  those  ^  Indian  Brachmanni  kept  themselves  continent ;  they  lay 
upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the  Redshanks  do  on  hadder,  and  dyeted 
themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish,  which  Guianerius  would  have  all  yong  men 
put  in  practice;  and  if  that  wiU  not  serve,  J  Gordonius  would  have  them  soundly 
whipped,  or  to  cool  their  courage,  kept  in  prison,  and  there  fed  with  bread  and 
water,  till  they  acknowledge  their  errour,  and  become  of  another  minde.     If 
imprisonment  and  hunger  will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions 
of  that  ^  Theban  Crates,  time  must  wear  it  out ;  if  time  will  not,  the  last  refuge 
is  an  halter.     But  this  you  will  say,  is  comically  spoken.     Howsoever,  fast* 
ing,  by  all  meanes,  must  be  still  used ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such 
meats  formerly  mentioned,  which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must 
use  an  opposite  dyet.  *  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  yonger  sort. 
So  "  Plato  prescribes ;  and  would  have  the  magistrates  themselves  abstain 
from  it,  for  examples  sake,  highly  commending  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
temperance  in  this  kinde.     And  'twas  a  good  edict,  a  commendable  thing,  so 
that  it  were  not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as  those  old  JSgyptians  ab- 
stained from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets  had  given  out,  wine  sprang 
first  from  the  bloud  of  the  gyants ;  or,  out  of  superstition,  as  our  modem 
Turkes,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  aninue  virus  et  vitiorum  fomes,  a  pla^e 
it  self  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old  for  that  cause,  ^  in  hot  countries, 
were  forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished  for  drinking  of  wine,  as  for 
adultery;  and  yong  folks,  as  Leonicus  hath  recorded,  Var.  hist,  I,  3.  cap,  87, 
88.  out  of  Atheneeus  and  others ;  and  is  still  practised  in  Italy  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  as  Claudius  Minos  hath  well  illustrated  in  his 
comment  on  the  2«3  embleme  of  Alciat.  So  choyce  is  to  be  made  of  other  dyet 

Nee  minus  enicBs  aptum  est  vitare  salaces,  I         Eringoes  are  not  good  for  to  be  taken, 

Et  quicqnid  Venerl  corpora  nostra  parat.  |         And  all  lasdrious  meats  mnst  be  forsaken. 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used,  are,  cowcumbers,  mellons, 
purselan,  water  lillies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettice,  which  Lemnius  so  much 
commends,  lib,  2,  cap,  42,  and  Mizaldus  hort,  med,  to  this  purpose ;  Vitex, 
or  Agnus  castus  before  the  rest,  which,  saith  ^  Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful 
vertue  in  it.  Those  Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmo- 
pheries,  were  to  abstain  nine  dayes  from  the  company  of  men,  during  which 
time,  saith  ^lian,  they  laid  a  certain  hearb  named  Hanea,  in  their  beds, 
which  asswaged  those  ardent  flames  of  love,  and  freed  them  from  the  torments 
of  that  violent  passion.  See  more  in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius  lib,  5, 8^c. 
and  what  every  herbalist,  almost,  and  physician  hath  written,  cap,  de  Saty- 
riasi  et  Priapismo  ;  Rhasis  amongst  the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if 
they  be  much  dejected  and  brought  low  in  body,  and  now  ready  to  despair 
through  anguish,  grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feeling  of  their  misery,  a  cup  of 
wine  and  fiill  dyet  is  not  amiss ;  and  as  Valescus  adviseth,  cum  alid  honestd 

ff  Ser.  de  gulA.  Fames  arnica  Tirglnitaii  est,  inlmica  lascirisD :  satoritas  yero  castitatem  perdit,  et  nutrit 
Ulecebraa.  ^  Vita  Hilarionis,  lib.  3.  epist.  Cum  tentisset  eum  dsmon  titillatione  inter  cntera,  Ego,  inqult, 
aselle,  ad  corpus  snum,  fkciaro,  &c.  '  Strabo  1.  15.  Geog.  Sub  pellibus  cubant,  Hcc.  J  Cap.  2.  part.  2. 

Si  sit  Juvenis,  et  non  vult  obedire,  flagelletnr  frequenter  et  fortiter,  dum  incipiat  foetere.  ^  Laertius,  lib. 
6.  cap.  b,  Amorl  medetor  fames ;  sin  allter,  tempos ;  si  non  hoc,  laqueus.  '  Vina  parant  anlroos  Venerl, 
ftc.         ■  3.  de  Legibus.  "  Non  minus  si  vinum  bibissent  ac  si  adalterium  admisissent.  Oelltus,  lib.  10. 

C.23.        .Rer.Sam.part.3.cap.23.    Blirabilem  vim  habet.  Digitized  by  La OOglC 
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venerem  S€Bpe  exerccTido,  which  Langius  Episi.  med.  lib,  1.  qtist,  24.  approves 
out  of  Rhasis  {€td  (issiduationem  coitiis  invitat)  and  Guianerius  seconds  it,  cap, 
16,  trtict,  16.  as  a  Pvery  profitable  remedie : 

'  4  tumeat  tibi  quam  ingoinat  nam  si 

Aadlla,  aut  vema  prtesto  est,  tentigine  nimpl 
Mal*s  ?  noa  ego ;  namqne,  &c. 

■' Jason  Pratensis  snbscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Excretio  enim  aui 
toUit  prorsuSf  aui  lenit  agritudinem.  A%  it  did  the  raging  hist  of  Assuerus, 
^  qui  ad  impatientiam  amor  is  leniendam,  per  singuku  fere  noctes  novas 
puelkts  devirginavit.  And  to  be  drunk  too,  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad  physick, 
ii  it  be  at  all  to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  aUowed, 
as  that  which  Vires  speaks  of,  lib,  3.  de  animd,  ^  A  lover y  that  hath,  as  it 
wercy  lost  himself  through  impotency,  impatience^  must  be  called  home  as  a 
traveller  by  musicky  feasting ,  good  wine,  if  need  be,  to  drunkenness  it  self; 
which  many  so  much  commend  for  the  easing  of  the  minde  ;  all  kinde  of 
sports  and  merriments :  to  see  fair  pictures,  hangings,  buildingSy  pleasant 
JieldSy  orchardsy  gardens,  groveSy  pondSy  poolesy  riverSy  fshingy  fowling, 
hawkingy  hunting y  to  hear  merry  tales,  and  pleasant  discourscy  reading y  to 
use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that  new  spirits  may  succeed;  or,  by  some  vehement 
affection  or  contrary  passiony  to  be  divertedy  till  he  be  fully  weaned  from 
anger y  suspition,  careSy  feares,  Sfc,  and  habituated  into  another  course. 
Semper  tecum  sity  (as  ^Sempronius  adviseth  Calisto  his  k>ve-sick  master) 
qui  sermones  joculares  moveaty  condones  ridiculaSy  dicteria  falsa,  suaves 
kistorias,  fabulds  venustas  recenseaty  coram  ludaty  ^c.  still  have  a  pleasant 
companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  facete  histories,  sweet  dis- 
course, &c.  And  as  the  mekxly  of  rousick,  merriment,  singing,  dancing,  doth 
augment  the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  ^Avicenna  notes,  so  it  expelleth  it  in 
others,  and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily  applied,  as 
the  parties  symptomes  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously  affected. 

Ii  there  be  any  need  of  physick,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new 
matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men.  Carolus  a 
Lorme  amongst  other  questions,  discussed  for  his  degree,  at  Montpelier 
in  France,  hath  this.  An  amantes  et  amentes  iisdem  remediis  curentur? 
Whether  lovers  and  mad  men  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  ?  he  affirms 
it ;  for  love  extended  is  meer  madness.  Such  physick  then,  as  is  prescribed, 
is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath  been  formerly  handled  in  the  precedent 
partition  in  the  cure  of  melancholy.  Consult  with  Valleriola  observat,  lib, 
2.  observ,  7.  Lod.  Mercatus  lib,  2.  cap,  4.  de  mulier,  affect,  Daniel  Sen- 
nertus  lib,  \,  part,  2.  cap.  10.  "^Jacobus  Ferrandas,  the  Frenchman,  in  his 
tract  de  amore  Erotiquey  Forestus  lib,  1 0.  observ,  29.  et  30.  Jason  Pratensis 
and  others,  for  peculiar  receipts.  'Amatus  Lucitanus  cured  a  yong  Jew  that 
was  almost  mad  for  love,  with  the  syrupe  of  hellebor,  and  such  other  eva- 
cuations and  purges,  which  are  usually  prescribed  to  black  choler :  '  Avicenna 
confirms  as  much,  if  need  require,  and  'bloud-letting  above  the  resty  which 
makes  amantes  ne  sint  amentesy  lovers  to  come  to  Uiemselves,  and  keep  m 
their  right  mindes.  Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Salemitana,  Jason  Pratensis, 
Hildesheim,  &c.  prescribe  bloud-Ictting  to  be  used  as  a  principal  remedy. 
Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick,  to  cure  all  appetite  of  burning  lust,  by 
^letting  themselves  bloud  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  women 

rCmn  malicre  aliquA  gratlosA  ssepe  ooire  erit  atillssimam.    Idem  Laurentins,  cap.  11.  «  Hor. 

'  Cap.  29.  de  morb.  cereb.  •  Beroaldns  orat.  de  amore.  *  Amatori,  ctOtu  est  pro  impotentlft  mens 

amota,  opus  est,  nt  paulathn  animus  rehit  a  peregrinatione  domum  rerocetnr,  per  rauskam,  convWia»  &c 
Per  aocttpium,  fkbulas,  et  festhras  narratlones,  laborem  usqne  ad  sudorem,  &c.  *  Caelestlnae  Act.  2. 

Barthio  Interpret.  «  Cap.  de  Ilishi.  Multos  hoc  affectu  saoat  cantilena,  letitla,  nrastca;  et  qnklam  sant 
quos  b»c  angent.  *  TiUs  author  came  to  my  hands  since  the  third  edition  of  this  book.  ^  Cent.  3. 

curat.  56.  Syrapo  heUeborato  et  allls  que  ad  atram  bilem  pertinent.  r  Purgetur,  si  <;)U8  dispositlo  fvnerit 
ad  adust,  hnnaorls  et  phlebotomhetur.  ■  Amanthim  morbus  ut  pruritus  solTitur,  vense  seetloDe  et  cucur* 
bitulis.       •  Cura  a  Tenie  sectione  per  aures,  unde  semper  steriles.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  iC 
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barren y  as  Sabellicus,  in  his  Enneades  relates  of  them.  Which  Salmuth.  Tit. 
I0.de  Herd,  comment,  in  PanciroL  de  new.  report.  Mercurialis  var.  lee,  lib. 
3.  cap.  7.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo,  say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  In* 
dians,  a  reason  of  which  Langius  gives,  lib.  1.  epist.  10. 

Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  Venerem  sopientia,  ut  camphora  pudendis  alli^ 
gatOy  et  in  brachdgeitata  {quidem  ait)  membrum  flacddum  reddit.  Labora- 
vit  hoc  morbo  virgo  nobHis^  cui  inter  ctetera  prascripsit  medicus,  ut  laminam 
plumbeam  multii  foraminibus  pertuiom^  ad  dies  viginti  portaret  in  dorso;  ad 
exsiccandum  vero  spermajussit  earn  quam  parcissime  cibari,  et  manducare 
frequenter  coriandrum  praparatum,  et  semen  lactuc<B  et  acetoste,  et  sic  earn 
a  morbo  liberavit.  Porro  impediunt  et  remittunt  coitum  folia  salicis  trita  et 
epota,  et  si  frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt.  Idem  preestat  to- 
pazius  annulo  gestatus,  dexterum  lupi  testiculum  attiitum,  et  oleo  vel  aqu& 
rosat^  exhibitum  Veneris  teedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus :  lac 
butyri  commixtum  et  semen  cannabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  prsestant 
Verbena  herba  gestata  hbidinem  exstinguit,  pulvisque  ranee  decollatee  et  exsic- 
catee.  Ad  exstinguendum  coitum,  ungantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et 
pecten  aqu&  in  qua  opium  Thebaicum  sit  dissolutum ;  libidini  maxime  con- 
traria  camphora  est,  et  coriandrum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgee 
impedit ;  idem  efficit  sinapium  ebibitum.  Da  verbenam  in  potu,  et  non  eri~ 
getur  virga  sex  diebus  :  utere  menthd  siccd  cum  aceto,  genitalia  illinita  succo 
hyoscyami  out  cicuttBy  coitiis  appetitum  sedant,  S^c.  R  seminis  lactuportuclac. 
coriandri  an  3 j.  menthte  siccct  3  ss.  sacchari  albiss.  J  iiij.  pulveriscentur omnia 
subtiliter,  et  post  ea  simul  misce  aqud  Neunpharis,  f,  confec.  solida  in  mor- 
sulis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane  unum  quum  surgat.  Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas 
ab  Hildesheimo  loco  preedicto,  Mizaldo,  Porti,  ceeterisque. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Withstand  the  beginnings ;  avoid  occasions ;  change  his  place  : 
fair  and  fowl  meanes  ;  contrary  passions,  with  witty  inventions :  to  bring 
in  another,  and  discommend  the  former. 

Other  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoyned  by  our  physicians,  which  if 
not  alone,  yet  certainly  conjoyned,  may  do  much;  The  first  of  which  is 
obstare  principiis,  to  withstand  the  beginning ;  ^  Quisquis  in  primo  obstitit, 
pepulitque  amor  em,  tutus  ac  victor  fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may 
easily  be  a  conqueror  at  last.  Baltazar  Castilio  1.  4.  urgeth  this  prescript 
above  the  rest,  ^  when  he  shall  chance,  (saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman , 
that  hath  good  behaviour  joy  ned  with  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive 
his  eys,  with  a  kind  of  greediness,  to  pull  unto  them  this  image  of  beauty, 
and  carry  it  to  the  heart :  shall  observe  himself  to  be  somewhat  incensed 
with  this  influence,  which  moveth  within  :  when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle 
spirits  sparkling  in  her  eys,  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  flre,  he  must 
wisely  withstand  the  beginnings  ;  rowze  up  reason  stujnfled  almost ;  fortify 
his  heart  by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it  may  have 
entrance.     Tis  a  precept  which  all  concur  upon. 

*  Opprime  dam  norm  sunt  gabiti  mala  Mmina  mort>l,  I     Thy  quick  dlMase  whilst  it  Is  flresh  to-day, 
Diun  licet.  In  primo  limine  siste  pedem.  |     By  all  means  crush,  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay. 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  then  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to 
some  judicious  friend  *{qui  tacitus  ardet  magis  uritur,  the  more  he  conceals, 
the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice,  may  happily  ease  him  on  a 
sudden  ;  and  withal  to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggra- 
vate his  disease ;  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means ;  for  who  can  stand  by  a 
fire  and  not  bum  ? 

^  Seneca.  *  Cum  in  muHerem  inciderit,  que  cum  formA  morum  suavUatem  conjunctam  habet,  et  Jam 

oculos  perscn«erit,  formn  ad  se  imaginem  cum  avtiltate  quAdam  rapcre,  cum  eadem,  Hcc.  '  Ovid,  de  rem. 
lib.  1.        •  ^neas  Sllvlus.  l      r\r~\nlt> 
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'Sussillte  obtecro  et  mltUte  Istanc  fonis, 
QiUB  miMro  mihl  amontl  ebibit  aangalnem. 

TTis  good  therefore,  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company ;  which  Hierome  so 
i^uch  labours  to  Paula,  and  his  Nepotian  ;  Chrysostome  so  much  inculcates 
in  ser,  in  contubern.  Cyprian,  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church; 
Stracides  in  his  nmth  chapter;  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Arnoldus, 
Vallerioia,  &c.  and  every  physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.  Not  only 
to  avoid,  as  «  Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorts,  kissing,  dalliance,  all  speeches, 
tokens,  love-letters  and  the  like ;  or,  as  Castiho,  lib,  4.  to  converse  with 
them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing,  (tolerabilitis  est  audire  basiliscum  sibilantem, 
thou  hast  better  hear,  saith  •>  Cyprian,  a  serpent  hiss)  *  those  amiable  smiles, 
admirable  graces,  and  sweet  gestures,  which  their  presence  affords. 

J  Neu  capiU  liment  solitis  nioraiunculiB, 
Et  his  papillamm  oppreralunculls 
Abetineant : 

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women, 
persons,  circumstance,  amorous  book,  or  tale,  that  may  administer  any  occa- 
sion of  remembrance.  ^  Prosper  adviseth  yong  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles, 
and  some  parts  of  Genesis,  at  other  times ;  but  for  such  as  are  enamored,  they 
forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c.  especially  all  sight ;  they  must  not 
so  much  as  come  neer,  or  look  upon  them. 

>  Et  ftigitare  decet  slmalAcra  et  pabula  azaorls, 
Abatinere  slbi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem. 

Oaze  not  on  a  maid,  saith  Siracides,  turn  away  thine  eysfrom  a  beautiful 
woman,  c.  9.  v,  5,1,  8.  averte  oculos,  saith  David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them, 
as  Ficinus  adviseth,  let  not  thine  eye  be  intentus  ad  libidinem,  do  not  intend 
her  more  then  the  rest :  for  as  "Propertius  holds,  Ipse  alimenta  sibi  maxima 
prcsbet  amor,  love  as  a  snow-ball  inlargeth  it  self  by  sight :  but  as  Hierome 
to  Nepotian,  aut  aqualiter  ama,  out  csqualiter  ignora,  either  see  all  alike, 
or  let  all  alone ;  make  a  league  with  thine  eys,  as  "  Job  did  ;  and  that  is  the 
safest  course;  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner  revives,  ^or 
waxeth  sore  again,  as  Petrarch  holds,  then  love  doth  by  sight.  As  pompe 
renews  ambition ;  the  sight  of  gold,  covetousness ;  a  beauteous  object 
sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust.  Et  multum  saliens  incitat  unda  sitim. 
The  sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  mcreaseth  ap- 
petite. 'Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  p  yong  gentleman,  in  merri- 
ment, would  needs  put  on  his  mistress  cloaths,  and  walk  abroad  alone, 
which  some  of  her  suiters  espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented. 
So  much  can  sight  enforce.  Especially,  if  he  have  been  formerly  enamored, 
the  sight  of  his  mistress  strikes  him  into  a  new  fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many 
dayes  after. 


t  InAnnlt  cauia  pndlla  nocet. 
Ut  Dieoe  eztlnctam  dnerem  si  solphure  taogas, 

Vlret,  et  ex  mlnimo  maximns  Ignis  erit : 
81c  nisi  vltabis  qulcqnld  reaorablt  amorem, 

Flamma  recrudescet,  qosB  modo  nulla  ftdt.  | 


A  sickly  man  a  little  thing  offends ; 

As  brimstone  doth  a  fire  decay*d  renewe. 
And  make  it  tram  afresh,  doth  loves  dead  flames. 

If  that  the  former  otirfect  it  reriew. 


Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  winde  blows, 
'  ut  solet  a  ventis,  S^c,  a  scald  head  (as  the  saying  is)  is  soon  broken  ;  dry 
wood  quickly  kindles;  and  when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  by 
•  sight,  how  can  they  by  seeing  but  be  inflamed  ?  Ismenias  acknowledgeth  as 
much  of  himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost  forgotten  his 

'Plantna  gorco.  f  Tom.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Syntag.  med.  art.  mirab.  Vitentor  oacula,  tactns,  sermo, 

et  scripta  impadk»,  Utere,  ftc.  ^  Lib.  de  singol.  der.  >  Tsm  admirabiiem  splendorem  declinet. 

grsttam,  scintillas,  amaWlwt  rlsns,  gestos  snavissimos,  &g.       i  Lipslns  hort.  1m.  lib.  8.  antiq.  lee.       ^  Lib. 
S.  de  vit.  coeUtos  compar.  cap.  9.  'Locretlas.  ■  Lib. 8.  Eleg.  10.  ■  Job.  81.  Ptepigi 

todns  com  ocoUs  mels  ne  cogitarem  derirglne.  •Dial.  8.  de  contemptn mundi.    Nihil  (kcillus  recm- 

desclt  quam  amor;  nt pompa Tlsa  renorat  ambltionem,  aori  species  avarttiamy  spectata  corporis  forma  in- 
cendlt  luznriam.  »  Seneca  cont.  lib.  2.  cont.  9.  4  Ovid.  '  Met.  7.  Ut  solet  a  Tentis 

aUmoita  resumcfc,  qoMqat  parra  svb  ladoctA  latoH  sdntlllA  fkTilla  crescere }  et  In  veteres  agitata  rcsor- 
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mistress;  ^at  the  first  sight  of  her,  as  straiv  in  a  fire  y  T  burned  afresh  ;  and 
more  then  ever  I  did  before.  *  Chariclea  was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of 
her  dear  Theagenes,  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranger.  "  Mertila,  in  Aris- 
taenetus,  swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again,  and  did  moderate  her 
passion  so  long  as  he  was  absent;  but,  the  next  time  he  came  in  presence^  she 
could  not  contain,  effuse  amplexa  attrectari  se  sitiit^  ^c.  she  broke  her  vow, 
and  did  profusely  embrace  him.  Hermotinus,  a  yong  man  (in  the  said  ^  author) 
is  all  out  as  unstaid ;  he  had  forgot  his  mistress  quite,  and  by  his  friends  was 
well  weaned  from  her  love ;  but  seeing  her  by  chance,  agnovit  veteris  vestigia 
fiamma,  he  raved  amain;  Ilia  tamen  emergens  veluti  lucida  stella  coepit 
elucere,  Sfc,  she  did  appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel,  to  his  sight.  And 
it  is  the  common  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  overcome  in  this  sort.  For  that 
cause,  belike,  Alexander  discerning  this  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes 
by  seeing,  ^  when  he  heard  Darius  wife  so  much  commended  for  her  beauty, 
would  scarce  admit  her  to  cofne  in  his  sight,  foreknowing,  belike,  that  of 
Plutarch, /<?rmo5am  videre  periculosissimum,  how  full  of  danger  it  is  to  see 
a  proper  woman ;  and  though  he  was  intemperate  in  other  things,  yet  in  thb 
superhe  se  gessity  he  carryed  himself  bravely.  And  so,  when  as  Araspes  in 
Xenophon,  had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face  of  Panthea  to  Cyrus,  *  Ay 
how  much  she  was  fairer  then  ordinary,  by  so  much  he  was  the  more  unwil- 
ling to  see  her,  Scipio,  a  yong  man  of  23  yeers  of  age,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Grsecian  Cl^rinus,  or  Homers  Nireus, 
at  the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  a  most  fair  yong  gentlewoman 
was  brought  unto  him,  ^and  he  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Lord,  re- 
warded her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweet-heart.  S*.  Austin,  as  ■  Gregory  re- 
ports of  him,  ne  cumsorore  quidem  sudputavit  habitandum,  would  not  live  in 
the  house  with  his  own  sister.  •Xenocrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth  all  night, 
and  would  not  touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed  him 
to  dote  upon  fair  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity  solus  cum  solo,  to 
lye  in  the  chamber  with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said  Alcibiades 
publiquely  confessed,  ^formam  sprevit  et  super  be  coniempsit ;  he  scornfully 
rejected  him.  Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems, 
when  by  the  Popes  means  she  was  offered  unto  him,  would  not  accept  of  her. 
^  It  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this  passion  of  love;  and  great  dis- 
cretion it  argues,  in  such  a  man  that  can  so  contain  himself;  but  when  thou  art 
once  in  love,  to  moderate  thy  self  (as  he  saith)  is  a  singular  point  ofwisdome, 

*  Nam  Tltare  plagaa  in  •morls  ne  Jaciamur  |        To  avoid  such  net*  Is  no  such  mastery, 

Non  ita  difficile  est,  quam  captmn  retibus  Ipsis    I         Bat  ta*en,  to  escape  is  all  the  victory. 
Exlre,  et  valktos  Veneris  pemimpere  nodos.        ) 

But  for  as  much,  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or  that  can  con- 
tain themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to  curb  their  senses,  as  not  to 
see  them,  not  to  look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury 
of  this  head-strong  passion  of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness, /ero:c  ille  ardor 
a  naturd  insitus,  •  as  he  terms  it,  such  a  furious  desire  nature  hath  inscribed, 
such  unspeakable  delight, 

Sic  Dfvm  VeMris  ftiror 
Insanis  adeo  mentibus  incubat, 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery,  partus 
dolor,  Sfc.  can  deter  them  from ;  we  must  use.  some  sp€^y  means  to  correct 

>  EttstaChiil.a.  Aapectas  amorem  inceadlt,  nt  manetentem  In  pale&  ignem  ventiis ;  ardehcra  Intareama. 
jOTe  coDcepto  Incendio.  >  Heliodorus  1.  4.  Iniammat  meotera  noms  aspectos,  perinde  ac  ignis  materte 
admotiis.  Chariclea,  &c.  •  Eptst.  15.  i.  2.  •  Eplst.  4.  Ub.  2.  ^  Cnrthis  lib.  8.  Com  uxoiem  Daril 
laadatam  aodivisset,  tantum  cupidiuti  sue  Anenum  ii^eclt,  ut  illam  vix  veliet  Intueri.  >  Cyropedia.  Cob 
Panthea  formam  erexisset  Araspes,  tanto  magls,  Inquit  Cyms,  abatinere  oportet,  qnanto  pnldalor  eat. 
y  LiTins.  Cum  earn  regnlo  cuidam  desponsatam  andiviBset,  maneribas  cimralatam  remMt.  •  Ep.  aft. 

lib.  7.  *  Et  ea  loqul  posset  que  soM  amatores  liqni  solent.  ^  Platonis  Conrivio.  •  HeUodorus  Ubu  4. 
Expertem  ease  amoris  beatltudo  est;  at  quum  captns  sis, ad  modantioiiem  revocare  animtun  pradeotia stn> 
guUuris.       *  Lucretius  1.  4.        •  Haedus  lib.  1.  de  amor,  contem. 
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and  prevent  tbat,  and  all  other  inconyeniences,  which  come  by  conference, 
and  the  like.  The  best,  readiest,  surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  loci 
mutatiOf  to  send  them  several  wayes ;  that  they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor 
have  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again,  or  live  together  soli  cum  sold, 
as  so  many  Gilbertines.  ElonguHo  a  palrid,  'tis  Savanarolas  fourth  rule,  and 
Gordonius  precept,  du/roAo^ur  ad  Umginquas  regiones,  send  him  to  travel 
'Tis  that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds  with  iull  cry ;  poets,  di- 
vines, philos<^»liers,  physicians,  ail;  mutei  patriam,  Valesius ;  ^as  a  sick  man 
he  must  be  cured  with  change  of  ayr;  TuUy  4.  Tuscul.  The  best  remedy  is 
to  get  thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis :  change  ayr  and  soyl,  liaurentius. 

Fngt  Uttm  anutom.                                         |  ■  OvitL  I  procol,  et  loogu  carpert  pcrge  tIm. 
yirg.  Utile  flnitimb  abstinuisse  lodB.  |    sed  foge,  tutus  eris. 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love : 

^  Maffuum  iter  ad  doctas  profldsci  cogor  Athenaa, 
Ut  me  longa  graTl  aolvat  aaaore  via. 

For  this  purpose,  saith  ^Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens ;  time  and 
absence  wear  away  pcdn  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fewel.  Quan^ 
turn  oculis,  animo  tarn  procul  ibit  amor.  But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough  ; 
a  whole  yeer  iXenophon  prescribes  Critobulus ;  nix  enim  intra  hoc  tempus  ah 
amore  sanari  poteris ;  some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All  this  ^  Heinsius 
merrily  inculcates,  in  an  Epistle  to  his  fnend  Primierus:  First,  fast ;  then,  tarry; 
thhtUy,  change  thy  place ;  fourthly,  think  of  an  haHer.  If  change  of  place, 
continuance  of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out  with  those  precedent  reme- 
dies, it  will  hardly  be  removed ;  but  these  commonly  are  of  force.  Felix  Plater 
observ,  lib,  1.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the  love  of  his 
maid,  and  desperate ;  by  removing  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space  cured. 
Isseus,  a  philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolute  hver  in  his  youth;  palam 
Iciscimens,  in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  after  he  betook  himself  by  his  friends 
advice  to  his  study,  and  left  womens  companie,  he  was  so  changed,  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine 
cloaths,  nor  no  such  love  toyes  :  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden ;  tan- 
quam  sipriores  oculos  amtsissety  (saith  mine  'author)  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former 
eys.  Peter  Godefridus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book,  hath  a  story  out 
of  S^.  Ambrose,  of  a  yong  man,  that  meeting  his  old  love  after  long  absence,  on 
whom  he  had  extreamly  doted,  would  scarsely  take  notice  of  her :  she  wondred 
at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again,  lenibat  dictis 
animuM,  and  told  him  who  she  was,  Ego  sum,  inquit :  -At  ego  nmi  sum  ego  ; 
But  he  replied,  he  was  not  the  same  man  :  proripuit  sese  tandem,  (as  Dido 
fled  from  ^  JEne&s;)  not  vouchsafing  her  any  ftirther  parly,  loathing  his  folly, 
and  ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.  °  Non  sum  stultus  ut  ante 
jam,  Ne^era,  O  Neeera,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafter  upon  some 
body  else ;  you  shall  befool  me  no  longer.  Petrarch  hath  such  an6ther  tale, 
of  a  yong  gallant  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  cause,  by  his 
parents,  was  sent  to  travel  into  far  countries :  after  some  yeers,  he  returned  ; 
and  meeting  the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and 
by  what  chance  she  lost  her  eye  ?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  none,  but  you  have 
found  yours :  signifying  thereby  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith. 
Amantes  de  formd  judicare  non  possunt,  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor 
scarse  of  any  thing  else ;  as  they  will  easily  confess,  after  they  return  unto 
themselves,  by  some  discontinuance  or  better  advice ;  wonder  at  their  own 
folly,  madness,  stupidity,  blindness;  be  much  abashed,  and  la/ugh  at  love, 

( Lod  nratadone  tanquam  non  conraleeceni  curandos  est.  cap.  11,  ■  Amornm  1. 2.  ^  Qulsquia  amat, 
loca  nota  nocent ;  diet  awritudinem  adlmit,  absentia  delet.  Ire  Ucet  procul  hlnc  patrianiue  relioquere  fines. 
Orid.  '  Lib.  3.  eleg.  20.  J  Ub.  1.  Secret,  raeraor.  Til>i,  O  Ciitobule,  consnlo  nt  integnim  annum  absis, 
Ike.  ^  PnnUmam  est  ut  esoiias.  2.  Ut  moram  temporis  opp<mas.  ^  Bt  locua  mutes.  4.  £t  de  laqueo 
cogttes.       ' Philostratus  de  vtUs  SopMatamm.       "Vug.  S.asn.       "Bucbanaa. 
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and  calVt  an  idle  things  condemn  themselves  that  ever  they  should  be  so 
besotted  or  misled ;  and  be  heartily  glad  they  have  so  happily  escaped. 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldome)  that  change  of  place  will  not  effect  this  alteration, 
then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed,  fair  and  fowl  means ;  as  to  perswade, 
promise,  threaten,  terrific,  or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour, 
tales,  newes,  or  some  witty  invention,  to  alter  his  affection ;  ^by  some  greater 
Borrow  to  drive  out  the  leu,  saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  his 
best  friends  dead,  his  mony  stoln  :  p  that  he  is  made  some  great  govemowr^ 
or  hath  some  honour ^  office ^  some  inheritance  is  befaln  him;  he  shall  be  a 
knight,  a  baron,  or  by  some  &dse  accusation,  as  they  do  to  such  as  have  the 
hickhop,  to  make  them  foreet  it.  Saint Hierome, lib, 2,  epist,  1 6.  to Rusticus  the 
monke,  hath  an  instance  or  a  ^yong  man  of  Greece,  that  lived  in  a  monastery  in 
JEgypt,  that  by  no  labour,  no  continence ,  noperswasion  could  be  diverted;  but 
at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The  abbot  sets  one  of  his  convent  to 
quarrel  with  him,  and  with  some  scandalous  reproach  or  other  to  defame  him 
before  company ,  and  then  to  come  and  complain  first,  the  witnesses  were  like- 
wise suborned  for  the  plaintiff e.  The  yong  man  wept,  and  when  ail  were 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part,  least  he  should  be  overcome 
with  immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  many  words  ?  By  this  invention  he 
was  cured,  and  alienated  from  his  pristine  love-thoughts. Injuries,  slan- 
ders, contempts,  disgraces, spretague  injuria  form<e,  are  very  forcible 

means  to  withdraw  mens  affections ;  contumelid  affecti  amatores  amare  desi- 
nunt,  as  ■'Lucian  saith ;  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or  misused,  turn 
love  to  hate ;  •  redeam  ?  Nonsi  me  obsecret.  Vll  never  love  thee  more.  Egone 
illam,  qua  ilium,  qua  me,  qua  non  ?  So  Zephyrus  hated  Hyacinthus  because 
he  scorned  him,  and  preferred  his  corrival  Apollo  {Palaphatus  fab,  Nar.)  he 
will  not  come  again,  though  he  be  intreated.  Tell  him  but  how  he  was  scoffed 
at  behind  his  back,  ('tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna)  that  his  love  is  false,  and  enter- 
tains another,  rejects  him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that  she  is  a  fool,  a  nasty  quean, 
a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a  divel,  or  which  Italians  commonly  do,  that  he  or  she 
hath  some  loathsome  filthy  disease,  gout,  stone,  strangury,  falling-sickness ; 
and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be  avoided;  he  is  subject  to  a  consumption, 
hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four  incurable  tetters,  issues ;  that  she  is  bald, 
her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance,  and  so  are  all  the  kinred,  an  hair- 
Inrain,  with  many  other  secret  infirmities  (which  I  will  not  so  much  as  name)  be- 
longing to  women.  That  he  is  a  hermaphrodite,  an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impo- 
tent, a  spend-thrift,  a  gamester,  a  fool,  a  gull,  a  b^ger,  a  whoremaster,  far  in 
debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a  common  drunkard,  his  mother  was  a  witch, 
his  father  hang'd,  that  he  hath  a  wolfe  in  his  bosome,  a  sore  leg,  he  is  a  leper, 
hath  some  incurable  disease,  that  he  will  surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his 
water,  that  he  cries  out  or  walks  in  the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow,  tell  all 
his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that  no  body  dare  lye  with  him ;  his  house  is  haunted 
with  spirits,  with  such  fearfiill  and  tragicall  thmgs,  able  to  avert  and  terrific  any 
man  or  woman  living.  Gordonius  cap,  20.  part.  2.  hunc  in  modum  consulit : 
Paretur  aliqua  vetula  turpissima  aspectu,  cum  turpi  et  vili  habitu :  et  per- 
tet  subtus  gremium  pannum  menstrualem,  et  dicat,  quod  arnica  sua  sit  ebrio- 
sa,  et  quod  mingat  in  lecto;  et  quod  est  epileptica  et  impudica ;  et  quod  in 
corpore  suo  sunt  excrescentia  enormes,  cum  fatore  anhelit^^,  et  alia  enor- 
mitates,  quibus  vetula  sunt  edocta :  si  nolit  his  persuaderi,  subito  extrahat 
^pannum  menstrualem,  coram  facie  portando,  exclamando,  talis  est  arnica 

•  Annandentnr  ralde  tristU,  ut  mi^  tristltUi  poMit  mioorein  obftiBcare.  v  Aut  anod  dt  factus  tenes- 
cftlliu,  aut  habeat  honorem  maganm.  «  Addesceiu  Gneciu  erat  in  .Sgypti  coenobio,  qnl  noIlA  op«ite 
magnitudine,  nnUa  penraaslone  flammam  poterat  sedan  :  monasterii  pater  hac  arte  senravtt.  Imperat 
cuidam  e  aodia,  9cc.  Flebat  ille  omnet  advenabantur ;  aolua  pater  callide  opponere,  ne  abundantii  trivtiUe 
abaorberetor.  Quid  multa?  hoc  iiiTento  curatos  eat,  et  cogitationibua  piistinis  ayocatus.  '  Tom.  4. 
•Ter.  I  Hypathla  Alexandrfna  quendam  se  adamantem  prolatis  mnllebribua  muinls,  et  in  cam  coqjectia 
amoris  Insaniil  Itberavit.    Suidaa  et  Etmapiua.  Digitized  by  Va OOQ IC 
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tua ;  et  si  ex  his  non  demiserit,  nan  est  homo^  sed  diabolus  incarmatus.  Idem 
iere  Avicenna  cap.  24.  de  curIL  Ilishi,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  Narrent  res 
immundas  vetul€B,  ex  quibus  abominationem  incurrat^  et  res  ^sordidaSy  et  hoc 
ussiduent.     Idem  Arculanus  cap,  16.  in  9.  RhasiSy  Sfc. 

Withall,  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  effecting  a  more 
speedy  alteration,  they  must  commend  another,  paramour,  alteram  inducere ; 
set  him  or  her  to  be  wooed,  or  wooe  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better 
note,  better  fortune,  birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred:  "^ Invenies 
alium  si  te  hie  fastidit  Alexis ;  by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wish- 
eth,  to  turn  the  streame  of  affection  another  way,  Successore  novo  truditur 
omnis  amor ;  or  as  Valesius  adviseth,  by  "^subdividing  to  diminish  it ;  as  a 
great  river  cut  into  many  channels,  runs  low  at  last.  ^Hortor  et  ut  pariter 
innas  habeatis  arnicas^  S^c,  If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be  sure,  saith  the 
poet,  to  have  two  mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another :  as  he  that 
goes  from  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it,  though  in  the 
next  room  there  be  a  better,  which  will  refresh  him  as  much ;  there's  as  mijch 
difference  of  h<Bc  as  hie  ignis ;  or  bring  him  to  some  publique  shews,  plays, 
meetings,  where  he  may  see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loath  his  first  choice; 
carry  him  but  to  the  next  town,  yea  peradventure,  to  tibe  next  house ;  and  as 
Paris  lost  Oenones  love  by  seeing  Helena,  and  Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by 
conversing  with  Diomede,  he  will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her 
quite  behind  him,  as  ^ Theseus  left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  Hand  of  Dia,  to 
seek  her  fortune,  that  was  er*st  his  loving  mistress.  'Nuncprimum  Dorida 
vetas  amator  contempsi,  as  he  said,  Doris  is  but  a  doudy  to  this.  As  he  that 
looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets  his  physiognomic  forthwith,  this  flattering 
glass  of  love  will  be  diminished  by  remove ;  after  a  Uttle  absence,  it  will  be 
remitted ;  the  next  faire  object  will  likely  alter  it.  A  yong  man,  in  ^Lucian, 
was  pittifuUy  in  love,  he  came  to  the  theater  by  chance,  and  by  seeing 
other  faire  objects  there,  mentis  sanitatem  recepit^  was  fully  recovered,  *>a?i3 
went  merrily  home,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dram  of  oblivion,  ^  A  mouse  (saith 
an  apologer)  was  brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread 
and  cheese,  thought  there  could  be  no  better  meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last, 
and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands,  loathed  his  former  life : 
moralize  this  fable  by  thy  self.  Plato,  in  his  seventh  book  De  Legibus^  hath 
a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city  under  ground,  ^to  which  by  little  holes,  some  small 
store  of  light  came;  the  inhabitants  thought  there  could  not  be  a  better 
place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad,  they  might  not  endure  the  light,  aiger- 
rime  solem  intueri ;  but  after  they  were  accustomed  a  little  to  it,  *  they  de- 
plored  their  fellows  misery  that  lived  under  ground,  A  silly  lover  is  in  like 
state ;  none  so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first ;  he  cares  for  none  but  her ;  yet 
after  awhile,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  abhors  her  name, 
sight,  and  memory.  Tis  generally  true;  for  as  he  observes,  ^ Prioremftam- 
mam  notms  ignis  extrudit ;  et  ea  multorum  natura^  ut  prtesentes  maxime 
amenty  one  fire  drives  out  another  :  and  such  is  womens  weakness,  that  they 
love,  commonly,  him  that  is  present.  And  so  do  many  men  (as  he  con- 
fessed) he  loved  Amye  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and  when  he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat 
them  both :  but  faire  Phillis  was  incomparably  beyond  them  all ;  Cloris  sur- 
passed her ;  and  yet  when  he  espied  Amartllis,  she  was  his  vsole  mistress ;  O 
divine  Amarillis;  quam  procera,  cupressi  ad  instar,  quam  eleganSy  quam  de- 
cens!  j-c.  how  lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was,  (saith  Polemius)  till  he 
saw  another,  and  then  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.     In  conclu- 

"  Savanarola  r^.  6.  ^  Vlr.  Ed.  2.  *  DlstriboUo  amoris  fiat  in  plores,  ad  plnrea  arnicas  aoimmn  appU- 
cei.  *  Orfd.  J  Hyginns  Mb.  43.  >  Petronitis.  •  Ub.  de  salt.  ^  E  tbeatro  egreasos  hilaris.  ac  si 
pbannacom  (^llTioois  btbtsset.  •  Mns  in  dstA  natns,  ftc.  '  In  qoem  e  specu  sobterraneo  modtcuro  lud« 
Ulabltor.       •  Deplorabant  eomm  mlscriam,  qui  subterraneis  tills  lods  Tltam  degunt.       '  Titias  lib.  6. 
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8ion,  he  lovea  her  best  he  saw  last.  « Triton  the  sea-god  first  loved  Leuco- 
thoe,  till  he  came  in  presence  of  Mileane,  she  was  the  commandress  of  his 
heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea ;  but  (as  **8he  complains)  he  loved  another  eflsoons, 
another,  and  another.  Tis  a  thing  which  by  Hieromes  report,  hath  been 
usually  practised.  '^Heathen  philosophers  drive  out  one  love  with  another ^ 
as  they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  rvith  a  pin.  Which  those  seven  Persian  Princes 
did  to  AssueruSf  that  they  might  requite  the  desire  of  Queen  Vashti  with 
the  love  of  others.  Pausanias,  in  Eliacis,  saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid  was 
painted  to  contend  with  another,  and  to  take  the  garland  from  him,  because 
one  love  drives  out  another  :  iAlterius  vires  subtrahit  alter  amor,  and  Tully 
3.  nat,  Deor,  disputing  with  C.  Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids, 
all  differing  in  office.  Felix  Plater  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts 
how  he  cured  a  widower  in  Basil,  a  patient  of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that 
doted  upon  a  poor  servant  his  maid,  when  friends,  children,  nor  perswasion 
could  serve  to  alienate  his  mind  :  they  motioned  him  to  another  honest  mans 
daughter  in  the  town,  whom  he  loved,  and  lived  with  long  after;  abhorring 
the  very  name  and  sight  of  the  first.  After  the  death  of  Lucretia,  ^  Eurialus 
would  admit  of  no  comfort y  till  the  Emperour  Sigismond  married  him  to  a 
noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in  short  space  he  was  freed, 

SuBSECT.  III. — By  counsel  and  perswasion :  fowlnessofthefact;  mens, 
womens  faults ;  miseries  of  marriage;  events  of  lust,  Sfc, 

As  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical  love ;  so  there  be 
many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help  ;  amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  per- 
swasion, (which  I  should  have  handled  in  the  first  place),  are  of  great  moment, 
and  not  to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blinde  headstrong 
passion,  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

I  Qua)  enlm  res  in  se  neque  conBilium  neque  modum  I  Which  thing  hath  neither  judgment,  or  an  end» 
Habet,  ullo  earn  consiiio  regere  non  potea.  |  How  should  advice  or  counsel  it  amend? 

'  ■  Quia  enlm  modus  adsit  amorl  > 

But  without  question,  good  counsel  and  advice  must  needs  be  of  gieat  force, 
especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  wise,  fatherly,  reverent,  discreet  person ;  a 
man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties  do  respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a 
judicious  friend,  of  it  self  alone,  it  is  able  to  divert  and  suffice.  Gordonius, 
the  physician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  would  have  it  by  all  means 
used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ab  illd,  consiiio  viri  quern  timet,  osten- 
dendo  pericula  sceculi,  judicium  infemij  gaudia  Paradisi.  He  would  have 
some  discreet  men  to  disswade  them,  after  the  fury  of  passion  is  a  little  spent, 
or  by  absence  allayed ;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first,  to  give  counsel,  as 
to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  that  instant  departed;  to  no 
purpose  to  prescribe  narcoticks,  cordials,  nectarines,  potions.  Homers 
nepenthes,  or  Helenas  boul,  &c.  Non  cessabit  pectus  tundere,  she  will 
lament  and  howl  for  a  season  :  let  passion  have  his  course  a  while,  and  then 
he  may  proceed,  by  fore-shewing  the  miserable  events  and  dangers  which 
will  surely  happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joyes  of  paradise,  and  the  like  ;  which, 
by  their  preposterous  courses,  they  shall  forfeit  or  incurre;  and  'tis  a  fit 
method,  a  very  good  means  :  for  what  "Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love ; 
Sine  magistro  discitur,  vix  sine  magistro  deseritur,  'tis  learned  of  itself,  but 
**  hardly  left  without  a  tutor.     Tis  not  amiss  therefore,  to  have  some  such 

K  Aristsnetus  epist.  4.  **  Calcagnin.  Dial.  Galat.  Mox  aliam  prsetulit,  allam  prolaturus  quam  primum 
occasio  arriserit.  <  Epist.  lib.  2.  16.  Phllosophl  seculi  yeterem  amorem  novo,  quasi  davum  clavo  repel- 
lere,  quod  et  Assuero  regi  septem  prindpes  Persarum  fecdre,  ut  Vasta)  reginee  desiderium  amore  compen- 
sarent.  J  Ovid.  ^  Lugubri  veste  inuutusp  consoiationes  non  adroisit,  donee  Cksbt  ex  ducali  sanguine, 
formosam  virginem  matrlmonio  con^junxit.  iEneas  Silvlus  hist,  de  Eurialo  et  Lucreti&.  >  Ter.  ■  VIrg. 
Ed.  2.  •  Lib.  de  beat.  vlt.  cap.  14.  *  Longu  uau  dlsdmus,  long&  deauetudine  dediacendum  eit.  Petran^. 
epist.  Ub.  5.  8. 
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oyerseer,  to  expostulate  and  shew  them  such  absurdities,  inconveniences, 
imperfections,  discontents,  as  usually  follow;  which  their  blindness,  fury, 
madness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselves,  or  will  not  apprehend  through  weak- 
ness ;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  themselves,  to  give  ear  to  friendly  admo- 
nitions. Tell  me,  sweet  heart,  (saith  Tryphena  to  love-sick  Charmides  in 
P  Lucian)  what  it  is  that  troubles  thee ;  peradventure^  I  can  ease  thy  mindey 
and  further  thee  in  thy  suit;  and  so  without  question  she  might,  and  so 
maist  thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least, 
what  may  be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore.  If  dishonest, 
let  him  read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solomons  Prov.  Ecclus.  26. 
Ambros.  lib,  1.  cap.  4.  in  his  book  of  Abel  and  Cain ;  Philo  Judseus  de  mercede 
mer.  Platinas  dial,  in  Amores ;  Espencseus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet. 
Hoedus  de  content,  amoribus ;  -ffineas  Silvius  tart  epistle,  which  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Nicholas  of  Wartburge,  which  he  calls  medelam  illiciti  amoris,  SfC. 
*•  For  what*  8  an  whore  j  as  he  saith,  but  a  poller  of  youthy  'mine  ofmen,  a 
destruction  f  a  devour  er  of  patrimonies,  a  downfal  of  honour,  fodder  for  the 
divel,  the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of  hell?  '  Talis  amor  est  laqueus 
animxs,  Sfc,  a  bitter  hony,  sweet  poyson,  delicate  destruction,  a  voluntary 
mischief,  commixtum  ccenum,  sterquilinium.  And  as  ^  Pet.  Aretines  Lucretia, 
a  notable  quean,  confesseth;  Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  gacrilege,  theft, 
slaughter,  were  all  bom  that  day  that  a  whore  began  her  prof ession :  for,  as 
she  follows  it,  her  pride  is  greater  then  a  rich  churls,  she  is  more  envious 
then  the  pox,  as  malitious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  any  were  mala,  pejor,  pessima,  bad  in  the  superlative 
degree,  'tis  a  whore ;  how  many  have  I  undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain  / 
O  Antonia,  thou  seest  "  what  I  am  without,  but  within,  God  knows,  a  puddle 
of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin ,  a  pocky  quean.  Let  him  now  that  so  dotes,  medi- 
tate on  this ;  let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others,  Sampson,  Hercules, 
Holofemes,  &c.  those  infinite  mischiefs  attend  it ;  if  she  be  another  mans 
wife  he  loves,  'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men ;  adultery  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  Gods  commandment,  a  mortal  sin,  able  to  endanger  his 
soule :  if  he  be  such  a  one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he  will  eschew 
it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an  honest  maid,  'tis 
to  abuse,  or  marry  her ;  if  to  abuse,  'tis  fornication,  a  fowl  fact,  (though 
some  make  light  of  it)  and  almost  equal  to  adultery  itself.  If  to  marry,  let 
him  seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand ;  look  before  he  leap,  (as  the 
proverb  is),  or  settle  his  affections,  and  examine,  first,  the  party  and  condition 
of  his  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a  fit  match,  for  fortunes,  yeers,  parentage, 
and  such  other  circumstances,  an  sit  sues  Veneris.  Whether  it  be  likely  to 
proceed :  if  not,  let  him  wisely  stave  himself  off  at  the  first ;  curb  in  his 
inordinate  passion,  and  moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  subject, 
divert  his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  iEneas  forewarned  by 
Mercury  ui  a  dream,  left  Didos  love,  and  in  all  hast  got  him  to  sea: 

"  Mnestbea,  Sergestmnqne  vocst,  fortemque  CloanUiiim, 
Clasaem  aptent  tadti  Jabet 

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vowes,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation, 

naUls  Ule  movetnr 

Fletibos,  aut  Ulaa  yoces  tractabllis  andit  j 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights, 

pTom.  4.  dial,  roeret.  Foitasse  «tlam  ipsa  ad  amorem  tatum  nonnihJl  contulero.  s  Quid'enim  meretrix, 
nlal  jnrentutfs  ezpUatrtz,  Tironim  rapina  sen  mora ;  patrimonii  deroratrix,  honoria  pemides,  pabulum  dla- 
boU,  JanuA  mortia,  Inferni  aupplemeiitam  ?  '  Sanguinem  bomlnum  sorbent.  •  Contemplatione  Idlote 
c.  S4.  Disorlmen  rlUe,  mon  blaoda,  mel  felleum,  dulce  renenum,  pemidea  dellcata,  malum  spoiitaiieum» 
&C.  *  Pornodidaac.  dlaL  Ital.  Quia,  Ira  inrldia,  superbia,  iacrileala,  latrodnia,  cndea,  eo  die  nata  aunt, 
quo  ptimam  roerelrix  profiesaionem  fedt.  SuperMa  m^}or  quam  opmenti  rustid,  Inyldla  quam  lula  yeneree ; 
Inlmidtls  nooentior  melaocfaoUA,  avaritU  in  immenanm  proftinda.  *  Qualia  extra  sum  yidea,  quails  intra 
ooyit  Deus.       *  Vlrg. 
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pleasing  inward  or  ontward  provocations.  Thou  maist  do  this  if  thou  wilt' 
jtater  nan  deperit  Jilium,  nee  f rater  sororem^  a  father  dotes  not  on  his  own 
daughter,  a  brother  on  a  sister ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful , 
unfit.  If  he  he  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities,  vices, 
infirmities :  if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how  to  pay  his  debts :  if  he  be  in  any 
danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it :  if  he  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he 
may  do  well  to  let  his  love  matters  alone  and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation, 
what  ever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  himself,  yet  let  him  wisely  preme- 
ditate of  both  their  estates ;  if  they  be  unequal  in  yeers,  she  yong  and  ne  old, 
what  an  unfit  match  it  must  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoak,  now  absurd  and 
undecent  a  thing  it  is  !  as  Lycinus,  in  ^  Lucian,  told  Timolaus,  for  an  old  bald 
crook-nosed  knave,  to  marry  a  yong  wench  ;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to  see 
an  old  leacher !  what  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  combe,  a  dumb  doter 
with  a  pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a  wife  ? 
How  absurd  is  it,  for  a  yong  man  to  marry  an  old  wife,  for  a  peece  of  good. 
But  put  case,  she  be  equal  in  yeers,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  corres- 
pondent, he  doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honourable 
estate,  but  for  what  respects  ?  Her  beauty,  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person, 
that  is  commonly  the  main  object ;  she  is  a  most  absolute  form  in  his  eye  at 
least ;  Cuiformam  Paphiayet  Charites  tribuhe  decorem;  but  do  other  men 
affirm  as  much  ?     Or  is  it  an  errour  in  his  judgement  ? 

*FalIunt  not  ocuU  vagique  teniua, 
OppretsA  ratlont*  mentiuntur. 

our  eys  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us.  It  may  be,  to  thee  thy 
self,  upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  after  a  little  absence,  she  is  not  so 
faire  as  she  seems.  Quadam  videntur  et  nan  sunt ;  compare  her  to  another 
standing  by,  'tis  a  touch-stone  to  try ;  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face 
to  face,  eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c.  examine  every  part  by 
itself,  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  several  sites,  and  tell  me  How  thou 
likest  her.  It  may  be,  not  she  that  is  so  faire,  but  her  coats ;  for,  put  another 
in  her  cloaths,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  as  faire ;  as  the  ^  poet  then  prescribes, 
separate  her  from  her  cloaths :  suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a  base  beggers  weed, 
or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion,  fowl  linnen,  course 
raiment,  besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opoponax,  sagapenum, 
assa  fcetida,  or  some  such  filthy  gums ;  dirty,  about  some  undecent  action  or 
other :  or,  in  such  a  case  as  '  Brassivola,  the  physician,  found  Malatasta  his 
patient,  after  a  potion  of  hellebor,  which  he  had  prescribed :  Manibus  in 
terram  depositis,  et  ano  versus  ccelum  elevato  {ac  si  videretur  Socraticus  tile 
Aristophanes f  qui  geometrical  Jiguras  in  terram  scribens^  tubera  coUigere  vi- 
debatur)  atram  bilem  in  album parietem  injiciebat,  adeoque  totam  cameram, 
et  se  deturpabat,  ut,  Sfc,  all  to  bewrayed,  or  worse ;  if  thou  saw*st  her  (I  say) 
wouldst  thou  affect  her  as  thou  dost  ?  Suppose  thou  beheldest  her  in  a  ■  frosty 
morning,  in  cold  weather,  in  some  passion  or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping, 
chafing,  &c.  rivel'd  and  ill  favoured  to  behold.  She,  many  times,  that  in  a  com- 
posed Took  seems  so  amiable  and  delitious,  tarn  scituld  formdy  if  she  do  but 
laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed  face,  and  shews  a  pair  of 
uneven,  loathsom,  rotten,  foul  teeth:  She  hath  a  black  skin,  gouty  legs;  a 
deformed ,  crooked  carkass  under  a  fine  coat.  It  may  be,  for  all  her  costly  tires, 
she  is  bald  ;  and  though  she  seem  so  faire  by  dark,  by  candle  light,  or  afar  off  at 
such  a  distance,  as  Callicratides  observed  in  **  Lucian ;  If  thou  shouldst  see 
her  neer,  or  in  a  morning ,  she  would  appear  more  ugly  then  a  beast;  ^  si  dili" 
g enter  considereSy  quid  per  os  et  nares  et  cteteros  corporis  meatus  egreditur 

^'Tom.  2.  in  votls.  Calvus  cum  sis,  naaum  habeas  simum,  &c.  *  Petronlus.  yOrld.  ■  In 
Cataitlcis,  lib.  2.  '  Si  fenreat  deformis,  ecce  formosa  est ;  li  Mgeat  formosa,  jam  fit  infonnis.  Th.  Moras 
Epigram.  ^  Amoram  dial.  Tom  4.  Si  quis  ad  Anroram  contempletnr  multas  mullerei  a  nocte  lecto 

sui^entes,  turplores  putabit  esse  bestils.       *  Hugo  de  daostro  anime,  lib.  1.  c.  1. 
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villus  sterquilinium  nunquam  vidisti.  Follow  my  counsell ;  see  her  undrest ; 
see  her,  it*  it  be  possible,  out  of  her  attires ;  furtivis  nudatam  coloribus ;  it 
may  be  she  is  like  ^Esops  jay,  or  **  Plinies  cantharides ;  she  will  be  loathsom, 
ridiculous,  thou  wilt  not  endure  her  sight:  or  suppose  thou  saw'st  her  sick, 
pale,  in  a  consumption,  on  her  death-bed,  skin  and  bones,  or  now  dead, 
Cujus  erat  gratissimus  amplexus,  as  Bernard  saith,  erit  horribilis  aspectus  ; 
Nan  redoletf  sed  olel,  quce  redolere  solet.  As  a  posie,  she  smels  sweet,  is " 
most  fresh  and  faire  one  day,  but  dried  up,  withered,  and  stinks  another. 
Beautifull  Nireus,  by  that  Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more  de- 
formed then  Thersites;  and  Solomon  deceased,  as  ugly  as  Marcolphus :  thy 
lovely  mistress,  that  was  erst  *  Charts  charior  ocellis,  dearer  to  thee  then 
thine  eys,  once  sick  or  departed,  is  Vili  vilior  astimafa  coeno,  worse  then  any 
dirt  or  dunghill.  Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now  her  looks  be 
terrible :  thou  hadst  better  behold  a  Gorgons  head  then  Helenas  carkass. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked,  is  able  of  itself  to  alter 
Lis  affection  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  saith  ^Montaigne,  the  French- 
man, in  his  Essaies,  that  the  skilfuUest  masters  of  amorous  dalhance,  appoint 
for  a  remedy  of  venereous  passions,  a  full  survey  of  the  body :  which  the  poet 
insinuates. 

■nie  auod  obeccenas  in  apeito  coipore  partes  I  The  lore  stood  stiU,  that  nm  In  fhU  careire, 

Vtdenit,  in  ctirau  qui  rait,  hsesit  amor.  |  When  once  it  saw  those  parts  should  not  appear. 

It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife  Stratonices  bald 
pate,  as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he  could  never  affect  her  after. 
Raymundus  Lullius,  the  physician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  canker  in  his  mistress 
breast,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorr'd  the  looks 
of  her.  Philip,  the  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis  lib.  4.  cap,  24.  relates  it, 
married  the  king  of  Denmarks  daughter ;  ^  and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a 
wife,  one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk,  they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret 
fault,  sent  her  back  again  to  her  father,  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis 
the  eleaventh,  findes  fault  with  our  English  "Chronicles,  for  writing  how 
Margaret  the  king  of  Scots  daughter,  and  wife  to  Lewis  the  11 .  French  king, 
was  ob  graveoleniiam  oris,  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such  matches  are 
made  for  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  hony-moon  is 
past,  turn  to  bitterness :  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpowder  passion; 
and  hatred  oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dishke  and  contempt. 

i  Cum  se  cutis  arlda  laxat, 

Flunt  obscuri  dentes. 

when  they  waxe  old,  and  ilfavoured,  they  may,  commonly,  no  longer  abide 

them. Jam  gravis  es  nobis,  be  gone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsom, 

odious,  thou  art  a  beastly  filthy  quean ;  ^  Faciem,  Phoebe,  cacantis  habes. 

thou  art  Batumi  podex,  withered  and  dry ;  insipida  et  vetula, '  Te  quia 

rugcB  turpant,  et  capitis  nives,  (I  say)  be  gone :  ^portce  patent,  profciscere. 
Yea,  but  you  will  infer,  your  mistress  is  compleat;  of  a  most  absolute  form 
in  all  mens  opinions ;  no  exceptions  can  be  taken  at  her ;  nothing  may  be  added 
to  her  person,  nothing  detracted ;  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty, 
comelines  and  pleasant  grace ;  unimitable,  merce  delicue,  meri  lepores,  she  is 
Myrothetium  Veneris,  Gratiarum  pyxis,  a  mere  magazine  of  naturall  perfec- 
tions ;  she  hath  all  the  Veneres,  and  Graces, mille  faces  et  millefguras, 

in  each  part  absolute  and  compleat.  "  Lata  genas,  Iteta  os  roseum,  vaga  lu- 
mina  lata  :  to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a  most  incomparable  unmatchable 
peece,  aurea  proles,  ad  simulachrum  alicujus  numinis  composita ;  a  Phcenix, 

*  Hist.  nat.  11 .  cap.  S5.  A  fly  that  hath  golden  wings  but  a  poisoned  body.  *  Buchanan,  Hendecasyl. 
'Apol.  pro.  Rem.  Seb.  *  Ovid.  2.  rem.  ^  Post  unam  noctem,  incertum  unde  ofl'ensam  cepit,  propter 
foetentem  ejus  spiritum  alii  dicunt,  yel  iatentem  foeditatem,  repudiavit }  rem  fkciens  plane  ilUdtam,  et  regie 
persons  multnm  Indecoraro.  '  Hall  and  Grafton,  belike.         J  Jnrenal.         *  Mart.         >  Tully  in  Cat. 

-Hor.odel3.Ub.4.       -LoBcharas.  r\r\n\t> 
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vemaniis  atatulce  Venerilla^  a  nymph,  a  faery,  *»  like  Venus  her  self  when  she 
was  a  maid  ;  nullisecunda,  a  meer  quintessence,  y?orM  spiraiw  et  amaracum, 
fcemincB  prodigium  :  Put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  continue  ?  p  Florem 
decoris  singuli  carpunt  dies :  Every  day  detracts  from  her  person,  and  this 
beauty  is  bonum  fragile,  a  meer  flash,  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken  : 

lAnceps  forma  booum  mortalibus, 
exlgtti  donom  breve  temporis; 

it  will  not  last.  As  that  fair  flower  *"  Adonis,  which  we  call  an  aneroony,  flour- 
isheth  but  one  month,  this  gratious  all-commanding  beauty  fades  in  an  instant. 
It  is  a  jewel  soon  lost,  the  painters  goddesse,  falsa  Veritas,  a  meer  picture. 
Favour  is  deceitfully  and  beauty  is  vanity,  Prov.  31.  30. 

*\^to«ft  gemmula,  flozaqne  bnllula,  Candida  forma  eat,  I  A  brittle  jem,  bubble  is  beaatj  pale» 
Nix,  roaa,  roa,  ftunua,  nnttia  et  aura,  nihil.  |  A  rose,  dew,  anow,  smoke,  winde,  ayr,  naught  at  all. 

If  she  be  faire,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool :  if  proud,  scortifuU  ; 
sequiturque  superbia  formam  ;  or  dishonest,  rara  est  concordia  fornuB  atque 
pudicitia,  can  she  be  faire  and  honest  too  ?  •  Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasicks,  mar- 
ried a  Spartan  lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece,  next  to  Helen  ;  but  for  her 
conditions,  the  most  abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the  world.  So  that 
I  would  wish  thee  to  respect,  with  Seneca, "  not  her  person  but  qualities. 
Will  you  say  that's  a  good  blade  which  hath  a  guilded  scabbard,  imbroidered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ?  No;  but  that  which  hath  a  good  edge  and  point,  well 
tempered  mettle,  able  to  resist.  This  beauty  is  of  the  body  alone ;  and  what 
is  that,  but  as  ^Gregory  Nazianzen  telleth  us,  a  mock  of  time  and  sickness ; 
or  as  Boethius,  ^  as  mutable  as  aflowre,  and'tisnot  nature  so  makes  us ,  but 
most  part,  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder.  For  ask  another,  he  sees  no  such 
matter :  Die  mihi  per  gratias  qualis  tibi  videtur,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  how 
thou  likest  my  sweet-heart,  (as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Aristae netus),  *  whom  I 
so  much  admire ;  me  thinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentleman,  the  properest  man 
that  ever  I  saw :  but  I  am  in  love,  I  confess,  (nee  pudet  fateri)  and  cannot^ 
therefore  well  judge.  But,  be  she  faire  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon  his 
Bathillus,  (to  examine  particulars)  she  have  7  Flammeolos  oculos,  collaque 
lacteola ;  a  pure  sanguine  complexion,  little  mouth,  corall-  lips,  white  teeth, 
soft  and  plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  faire  and  lovely  to  behold,  com- 
posed of  all  graces,  elegances,  an  absolute  peece ; 

■Lnminasint  MelitaJunonia,  dextra  Mineme, 
Mamilln  Veneris,  sura  maris  dominc,  &c. 

Let  ■  her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from  France,  back 
from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from  Rhine,  buttocks  from  Switzer- 
land, let  her  have  the  Spanish  gate,  the  Venetian  tyre,  Italian  complement 
and  endowments ; 

^Candida  sideriis  ardescant  lumtna  flammis,  I     Fulgeat,  ac Venerem  coelesti  corpore  vincat, 

Sudent  coUa  rosas,  et  cedat  crinibus  aurum,  I     Fonna  Dearum  omnia^&c. 

Mdlea  purpureum  depromant  ore  mborem :  [ 

Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his  Imagines :  as 
Euphanor  of  old  painted  Venus ;  Aristtsnetus  describes  Lais ;  another  Helena, 
Chariclea,  Leucippe,  Lucretia,  Pandora ;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  re- 
pair her  self  still,  such  a  one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  over 
the  ford  ;  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yeeld  ;  be  like  her,  and  her, 
and  whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in  one ;  a  little  sickness,  a  feaver,  small  pox, 
wound,  scarre,  loss  of  an  eye,  or  limb,  a  violent  passion,  a  distemperature  of 

•  Quails  ftilt  Venus  cum  ftiit  virgo,  balsamum  splrans,  &c.       p  Seneca.       \  Seneca  Hip.       » Camerarios 
emb.  68.  cent.  1.  Flos  omnium  pulcherrimus  statim  languescit,  form»  typus.  •  Bemar.  Bauhusius  fip. 

1.4.  'tPausanlas  Lacon.  lib.  3.  Uzorem  duxit  Spartae  mulierum  omnium  post  Helenam  formosissimam, 
atob  mores  omnium  twpisslmam.  *  Epist.  7%.  Gladium  bonum  dices,  non  cui  deauratus  est  baltheus, 
nee  cui  vagina  gemmis  distinguitur,  sed  cui  ad  secandum  subtilis  ades,  et  mucro  munimentnm  omne  rap- 
turns.  vPukhritudo  corporis,  temporis  et  morbi  ludibrium,  orat.  8.  *  Florum  mutabilitate  ftigador, 
nee  sua  natura  formoaas  fadt,  sed  spectantium  inflnnitas.  *  Epist.  11.  Qoem  ego  depereo  Juvenis  mlhi 
pulcherrimus  videtur ;  b  \  forsan  amore  peidta  de  amore  non  recte  Judico.  T  Luc.  Brugensls.  ■  Idem. 
•BebeUnsadagliaOer.  ^Petron.Cat. 
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'  Defonne  soUa  aspici*  trancis  nemns? 
Sic  nostra  longum  forma  percurrens  Iter, 
Deperdit  aliqoid  semper,  et  Ailget  minus ; 
MaUqne  minus  est  quicquid  in  nobis  tialt, 
Olim  petitum  ceddit,  et  partu  labat, 
Materque  multum  rapult  ex  ill&  mihl, 
iEtas  citato  senior  eripuit  gradu. 
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heat  or  cold,  marres  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all :  child-bearing,  old  age, 
that  tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erynhis ;  raging  time,  care,  rivels  her 
upon  a  sudden ;  after  she  hath  been  married  a  small  while  and  the  black  oxe 
hath  trodden  on  her  toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  favour, 
thou  wilt  not  know  her.  One  growes  too  fat,  another  too  lean,  &c.  modest 
Matilda,  pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet  singing  Susan,  mincing  merry  Moll, 
dainty  dancing  Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Jone,  nimble  Nel,  kissing  Kate, 
bouncing  Besse  with  black  eys,  fair  Phillis  with  fine  white  hands,  fidling 
Franck,  tall  Tib,  slender  Sib,  &c.  will  quickly  loose  their  grace,  grow  ftilsome, 
stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull,  sour  and  all  at  last,  out  of  fashion.  lf£i  jam  vultds 
argutiuy  suavis  suavitatio,  blandus  risus,  Sfc,  Those  fair  sparkling  eys  will 
look  dull,  her  soft  corall  lips  will  be  pale,  dry,  cold,  rough,  and  blew,  her  skin 
ragged,  that  soft  and  tender  superficies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her  whole 
complexion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  ^Matilda  writ  to  king  John, 

I  am  not  now  as  when  thou  8aw*8t  me  last,  I      That  roaie  blush  liq)t  in  a  Ully  vale. 

That  ftirour  soon  is  vanished  and  past ;  |      Now  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale. 

Tis  SO  in  the  rest ;  their  beauty  fades  as  a  tree  in  winter,  which  Dejanira  hath 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet ; 

"^  '  *  And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  green  wood  growes. 

With  fhiit  and  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  blowes. 

In  winter  lilce  a  stocli  deformed  showes : 

Our  beauty  takes  his  race  and  journey  goes. 

And  doth  decrease,  and  loose,  and  come  to  nought, 

Admir*d  of  old,  to  this  by  child-birth  brought: 

And  mother  hath  l>ereft  me  of  my  grace. 

And  croolced  old  age  coming  on  a  pace. 

To  conclude  with  Chrysostome,  •  When  thou  seest  a  faire  and  heautifull 
person,  a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  Donna,  quae  salivam  moveat,  lepidam 
puellam  et  quam  tu  facile  antes,  a  comely  woman,  having  bright  eys,  a  mer- 
ry countenance,  a  shining  lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing 
thy  soule,  and  increasing  thy  concupiscence  ;  bethink  with  thy  self  that  it  is 
H}ut  earth  thou  lovest,  a  meer  excrement  which  so  vexeth  thee,  which  thou  so 
admirest,  and  thy  raging  soule  will  be  at  rest.  Take  her  skin  from  her  face, 
and  thou  shall  see  all  loathsomeness  under  it ;  that  beauty  is  a  superficiall 
skin  and  bones,  tterves,  sinewes :  suppose  her  sick,  now  riveVd,  hoarie-headed, 
hollow-cheeked,  old ;  within  she  is  full  of  filthy  fieame,  stinking,  putride, 
excrementall  stuffe ;  snot  andsnevill  in  her  nostriUs,spettle  in  her  mouth, water 
in  her  eys,  what  filth  in  her  brains,  Sfc,  Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  nar- 
rowly upon  her  in  the  light,  stand  nearer  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive 
almost  as  much,  and  love  less,  as  ^Cardan  well  writes,  minus  amant  qui  acute 
vident,  though  Scaliger  deride  him  for  it :  If  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at 
such  a  posture,  whosoever  he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and 
proportion,  those  I  mean  of  Albertus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine 
him  of  her.  If  he  be  elegans  formarum  spectator,  he  shall  finde  many  faults 
in  physiognomy,  and  ill  colour;  if  form,  one  side  of  the  face  likely  big- 
ger then  the  other ;  or  crooked  nose,  bad  eys,  prominent  veines,  concavities 
about  the  eys,  wrinkles,  pimples,  redde  streeks,  frechons,  hairs,  wails,  neves, 
inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many  co- 
lours as  are  in  a  turkicocks  neck,  many  indecorums  in  their  other  parts ;  est 
quod  desideres,  est  quod  ampules,  one  leers,  another  frownes,  a  third  gapes, 
squints,  &c.  And  'tis  true  that  he  saith,  ^Diligenter  consideranti  raro 
fades  absoluta,  et  qu<B  vitio  caret,  seldom  shall  you  finde  an  absolute  face 
without  fault,  as  I  have  often  observed  ;  not  in  tne  face  alone,  is  this  defect 

•  M.  Drayton.  '  Senec.  act.  2.  Here.  Oetena.  •  Vides  vennstam  mnlieram,  Ailgidnm  habentem 

oculum,  vultu  hilarl  coniscantem,  eximium  qneudam  aspectum  et  decorem  prae  se  ferentem,  urentem 
mentem  tuam  et  concupiscentiam  agentem ;  cogita  terram  esse  id  quod  amas.  et  quod  admiraris  stercus,  et 
qood  te  urit,  &c.  cogita  iUam  Jam  sencacere,  jam  rugoMun  cavis  genis,  vgrotam ;  tantis  sorditraa  intus  plena 
est,  pituitA,  stercore :  repata  quid  Intra  nares,  oailos,  cerebrum  gestat,  quas  sordes,  &c.  'Subul.  IS. 

tCardan,  subtfl.  Ub.  13. 
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or  disproportion  to  be  found  ;  but  in  all  the  other  parts  of  body  and  ininde  ; 
she  is  faire  indeed,  but  foolish ;  pretty,  comely  and  decent,  of  a  majesticall 
presence,  but  peradventure  imperious,  unhonest,  acerba,  iniguay  selfwi]*d  : 
she  is  rich,  but  deformed ;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but  bad  carriage ;  no  bringing" 
up ;  a  rude  and  wanton  flurt,  a  neat  body  she  hath,  but  it  is  a  nasty  quean 
otherwise,  a  very  slut,  of  a  bad  kinde.  As  flowres  in  a  garden  have  colour 
some,  but  no  smell,  others  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the  eye  ; 
one  is  unsavoury  to  the  taste,  as  rue ;  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  yet  a  most 
medicinall  cordiall  flowre,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomack ;  so  are  men  and 
women ;  one  is  well  quahfied,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and  base :  a  good 
eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad  hand  and  foot,  fceda  pedes  et  fceda  manus^  a  fine 
leg,  bad  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.  Examine  all  parts  of  body  and  minde,  I 
advise  thee  to  enquire  of  all.  See  her  angry,  merry,  laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold, 
sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed,  in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures,  passions,  eat 
her  meales,  &c.  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Yea,  not  her 
onely,  let  him  observe,  but  her  parents,  how  they  carry  themselves :  for 
what  deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  minde,  be  in  them  at  such 
an  age,  they  will  hkely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner ;  they  will 
patrizare  or  matrizare.  And  with  all  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions^ 
in  convictu  (as  Quiverra  prescribes)  ei  quibuscum  conversetur^  whom  she  con- 
verseth  with.  Noscitur  ex  comite,  qui  non  cognoscitur  ex  se.  According  to 
Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the  best,  de  quo  minimus  foras  hahetur  sermop 
that  is  least  talked  of  abroad.  For  if  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer, 
a  pranker  or  dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.     For  what  saith  Theocritus  ? 

At  yos  festlTV  ne  ne  Mdtate  pueUe, 

Ed,  inaliu  hircus  adest  In  vos  saltere  paratus. 

Yong  men  will  do  it,  when  they  come  to  it. 

Fawnes  and  satyres  will  certainly  play  wrecks,  when  they  come  in  such  wan- 
ton Bacchos  Elenoras  presence.  Now  when  they  shall  perceive  any  such 
obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion,  deformity,  bad  conditions,  &c.  let  them 
still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  ^  Hsedus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid,  earum  mendas 
noient ;  note  their  faults,  vices,  errours,  and  think  of  their  imperfections;  'tis 
the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  loves  furious  head-strong  passions ;  as  a 
peacocks  feet  and  filthy  comb,  they  say,  make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers, 
and  pride  of  his  tail ;  she  is  lovely,  faire,  well  favoured,  well  qualified,  cour- 
teous and  kinde ; 

Bat  If  she  be  not  to  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  klnde  the  be  7 

I  say  with  ^  Philostratus,  formosa  aliis,  miki  svperba ;  she  is  a  tyrant  to  me, 
and  so  let  her  go.  Besides  these  outward  neves,  or  open  fBiults,  errours,  there 
be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret  &c.  some  private,  (which  I  will  omit)  and 
some  more  common  to  the  sexe ;  sullen  fits,  evil  qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in 
this  case  fit  to  be  considered.  Consideratio  foeditatis  mulierum  rmenstruse 
imprimis),  quam  immundse  sunt,  quEun  Savanarola  proponit  regula  septim&, 
penitus  observandam.  Et  Platina,  dial.  Amorisy  fuse  perstringit.  Lodo- 
vicus  Boncialus  mulieb,  lib,  2.  cap,  2.  Pet.  Hsedus,  Albertus,  et  infinitifere 
medici,  ^A  lover  in  Calcagninus  apologies,  wished  with  all  his  heart,  he 
were  his  mistress  ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  and  do  I  know  not  what :  O 
thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring,  if  thou  wer'st  in  my  room,  thou  shouldst  hear,  ob- 
serve, and  see  pudenda  et  poenitenda  ;  that  which  would  make  thee  loath  and 
hate  her ;  yea,  peradventure,  all  women  for  her  sake. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  mindes,  their  pride,  envy,  inconstancy, 
weakness,  malice,  selfwill,  Ughtness,  insatiable  lust,  jealousie ;  Ecclus,  25.  13. 

^  Ub.  de  contero.  amoilbas.  Eanim  mendaa  ▼olvant  animo,  aaepe  ante  oculos  constitoant,  icpe  damnent. 
'  In  ddidls.  i  Qnum  amator  annolum  le  amice  optaret,  ut  ^ui  amplexn  frol  posset,  &c.  O  te  miscrom, 
ait  annatoB,  si  meas  vices  obires,  videres,  audtres,  &c.  nihil  non  odio  oignum  obsefrares. 
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No  malice  to  a  womans ;  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,  Eccles,  7.  26.  and  as  the 
same  author  urgeth,  Proo,  31.  10.  Who  shall  Jinde  a  vertuous  woman  ?  He 
makes  a  question  of  it.  ^  Neque  jus  neque  bonum,  neque  aquum  sciunt, 
melius  pejuSy  prosit  obsit,  nihil  vident,  nisi  quod  libido  suggerit.  They  know 
neither  good  nor  body  be  it  better  or  worse  (as  the  comicall  poet  hath  it) 
benejiciall  or  hurtfull,  they  will  do  what  they  list, 

I  Insldiae  bamani  generis,  querimonia  vttse. 
Exuviae  noctia,  dorlsdma  ciira  diel, 
Poena  Tir(im,  nex  et  Juyenum,  &c. 

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates  in  Uie  °*  poet. 

The  fire  that  bold  Prometheus  stole  from  me,  I     On  whose  alluring  and  entlaing  face. 

With  plagues  cal'd  women  shall  revenged  be ;         |     Poor  mortalls  doting,  shall  their  death  embrace. 

In  fine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  Nulla  est  famina  qua  non  ha-- 
beat  quid :  they  have  all  their  faults. 

■Every  each  (rf*  them  hath  some  vice,  I       If  one  be  fhU  of  wantonness. 

If  one  be  (till  of  viUany,  Another  is  a  Chlderess. 

Another  hath  a  liquorish  eye ;  | 

When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Heros 
lanteme  to  Anteros  ;  Anteroti  sacrum  ;  **  and  he  that  had  good  successe  in 
his  love,  should  light  the  candle ;  but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it ; 
which  1  can  refer  to  nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

r  For  in  a  thousand,  good  there  is  not  one ;  I  In  their  own  lusts  carried  most  headlong  blinde. 

All  be  so  proud,  imthanlcftUl  and  unldnde.  But  more  herein  to  speak,  I  am  forbidden; 

With  flinty  hearts  careless  of  others  moane,  |  Sometime,  for  speaking  truth,  one  may  be  chidden. 

I  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them,  and  therefore 
take  heed  you  mistake  me  not ;  ^  matronam  nullam  ego  tango ;  I  honour  the 
sexe,  with  all  good  men,  and  as  I  ought  to  do.  Rather  then  displease  them, 
I  will  voluntarily  take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britanicus  took,  Viragin,  de$- 
cript.  lib.  2.  foL  95.  Me  nihil  unquam  mali  nobilissimo  sexui^  vel  verbo,  vet 
facto  machinaturumy  ^c.  Let  Simonides,  Mantuan,  Plotina,  Pet.  Aretine,and 
such  women-haters  t^re  the  blame,  if  ought  be  said  amiss :  1  have  not  writ  a 
tenth  of  that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  others ; '  non  possunt  in- 
vectivcB  omneSy  et  satirfB  infoeminas  scriptcBy  uno  volumine  comprehendi.  And 
that  which  I  have  said  (to  speak  truth)  no  more  concerns  them  then  men  ; 
though  women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  Tract.  (To  apologize  once 
for  all)  I  am  neither  partiall  against  them,  or  therefore  bitter  :  wnat  is  said  of 
the  one,  mutato  nomine y  may  most  part,  be  understood  of  the  other.  My  words 
are  like  Passus  picture,  in  *  Lucian ;  of  whom^  when  a  good  fellow  had  bespoke 
an  horse  to*  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbling  on  his  back,  he  made 
him  passant :  now,  when  the  fellow  came  for  his  peece,  he  was  very  angry, 
and  said,  it  was  quite  opposite  to  his  minde ;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  pic- 
ture upside  down,  shewed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and 
so  gave  him  satisfaction.  If  any  man  take  exception  at  my  words,  let  him 
alter  the  name,  read  him  for  her,  and  'tis  all  one  m  effect. 

But  to  my  purpose  :  If  women  in  eenerall  be  so  bad,  and  men  worse  then 
they,  what  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry  ?  where  shall  a  man  finde  a  good  wife,  or  a 
woman  a  good  husband  ?  A  woman,  a  man  may  eschue,  but  not  a  wife :  wed- 
ding is  undoing  (some  say),  marrying,  marring;  wooing,  woing  :  ^ a  wife  is  a 
feaver  hecticky  as  Scaliger  calls  her,  and  not  to  be  cured  but  by  death,  as  out 
of  Menander,  Atheneeus  addes. 

In  pelagus  te  jada  negotiomm,-— 
Non  Lybium,  non  iBflpeum,  ubi,  ex  tiiginta  non  pereunt 
Tria  navigta :  ducens  uxorem  servatur  prorsus  nemo. 
Thou  wadest  into  a  sea  it  self  of  woes;  I         Of  thirty,  not  three  ships  are  cast  away : 

In  Ubycke  and  £gaean,  each  man  knowes,  |         But  on  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I  say. 

k  Ter.  Heaut.  act.  4.  sc.  1.  *  Lcechvus.  *  See  our  English  Tatius,  11.  1 .  ■  Chancer  in  Bomant  of 
the  Rose.  *  Qui  se  ladlem  In  amore  probArit,  hanc  snccencuto.  At  qui  succendat,  adhuncdiem  repertua 
nemo.  Calcagnlnns.  rArloato.  ^  Hor.  'Christoph.  Fonseca.  •  Encom.  Demosthen.  *Fcbria 
bectica  uxor,  ct  noo  nisi  morte  avcltoida. 
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The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  marriage,  I  pray 
you  learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have  none ;  "  iraicaQ  cy« 
\6yovQ  eyeyrjffafirfy,  libri  mentis  liberi.    For  my  part  Til  dissemble  with  him ; 

Este  procul  nympbc,  fallax  genua  este  puelle ; 
Vita  jugata  meo  non  facit  ingenio :  Me  Juvat,  &c. 

many  married  men  exclaime  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at  wives  down 
right ;  I  never  tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them  say,  ^  Mare  hand  marCy  vos 
mare  acerrimum  !  An  Irish  sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a  liti- 
gious wife. 

«  Scylla  et  Chaiybdii,  Slcula  contorqueni  freta,       I         Scylla  and  Chaiybdis  are  lesie  daogeroiu, 
Muins  est  timeuda ;  nulla  non  melior  fera  cat.      |         There  fa  no  beast  that  is  so  noxioua. 

Which  made  the  divel,  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when  he  had  taken 
away  Jobs  goods,  corporis  etforturns  bona,  health,  children,  friends,  to  per- 
secute him  the  more,  leave  his  wicked  wife  ;  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian,  Austin,  Chrysostome,  Prosper,  Graudentius,  &c.  Ut  novum 
calamitatis  inde  genus  viro  existerety  to  vex  and  gaulehim  wor^  quam  totus 
infernusy  then  aU  the  fiends  in  hell ;  as  knowing  the  conditions  of  a  bad 
woman.  Jupiter  non  tribuit  homini  pestilentius  malum,  saith  Simonides : 
better  dwell  with  a  dragon  or  a  lion^  then  keep  house  with  a  wicked  wife, 
Ecclus.  25.  18.  Better  dwell  in  a  wilderness,  Prov.  21.  19.  No  wickedness 
like  to  her.  Ecclus.  25.  23.  She  makes  a  sorry  heart,  an  heavy  countenance, 
a  wounded  minde,  weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,  vers.  25.  A  woman  and 
death  are  two  the  bitterest  things  in  the  world:  uxor  mihi  ducenda  est  hodie; 
id  mihi  visus  est  dicere,  abi  domum  et  suspende  te.  Ter.  And.  1.  5.  And  yet 
for  all  this,  we  batchelors  desire  to  be  married ;  with  that  Vestall  virgin,  we 
long  for  it,  *  Felices  nupt<B  !  moriar,  nisi  nuhere  dulce  est.  *Tis  the  sweetest 
thing  in  the  world  ;  I  would  I  had  a  wife,  saith  he. 

For  fain  would  I  leave  a  single  life. 
If  I  could  get  me  a  good  irife. 

hai-ho  for  an  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay  the  worst  that  ever  was, 
is  better  then  none.  O  blissful  marriage ;  O  most  welcome  marriage  ;  and 
happy  are  they  that  are  so  coupled  :  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never 
well  till  we  have  effected  it.  But  with  what  fate  ?  like  those  birds  in  the 
y  Embleme,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so  long  as  they  could  fly  away  at  their 
pleasure,  liked  well  of  it ;  but  when  they  were  taken  and  might  not  get  loose, 
though  they  had  the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sullenness,  and  would  not  eat. 
So  we  commend  marriage, 

donee  miselli  liberi 

Aspicimua  domlnam ;  sed  postquam,  heu !  Janua  clania  est, 
Fel  intua  eat  quod  mel  fhit : 

So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure  ;  nothing  is  so 
sweet ;  we  are  in  heaven,  as  we  think  :  but  when  we  are  once  tied,  and  have 
lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell ;  give  me  my  yellow  hose  again :  a  mouse 
in  a  trap  lives  as  merrily;  we  are  in  a  purgatory,  some  of  us,  if  not  hell  it 
self.  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis,  as  the  proverb  is ;  'tis  fine  talking  of  love 
and  marriage,  sweet  in  contemplation,  'till  it  be  tried  :  and  then  as  wars  are 
most  dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute  at  deaths  dore,  so  is,  &c.  When 
those  wild  Irish  peers,  saith  *  Stanihurst,  were  feasted  by  King  Henry  the 
second  (at  what  time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and  had  tasted  of  his 
princelike  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his  *  raassie  plate  of 
silver,  gold,  inameFd,  beset  with  Jewells,  golden  candle-sticks,  goodly  rich 
hangings,  brave  furniture,  heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifes,  drums,  and  his 
exquisite  music   in   all   kindes  :    when  they   had  observed  his  majesticall 

•  Synealua.  libroa  ego  liberos  genui.  Lipaiua  antiq.  Lect.  lib.  *  Plautua  Aain.  act.  1.  *  Senec.  in 
Hercul.  *  Senec.  7  Amator.  Emblem.  "De  rebua  Hibemida,  1.  3.  •  Gemmea  pocnla,  argent«a 
vaaa,  celata  candelabra,  aurea,  &c.  Conchyleata  anltea,  bucdnATum  clangorem,  tibiarum  cautum,  et  sym- 
phoni«  auaviutem,  majeatatemque  prlndpia  coronati  cum  vldiaaent  lellA  dettoratA,  he. 
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presence,  as  he  sate  in  purple  robes,  crovmed,  with  his  scepter,  &c.  in  his 
royall  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so  amazed,  enamored,  and  taken  with  the 
object,  that  they  were  pertcesi  domestici  et  pristini  iyrotarichi^  weary  and 
ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner  of  life.  They  would  all  be  Enelish 
forthvfith;  who  but  English!  but  when  they  had  now  submitted  themselves, 
and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began  to  rebell,  some  of  them,  others  repent 
of  what  they  had  done,  when  it  was  too  late.  Tis  so  with  us  batchelors,  when 
we  see  and  behold  those  sweet  faces,  those  gaudy  shewes  that  women  make, 
observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and  graces,  give  ear  to  their  Siren  tunes,  see 
them  dance,  &c.  we  think  their  conditions  are  as  fine  as  their  faces ;  we  are 
taken  with  dumb  signes,  in  amplexum  ruimus ;  we  rave,  we  bum,  and  would 
fttin  be  married.  But  when  we  feel  the  miseries,  cares,  woes,  that  accompany 
it,  we  make  our  moane,  many  of  us,  cry  out  at  length  and  cannot  be  released. 
If  this  be  true  now,  as  some  out  of  experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving 
for  my  part ;  and  as  the  comicall  poet  merrily  saith, 

^  Penutar  ille  pesslme  qoi  foemlnam                        I  "Fowl  ftdl  him  that  brought  the  Mcond  mmtch  to 

Duzit  Mcniidtts,  nam  nihil  priroo  imprecor  I          I  passe  j 

Ignams  nt  pato  mail  primiu  fhit.                           I  The  first  I  wish  no  harm,  poor  roan,  alas, 

I  He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was. 

"What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again  ?  **  Stulta  maritali  qui 
porrigit  era  capistro.  I  pity  him  not ;  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he 
may,  bear  it  out  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next 
neighbour  ride,  or  else  run  away,  or  as  that  Syracusian,  in  a  tempest,  when 
all  ponderous  things  were  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the  ship,  quia  maximum 
pondus  erat^  fling  his  wife  into  the  sea.  But  this  I  confesse  is  comically 
spoken,  "and  so  I  pray  you  take  it.  In  sober  sadness,  ^marriage  is  a  bond- 
age, a  thraldom,  a  yoke,  a  hinderance  to  all  good  enterprises;  he  hath  mar- 
ried a  wife,  and  cannot  come ;  a  stop  to  all  preferments ;  a  rock  on  which 
many  are  saved,  many  impinge  and  are  cast  away :  not  that  the  thing  is 
evil  m  it  self,  or  troublesome,  but  full  of  all  contentment  and  happiness ;  one 
of  the  three  things  which  please  God,  ^when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  to- 
gether ;  an  honorable  and  nappy  estate ;  who  knows  it  not  ?  If  they  be  sober, 
wise,  honest,  as  the  poet  infers ; 

ksi  commodos  nandscantur  amores,  I  If  fitly  matcht  be  man  and  wife, 

Nnllom  iis  abest  voluptatls  genns.  I  No  pleasure's  wanting  to  their  life. 

But  to  undiscreet  sensuall  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholy  led  by  sense, 
it  is  a  ferall  plague;  many  times  an  hell  it  self;  and  can  give  little  or 
no  content,  being  that  they  are  often  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their 
lusts,  so  diverse  in  their  affections.  Uxor  nomen  dignitatis,  non  voluptatis, 
as  *he  said,  a  wife  is  a  name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure:  she  is  fit  to  bear 
the  office,  govern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  bords  end  and 
carve ;  as  some  carnal  men  think  and  say,  they  had  rather  go  to  the  stews, 
or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch  as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their 
neighbours,  then  have  wives  of  their  own ;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes 
and  great  men  do,  keep  as  many  curtisans  as  they  will  themselves;  fly  out 
impune,  J  Permolere  uxores  alienas.  Or  that  polygamy  of  Xurkes ;  or  Lex 
Julia,  which  Csesar  once  inforced  in  Rome  (though  Levinus  Torrentius  and 
others  suspect  it)  uti  uxores  quot  et  quas  vellent  licerit,  that  every  great 
man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would;  or  Irish  divorcement 
were  in  use :  but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard,  and  gives  not  that  satis&ction  to  these 
carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are.     ^  What  still  the  same  ?  to  be  tied 

*  to  one,  be  she  never  so  faire,  never  so  vertuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  not  en- 

k  Enbohu  in  Crlsll.  Athenaras  dypnosophlst.  1. 13.  c.  3.  •  Translated  by  my  brother  Ralfie  Burton. 

*  Juyenal.  *  Htec  in  speciem  dicta  care  ut  credas.  'Batchelors  alwayes  are  the  bravest  men.  Bacon. 
Seek  eternity  in  meroorr,  not  In  posterity,  like  Epaminondas,  that  instead  of  children,  left  two  great  victo. 
riet  behind  him,  which  he  called  his  two  dau^ters.  f  Ecdus.  38.  ^  Euripides  Andromach.  i^lius 
Verus  imperator  Spar.  rit.  ^fns.  i  Hor.  ^  Quod  licet,  ingratum  est.  >  For  better  for  worse,  for  richer 
for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  &c.  tis  dnras  sermo  to  a  sensuaU  man. 
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dure,  to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as  thou  wilt,  as 
"Parmeno  told  Thais;  Neque  tu  una   eris  contenta,  one  man  will  never 

g lease  thee ;  nor  one  woman  many  men  :  But  as  °  Pan  replied  to  his  ftither 
lercury,  when  he  asked  whether  he  was  married,  Nequaquam  pater ^  amat<yr 
enim  sum,  Sfc.  No  father,  no,  I  am  a  lover  still,  and  cannot  be  contented  with 
one  woman.  Pythias,  Eccho,  Menades,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides, 
were  his  mistresses ;  he  might  not  abide  marriage.  Varietas  delectat,  'tis 
loathsome  and  tedious ;  what  one  still  ?  which  the  satyrist  said  of  Iberina,  is 
verified  in  most : 

•  Udm  Iberinirlr  fafficlt  ?  ocyui  lUud  I      Tto  not  one  man  wUI  serve  her  by  her  will, 

Extorqnebii  ut  hec  oculo  contenta  alt  ono.  |     As  soon  shee'l  have  one  eye  as  one  man  still. 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  it  self,  that  still  desires  new 
formes ;  like  the  sea,  their  affections  ebbe  and  flowe.  Husband  is  a  cloak  for 
some  to  hide  their  villany ;  once  married,  she  may  flye  out  at  her  pleasure ; 
the  name  of  husband  is  a  sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Eo  ventum  (saith 
Seneca)  ut  nulla  virum  habeat,  nisi  ut  irritet  adulterum.  They  are  right  and 
straight  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  hostess  daughter,  that  Spanish  wench  in 
P  Ariosto  ;  as  good  wives  as  Messalina.  Many  men  are  as  constant  in  their 
choyce,  and  as  good  husbands  as  Nero  himself;  they  must  have  their  pleasure 
of  all  they  see ;  and  are,  in  a  word,  far  more  fickle  Uien  any  woman. 

For  either  they  he  ftill  of  jealousie. 
Or  masterftill,  or  knren  novdty,  &c. 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  Socrates,  Elevora 
to  St.  Lues,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  second :  and  good  wives  are  as 
often  matched  to  ill  husbands;  as  Mariamne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Dioclesian, 
Theodora  to  Theophilus,  and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  nothing 
of  dissolute  and  bad  husbands,  of  batchelors  and  their  vices ;  Uieir  good 
qualities  are  a  fitter  subject  for  a  just  volume,  too  well  known  already  in 
every  village,  town  and  city  ;  they  need  no  blazon :  and  lest  I  should  maire 
any  matches,  or  dishearten  loving  maids,  for  this  present,  I  will  let  them 
passe. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by  nature,  so 
wandring  in  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subject  to  disagreement,  so  un- 
observant of  marriage  rites,  what  shall  I  say  ?  If  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or 
thou  light  on  such  a  wife,  what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agree- 
ment ?  'tis  not  conjugium  but  conjurgium  ;  as  the  reed  and  feme  in  the  ^  Em- 
bleme,  averse  and  opposite  in  nature:  'tis  twenty  to  one  thou  wilt  not  marry 
to  thy  contentment :  but  as  in  a  lottery  forty  blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for 
one  prize,  out  of  a  multitude  you  shall  nardly  choose  a  good  one  :  a  small  ease 
hence,  then,  little  comfort. 

'  Nee  integrum  onquam  transiges  letus  diem. 
If  he  or  she  be  such  a  one, 
Thou  hadst  much  better  be  alone. 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not &c.     If  she  have  'children,  and  thy  state  be 

not  good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect,  thy  charge  will  undo  thee. 

foecundd  domum  tibi  prole  gravabit;  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring 

them  up  ;  ^and  what  greater  misery  can  there  be,  then  to  beget  children,  to 
whom  thou  canst  leave  no  other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thirst  ?  "  cum 
fames  dominatur,  strident  voces  rogantium  panem,  penetrant es  patris  cor : 
what  so  grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to  the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  them- 
selves? No  plague  like  to  want:  and  when  thou  hast  good  means,  and 
art  very  carefuU  of  their  education,  they  will  not  be  ruled.     Think  but  of 

■Ter.  act.  1.  sc.  2.  Eunuch.  "Ludan.Tom.  4.  Neque  cum  unft  allquA  rem  habere  contentus  forem. 
•JuTenal.  p  Lib.  28.  i Camerar.  g2.  cent.  3.  '  Simonides.  ■Children  malce  misfortunes  moiv 
bitter.  Bacon.  *  Heinsius  Epist.  Primiero.  Nihil  miserius  quam  procreare  Uberos,  ad  quos  nihil  ex  h«B. 
reditote  tuA  perrenlre  videas,  pneter  fhmem  et sltim.       ■  Christoph.  Fonseca.      ,      ^  ^  ^ ,  ^ 
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that  old  proverb,  *l^p^tav  riKva  TriifiaTa,  Heroum  ft  Hi  noxa,  great  mens  sons 
seldome  do  well ;  0  utinam  aut  aslebs  mansissem,  aut  prole  carerem ! 
^  Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had  his  Ruben,  Simeon,  and  Levi : 
David  an  Amnon,  an  Absolon,  Adoniah;  wise  mens  sons  are  commonly  fools,  in- 
somuck  that  Spartian  concludes,  Neminem  prope  magnorum  virorum  optimum 
et  utilem  religuisseftlium ;  ^They  had  been  much  better  to  have  been  childless. 
Tis  too  common  in  the  middle  sort ;  Thy  sonnes  a  drunkard,  a  gamester, 
a  spendthrift ;  thy  daughter  a  fool,  a  whore ;  thy  servants  lazie  drones  and 
theeves;  thy  neighbours  divels;  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  thy  Hfe.  «//' 
thy  wife  be  froward,  when  she  may  not  have  her  willy  thou  hadst  better  be 
buried  alive ;  she  will  be  so  impatient y  raving  stilly  and  roaring  like  Juno 
in  the  tragedy ;  there* s  nothing  but  tempests :  all  is  in  an  uproar.  If  she 
be  soft  and  foolish,  thou  werst  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee  and 
reveal  thy  secrets :  if  wise  and  lelimed,  well  qualified,  there  is  as  much  danger 
on  the  other  side,  mulierem  doctam  ducere periculosissimum,  saith  ^  Nevisanus, 
she  will  be  too  insolent  and  peevish.  *Malo  Venusinam  guam  te  Cornelia 
mater.  Take  heed ;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thou  wilt  loath  her ;  if  proud,  shee'l 
begger  thee,  *shee'l  spend  thy  patrimony  in  bawbles,  all  Ardbia  will  not 
serve  to  perfume  her  haire,  saith  Lucian :  if  fair  and  wanton,  shee'l  make 
thee  a  comuto ;  if  deformed,  she  will  paint.  If  her  face  be  ft  It  hy  by  nature, 
she  will  mend  it  by  art,  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposturis,  ^ which,  who  can 
indure  ?  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou  canst  not  love 
her,  and  that,  peradventure,  will  make  thee  unhonest.  Cromerus  lib.  12. 
hist,  relates  of  Casimirus,  '^that  he  was  unchast,  because  his  wife  Aleida,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  the  landsgrave  of  Hessia,  was  so  deformed.  If  she  be  poor, 
she  brings  beggery  with  her  (saith  Nevisanus)  misery  and  discontent.  If 
you  marry  a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how  she  proves :  Hacforsan  veniet  non 
satis  apta  tibi :  If  Yong,  she  is,  likely,  wanton  and  untaught ;  if  lusty,  too 
lascivious ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when,  nil  nisi 
Jurgia,  all  is  in  an  uprore,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had  :  if  an  old 
maid,  *tis  an  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed :  if  a  rich  widdow,  ^induces  te  in 
iaqueum,  thou  dost  halter  thy  self;  she  will  make  all  away  before  hand,  to 

her  other  children,  &c. ^dominam  guis  possit  ferre  tonantem  ?  she  will 

hit  thee  still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband :  if  a  yong  widdow,  she  is 
often  unsatiable  and  immodest.  If  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a 
great  dowry,  or  be  nobly  allied,  thy  wives  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house 
and  home,  dives  ruinam  eedibus  inducit ;  she  will  be  so  proud,  so  high- 
minded,  so  imperious.     For nihil  est  magis  intolerabile  dite;  there's 

nothing  so  intolerable,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassell  of  a  gosse-hauk,  hhe  will 
ride  upon  thee,  domineer  as  she  list,  wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchicall 
government,  and  begger  thee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servitutem  exigunty 
(as  Seneca  hits  them  declam.  lib.  2.  dec/am.  6.)  Dotem  accepi,  imperium 
perdidi.  They  will  have  soveraignty,  pro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis ;  they  * 
will  have  attendance,  they  will  do  what  they  list.  ^In  taking  a  dowry  thou 
loosest  thy  liberty,  dos  intrat,  libertas  exit,  hazardest  thine  estate. 

Hfle  lunt  atque  alin  moltse  in  magnii  dotibui 
IncommodiUtet,  lumptuwiue  intolerabilM,  &c. 

with  many  such  inconveniences.  Say  the  best,  she  is  a  commanding  ser- 
vant ;  thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  husewifely  maid  in  her  smock. 

« Uberi  •Ibl  carcinomata,  «  Mellni  ftierat  eoa  tine  Uberis  diacetaisae.  *  Lemnliia  cap.  6.  lib.  1.  SI 
moroaa,  ai  non  in  omnibua  olMcquaria,  omnia  impacata  in  anlibua,  omnia  auraum  miacere  rideaa,  mulUa 
tempestatea,  &c.  JlSb.  2.  nnmer.  101.  ail.  nnp.  ■  Juvenal.  "Tom.  4.  Amorea.  Omnem  maiiti 

opnlentlam  proftindet,  totam  Arabiam  capUlia  redolena.  ■>  Idem.    Et  quia  aaue  menUa  auatlnere  queat, 

he.  "Subegit  anciUaa  quod  uxor  «^  defonnior  eaaet.  'SU.  nup.  1.  2.  num.  26.    Dtvea  inducit 

tempeatatem,  pauper  curam :  ducena  ridnam  ae  inducit  in  laquenm.  •  Sic  quiaque  didt,  alteram  ducit 
tamen.  'Si  dotata  erit,  imperioaa,  cootinnoque  riro  in  equitare  conabitur.  Petrarch.  f  If  a  woman 
Douilah  her  bnaband,  ahe  ia  angry  and  impudent,  and  ftill  of  reproach.  Ecdua.  26. 22.  Sdlloet  uzori  nubere 
nolomeM. 
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Since  then,  there  is  such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise,  keep  thyself  as  thou  art ; 
'tis  good  to  match,  much  better  to  be  free. 

* procreoiv  llberos  lepldisdmam, 

Hercle  veio  liberum  eue,  id  multo  est  lepidhu. 

Art  thou  yong?  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old,  match  not  at  all. 

* VU  JuvcnU  nubere  ?  noodtuu  renit  tempvi. 

Ingrareacente  eute  Jam  tempos  pneteriit. 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy  friends  that 
importune  thee  to  marry,  adhuc  intempestivum,  'tis  yet  unseasonable,  and 
ever  will  be. 

Consider  withall  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how  heavenly,  in  re- 
spect, a  single  man  is,  Jas  he  said  in  the  comcedy,  Et  isti  quod  fortunatum  esse 
autumant,  uxorem  nunquam  habui,  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire 
and  applaud  me  for,  account  so  great  an  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife ;  consider 
how  conteptedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly  and  how  merrily  he  Uves ! 
he  hath  nd  man  to  care  for  but  himself;  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to  con- 
trole  him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when, 
whither,live  where  he  will,  his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himself.  Consider 
the  excellency  of  virgins,  *'  Virgo  caelum  meruit ,  marriage  replenishes  the  earth, 
but  virginity  Paradise ;  Elias,  Eliseus,  John  Baptist  were  bachelors :  Virginity 
is  a  pretious  Jewell,  a  fair  garland,  a  never  fading  flowre ;  *for  why  was  Daphne 
turned  to  a  green  bay  tree,  but  to  shew  that  virginity  is  immortall  ? 

■  Ut  flos  in  teptia  Mcretus  naadtur  bortif,  I  Sic  rirgo,  dum  Intacta  maoet,  dura  diara  auis,  aed 

Ignotus  pccori,  nullo  contutut  aratro,  Cum  caatum  amisit,  &c. 

Qnam  mulcent  aure,  flrmat  Sol  educat  imber,  &c.    | 

Virginity  is  a  fine  picture,  as  **  Bonaventure  calls  it ;  a  blessed  thing  in  it 
self,  ancl  if  you  will  believe  a  papist,  meritorious.  And  although  there  be 
some  inconveniences,  irksomeness,  solitariness,  &c.  incident  to  such  per- 
sons, want  of  those  comforts,  quce  cegro  assideat  et  curet  <cgrotum,  /omentum, 
paret,  roget  medicum,  ^c.  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing,  colling.  Sec,  those 
furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a  new  married  wife  most  part  enjoyes ; 
yet  they  are  but  toyes  in  respect,  easily  to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  fre- 
quent incumbrances  of  marriage  ;  solitariness  may  be  otherwise  avoided  with 
mirth,  musick,  good  company,  business,  imployment;  in  aword^  ®  Gaudebit 
minus,  et  minus  dolehit ;  for  their  good  nights,  he  shall  have  good  dayes. 
And  me  thinks  sometime  or  other,  amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a  bene- 
factor should  be  found  to  build  a  monasticall  college  for  old,  decayed,  de- 
formed, or  discontented  maids  to  live  together  in,  that  have  lost  their  first 
loves,  or  otherwise  miscarried,  or  else  are  willing  howsoever  to  lead  a  single 
life.  The  rest,  I  say,  are  toyes  in  respect,  and  sufficiently  recompensed  by 
those  innumerable  contents  and  incomparable  priviledges  of  virginity.  Think 
of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider  last  of  all,  these  commodious 
prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is  esteemed,  how  heartily  welcome 
to  all  his  friends,  quam  mentitis  obsequiis,  as  Tertullian  observes,  with  what 
counterfeit  curtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him,  present  him  with  gifts, 
hamatis  donis  :  it  cannot  be  beleeved^  (saith  p  Ammianus)  with  what  humble 
service  he  shall  be  worshipped,  how  loved  and  respected :  If  he  want  chil- 
dren  (and  have  means)  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on  by  princes,  and 
have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,  as  ^  Plutarch  addes.  Wilt 
thou  then  be  reverenced  and  had  in  estimation  ? 

k  Plautus  Mil.  Glor.  act.  3.  to.  1 .  '  Stobsna  ser.  66.  Alex,  ab  Alexand.  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  J  They  shall 

attend  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  because  they  were  not  defiled  with  women.  Apoc.  14.  ^  Nuptioe  rcplent 

terram,  virginitaa  Paradisum.  Uier.  'Daphne  in  laurem  semper  virentem,  iromortalem  docet  gloriam 

paratam  rirglnibus  pudidtiam  servantibus.  ■  Catul.  Car.  nuptiali.  ■  Diet.  Salut.  c.  22.  Pulcherrlmum 
sertnm  infinitl  pretlJ,  gemma  et  pictura  specioea.  "  Mart.  p  Lib.  24.    Qui  obsequiomm  direnitate 

colantur  homines  sine  liberls.  s  Hunc  alii  ad  coenam  inritant,  princeps  hulc  famolatur,  oratorea  gratia 

patrodnautur.    Lib.  de  amore  prolis. 
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'  dominiu  tamen  et  domini  rex  I     LoMrit  iEneu.  nee  fiUa  duldor  UII  ? 


Si  tu  rif  fieri,  nullua  tibi  parvulus  muli  |     Jucundum  et  charum  sterilli  ftuit  uxor  amlcoin. 

Live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how  those  Heeredi- 
petee  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter 
thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be  thine  heire  or  executor:  Aruntius  and  Aterius, 
those  famous  parasites  in  this  kinde,  as  Tacitus  and  "Seneca  have  recorded, 
shall  not  go  beyond  them.  Periplectomines  that  good  personat  old  man, 
delictum  senisy  well  understood  this  in  Plautus;  for  when  Pleusides  ex- 
horted him  to  marry,  that  he  might  have  children  of  his  own,  he  readily  re- 
plied in  this  sort, 

Qtuuido  babeo  multos  cognatos,  quid  opus  mlhi  sit  llberls? 

Nunc  bene  tIto  et  fortunate,  atque  animo  ut  lubet. 

Mea  bona  me&  morte  cognatis  dicam  interpartiant. 

IIU  apud  me  edunt,  me  curant,  vitunt  quid  agam,  ecquid  velim. 

Qui  mihi  mittnnt  munera,  ad  prandinm,  ad  coenam  vocant. 
Whilat  I  hare  Un,  what  need  1  brata  to  have  ?      I     To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day. 
Now  I  live  well,  and  as  I  will,  moat  brave.  I     That  visite  me,  and  lend  me  pretty  toyes. 

And  when  1  dye,  my  goods  I'll  give  away  |     And  strive  who  shall  do  me  most  curtesies. 

This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  in  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a  single  man. 
But  if  thou  marry  once,  ^cogitato  in  omni  vita  te  servum  forCy  bethink  thy 
self  what  a  slavery  it  is ;  what  an  heavy  burthen  thou  shalt  undertake ;  how 
hard  a  task  thou  art  tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  uxorem  habety 
debitor  est,  et  uxoris  servus  alligatus,)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor 
attends  it,  what  irksomeness,  what  charges ;  for  wife  and  children  are  a  per- 
petual bill  of  charges ;  besides  a  rayriade  of  cares,  miseries  and  troubles ; 
for  as  that  comical  Plautus  merrily  and  truly  said,  He  that  wants  trouble, 
must  get  to  be  master  of  a  ship,  or  marry  a  wife ;  and  as  another  seconds 
him,  wife  and  children  have  undone  me ;  so  many,  and  such  infinite  incum- 
brances accompany  this  kinde  of  life.  Furthermore,  uxor  intumuit,  &c.  or 
as  he  said  in  the  comoEdy  :  "  Duxi  uxorem  ;  quam  ibi  miseriam  vidi !  nati 
Jilii,  alia  cura.  All  gifts  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery,  and  make  thy  moane  with 
"  Bartholomeeus  Scheneus  that  famous  poet  laureat,  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Witenberge :  I  had  finished  this  work  long  since,  but  mat  inter  alia  dura 
et  tristia,  qua  misero  mihi  pcene  tergum  fregemnt  (I  use  his  own  words) 
amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back  trv^vyia  oh  Xanti- 
pismumj  a  Mirew  to  my  wife,  tormented  my  minde  above  measure,  and 
beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to  cry  out 
at  last,  with  ^  Phoroneus  the  lawyer.  How  happy  had  I  been,  if  I  had 
wanted  a  wife  !  If  this  which  I  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in  Lemnius 
lib.  4.  cap.  13,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Espensceus  de  continentid.  lib.  6.  cap, 
8.  Komman  de  virginitate ;  Platina  in  Amor,  dial,  Practica  artis  amandi  ; 
Barbaras  de  re  uxorid,  Arnisceus  in  polit,  cap,  3 ;  and  him  that  is  instar 
omnium  Nevisanus,  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in  every  page. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Philters,  Magicall  and  Poeticall  Cures. 
Where  perswasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  place,  many  fly  to 
unlawfull  means ;  philters,  amulets,  magick  spells,  ligatures,  characters, 
charmes,  which  as  a  wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused, 
must  so  be  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must 
be  eased  by  characters,  Mag,  lib.  2.  cap.  28.  and  by  incantations.  Ferne- 
lius  Path,  lib,  6.  cap,  13.  "Sckenkius  lib,  4.  observ,  Med.  hath  some  ex- 
amples of  such  as  have  been  so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured ;  and 
by  witch-craft :  so  saith  Baptista  Codronchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  mor.  ven. 

'Annal.  II.        •  (SO  de  beneflc.  88.       *EGneco.        "Ter.  Addph.        *ItenararI&  in  psalmos  instruc- 
tlone  ad  lectorom.  ^'Bruson.  lib.  7.  cap.  33.   SI  uxor  deesset,  nihil  mlhi  ad  summam  feiidtatem  de- 

ftilsset.  ■  Exstinguitur  virilitaa  ex  incantamentomm  maleflciis}  neque  enim  fabula  est,  nonnuUl  repertl 
sunt,  qui  ex  veneftcus  amore  prfvatl  sunt,  ut  ex  multls  historiis  patet. 
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Malleus  malef.  cap.  6.  Tis  not  permitted  to  be  done,  I  confess ;  yet  often 
attempted:  see  more  in  Wierus  lib,  3.  cap.  18.  rfe  prcestig.  de  remediis  per 
Philtra.  Delrio  torn.  2.  lib.  2.  guast.  3.  sect.  3.  disquisit.  magic.  Cardan 
lib.  16.  cap.  90.  reckons  up  many  magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through 
a  ring,  &c.  Mizaldus  cent.  ■^.  30.  Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobelius 
pag.  87.  Majtthiolus,  &c.  prescribe  many  absurd  remedies.  Radix  mandra- 
gor<B  ebibit<B ;  annuli  ex  ungulis  asini ;  siercus  amata  sub  cei-vical posttum^ 
Hid  nesciente,  Sfc.  guum  odorem  foeditatis  sentit,  amor  solvitur.  Nocture 
ovum  abstemios /acit  comestum^  ex  consilio  larthce  Indorum  gymnosophisttB 
apud  Philostratum  lib.  3.  Sanguis  amasus  ebibitus  omnem  amoris  sensum 
tollit:  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uxorem,  gladiatoris  amore  captam,  iia 
penitus  consilio  Chaldaorum  liberatam^  refert  Julius  Capitolinus.  Some  of 
our  astrologers  will  effect  as  much  by  characteristical  images,  ex  Sigillis  Her- 
metis,  SalomoniSy  Chaelis,  8fc.  mulieris  imago  habentis  crines  sparsos,  Sfc. 
Our  old  poets  and  phantastical  writers  have  many  fabulous  remedies  for  such 
as  are  love-sick  :  as  that  of  Protesilaus  tombe  in  Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue 
betwixt  Phcenix  and  Vinitor.  Vinitor,  upon  occasion,  discoursing  of  the  rare 
virtues  of  that  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Protesilaus  altar  and  tombe  ^  cures  almost 
all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions,  dropsies,  quartan  agues,  sore  eys  ; 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick,  shall  there  be  helped.  But  the 
most  famous  is  *  Leucata  Petra,  that  renowned  rock  in  Greece,  of  whicli  Strabo 
writes,  Geog.  lib.  10.  not  far  from  Saint  Maures,  saith  Sands  lib.  1.  From 
which  rock,  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong,  he  was  instantly  cured. 
Venus  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  when  she  could  take  no  rest  for  love,  '^cum 
vesana  suas  torreretflamma  medullas,  came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  know 
what  she  should  do  to  bee  eased  of  her  pain  :  Apollo  sent  tier  to  Leucata  Petra, 
where  she  prsecipitated  her  self,  and  was  forthwith  freed  ;  and  when  she  would 
needs  know  of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her  again,  that  he  had  often  ob- 
served ^Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamored  on  Juno,  thither  go  to  ease  and  wash 
himself,  and  after  him  diverse  others.  Cephalus  for  the  love  of  Protela,  De- 
gonetus  daughter,  leapt  down  here ;  that  Lesbian  Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom 
she  miserably  doted,  ^  Cupidinis  testro  percita  e  summo  prteceps  ruit,  hoping 
thus  to  ease  her  self,  and  to  be  freed  of  her  love  pangs. 

~  ~     "  Hither  Deucalion  came,  when  Pyirhas  love 

Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  tea. 
And  had  no  harm  at  all  j  but  by  and  by. 
His  love  was  gone  and  chased  quite  away. 

This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Ausoniarum  lectionum  lib.  18.  Sal^ 
mutz  in  Pancirol.  de  1  mundi  mirac.  and  other  writers.  Pliny  reports,  that 
amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any 
lover  tast,  his  passion  is  mitigated :  And  Anthony  Verdurius  Imag.  Deorum  ' 
de  Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  *Amor  Lethes,  he  took 
burning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  river ;  his  statua  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  Eleusina,  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and 
saith,  that  all  lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  would  be  rid 
of  their  love  pangs.  Pausanias  in  ^Phocicis,  writes  of  a  temple  dedicated, 
Veneri  in  speluncd,  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at  Naupactus  in  Achaia  (now 
Lepanto)  in  which  your  widdowes,  that  would  have  second  husbands,  mad^ 
their  supplications  to  the  goddesse :  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers 
were  commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author,  in  Achalcis, 
tells  as  much  of  the  river  sSenelus  in  Greece;  if  any  lover  washed  himself 

J  Curat  omnes  morbos,  phthises,  hydropes,  et  oculonun  morbos,  et  febre  quartanA  laborantes,  et  amore 
captos,  miris  artibus  eos  demulcet.        "  The  moral  is  vehement  fear  expells  love.        *  Catullus.         *>  Quum 
lem    deperiret   Jupiter  impotenter,  tbi   solitus   lavare,  ice.  'Menander.  •^Ovid.  ep.  21. 

i  antiquos  Amor  Lethes  olim  ftilt ;  is  ardentes  faces  tn  profluentem  incUnabat  j  hiOus  statua Vene- 
*     ^    ■^  -  -     .      -  jmoriam  deponere volebant.         '"" 

i  mulieres  ut  sibi  alteras  a  Dei 
Omni  amore  liberat. 
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*  Hlc  se  Deucalion,  Pyrrtue  succensus  amore, 
Hersit,  et  illnso  corpore  pressit  aquas. 
Nee  mora,  fuget  amor.  Sec. 


Junonem    deperiret   Jupiter  impotenter,  ibi   solitus   lavare,  See.  'Menander.  itOvid.  ep.  21. 

•Apud  antiquos  Amor  Lethes  olim  ftilt ;  is  ardentes  faces  tn  profluentem  incUnabat  j  hiOus  statua  Vene- 
ris Eleuslne  templo  visebatur,  quo  amantes  confluebant,  qui  anucse  memoriam  deponere  volebant.  '  Uh. 
10.  Vota  ei  nuncupant  amatores,  multis  de  causis ;  sed  imprimis  viduse  mulieres  ut  sibi  alteras  a  De&  nuptiu 
exposcant.       t  Bodiginus  ant.  lect.  lib.  16.  cap.  25,  calls  it  Selenus.    Omni  amore  liberat. 
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in  it,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  water,  (by  reason  of  the  extream  coldness 
belike)  he  was  healed  of  loves  torments;  ^amoris  vulnas  idem  qui  sanat 
facit.  which  if  it  be  so,  that  water,  as  he  holds,  is  omni  auro  pretiosior,  better 
then  any  gold.  Where  none  of  all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  I  know 
no  other,  but  that  all  lovers  must  make  an  head,  and  rebell,  as  tliey  did  in 
*Ausonius,  and  crucitie  Cupid  till  he  grant  their  request,  or  satisfie  their 
desires. 

SuBSECT.  V. —  The  last  and  best  Cure  of  Love- Melancholy  ^  is,  to  let 

them  have  their  Desire, 
The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  utmost 
place,  when  no  other  means  will  take  effect,  is,  to  let  them  go  together,  and 
enjoy  e  one  another ;  potissima  cur  a  est  ut  heros  amasid  sttd  potiatur^  saith 
Guianerius,  cap.  15.  tract.  15.  i£sculapius  himself,  to  this  malady,  cannot 
invent  a  better  remedy,  quam  ut  amanti  cedat  amatum,  J  (Jason  Pratensis) 
then  that  a  lover  have  his  desire. 

£t  purlter  toralo  bin!  junnntur  in  uno,  I        And  let  Uiem  both  be  Joyned  In  a  bed, 

Et  polchro  detur  Mntm  Li?lnia  co^Juz.  |         And  let  JEneaa  fUr  LavlnUi  wed. 

Tis  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vend  Hymenad,  for  love  is  a  plu- 

resie,  and  if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be: optataque  yaudia  carpant, 

^Arculanus  holds  it  the  speediest  and  the  best  cure;  'tis  Savanarolas  Uast 
precept ;  a  principal  infallible  remedy ;  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

■Julia  loUpotet  nostras  eutinguereflammas,      I        Julia  alone  can  quench  my  desire, 

Non  nive,  non  glade,  sed  potes  igne  pari.         |         With  neither  ice  nor  snow,  but  with  like  fire. 

When  you  have  all  done,  saith  °  Avicenna,  there  is  no  speedier  or  safer 
course,  then  tojoyn  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  wishes,' 
the  custome  and  forme  of  law ;  and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored 
to  his  former*  health,  that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones ;  after 
his  desire  was  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  thought  it  strange; 
our  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  in  such  cases,  nature  is  to  be  obeyed.  Arateus, 
an  old  author,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  hath  an  instance  of  a  yong  man,  °  when  no 
other  means  could  prevail,  was  so  speedily  relieved.  What  remaines  then  but 
to  joyn  them  in  marriage.' 

9  Tunc  et  basia  morsiunculasque 
Snrreptlm  dare,  mutuos  fovere 
Amplexns  licet,  et  licet  jocari. 

they  may  then  kiss  and  coli,  lye  and  look  babies  in  one  anothers  eys,  as  their 
syres  before  them  did :  they  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  loves  pleasures, 
which  they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected. 

Atque  uno  slmul  in  toro  qniescant, 
Coi^uncto  simul  ore  suaTientur, 
Et  somnofl  agltent  quiete  In  nni. 

Yea,  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason 
of  many  and  severall  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are 
not  agreed :  parents,  tutors,  masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent ;  lawes 
customes,  statutes  hinder :  poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspition :  many 
men  dote  on  one  woman,  semel  et  simul :  she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or 
them,  and  in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo,  as  unwilling  to  confess,  as  will- 
ing to  love :  she  dare  not  make  it  known,  shew  her  affection,  or  speak  her 
minde.  And  hard  is  the  choyce  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when  one  is  compelled, 
either  by  silence  to  dye  with  grief  or  by  speaking  to  live  unth  shame.  In 
this  case  almost,  was  the  faire  lady  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  fourth  his  daughter, 

^  Seneca.  '  Cupido  crucifizua.    Lepidun  poCma.        J  Cap.  19.  de  morb.  cerebri.         ^  Fatiens  potla- 

tur  re  amatA,  si  fieri  possit,  optima  cura.  cap.  16.  in  9  Rhasis.  '  Si  nihil  aliud,  nuptlae  et  copulatlo  cum 

tA.  ■  Petxonlns  Catal.  ■  Cap.  de  Iltshi.  Non  invenltur  cura,  nisi  regimen  connezioms  inter  eos, 

secundum  modum  promissionis,  et  legis  -,  et  sic  vidimus  ad  camem  restitutum,  qui  j<un  veuerat  ad  areftu> 
tionem  ;  evanuit  cura  postquam  sensit,  &c.  *  Fama  est  melancholicum  queiidam  ex  amore  insanabiliter 
se  habentero,  ubl  puelUc  se  coi^iuudsset,  restitutum,  &c.  p  Jovian.  Poutauua.  ^¥''i{f^'^Q(J  I  p 
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when  she  was  eDamored  on  Henry  the  seventh,  that  noble  yong  prince,  and 
new  saluted  king,  when  she  break  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  ^  O  thcU 
I  were  worthy  of  that  comely  prince  !  but  my  father  being  dead,  I  want 
friends  to  motion  such  a  matter  !  What  shall  I  say  ?  I  am  all  ahne,  and 
dare  not  open  my  minde  to  any.  What,  if  I  acquaint  my  mother  with  it  ? 
bashfulness  forbids.  What,  if  some  of  the  lords?  audacity  wants,  O  that 
I  miyht  but  confer  with  him,  perhaps  in  discourse  I  might  let  slip  such  a 
word  that  might  discover  mine  intention  I  How  many  modest  maids  may 
this  concern,  I  am  a  poor  servant,  what  shall  I  d6  ?  I  am  a  fatherless  child, 
and  want  means ;  I  am  blith  and  buxome,  yong  and  lusty,  but  I  have  never 
a  suiter;  exspectant  stolidi  ut  ego  illos  rogatum  veniam,  as  '^she  said;  a 
company  of  silly  fellows,  look,  bel^e,  that  I  should  woo  them  and  speak  first: 

iain  they  would  and  cannot  woo ; *  qu€B  primum  exordia  sumam  ?  being 

meerly  passive,  they  may  not  make  sute,  with  many  such  lets  and  incon- 
veniences, which  I  know  not;  what  shall  we  do  in  such  a  case  ?  sing  Fortune 

my  Foe? 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modem  Venetians, 
Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the  other 
ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their  lawes  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in  yeers, 
fortunes,  education,  and  all  good  affection.  In  Germany,  except  they  can 
prove  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  witli  them.  A  noble 
man  must  marry  a  noble  woman  :  a  baron,  a  barons  daughter ;  a  knight,  a 
knights;  a  gentleman,  a  gentlemans :  as  slatters  sort  then-  slattes,  do  they 
degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  feire,  well- qualified  otherwise, 
'  they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards  abhor  all  widdowes;  the 
Turks  repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five  and  twenty.  But  these  are  too 
severe  lawes,  and  strict  customes,  dandum  aliquid  amori ;  we  are  all  the  sons 
of  Adam ;  'tis  opposite  to  Nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again,  he  loves  her 
most  impotently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e  contra,  *  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo 
Satyrus,  Satyrus  Lyda. 

Quanivin  Ipsonim  allqals  unaatem  oderat, 
TanUun  Ipidui  arnana  odloaua  crat. 

They  love  and  loath  of  all  sorts ;  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him ;  and  is  loathed 
of  hun,  on  whom  she  dotes.     Cupid  hath  two  darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of 

gold,  and  that  sharp, "  Quod  facit  auratum  est.     Another  blunt,  of 

lead,  and  that  to  hinder ; fugat  hoc,  facit  illud  amorem.     This  we  see 

too  often  verified  in  our  conunon  experience.  ^Choresus  dearly  loved  that 
virgin  Callyrrhoe,  but  the  more  he  loved  her,  the  more  she  hated  him.  Oenone 
loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her ;  they  are  stiffe  of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty  were 
therefore  created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I  give  her  all  attendance,  all 
observance,  I  pray  and  intreat,  ^  Alma,  precor,  miserere  met,  faire  mistress 
pitty  me,  I  spend  my  self,  my  time,  friends  and  fortunes  to  win  her  favour, 
(as  he  complains  in  the  *Eglocue,)  I  lament,  sigh,  weep,  and  make  my 

moane  to  her,  but  she  is  hard  as  nint ; cautibus  Ismariis  immotior 

as  faire  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  respect,  {Despectus  tibi  sum)  or 
hear  me. 


-Aigit  ilia  Tocantem, 


Nil  lachrymafl  mlierata  meas,  nil  ileza  quereUa. 

What  shall  I  do? 

I  wooed  her  as  a  yong  man  shoidd  do. 
Bat  Sir,  she  said,  I  lore  not  you. 
f  Durior  at  Kopnlls  mea  Ccelia,  mannore,  ferro,     I       Bock,  marble,  heart  of  oak  with  iron  bar*d 
Boboi«,  rape,  antro,  coma,  adamante,  gelu.     |       Froat,  flint  or  adamanta  are  not  so  hard. 

«  Speede'i  hist.  e.  MS.  Bct .  Andree.         '  Lucretia  in  CoelestinA,  act.  19.  Barthio  taterpret.         •  ^Inr.  4. 
2En.  *  E  Gxveco  M oschi.         •  Orld.  Met.  I.  *  Paosanias  AchaXds  lib.  7.    Penttte  amabat  CaOyr- 

rhoCn  virglnem,  et  qnanto  erat  Chores!  amor  Teliementlor,  tanto  erat  puelhe  animus  ab  ejus  amore  allentor. 
«  Virg.  6.  JBn.  »  Erasmus  Egl.  Galatea.  J  Angerlanus  Erotopceffnton^  O  O  Q 1 C 
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I  give,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused.  '  Rusticus  est  Coridon, 
nee  munera  curat  Alexis,     I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep; 

■qdloqoe  rependlt  unoni, 
Irrtott  lachryma*— — 

She  neglects  mc  for  all  this ;  she  derides  me,  contemns  me,  she  hates  me : 
PhiUida  flouts  me :  Caute  feris,  quercu  durior  Eurydice,  stiffe,  churlish, 
rocky  still. 

And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they  scorn  all  suiters, 
crucifie  their  poor  paramours ;  and  think  no  body  good  enough  for  them,  as 
dainty  to  please  as  Daphne  her  self. 

^  Multl  inam  petiere,  llUt  upernaU  potentes,        I  Many  d!d  woo  her,  bat  she  tcoraM  them  ttUl, 
" •«*-  •-    mor,  quid  ilr' i.-^— .^-.- .^      .  .    . 


Nee  <iuid  flymen,  quid  aoooor,  qufd  dot  conno-  i  And  uid  ihe  would  not  marry  by  her  will, 
bia,  curst.  | 

One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  sa^  at  least,  (when  as  they  intend  no- 
thitig  less,)  another  while  not  yet,  when  'tis  their  only  desire ;  they  ra?e  upon 
it.  She  will  marry  at  last,  but  not  him :  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  well 
qualified,  but  he  wants  means :  another  of  her  suiters  hath  good  means,  but 
be  wants  wit ;  one  is  too  old,  another  too  yong,  too  deformed,  ihe  likes  not  his 
carriage  :  a  third  too  loosely  given^  he  is  rich,  but  base  born :  she  will  be  a 
gentlewoman,  a  lady,  as  her  sister  is,  as  her  mother  is :  she  is  all  out  as  faire, 
as  well  brought  up,  hath  as  good  a  portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  match, 
as  Matilda  or  Dorinda :  if  not,  she  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry :  so  apt  are  yong 
maids  to  boggle  at  every  obiect,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with  every  toye,  so  quick- 
ly diverted,  so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the  mean  time,  quot  torsit  amantes  ? 
one  suiter  pines  away,  languisheth  in  love,  mori  quot  denique  cogit !  another 
sighs  and  grieves,  she  cares  not :  and  Which  ^  Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne, 


'  Kec  magia  Buriali  gemltu,  lacrymiaque  moreris, 
Quam  Prece  tnrbatl  flectltur  ora  aaU. 

Tn  JuTenem,  quo  non  formoalor  alter  In  urbe, 
SpemlSy  et  inaano  cogls  amore  morl. 


Ii  no  mora  mor'd  with  those  aad  algha  and  tears 
Of  her  iweet-beart,  then  raging  sea  with  prayers  • 
Thou  scom'st  the  fldrest  youth  tn  all  our  dty. 
And  mak'st  him  almost  mad  for  love  to  dye. 


They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  yong  men  enamored, — 
^  cajftare  viros  et  spemere  captos^  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  ruu  mad  for  their 
sakes. 


-•  sed  nulUs  Ula  moretnr 


(Whilst  niggardlT  their  fkTours  they  dlscorer. 
They  love  to  be  beIov*d,  yet  scom  the  lover. 


Flettbus,  ant  voces  ullas  tractabiUs  audit ; 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base :   Tormentis  gau- 

det  amantis et  spoliis.     As  Atalanta  they  must  be  over-run,  or  not  won. 

Many  yong  men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choyce,  as  tyranni- 
cally proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  false-hearted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on 
the  other  side;  Narcissus  like. 


'  Multl  lUum  juvenes,  multn  petl^re  pudln» 
Sed  ftdt  In  teneri  tarn  dtra  superbla  fbrmA, 
NuUi  ilium  Juvenes,  nulla  petl6re  puella.  |     Yong 


Yong  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue, 
Bntin  his  youth  so  proud,  aocajwaa  he, 
Yong  men  and  maids  bad  him  adlew. 


Echo  wept  and  wooed  by  all  means  above  the  rest;  love  me  for  pitty. 
or  pitty  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate.  Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi 
copia  nostri,  he  would  rather  dye  then  give  consent.  Psyche  ran  whining 
after  Cupid, 

(  Pormoeum  tua  te  Psyche  formosa  requirit,  I     Faire  Cupid,  thy  fidre  Psyche  to  thee  sues, 

EtpoadtteDiaDeum,  puemmqospuella.  |     A  lovely  lass  a  flne  yong  gallant  wooeai 

but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long, 
doting  on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till  in  the  end  they  come  to  be 
scorned  and  rejected,  as  Strozas  (jargiliana  was ; 

Te  hivenea,  te  od^re  senes,  dcaeitaque  laagttfls,       |     Both  yong  and  old  do  hate  thee  acoroed  now, 
QunftieraaprocerumpubUcacttraprius.  |     That  onoe  waa  aU  thehrjoye  and  comfort  too 

as  Narcissus  was  himself, 

-Who  despising  many 


Died,  ere  he  could  ei\)oye  the  love  of  any. 
•Erot.Lib.  2.  'T. 
2  R  2  Digitized  by  LjOOgle 


>Vlrg.         >LflechsttS.         ^ Ovid. Met.  1.  •  Erot.Lib.  2.         'T.H.         •Virg.4.JEn.       'Meta- 

or.  3.  ff  FracastoHus  Dial,  de  anim. 


'Hanc  volo  quae  non  vult,  iUam  quae  vult  ego 

nolo: 
Vincere  Tult  animoi,  non  aatiare  Venm. 
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They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  "was  of  his  shadow, 
and  take  up  with  a  poor  curat,  or  an  old  serving-man  at  last,  that  might  have 
had  their  choyce  of  right  good  matches  in  their  youth  ;  like  that  generous 
mare,  in  ^'Plutarch,  which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses;  but  when 
her  tail  was  cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  her  self  so 
deformed  in  the  water,  when  she  came  to  drink,  ab  asino  conscendi  se  passa^ 
she  was  contented  at  last  to  be  covered  by  an  ass.  Yet  this  is  a  common  hu- 
mor, will  not  be  left,  and  cannot  be  helped. 

I  love  a  maid,  she  loves  me  not :  fbll  fkin 
She  woxild  have  me,  but  I  not  her  again ; 
So  love  to  crarifie  meni  soules  Is  bent. 
But  seldom  doth  it  please  or  give  content. 

Their  love  dancetli  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round  about ;  he  dotes,  is 
doted  on  again.  Dumque  petit  pelitur,  pariterque  accendit  et  ardet ;  their 
affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and  will  not ;  'tis  their 
own  foolish  proceedings  that  mars  all ;  they  are  too  distrustful  of  themselves, 
too  soon  dejected  :  say  she  be  rich,  thou  poor :  she  yong,  thou  old :  she  lovely 
and  faire,  thou  most  illfavoured  and  deformed :  she  noble,  thou  base :  she  spruce 
and  fine,  but  thou  an  ugly  clown :  nil  desperandum,  there's  hope  enough  yet. 
Mtpso  Nisa  datnr ;  quid  von  speremus  amantes?  Put  thy  self  forward  once 
more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been  and  are  daily  made,  see  what  will  be  the 
event.  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loath  hony  and  love  verjuice  : 
our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  commonly  they  omit  opportu- 
nities, oscula  qui  sumpsit,  ^c.  they  neglect  the  usual  means  and  times. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  be  will  he  shall  have  nay. 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part,  they  will  and 
cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of 
suiters  equally  enamored,  doting  all  alike  ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed, 
what  shall  become  of  the  rest  ?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  en- 
joye  her;  Penepole  had  a  company  of  suiters,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aym.  In 
such  cases,  he  or  they  must  wisely  and  warily  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  his 

affections  by  those  rules  above  prescribed, J  quin  stuUos  excutit  ignes  ; 

divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Turnus  did,  Ttfa  sii  La- 
vinia  cohjux ;  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with  a  kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid 

-fflneas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder  faiewel,let  her  go Et  Phillida  solus 

habetOy  take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joye,  sir.  The  fox  in  the  emblem 
would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why?  because  he  could  not  get  them  :  care  not  thou 
for  that  which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets  and  hinderances  there  are,  which  cross 
their  projects,  and  crucifie  poor  lovers;  which  sometimes  may,  sometimes 
again,  cannot  be  so  easily  removed.  But  put  case,  they  be  reconciled  all, 
agreed  hitherto ;  suppose  this  love  or  good  liking  be  betwixt  two  alone,  both 
parties  well  pleased,  there  is  mutuus  amor,  mutual  love  and  great  affection  : 
yet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree ;  thence  all  is  dashed :  the 
match  is  unequal ;  one  rich,  another  poor  :  durus  pater,  an  hard-hearted,  un- 
natural, a  covetous  father  will  not  marry  his  son  except  he  have  so  much 
roony;  ita  in  aurum  omnes  insaniunt,  as  '^  Chrysostome  notes;  nor  joyn  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  dowry  :  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for 
the  service  she  doth  him,  and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilest  he  lives 
not  a  penny,  though  he  may  peradventure,  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he 
dies ;  and  then  as  a  pot  of  raony  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that 
gaped  after  it  so  earnestly.  Or  else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath 
no  mony,  and  though  it  be  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soules 

k  Dial.  am.  '  Ausonina.  i  Ovid.  Met.  9.  ^  Horn.  5.  in  1  epist.  Thess.  cap.  4.  ver.  1. 

Digitized  by  CaOOQlC 
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health,  he  cares  not ;  he  wil  take  no  notice  of  it ;  she  must  and  shall  tarry. 
Many  slack  and  careless  parents,  tniguipa/re^,  measure  their  childrens  affec- 
tions by  their  own  :  they  are  now  cold  and  decrepit  themselves,  past  all  such 
youthful  conceits,  and  they  will  therefore  starve  their  childrens  genius,  have 
them  a  pueris  Hllico  nasci  senes,  they  must  not  marry,  nee  earum  affines  esse 
rerum  quas  secum  fert  adolescendd  :  ex  sud  libidine  moderaturquce  est  nunCy 
nan  qua  olim  fuit,  as  he  said  in  the  comoedy :  they  will  stifle  nature,  their 
yong  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful  pleasures,  but  be  as  they  are  them- 
selves, old  on  a  sudden.  And  'tis  a  general  fault  amongst  most  parents  in 
bestowing  of  their  children  ;  the  father  wholly  respects  wealth,  when  through 
hib  own  folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  he  hath  embeazled  his  estate,  to  recover  him- 
self, he  confines  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  sons  love  and  affection  to  some  fool, 
or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  mony  : 

■  Pbanaretse  ducet  flliam,  rnfam  iUam  Tirglnem, 
C«esiam,  sparso  ore,  aduDco  naso 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comoedy,  Non  possum, 
pater.  If  she  be  rich,  Eja  (he  replies)  ut  elegans  est,  credas  animum  ibi  esse  ? 
he  must  and  shall  have  her,  she  is  faire  enough,  yong  enough ;  if  he  look  or 
hope  to  inherit  his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  Arconi- 
dis  hujusjiliam,  but  whom  his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  likes, 
his  affection  must  dance  attendance  upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the 
same  predicament,  forsooth  ;  as  an  empty  boat  she  must  carry  what,  where, 
when,  and  whom  her  father  will.  So  that  in  these  businesses  the  father  is 
still  for  the  best  advantage.  Now  the  mother  respects  good  kinred ;  most 
part,  the  son  a  proper  woman.  All  which  "Livy  exemplifies,  cf^c.  1.  lib.  4.  a 
gentleman  and  a  yeoman  woo'd  a  wench  in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute 
that  the  gentry  and  commonalty  must  not  match  together)  the  matter  was 
controverted  :  The  gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mothers  voice,  qucB  quam 
splendidissimts  nnptiis  jnngi  puellam  volebat :  the  overseers  stood  for  him 
that  was  most  worth,  &c.  But  parents  ought  not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  be- 
halfe;  beauty  is  a  dowrie  of  it  self  all  sufficient.  °  Virgo  fonnosa,  etsioppido 
pauper,  abunde  dotata  est,  p  Rachel  was  so  married  by  Jacob;  and  Bonaven- 
ture  ^in  4.  sent,  denies  that  he  so  much  as  veniully  sins,  that  marries  a  maid 
for  comeliness  of  person.  The  Jews,  Deut.  21.  11.  if  they  saw  amongst  the 
captives  a  beautiful!  woman,  (some  small  circumstances  observed,)  might  take 
her  to  wife.  They  should  not  be  too  severe  in  that  kinde,  especially  if  there 
be  no  such  urgent  occasion,  or  grievous  impediment.  'Tis  good  for  a  com- 
monwealth. '' Plato  holds,  that  in  their  contracts  yong  men  should  never 
avoid  the  affinity  of  poor  folks,  or  seek  after  rich.  Poverty  and  base  paren- 
tage may  be  sufficiently  recompenced  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty, 
vertue,  religion  and  choyce  bringing  up.  *  I  am  poor,  I  confess:  but  am  I 
therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject  ?  Love  it  self  is  naked,  the  Graces,  the 
Stars  ;  and  Hercules  was  clad  in  a  lions  skin.  Give  something  to  vertue, 
love,  wisdome,  favour,  beauty,  person ;  be  not  all  for  mony.  Besides,  you 
must  consider  that  Amor  cogi  non  potest,  love  cannot  be  compelled,  they  must 
affect  as  they  may.  ^Fatum  est  in  partibus  illis  quas  sinus  abscondit,  as  the 
saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging  goes  by  destiny,  matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate. 
For  will  In  us  is  over-nil'd  by  fate. 

A  servant  maid  in  "Aristeenetus  loved  her  mistress  minion,  which  when  her 
dame  perceived,  furiosd  cBmulatione,  in  a  jealous  humour  she  dragged  her 

I  Ter.         ■  Tcr.  Heaat.  seen.  ult.  "  Plebeiua  et  nobilis  ambiebant  puellam,  pneliee  certamen  in  partes 

venlt,  &C.  "  Apuleiufl  Apol.  *  Gen.  39.  i  Non  peccat  venialiter  qui  mulierem  ducit  ob  pulchritudi- 
nem.  '  Lib.  6.  de  leg.  Ex  usu  reipublics  est,  ut  in  nuptils Juven^  neque  pauperam  afflnitatem  fugiant, 
neqoe  divltam  sectentnr.  •  Philost.  ep.  Quoniam  pauper  sum,  idcirco  contemptior  et  aMectior  tibi  videar? 
Amor  ipse  nodiu  est,  Gratise,  et  Astra ;  Hercules  pelle  leoninA  indutus.         ^  Juveoa^ed  by  Vl^tCX^^CC 
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about  the  house  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.    The  wench  cryed, 

0  ^mistress,  fortune  k€Uh  made  my  body  your  servant^  but  7Mt  my  soule  ! 
Affections  are  free,  not  to  be  commanded.  Moreover,  it  ma^  be  to  restrain 
their  ambition,  pride  and  covetousness,  to  correct  those  hereditary  diseases  of 
a  family,  God  in  bis  just  judgement  assignes  and  permits  such  matches  to  be 
made.  For  I  am  of  Plato  and  ^  Bodines  mind,  that  families  have  their  bounds 
and  periods  as  well  as  kmgdomes,  bSeyond  which,  for  extent  or  continuance 
they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hundred  yeers,  as  they  there  illustrate  by 
a  multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  '  Melancthon  approve :  but 
in  a  perpetuall  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedegrees  of  knights,  gentlemen, 
yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little  alteration. 
Howsoever,  let  them  I  say,  give  something  to  youth,  to  love.  I^ey  must  not 
think  they  can  fancy  whom  they  appoint;  ^Amor  enim  non  imperatur,  affec^ 
tus  liber  si  quis  alias  et  vices  exigens,  this  is  a  firee  passion,  as  Pliny  said  in 
a  panegyrick  of  his,  and  may  not  be  forced.  Love  craves  liking,  as  the  say- 
ing is ;  It  requires  mutuall  atTections,  a  correspondency :  invito  non  datur  nee 
aufertur,  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  how  to  love, 
Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helena  expresse  it.  They  must  not 
therefore  compell  or  intrude;  *quis  enim  (as  Fabius  urgeth)  amare  alieno 
animo  potest  ?  but  consider  withall  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages ;  take 
pitty  upon  youth ;  and  such,  above  the  rest,  as  have  daughters  to  bestowe, 
should  be  very  carefull  and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Siracides 
cap.  7.  vers,  25.  calls  it  a  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  of  understanding  in  due  time ;  Virgines  enim  tempestive  locan- 
d(Ej  as  *  Lemnius  admonisheth,  lib,  1 .  cap.  6.  Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in 
season,  to  prevent  many  diseases,  of  which  **  Rodericus  a  Castro  de  morbis 
mulierum  lib,  2.  cap,  3.  and  Lod.  Mercatus  lib,  2  de  mulier,  affect,  cap.  4. 
de  melanch,  virginum  et  viduarum,  have  both  largely  discoursed.  And  there- 
fore as  well  to  avoid  these  ferall  maladies,  'tis  good  to  get  them  husbands 
betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other  grosse  inconveniences,  and,  for  a  thing  that 

1  know  besides ;  ubi  nuptiarum  tempus  et  atas  advenerit,  as  Chrysostome 
adviseth,  let  them  not  defer  it ;  they  perchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or 
do  worse.  If  Nevisanus,  the  lawyer  do  not  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  right : 
for  as  he  proves  out  of  Curtius  and  some  other  civilians,  Sylv<e  nup.  lib.  2. 
numer,  30.  ^  A  maid  past  25  years  of  age,  against  her  parents  consent  may 
marry  such  a  one  as  is  unworthy  of  and  inferiour  to  her,  and  her  father,  by 
lawe,mustbe  compelled  to  give  her  a  competent  dowrie.  Mistake  me  not  in 
the  mean  time,  or  think  that  I  do  apologize  here  for  any  headstrong  unruly 
wanton  flurts.  I  do  approve  that  of  St.  Ambrose  (comment,  in  Genesis  24.  51.) 
which  he  hath  written  touching  Rebeccas  spousals.  A  woman  should  give 
unto  her  parents  the  choyce  of  her  husband,  ^  lest  she  be  reputed  to  be  mala- 
pert and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make  her  own  choyce  ;  ^ftr  she 
should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  then  to  desire  a  man  herself 
To  those  hard  |9^irents  alone,  I  retort  that  of  Curtius,  (in  the  behalf  of  mo- 
dester  maids)  that  are  too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due  time  and  riper 
yeers.  For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past  date,  and  no  body 
will  respect  them.  A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith  'Aretines  Lucretia)  24 
yeers  of  age,  is  old  already,  past  the  best,  of  no  account.  An  old  fellow,  as 
Lycistrata  confesseth  in  «  Aristophanes,  etsi  sit  canus,  cito  puellam  virginem 
ducat  uxor  em,  and  tis  no  newes  for  an  old  fellow  to  marry  a  yong  wench  :  but 

*  Ejnlans  Inquit,  non  mentem  xuA  addlxit  mlhi  foituna  lenritute.  ^  De  repub.  c.  de  period,  renimptib. 
>Com.incar.Chnm.  r  Pltn.  in  paneg.  ■  Declam.  SOS.  *PuelIls  Imprimis  nuUadandaoccatlolapefit. 
Lemn.  lib.  1 .  cap.  54.  de  vlt.  inatlt.  ^  See  more  part.  I .  i.  3.  m.  2.  anbe.  4.  •  FUla  excedeni  annum  35,  potest 
inado  patre  nnbere,  licet  Indlgnns  sit  maritns,  et  eom  cogere  ad  congme  dotandnm.  *  Ne  appetentl» 

procadoris  reputetor  anctor.  •  Expetita  enim  vcm^  debet  Tlderi  a  Tiro  quam  ipsa  vtnun  expetlsae. 

I  Mulier  apud  noa  34  annonim,  vetula  est  et  projectitia.       t  Comosd.  Lydstrat.  And.  Dlvo.  Interpr. 


That  rich  men  would  roaiT7  poor  maidens  tome. 
And  that  without  dowrie,  and  so  bring  them  home : 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  dty, 
Leas  envy  ahould  we  have,  much  more  pittjr. 
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as  he  follows  it,  mulieris  brevis  occasio  est,  etsi  hoc  non  apprehenderit,  nemo 
vuU  ducere  uxorem,  expectans  vero  sedet ;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid  ?  she 
may  set,  &c.  A  virgin,  as  the  poet  holds,  lasciva  et  petulans  puella  virgo,  is 
like  a  flowre,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 

^  Qnam  modo  nasoentem  mtiluB  conspezit  Eoua,  I     She  that  waa  erst  a  maid  as  fresh  as  May, 
Hanc  redlens  sero  respere  ridit  annm.  |     Is  now  an  old  crone,  time  so  steales  away. 

Let  them  take  time  then,  while  they  may ;  make  advantage  of  youth,  and  as 
he  prescribes, 

*CoIlige,  Virgo,  rosas  dnm  flos  novns  et  nova  pubes,  I     Fhire  maids,  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime, 
Et  memor  esto  mvum  sic  propehure  tuum.  |     And  think  that  as  a  flowre,  so  goes  on  time. 

Let's  all  love,  dum  vires  annique  ,sinunt,  whiles  we  are  in  the  flowre  of  yeers, 
fit  for  love  matters,  and  while  time  serves:  for 

i  Soles  ocddere  et  redire  posannt :  I  ^  Suns  that  set  may  rise  again ; 

Nobis,  cum  semel  ocddit  brerls  lux,  I  But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 

Nox  est  porpetuo  una  dormlenda.  |  Tls  with  us  perpetual  night. 

Volat  irrevocabile  tempus,  time  past  cannot  be  recal'd.  But  we  need  no  such 
exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward :  yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and 
all  be  not  as  it  should,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore, 
because  he  taught  him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  yong  man  miscarry,  1  think 
their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  govemours  neque  vos  (saith 
^  Chrysostome)  a  supplicio  immunes  evadetis,  si  non  siatim  ad  nuptias,  ^c. 
are  in  as  much  fault,  and  as  severely  to  be  punished,  as  their  children,  in 
providing  for  them  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I  could  wish  that  good 
counsell  of  the  comicall  old  man  were  put  in  practice: 

m  Opulentiores  pauperiorum  nt  filiaa 
Indotatas  ducant  uxores  domum : 
Et  multo  fiet  dvitas  concordior, 
Et  Inridift  nos  minore  utemnr,  quam  utimur. 

If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  and 
quietness  in  a  common-wealth.      Beauty,  good  bringing-up,  me  thinks,  is  a 

sufficient  portion  of  it  self, "  Dos  est  sua  forma  puellis,  and  he  doth 

well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides,  in  ®  Aristeenetus,  married  a 
poor  mans  child,  facie  non  illatabiliy  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly 
visage,  in  pitty  of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to  Delos, 
to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass ;  and  wanting 
means  to  get  her  love,  flung  a  golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscription 
upon  it ; 

Juro  tibl  sane  per  mystica  sacra  Dianse,  I     I  swear  by  all  Uie  rites  of  Diana, 

Me  tibi  renturum  comltem,  sponsumque  ftitumm.  |     I'll  come  and  be  thy  husband.  If  I  may. 

She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  some  small  enquiry  of  his  person  and  estate, 
was  married  unto  him. 

Blessed  is  the  wooing. 
That  is  not  long  a  doing. 

As  the  saying  is ;  when  the  parties  are  sufliciently  known  to  each  other,  what 
needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circumstances  ?  dost  thou  know  her  con- 
ditions, her  bringing  up,  like  her  person  ?  let  her  meanes  be  what  they  will, 
take  her  without  any  more  ado.  p  Dido  and  ^neas  were  accidentally  driven 
by  a  storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a  -match  upon  it ;  Masinissa  was 
married  to  that  fair  captive  Sophonisba,  king  Scyphax  wife,  the  same  day 
that  he  saw  her  first,  to  prevent  Scipio  and  Leelius,  least  they  should  deter- 
mine otherwise  of  her.  if  thou  lovest  the  party,  doe  as  much :  good  educa- 
tion and  beauty  is  a  competent  dowrie,  stand  not  upon  mony.  Erant  olim 
aurei  homines  (saith  Theocritus)  et  adamantes  redamahant,  in  the  golden 
world  men  did  so,  (in  the  raign  of  *»  Ogyges,  belike,  before  staggering  Ninus 

k  Ausonius  Edyl.  14.  '  Idem.  JCatullus.  ^ Translated  by  M.  B.  Johnson.  ^Hom.  5.  in  1  Thes. 
cap.  4.1.  "Plautus.  "Ovid.  'Eplst.  12.1.2.EUgitcoiUugempauperem,indotatamatsubitodeama^ 
vtt,  ex  commiseratione  ^jus  inopla.         »  Vlrg.  JSn.        i  Fabius  pictor.  Amor  ipse  coi^uiait  populos,  &c. 
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began  to  domineere)  if  all  be  true  tbat  is  reported :  and  some  few  now  a  dayes 
will  do  as  much,  here  and  there  one ;  *tis  well  done  me  thinkes,  and  all  happi- 
ness befall  them  for  so  doing.  *"  Leontius,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  had  a  faire 
daughter  called  Athenais,  multo corporis  lepore  ac  Venere (smth  mineauthour) 
of  a  comely  carriage,  he  gave  her  no  portion  but  her  bringing  up,  occultoformce 
vrcBsagio,  out  of  some  secret  fore-knowledge  of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that 
little  which  he  had  amongst  his  other  children.  But  she  thus  qualified,  was 
preferred  by  some  friends  to  Constantinople  to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  emperours 
sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptized  and  called  Eudocia.  Theodosius  the  empe- 
rour,  in  short  space,  took  notice  of  her  excellent  beauty  and  good  parts,  and  a 
little  after,  upon  his  sisters  sole  commendation  made  her  his  wife :  Twas  no- 
bly done  of  Theodosius.  '  Rodophe  was  the  fairest  lady  in  her  dayes  in  all 
JEgjpt ;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by  chance  (her  maides  mean  while  looking 
but  carelessly  to  her  cloathes)  an  eagle  stole  away  one  of  her  shooes,  and  laid 
it  in  Psammeticus,  the  king  of  iEgypts  lap,  at  Memphis :  he  wondred  at  the 
excellency  of  the  shooe  and  pretty  foot,  but  more  aquilcB  factum^  at  the  manner 
of  the  bringing  of  it ;  and  caused  forthwitli  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she 
that  owned  that  shooe,  should  come  presently  to  his  court ;  the  virgin  came, 
and  was  forthwith  married  to  the  king.  I  say  this  was  heroically  done,  and 
like  a  prince :  I  commend  him  for  it,  and  all  such  as  have  meanes,  that  will 
either  doe  (as  he  did)  themselves,  or  so  for  love,  &c.  marry  their  children.  If 
he  be  rich,  let  him  take  such  a  one  as  wants,  if  she  be  vertuously  given ;  for 
as  Siracides  cap.  7.  ver,  19.  adviseth,  Foregoe  not  a  wise  and  good  woman  ;  for 
her  grace  is  above  gold.  If  she  have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a  man. 
Danaus  of  Lacedsemon  had  a  many  daughters  to  bestow,  and  meanes  enough 
for  them  all ;  he  never  stood  enquiring  after  great  matches,  as  others  used  to 
do,  but  *sent  for  a  company  of  brave  yong  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid 
his  daughters  choose  every  one  one,  whom  she  Uked  best,  and  take  him  for  her 
husband,  without  any  more  ado.  This  act  of  his  was  much  approved  in  those 
times.  Aye,  but  in  this  iron  age  of  ours,  we  respect  riches  alone,  (for  a  maid 
must  buy  her  husband  now,  with  a  great  dowrie  if  she  will  have  him  :)  covet- 
ousness  and  filthy  lucre  marres  all  good  matches,  or  some  such  by- respects. 
Crales,  a  Servian  prince,  (as  Nicephorus  Gregoras  Rom,  Hist.  lib.  6.  relates  it,) 
was  an  earnest  suiter  to  Eudocia  the  emperours  sister ;  though  her  brother  much 
desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  "  abide  him ;  for  he  had  three  former  wives,  all 
basely  abused.  But  the  emperour  still.  Oralis  amicitiam  magni  faciens, 
becausehewasa  great  princeand  atroublesom  neighbour, much  desired  his  affini- 
ty, and  to  that  end  betrothed  his  own  daughter  Simonida  to  him,  a  little  girle  five 
veers  of  age  (he  being  forty  five,)  and  five  "^  yeers  elder  then  the  emperour 
himself.  Such  disproportionate  and  unlikely  matches,  can  wealth  and  a 
faire  fortune  make.  And  yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  not  only  mony,  but  some- 
time vainglory,  pride,  ambition  do  as  much  harm  as  wretched  covetousness  it 
self,  in  another  extream.  If  a  yeoman  have  one  sole  daughter,  he  must  over- 
match her,  above  her  birth  and  calling,  to  a  gentleman,  forsooth,  because  of 
her  gpreat  portion,  too  good  for  one  of  her  own  rank,  as  he  supposeth.  A 
gentlemans  daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  to  a  knight  barronets  eldest 
son  at  least ;  and  a  knights  only  daughter  to  a  baron  himself,  or  an  earl,  and 
so  upwards,  her  great  dowre  deserves  it.  And  thus  striving  for  more  honour 
to  their  wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  discontents  follow,  and  often- 
times they  ruinate  their  families.     ^  Paulus  Jovius  gives  instance,  in  Galeatius 

' Lipsiiu  poUt.  Sebut.  Mayvr.  Select,  sect.  1.  cap.  13.  ■Mayeras  aelect.  sect.  1.  c.  14.  ei  iElian.  1. 18. 

c.  fiS.  Cum  nmute  lavantls  Testes  fncuriosius  cnstodirent,  &c.  masdavit  per  univeraam  JEgyptum  nt  farmina 
gufereretur,  cnjuB  is  calceus  esset ;  eamque  sic  ioTentam  in  matrimoniam  accepit.  *  Pausanlas  lib.  8.  de 
Laconids.  Dimisit  qui  nontiArnnt,  &c.  optionein  puellis  dedit,  ot  earnm  qoseUbet  eum  sibi  rirum  ddigctet, 
caSiUM  mazime  esset  forma  compladta.  •  lUius  coi^Jugiam  abomlnabatur.  '  Socero  qnioque  circiter 

asmot  DAtu  m^Jor.  *  Vlt.  Oaleat.  sccutuU. 
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the  second,  that  heroicalduke  of  Millan,  extemas  affinitateSy  decoras  quidem 
regio  fastUy  sed  sibi  et  posteris  damnosas  etfere  exitiales  qucesivit ;  he  mar- 
ried his  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  king  of  France  his  sister ; 
but  she  was  socero  tarn  gravis,  ut  ducentis  millibus  aureorum  constiterit,  her 
entertainment  at  Millan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.  His  daughter 
Violanta  was  married  to  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  yongest  son  to  Edward 
the  third  king  of  England:  h\xt,ad  ejus  adventuniy  tantce  opes  tarn  admirabili 
liberaiitate  profusce  sunt,  ut  opulentissimorum  regum  splendorem  svperdsse 
videretur,  he  was  welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnificence,  that  a  kings 
purse  was  scarse  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides  many  rich  presents  of  horses, 
arms,  plate,  mony,  jewels,  &c.  he  made  one  dinner  for  him  and  his  company, 
in  which  were  thirty  two  messes,  and  as  much  provision  left,  ut  relates  a  mensd 
dapes  decern  millibus  hominum  sufficerent,  as  would  serve  ten  thousand  men. 
But  a  little  after,  Lionel  died,  novcs  nuptce  et  intempestivis  conviviis  operam 
dans,  Sfc,  and  to  the  Dukes  great  loss,  the  solemnity  was  ended.  So  can  titles, 
honours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but  infortunate  matches,  of  all  sides  for 
by-respects,  (though  both  erased  in  body  and  minde,  most  unwilling,  averse, 
and  oAen  unfit,)  so  love  is  banished,  and  we  feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end. 
But  I  am  too  lavish  perad venture  in  this  subject. 

Another  let  or  hinderance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline,  lawes  and  rigorous 
customes  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places;  as 
prentises,  servants,  coUegiats,  states  of  lives  in  coppy  holds,  or  in  some  base 
inferior  offices.  ^  Velle  licet  in  such  cases,  potiri  nan  licet,  as  he  said.  They 
see  but  as  prisoners  through  a  grate,  they  covet  ^nd  catch,  but,  Tantalus  a 
labris,  Sfc,  Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is  in  such  an  estate  to  attempt, 
y  Gravissimum  est  adamare  nee  potiri,  *tis  a  grievous  thing  to  love  and  not 
enjoye.  They  may  indeed,  I  denye  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and  have  free 
choyce  some  of  them;  but  in  the  mean  time,  their  case  is  desperate,  lupum 
auribus  tenent,  they  hold  a  wolfe  by  the  ears,  they  must  either  burn  or  starve. 
Tis  cornutum  sophisma,  hard  to  resolve.  If  they  marry,  they  forfeit  their 
estates,  they  are  undone,  and  starve  themselves  through  beggery  and  want : 
if  they  do  not  marry,  in  this  heroical  passion,  they  furiously  rage,  are  tor- 
mented, and  torn  in  pieces  by  their  predominate  affections.  Every  man  hath 
not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him  "pray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth,  in  his 
tract  de  Divortiis,  because  God  hath  so  called  him  to  a  single  life,  in  taking 
away  the  means  of  marriage.  *Paul  would  have  gone  from  Mysia  to  Bythinia, 
but  the  spirit  suffered  him  not ;  and  thou  wouldest,  perad  venture,  be  a  married 
man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that  protecting  angels  hold  it  not  fit.  The  divel  too 
sometimes,  may  divert  by  his  ill  suggestions,  and  marre  many  good  matches ; 
as  the  same  '^Paul  was  willing  to  see  the  Romans,  but  hindred  of  Satan,  be  could 
not.  There  be  those,  that  think  they  are  necessitated  by  fate ;  their  stars  have 
80  decreed ;  and  therefore,  they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well 
incHned  to  marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way.  I  know  what  astro- 
logers say  in  this  behalfe,  what  Ptolomy  quadripartit.  Tract.  4.  cap,  4. 
Skoner  lib,  1.  cap,  12.  what  Leovitius  genitur,  exempt,  1.  which  Sextus  ab 
Heminga  takes  to  be  the  horoscope  of  Hieronymus  Wolfius ;  what  Pezelius, 
Origanaus,  and  Leovitius  his  illustrator  Garceus  cap,  12.  what  Junctine, 
Protanus,  Campanella;  what  the  rest  (to  omit  those  Arabian  conjectures  a 
parte  conjugU,  a  parte  lascivice,  triplicitates  Veneris,  Sfc,  and  those  resolutions 
upon  a  question,  an  amicd  potiatur,  Sfc)  determine  in  this  behalfe,  viz.  an  sit 
natus  conjugem  habiturus ;  facile  an  difficulter  sit  sponsam  impefraturus ; 
quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore,  quales  decernantur  nato  uxores,  de  mutuo  amore 

*  Apnleins  in  Catel.  Nobis  copldo  vdle  dat,  posse  abnegat.  r  Anacreon  56.  •  Continentis 

doDitm  ex  fide  poatulet,  qnia oertma  dt cam  Tocarl  ad  caeUbatnm  ctil  demls,  &c.  •Act.  16.  7. 
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conjugum  both  in  mens  and  womeas  genitures,  by  the  examination  of  the  se- 
venth house  the  Almutens,  lords  and  planets  there,  a  d^  e^  O^  ^c,  by  parti- 
cular aphorismes.  Si  dominus  7"*  in  T"*  vel  secunda  nobilem  decemit  uxorem  ; 
servam  aut  ignolnlem  $i  duodecimd.  Si  Venus  in  12"*  j-c.  with  many  such,  too 
tedious  to  relate.  Yet  let  no  man  be  troubled,  or  finde  himself  grieved  with  such 
preedictions,  as  Hier.  Wolfius  well  saith,  in  his  astrologicali  ^  dialogue,  non  sunt 
prcBtariana  decreta^  they  be  but  conjectures ;  the  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce 

Siden  corporibiu  pnetont  coelef tia  nottris,  I  Conr^  ted  iMqueunt  uUmum  niUone  fhtentem^ 

Sunt  M  de  rlli  condita  namqae  loto :  |     Qulppe  lub  Imperio  solhu  Ipae  Del  tat, 

wisdome,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate,  if  not  quite  alter,  such  decrees : 
Fortuna  sua  a  cuf usque  Hngitur  maribus ;  ^  Qui  cauti,  prudentes^  voti  com- 
pofeSf  S^c.  let  no  man  then  be  terrified  or  molested  with  such  astrological 
aphorismes;  or  be  much  moved,  either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  pre- 
dictfons,  but  let  every  man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as  he 
sees  cause.  Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  then  bum,  for  their  souls  health; 
but,  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some  other  means  to  pacify  themselves, 
and  divert  the  stream  of  this  fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  *  rest  satis- 
fied; lugentes  virginitatis  Jlorem  sic  aruisse:  deploring  their  misery  with 
that  eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is  no  helpe  or  remedy ;  and  with  Jephthes 
daughter  to  bewail  their  virginities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition ;  those  rash  vowes  of  monkes  and  fners  and 
such  as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more  tyrannical  and  much  worse. 
Nature,  youth,  and  his  furious  passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the 
one  side :  but  their  order  and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other.  ^  Votoque  sua 
sua  forma  repngnat.  What  merits  and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  them- 
selves by  it,  what  commodities,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure,  from  such  rash 
vowes,  and  inhumane  manner  of  life,  proceed  many  inconveniences,  many 
diseases,  many  vices,  mastupration,  satyriasis, «  priapismus,  melancholy,  mad- 
ness, fornication,  adultery,  buggery,  sodomy,  theft,  murther,  and  all  manner 
of  mischiefes.  Read  but  Bales  Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of 
abbies  here  in  England ;  Henry  Stephen  his  apol.  for  Herodotus ;  that  which 
Ulricus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  °  that  Pope  Gregory  y  when  he  saw  6000 
skuls  and  bones  of  infants  taken  out  of  a  fishpond  near  a  nunnery,  thereupon 
retracted  that  decree  of  priests  marriageSy  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a 
slaughter ;  was  much  grieved  at  it,  and  purged  himself  by  repentance.  Read 
many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is  to  be  done ;  is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not  ? 
No,  saith  Bellarmine,  cap.  38.  lib.  de  monach.  Melius  est  scortari  et  uri 
quam  de  voto  ccelibat^  ad  nuptias  transire,  better  bume  or  fly  out,  then  to 
break  thy  vow.  And  Coster  in  his  Enchirid.  de  ccelibat.  sacerdotum,  saith, 
it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccatumy  ^  a  greater  sin  for  a  priest  to  marry  y  then 
to  keep  a  concubine  at  home.  Gregory  de  Valence,  cap.  6.  de  ccelibat.  main- 
taines  the  same,  as  those  Essei  and  IVfontanists  of  old.  Insomuch  that  many 
votaries  out  of  a  false  perswasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in  this  kinde,  will 
sooner  dye  then  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  of  their  lives.  J  Anno  1419. 
Pius  2.  pope,  James  Rossa,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  then  elect 
archbishop  of  Lisbone,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  ^when  his  physicians 
told  himy  that  his  disease  was  suchy  he  must  either  lye  with  a  wenchy  marry y 
or  dye,  cheerfully  chose  to  dye.  Now  they  commended  him  for  it :  But  S*. 
Paul  teacheth  otherwise.  Better  marry  then  bume ;  and  as  S*.  Hierome  gravdy 
delivers  it,  Alice  sunt  leges  Casarumy  alice  Christi;  aliud  PapinianuSy  aliud 

•  Praefix.  gen.  Leoritil.  <  Idem  Wolfius  dial.  •  That  U,  make  the  best  oflt,  and  take  hit  lot  aa 

It  Mis.  '  Orld.  I.  met.  s  Mercurtalii  de  Priapiamo.  ^  MeiiiorabUe  quod  Ulricus  epistoU  re. 

f ert.  Oregoriuro,  qnoro  ex  ptacinA  quftdam,  allata  pins  quam  aez  mllle  infkntum  capita  TldiMet,  ipgemolaaea 
et  decretura  de  cceltbatu,  tantam  cnwUa  cansam  confesaus  condlgno  Qlud  poniltentJA  fhictu  puryft*se.  Kern- 
bIsIus  ex  consU.  Trident,  pari.  3.  de  coellbata  aacerdotum.  1  SI  nubat,  quam  al  doml  concabtnam  aUt. 

j  Atptaonaos  Clcaonius  Ub.  de  gest.  pontlficum.  ^  Corn  medld  suadarent  at  aut  nubcret,  aut  coiUi  aten. 

tttr»  sic  mortem  rltari  posae,  mortem  poUua  intrepidua  expectarit,  &c.  .      ^^  ^^  ^  ■  .^ 
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Paulus  nosier  pracipit^  there's  a  difference  betwixt  Gods  osdinaiicesy  and 
mens  lawes :  and  therefore,  Cyprian  Epist.  8.  boldly  denounceth,  impium  est^ 
€idulterumest^  sacriUgum  est^  quodcunque  hnmajw  furore  slatuitur,  ut  dis^ 
positio  divina  violetury  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacrilegious, 
vrhat  men  make  and  ordaine  after  their  own  furies,  to  cross  Gods  lawes. 
^  Georgius  Wicelius  one  of  their  own  arch  divines  {Inspect,  eccles.  pag.  18.) 
exclaimes  against  it,  and  all  such  rash  monasticall  vowes ;  and  woukl  have 
such  persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  doe,  whom  they  admit,  ne  in 
posterum  querantur  de  inambus  stupris^  lest  they  repent  it  at  last.  For  either, 
as  he  follows  it, "  you  must  allow  them  concubines,  or  suffer  them  to  marry ; 
for  scarse  shall  you  finde  three  nriests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  (Btatem  non 
amentf  that  are  not  Ut>ubled  witn  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  it  is 
an  unnatural  and  impious  thing,  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too 
severe  and  inhumane  an,  edict. 


■The  ■niTWTcii,  the  tttmooM  alao. 
The  little  redbrest  hare  their  election, 
Thc7  fly  I  Mtw  and  together  gone, 
WhtraM  hem  Ilat,  about  envkoD, 
Am  they  of  Idnde  hare  Inclination, 
And  as  natnre  impress  and  guide. 
Of  every  thing  list  to  proride. 


But  man  alone,  alas  the  hard  stond. 
Full  cmelly  by  kinds  ordinance 
Constrained  Is,  and  by  statutes  bound. 
And  debarred  from  all  such  pleasanoe : 
What  meaneth  this,  what  is  this  pretence 
Of  lawes,  Iwls,agabstaUrlghtofkinde, 
Without  a  cause,  so  narrow  men  to  Mnde. 


Many  lay-men  repme  still  at  priests  marriages  above  the  rest,  and  not  at 
cleargy  men  onely,  but  all  of  the  meaner  sort  and  condition  ;  they  would  have 
none  marry,  but  such  as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their 
parish,  behke,  shall  be  pestered  with  orphanes,  and  the  world  fbll  of  be^ers : 
but  ®  these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow  polititians, 
tbey  do  not  p  consider  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it 
ought.  How  many  colonies  mto  America,  Terra  Australis  incognita,  Africa, 
noay  be  sent  ?  Let  them  consult  with  S'  William  Alexanders  book  of  colo- 
imies.  Orpheus  Juniors  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitbume,  Mr.  Hagthorp, 
Szc,  And  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed.  Those  politique  Romans 
were  of  another  minde ;  they  thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  be 
too  populous.  *> Adrian  the  emperour  said  he  had  rather  have  men  then  mony, 
malle  se  hominum  adjectione  ampliare  imperiunij  quam  pecunid ;  Augustus 
Ceesar  made  an  oration  in  Rome  ad  calibeSy  to  perswade  them  to  marry .  Some 
countries  compelled  them  to  marry  of  old,  as '  Jewes,  Turkes,  Indians,  Chinese, 
amongst  the  rest  in  these  dayes,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline,  to  suffer 
so  many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  often  marvel  how  they  can 
live  honest.  •  In  the  Isle  of  Maraznan,  the  govemour  and  petty  king  there, 
did  wonder  at  the  Frenchmen,  and  admire  how  so  many  friers,  and  the  rest 
of  their  company  could  live  without  wives ;  they  thought  it  a  thing  unpossible, 
and  would  not  believe  it.  If  these  men  should  but  survey  our  multitudes  of 
religious  houses,  observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Europe;  18 
nunneries  in  Padua;  in  Venice  31  cloisters  of  monkes,  28  of  nunnes,  &c.  ex 
ungue  ieonem,  'tis  to  this  proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what ! 
would  they  think,  do  they  live  honest?  Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I 
am  of  Tertullians  minde,  that  few  can  continue  but  by  compulsion.  ^  O  chas- 
tity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare  goddess  in  the  worlds  not  so  easily  got,  seldom 
continuate :  Thou  maist  now  and  then  be  compeld  either  for  defect  of 
nature^  or  if  discipline  perswade,  decrees  enforce ;  or  for  some  such  by- 
respects,  sullennesse,  discontent,  they  have  lost  their  first  loves,  may  not 
have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of  meanes,  rash  vowes,  &c.    But  can 

iEplst.M.  -  vide  Tltamftns  edit.  ie3S.bT  D.T.James.  >  Lidgate  in  Chanoen  flower  of  cur. 

tcsie.         •TIs  not  multttode  bat  idlenasse  which  causeth  beggery.  p  Or  to  set  them  aworic,  and  bring 

them  up  in  some  honest  trades.  %  Dion.  Cassius  lib.  56.  '  SardiM.  Buxtorfius.  •Claude  Albafille  in 
hishlst.  oftheFVenchmentothelsleofMaragnan,  an.  1S14.  •  Rara  quidcm  Dea  tu  es,  O  Caatitas,  in  his 
terrist  nee  fiidle  pcrfecta,  rarlns  perpetoa,  cogl  nonnunqnam  potest,  ob  natnra  defectum, tel  si  disdplina 
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he  willingly  coMtaine  ?  I  thinke  not.  Therefore,  either  oat  of  commiseration  of 
humane  imbecillity,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent  a  far  worse  inconvenience,  for 
they  hold  it,  some  of  them,  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drink  :  and  because 
vigour  of  youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  mens  bodies  do  so  furiously  de- 
sire it,  they  have  heretofore,  in  some  nations,  liberally  admitted  polygamy  and 
stewes,  an  hundred  thousand  curtizans  in  grand  Cairo  in  jEgy pt,  as  "  Rad- 
zivilus  observes,  are  tolerated,  besides  boyes:  how  many  at  Fessa,  Rome, 
Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  &c.  and  still,  in  many  other  provinces  and  cities  of 
Europe,  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think  yong  men,  churchmen,  and 
servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  hve  honest.  The  consideration  of  this, 
belike,  made  Vibius  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  '  Crassus,  that  rich  Roman 
gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ut  voluptatis  quam  cetas  ilia  desiderat  copiam 
facerety  to  gratify  him  the  more,  send  two  ''lusty  lasses  to  accompany  him, 
all  that  while  he  was  there  imprisoned;  and  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general, 
when  he  warred  against  the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  con- 
cubines, as  the  Swisse  souldiers  do  now  (commonly)  their  wives.  But  because 
this  course  is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather  contradicted  as  unlawful  and 
adhorrcd,  *  in  most  countries  they  doe  much  encourage  them  to  marriage ; 
give  great  rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and  mulct  those  that  will 
not  marry ;  Jus  frium  liberorum  ;  and  in  Agellius,  lih,2.  cap,  15.  iElian.  lib^ 
6.  cap.  5.  Valerius,  lib,  1.  cap,  9.  ^  we  read,  that  three  children  freed  the 
father  from  painful  offices;  and  five  from  all  contribution.  A  woman  shall  be 
saved  by  bearing  children,  Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  »  Plato 
will,  6  de  legibuSy  he  that  marrieth  not  before  35  yeers  of  age,  must  be  com- 
pelled and  punished,  and  the  mony  consecrated  to  Junos  temple,  or  applied 
to  publique  uses.  They  account  him,  in  some  countries,  unfortunate  that 
dies  without  a  wife,  a  most  unhappy  man,  as  *  Boetius  inferres ;  and  if  at  all 
happy,  yet  infortunio  felixy  unhappy  in  his  supposed  happiness.  •'They 
commonly  deplore  his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  for  it :  O  my  sweet  son, 
&c.     See  Lucian  de  luctu  ;  Sands  fol,  83,  8fC, 

Yet  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part,  they  are 
married  themselves,  and  for  others  let  them  bume,  fire  and  flame,  they  care 
not,  so  they  be  not  troubled  with  them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some 
too  covetous ;  they  may  marry  when  they  will,  both  for  ability  and  meanes  ; 
but  so  nice,  that  except,  as  Theophilus  the  emperour  was  presented  by  his 
mother  Euphrosune  with  all  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  empire,  in  the  great 
chamber  of  his  palace,  at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a  golden  apple  to  her  he 
liked  best.  If  they  might  so  take  and  choose  whom  they  list,  out  of  all  the 
faire  maids  their  nation  affords,  they  could  happly  condescend  to  marry : 
otherwise,  &c.  why  sho(ild  a  man  marry,  saitli  another  epicurean  route, 
what's  matrimony  but  a  matter  of  mony;  why  should  free  nature  be  en- 
ti-enched  on,  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or  that  man  or  woman,  with  these 
manicles  of  body  and  goods  ?  &c.  There  are  those  too,  that  dearly  love, 
admire  and  follow  women  all  their  lives  long,  sponsi  Penelopes,  never  well 
but  in  their  companies,  wistly  gazing  on  their  beauties,  observing  close, 
hanging  after  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet  dare  not,  will  not 
marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  distrustful  of 
God's  providence  ;  they  will  not  marry ,  dare  not ,  for  such  worldly  respects, 
fear  of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  light,  as  ^  Lemnius  saith,  on  a 
scolde,  a  slut,  or  a  had  wife.     And  therefore,  **  tristem  juventam  Venere 

•  Peregrin.  Hieroeol.  "  Plutarch.  ritA  ejus.  Adolescentlee  medio  consUtutus.  '^  AncUlas  duaa  egregii 
form&  et  etatfa  flore.  *  Alex,  ab  Alex.  1.  4.  c.  8.  r  Tres  filil  patrem  ab  excublis,  qutnque  ab  omnibus  offidis 
Itberabant.  » Prwcepto  primo,  cogatur  nnbere  aut  mulctatur,  et  pecunia  templo  Jnnonis  dedicetur,  et 

publica  fiat,  »Consol.  8.  proa.  7.  ^  Nic  Hill.  Epic,  philos.  « Qui  se  capistro  matrimonii  alli^  non 
patiuntnr.  Lemn.  1.  4.  IS.  de  occult,  nat.  Abhorrent  raulti  a  matrlmonio,  ne  morosam,  querulun,  acerbam, 
amaram  uzorem  perferre  cogantur.        *  Senec.  Hippol. 
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desertd  colunt,  they  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  •  EAaminondas  did.  ^  Nil 
ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  ccelibe  vitd ;  and  ready  with  Hippolitus,  to  abjure 
all  women.     ^Deiestor  omnes,  korreo^fugio,  exsecrory  ^c.     But, 

Hippolite,  nescis  quod  fugis  vits  bontun, 
Hippolite,  nescis 

alas,  poor  Hippolitus,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  saiest ;  'cis  otherwise, 
Hippolitus.  "Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor  literato  sit  ducenda^  whether  a 
scholler  should  marry ;  if  she  be  faire,  she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  gram- 
raer  to  his  horne-book  ;  or  else,  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his 
study ;  if  foule,  with  scolding :  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Philippus 
Q^roaldus,  that  great  Bononian  doctor  once  writ,  impediri  enim  studia  litera- 
rum,  Sfc.  but  he  recanted  at  last,  and  in  a  solemn  sort,  with  true  conceived 
words,  he  did  ask  the  world  and  all  women,  forgiveness.  But  you  shall  have 
the  story  as  he  relates  himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixt  of  Apuleius. 
For  a  long  time  I  lived  a  single  life,  et  ab  uxore  ducendd  semper  abhorrui,  nee 
quicquam  libera  lecto  censui  jucundius ;  I  could  not  abide  marriage;  but  as  a 
rambler,  erraticus  ac  volaticus  amator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  multiplices 
amores  discurrebam  ;  I  took  a  snatch  where  I  could  get  it ;  nay  more,  I  railed 
at  marriage  down  right,  and  in  a  publique  auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that 
sixt  satyre  of  Juvenal,  out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dic- 
teries  I  could,  against  women  :  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  Palmodiam 
canOy  nee  poenitet  censeri  in  ordine  maritorum ;  I  approve  of  marriage,  I  am 
glad  I  am  a  ^  married  man,  I  am  heartily  glad  I  have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife, 
so  noble  a  wife,  so  yong,  so  chast  a  wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and 
desire  all  other  men  to  marry ;  and  especially  schollers ;  that  as  of  old,  Martia 
did  by  Hortensius,  Terentia  by  Tulhus,  Calphurnia  to  Plinius,  Pudentilla  to 
Apuleius,  J  hold  the  candle  whilst  their  husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so 
theirs  may  do  to  them,  and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me.  Let  other  men  be 
averse ;  raile  then  and  scofFe  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the  contrary, 
vir  sine  uxore  malorum  expers  esty  SfC,  a  single  man  is  a  happy  man,  but  this 
is  a  toye.  ^  Nee  dulces  amores  speme^  puer,  neque  tu  choreas :  these  men 
are  too  distrustful  and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches ;  *  Parcite  pauco- 
rum  diffundere  crimen  in  omnes.  They  must  not  condemne  all  for  some.  As 
there  be  some  bad,  there  be  many  good  wives;  as  some  be  vitious,  some  be 
vertuous :  read  what  Solomon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  3 1 .  and  Sira- 
cides,  cap.  26.  Sf  36.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  a  vertuous  wife,  for 
the  number  of  his  dayes  shall  be  double.  A  vertuous  woman  rejoyceth  her 
husband,  and  he  shall  fuljil  the  yeares  of  his  life  in  peace.  A  good  wife  is 
a  good  portion  (56.  24.)  an  helpe,  a  pillar  of  rest,  columna  quietis.  "*  Qui 
capit  uxorem,  fratrem  capit  atque  sororem.  And  25,  He  that  hath  no  wife, 
wandereth  to  and  fro,  mourning,  Minuuntur  atrcB  conjuge  cures;  women 
are  the  sole,  only  joye,  and  comfort  of  a  mans  Ufe ;  born  ad  usum  et  lusum 
hominum.     Firmamenta  famillce  ; 

■  Delidse  humaoi  generis,  solatia  viUe, 
Blanditise  noctis,  placidisslma  cure  diei, 
Vota  virOim,  Juvenom  spes,  &c. 

®  A  wife  is  a  yong  mans  mistress,  a  middle  ages  companion,  an  old  mans 
nurse ;  particeps  Icetorum  et  tristium,  a  prop,  an  helpe,  &c. 

p  Optima  viri  possessio  est  uxor  benerola,  I      Mans  best  possession  Is  a  loTlng  wife, 

Mttigans  iram  et  avertena  animam  ejus  a  tristitiA.    |      She  tempers  anger  and  diverU  all  strife. 

There  is  no  joye,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the  world  Uke  to 
to  that  of  a  good  wife. 

Quaro  cum  chara  domi  coqjtuc,  fldusque  maritus 
Unanimes  degunt 

•  Coelebs  enim  Tixerat,  nee  ad  uxorem  ducendam  anquam  indud  potuit.  'Senec.  Hippol.  iHor. 

*  k  JEneaa  Silrins  de  dictis  Sigismundi.  Helnsius.  Primlero.  '  Habeo  uxorem  ex  animi  sententiA,  Camillam 
PaleotU  jurisconsult!  AUam.  i  Legentibus  et  meditantibus,  candelas  et  candelabrum  tenaerunt.  ^  Hor. 
1  Ovid.       ■  Apbranius.       ••  I<<rchttua.       •  Bacon's  Essaies.       p  Euripides. 
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laith  our  Latin  Homer.     She  is  stil  the  same  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  his 
eye,  his  hand,  his  bosome  friend,  his  partner  at  ail  times,  his  other  self,  doc 
to  be  separated  by  any  calamity,  but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  diacoatent; 
and  as  the  Indian  women  doe,  live  and  dye  with  him,  nay  more,  to  dye 
presently  for  him.     Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death 
bed,  was  told  by  Apollos  oracle,  that  if  he  could  get  any  body  to  die  ibr 
him,  he  should  live  longer  yet;  but,  when  all  refiisied,  his  parents,  etsi  de- 
crepiti,  friends  and  followers  forsook  him,  Alceste,  his  wiie,  though  yong, 
most  willingly  undertook  it ;  what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?     And 
although  on  the  other  side,  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (I 
should  rail  downright  against  some  of  them)  able  to  discourage  any  woman, 
yet  there  be  some  good  ones  again,  and  those  most  observant  of  marriage 
rites.     An  honest  country  fellow  (as  Fulgosus  relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  ^  at  plough  by  the  sea  side,  saw  his  wife  carried  away  by  the  Man- 
ritanian  pirats ;  he  ran  after  in  all  haste,  up  to  the  chin  first,  and  when  be 
could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  govemour  of  the  ship  to  deliver 
his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow  as  a  prisoner ; 
for  he  was  resolved  to   be  a  gaily  slave,  his  drudg,  willing  to  endure  any 
misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoye  his  dear  wife.     The  Moors  seeing  the 
mans  constancy,  and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governour  at  Tunis, 
set  them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain  themselves 
during  their  lives.     I  could  tell  many  stories  to  this  effect;  but  put  case  it 
often  prove  otherwise,  because  marriage  is  troublesom,  wholly  therefbie  to 
avoid  it,  is  no  argument ;  **  He  that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world 
(Eusebius  prapar,  Evany.  5.  cap,  50.)     Some  trouble  there  is  in  marriage, 
I  deny  not.     Etsi  grave  sit  matrimoniumy  saith  Erasmus,  edulcatur  tamen 
multis,  Sfc.  yet  there  be  many  things  'to  sweeten  it;  a  pleasant  wife,  pUicens 
uxor;  pretty  children,  dulces  nati;  delicice Jiliorufn   hominum^  the  chiefe 
delight  of  the  sons  of  men.     Ecclus.  26.  &c.     And  though  it  were  all  trou- 
bles, *  utilitatis  publiccB  causd  devorandum^  grave  quid  libenter  subeuHdum, 
it  must  willingly  be  undei^n  for  publique  goods  sake. 

■  Andlte,  populut,  h«c,  inqait  Susarlon :  I      Hear  me,  O  my  countrymen,  saiUi  SumioQ, 

Malae  rant  muUeres }  Tenintamen,  O  popularea.        Women  are  nu^t,  yet  no  life  without  one. 
Hoc  tine  malo,  domnm  inhabttare  non  lioet.        | 

^  Malum  est  mulier^  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  necessary  evils,  and 
for  our  own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  have  issue.  ^  Supplet  Venus 
ac  restituit  humanum  genus ;  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what 
end  is  a  man  born  ?  why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and  how  shall  he 
do  that  well,  if  he  do  not  marry  ?  Matrimonium  humano  generi  immar- 
talitatem  tribuit^  saith  Nevisanus,  matrimony  makes  us  immortal ;  and  ac- 
cording to  "Tacitus,  'tis  Jirmissimum  imperii  munimentumy  the  sole  and 
chief  prop  of  an  empire.  ^  Indigne  vivit  per  quern  non  vivit  et  alter ^  ■  which 
Pelopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
common-wealth,  that  left  not  a  childe  after  him  to  defend  it.  And  as 
^Tnsmegistus  to  his  son  Tatius,  liave  no  commerce  with  a  single  man: 
holding  (belike)  that  a  batchelor  could  not  live  honestly  as  he  should ;  and 
with  Georgius  Wicelius,  a  great  divine  and  holy  man,  who  of  late  by  twenty 
six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a  thing  most  necessary  for  all  kinde  of 
persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  embraced  :  and  is  perswaded  withall, 
that  no  man  can  live  and  dye  religiously,  and  as  he  ought,  without  a  wife; 
persuasus  neminem  posse  neque  pie  vivere^  neque  bene  mori,  citra  uxorem. 
He  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  common- wealth,  injurious  to  himself,  destructive  to 

4  Cum  Jnxta  mare  agrum  coleret,  omnia  enim  miaertn  immemorem  coi^)ugaUa  amor  eam  fecerat.  Nod 
Bine  ingenti  admlrmtione,  tant&  hominia  carltate  motua  rex  Uberoa  esae  juaait,  ftc.  '  Qui  tuU  ritare  mo- 
leatiaa  vitet  mnndum.       •  TfJi  fiioSf  r(9f  T«£irroF,  &T€p  Yp^wnis  *k^pMnit ;  Quid  tIU  eat,  qneao, 

Suidre  ease  alne  Cypride  dulce  ?    Mlmner.       *  Eraamua.       ■  E  Stobao.       "  Menander.       «  Seneca  Hip 
b.8.  num.  1.       *Hiat.Ub.4.       y  PoUngenina.     »  Broion.  Ub.  7.  <^.^||.^  ^*  NoU  aodetatwn  habere,  fe 
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the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebell  againat  heaven  and  earth.  Let  our 
wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this.  If  we  could  live  with- 
out wivet,  as  Marcelhis  Numidicussaid  in  ^  Agellius,  we  would  all  want  them ; 
but  because  we  cannot,  let  all  marry ,  and  consult  rather  to  thepublique  good, 
then  their  own  private  pleasure  or  estate.  It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise 
^  Euripides  hath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold  and  silver,  and  be  so  pro- 
vided, sine  mulierum  congressu^mihoyxt  womens  company,  but  that  may  not  be. 

'  OrM>  jacebit  MuaiUdo  tnrpU  slta,                       I  Barth,  ayr,  sea,  land  eftMxm  would  come  to  noa^t, 
'   e  uUls  dassibos  atabit  mare.  The  world  Iti""'"" *     " 


Vanum  tine  uUu  dassibos  atabit  mare*  I  The  world  it  adf  ahould  be  to  roine  brought. 

Alea^ue  ccelo  deerit,  et  syWis  fera.  | 

necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I  trouble  myself,  to  finde  arguments  to  perswade  to,  or  com- 
mend marriage?  behold  a  brief  abstract  of  all  that  which  I  have  said,  and 
much  more,  succinctly,  pithily,  pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly 
delivered  in  twelve  motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  "  Jacobus 
de  Voragine. 

1.  Res  est?  habesqua  tueatur  et  augeat. — 2.  Non  est?  habes  qua  quarat. 
—3.  SecundiB  res  suntlfelicitas  duplicatur. — 4.  Adverse  sunt  ?  Consolatur, 
adsidet,  onus  participat  ut  tolerabilefat. — 5.  Domi  es?  solitudinis  tcedium 
pellit, — 6.  Foras  ? — Discedentem  visu prosequitur,  absentem  desiderat,  rede- 
untem  keta  excipit, — 7.  Nihil  jucundum  absqe  societate ;  nulla  societas  ma- 
trimonio  suavior. — 8  Vinculum  conjugalis  caritatis  adamantinum, — 9.  Ac- 
crescit  dulcis  affinium  turba;  duplicatur  numerus  parentum,  fratrum, 
sororum,  nepotum, — 10.  Pulchrd  sis  prole  parens, — 11.  Lex  Mosis  sterili" 
tatem  matrimonii  exsecratur,  quanto  amplius  ccelibatum  ? — 12.  Si  natura 
pcenam  nan  effugit,  ne  voluntas  quidem  effugiet, 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  one  to  keep  and  increase  it. — 2.  Hast 
none  ?  thou  hast  one  to  helpe  to  get  it. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thine  happiness 
is  doubled. — 4.  Art  in  adversity?  shee'l  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy 
burden  to  make  it  more  tolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  sheei  drive  away  me- 
lancholy.— 6.  Art  abroad  ?  shee  lookes  after  thee  going  from  home,  wishes  for 
thee  in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully  welcomes  thy  retume. — 7.  There's  nothing 
delightsome  without  society ;  no  society  so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band 
of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. — 9.  The  sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth, 
the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. — 10.  Thou 
art  made  a  father  by  a  faire  and  happy  issue. — 11.  Moses  curseth  the  barren- 
ness of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a  single  life? — 12.  If  Nature  escape  not 
punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knowesit  not  ?  but  how  easy  a  matter  is  it 
to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  anti-parodia  quite  opposite  unto  it  ? 
To  exercise  myself,  I  will  essay. 

1.  Hast  thou  meanes?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it.-r-2.  Hast  none?  thy 
beggery  is  increased. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity?  thy  happiness  is  ended.— 4.  Art 
in  adversity  ?  hke  Jobs  wife  shee'l  aggravate  thy  misery ;  vexe  thy  soule ; 
make  thy  burden  intollerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  sheei  scold  thee  out  of  doores. 
— 6.  Art  abroad  ?  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so;  shee'l  jperhaps  graft  homes 
in  thine  absence ;  scowle  on  thee  coming  home. — 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content 
then  solitariness ;  no  soUtariness  like  this  of  a  single  life. — 8.  The  band  of  mar- 
riage is  adamantine;  no  hope  of  loosing  it ;  thou  art  undone. — 9.  Thy  number 
increaseth,  thou  shaJt  be  devoured  by  thy  wives  friends. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a 
comuto  by  an  unchast  wife ;  and  slialt  bring  up  other  folkes  children  in  stead 
of  thine  owne. — 11.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  preferresa  single  life. — 
12.  Is  marriage  honourable?  what  an  immortall  crown  belongs  to  virginity! 

^  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  SI,  Inqult,  Qoirltea.  alne  uxore  eaae  poaaemiia.  omnea  careremni;  aed  quoniam  sic  eat* 
aahitl  pothia  poMicae  «iiiam  yoluptatl  conanlendum.  •Beatom  foret  ai  liberoa  auru  et  aigento  mercari,  &c* 
'Seneca.  Hip.        •  Gen.  3.  A4)utorltim atmlle,  &c.  ,      r^r^r^u^ 
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So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  much  as  may  be  for  and  against  women ;  so 
doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  and  con ;  every  poet  thus  argues  the 
case  (though  what  c2LTe&  valgus  hominum  what  they  say?)  so  can  I  conceive, 
peradventure,  and  so  canst  thou.  When  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be  good^ 
some  bad,  let's  put  it  to  the  venture.     I  conclude  therefore  with  Seneca  : 


-cur  toro  rlduo  Jaces  ?  I        Effuode  habenas^  opUmos  viUe  dies 


Tristem  Juventam  solve :  nunc  iuxui  rape,       i         Effluere  prohibe. 

Why  dost  thou  lye  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  dayes  to  pas&away  ?  Marry 
wliilst  thou  maist,  donee  virenti  canities  abest  morosa,  whilest  thou  art  yet 
able,  yet  lusty,  ^  Elige  cui  dicas,  tu  mihi  sola  places,  make  thy  choyce,  and 
that  freely,  forthwith,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.  Tis 
true, 

K calamitosus  est  qui  iociderit 

In  malam  uxorem,  fellx  qui  in  bonam. 

Tis  an  hazard  both  wayes  I  confess,  to  live  smgle  or  to  marry ;  **  Nam  et 
uxorem  ducere  et  non  ducere^  malum  est ;  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good; 
as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity  on  the  one  side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delighte,  an  in- 
comparable happiness,  a  blessed  estate,  a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sote 
content  on  the  other ;  'tis  all  in  the  proofe.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  sa 
covetous,  so  distrustful,  so  curious  and  nice,  but  let's  all  marry,  mutuos  fo^ 
ventes  amplexus.  Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me  ;  to  morrow  is  St.  Va- 
lentines day,  let's  keep  it  holiday  for  Cupids  sake,  for  that  great  god  Lovea 
sake,  for  Hymens  sake,  and  celebrate  *  Venus  Vigil  with  our  ancestors,  for 
company  together,  singing  as  they  did, 

Crea  amet,  qui  nunquam  amavlt ;  quiqae  amarit,    I     Vere  concordant  amores,  vere  nnbnnt  aUtea, 

eras  amet ;  Et  nemus  coma  reaolvit,  &c. 

Ver  novum,  rer  jam  canorum,  vere  natus  orbis  est,  |     Cras  amet,  Ujc. 

Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbarus  de  re  uxor.  lib.  I. 
cap.  1.  Lemnius  de  institut.  cap.  4.  P.  Godfiidus  de  amor.,  lib.  3.  cap.  1. 
J  Nevisanus  lib,  3.  Alex,  ab  Alexandre,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Tunstall,.  Erasmus 
Tracts  in  laudem  matrimonii,  Sfc.  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest 
satisfied,  recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some 
ptenitentiall  ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love, 
go  a  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  offer  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar, 
and  be  as  willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest.  There  will  not  be 
found,  I  hope,  ^  no  not  in  that  severe  family  of  stoicks,  who  shall  refuse  to 
submit  his  grave  beard,  and  supercilious  lookes  to  the  clipping  of  a  wife ; 
or  disagree  from  his  fellowes  in  this  point.  For  what  more  willingly  (as 
*  Varro  holds)  can  a  proper  man  see  then  a  f aire  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a  loving 
wife  ?  can  the  world  afford  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  fairer  object,,  a 
more  gratious  aspect  ? 

Since  then,  this  of  marriage,  is  the  last  and  best  refuge  and  cure  of  hero- 
ical  love,  all  doubts  are  cleared  and  impediments  removed;  I  say  again, 
what  remaines,  that  but  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily 
joyned,  since  it  cannot  otherwise  be  helped  ?  God  send  us  all  good  wives ; 
every  man  his  wish  in  this  kinde,^  and  me  mine ! 

">  And  God  that  all  this  world  hath  ywroneht. 
Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  so  deare  bought. 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  aske  their  banes,  'tis  a  match.  ^  Frttitur  Rhodcmthe 
sponsd,  sponso  Dosicle ;  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together ;  Clitiphon 
and  Leucippe,  Theaginesand  Chariclea;  Poliarchus  hath  his  Argenis,  Lysander 
Calista,  (to  make  up  the  maske)  °  Potiturque  sud  puer  Ipkis  lanthi. 

f  Ovid.  s  Euripides.  >>  E  Graeco  Valerius  lib.  7.  cap.  7.  '  Pervigilium  Veneris  e  vetere  poeti. 

j  Domiis  non  potest  consistere  sine  uxore.  Nevisanus  lib.  3.  num.  18.  ^  Nemo  in  ceverissimi  StoTcorom 
familiii,  qui  non  barbam  quoque  et  supercilium  amplexibus  uxoris  submiserit,  aut  in  ist&  parte  a  reliqu!s 
disseoserlt.    Heinsius  Primiero.  >  Quid  libentius  homo  masculua  videre  debet  quam  beilam  uxoxem  ? 

-  Chaucer.        »  Conclosio  Theod.  Prodromi.  9. 1.  Amor.        »  Ovid. 
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And  TroUus  in  lust  and  in  quiet. 
Is  with  Cressid,  his  own  heart  sweet. 

And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many  difficulties 
and  delayes  brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  this  of  P  Aristsenetus 
(that  so  marry)  ?or  their  comforte.**  After  many  troubles  and  cares,  the 
marriages  of  lovers  are  more  sweet  and  pleasant  As  we  commonly  conclude 
a  comoedy  with  a  '  wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let*s  shut  up  our  dis- 
course, and  end  all  with  an  •  epithalamium. 

FelicUer  nuptis^  God  give  them  joye  together.  ^  Hymen  0  Hymencee. 
Hymen  ades  O  Hymencee  !  Bonum  factum,  Tis  well  done.  Haudequidem 
sine  menle  reor,  sine  numine  Div^m,  'tis  an  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate 
match,  an  even  couple. 

Ambo  animis,  ambo  pnestantes  viribtis,  ambo 
Florentes  annis, 

they  both  excell  in  gills  of  body  and  minde,  are  both  equal  in  yeares,  youth, 
vigor,  alacrity ;  she  is  faire  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helena,  he  as  another  Cha- 
rinus  or  Alcibiades, 


-  •  ludite  ut  Inbet,  et  breri  |         Then  modestly  go  sport  and  playe. 


Liberos  date. |         And  let's  have  every  year  a  boy. 

^  Goe  give  a  sweet  smel  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  Jiowres,  as  the  lilly  ; 
that  we  may  say  hereafter,  Scitus  mecastor !  natus  est  Pampkilo  puer.  In 
the  mean  time  I  say. 


*  Ite,  agite,  O  juvenes,  '  non  murmnra  vestra  co- 
himbw, 
Brachia  non  hederc,  neque  vincant  oscula  con- 
chse. 


Gentle  youths  go  sport  your  selves  betimes. 
Let  not  the  doves  ontpass  your  mnnnorings. 
Or  ivy  clasping  armes,  or  oyster  kissings. 


And  in  the  morn  betime,  as  those  y  Lacedeemonian  lasses  saluted  Helena  and 
M enelaus,  singing  at  their  windowes  and  wishing  good  successe,dowe  at  yours : 


Sahre,  O  sponaa,  salve  felix,  det  vobis  Latona 
Felicem  sobolem ;  Voius  Dea  det  sequalem  amo- 

rem 
Inter  vos  mutuo ;  Satumus  durabiles  divitias. 
Dorroite,  in  pectora  mutuo  amorem  Inspirantes, 
Et  desiderinm ! 


Good  morrow  master  bridegroom,  and  mistress 

bride. 
Many  fiUr  lovely  hemes  to  you  betide ! 
Let  Venus  to  you  mutual  love  procure. 
Let  Satume  give  yon  riches  to  endure. 
Long  may  you  sleep  in  one  anothers  armes, 
Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  free  fh)m  harmes. 


Even  all  your  lives  long, 

■  Contingat  vobls  turtunun  concordla,  I  The  love  of  turtles  hap  to  you, 

Comicnlffi  vivadtas |  And  ravens  yeares  still  to  renew. 

Let  the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  said)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their  weddings  only 
but  all  their  dayes  long ;  so  couple  their  hearts,  that  no  irksomeness  or  anger 
ever  befall  th%m  :  Let  him  never  call  her  other  name  then  my  joye,  my 
light ;  or  she  call  him  otherwise  then  sweet-heart.  To  this  happiness  of 
theirs,  let  not  old  age  any  whit  detract,  but  as  their  yeares,  so  let  their 
mutual  love  and  comfort  increase.     And  when  they  depart  this  life, 

Concordes  quoniam  vixCre  tot  annos, 

Auferat  hora  duos  eadem,  nee  conjugis  usquam 
Busta  SUA  videat,  nee  sit  tumulandus  ab  ilU. 


Because  they  have  so  sweetly  liv*d  together, 
Jiet  not  one  dye  a  day  before  the  other. 
He  bury  her,  she  him,  with  even  fate. 
One  houre  their  soiiles,  let  Jointly  separate. 

Fortunati  ambo,  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt. 

Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  eevo. 


Atque  hsec  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  sub  correcfione,  *quod  ait  ille,  cujusque 
melius  sentientis,  Plura  qui  volet  de  remcdiis  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  Praten- 
sem,  Amoldum,  Montaltum,  Savanarolam,  Langium,  Valescum,  Crimisonum, 

9  Epist.  4.  1.2.    Jucundiores  multo  et  suaviores  longe  post  moleatas  turbas  amantium  nuptise.        1 0lim 
memfnisse  juvabit.  '  Quid  expectatis,,intus  fiunt  nuptle.    The  musick,  guests,  and  all  the  good  cheere 

la  within.       'The  conclusion  of  Chaucei^g  Poem  of  Troilus  and  Cressid.  •  Catullus.  ■  Catullus. 

J.  Secundus  sylvar.  lib.  Jam  virgo  thalamum  subibit,  unde  ne  virgoredeat,  marite,  cura.  ♦  Ecclus.  39. 

14.  ''Galeni  Epithal.  >  O  noctem  quater  et  quater  beatam.         r  Theocritus  edyi.  18.  'Erasm. 

Epithal.  P.  iSgidti.  -•Nac-^tent  modo,  sea  duo  charissima  pectora  indissolubili  mutuse  benevolentiee  nodo 
copulent,  ut  nihil  unquam  eos  Incedere  possit  Ine  vel  tsdii.  lUa  perpetuo  nihil  audlat  nisi,  mea  lux :  ille 
vidssim  nihil  nisi,  anime  mi:  atque  huic  jucunditati  ne  senectus  detrahat,  imo  potlus  aliqnld  adangent. 
■  Kommannus  de  lined  amoris.  ,      r^r^r^i,^ 
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Alexandrum  Benedictum,  Laurentium,  Valleriolam,  e  Poetis  Nasonem,  e  no»- 
tratibus  Chaucerum,  &c.  with  whom  I  conclude, 

k  For  my  words  here  and  every  part,  I  To  intreat  or  make  dlmlnutioD 

I  speak  hem  aU  under  correction  Of  my  language  that  I  you  beaeech : 

Of  you  that  feeUng  have  in  love'i  art.  But  novr  to  purpoae  of  my  rather  apeedu 

And  put  it  all  in  your  discretion.  | 

SECT.  III.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Jealoudcy  its  (Equivocations,  name,  definition,  extent,  severall 
kindes ;  of  princes,  parents,  friends.  In  beasts,  men  :  before  marriage, 
as  corrivals ;  or  after,  as  in  this  place, 
Valescus  de  Taranta  cap,  de  Melanchol,  JEXidJi  Montaltus,  Felix  Platenis, 
Guianerius,  put  jealousie  for  a  cause  of  melancholy,  others  for  a  symptome  ; 
because  melancholy  persons,  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
minde,  are  most  obnoxious  to  it.  But  methinks,  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and 
that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptomes,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a 
species  apart,  being  of  so  great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passion,  and  al- 
most of  as  great  extent  as  love  itself,  as  ^  Benedetto  Varchi  holds,  No  love  with- 
out a  mixture  of  jealousie ;  qui  non  zelat,  non  amat.  For  these  causes,  I 
will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself,  as  a  bastard-branch  or  kinde  of  Love  Me- 
lancholy, which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly  before  marriage, doth  usually 
follow,  torture,  and  crucifie  in  like  sort ;  deserves  therefore  to  be  rectified  ahke, 
requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the  severall  causes,  prognos- 
ticks  and  cures  of  it.  Which  1  have  more  willingly  done,  that  he  that  is  or  hath 
been  jealous,  may  see  his  errour  as  in  a  glasse ;  he  that  is  not,  may  learn  to  de- 
test, avoid  it  himselfe,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  any  wise  afiected  with  it. 
Jealousie  is  described  and  defined  to  be  *^  a  certain  suspition  which  the  lover 
hath,  of  the  party  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamored  of 
another :  or  any  eager  desire  to  enjoye  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper 
to  himselfe  only  :  a  fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  forrainer  should  participate  or  share 
with  him  in  his  love.  Or  (as  •  Scaliger  adds)  a  fear  e  of  losing  her  favour, 
whom  he  so  earnestly  affects.  Cardan  cals  it  a  heale  for  love,  and  a  kinde 
of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile  us,  *  Ludovicus  Vives  defines  it  in  the 
very  same  words,  or  little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  impix>perly  so  called  all ;  as  that  of 
parents,  tutors,  guardians  over  their  children ;  friends  whom  they  love ;  or 
such  as  are  left  to  their  wardship  or  protection. 

(Storax,  non  rediit  hac  nocte  a  caen&  JEschinus, 
Neque  senrulorum  qulspiam  qui  adversum  ierant  ? 

As  the  olde  man  in  the  comoedy  cried  out  in  passion,  and  from  a  sollicitous 
feare  and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son)  ^  not  of  their  beauty,  but  lest  they 
should  miscarry,  do  amiss,  or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Vives  notes)  or 
endanger  themselves  and  us,  ^  jEgeus  was  so  sollicitous  for  his  son  Theseus, 
(when  he  went  to  fight  wijlh  the  Minotaure)  of  his  success,  lest  he  should  be 
foiled.  J  Prona  est  timori  semper  in  pejus  ^des.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect 
the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  their  husbands  absence ; 
fond  mothers  in  their  childrens :  lest  if  absent,  they  should  be  misled  or  sicke, 
and  are  continually  expecting  newes  from  them,  how  they  do  fare,  and  what 
is  become  of  them,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight. 
O  my  sweet  son,  O  my  dear  childe,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the  church  of 
Corinth,  as  he  confesseth.  2  Cor.  11.3.     With  a  godly  jealousie,  to  present 

^  Finis  S.  book  of  TroUus  and  Cressld.  '  In  his  oration  of  Jealousie,  put  out  by  F.  R.  Sansevino.  <  Be- 
nedetto Varchi.  *  Exerdtat.  317.  Cum  metuimus  ne  amata  rei  exturbemur  possessione.  ''Zelns  de 
fbrmAest  inridentise  species,  ne  qnis  form  A  quam  amamus  fruatur.  s  8.  de  Animft.  >*  R.  de  AnimA. 

Tangimur  zelotypift  de  pupillis,  liberis  chariaque  curse  nostrte  concreditls,  non  de  fbrmA,  scd  ne  male  sit 
Us,  aut  ne  nobis  sibiqne  parent  ignomlniam.        '  Plutarch.        J  Senec.  in  Here.  tax. 
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them  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ ;  and  he  was  afiraid  still,  lest  as  the  seq>ent  be- 
guiled Eva  through  his  subtilty,  so  their  mindes  could  be  corrupt  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be  jealous, 
^  I  am  a  jealous  God,  and  will  visile :  so  Psal.  79.  5.  Shall  thy  jealousie 
burn  like  fire  for  ever'*  But  these  are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and  by 
a  metaphor,  to  shew  the  care  and  sollicitude  they  have  of  them.  Although 
some  jealousies  express  all  the  symptomes  of  this  which  we  treat  of,  feare, 
sorrow,  anguish,  anxiety,  suspition,  hatred,  &c,.  the  object  only  varied.  That 
of  some  fediers  is  very  eminent,  to  their  sons  and  heires ;  for  though  they  love 
them  dearly  being  children,  yet  now  comming  toward  mans  estate  they  may  not 
well  abide  them ;  the  son  and  heire  is  commonly  sick  of  the  father,  ana  tiie 
father  again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son ;  inde  simultates,  plerumque 
contendones  inimicitue ;  but  that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they 
fear  corrivals  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  successours,  emulators,  subjects,  or  such 
as  they  have  offended.  *  Omnisque  potestas  impatiens  consortis  erit :  They 
are  still  suspitious,  lest  their  authority  should  be  diminishedy  "  as  one  observes ; 
and  as  Comineus  hath  it,  °  It  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes  they 
have  of  their  grief e  and  suspition,  a  secret  disease,  that  commonly  lurkes  and 
breedes  in  princes  families.  Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honour  onely ;  as  that 
of  Adrian  tiie  emperour,  ^  that  killed  all  his  emulators.  Saul  envied  David ; 
Domitian  Agricola, because  he  did  excell  him,  obscure  his  honour  as  he  thought, 
eclipse  his  fame.  Juno  turned  Preetus  daughters  mto  kine,  for  that  they  con- 
tended with  her  for  beauty;  Cyparissse  king  Eteocles'  children,  were  envied  of 
the  goddesses  for  their  excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest, 
saith  P  Constantine;  and  for  that  cause,  Jlung  downe  headlong  from  heaven, 
and  buried  in  a  pit ;  but  the  earth  took  pity  of  them,  and  brought  out  cy- 
press trees  to  preserve  their  memories.  *»  Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Marsias  can 
testifie  as  much.  But  it  is  most  grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdome  it  self,  or 
matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth  lamentable  effects,  especiaJly  amongst  ty- 
rants, in  despotico  imperio,  and  such  as  are  more  feared  then  beloved  of  their 
subjects,  that  get  and  keep  their  soveraignty  by  force,  and  fear.  '  Quod  citn- 
bus  tenere  te  invitis  scias,  ^c.  as  Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs. 
For  though  feare,  cowardise  and  jealousie,  in  Plutarchs  opinion,  be  the  com- 
mon causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero,  Caligula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  take  them  to 
be  symptomes.  For  ■  what  slave,  what  hangman  (as  Bodine  well  expresseth 
this  passion,  /.  2.  c.  5.  de  rep.)  can  so  cruelly  torture  a  condemned  person,  as 
this  feare  and  suspition  ?  Feare  of  death,  infumie,  torments,  are  those  furies 
and  vultures  that  vexe  and  disquiet  tyrants,  and  torture  them  day  and  night, 
with  perpetuall  terrors  and  affrights,  envy,  suspition,  feare,  desire  of  revenge, 
and  a  thousand  such  disagreeing  perturbations,  turn  and  affright  the  sonle 
out  of  the  hinges  of  health;  and  more  grievously  wound  and  pierce,  then 
those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vexe  their  prentises  or  servants, 
with  clnbbes,  whippes,  chaines  and  tortures.  Many  terrible  examples  we  have 
in  this  kinde,  amongst  the  Turkes  especially,  many  jealous  outrages ;  *Selimus 
killed  Comutus  his  yongest  brother,  five  of  his  nephewes,  Mustapha  Bassa, 
and  divers  others.  "  Bajazet,  the  second  Turke,  jealous  of  the  valour  and  great- 
ness of  Acmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to  be  slaine.  "  Solyman  the  magnificent  mur- 
dered his  own  son  Mustapha;  and  *tis  an  ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  make 

k  Exod.  20.  I  Lucan.  ■  Daweus  Aphorfs.  polit.  Semper  metnnnt  ne  eorum  auctoritai  minuatur. 

■  Belli  Neapol.  lib.  5.  Did  noo  potest  qaam  tenues  et  infirxnaa  causas  habent  moerorls  et  stuplcionls,  et  hie 
eat  morbua  occnltas,  qni  In  (kmillis  principum  regnat.         *  Omnes  lemulos  Interfeclt.  Lamprid.  p  Con- 

■tant.  agricult.  Ub.  10.  c.  5.  CyparfMoe,  EteocUa  fills,  saltantea  ad  temulatlonem  Deanim,  In  puteum  de- 
mollttc  snnt ;  sed  terra  mlserata,  cupreasos  Inde  produxit.  1 0rid.  Met.         '  Seoeca.         •  Qnls  antem 

camifex  addictom  supplido  crudelius  afBdat,  quam  metas  >  Metua,  iaqnam,  mortia,  Infamiie,  cmdat68, 
sunt  Ills  ultrices  Furiee  qn»  tyrannoa  ezagltant.  fee.  Molto  acerbhu  aaudant  et  pungant,  qaam  cmdeles 
domlnl  aervoa  vlnctos  Aistlbna  ac  tormentis  exnlcerare  poasnnt.  *  Lonlcems  torn.  1.  Tuirc.  hist.  c.  24. 

•  Joviua  TltA  idn».         '  Knowlea.  Bnabeqalna.  Sand.  fol.  62.  Digi^i^ed  by  LaOOQlC 
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away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first  comming  to  the  crown :  'tis 
all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers  funerals.  What  mad  pranks,  in  his 
jealous  fury,  did  Herode  of  old  commit  in  Jury,  when  he  massacred  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a  yeare  old  ?  *  Valens,  the  emperour  m  Constantinople,  when  as  he  left 
no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdome  that  had  his  name  begun  with  Theo, 
Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theoduli,  &c  They  went  all  to  their  long 
home,  because  a  wizard  told  him  that  name  shoukl  succeed  in  his  empire.  And 
what  furiou5  desig^es  hath  '^  Jo.  Basilius,  that  Muscovian  tyrant,  practised  of 
late  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that  strange  suspition,  which  Suetonius  reports  of 
Claudius  Ceesar,  and  of  Domitian  ;  they  were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw  : 
And,  which  Herodian  reports  of  Antoninus  and  Geta,  those  two  jealous  bro- 
thers ;  the  one  could  not  endure  so  much  as  the  others  servants ;  but  made  away 
him,  his  chiefest followers,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers. 
^  Maximinus perceiving  himself e  to  be  (xUous  to  most  men^  because  he  was 
come  to  that  height  of  honour  out  of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his 
meane  parentage  would  be  objected  to  him,  caused  all  the  senators  that  were 
nobly  descended,  to  be  slaine  in  a  jealous  humour^  turned  all  the  servants 
of  Alexander,  his  predecessor,  out  of  doores,  and  slew  many  of  them,  because 
they  lamented  their  masters  death,  suspecting  them  to  be  tray  tors,  for  the 
love  they  bare  to  him.  When  Alexander  in  his  fury  had  made  Clitus,  his 
deare  friend,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now,  (saith  *  Curtius)  an  alienation 
in  his  subjects  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him  ;  he  began  to  be  jealous  of 
himselfe,  lest  they  should  attempt  as  much  on  him,  and  said,  they  lived  like 
so  many  wilde  beasts  in  a  wilderness,  one  afraide  of  another.  Our  modeme 
stories  afford  us  many  notable  examples.  "Henry  the  third  of  France,  jealous 
of  Henry  of  Loraine  duke  of  Guise,  Anno  1588,  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
in  his  own  chamber.  ^  Lewes  the  eleventh  was  so  suspitious,  he  durst  not 
trust  his  children ;  every  man  about  him  he  suspected  for  a  traytor :  many 
strange  tricks  Comineus  telleth  of  him.  How  jealous  was  our  Henry  the 
^  fourth  of  king  Richard  the  second,  so  long  as  he  lived,  after  he  was  deposed  ! 
and  of  his  own  son  Henry,  in  his  later  dayes !  which  the  prince  well  perceiving, 
came  to  visite  his  father  in  his  sicknesse,  in  a  watchet  velvet  gowne,  full  of 
oilet  holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them,  (as  an  embleme  of  jealousie) 
and  so  pacified  his  suspitious  father,  after  some  speeches  and  protestations, 
which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual  imprisonment,  as  that  of  Robert 
**duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  dayes  of  Henry  the  first ;  forbidding  of  marriage  to 
some  persons,  with  such  like  edicts  and  prohibitions,  are  ordinary  in  all  states. 
In  a  word  ("as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousie:  a  mighty  state,  a  riche 
treasure,  a  faire  wife;  or  where  there  is  a  crackt  title,  much  tyranny,  and  many 
exactions.  In  our  state,  as  being  freed  from  all  these  feares  and  miseries, 
we  may  be  most  secure  and  happy  under  the  raign  of  our  fottunate  prince. 

'His  fortune  hath  indebted  him  to  none,  I  He  Li  so  set,  he  hath  no  cause  to  be 

But  to  all  his  people  universally ;  I  Jealous,  or  dreadftill  of  disloyalty ; 

And  not  to  them  but  for  their  love  alone,  I  The  pedlstall  whereon  his  greatnesse  stands. 

Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily.  (  Is  held  of  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  hands. 

But  I  rove,  I  confesse.  These  sequivocations,  jealousies,  and  many  such, 
which  crucifie  the  soules  of  men,  are  not  here  properly  meant,  or  in  this  dis- 
tinction of  ours  included  ;  but  that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love, 
and  wherein  they  can  brooke  no  corrival,  or  endure  any  participation.  And 
this  jealousie  belongs  as  well  to  bruite  beasts  as  men.      Some  creatures,  saith 

*  Nicephorus  lib.  11.  c.  45.  Socrates  lib.  7.  cap.  35.    Neque  Valens  alicui  peperdt  qui  Theo  cognomlne 
vocaretur.  ^  Alexand.  (Jaguin.  Muscov.  hist,  descrip.  c.  5.        7  Dr.  Fletcher.  Timet  omnes  ne  insidiae 

essent.  Herodian.  1.  7.  Maximinus  invisum  se  sentlens,  qnod  ex  infimo  loco  in  tantam  fortunam  venisset 
moribus  ac  genere  barbarus,  metuens  ne  natalium  obscuritas  objiceretur,  omnes  Alexandri  pnedecessoris 
minlstros  ex  aul&  ^ecit,  plurlbus  interfectis  quod  mcesti  essent  ad  mortem  Alexandri,  Insidias  inde  metuens. 
■  Lib.  8.  Tanquam  feraa  solitudine  vivebant,  terrentes  alios,  timentes.         « Serres  fol.  56.  ^  Neap,  belli 

lib.  5.     Nulli  prorsus  homini  fidebat,  omes  insidlari  sibi  putabat.  *  Camden's  Remaines.  ^  Mat. 

Paris.  •  R.  T.  notes  in  blason  Jealousie.  ''Daniel  in  his  Panegyricic  to  the  king. 
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8  Vives,  swans,  cloves,  cockes,  bulls,  &c.  are  jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as 
much  moved,  for  feare  of  communion. 


^  Grege  pro  toto  beUa  Javend, 
Si  conjugio  tirau£re  suo, 
Poasmit  timidi  proelU  cervl, 
£t  magitaa  dmnt  concepti  sSgna  ftirorts. 


In  Venus'  canse  what  mlghtv  battela  make 
Your  raving  bulla,  and  stin  for  their  herda  sake ! 
And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous, 
Will  fight  and  roare,  if  once  they  be  but  Jealous. 


In  bulls,  hoirses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned,  bulls 
alium  in  pascuis  non  admittit ;  he  will  not  admit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the 
same  pasture,  saith  *Oppian:  which  Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Po- 
land, used  as  an  impresse,  with  that  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos,  R.  T.  in 
his  blason  of  jealousie,  telleth  a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsore,  that  finding 
a  strange  cocke  with  his  mate,  did  swim,  I  know  not  how  many  miles  after 
him,  to  kill  him  ;  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen ; 
a  certaine  truth,  he  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many  water-men,  and  neigh- 
bour gentlemen  can  tell.  Fidem  suam  liberet ;  for  my  part,  I  do  beleeve  it 
may  be  true ;  for  swans  have  ever  been  branded  with  that  epithite  of  jealousie. 

i  The  Jealous  swanne  against  his  death  that  singeth. 
And  eke  the  owle  that  of  death  bode  bringeth. 

^  Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  then  any  other 
creatui*es  whatsoever;  and  those  old  .Egyptians,  as  *  Pierius  informeth  us,  ex- 
presse,  in  their  hieroglyphicks,  the  passion  of  jealousie  by  a  camell ;  ™  because 
that  fearing  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  venery,  he  loves  solitudes,  that 
he  may  enjoye  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  quoscunque  obvios  insurgit,  zelotypice 
stimulis  agitatus,  he  will  quarrel  and  fight  wiUi  whosoever  come  next,  man 
or  beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I  have  reade  as  much  of  "  crocodiles ;  and  if  Peter 
Martyrs  authority  be  authentique,  legat,  Babylonica  lib,  3.  you  shall  have  a 
strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related.  Another  story  of  the  jealousie 
of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius  Trad,  3.  cap,  5,  de  loqueid  animalium. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men ;  and  is  as  well  amongst 
batchelors,  as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst  batchelors  we  commonly 
call  them  rivals  or  corrivals,  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  river,  rivalesa  °rivo ; 
for  as  a  river,  saith  Acron  in  Hor,  art.  Poet  and  Donat,  in  Ter,  Eunuch, 
divides  a  common  grounde  betwixt  two  men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a 
woman  indifferent  betwixt  two  suiters,  both  likely  to  enjoye  her ;  and  thence 
comes  this  emulation,  which  breakes  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  stormes, 
and  produceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  it  self,  with  much  cruelty,  many 
single  combats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done  unto  them  before 
their  mistress ;  and  in  her  defence,  will  bite  off  one  anothers  noses ;  they 
are  most  impatient  of  any  floute,  disgrace,  the  least  emulation  or  partici- 
pation in  that  kinde.  p  Lacerat  lacertum  Largi  mordax  Memnius,  Memnius 
the  Roman  (as  Tully  tells  the  story  de  oratore  Lb,  2.)  being  corrival  with 
Largus  at  Terracina,  bit  him  by  the  arme,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous, 
that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a  proverbe,  in  those  parts.  ^  Pheedria  could  not 
abide  his  corrival  Thraso  :  for  when  Parmeno  demanded,  numquid  aliud  im- 
peras  ?  whether  he  would  command  him  any  more  service :  No  more  (saith 
he)  but  to  speake  in  his  behalf c^  and  to  drive  away  his  corrival^  if  he  could, 
Constantine  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  husbandry,  cap,  1 1 .  hath  a  pleasant 
tale  of  the  pine  tree  ;  •*  she  was  once  a  faire  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boreas 
two  corrivals,  dearly  sought ;  but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  &c.  "And 
in  his  18  chapter  he  telleth  another  tale  of*  Mars,  that  in  his  jealousie  slew 
Adonis.     Petronius  calleth  this  passion  amantiutn  furiosam  amulationemy  9. 

f  3.  De  animA  cap.  de  zel.  Animalia  qusedam  selotypii  tanguntur,  ut  olores,  columbee,  galli,  tauri,  &c.  ob 
metum  communionis.  ^  Seneca.  •  Lib.  11.  Cynoget.  i  Chaucer  in  his  assembly  of  fowls.  ^  Aidro- 
vand.  '  Lib.  12.  ■  Sibi  timcns  circa  res  venereas,  solitudines  amat,  quo  solus  solfl  foerainft  Ooatur. 

■Crocodili  tciotypi  et  uxonun  amantissimi,  9ic.  *Qui  dividit  agrum  communem;  inde  deducitiir  ad 

amantes.  >*  Erasmus  chil.  1.  cent.  9.  adag.  99.  nTer.  Eun.  act.  1.  sc.  1.  Munus  nostrum  omato  verbis, 
et  istum  a»nulum»  quoad  poteris,  ab  ei  peiUto.         '  Pinus  pnella  quondam  fiiit,  ftc.  •  Mars  lelotypus 
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furious  emulation ;  and  their  symptomes  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Jeffery 
Chaucer,  in  his  first  Canterbury  tale.  It  will  make  the  neerest  and  dearest 
friends  fall  out ;  they  will  endure  all  other  things  to  bee  common  goods,  lands, 
monys,  participate  of  each  others  pleasures,  and  take  in  good  part  any  dis- 
graces, mjuries  in  another  kinde ;  but,  as  Propertius  well  describes  it  in  an 
elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will  suffer  nothing,  have  no  corrivals. 

*Ta  mihl  rel  ferro pectus,  vel  pcrdc  vcneno,  I  Tc  domlnum  adiiiltto  rebui, amice,  meb. 

A  dbmioA  tantum  te  modo  tolle  meA :  |  Lecto  te  soliun,  lecto  te  deprecor  uno : 

Tc  sociuxn  vlUe,  te  corporis  eue  llceblt,  |  Rivalem  poMum  non  ego  ferre  Jorem. 
Stab  me  wHh  sword,  or  poyson  strong 


Give  me  to  work  my  bane ; 
So  thou  court  not  my  lass,  so  thon 

From  mistress  mine  refirain. 
Command  my  selfe,  my  body,  purse. 

As  Utine  own  goods  take  all, 


And  as  my  neerest  dearest  Mend, 

I  ever  use  thee  shall. 
O  spare  my  love,  to  have  alone 

Her  to  my  self  I  crave; 
Nay,  Jove  himselfe  I'll  not  endure 

My  rival  fbr  to  have. 


This  jealousie  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs  to  married  men,  in 
respect  to  their  owne  wives ;  to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetnesse,  pleasure,  hap- 
pinesse  can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  loveingly  together ; 
so  if  they  disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pils  of  sorrow  and  grief,  disasterous 
mischieves,  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  separated 
from  them.  A  most  violent  passion  it  is,  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable 
torment,  a  hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  cals  it ;  a  fury  ^  a  con^ 
t%nuaLfeveryfullofsuspition,feare,and  sorrow ;  a  martyrdomCya  mirth-mar' 
ring  monster.  The  sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealous  of  another  y 
is  heavier  then  deaths  Ecclus,26,6.  as  "  Peninnah  did  Hannah,  vexe  her  and 
upbraid  her  sore.  Tis  a  main  vexation,  a  most  intoUerable  burden,  a  corrosive  to 
all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  it  self,  as  ^  Benedetto  Varchi  proves  out  of  that 
select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  de  la  Casa,  that  reverend  lord,  as  he  stiles  him. 

SuBSECT  II. — Causes  of  Jealousie.  Who  are  most  apt.  Idleness,  melan- 
choly y  xmpotency,  long  absence^  beauty,  wantonness,  naught  themselves. 
Allurements  from  time,  place,  persons,  bad  usage. 

AsTBOLOGERs  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  signe  of  this  bitter  passion  ;  and 
out  of  every  mans  horoscope  will  give  a  probable  conjecture  whether  he  will 
be  jealous  or  no,  and  at  what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  ^to  their 
several  promissors ;  their  aphorismes  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanus, 
Skoner,  Junctine,  &c.  Bodine  cap.  5.  meth.  hist,  ascribes  a  great  cause  to 
the  country  or  clime,  and  discourseth  largely  there  of  this  subject,  saying, 
that  southerne  men  are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and  jealous,  then  such  as  live 
in  the  north ;  they  can  hardly  containe  themselves  in  those  hotter  climes, 
but  are  most  subject  to  prodigious  lusts.  Leo  Afer  telleth  incredible  things 
almost,  of  the  lust  and  jealousie  of  his  country  men  of  Africke,  and  especially 
such  as  live  about  Carthage ;  and  so  doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  ''Asia, 
Turkic,  Spaniards,  Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England 
tobacconists,  France  dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  jealous 
husbands.  And  in  *  Italy,  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous 
then  the  rest.  In  ^  Germany,  France,  Brittain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy, 
they  are  not  so  troubled  with  this  ferall  malady,  although  Damianus  a  Goes, 
which  I  doe  much  wonder  at,  in  his  topography  of  Laplande,  and  Herbastein 
of  Russia,  against  the  stieam  of  all  other  geographers,  would  fasten  it  upon 
those  northeme  inhabitants.  Altomarius  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his 
description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men  and  women  of  all  sorts,  go  commonly 
into  the  bathes  together,  without  all  suspition,  the  name  of  jealousie  (saith 
Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of  among  them :  In  Frisland  the  wo- 
men kiss  him  they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed  again  of  those  they  pledge.     The 

*  B.  T.         « 1  Sam.  1.0.         ^  Blason  of  Jealousie.  ^  Mulierum  conditio  misera ;  nullam  honesUm 

credmnt  nisi  domo  condusa  vlvat.         *  Fines  Mwison.        '  Nomenselotypinapudistos  locum  non  babet. 
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▼irgins  in  Holland  go  hand  in  hand  with  yong  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice, 
such  is  their  harmless  liberty,  and  lodge  together  abroad  without  suspition, 
which  rash  Sansovinus,  an  Italian,  makes  a  great  sig^e  of  uuchastity.  In 
France,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is  usual  to  court  other  mens  wives,  to 
come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them  arme  in  arme  in  the  streets,  with- 
out imputation.  In  the  most  northerne  countries,  yong  men  and  maids  fami- 
liarly dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  *  which,  Siena  only  excepted, 
Italians  may  not  abide.  The  ^  Greekes,  on  the  other  side,  have  their  private 
bathes  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  neer,  not  so  much  as 
see  one  another :  and  as  ^  Bodine  observes  lib.  5.  de  repub,  the  Italians  could 
never  endure  thisy  or  a  Spaniard ;  the  very  conceit  of  it  would  make  him  mad  : 
and  for  that  cause  they  locke  up  their  Women,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
neer  men,  so  much  as  m  the  ^church,  but  with  a  partition  between.  He  telleth 
moreover,  how  that  when  he  was  embassadour  in  England,  he  heard  Men- 
doza,  the  Spanish  legate,  Jinding  fault  with  it,  as  a  filthy  customefor  men 
and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches  together :  but  Dr.  Dale,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  requests,  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a  filthy  custome  in 
Spain,  where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious  thoughts  in 
their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us,  Baronius,  in  his  Annals  out  of  Eusebius, 
taxeth  Licinius  the  emperour  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect,  jubens  ne 
viri  simul  cum  mulieribus  in  ecclesid  interessent:  for  being  prodigiously  naught 
himself,  aliorum  naturam  ex  sud  vitiosd  mente  spectavit,  he  so  esteemed 
others.  But  we  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will  permit  our  wives 
and  daughters  to  go  to  the  taverne  with  a  friend,  as  Aubanus  saith,  modo  absit 
lascivia,  and  suspect  nothing ;  to  kiss  comming  and  going,  which  as  Erasmus 
writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  they  cannot  endure.  Eneland  is  a  paradise  for 
women,  and  hell  for  horses ;  Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  hell  for  women,  as  the 
diverbe  goes.  Some  make  a  question  whether  this  headstrong  passion  rage 
more  in  women  then  men,  as  Montagne  /.  3.  But  sure  it  is  more  outragious 
in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  sexe. 
Scaliger,  Poet.  lib.  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women,  "^Besides  their  incon- 
stancy, treachery,  suspition,  dissimulation,  superstition, pride,  (for  all  women 
are  by  nature  proud)  desire  of  soveraignty ,  if  they  be  great  women  (he  gives 
instance  in  Juno)  bitterness  andjealousie  are  the  most  remarkable  affections. 

•  Scd  neqne  ftilvut  aper  mediA  tarn  folnis  in  iiA  est,  I        Tyger,  bore,  bear,  viper,  lionesi, 
'"linuneor     ••      ■  -  -  *  -  - 


Fulnuneo  rapidot  dum  rotat  ore  canes,  |        A  womans  Airy  cannot  express. 

Nee  leo,  &c. j 

^  Some  say  red-headed  women,  pale-coloured,  black-eyed  and  of  a  shril  voice, 
are  most  subject  to  jealousie. 

t  High  colour  In  a  woman  choler  shews, 
Naught  are  they,  peevish,  prond,  malicious ; 
But  worst  of  all,  red,  sbrll,  and  jealous. 

Comparisons  are  odious ;  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others,  nor  debase  them 
any  more :  men  and  women  are  both  bad,  and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious 
infirmity.  It  is  most  part  a  symptome  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater 
and  Valescus  teach  us :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous 
apt  to  be  melancholy. 


k  Pale  jealousie,  childe  of  insatiate  love. 
Of  heart-sick  thoughts  which  melancholy  bred, 
A  hell-tonnenting  feare,  no  fkitb  can  move. 
By  discontent  with  deadly  poyson  fed; 


With  headless  youth  and  errour  vainly  led. 
A  mortall  plague,  a  vertue-drowning  floode, 
A  hellish  nre,  not  quenched  but  with  bloud. 


If  idleness  concurr  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous ; 

*  Floes  Moris,  part.  3.  cap.  2.  ■  Busbequlus.  Sands.  ^  Pne  amore  et  selotypi&  ssplus  insaniunt. 

•  Attstrales  ne  sacra  qnidem  publica  fieri  paliuntor,  nisi  uterqoe  sexus  pariete  medio  dlvidatur ;  ct  quum  in 
Angllam,  Inquit,  legatiools  caus4  profectus  essem,  audivi  Mendosam  legatum  Hispauianun  dicentem,  tuipe 
esse  viros  et  fotminas,  &c.  <  Idea.  Mulieres  pneterquam  quod  sunt  Infidn,  susplcaces,  inconstantas, 

Insldlossi,  ainvlatrices,  superstUiosw,  etsi  potentes,  intokrabiles,  amore  iclotypce  supra  modum.  *  Ovid. 
2.  deart.       'Bartello.       »R.  T.       *B.T.  ^  ,,    i      r\r\n\t> 
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'tis  » Nevisanus*  note,  An  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  often 
jealous.  Mulier  cum  sola  cogitut,  male  cogitat :  and  'tis  not  unlikely,  for 
they  have  no  other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotency  first,  when  a  man 
is  not  able  of  himselfe  to  perforate  those  dues  which  he  ought  unto  his  wife  : 
for  though  he  be  an  honest  liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may 
make  a  question,  an  suum  cuique  tribuat,  whether  he  give  every  one  their 
owne ;  and  therefore,  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and  perceives  her  to 
be  more  craving,  clamorous,  unsatiable  and  prone  to  lust  then  is  fit,  he  begins 
presently  to  suspect,  that  wherein  he  is  deliective,  she  will  satisfie  her  selfe, 
she  will  be  pleased  by  some  other  meanes.  Cornelius  Gallus  hath  elegantly 
expressed  this  humor  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lycoris. 

Jamque  alio*  juTcnes  aliosque  requirit  amorefl, 
Me  vocat  Unbellem  decrepitumque  senem,  &c. 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and  drye  by  nature, 
and  married  sued  plenis,  to  yong  wanton  wives.  With  old  doting  Janivere 
in  Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well ; 

«he  was  yong  and  he  waa  old. 

And  therefore  he  feami  to  be  a  cuckold. 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  Old  age  is  a  disease  of  it  self,  loathsome, 
full  of  suspition  and  feare ;  when  it  is  at  best,  unable,  unfit  for  such  matters. 
J  Tarn  apta  nuptiis  quam  bruma  messibus,  as  welcome  to  a  yong  woman  as 
snow  in  harvest,  saith  Nevisanus  :  Et  si  capis  juvenculamyfacit  (ibi  comua. 
Marry  a  lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely  gratl  homes  on  thy  head.  ^All  women 
are  slippery ,  often  unfaithfull  to  their  husbands,  (as  iEneasSilvius  epist.  38. 
seconds  him)  but  to  old  men,  most  treacherous  of  all :  they  had  rather  mortem 
amplexiarier,  lye  with  a  corse  then  such  a  one.  *  Oderunt  ilium  puet  i,  con-  . 
temnunt  mulieres.  On  the  other  side  many  men,  saith  Hieronymus,  are  suspi- 
tious  of  their  wives,  ™  if  they  be  lightly  given,  but  old  folkes,  above  the  rest. 
In  so  much  that  she  did  not  complain  without  a  cause,  in  "  Apuleiusof  an  old, 
bald,  bedridden  knave  she  had  to  a  good  man.  Poor  woman  as  I  am,  what 
shall  I  doe  ?  I  have  an  old  grim  sire  to  my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coute,  as 
Utile  and  as  unable  as  a  childe,  a  bedfuU  of  bones,  he  keeps  all  the  doores 
barred  and  locked  upon  me :  wo  is  me,  what  shall  I  doe  ?  He  was  jealous,  and 
she  made  liim  a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up.  Suspition  without  a  cause,  hard 
usage  is  able  of  it  selfe  to  make  a  woman  five  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest. 

■  ■             •  plerasque  bonas  tractatlo  pravaa 
Esse  fadt, 

bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter.  Nam  quando  mulieres  cognoscunt  maritum 
hoc  advertere,  licentius  peccant,  as  p  Nevisanus  holds,  when  a  woman  thinks 
her  husband  watcheth  her,  she  will  sooner  ofiend;  ^libeiius peccant,  et  pudor 
omnis  abest,  rough  handling  makes  them  worse :  as  the  good  wife  of  Bathe 
in  Chaucer  brags. 

In  his  own  grease  I  made  him  frie. 
For  anger  and  for  very  jealousie. 

Of  two  extreames,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  Tis  a  great  fault  (for 
some  men  are  uxorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  •" senior 
Deliro  on  his  Fallace,  to  be  too  effeminate ;  or  as  some  doe,  to  be  sick  for 
their  wives,  breed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  *Tiberini,  lye  in  for  them, 
as  some  birds  hatch  eggs  by  turns,  they  do  all  womens  offices.  Calius 
Rhodiginus  ant,  led,  lib,  6.  cap.  24.  makes  mention  of  a  fellow  out  of 

<  Lib.  2.  num.  8.  MuUer  otiosa  facile  proesumitur  luxuriosa,  et  sa-pe  zelotypa.  iLib.  2.  num.  4. 

^  Quum  omnibus  infideles  fofmlnee,  senibus  infidelissimse.  '  BJimnermus.  ■  Vix  aliqua  non  Impudica, 
et  quam  non  suspectam  merito  quis  haheat.  ■>  Lib.  5.  de  aur.  asino.  At  ego  misera,  patre  meo  seniorem 

maritum  nacta  sum,  dein  cncnrbitA  calviorem  et  quovis  puero  pumiliorem,  cunctam  domum  seris  et  cateuis 
obditam  custodientem.  "  Chaloner.  ■*  Lib.  4.  n.  MO.  *<  Ovid.  2.  de  art.  amandi.  ^ Every  man  out 
of  his  humour.  •  Calcagninus  Apol.  Tiberini  ab  uxorum  paitu  eai  urn  vices  subeunt,  ut  aves  per  vices 

Incubant,  &c. 
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Seneca,  *  that  was  so  besotted  on  his  wife,  he  could  not  endure  a  moment  out 
of  her  company ;  he  wore  her  scarfe,  when  he  went  abroad,  next  his  heart, 
and  would  never  drinke  but  in  that  cup  she  began  first.  We  have  many  such 
fondUngs,  that  are  their  wives  packhorses  and  slaves,  {nam  grave  malum  uxor 
superans  virum  suum,  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it,  there's  no  greater  misery  to 
a  man  then  to  let  his  wife  domineer)  to  carry  her  muffe,  dog,  and  fan ;  let  her 
weare  the  breeches,  lay  out,  spende  and  do  what  she  will,  go  and  come,  whi- 
ther, when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 


Here  take  my  muffe ;  and  do  you  hear,  good  man  ?     |     *  poscit  pallam,  redimicula,  inaures ; 

Cuirej  qoidhlcc 
Tu  pete  lecticaa- 


Now  give  me  Pearl,  and  carry  you  my  fan,  &c.  Curre ;  quid  hic  cetsas  ?  vulgo  Tult  ilia  viderl. 


many  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kinde,  multos  foras  claros 
domestica  hcec  desiruxit  infamiay  and  many  noble  senators  and  souldiers  (as 
"  Pliny  notes)  have  lost  their  honour,  in  being  uxorii^  so  sottishly  overruled  by 
their  wives.  And  therefore  Cato,  in  Plutarch,  made  a  bitter  jeste  on  his 
fellow  citizens,  the  Romans,  we  govern  all  the  world  abroad,  and  our  wives 
at  home  rule  us.  These  offend  in  one  extreame;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe, 
are  far  more  offensive  on  the  other.  As  just  a  cause  may  be,  long  absence  of 
either  party,  when  they  must  of  necessity  be  much  from  home,  as  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, marriners,  by  their  professions ;  or  otherwise  make  frivolous  impertinent 
joumeyes;  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lye  out  and  are  gadding  still,  upon 
small  occasions,  it  must  needs  yeeld  matter  of  suspition,  when  they  use  their 
wives  unkindly  in  the  mean  time,  and  never  tarry  at  home,  it  cannot  use  but 
ingender  some  such  conceit. 

If  thou  be  absent  long,  thy  wife  then  thinks, 


^  Uxor,  si  cessas,  amare  te  cogitat 
Aut  tete  amari,  ant  potare,  aut  animo  obaequi, 
£t  tibi  bene  esse  soli,  quiun  sibi  sit  male. 


Th'  art  drunk,  at  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  minks, 
*Tls  well  with  thee,  or  else  beloved  of  some, 
Whil'st  she,  poor  soule,  doth  fare  full  ill  at  home. 


Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease;  for  when  he  was  to 
go  from  home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some  other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he 
writ  to  his  friend  Dionysius  (if  at  least  those  *  epistles  be  his)  ^  to  oversee  his 
wife  in  his  absence,  (as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis)  although 
she  lived  in  his  house  with  her  father  and  mother,  whom  he  knew  would 
have  a  care  of  her ;  yet  that  would  not  satisfe  his  jealousie ,  he  would  have 
his  speciall  friend  Dionysius  to  dwell  in  his  house  with  her,  all  the  time  of 
his  peregrination,  and  to  observe  her  behaviour,  how  she  carried  her  self  in 
her  husbands  absence ;  and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other  men,  '  For 
a  woman  had  need  to  have  an  overseer  to  keep  her  honest ;  they  are  bad  by 
nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and  if  they  be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  un- 
proyned  tree,  they  will  be  full  of  wilde  branches,  and  degenerate  of  a  sudden. 
Especially  in  their  husbands  absence :  though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and 
one  Penelope,  yet  Clytemnestra  made  Agamemnon  a  cuckold;  and  no 
question  there  be  too  many  of  her  conditions.  If  their  husbands  tarry  too 
long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business,  well  they  may  suspect:  or  if  they 
run  one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  flye  out  another.  Quid  pro  quo.  Or 
if  present,  and  give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought,  ^primum  ingratce, 
mox  invis(B  noctcs  guts  per  somnum  transiguntur,  they  cannot  endure  to  lye 
alone,  or  to  fast  long.  **  Peter  Godfridus,  in  his  second  book  of  love,  and  sixt 
chapter,  hath  a  story  out  of  S^  Anthonies  life,  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  that 
good  mans  advice,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in  the  passion  week,  but 
for  his  pains,  she  set  a  pair  of  homes  on  his  head.     Such  another  he  hath, 

*  Exiturus  fasdA  uxoris  pectus  alligabat,  nee  momento  pnesentiA  e)us  corere  poterat,  potumque  non  hau- 
riebat  nisi  pnegustatum  labris  ejus.  •  Chaloner.  *  Fanegyr.  Trqjano.  ^  Ter.  Adelph.  act.  1.  sc.  1. 
>  Fab.  Calvo  Ravennate  interprete.  f  Dum  rediero  domum  meam  habitabis,  et  licet  cum  parentibus 

habitct  hac  mei  peregrinatione,  earn  tamen  et  ejus  mores  observabis  uti  &bsentt&  viri  sui  probe  degat,  oec 
alios  viros  cogitet  aut  quaerat.  "  Foemina  semper  custode  eget,  qui  se  pudicam  contineat ;  suupte  enim 

naturi  nequitlas  Insltas  habet,  quas  nisi  indies  comprimat,  ut  arbores  stolones  emitlunt,  &c.  *  Heinsius. 
^  Uxor  c^Jusdam  nobiUa  qnum  debituro  marltale  sacr4  pasaionis  hetxlomadA  non^btineret^  alterum  adiit.  > 
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out  of  Abetemius,  one  perswaded  a  new  married  man,  ^  to  forbear  the  three 
first  nights,  and  he  should  all  his  life  time  after  be  fortunate  in  cattle ;  but 
his  impatient  wife  would  not  tarry  so  long :  well  he  might  speede  in  cattk ; 
but  not  in  children.  Such  a  tale  hath  Heinsius,  of  an  impotent  and  slack 
scholler,  a  meere  student,  and  a  friend  of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a  fine 
damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her ;  the  match  was  soon  made, 
for  he  was  yong  and  riche,  genis  gratus,  corpore  glabellus,  arte  multiscius^ 
etfortund  opulentus,  like  that  Apollo  in  **  Apuleius.  The  first  night,  having 
hberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  countrey  they  do)  my  fine  scholler  was  so 
fusled,  that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked 
till  morning,  and  then  much  shdished,  purpureis  fortnosa  rosis  cum  Aurora 
ruberet,  when  the  faire  morn  with  purple  hue  'gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse, 
I  know  not  what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  &c.  and  for  that  time  it  went 
currant ;  but  when,  as  afterward,  he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do, 
she  fell  in  league  with  a  good  fellow,  and  whil'st  he  sate  up  late  at  his  study 
about  those  criticismes,  mending  some  hard  places  in  Festus  or  Pollux,  came 
cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell  her  stil  what  he  had  done,  she  did  not  much  re- 
gard what  he  said,  &c.  •  Shee  would  have  another  matter  mended  much 
rather,  which  he  did  not  perceive  was  corrupt:  thus  he  continued  at  his  study 
late,  she  at  her  sport,  alibi  enim  festivas  nodes  agitabat,  hating  all  schollers 
for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and  turne  a  little  yellow,  as 
well  he  might ;  for  it  was  his  owne  fault ;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases 
('  as  oft  it  falls  out)  the  mends  is  in  their  owne  hands ;  they  must  thank  them- 
selves. Who  will  pitie  them,  saith  Neander,  or  be  much  ofiended  with  such 
wives,  si  deceptce  prius  viros  decipiant,  et  cornutos  reddant,  if  they  deceive 
those  that  cozened  them  first?  A  lawyers  wife  in  ^Aristaenetus,  because  her 
husband  was  negligent  in  his  business,  quando  lecto  danda  opera,  threatned  to 
cornute  him  :  and  did  not  stick  to  tell  Philinna  one  of  her  gossips  as  much,  and 
that  aloud  for  him  to  hear:  If  he  follow  other  mens  matters,  and  leave  his 
own,  ril  have  an  orator  shall  plead  my  cause ;  I  care  not  if  he  know  it. 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousie,  may  be  this,  when  he  that  is  deformed, 
and  as  Pindarus  says  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  vertu- 
ously  given,  will  marry  some  very  faire  nice  peece,  or  light  huswife,  begins  to 
misdou  bt  (as  )vell  he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.  ^  Lis  est  cum  formd  magna 
pudiciti(S ;  beautie  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  oddes.  Abraham  was 
jealous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  faire  :  so  was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when 
he  made  her  creek  ing  shooes,  saith  ^  Philostratus,  ne  maecharetur,  sandalio 
scilicet  deferente,  that  he  might  hear,  by  them,  when  she  stirred ;  which 
Mars  indigneferre,  J  was  not  well  pleased  with.  Good  cause  had  Vulcan  to 
do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honester  then  she  should  be.  Your  fine  faces  have 
commonly  this  fault,  and  it  is  hard  to  finde,  saith  Francis  Philelphus,  in  an 
epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend,  a  rich  man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  proud  or 
unchast.     Can  she  be  faire  and  honest  too? 

k  Sspe  etenlm  occulult  pictA  aete  Hydra  sub  herbA, 
Sub  specie  fonna;,  incauto  se  svpe  mnrlto 
Nequam  aniznus  vendit,  ■ 

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snout-faire  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  *  Barbarus, 
for  no  better  successe  then  Vulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Mes- 
salina.     And  'tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cases,  the  wife  should  containe 

•  Ne  tribus  prioribos  noctlbus  rem  haberet  cum  eft,  ut  esset  In  pccoribns  fortunaUu,  ab  uxore  mone  im. 
patiente,  &c.  *  Totam  noctem  bene  et  pudice  nemini  molestus  dormiendo  traosegit ;  mane  auCem  quum 
nuUias  conadus  fadnoria  sibi  esset,  et  inertise  puderet,  audisse  ae  dicebat  cum  dolore  calculi  solere  earn 
confllctori.  Duo  proDcepta  Juris  un&  nocte  expreasit,  neminem  lieserat  et  boneste  vixerat,  sed  an  soum 
cuique  reddidisset,  qua?ri  poterat.    Mucins  opinor  et  Trebatius  hoc  neg&ssent.  lib.  1.  •  Alterius  loci 

emendationem  serio  optabat,  quem  corruptum  ease  iUe  non  invenit.  '  Such  another  tale  is  In  Neander 

de  Jocoaariis  his  first  tale.  'Lib.  2.  Ep.  3.  Si  pergit  alienia  negotiia  operam  dare,  aui  ne^igena,  erit  alius 
mihi  orator  qui  rem  meam  agat.  *  Ovid.  Kara  est  concordla  forme  atque  pudicitic  *  Epist. 

i  Quod  atrideret  ^m  calceamentura.        ^  Hor.  epist.  15.        '  De  re  uxorli  **^' J* f^(AQ(J  I  p 
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or  the  good  man  not  be  jealous.  For  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill  pro- 
portioned, unpleasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  affect,  and  she  most 
absolutely  faire  and  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she  be  not  very  vertuously  given, 
how  can  she  love  him  ?  and  although  she  be  not  faire,  yet  if  he  admire  her 
and  think  her  so,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute ;  he  holds  it  unpossible  for  any 
man  Uving  not  to  dote  as  he  doth ;  to  look  on  her  and  not  lust  or  covet,  and  if 
he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her  honestie  :  or  jelse,  out  of  a 
deep  apprehension  of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other  mens  good  parts, 
out  of  niB  own  little  worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himselfe,  (for  what  is  icalousie 
but  distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect  him,  nor  be  so  kinde  and  loving  as 
she  should ;  she  certamly  loves  some  other  man  better  then  himselfe. 

"^  Nevisanus  lib,  4.  num,  27.  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a  main  cause  of 
jealousie.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall ;  they  will 
leave  no  remedies  unassayed,  and  thereupon  the  good  man  growes  jealous.  I 
could  give  an  instance,  but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  finde  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have  been  formerly 
naught  themselves;  they  think  they  may  be  so  served  by  others ;  they  turned 
wp  trumpe,  before  the  cards  were  shuffled ;  they  shall  have  therefore  le^em 
talionis,  like  for  like. 

■  Ipse  miser  docul,  qno  posaet  ludere  pacto  I     Wretch  as  I  was,  I  taught  her  bad  to  be, 

Custodes,  eheu  nunc  premor  arte  me&  I  |     And  now  mine  owne  slye  tricks  are  put  on  me. 

Mala  mens,  malus  animus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspitions. 

•  There  is  none  jealous,  I  dnrst  pawne  my  life,  I  And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray. 

Bat  he  that  hath  delU'd  anothers  wife :  |  He  straightway  thinks  his  wife  will  tread  that  waye. 

To  these  two  above  named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage,  I  may  very 
well  annex  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,  by  which  it  ebbes  and 
flowes,  the  fewell  of  this  furie,  as  p  Vives  truely  observes ;  and  such  like  acci- 
dents or  occasions,  proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  others,  which 
much  aggravate  and  intend  this  suspitious  humour.  For  many  men  are  so 
lasciviously  given,  either  out  of  a  depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  which 
they  do  assume  unto  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  greatnesse,  in  that  they 
are  noble  men,  (for  licentia  peccandi,  et  multitudo  peccanlium  are  great  mo- 
tives) though  their  own  wives  be  never  so  faire,  noble,  vertuous,  honest,  wise, 
able  and  well  given,  they  must  have  change. 

4  Qui  com  leglUmi  junguntur  foedere  lecti, 
Virtute  egregUs,  fodeque  domoque  puellis, 
Scorta  tamen,  ftedasque  lupas  in  fomioe  qunrunt, 
Et  per  adultertum  nora  caii>er«  gaudia  tentant. 

Quod  licet  ingratum  est,  that  which  is  ordinary  is  unpleasant.  Nero  (saith 
Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble  vertuous  lady,  and  loved 
Acte,  a  base  quean  in  respect.  *"  Cerinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  noble  mans 

daughter,  and  courted  a  poore  servant  maid. tanta  est  aliend  in  messe 

voluptas,  for  that  •  siolne  waters  be  more  pleasant :  or  as  Vitellius  the  em- 
perour  was  wont  to  say,  Jucundiores  amores,  qui  cum  periculo  habentur  ; 
like  stolne  venison,  still  the  sweetest  is  that  love,  which  is  most  difficultly 
attained  :  they  like  better  to  hunt  by  stealthe  in  another  mans  walk,  then  to 
have  the  fairest  course  that  may  be,  at  game  of  their  own. 

*  Aspice  ut  in  coelo  modo  Sol,  modo  Luna  ministret. 

Sic  etlam  nobis  una  pxiella  pamm  est. 
As  Sim  and  Moone  in  heaven  change  their  course, 
So  they  change  loves,  though  often  to  the  worse. 

Or  that  some  faire  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot  contain  them- 
selves, be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it.  "  Nessus  the  Centaure,  was  by 
agreement,  to  carry  Hercules  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus ;  no  sooner 

■  Cum  sterHes  sont,  ex  mutatioDe  viri  se  putant  condpere.  "Tibullus  eleg.  9.  •Withers  Sat. 

r  8.  de  Animi.  Cresdt  ac  decresdt  selotypia  cum  personis,  locia,  temporibus,  negotiis.  ^  Marullus. 

t  Ttbullut  Epig.  •  Prov.  9.  17.  » Propert.  deg.  3.  "  Ovid.  Ub.  9.  Met.  Pansanias.  Strabo.  Quum  ere- 
vlt  imbrfbus  hyemalltms,  Delaniram  suscipit,  Herculem  nando  sequl  Jubet.  f      r\(^(j  I  p 

igi  ize      y  g 


Who  being  match*d  to  wives  most  vertuous, 
Noble  and  fair,  fly  out  lasdvious. 
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had  he  set  Deianira  on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  offered  violence  unto 
her,  leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could :  and  though  her  husband 
was  a  spectator,  yet  he  would  not  desist  till  Hercules  with  a  poysoned  arrow 
shot  him  to  death.  "^  Neptune  saw  by  chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  £uni[>- 
pius  wife ;  he  forthwith,  in  the  furie  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her  husbands 
habit,  and  made  him  a  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  Collatine  commend  his  wife,  and 
was  so  far  enraged,  that  in  midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.  ^  Theseus  stole 
Ariadne,  vi  rapuit,  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being  old, 
Helena,  a  girle  not  yet  ready  for  an  husband.  Great  men  are  most  part  thus 
affected  all,  as  an  horse  they  neigh,  saith  ^  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours 

wives ; ut  visd  pullus  adhxnnit  equd.     And  if  they  be  in  company  with 

other  women,  though  in  their  own  wives  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and 
dallying  with  them.  Juno,  in  Lucian,  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still 
kissing  Ganymede  before  her  face,  which  did  not  a  Uttle  offend  her :  and  be- 
sides he  was  a  counterfeit  Amphitryo,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  showre,  and 
plaid  many  such  bad  pranks,  too  long,  too  shameful  to  relate. 

Or  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  lawes,  they  dare  freely 
keep  whores  at  their  wives  noses.  Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to  be 
dishonest;  pietas,  probitas,  Jides^  privata  bona  sunt,  as  ^he  said  long  since; 
piety,  chastity,  and  such  Hke  vertues,  are  for  private  men  :  not  to  be  much 
look^  afler  in  great  courts  :  and  what  Suetonius  said  of  the  good  princes  of 
his  time,  they  might  be  all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truely  hold  of  chast 
potentates  of  our  age.  For  great  personages  will  familiarly  run  out  in  this 
kinde,  and  yeeld  occasion  of  offence.  "  Montague,  in  his  essay es,  gives  in- 
stance in  Csssar,  Mahomet  the  Turke,  that  sacked  Constantinople,  and  Ladis- 
laus  king  of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence :  great  men,  and  great  souldiers, 
are  commonly  great,  &c,probatum  est,  they  are  good  doers.  Mars  and  Venus 
are  equally  ballanced  in  their  actions. 

•  Militis  in  galei  nidum  fec^re  columbae,  I         A  dove  wiUiin  a  head-piece  made  her  nest, 

Apparet  Maiti  quam  sit  arnica  Venos.  |         *Twixt  Mars  and  Venus  see  an  interest. 

Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspitious  (reade  more  in 
Aristotle  sect,  4,prob.  19.)  as  Galba,  Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable  Csesar 
amongst  the  rest.  •*  Urbani,  servate  uxores,  mcechum  calvum  adducimus ; 
besides,  this  bald  Ceesar,  saith  Cureo  in  Sueton,  was  omnium  mulierum  vir ; 
he  made  love  to  Eunoe  queen  of  Mauritania,  to  Cleopatra,  to  Posihumia  wife 
to  Sei-gius  Sulpitius,  to  Lollia  wife  to  Gabinius,  to  Tertulla  of  Crassus,  and 
to  Mutia  Pompeys  wife ;  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides.  And  well  he 
might,  for  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  reade,  he  had  a  licence  to  lye  with  whom 
he  list.  Inter  alios  honores  Cccsari  decretos  (as  Sueton.  cap.  52.  de  JuUo, 
and  Dion /i6.  44.  relate)  ^m^  illi  datum,  cum  quibuscunque  J'ceminis  se  jun- 
gendi.  Every  private  history  will  yeeld  such  variety  of  instances ;  otherwise 
good,  wise,  discreet  men,  vertuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this,  Pri- 
amus  had  fifty  sons,  but  seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.  ^  Philippus  bonus 
left  fourteen  bastards.  Laurence  Medices,  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,  but, 
saith  ^  Machiavel,  |5rodigiously  lascivious.  None  so  valiant  as  Castruccius 
Castrucanus,  but  as  the  said  author  hath  it,  *none  so  incontinent  as  he  was. 
And  'tis  not  only  predominant  in  grandies,  this  fault ;  but  if  you  will  take  a 
great  mans  testimony,  'tis  familiar  with  every  base  souldier  in  France,  (and 
elsewhere  I  think)  This  vice  (saith  '^mine  author)  is  so  common  with  us  in 
France,  that  he  is  of  no  accompt,  a  meer  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a 
souldier,  that  is  not  a  notorious  whoremaster.  In  Italy,  he  is  not  a  gentleman, 

'  Lucian.  torn.  4.  *  Plutarch.  *  Cap.  5.  8.  J  Seneca.  «  Lib.  2.  cap  23.  •  Petronius  Catal. 
^  Sueton.  *  Poulus  Heuler  y'ltk  ejus.  *>  Lib.  8.  Flor.  hist.  Dux  omnium  optimus  et  sapientissimus,  sed 
in  re  venerea  prodigiosus.  •  Vita  Castruccii.  Idem  uxores  maritis  aballenavit.  'Sesellius  lib.  2.  de 

repub.  GaUorum.  lu  nunc  apud  inflm9s  obtinult  hoc  viUum,  ut  nulUus  fere  pretii  sit,  et  ignavus  miles, 
qui  non  in  scorlatione  maxime  excellat,  et  adnlterio.  Digitized  by  V^J OOQ IC 
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that  besides  his  wife  hath  not  a  courtisan  and  a  mistress.  'Tis  no  marvail 
then,  if  poore  women  in  such  cases  be  jealous,  when  they  shall  see  themselves 
manifestly  neglected,  contemned,  loathed,  unkindly  used:  their  disloyal  hus- 
bands to  entertain  otliers  in  their  rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies  to  their 
feces;  other  mens  wives  to  wear  their  jewels:  how  shall  a  poore  woman  in 
such  a  case  moderate  her  passions  ?  ^  Quis  tibi  nuncy  Dido,  cernenti  talia 
sensus  ?  How  on  the  other  side  shall  a  poore  man  contain  himself  from  this 
feral  maladie,  when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signes  of  his  wives  inconstancy? 
when  as,  like  Milos  wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  yong  man  she  sees;  or  as  **  Mar- 

tials  Sola, deserto  sequitur  Clitum  marito.      Though  her  husband  be 

proper  and  tall,  faire  and  lovely  to  behold,  able  to  give  contentment  to  any 
one  woman,  yet  she  will  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  Juvenals  Iberina  to  an 
hair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye,  as  one  man.  If  a  yong  gallant  come 
by  chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk,  that  can  wear  his  cloaths  well 
in  fashion,  with  a  locke,  ginghng  spur,  a  feather,  that  can  cringe,  and  withal 
complement,  court  a  gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon  him,  0  what  a  lovely 
proper  man  he  was,  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly  man,  a  demi- 
god, how  sweetly  he  carried  himselfe,  with  how  comely  a  grace,  sic  oculos^  sic 
ille  manus,  sic  oraferehat,  how  neatly  he  did  wear  his  cloaths !  *  Quam  sese 
{deferens,  quam  for  ti  pectore  et  annis !  how  bravely  did  he  discourse,  ride, 
sing  and  dance,  &c.  and  then  she  begins  to  loath  her  husband,  repugnans  os- 
culatur,  to  hate  him  and  his  filthie  beard,  his  goatbh  complexion,  as  Doris  said 
of  Polyphemus,  J  Totus  qui  saniem,  totus  ut  hircus  olet,  he  is  a  rammy  ful- 
some fellow,  a  goblin  faced  fellow,  he  smels,  he  stinkes,  Et  cepas  simul  al- 

liumque  ructat si  quando  ad  thalamum,  Sfc.  how  hke  a  dizard,  a  foole, 

an  asse  he  looks,  how  like  a  clowne  he  behaves  himselfe  !  ^  she  will  not  come 
neer  him  by  her  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Venus  did  her  fuliginous 
Vulcan,  at  last.  Nee  Deus  hunc  mensd,  Dea  nee  dignata  cubili  est.  So  did 
Lucretia  a  lady  ofSenes,  after  she  had  but  seen  Eurialus,  in  Eurialum  tolafe- 
rebaiur,  domum  reversa,  Sfc.  she  would  not  hold  her  eys  off  him  in  his  presence. 
— *  Tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore,  and  in  his  absence  could  think  of  none 
but  him,  odit  virum,  she  loathed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him. 

■  Et  oo^Jngalbi  negUgens  tori,  riro  I         All  wainst  the  Uwes  of  matrimony, 

Pnesente,  acerbo  naiueat  fasUdio.  |         She  did  abhor  her  huabanda  phlsnomy, 

and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweet-heart  again.  Now  when  the  good 
man  shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  to  be  so  free,  and  familiar  with 
every  gallant,  her  immodesty  and  wantonness  (as  °  Camerarius  notes)  it  must 
needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  her  self  be- 
yond her  meanes  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary  visi- 
tations, staies  out  so  long,  with  such  and  such  companions,  so  frequently  goes 
to  playes,  masks,  feasts,  and  all  publique  meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  ° 
gestures,  free  speeches,  and  withal  shew  some  distast  of  her  own  husband ;  how 
can  he  chusc,  though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be  suspitious,  and  in- 
stantly jealous  ?  ^  Socraticas  tandem  faciei  transcendere  metas;  More  espe- 
cially, when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and  slye  tricks,  which  to 
comute  their  husbands  they  commonly  use,  {dum  ludis,  ludos  hcec  te  facit) 
they  pretend  love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before  all  men 
living,  saints  in  shew,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemple,  they  will  not  so  much 
as  look  upon  another  man,  in  his  presence ; ''  so  cnast,  so  religious,  and  so 
devout,  they  cannot  endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  an  harlot,  out  upon 
her !  and  in  their  outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss 
their  husband,  and  hang  about  his  neck,  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband)  and 

KVlrf.  JEn.  4.         ^  Epir.  9.  Ub.  4.        iVirg.4.  JEn.        iSectindus  syl.        ^  ^neu  Sllvlus.        >Virg.  4. 
Mn,  ■  S.  Gneco  simonidli.  "  Cont.  2.  ca.  SB.  oper.  siibcis.    Molierls  Uberius  et  fiimiliarius 

commonicantis  cum  omnlboa  Ucentla  et  immodestia  slniatri  sermonis  et  soBplcionis  materiam  riro  pnebet. 
•Vocea  libers,  ocnlorum  colloquia,  contrecutlonea  parum  rerecundie,  raotus  ImmodJci,^  Jhx^i^ir^ui. 
r  Chaloner.       ^  What  is  here  said.  Is  not  prejudicial  to  honest  women.  O 
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with  a  composed  countenance,  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home, 
or  if  he  go  from  home ;  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick 
and  swoune,  (like  Jocundos  wife  in  ''  Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart) 
and  yet  arrant,  &c.  they  care  not  for  him, 


Aye  me,  the  thought  (quoth  she)  makes  me  lo  fjraid, 
Tnat  scarse  the  breath  abideth  in  my  brest ; 
Peace,  my  tweet  love  and  wife,  Jocundo  said, 
And  weeps  as  fkst,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c. 
All  this  might  not  asswage  the  womans  pain : 
Need  must  I  dye  before  you  come  again. 
Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I  can  derlse  j 


The  dolefbl  dayes  and  nights  I  shall  sustain. 

From  meat  my  mouth,  Arom  sleep  will  keep  mhw 

eys,  &c. 
That  Tery  night  that  went  before  the  morrow. 
That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart, 
Jocundos  wife  was  sick,  and  swoun'd  for  sorrow 
Amid  his  armea,  so  heavy  was  her  heart. 


And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming  back 
in  all  haste,  for  a  Jewell  he  had  forgot, 

His  chast  and  yoke-fellow  he  found,  |         Tet  by  his  tux  was  easily  detected : 

Yok't  with  a  knave,  all  honesty  neglected }  A  beggars  brat  bred  by  him  ftom  his  cradle, 

Th'  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound,  |         And  now  was  riding  on  his  masters  saddle. 

Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  »Platina  describes  their  customes, 
kiss  their  husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  see  hanging  on  the  gallowes  ;  and 
swear  they  love  him  dearer  then  their  own  lives,  whose  soule  they  would  not 
ransomefor  their  little  dogs; 

simllis  si  permutatio  detur, 

Morte  Tiri  cnpiunt  anlmam  serrare  catelle. 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  such  a 
*  church,  to  hear  such  a  good  man,  by  all  meanes,  an  excellent  man,  when 
'tis  for  no  other  intent  (as  he  follows  it)  then  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe 
what  fashions  are  in  use,  to  meet  some  pander,  batvde,  monke,  frier,  or  to 
entise  some  good  fellow.  For  they  perswade  themselves,  as  "Nevisanus  shews, 
that  it  is  neither  sin  or  shame  to  lye  with  a  lord  or  a  parish  priest  if  he  be  a 
proper  man :  ''and  though  she  kneele  often,  and  pray  devoutly  ,^  tis  {smth  Pla- 
tina)  not  for  her  husbands  welfare,  or  childrens  good,  or  any  friend,  but  for 
her  sweet'hearts  return,  her  panders  health.  If  her  husband  would  have  her 
go,  she  fains  her  self  sick,  "^et  simulat  subito  condoluisse  caput :  her  head  akes, 
and  she  cannot  stir :  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  is  for  him  in  all 
seasons,  at  all  houres  of  the  night.  *  In  the  kingdome  of  Malabar,  and  about 
Goa  in  the  East-Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile,  that  with  a  certain  drink  they 
give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  ^  they  will  make  them  sleep  for 
twenty  foure  houres,  or  so  intoxicate  them,  that  they  can  remember  naug let  of 
that  they  saw  done,  or  heard,  and  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore  themagain, 
and  so  make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  fares.  Some  are  ill  disposed  at 
all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wjp-y  to  some  few,  at  such  and  such 
seasons;  as  Augusta,  Liyi2L,non  nisi  plena  navi  vectorem  tollebat.  But  as  he  said, 

«  No  pen  could  write,  no  tongue  attain  to  tell. 
By  force  of  eloquence,  or  help  of  art. 
Of  womens  treacheries  the  hundredth  part. 

Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty ;  men  and  women  give  just  occasions  in 
this  humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yeeld  matter  of  suspition  :  but  most 
part  of  the  chief  causes  proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  circum- 
stances, though  the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  Tlie  un- 
discreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  (et  e  contra  of  some  light  woman) 
by  his  often  frequenting  of  an  house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a 
breach,  and  by  his  over  famiharity,  if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour 
him  quite  out.  If  he  be  poor,  basely  born,  saith  Benedetto  Varchi,  and  other- 

*  Lib.  28.  sc.  13.  *  Dial.  amor.  Pendet  fallax  et  blanda  circa  oscula  mariU,  quem  in  cruce,  si  Berl 

posset,  dcosculari  velit.  Illius  vitam  coriorem  esse  8U&  jur^urando  affinnat ;  quem  certe  non  redimeret 
animA  catelU  si  posset.  *  Adeunt  templum  ut  rem  divinam  audiant,  ut  ipste  simulant,  sed  vel  ut  mona- 

ciium  fratrem,  vol  adulterum  Ungn&,  ocnliB,  ad  Ubidinem  provocent.  *  Lib.  4.  num.  81.  Ip«e  sibi  persua- 
dent,  quod  adulterium  cum  principe  vel  cum  preesule,  non  est  pudor,  nee  peccatum.  *  Deum  rogat,  non 
pro  salute  mariti,  fiUi,  cognati  vota  suaclpit,  sed  pro  reditu  moechi  si  abest,  pro  valetudliie  lenonis  si 
tegrotct.  "  Tibullus.  *  Gotardus  Artus  descript.  Indios  Orient.  Lincboften.  t  Gardus  ab  Horto  hist, 
lib.  2.  cap.  24.    Daturam  herbara  vocat  et  describit.    Tam  proclives  sunt  ad  venerem  muUeres,  ut  riros 


inebrient  per  24  horas,  liqnore  quodam,  ut  nihil  videant,  recordentur,  at  dormUutj^^U^^^^4^  pedum 
i  restituunt,  &c.       "Ariosto,  lib.  28.  st.  75.  ^  O 
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wise  unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  lesse;  but  if  a  proper  man,  such  as 
was  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus  in  Italy,  well  de- 
scended, commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  the  more,  and  watcheth 
his  doings.  *  Theodosius  the  emperour,  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a  golden  apple 
when  he  was  a  suiter  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  yong  gal- 
lant in  the  court,  of  her  especiall  acquaintance.  The  emperour  espying  this 
apple  in  his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  then  was,  his  wives  dishonesty, 
banished  him  the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany 
her  any  more.  **  A  rich  merchant  had  a  faire  wife;  according  to  his  custome, 
he  went  to  travell ;  in  his  absence  a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife ;  she  denied 
him ;  yet  he  dyin^  a  little  after,  gave  her  a  legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her. 
At  his  return,  her  jealous  husband,  because  she  haa  got  more  by  land  than  he 
had  done  at  sea,  turned  her  away  upon  suspition. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and 
importunity  shall  concurre,  what  will  they  not  effect  ? 

Faire  opportunitie  can  ^n  the  coyest  she  that  Is, 

So  wisely  he  takes  time,  as  bee'U  be  sore  he  will  not  miss : 

Then  he  that  lores  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempers  toyes  with  art. 

Brings  lore  that  swimmeth  In  her  eys,  to  dive  into  her  heart. 

As  at  playes,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to 
dance,  another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third  tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinu- 
ates with  a  pleasing  complement,  a  sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an 
amphibological  speech,  as  that  merry  companion  in  the  *  satyrist  did  to  his 
Glycerium,  adsidens  et  interiorem  palmam  amahiliter  concutiens, 

Quod  mens  hortus  habet,  somas  Impune  licebit. 
Si  dederis  nobis  qnod  tuns  hortus  habet, 

with  many  such,  &c.  and  then  as  he  saith, 

*  She  may  no  while  in  chastity  abide, 
That  is  assaid  on  every  side. 

For  after  a  great  feast,  •  Vino  scppe  suum  nescit  arnica  virum,  Noah  (saith 
^Hierome)  shewed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness,  which  for  six  hundred 
yeers  he  had  covered  in  soberness.     Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink. 

as  Cyneras  with  Myrrha,  « quid  enim  Venus  ehria  curat  ?     The  most 

continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they 
that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and  dare  not  offend,  confirmed  by  ^  others, 
grow  impudent,  and  confident,  and  get  an  ill  habit, 

'Alia  qucstOs  gratA  matrimonium  comimpit, 
Alia  peccans  multaa  yult  morbi  habere  sodas. 

Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inne,  neer  some  stewes, 
neer  monkes,  friers,  Nevisanus  addes,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solliciters, 
idle  persons  that  frequent  their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspition. 
Martial  of  old  enveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease  to  go  to  the 
bath;  for  so,  many  times, 

relicto 

Coi^Juge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helena. 

^neas  Silvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes  courts,  because  there  be  tot 
Jbrmosi  juvenes  qui  promittunt ;  so  many  brave  suiters  to  tempt,  &c.  ^  If 
you  leave  her  in  such  a  place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  you  like 
not ;  either  they  come  to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them.  ^  Kommannus  makes 
a  doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious  countrey ,  Virginis  illibata  censeatur  ne  castifas 
ltd  quam  frequenter  accedant  scholares  ?  And  Baldus,  the  lawyer,  scoffes  on, 
quum  scholaris,  inquit,  loquitur  cum  puelld,  non  prasumitur  ei  dicere,  pater 
noster ;  when  a  scholler  talkes  with  a  maid,  or  another  mans  wife  in  private, 
it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a  pater  noster.     Or  if  I  shall  see  a  monke  or  frier 

■LipslasPoUt.  ^  Seneca  lib.  2.  controv.  8.  «Bodicher.  Sat.  'Chaucer.  •TibuUus.  ^pist. 
S6.  ad  Oceanum.  Ad  unius  horse  ebrietatem  nudat  fejnora,  quee  per  sexcentes  annos  sobrietate  contexerat. 
(Jut.  Sat.  18.  ^  Nihil  audent  primo,  post  ab  aliis  confirmatse,  andaces  et  confidentes  sunt,  ubi  semel  ve- 
recundiae  limites  transierint.  'Euripides.  J De  ndacr.  curlalium.  Aut  alinm  cum  e&  invenies,  aut  Isse 
aUumreperies.       k  Cap.  18.  de  Vlrg.  rx^^i.^ 
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climbeup  by  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgins  or  widdowes  chaimber  window, 
I  shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  her 
confession.  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousie,  which  are  intended  or 
remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary.  ^ 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symp tomes  of  Jealousie  ;  feare,  sorrow,  suspition,  strange 
actions,  gestures,  outrages,  locking-up,  oatkes,  trials,  lawes,  S^c, 
Of  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those 
bitter  potions  which  this  Love- Melancholy  affords,\his  bastard  jealouaie  is  the 
greatest,  as  appears  by  those  prodigious  symptomes  which  it  hath,  and  that  it 
produceth.    For  besides  feare  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy, 
anxiety  of  minde,  suspition,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meager- 
ness,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  like,  these  men  are  farther  yet  raisaffected, 
and  in  an  higher  strain.     Tis  a  more  vehement  passion,  a  more  furious  per- 
turbation, a  bitter  pain,  afire,  a  pernicious  curiosity,  a  gall  corrupting  the  hony 
of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are  more  then  ordinarily  dis- 
quieted, they  lose  bonum  pads,  as  '  Chrysostome  observes ;  and  though  they  be 
rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omnium  sunt,  they 
are  most  miserable ;  they  are  more  then  ordinarily  discontent,  more  sad,  nihil 
tristius,  more  then  ordinarily  suspitious.    Jealousie,  saith  ^  Vives,  begets  un- 
quietness  in  the  minde,  night  and  day  :  he  hunts  after  every  word  he  hears, 
every  whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other 
matters)  wUh  a  most  injust  calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets  every  thing 
is  said  or  done,  most  opt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue  ;  he  pryes  into  every  cor- 
ner, follows  close,  observes  to  an  hair.     Tis  proper  to  jealousie  so  to  do. 

Pale  hag,  inferaall  fiiry,  pleasures  smart. 
Envies  observer,  pryelng  In  every  part. 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning,  rolling  of  eys, 
menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt,  precipitate,  half-turns.  He 
will  sometimes  sigh,  weep,  sob  for  anger,  Nempe  suos  imbres  etiam  ista  toni- 
truafundunt,  swear  and  bely,  slander  any  man,  cursa,  threaten,  braule,  scold, 
fight ;  and  sometimes  again  flatter,  and  speak  faire,  ask  forgiveness,  kisse  and 
coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  folly,  vow,  protest  and  swear  he  will  never  do 
so  again ;  and  then  eflsoons,  impatient  as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about  him 
like  a  mad  man,  thump  her  sides,  drag  her  about,  perchance,  drive  her  out  of 
doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced  forthwith,  she  is  a  whore,  &c.  by 
and  by,  with  all  submiss  complement  in  treat  her  faire,  and  bring  her  in  again ; 
he  loves  her  dearly  ;  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kinde  and  loving  wife ;  he  will  not 
change,  not  leave  her  for  a  kingdome ;  so  he  continues  off  and  on,  as  the  toy 
takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brauling,  fretting;  unquiet  he 
is ;  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sisters,  fa- 
ther and  mother,  neerest  and  dearest  friends.     He  thinks  with  those  Italians, 

Ch\  non  tocca  parentado, 
Tocca  mai  e  rado. 

And  through  feare,  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incredible  and  im- 
possible to  be  effected.  As  an  hearn  when  she  fishes,  still  pryeing  on  all 
sides ;  or  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse,  his  eye  is  never  off  hers ;  he  glotes  on  him, 
on  her,  accurately  observing  on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she 
saith,  doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the 
same,  still  enquiring,  mandring,  gazing,  listning,  affrighted  with  every  small 
object;  why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pitty  him,  commend  him?  why  did 

■Horn.  :iS.  in  c.  17.  Gen.  Etsi  magnis  affluunt  divitiis,  &c.  ">3.  de  AnimA.  Omnes  voces,  auras,  omnea 

susurros  eaptat  zelotypiis,  et  amplidcat  apud  se  cum  iniquissimH  de  singulis  calumnia.  Maxime  suspiciosi. 
et  ad  pcjora  credendum  procllves. 
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she  drink  twice  to  such  a  man  ?  why  did  she  offer  to  kisse,  to  dance  ?  &c.  a 
whore,  a  whore,  an  arrant  whore.     All  this  he  confesseth  in  the  poet, 


Each  thing  aSHghts  me,  I  do  feare. 

Ah  pardon  me  my  feare : 
I  doubt  a  man  is  hid  within 

The  cloathef  that  then  doat  wear. 


"  Omnia  me  terrent»  timidus  sum,  ignosce  tlmori, 
Et  miser  in  tunic&  suspicor  esse  vlrum. 
Me  Itedit  si  multa  tibi  dabit  oscula  mater, 
Me  soror,  et  cum  qu&  dormit  arnica  simul. 

Is't  not  a  man  in  womans  apparel  ?  is  not  some  body  in  that  great  chest,  or 
behinde  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of  those  barrels?  May  not  a  man 
steal  in  at  the  window  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney, 
have  a  false  key,  or  get  in  when  he  is  asleep  ?  If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the 
winde  blow,  a  casement  clatter,  that's  the  villaine,  there  he  is.  By  his  good 
will,  no  man  shall  see  her,  salute  her,  speak  with  her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of 
his  sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her  needs.  ^Non  ita  bovem  Argus,  Sfc,  Argus 
did  not  so  keep  his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus 
the  comming-in  of  hell,  as  he  keepes  his  wife.  If  a  dear  friend  or  neer  kinsman 
come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will  never  let  him  be  out  of  his 
own  sight  and  company,  lest  perad venture,  &c.  If  the  necessity  of  his  busi- 
ness be  such,  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  or  com- 
mit her  with  a  deale  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to  some  trusty  friends, 
him  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee.  One  servant  is  set  in  his  absence 
to  watch  another,  and  all  to  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve, 
though  his  business  be  very  urgent,  he  will,  when  he  is  halfeway,  come  back 
again  in  all  post  hast,  rise  from  supper,  or  at  midnight,  and  be  gone,  and 
sometimes  leave  his  business  undone,  and  as  a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in 
some  disguised  habit.  Though  there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspi- 
tion,  she  live  in  such  a  place,  where  Messalina  her  self  could  not  be  dishonest 
if  she  would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  in  a  bawdy  house, 
some  princes  court,  or  in  a  common  inne,  where  all  comers  might  have  free 
accesse.  He  cals  her  on  a  sudden,  all  to  naught;  she  is  a  strumpet,  a  light 
huswife,  a  bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  No  perswasion,  no  protestation  can  divert 
this  passion,  nothing  can  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him  satisfaction.  It  is 
most  strange  to  report  what  outragious  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been 
committed  in  this  kinde ;  by  women  especially,  that  will  run  after  their  hus- 
bands into  all  places  and  companies,  as  p  Jovianus  Pontanus  wife  did  by  him, 
follow  hun  whithersoever  he  went,  it  matters  not,  or  upon  what  business, 
raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragoedy,  miscalling,  cursmg,  swearing,  and  mis- 
trusting every  one  she  sees.  Gomesius,  in  his  third  book  of  the  life  and  deeds 
of  Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  archbishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a  strange  story  of 
that  mcredible  jealousie  of  Joane  queen  of  Spain,  wife  to  king  Philip,  mother 
of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the  5^,  emperours.  When  her  husband  Philip, 
either  for  that  he  was  tyred  with  his  wives  jealousie,  or  had  some  great  busi- 
ness, went  into  the  low-countries,  she  was  so  impatient  and  melancholy  upon  his 
departure,  that  she  would  scarce  eat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man  ; 
and  though  she  were  with  child,  the  season  of  the  yeer  very  bad,  the  winde 
against  her,  in  ail  haste  she  would  to  sea  after  him.  Neither  Isabella,  her 
queen  mother,  the  archbishop,  or  any  other  friend  could  perswade  her  to  the 
contrary,  but  she  would  after  him.  When  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low- 
countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by  her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  her 
self,  ^but  in  a  rage,  ran  upon  a  yellow-hair  d  wench,  with  whom  she  sus- 
pected her  husband  to  be  nought,  cut  off  her  hair,  did  beat  her  blacks  and 
blew,  and  so  dragged  her  about.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women,  in  such 
cases,  to  scrat  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of  such  as  they  suspect ;  as  Henry  the 
seconds  importune  Juno  did  by  Rosamond  at  Woodstock  :  for  she  complains 
in  a  modeme  *"  poet,  she  scarse  spake, 

•  Propertius.         « JEneas  Silv.         p  Ant.  Dial.         i  Rabie  conceptA,  ccsariem  abrasit,  puellieque  minu 
blUter  insultans,  fodem  vibicibus  fcedavit.        '  Daniel.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ IC 
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Bat  flies  with  eager  Airy  to  my  fue,  I  So  fell  the  on  me  in  outragloBs  wIm, 

Offering  me  moet  unwomanly  disgrace.  I  As  could  disdain  and  jcalonaie  devise. 

Look  how  a  tigrcsse,  &c.  | 

Or  if  it  be  so,  they  dare  not,  or  cannot  execute  any  such  tyrannical  injustice, 
they  will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear  them  deadly  hatred  and  malice,  as 
» Tacitus  observes ;  the  hatred  of  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against 
such  as  she  suspects. 

t  Nulla  tIs  flammn,  tumidique  TentI  I  Windes,  we^wns,  flames  make  not  sodi  hnrty 

Tanta,  nee  tell  metoenda  torti,  •     I  burly, 

Quanta  cum  coi\)ux  riduata  tasdls  j  As  raving  women  turn  all  topaie  tonry. 

Ardetetodlt.  j 

So  did  Agrippina  by  Lollia,  and  Calphumia  in  the  dayes  of  Claudius.  But 
women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases,  the  rage  of  men  b  more  eminent, 
and  frequently  put  in  practice.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those  jealous  hus- 
bands tyrannize  over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain ,  Italy, Turkic,  Africke, 
Asia,  and  generally  overall  iho^hoi countiies,^ mulieres vestra  terra  vestroy 
arate  sicut  vuHis.  Mahomet,  in  his  Alcoran,  gives  this  power  to  men  :  Your 
wives  are  as  your  land,  till  them,  use  them,  intreat  them  faire  or  fowl,  as  you 
will  yourselves.  ^  Mecastor,  lege  durd  vivunt  muUeres.  They  lock  them  stil 
in  their  houses,  which  are  as  so  many  prisons  to  them ;  will  suffer  nobody  to 

come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be  seen  abroad  : nee  campos  Uceat  lus- 

trare  patentes.  They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  if  they  be  great 
persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  among  the 
Turkes,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mongors,  and  kings  of  China. 
Infantes  masculos  castrant  innumeros  ut  regi  serviant,  saith  ^  Riccius ;  they 
geld  innumerable  infants  to  this  purpose.  The  king  of 'China  maintains  1 0000 
eunuchs  in  his  family,  to  keep  his  wives.  The  Xeriffes  of  Barbary  keep  their 
curtisans  in  such  strict  manner,that  if  any  man  come  but  in  sight  of  them,  he  dies 
for  it ;  and  if  they  chance  to  see  a  man,  though  from  their  windowes,  and  do  not 
instantly  crie  out, they  must  be  put  to  death.  The  Turkes  have,  I  know  not  how 
many,  black  defbrmed  eunuchs  (for  the  white  serve  for  other  ministeries)  to 
this  purpose  sent  commonly  from  .^ypt,  deprived  in  their  childhood  of  all  their 
privities ;  and  brought  up  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople,  to  keep  their  wives, 
which  are  so  penn^  up,  they  may  not  confer  with  any  living  man,  or  converse 
with  yonger  woman,  have  a  cucumber  or  carret  sent  in  to  them  for  their  diet, 
but  sliced,  for  feare,  &c.  and  so  live,  and  are  left  alone  to  their  unchast  thoughts, 
all  the  dayes  of  their  lives.  The  vulgar  sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come 
abroad,  which  is  very  seldome,  to  visit  one. another,  or  to  go  to  their  bathes, are  so 
covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them,  as  the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lecticd  aut 
selld  tectdlvectte ;  so  ^  Dion  and  Seneca  record,  velat€e  tota  incedunt ;  'which 
Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates  of  the  Parthians,  lib.  5.  cap.  24.  which,  with 
Andreas  Tiraquellus  his  commentator,  I  rather  think  should  be  understood  of 
Persians.  I  have  not  yet  said  all.  They  do  not  onely  lock  them  up,  sed  et 
pudendis  seras  adhibent.  Hear  what  Bembus  relates,  lib.  6.  of  his  Venetian 
History,  of  those  inhabitants  that  dwell  about  Quiloa  in  Africke.  Lusitani,  in- 
quit,  quorundam  civitates  adierunt,  qui  natis  statim  fceminis  naturam  con- 
suunt,  quoad  urims  exitus  ne  impediatur, casque  quum  aduleverint  sic  consutas 
in  matrimonium  collocant,  ut  sponsiprima  cura  sit  conglutinatas  puellce  oras 
ferro  inter scindere.  In  some  parts  of  Greece  at  this  day,  hke  those  old  Jewes, 
they  will  not  beleeve  their  wives  are  honest,  nisi  pannum  menstruatum  pnm4 
node  videant.  Our  countryman  *  Sands,  in  his  peregrination,  saith,  it  is 
severely  observed  in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante ;  and  Leo  Afer  in  (his  time,  at  Fez 
in  Africke,  non  credunt  virginem  esse,  nisi  videant  sanguineam  mappam; 

•  Annal.  lib.  12.  Prindpis  mulieria  selotype  est  In  aliaa  muUerea  quae  snspectas  liabet,  odium  insepani- 
bile.  » Seneca  In  MedeA.  "Akonncap.Borls,  InterpreteRlcardopraMl.  tJ.ConAitationis.  *Plaatas. 
»  Kxpedit.  iu  Sinas  1.  3.  c.  9.  *  Decem  eunuchorum  millia  numerantur  in  rvsift  fomilifi,  qui  serrant 

uxores  ejus.  y  Lib.  &7.  ep.  81.  ■  Semotaa  a  viria  servant  in  interioribus,  ab  eorum  conspectu  In- 

munes.         -Lib.  1.  fol.  7.  ^,g,^,^^^  by  i^OOglC 
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si  turn,  ad  parentes  pudore  rejicitur.  Those  sheets  are  publiquely  shewed 
by  their  paients,  and  kept  as  a  signe  of  incorrupt  rirginity.  The  Jewes  of 
old,  examined  tlieir  maids  ex  tenui  membrandy  called  hymen,  which  Lau- 
rentius  in  his  Anatomy,  Columbus,  lib.  12,  cap,  16.  Capivaccius,  lib,  4.  cap,  1 1 . 
de  uteri  affectibuSy  Vincent.  Alsarus  Genuensis^ucen^  med,  cent,  4.  Hierony- 
mus  Mercurialis  consult,  Ambros.  Pareus,  Julius  Ceesar  Claudinus  Respons.  4. 
as  that  also  de  ^rupturd  venarum  ut  sanguis  fluat,  copiously  confute :  'tis  no 
sufficient  trial,  they  contend.  And  yel  others  again  defend  it.  Gasper 
Bartholinus  Institut,  Anat,  lib,  1.  cap,  31.  Pineeus  of  Paris,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus de  secret,  mulier.  cap,  9.  et  10.  8fC,  and  think  they  speak  too  much  in 
fevour  of  women.  ^  Ludovicus  Boncialus,  lib.  2.  cap,  2.  muliebr,  naturalem 
illam  uteri  labiorum  constrictionemy  in  qud  mrginitatem  consistere  volunty 
astringentibus  medicinis  Jieri  posse  vendicat ;  et  si  deflorate  sinty  astutm 
^  mulieres  {inquit)  nos  fallunt  in  his.  Idem  Alsarius  Crucius,  Genuensis 
iisdem  fere  verbis.  Idem  Avicenna  lib,  3.  Fen,  20.  tract,  1 .  cap,  47.  •  Rhasis 
Co7itinent.  lib.  24.  Rodericus  a  Castro  de  nat.  mul,  lib,  1.  cap,  3.  An  old 
bawdy  nurse,  in  ^Aristaenetus,  (like  that  Spanish  Ceelestina,  ^  qu<B  quinque 
mille  virgines  fecit  muliereSy  totidemgue  mulieres  arte  sud  virgines)  when  a 
faire  maid  of  her  acquaintance  wept  and  made  her  moane  to  her,  how  she 
had  been  deflowred,  and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it  would  be 
perceived,  comfortably  replyed,  Noli  vereri,  ftlia,  S^c,  Fear  noty  daughtery 
ril  teach  thee  a  trick  to  kelp  it,  Sed  kac  extra  callem.  To  what  end  are 
all  those  astrologicall  questions,  an  sit  virgOy  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  mulier? 
and  such  strange  absurd  trials  in  Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  lib.  2. 
cap.  21,  in  Wecker.  lib.  5,  de  secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them 
pisse,  and  confess  I  know  not  what,  in  their  sleep.  Some  jealous  brain  was 
the  fi  rst|  founder  of  them.  And  to  what  passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws 
against  jealousie.  Num.  5.  14.  Adulterers,  Deut.  cap,  22.  v.  22.  amongst 
the  Hebrewes ?  amongst  the  Egyptians  (reade  ^  Bohemus  /.  I.  c,  5,  de  mor, 
gen.  of  the  Cathaginians,  cap.  6.  of  Turkes,  lib.  2.  cap.  11.)  amongst 
the  Athenians  of  old  ?  Italians  at  this  day,  wherein  they  are  to  be  severely 
punished,  cut  in  peeces,  burned,  vivi-comburio,  buried  alive,  with  severall 
expui^ations,  &c.  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptomes  of  incredible  iealousie  ? 
We  may  say  the  same  of  those  vestall  virgins  that  fetched  water  m  a  sieve, 
as  Tatia  did  in  Rome,  anno  ab  urb.  conditd  800.  before  the  senators ;  and 
•j^milia,  virgo  innocens,  that  ran  over  hot  irons ;  as  Emma,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessors mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a  spectator ;  with  the  hke.  We 
reade  in  Nicephonis,  that  Cunegunda,  the  wife  of  Henricus  Bavarus,  empe- 
rour,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimulata  adulterii  per  ignitos  vomeres  illasa 
transiit ;  trod  upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm.  Such  another  story 
we  finde  in  Regmo,  lib.  2.  in  Aventinus  and  Sigonius,  of  Charles  the  tliird 
and  his  wife  Richarda,  An.  887.  that  was  so  purged  with  hot  irons.  Pausa- 
nias  sailh,  that  he  was  once  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Dianas 
temple ;  a  maid,  without  any  harm  at  all,  walked  upon  burning  coales.  Pius 
secund.  in  his  description  of  Europe,  c.  46.  relates  as  much  ;  that  it  was  com- 
monly practised  at  Dianas  temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coales, 
to  try  tbeir  honesties.  Plinius,  Solinus,  and  many  writers  make  mention  of 
J  Feronias  temple ;  and  Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  lib,  3.  of  Memnons  statue, 
which  were  used  to  this  purpose.  Tatius  lib.  6.  of  Pan  his  cave,  (much  like 
old  St.  Wilfrides  needle  in  Yorkshire)  wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids,  ^'whe- 

^  Disraptiones  hymenis  uepe  fiunt  a  proprUs  digttU  vel  ab  allii  Inatnimentls.  <  Idem  Rhaala  Arab. 

Cont.  «i  Ita  claoss  pharraacls  nt  o<«  ponunt  coltam  exercere.  *  Qui  et  pharmacam  pnascribit 

docetqae.  'Epitt.  6.  Mercero  Inter.  f  Barthins.  Ludai  illl  temeratum  padiciUn  florem  mentltia 

machiolfl  pro  integro  yendere.    Ego  docebo  te,  qut  mulier  ante  nnptiaa  tponso  te  probes  virgioera.       ^  Qui 
moUervm  viol&Met,  vlrlUa  exsecabant,  et  mUle  vlrgaa  dabant.  >  Dion.  HaUc.  J  Virldl  gaudena 

Feronia  luco.  Virg.  ^  Ismene  waa  ao  tried  by  Dianaa  well,  in  wbich  maids  did  snrimme,  uncbast  mq^ 

drowned.    EnsUthlos  lib.  8. 
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ther  they  were  honest.  When  Leucippe  went  in,  suavissimus  exaudiri  sonus 
ccepit.  Austin,  de  civ.  Dei,  lib.  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  examples,  aU 
which  Lavater  de  spectr.  part.  1.  cap.  19.  contends  to  be  done  by  the  illusion 
of  divels ;  though  Thomas  quasi.  S.de  poteniid,  Sfc.  ascribe  it  to  good  aagels. 
Some,  saith  *  Austin,  compell  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest;  as  if  perjury 
were  a  lesser  sin  then  adultery.  "» Some  consult  oracles,  as  Pheerus  that 
blinde  king  of  iEgypt.  Others  reward,  as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do.  If 
a  woman  were  contented  with  one  man,  corond  pudicitioe  donabatur,  she  had 
a  crown  of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith 
Alexander  Gaguinus,  cap.  5.  descript.  Muscavice^the  Muscovites,  if  they  sus- 
pect their  wives,  will  beat  them  till  they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  avaOe, 
like  those  wilde  Irish,  be  divorced  at  tlieir  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on 
the  heads,  as  the  old  °  Gaules  have  done  in  former  ages.  Of  this  tyranny  of 
jealousie  reade  more  in  Parthenius  Erot.  cap.  10.  Camerarius  cap.  53.  hor. 
subcis.  et  cent.  2.  cap.  34,  Ceelias  Epistles;  Tho.  Chaloner  de  repub.  Ang. 
lib,  9.  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staffe  1.  Feelix  Platerug  observat.  lib.  1.  8fc. 

MEMB.  111. 

Prognostickes  of  Jealousie ;  despair,  madness,  to  make  away 
themselves  and  others. 
Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  relieved , 
**  proceed  from  stispition  to  hatred*  from  hatred  to  frenzie,  madness,  injur  ie^ 
murder  and  despair. 

p  A  plague  by  whoM  most  damnable  effect,  I        By  which  a  man  to  madnesa  necr  is  bnnight» 

Dhren  in  deep  despair  to  dye  have  sought,  |         As  well  with  canslesse,  as  with  just  suspect. 

In  their  madness,  many  times,  saith  ^  Vives,  they  make  away  themselves  and 
others.  Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  cal  it,  fcecundam  et  multiplicem  perni- 
ciem,  fontem  cladium  et  seminarium  delictorum ;  a  fruitfull  mischiefe,  the 
seminary  of  offences,  and  fountain  of  murders.  Tragical  examples  are  too 
common  in  this  kinde,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages;  as  of  '^Cephalus  and 
Procris,  *Ph8erus  of  ^gypt,  Tereus,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.  'Alexander 
Pheerus  was  murdered  of  his  wife,  ob  pellicatits  suspicionem,  Tully  saith.  An- 
toninus Verus  was  so  made  away  by  Lucilla ;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.  Hercules  poysoned  by  Deianira;  "  Ceecinna 
murdered  by  Vespasian  ;  Justina  a  Roman  lady  by  her  husband.  ^  Araetris, 
Xerxes  wife,  because  she  found  her  husbands  cloake  in  Masista  his  house,  cut 
off  Masista  his  wives  paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs;  flead  her  besides,  and 
cut  off  her  eares,  lips,  tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artaynta  her  daughter. 
Our  late  writers  are  ftill  of  such  outrages.  *  Paulus  -^milius,  in  his  history 
of  France,  hath  a  tragicall  story  of  Chilpericus  the  first  his  death,  made  away 
by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.  In  a  jealous  humour,  he  came  from  hunting,  and 
stole  behinde  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and  combing  her  head  in  the  sun, 
gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wand,  which  she  mistaking  for  her  lovei\ 
said,  Ah  Landre,  a  good  knight  should  strike  before,  and  not  behinde:  but 
when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his  presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to 
make  him  away.     Hierome  Osorius,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of 

'  Contra  mendac.  ad  confess.  21.  cap.  ■  Fhsrus  iEgypti  rex  captua  oculis  per  decennium,  oraculum 

consulultde  uzoris  pudiciti&.    Herod.  Euterp.  "  Caesar,  lib.  6.  de  bello  Gall.  Vitn  necisoue  in  uxores 

babuerant  potestatem.  <*  Animi  dolores  et  xelotypia»  si  diutins  persererent,  dementes  readunt.  Acad, 

comment,  in  par.  art.  Galenl.  p  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staff.  6.  1 3.  de  anim/L,  c.  3.  de  zelotyp.  Transit  in 

rabiem  et  odinm,  et  sibl  et  aliis  vlolentas  saspe  manus  i^jiciunt.  '  Hyginus  cap.  189.  Ovid.  Kc.  •  Phc> 
rus  iEgypti  rex  de  cscitate  oraculum  consulens,  visum  ei  redditumm  accepit,  si  oculos  abluisset  lotio  mu. 
lleris  quic  aliorum  virorum  esset  expers;  uxoris  urinara  expertus  nihil  profiecit,  et  aliarum  fhistra;  eas 
omnes  (e&  exceptA  per  quam  curatus  fult)  unum  in  locum  coactaa  concremavit.  Herod.  Euterp.  *  Offic. 

lib.  2.  *  Aurelius  Victor.  *  Herod,  lib.  9.  In  Calliope.  Af  aaistse  uxorem  excamificat,  mammillas  prs. 
scindit,  easque  canlbus  abjicit,  61ice  nares  praescidit,  lahra,  linguam,  Xcc.  *  Lib.  1 .  Dum  formic  curandse 

intenta  capiilum  in  sole  pectit,  a  marito  per  lusum  leviter  percussa  furtim  superveniente  virgft.  Risu  su- 
borto,  mi  Landrice,  dixit,  frontem  vir  fortis  petet,  Mc.  Marito  conspecto  attoniu,  cu|n^JL^»Mco  mox  in 
ejus  mortem  conspirat,  et  statim  inter  venanaum  efficlt.  y  '^^^  by  Vj l^wg  iV, 
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Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  to  this  effect  hath  a  tragical  narration,  of  one  Fer- 
dinandus  Chalderia,  that  \¥ounded  Gotherinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at 
Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  *  and  cut  off  one  of  his  leys,  for  that  he  looked^  as  . 
he  thought,  too  familiarly  upon  his  wife ;  which  was  afterwards  a  cause  of 
many  quarrels,  and  much  bloudshed.  Guianerius,  cap.  36.  de  (egritud,  matr, 
speakes  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seeing  his  childe  new  born,  included  in 
a  kell,  thought  sure  a  ^  Franciscan,  that  used  to  come  to  his  house,  was  the 
father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friers  coule;  and  thereupon  threatned  the  frier 
to  kill  him,  Fulgosus,  of  a  woman  in  Narbone,  that  cut  off  her  husbands 
privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought  he  plaid  false  with  her.  The  story 
of 'Jonuses  Bassa  and  faire  Manto  his  wife,  is  well  known  to  such  as  have 
read  the  Turkish  history;  and  that  of  Joane  of  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  my 
former  section.  Her  jealousie,  saith  Gomesius,  was  cause  of  both  their  deaths. 
King  Phihp  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as  *  Martian  his  physician  gave  it  out ; 
and  she,  for  her  part,  after  a  melancholy  discontented  life,  mispent  in  lurking 
holes,  and  corners,  ma4e  an  end  of  her  miseries,  Faelix  Plater  in  the  first 
booke  of  his  observations,  hath  many  such  instances ;  of  a  physician,  of  his 
acquaintance,  ^  that  was  first  mad  through  jealousie,  and  afterwards  des- 
perate. Of  a  merchant  ^  that  killed  his  wife  in  the  same  humour,  and  after 
precipitated  himself  Of  a  doctor  of  law  that  cut  off  his  mans  nose.  Of  a 
painters  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was  mother  of  nine  children,  and  had 
been  27  yeers  married,  yet  afterwards  jealous,  and  so  impatient,  that  she  be- 
came desperate,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  her  own  house,  for  feare 
her  husband  should  poyson  her.  Tis  a  common  signe  this;  for  when  once 
tlie  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagination  misaffected,  it  will  vary  itself  in 
divers  forms ;  and  many  such  absurd  symptomes  will  accompany  even  mad- 
ness it  self.  Sckenkius  observat.  lib,  4.  cap,  de  uter,  hath  an  example  of  a 
jealous  woman,  that  by  this  meanes  had  many  fits  of  the  mother :  and  in  his 
first  book,  of  some  that  through  jealousie,  ran  mad ;  of  a  baker  that  gelded 
himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  &c.     Such  examples  are  too  common. 

MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Cure  of  Jealousie.  By  avoiding  occasions ;  not  to  be  idle.  By 
good  counsell.     To  contemn  it ;  not  to  watch  or  lock  them  up :  to  dis- 
semble it,  Sfc, 
As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady  may  be  cured  or 

no ;  they  think  'tis  like  the  **  gout,  or  Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call  Wal- 

lones,  those  hired  souldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can 

never  be  got  out. 

Qal  thnet  at  saa  sit,  ne  quis  sibl  subtrahat  illam, 
lUe  MachaooiA  vbc  ope  salTus  erlt. 


«  This  is  that  cruel  woond  against  whose  smart. 
No  liquors  force  prevailes,  or  any  plaister. 
No  skiU  of  Btarres,  no  depth  of  magiclc  art. 
Devised  by  that  great  cleric  Zoroaster ; 


A  wound  that  so  infects  the  soule  and  heart. 
As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doth  master ; 
A  wound  whose  pange  and  torment  is  so  durable, 
As  it  may  rightly  called  be  incurable. 


Yet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say  again,  it  may  be 
cured,  or  mitigated  at  least,  by  some  conti-ary  passion,  good  counsell  and  per- 
swasion,  if  it  be  withstood  in  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those 
ancients  hold,  ^  the  nailes  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long.  No  better 
meanes  to  resist  or  repell  it,  then  by  avoiding  idleness ;  to  be  stil  seriously  bu- 

>  Qui  Ooie  uxorem  habens,  Gothcrlnnm,  principem  quendam  Tirum,  quod  uxorl  sute  oculos  a4jecls8ct, 
Ingenti  vulnere  deformarit  in  fade,  et  tibiam  alMcidit,  unde  mutuse  ceedes.  y  Eo  quod  infons  natus 

involutus  esset  panniculo,  credebat  eum  filium  fhttris  Francisci,  &c.  ■  Knowles.  •  Zelotypia  regime 
regis  mortem  acceleravit  paulo  post,  ut  Martlanus  medlcus  mihi  retulit.  Ilia  autem  atrd  bile  inde  exagitata, 
In  latebras  se  sulxlucens,  prae  e^ritudlne  animi  reliquum  tempus  consumpsit.  >>  A  zelotypid  redactus 

ad  Insanlam  et  desperationem.  •  Uxorem  intcremil,  inde  desperabundus,  ex  alto  se prffcipitavit.  ^Tol- 
lere  nodosam  nescit  medlcina  podagram.  *  Ariosto  lib.  '6\.  staff,  b.  'Vcteres  mature  suadent  un- 

gues amoris  esse  radendos,  priusquam  producant  se  nimSs. 
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sied  about  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive  out  those  vaine  tears,  foolish  fan- 
tasies and  irksome  suspitions  out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  perswaded  by  his 


judicious  friends,  to  give  eare  to  their  good  counsell  and  advice,  and  wisely  to 
consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself,  his  friends,  dishonours  his  children, 
disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his  shame,  and  as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  mise- 
ry, divulgeth,  macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others :  what  an  argument  of 
weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how  ridiculous,  how 
bruti^  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious ;  how  harebraine  a  disease,  mad  and 
furious.     For  as  «  Hierome  well  hath  it,  odium  suifadt^  et  ipse  navissime  siln 
odio  estf  others  hate  him,  and  at  last  he  hates  himself  for  it.     If  he  vrill  but 
hear  them  speake,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.      ^  Joane,  queen  of  Spain,  of 
whom  I  have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  ayr,  was  sent  to 
Compiutum,  or  Alcaaa  de  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of 
» Toledo  then  lived,  that  by  his  good  counsell  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she 
might  be  eased.     *  For  a  disease  of  the  soule,  if  concealed,  tortures  and  over- 
turnes  it,  and  by  no  physicke  can  sooner  be  removed  then  by  a  discreet  mans 
comfortable  speeches,    I  will  not  here  insert  any  consolatory  sentences  to  this 
purpose,  or  forestall  any  mans  invention,  but  leave  it  to  every  one  to  dilate 
and  amphfie,  as  he  shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgement.     Let  him  advise  with 
Siracides  cap.  9.  1.    Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosome ;  reade  that 
comfortable  and  pithy  speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius  in  the  author  himself, 
as  it  is  recorded  by  Gomesius;  consult  with  Chaloner,  lib  9.  de  repub,  Anglor, 
or  Ceelia  in  her  epistles,  &c.  Onely  this  I  will  adde,  that  if  it  be  considered  anght, 
which  causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  whether  with  or  with- 
out cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought  not  so  haniously  to  be  taken  ;  'tis  no  such  real 
or  capital  matter,  that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wounde.     Tis  a  blow  that 
hurts  not,  an  insensible  smait,  grounded  many  times  upon  false  suspition  alone, 
and  so  fostered  by  a  sinister  conceit.     If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and 
macerates  himself  without  a  cause ;  or  put  case,  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a 
cuckold,  it  cannot  be  helped,  the  more  he  stirres  in  it,  the  more  he  aggravates 
his  own  misery.     How  much  better  were  it,  in  such  a  case,  to  dissemble  or 
contemne  it !  why  should  that  be  feared  which  cannot  be  redressed  ?  multce 
tandem  deposuerunt  (saith  J  Vives)  quumflectimaritos  non posse  vident,  many 
women  when  thev  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  pacified ;  and  shall  men 
be  more  jealous  then  women  ?  Tis  some  comfort  in  such  a  case  to  have  compa- 
nions. Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris  :  Who  can  say  he  is  free  ?  Who 
can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  praterito,  or  secure  himself  defuturo  ?  If 
it  were  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard ;  but  being  as  it  is,  almost  a  common  calamity, 
'tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.     If  a  man  have  a  locke,  which  every  mans 
key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  owne,  why  should  he  think  to  keep  it  private  to  him- 
self? In  some  countries  they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nobiles  quidem,  saith  ^  Leo 
Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africke  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there's  not  a  noble  man 
that  marries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chast  wife;  'tis  so  common;  as  the  moone  gives 
horns  once  a  moneth  to  the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands,  at  least.  And  'tis 
most  part  true,  which  that  ^  Caledonian  lady,  (wife  of  Argetocoxus,  a  British 
prince)  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty.  We  Bnttaines 
are  naught  at  leasttoith  some  few  choycemen  of  better  sort, but  you  Romans  lye 
with  every  base  knave;  you  are  a  company  of  common  whores,  Severus  the  em- 
perour,in  histime,  madelawes  forthe  restraint  of  this  vice ;  and  as"Dion  Nicaeusre- 
latesin  his  life,  triamilliamoechorum, three  thousand  cuckold  makers,  or  natures 

s  In  Jovianom.  ^  Cromesias  Ub.  3.  de  reb.  gestte  Ximenii.  '  Urit  enlm  pnccordia  egritudo  animi 

compressa,  et  in  angutlas  adducta  mentem  subvertlt,  nee  alio  medicamine  fadlius  eiigitur,  qoam  curdati 
bonainla  sennone.  J  3.  de  animft.  ^  Lib.  3.  '  Argetocoxi  Caledonil  reguli  uxor,  JnUse  AagiuHe, 

cum  h)8am  morderet  quod  inhoneste  Tenaretor,  respondet :  Noa  cum  optimis  viria  consuetadinem  habe> 
mnsfvoa  Romanaa  autem  occulte  pasaim  homines  conatuprant.  ■  Leges  de  mcechis  fedt,  ex  dvibua 

plures  in  jus  rocatl.  ^,g,^,^^^  by  LaOOglC 
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monetam  adult erantes^  as  Philo  cals  them,  false  coyners  and  clippers  of  natures 
mony,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at  once.  And  yet,  Nonomncm  molitor 
qu(B  Jiuit  undam  videt;  the  miller  sees  not  all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill : 
no  doubt  but  as  in  our  dayes,  these  were  of  the  commonalty ;  all  the  great  ones 
were  not  so  much  as  called  in  question  for  it.  **  Martials  epigram,  I  suppose, 
might  have  been  generally  applied  in  those  licentious  times.  Omnia  solus  habes, 
dfc,  thy  goods,  lands,  mony,  wits,  are  thine  owne,  Uxorem  sed  kabes,  Candide 
cumpopulo;  but  neighbour  Candidus  your  wife  is  common.  Husband  and 
cuckold  in  that  age,  it  seems  were  reciprocal  termes ;  the  emperours  themselves 
did  wear  Actseons  badge ;  how  many  Ceesars  might  I  reckon  up  together,  and 
what  a  catalogue  of  comuted  kings  and  princes  in  every  story !  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  Philippus  of  Greece,  PtolomsBus  of  -ffigypt,  Lucullus,  Caesar, 
Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius,  Antoninus,  &c.  that  wore  fair  plumes 
of  bulls  feathers  in  their  crests.  The  bravest  souldiers  and  most  heroical 
spirits  could  not  avoid  it.  They  have  been  active  and  passive  in  this  business ; 
they  have  either  given  or  taken  homes.  ®  King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one 
of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour  was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred, 
one  of  his  round-table  knights :  and  Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba  his  faire 
wife,  as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an  arrant  honest  woman.  Parcerem  libenter 
(saith  Pmine  author)  heroinarum  IcBsa:  mqfestati,  si  non  histories  Veritas 
aurem  vellicaret^  I  could  willingly  winke  at  a  &ire  ladies  faults,  but  that  I  am 
bound,  by  the  lawes  of  history,  to  tell  the  truth.  Against  his  will,  God  knows, 
did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  repeat  it.  I  speak  not  of  our  times  jJl  this  while ; 
we  have  good,  honest,  vertuous  men  and  women,  whom  fame,  zeale,  feare  of 
God,  religion  and  superstition  containes :  and  yet  for  all  that,  we  have  too  many 
*  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives ;  many  good  women  abused  by 
dissolute  husbands,  in  some  places;  and  such  persons  you  may  as  soon  enjoyn 
to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves  honest.  What  shall  a  man 
do  now  in  such  a  case  ?  What  remedy  is  to  be  had  ?  how  shall  he  be  eased  ? 
By  suing  a  divorce  ?  that  is  hard  to  be  effected  :  si  non  caste,  tamen  caute, 
they  carry  the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be  as  common  as  simony,  as 
clear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  mans  face,  yet  it  cannot  be  evidently 
proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in  the  fact:  they  will  have  a  knave  Gallus  to 
watch ;  or,  with  that  Koman  ^  Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  and  sure, 

Ne  M  cadurds  desUtutam  fitscili, 
Nudam  Cnleno  concumbentem  ridemt. 

She  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband ,  be  he  never  so  wary.  Much  better 
then  to  put  it  up :  the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  owne 
shame :  make  a  vertue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world  takes 
notice  of  it,  *tis  in  every  mans  mouth :  let  them  talke  their  pleasure,  of  whom 
speak  they  not  in  this  sense  ?  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  are  thus 
censured,  all.  There  is  no  remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  'tis  his  owne 
fault,  and  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain,  'tis  quid  pro  quo,  she  is  bad,  he  is 
worse.*"  Bethinke  thy  selfe,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for  some  of  thy 
neighbours  ?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy  wife,  which  thou  wilt  not 
performe  thy  self?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  bull;  *why  art  thou  so  incensed 
if  she  tread  awry  ? 


*Be  it  that  some  woman  break  chast  wedlocka 


And  leavea  her  husband  and  becomes  onchatt 
Yet  commonly  it  is  not  without  cause. 
She  sees  her  man  in  sin  her  ^oods  to  waste, 


She  feels  that  he  his  love  from  her  withdrawes, 
And  hath  on  some*  perhaps*  less  worthy  placet. 
Who  strikes  with  sword,  the  scabbard  them  may 

strike, 
And  sure,  lore  craveth  love,  like  asketh  like. 


Ea  semper  studebit,  saith  "  Nevisanus,  pares  reddere  vices,  she  will  quit  it  it* 

■  L.  3.  Epiff.  36.  •  Asser.  Arthuri.  Parcerem  libenter  heroinarum  kesa;  majestatl,  si  non  hlstoriffi  Veri- 
tas aurem  velllcaret.  Leland,  p  Lelands  assert.  Arthuri.  ^  Epigram.  '  Cogita  an  sic  allis  tu  un- 
quam  feceris ;  an  hoc  Ubi  nunc  fieri  dignum  sit  ?  severus  alils,  indulgens  tibi,  cur  ab  uxore  exigis  quod  non 
ipse  pnetas  ?  Plutar.  •  VagA  labidine  cum  ipse  quovis  rapiaris,  cur,  si  vel  modicum  aberret  ipsa,  iusanis ? 
« Ariosto  II.  28.  staffe  80.       ••  Sylva  nupt.  1.  4.  num.  72. 
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she  can.  And  therefore  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  cap.  9.  1.  teach  her  not 
an  evill  lesson  against  thy  self,  which  as  Jansenius,  Lyranu^,  on  this  text, 
and  Carthusianus  interpret,  is  no  otherwise  to  bee  understood,  then  that  she  do 
thee  not  a  mischief.  I  do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee ;  but  if  both  be  naught, 
mend  thy  self  first ;  for  as  the  old  saying  is,  a  good  husband  makes  a  good  wife. 
Yea,  but  thou  repliest,  Tis  not  the  Uke  reason  betwixt  man  and  woman , 
through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may  not  endure  it ;  "^sit  amaru- 
Unta,  sit  imperiosa,  prodiga,  Sfc.  let  her  scolde,  brawle,  and  spend,  I  care  not, 
modo  sit  casta,  so  she  be  honest,  I  could  easily  bear  it ;  but  this  I  cannot,  I 
may  not,  I  will  not;  my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched,  as 
the  diverbe  is,  Non  patitur  tactum  fama,  fides ^  oculos,  I  say  the  same  of 
my  wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this,  I  acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to 
be  true,  nullius  honijucunda  possessio  sine  socio ^  there  is  no  sweet  content  in 
the  possession  of  any  good  Uiing  without  a  companion,  this  only  excepted, 
I  say,  This.  And  why  this  ?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much  abhorrest,  it 
may  be  for  thy  progenies  good ;  ^  better  be  any  mans  son  then  thine,  to  be 
begot  of  base  Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean  Mcevius,  the  town  swineheards,  a 
shepheards  son  :  and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules,  hath  any  two  fathers ;  for 
thou  thy  self  hast,  peradventure,  more  diseases  then  an  horse,  more  infirmities 
of  body  and  minde,  a  cankerd  soule,  crabbed  conditfons,  make  the  worst  of 
it,  as  it  is  vulnus  insanabile^  sic  vulnus  insensibile,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is 
insensible.  But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so  ?  '  res  agit  ille  tuas  ?  doth  he  so  indeed  ? 
It  may  be,  thou  art  over  suspitious,  and  without  a  cause  as  some  are :  if  it 
be  octimestris  partus y  bom  at  eight  moneths,  or  like  him,  and  him,  they  fondly 
suspecte  he  got  it;  if  she  speake  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such  men, 
then  presently  she  is  naugnt  with  them :  such  is  thy  weakness.  Whereas 
charity,  or  a  well-disposed  minde,  would  interpret  all  unto  the  best.  S*. 
Francis,  by  chance,  seeing  a  frier  familiarly  kissing  another  mans  wife,  was 
so  far  from  misconceiving  it,  that  he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked 
God  there  was  so  much  charity  left :  but  they,  on  the  other  side,  will  ascribe 
nothing  to  naturall  causes,  indulge  nothing  to  familiarity,  mutual  society, 
friendship  :  but  out  of  a  sinister  suspition,  presently  locke  them  close,  watch 
them,  thinking  by  those  meanes  to  prevent  all  such  inconveniences,  that's  the 
way  to  help  it ;  whereas  by  such  tricks  they  doe  aggravate  the  mischiefe.  Tis 
but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which  will  away. 

7  Nec  ctiBtodiri  d  relit  uUa  potest ;  I      None  can  be  kept  resisting  for  her  part ; 

Nee  mentem  senrare  notes,  Ucet  omnia  serves ;        1     Though  body  be  Icept  close,  within  her  heart 
Omnibus  excluais,  Intus  adulter  erit.  |     Adroutry  lurks,  t'  exclude  it  there's  no  art. 

Ar^us  with  an  hundred  eys  cannot  keep  her,  et  hunc  unus  scBpe  fefellit  Amor, 
as  m  'Ariosto. 

If  all  our  hearts  were  eys,  yet  sure,  they  said. 
We  husbands  of  our  wives  should  be  betray'd. 

Hierome  holds,  uxor  impudica  servari  non  potest ^  pudica  non  debet ;  infida 
custos  castitatis  est  necessitas,  to  what  end  is  all  your  custody  ?  A  dishonest 
woman  cannot  be  kept ;  an  honest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept ;  necessity  is 
a  keeper  not  to  be  trusted.  Difficile  custoditur,  quod  plures  amant;  that 
which  many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  ■Salisburiensis  thinks.  I  am  of 
iEneasSilvius  minde.  ^Those  jealous  Italians  do  very  ill  to  locke  up  their  wives ; 
for  women  are  of  such  a  disposition,  they  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denyed 
most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have  free  liberty  to  trespass.  It  is  in  vain  to 
locke  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest;  et  tyrannicum  imperium,  as  our  great  master 
Aristotle  cals  it,  too  tyrannical  a  taske,  most  unfit.    For  when  she  perceives  her 

"  Lemnius  lib.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult,  nat.  roir.  "  Optimum  bene  nascl.         *  Mart.  i  Orid.  amor, 

lib.  3.  eleg.  4.         «  Lib.  4.  st.  72.         •  Policrat.  lib.  a  c.  1 1 .  De  amor.  »•  Eurial.  et  Lucret.  Qui  uxores 

occUidunt,  meo  Judicio  minus  utiliter  faciunt;  sunt  enim  eo  Ingenio  mulieres,  ut  id  potissimum  cupiant, 
quod  maxirae  denegatur.  Si  liberos  habent  habenas,  minus  delinquunt ;  frustra  senim  adhibes,  si  non  sit 
Bfont**  casta. 
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husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  Hberius  peccat,  saith  <=  Nevisanus.  **  Toxica 
zelotypo  dedit  uxor  mcecJia  marito,  she  is  exasperated,  seeks,  by  all  meanes, 
to  vindicate  her  self,  and  will  therefore  ofifend,  because  she  is  unjustly  sus- 
pected. The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  owne  wills,  give  them 
free  Uberty,  without  any  keeping. 

In  Tain  oar  Mends  from  this  do  us  dehort, 
For  iMauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort. 

If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamia  to  Protesilaus,  Penelope  to 
her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honour,  good  name,  credit;  Penelope  con- 
jux  semper  Ulyssis  ero.  And  as  Phocias  wife  in  •  Plutarch,  called  her  husband 
her  wealth,  treasure,  world,  joye,  delight,  orbe  and  spheare,  she  will  hers. 
The  vow  she  made  unto  her  good  man ;  love,  vertue,  religion,  zeale,  are  better 
keepers  then  all  those  locks,  eunucbes,  prisons ;  she  will  not  be  moved. 


'At  mlhi  vel  tellns  optem  prlns  ima  dehiscat, 
Ant  pater  omnipotens  adlg^  me  falmine  ad  um- 
bras, 
Pallentes  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  proAindam, 
Ante  pudor*  quam  te  violem,  aut  tua  Jura  resol- 
Tam. 


First  I  desire  the  earth  to  swallow  mee, 

Before  I  rlolate  mine  honesty ; 

Or  thunder  fVom  above  drive  me  to  hell. 

With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  night  to  dwell. 


She  is  resolv'd  with  Dido  to  be  chast ;  though  her  husband  be  false,  she  will 
be  true :  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Anthony ; 

s  These  wab  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight,     I     And  testlfie  that  I  will  do  thee  right. 

Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee,  I'll  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thou  shame 

I  mee. 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyres,  she  will  not  be  tempted. 
In  the  time  of  Valence  the  emperour,  saith  ^  S*.  Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a 
consul  of  Antioch,  offered  an  hundred  pound  of  gold  to  a  faire  yong  wife,  and 
besides  to  set  her  husband  free,  who  was  then  sub  gravissimd  custodid,  'a 
dark  prisoner,  pro  unius  noctis  concubitu  :  but  the  chast  matron  would  not 
accept  of  it.  >  When  one  commended  Theanas  fine  arme  to  his  fellows,  she 
took  him  up  short.  Sir,  *tis  not  common ;  she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  hus- 
band. J  Bilia  had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunke,  so  that 
nobody  could  abide  it  abroad,  comming  home  one  day,  he  reprehended  his 
wife,  because  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it :  she  vowed  unto  him  she  woulde  have 
told  him,  but  that  she  thought  every  mans  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his. 
^  Tigranes  and  Armena  his  lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  king  Cyrus ;  when 
they  came  home,  Tigranes  asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what 
she  did  especially  commend  in  him  ?  she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him.  When 
he  reply ed  tigain,  what  then  she  did  observe,  whom  looked  she  on  ?  She 
made  answer.  Her  husband,  that  said  he  would  dye  for  her  sake.  Such  are 
the  properties  and  conditions  of  good  women  :  and  if  she  be  well  given,  she 
will  so  carry  her  self;  if  otherwise  she  be  naught,  use  all  the  meanes  thou 
canst,  she  will  be  naught.  Non  deest  animus  sed  corruptor,  she  hath  so  many 
lyes,  excuses,  as  an  hare  hath  meshes,  tricks,  panders,  bawdes,  shifts  to  de- 
ceive, 'tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her  up,  or  to  reclaime  her  by  hard  usage. 
Faire  meanes,  peradventure,  may  do  somewhat.  *  Obsequio  vinces  aptius 
ipse  tuo.  Men  and  women  are  both  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalfe,  sooner 
won,  and  better  pacified.  Dud  volunt,  non  cogi :  though  she  be  as  arrant  a 
scolde  as  Xantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as  clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustfuU  as 
Messalina,  by  such  meanes  (if  at  all)  she  may  be  reformed.  Many  patient 
"Grizels  by  their  obsequiousness  in  this  kinde,  have  reclaimed  their  husbands 
from  their  wandring  lusts.  In  Nova  Francia  and  Turkic  (as  Leah,  Rachel, 
and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob)  they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their 

e  Qnando  cognoscunt  maritos  hoc  advertere.  *  Ausonius.  *  Opes  suas,  roundum  suum,  thesaurum 
scum,  &c.  '  VIrg.  ^n.  *  Daniel.  ^  1  de  serm.  d.  in  monte  ros.  16.  >0  quam  fonnosus  lacertus 
hie,  qnidam  Inquit  ad  squales  conversus ;  at  Ilia,  Publicus,  ioquit,  non  est.  i  Biiia  Dlnutum  virum  aenem 
habuit  et  spiritum  fcetldum  habentem,  quem  quum  quldam  exprobrdsset,  9cc.  ^  Numquid  tibi,  Armena, 
T^granen,  videbatur  esse  pulrher  ?  et  ilium,  inquit,  ledepol.  Sec.  Xenoph.  Cyrupeed.  1.  3.  '  Ovid.  ■  Read 
Petrarchs  tale  of  patient  Grixel  in  Chaucer. 
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husbands  beds.  Livia  seconded  the  lustful!  appetites  of  Augustus :  Stratonice 
wife  to  king  Seleucus  did  not  only  bring  Electra,  a  faire  maid,  to  her  good- 
mans  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children  begot  on  her,  as  careful  as  if  they  had 
been  her  owne.  Tertius  ^mihus  wife,  Cornelias  mother,  perceiving  her  hus- 
bands intemperance,  rem  dissimulavit,  made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would 
take  no  notice  of  it.  A  new  married  man,  when  a  pickthank  friend  of  his, 
to  curry  favour,  had  shewn  him  his  wife  famiUar  in  private  with  a  yong  gallant, 
courting  and  dallying,  &c.  Tush,  said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst ;  I  dare  trust 
my  wife,  though  I  dare  not  trust  him.  The  best  remedy  then  is  by  faire 
meancs ;  if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  dissemble  it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it  off  with 
a  jest.  Hear  Guexerras  advice  in  this  case,  vel  joco  excipies,  vel  silentio 
eludes ;  for  if  you  take  exceptions  at  every  thing  your  wife  doth,  Solomons 
wisdome,  Hercules  valour.  Homers  learning,  Socrates  patience,  Arg^s  vigilancy 
will  not  serve  tume.  Therefore  minus  malum,  ^  a  less  mischief,  Nevisanus 
holds,  dissimularCy  to  be  **  cunarum  emptor,  a  buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb 
is,  then  to  be  too  solicitous,  p  A  good  fellow,  when  kis  wife  was  brought  to 
bed  before  her  time,  bought  halfe  a  dozen  of  cradles  before  hand  for  so  many 
children,  as  if  his  wife  should  continue  to  bear  children  at  every  two  moneths, 
*J  Pertinax  the  emperour,  when  one  told  him  a  fidler  was  too  familiar  with  his 
empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it.  And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was 
upbraided  with  his  wifes  dishonesty,  cum  tot  victor  regnorum  ac  populorum, 
essety  Sfc.  a  conquerour  of  kingdomes  could  not  tame  his  wife,  (for  she  thrust 
him  out  at  doores)  he  made  a  jest  of  it.  Sapientes  portant  comua  in  pectore, 
s(ulti  infronte,  saith  Nevisanus;  wise  men  beare  their  homes  in  their  hearts, 
fooles  on  their  foreheads.  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  was  at  deadly  feud 
with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  in  so  much  that  Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he 
was  to  take  to  Delphos, '  set  a  company  of  souldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his 
passage ;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they  supposed,  left  him  stoned  to 
death.  The  newes  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly  to  Pergamus :  Attalus, 
Eumenes  brother  proclaimed  himself  king  forthwith,  took  possession  of  the 
crown*,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.  But  by  and  by,  when  contrary 
newes  was  brought,  that  king  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now  comming  to  the 
citie,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a  private  man  went  to  meet  liim, 
and  congratulate  his  retume.  Eumenes  though  he  knew  all  particulars  passed, 
yet  dissembling  the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brotlier,  and  took  his  wife 
mto  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or  done. 
Jocundo  in  Ariosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed  with  a  knave,  both  asleep,  went  his 
wayes,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them  for 
it.  ■  An  honest  fellow,  finding  in  like  sort,  his  wife  had  plaid  false  at  tables, 
and  bom  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he  had  not  been 
his  very  friend,  he  would  have  killed  him.  Another  hearing  one  had  done 
that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a 
rage  with  his  sword  drawne,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his 
charge ;  the  offender,  hotly  pui*sued,  confessed  it  was  true ;  with  which  con- 
fession he  was  satisfied,  and  so  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denyed  it,  he 
would  not  have  put  it  up.  How  much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  then  to 
macerate  himself,  impatiently  to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Amoldus 
Tilius  did  in  the  court  of  Tholouse,  against  Martin  Guerre  his  fellow  souldier, 
for  that  he  counterfeited  his  habit,  and  was  too  familiar  with  his  wife)  so  to 
divulge  his  own  shame,  and  to  remaine  for  ever  a  cuckold  on  record  ?     How 

■  Sil.  nup.  lib.  4.  num.  80.      •  Erasmus.      p  Qunm  accepisset  uxorem  peperisse  secundo  anupUis  mense, 
cnnas  qtiinas  vel  senas  commit,  ut  si  forte  uxor  slngnlis  bimensibus  pareret.  <i  Julius  Capitol.  vlt4  ejus. 

Quum  palam  cithartedus  uxorem  diligeret,  minime  cnriosus  Ailt.  '  Disposuit  armatos  qui  Ipsum  interfi- 

cerent :  hi  protenus  mandatom  exequentea,  &c.  Ille  et  rex  declaratur,  et  Stratooicem,  ouk  fratri  nupserat, 
uxorem  dudt ;  sed  postquam  audivit  Aratrem  vivere,  &c.  Attalum  comiter  accepit,  pnstinamque  uxorem 
comDltrxus,  maipio  honore  spud  se  habult.       •  Sir  John  Harringtons  notes  in  28..b(rakoC^iQ8to. 
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much  better  be  Cornelius  Tacitus,  then  Publius  Comutus,  to  contemne  in  such 
cases,  or  take  no  notice  of  it?  Melius  sic  errare,  quam  zelotypia  curis,  saith 
Erasmus,  se  conficere,  better  be  a  wittall  and  put  it  up,  then  to  trouble  himself 
to  no  purpose.  And  though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormirey  be  an  asse,  as  he  is 
an  oxe,  yet  to  winjc  at  it  as  many  do,  is  not  amisse  at  some  times,  in  some  cases, 
to  some  parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or  some  great  mans  sake,  his  land- 
lord, patron,  bene&ctor,  (as  Calbas  the  Roman  saith  *  Plutarch  did  by  Meece- 
nas,  and  Phall^us  of  Ar^s  did  by  king  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office 
on  that  condition,  he  might  lye  with  his  wife)  and  so  to  let  it  passe : 

— ■pd  roe  haud  p<Biiltet 
Scilicet  bonl  dlmldium  diridere  cum  Jove. 

it  never  troubles  me,  said  Amphitrio,  to  be  coniuted  by  Jupiter ;  let  it  not 
molest  thee  then ;  be  friends  with  her. 

^  Tq  cum  Alcmeni  oxoie  antiquam  In  gratiam 

let  it,  I  say,  make  no  breach  of  love  betwixt  you.  Howsoever,  the  best  waye  is, 
to  contemne  it ;  which  ^  Henry  the  second,  king  of  France,  advised  a  courtier 
of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  complaining  of  her  unchastness,  to  reject  it,  and 
comfort  [himself;  for  he  that  suspects  his  wifes  incontinencie,  and  fears  the 
popes  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  houre,  or  sleep  a  quiet  night :  no  remedy 
but  patience.  When  all  is  done,  according  to  that  counsell  of  *  Nevisanus, 
si  vitium  uxoris  corrigi  non  potest,  ferendum  est :  if  it  may  not* be  helped, 
it  must  be  endured.  Date  veiiiam  et  sustinete  tacitiy  'tis  Sophocles  advice, 
keep  it  to  thy  self;  and  which  Chrysostome  calls  palastram philosophia:,  et 
domesticum  gymnasium^  a  school  of  philosophic,  put  it  up.  There  is  no  other 
cure,  but  time  to  wear  it  out,  injuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio,  as  if  they  had 
drunk  a  draught  of  Lethe  in  Trophonius  den.  To  conclude,  age  will  bereave 
her  of  it,  dies  dolorem  minuit,  time  and  patience  must  end  it. 

7  The  minda  affecUona  patience  will  appease 
\  It  panriona  kills,  and  nealetb  each  tusease. 

SuBSSCT.  n. — By  prevention  before,  or  after  marriage :  Platos  communitie ; 
marry  a  curtisan ;  philters ;  stewes ;  to  marry  one  equal  in  yeers,  for- 
tunes, of  a  good  family,  education,  good  place,  to  use  them  well,  Sfc, 
Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  I  have  sufficiently 
treated ;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining,  by  way  of  prevention,  pre- 
cautions, or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good. 
Plato,  in  his  commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischiefe,  behke,  would  have  all 
things  common,  wives  and  children  all  as  one :  and  which  Csesar  in  his  com- 
mentaries observed  of  those  old  Britaines,  that  first  inhabited  Uiis  land ;  they 
had  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted  to  such  a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used 
by  so  many  men :  not  one  to  one,  as  with  us ;  or  foure,  five  or  six  to  one,  as 
in  Turkic.  The  »  Nicholaites,  a  sect  that  sprung,  saith  Austin,  from*  Nicholas 
the  deacon,  would  have  women  indifferent;  and  the  cause  of  this  filthie  sect, 
was  Nicholas  the  deacons  jealousie,  for  which,  when  he  was  condemned,  to 
purge  himself  of  his  offence,  he  broched  this  heresie,  that  it  was  lawful  to  lye 
with  one  anothers  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lye  with  his.  Like  to  those 
•  anabaptists  in  Munster,  that  would  consort  with  other  mens  wives  as  the 
spirit  moved  them.  Or  as  ^  Mahomet,  the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs 
use  women  as  he  list  himself,  to  beget  prophets ;  205  their  Alcoran  saith, 
were  in  love  with  him,  and  *=he  as  able  as  fortie  men.  Amongst  the  old 
Carthaginians,  as  <*  Bohemus  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  countrey 
lay  with  the  bride  the  first  night,  and  once  in  a  year  they  went  promiscuously 

<Amator.  DIaL  " Plaotns seen.  ult.  Amphit.  ^Idem.  'T.Daniel  co^Jurat.  French.  /Lib.  4. 
num.  80.  tR-T.  >Ub.deheres.  Quum  de  «elo  culparetnr,  purgandi  se  causA  pennialsse  fertur.  nt 
eA  qui  rellet  uteretor :  quod  ^  fkctum  in  sectam  tnrpissinuun  veraum  est,  quA  placet  usus  Indiflerena 
fteniinanun.  »Sleiden.  Com.  ^Alcoran.  •  Alcoran  edit. a  Blbllandro.  *I>e  mor.  gent.llb.  1.  cap.6. 
Nuptnr»  regl  devirg^nanda  ezhibentur.  ^^^i,^ 
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together.     MunBter  Cottnog,  lib,  3.  cap.  497.  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this 
brutish  custome  (injustly)  to  one  Picardus  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new 
sect  of  Adamites,  to  go  naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  venery 
at  set  times.     When  the  priest  repeated  that  of  Genesis,  Increase  and  multi" 
ply,  out  •  went  the  candles  in  the  place  where  they  met,  and  without  all  respect 
of  age,  persons,  conditions,  eatch  that  catch  may,  every  man  took  her  came 
next,  Sfc.  some  fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and  Russians ;  '^  others 
on  tlie  inhabitants  of  Mambrium,  in  the  Lucerne  valley  in  Pedemont ;  and,  as 
I  read,  it  was  practised  in  Scotland  amongst  Christians  themselves ;  until  king 
Malcomes  time,  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  town,  had  their  maidenheads. 
In  some  parts  of  s  India,  in  our  age ;  and  those  ^  Islanders ;  ^  as  amongst  the 
Babylonians  of  old,  they  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chal- 
cocondila,  a  Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence,  puts  upon 
us  Britains)  to  such  travellers  or  sea-faring  men  as  come  amongst  them  by 
chance,  to  shew  how  far  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousie,  and 
how  little  they  esteemed  it.     The  kings  of  Calecut,  as  J  Lod.  Vertoman- 
nus  relates,  will  not  touch  their  wives  till  one  of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests 
have  lain  first  with  them,  to  sanctifie  their  wombes.     But  those  Essaeai  and 
Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of  old,  were  in  another  extream ;  they  would 
not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society  with  women,  ^  because  of  their  intern^ 
perance  they  held  them  all  to  be  naught.     Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  lib.  4.  num. 
33.   syL  nupt.  would  have  him  that  is  inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent 
the  worst,  marry  a  quean ;  capiens  meretricem,  hoc  habet  saltern  boni,  quod 
non  decipitur,  quia  scit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  non  contingit  aliis,     A  fornicator, 
in  Seneca,  constu prated  two  wenches  in  a  night :  for  satisfaction,  the  one  de- 
sired to  hang  him,  the  other  to  marry  him.     *  Hierome,  king  of  Syracuse  iu 
Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stewes ;  and  Ptolomy  took 
Thais,  a  common  whore,  to  be  his  wife ;  had  two  sons,  Leontiscus  and  Lagus 
by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene :  'tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely  thing.     ™  A 
citizen  of  Eug^bine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  and  to  be  freed 
from  jealousie  :  so  did  a  baker  in  "  Basil,  to  the  same  intent.     But  of  all  other 
presidents  in  this  kinde,  that  of  *  Combalus  is  most  memorable :  who,  to  pre- 
vent his  masters  suspition,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  yong  man,  and  sent  by  Se- 
leucus  his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice,  the  queen,  to  conduct  her  into  Syria, 
fearing  the  worst,  geld^  himself  before  he  went,  and  left  his  genitals  behind 
him  in  a  box,  sealed  up.     His  mistress,  by  the  way,  fell  in  love  with  him,  but 
he  not  yeelding  to  her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incontinency,  (as  that  Belle- 
rophon  was,  in  like  case,  falsely  traduced  by  Sthenobia,  to  king  Pr«Btus  her  hus- 
band, cum  non  posset  ad  coitum  inducere)  and  that  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
at  his  comming  home,  cast  into  prison  :  the  day  of  hearing  appointed,  he  was 
sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted  by  shewing  his  privities,  which,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  beholders,  he  had  formerly  cut  off.     The  Lydians  used  to  geld 
women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  l^onicxxs  var.  hist,  lib.  3.  cap.  59.  as  well 
as  men.    To  this  purpose  p  Saint  Francis,  because  he  used  to  confess  women 
in  private,  to  prevent  suspition,  and  prove  himself  a  maid,  stripped  himseJf  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Assise  and  others  :  and  frier  Leonard,  for  the  same  cause, 
went  through  Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garments. 

•  Lamina  exatinguebaotur,  ncc  persone  et  etatis  habita  reverentia,  In  quam  quisque  per  tenebras  Inddit, 
moUerem  cognoscit.  'Leander  Albertus.    Flagitioso  ritu  cunctl  in  ndem  convenientea,  post  impuram 

condonem,  exstinctis  Inminibus,  in  Venerem  ruunt.  s  Lod.  Vertomannus  navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  et 

Marcus  Polus  lib.  1.  cap.  46.    Uxores  viatoribus  prostituunt.  **  Dithmarus,  Bleslcenius,  ut  Agetas  Aris- 

toni.    Pulcherrimnm  uxorem  babens  aniico  prostitwit.  '  Herodot.  in  Erato.    MuUeres  Babylonl  cie- 

cum  hospite  permiscentur  ob  argentum  quod  post  Venerl  sacrum.    Bohemns  lib.  2.  J  Navigat.  lib.  ft. 

cap.  4.    Prius  thorum  non  init,  quam  a  digniore  sacerdote  nova  nupta  deflorata  sit.  ^  Bohemus  lib.  2. 

cap.  3.    Ideo  nubere  noUent  ob  mulierum  intemperantiam,  nullam  servare  Tiro  fldem  putabant.  'Ste- 

phanus  prtcfnt.  Herod.  Alius  e  lupanari  meretricem,  Pitho  dictam,in  uxorem  duxit;  Ptolomifiua  Thaldcm 
nobile  stortum  duxit,  et  ex  eA  duos  tillos  suscepit,  &c.  ■■  Poggius  Florent.  ■  Felix  Plater.  »  Lucian 
Salmutz  Tit.  2.  de  porcellania  com.  In  Pancirol.  de  uov.  repert.  et  PlularcbuSr,-^^  ,  hwl^t^^|Q^>^<l^>confor. 
Bonavent.  c.  6.  vit.  Francisci.  .  -UT^rtized  by  ^<jrKyKy^\K^ 
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Our  pseudocatholickes,  to  help  these  meonveniences  which  proceed  from 
jealousie,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honest,  make  severe  lawes :  against 
adultery,  present  death :  and  withal,  fornication  a  venial  sin.  As  a  sink  to 
convey  that  furious  and  swiil  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  per- 
mit stewes,  those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure  their  wives 
in  all  populous  cities ;  for  they  hold  them  as  necessary  as  churches.  And  how- 
80€!ver  unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a  greater  mischiefe,  to  be  tolerated  in  pohcy,  as 
usury,  for  the  hardness  of  mens  hearts ;  and  for  this  end,  they  have  whole 
colledges  of  curtisans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of  ^  Catos  minde,  belike,  that 
would  have  his  servants  (cum  ancillis  congredi  coittis  causd^  definito  (Bre,  ut 
graviora  facinora  evitarent,  ccBteris  inter  im  interdicens)  familiar  with  some 
such  feminine  creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and  made  al- 
lowance for  it.  They  hold  it  unpossible  for  idle  persons,  yong,  rich,  and  lusty, 
so  many  servants,  monkes,  friers,  to  Uve  honest ;  too  tyrannical  a  burden  to 
compel  them  to  be  chast ;  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  yonger  brothers 
and  souldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  also  diseased  persons,  votanes,  priests,  ser- 
vants. Therefore,  as  well  to  helpe  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate 
and  wink  at  these  kind  of  brothel  houses  and  stewes.  Many  probable  arguments 
they  have  to  prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them,  as 
of  usury ;  and  without  question  in  policy,  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted : 
but  altogether  in  religion.  Others  prescribe  philters,  spels,  charms  to  keep 
men  and  women  honest.  ^  Mulier  ut  alienum  virum  non  admit  tat  prceter  suum : 
Accipe  felhirci,  et  adipeniy  et  exstcca,  calescat  in  oleo,  SfC,  et  non  alium 
prater  te  amahit.  In  Alexi,  Portd,  SfC.  plura  invenies,  et  multo  his  absur- 
diora ;  uti  et  in  Rhasiy  ne  mulier  virum  admittaty  et  maritum  solum  diligat, 
SfC.  But  these  are  most  part  Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurde,  and  ridi- 
culous devices. 

The  best  meanes  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences,  are,  to  take  away 
the  causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose,  *  Varro  writ  Satyram  Menippeam, 
but  it  is  lost.  ^  Patricius  prescribes  foure  rules  to  be  observed  in  chusi^ig  of  a  wife 
(which  who  so  will  may  reade)  Fonseca  the  Spaniard  in  his  45.  c.  ^Amphi- 
theat.  Amoris,  sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  foure  for  women :  Sam. 
Neander  out  of  Shonbemerus,  five  for  men,  five  for  women :  Anthony  Guiverra 
many  good  lessons :  "  Cleobuhis  two  alone,  others  otherwise ;  as  first,  to  make 
a  good  choyce  in  marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  ^  Saint 
Ambrose  adviseth,  Deum  conjugii prasidem  habere ^  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her, 
(a  Domino  enim  cUttur  uxor prudens,  Prov.  19.)  not  to  be  too  rash  and  preci- 
pitate in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he  meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout  faire 
peece  he  sees,  but  to  chuse  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as  eys ;  to  be  well  advised 
whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.  and  cautelous  in  his  proceeding.  An  old 
man  should  not  marry  a  yong  woman,  or  a  yong  man  an  old  woman  :  "  Quam 
male  inaquales  veniunt  ad  aratra  juvenci !  such  matches  must  needs  minister 
a  perpetual  cause  of  suspition,  and  be  distastful  to  each  other. 

s  Noctua  ut  in  tnmuUs,  super  atque  cadavera  bubo,  I    Night-crows  on  tombes,  owl  sits  on  carcass  dead, 
Tklis  apud  Sophoclem  nostra  puella  sedet.  |    So  lyes  a  wench  with  Sophocles  in  bed. 

For  Sophocles,  as  >  Atheneeus  describes  him,  was  a  very  old  man,  as  cold  as 
January,  a  bedfellow  of  bones ;  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe  a  yong  curtisan, 
then  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious.  '  Senex  maritus  uxori  juveni  in- 
gralus  est,  an  old  man  is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  yong  wench,  unable, 
unfit. 

•  Amplezua  snot  fagiunt  puellse, 
Omnis  horret  amor,  Venusque  Hymenque. 

%  Plutarch,  vlt.  ejus.     '  Wecker  Ub.  5.  secret.       •  Citotur  a  GelUo.       » Lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  de  instit.  relpub.  de 
officio  mariti.  "  Ne  cum  eA  blande  nimis  agas,  ne  objurges  prssentibus  eztranefs.  « Kpfst.  7^i. 

^  Ovid.        '  Aldat.  emb.  116.        7  Deipnosoph.  1. 8.  cap.  12.        " Euripides.        •  Pontanus  biarum  Hb.  I. 
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And  as,  in  like  case,  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  corn  weekly  to 
grinde,  yet  would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found  his  errour  eftsooDs,  for 
either  he  must  let  his  mill  lye  waste,  pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grinde  at 
it.     So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  therefore,  disallowes  all  such  unseasonable  matches;  hahent  enim 
maledicti  locum  crebrcs  nupHct.  And  as  ^Tully  ferther  inveighs,  'tis  unfit 
for  any,  but  ugly  and  filthy  in  old  age,  Turpe  senilis  amor,  one  of  the  three 
things  ^  God  hateth.  Plutarch  in  his  book  contra  Coleten,  rails  downright  at 
such  kinde  of  marriages,  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam  corpore 
impotenti,  et  a  voluptatibus  deserti^  peccant  animo :  and  makes  a  question 

whether,  in  some  cases,  it  be  tolerable  at  least  for  such  a  man  to  marry, 

qui  Venerem  affectat  sine  viribus:  that  is  now  past  those  venerous  exercises, 
as  a  gelded  man  lyes  untk  a  virgin  and  sighs,  Ecclus.  30.  20.  and  now  com- 
plains with  him  in  Petronius,  funerata  est  hac  pars  jam,  qwB  fuit  olim 
Achillea,  he  is  quite  done. 

*■  Vixit  puelln  nnper  idoneuB, 
Rt  militarlt  non  sine  riorill 

But  the  question  is,  whether  he  may  delight  himself,  as  those  Priapeian  popes, 
which  in  their  decrepid  age  lay  commonly  between  two  yong  wenches  every 
night,  contactu  formosarum  et  contrectatione,  num  adhuc  gaudeat ;  and  as 
many  doting  syres  still  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  childrens  undoing,  and 
their  families  confusion  :  he  abhors  it,  tanquam  ab  agresti  et  furioso  domino 
fugiendum,  it  must  be  avoided  as  a  bedlame  master,  and  not  obeyed. 

Alecto 

Ipsa  faces  pnefert  nubentUnis,  et  mains  Hymen 
Triste  olalat, 

the  divel  himself  makes  such  matches.  •  Levinus  Lemnius  reckons  up  three 
things,  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage.  The  first  is,  when  they 
marry  intempestive  or  unseasonably,  as  many  mortall  men  marry  precipitately 
and  inconsiderately,  when  they  are  eff<Bte  and  old.  The  second,  when  they 
marry  unequally  for  fortunes  and  birth.  The  third,  when  a  sick  impotent 
person  weds  one  that  is  sound,  novm  nuptte  spes  frustratur  :  Many  dislikes 
instantly  follow.  Many  doting  dizards,  it  may  not  be  denyed,  as  Plutarch  con- 
fesseth,  ^recreate  themselves  with  such  obselete,  unseasonable  and  filthy  reme- 
dies (so  he  calls  them)M;fM  a  remembrance  of  their  former  pleasures,  against 
nature,  they  stir  up  their  deadfiesh  :  but  an  old  leacher  is  abominable ;  mu- 
Her  tertio  nw^^ws, «  Nevisanus  holds,  pr a sumitur  lubrica  et  inconstans,  a  wo- 
man that  marries  the  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester  than  she 
should.  Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes,  in  his  comment  upon  Luke, 
^  they  that  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfie  their  lust, 
are  not  husbands,  but  fornicators ;  with  whom  S'.  Austin  consents.  Matri- 
mony, without  hope  of  children,  non  matrimonium,  sed  concubium  did  debet, 
is  not  a  wedding,  but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a  word,  except 
they  wed  for  mutual  society,  helpe  and  comfort  one  of  another,  (in  which  re- 
spects, though  *  Tiberius  denye  it,  without  question  old  folks  may  well  marry) 
for  sometimes  a  man  hath  most  need  of  a  wife»  according  to  Puccius,  when 
he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife  ;  otherwise,  it  is  most  odious,  when  an  old  Ache- 
ronticke  dizard,  that  hath  one  foote  in  his  grave,  a  silicernium,  shall  flicker 
after  a  lusty  yong  wench  that  is  blithe  and  bonny  : 

j saladorque 

Verno  passere,  et  albulis  colombis. 

What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 

b  OflRc.  lib.  Luxuria  cum  omni  astati  turpls,  turn  senectutl  fcedissima.  *  Ecclus.  25. 2.  An  old  man  that 
dotes,  &c.  *  Hor.  lib.  d.  ode  '2fi.  *  Cap.  54.  instit.  ad  opUniam  vltam.  Maxima  mortalium  pan  pned- 
pitanter  et  inconsiderate  nubit,  Idque  eft  state  qnffi  minus  apta  est,  quum  senex  adolescentulv,  sanus  mor- 
Dids,  dives  pauperi,  &c.  ^  Obsoleto,  interopesUvo,  turpi  remedlo  fktentur  se  utt ;  recordatione  pristina- 
rum  voluptatum  se  recreant,  et  adversante  natwrA,  pollinctam  camem  et  enectam  excitant.  s  Lib.  2.  nu. 
35.  *>  Qui  rero  non  procreandae  prolis,  *ed  explendffi  llbidinis  causft,  sibi  invicem  copulantur,  non  tarn 

conjuges  qnam  fomlcarii  tiabentur.        •  Lex  Papia.  Sneton.  Claud,  c.  28.  J  Ppntimusbiamm  lib.  1. 
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Thoti  old  goat,  hoary  leacher,  nangbty  n 
With  stinking  breath,  art  thou  In  lore? 


^  Ta  cano  caplte  amas,  senex  neqnlaiiine. 
Jam  pleniu  ctatte,  anim&que  foetid&, 
Senex  hircoaus  tu  ooculare  muUerem  > 
Utine  adiena  ▼omitnm  potiua  excutlea  ? 


Moat  thou  be  alavering  ?  ahe  apewea  to  aee 
"*■  ■    *   le.  It  doth  8 


Pectua  dcadas,  cniacalumque  formicffi, 
Rngoalorem  qns  geila  atoU  froutem, 
Et  aranouum  caaalbua  parea  mammas. 


Thy  filthie  fece. 

Yet  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a  yong 
woman  (our  ladies  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  erit  mulier^  as  he  said  in  Tully. 
Cato  the  Roman,  Critobulus  in  ^Xenophon,  ™Tiraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Sea- 
liger,  &c.  and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kinde;  but  not 
e  contra:  'tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a  yong  man. 
For  as  Varro  will,  Anus  dum  ludit  morti  delidas  facit :  'tis  Charons  match 
between  °Cascus  and  Casca,  and  the  divel  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with 
it.  And  therefore,  as  the  poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean, 
thou  art  now  skin  and  bones, 

•  Cul  trea  capllll»  quatuorque  sant  dentea,  That  haat  three  haira,  foore  teeth,  a  breat 

**    '       *     *  -      .  jj^g  graabopper,  an  emmeta  crest, 

A  akin  more  rugged  then  thy  coat. 
And  dugga  like  apidera  web  to  li^t. 

Must  thou  marry  a  youth  again  ?  And  yet  ducentas  ire  ntiptum  post  mortes 
amant :  howsoever  it  is,  as  p  Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus 
annosusy  pestitens,  abhorrendus,  a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be 
endured.  In  such  case,  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
should  they  agree  one  with  another  ?  This  inequality  is  not  in  yeers  only, 
but  in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good  qualities.  ^  Si  qua  voles  apte 
nubere,  nubepari;  Tis  my  counsell,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such 
a  one.  Civis  civem  ducat,  nobilis  nobilem,  let  a  citizen  match  with  a  citizen, 
a  gentleman  with  a  gentlewoman ;  he  that  observes  not  this  precept,  (saith 
he)  nan  generum  sed  malum  genium;  non  nurum  sed  furiam;  non  vitcB 
comitem,  sed  litis  fomitem  domi  habebit:  in  stead  of  a  faire  wife  shall  have  a 
furie ;  for  a  fit  son-in-law  a  meer  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed,  is  thb,  that  though  they  be  equal 
in  yeers,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  omit  vertue  and 
good  education,  which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobseus : 

Doa  eat  magna  parent^im 
Virtua,  et  metuena  alteilua  rlri 
Certo  foedere  caatitaa. 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  salts,  a  bushell  of  salt  with  him, 
before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  se- 
cond self;  how  soIUcitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour  ? 
and  when  he  is  assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before  bring- 
ing up,  and  good  conditions.  ^  Coquage,  god  of  cuckolds,  as  one  merrily  said, 
accompanies  the  goddess  Jealousie,  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiters  ap- 
pointment, and  they  sacrifice  to  them  together.  Beauty  and  honesty  seldom 
agree;  straight  personages  have  often  crooked  manners;  faire  faces,  foule 
vices ;  good  complexions,  ill  conditions.  Suspicionis  plena  res  est,  et  insidia- 
rum,  beauty  (saith  » Chrysostome)  is  full  of  treachery  and  suspition  :  he  that 
hath  a  faire  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse  mischiefe,  ancf  yet  most  covet  it ;  as  if 
nothing  else  in  marriage,  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.  *  Francis 
Sforza,dukeof  Millain,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalfe,  that  he  would  not  marry 
the  duke  of  Mantuas  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first ;  which 
Lycurgus  appointed  in  his  lawes,  and  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth 
approves.  "  In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  foure  daugh- 
ters, or  more,  and  they  prove  faire,  they  are  married  eftsoons :  if  deformed,  they 
change  their  lovely  names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Camcena,  call  them  Dorothie, 

I'  Plautus.  Mercator.  'Sympoalo.  ■  VideThuanl  hiatoriam.  *  Catal.  vet.  poetamm 

•  Martial.  Ub.  3. 62.  Eplg.  9  Lib.  I .  Milea.  1 0vid.  '  Rabelala  hiat.  PanUgruel.  1.  3.  cap.  S3. 

•  Horn.  80.  Qui  pnlchram  habet  uxorem,  nihil  pejus  habere  poteat.  <  Amiaffiua.  "  Itinerar.  Ital. 
Colonic  edit.  l^.  Nomine  trium  Ger.  fol.  304.  Diapiicmt  quod  dominee  flilabua  immntent  nomen  indi- 
tum  in  t>aptiamo,  et  pro  CatharinA  Margareta,  &c.  ne  quid  dealt  ad  luxuriam,  appellant  fpaaa  nomlnlLua 
Cynthice,  Camsenie,  &c.                                                                                                   .      ^^^ .  .> 
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Ursula,  Bridgit,  and  so  put  them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were  fit  for  mar- 
riage, but  such  as  are  eminentlie  faire:  but  these  are  erroneous  tenents:  a 
modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  fair-snout  peece,  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred .  If  thou  wilt  avoid  them ,  take  away  all  causes  of  suspition  and  jealousie, 
marry  a  coarse  peece,  fetch  her  from  Cassandras  '  temple,  which  was  wont  in 
Italy  to  be  a  sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  thou  shalt  be  sure  that  do 
man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spight.  A  citizen  of  Bizance  in  Thrace, 
had  a  filthy  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and  finding  her  in  bed  with 
another  man,  cryed  out  as  one  amazed ;  O  miser  i  qu<B  te  necessitas  hue  adegit  ? 

0  thou  wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither  ?  as  well  he  might ;  for  who 
can  affect  such  a  one?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  understood,  most  offend  id 
another  extream ;  they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty,  and  so  she  be  rich,  they 
care  not  how  she  look  ;  but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  Attendenda 
semper  uxoris  forma,  as  ^  Salisburiensis  adviseth,  ne  si  alteram  aspexeris,  max 
earn  sordereputes,  as  the  knight  in  Chaucer  that  was  married  to  an  old  woman  ; 

And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owle» 
So  woe  was  him,  his  wife  looked  so  foule. 

Have  a  care  of  thy  wifes  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  another,  thou 
loathest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

Si  tibi  defoimis  coi^Jnx,  si  aenra  renosta, 
Ne  utaiis  servA, 

1  can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molestum  est  possidere  quod  nemo  liabere 
dignetur,  a  misery  to  possess  that  which  no  man  likes :  on  the  other  side, 
difficile  custoditur  quod  plures  amant.  And  as  the  bragging  souldier  vaunted 
in  the  comocdy,  nimia  est  miseria  pulchrum  esse  hominem  nimis.  Scipio  did 
never  so  hardly  besiege  Carthage,  as  these  yong  gallants  will  beset  thine  house, 
one  with  wit  or  person,  another  with  wealth,  &c.  If  she  be  faire,  saith  Guazzo, 
she  will  be  suspected  howsoever.  Both  extreams  are  naught,  pulchra  cito 
adamatur,  fceda  facile  concupiscit,  the  one  is  soon  beloved,  the  other  loves  : 
one  is  hardly  kept,  because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  other  not  worth  keeping; 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  Ennius,  in  Menelippe,  adviseth  thee  as  a 
friend,  to  take  statam  formam,  si  vis  habere  incolumem  pudicitiam,  one  of 
a  middle  size,  neither  too  faire,  nor  too  foule;  ^  Nee  formosa  magis  quam  mihi 
casta  placet,  with  old  Cato,  tliough  fit,  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissima^ 
neque  illiberalis,  between  both.  This  I  approve;  but  of  the  other  two  I 
resolve  with  Salisburiensis,  cceteris  paribusy  both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike, 
majori  miserid  deformis  habetur  quam  formosa  servatur,  I  had  rather  marry 
a  faire  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  then  be  troubled  with  a  blowze ;  but  doe 
thou  as  thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  for  my  self. 

Howsoever,  quod  iterum  moneo,  I  would  advise  thee  thus  much,  be  she 
faire  or  foule,  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good  kindred,  parentage,  well  brought 
up,  in  an  honest  place. 

J  Primnm  animo  tibi  proponaa  quo  sanguine  creta* 
QuA  formA,  auk  eetate,  quibusque  ante  omnia  vii^ 
Moribus,  in  junctos  veniat  aova  nupta  penates. 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inne  or  alehouse,  buyes  a  horse  in 
Smithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Pauls,  as  the  diverbe  is;  shall  likely  have 
a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife. 
Filia  prcBSumitur  esse  matri  similis,  saith  ^Nevisanus:  Such  *a  mother, 
such  a  daughter;  mali  corvi  malum  ovum,  cat  to  her  kinde. 

i>  Scilicet  exspectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 
Atque  alios  mores  quam  quos  habet  ? 

If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter  will  matrizare,  take 
after  her  in  all  good  qualities, 

*  Leonicus  de  var.  lib.  8.  c.  43.    Asylus  virginum  defonnium  Cassandra?  templum.  Plutarch.  *  Poly, 

crat.  1.  8.  cap.  11.  «Marullus.  rChaloner  lib.  9.  de  rcpub.  Ang.  "Ub.  2.  num.  \!>9.  •  S<  genetrix 
caste,  caste  quoque  fllia  vivit;  Si  meretrix  mater»  filia  talis  erit.        *>  Juven.  Sat.  6. 
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Creden*  Puiphae  non  tanripotente  Aitanin 
Taoripetam  ? 

If  the  dam  trot,  the  foale  will  not  amble.  My  last  caution  is,  that  a  woman 
do  not  bestowe  her  self  upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  pei*son ;  jea- 
lousie is  a  symptome  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justine^, 
a  Roman  lady,  was  much  persecuted,  and  afler  made  away  by  her  jealous 
husband,  she  caused  and  enjoyned  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be 
engraven  on  her  tombe. 

«  Ditdte  ab  exemplo  Jnatiiic,  (Uadte  patret,  I         Learn  oarents  all,  and  by  Jiutinas  case, 

Ne  nobat  fktuo  Alia  restra  firo,  &c.  |         Your  colldren  to  no  diurda  for  to  place. 

After  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  then  to  use  their  wives  well ; 
and  which  a  friend  of  mine,  that  was  a  married  man,  told  me,  I  will  tell  you 
as  good  cheape,  saith  Nicostratus  in  **Stob8eus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for 
quietness  sake,  when  you  are  in  bed,  take  heed  of  your  wives  flattering 
speeches  over  night,  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning.  Let  them  do  their 
endeavour  likewise  to  maintain  them  to  their  meanes,  which  *Patricius  ingemi- 
nates, and  let  them  have  liberty  with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  requires . 
Many  women  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  ^Nevisanus  observes,  because 
their  husbands  are  so  harde,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet  and  apparel), 
pauper tas  cogit  eas  meretricari,  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  meanes,  makes 
them  dishonest,  or  bad  usage ;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly  out ; 
or  bad  examples,  they  doe  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extream,  some  are 
too  liberal,  as  the  proverb  is,  tardus  malum  sibi  cacat,  they  make  a  rod  for 
their  own  tailes,  as  Candaules  did  to  Gyges  in  >  Herodotus,  commend  his  wifes 
beauty  himselfe,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst 
they  give  their  wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountifuU  allowance, 
they  are  accessary  to  their  own  miseries ;  animce  uxorem  pessime  olent,  as 
Plautus  jybes,  they  have  deformed  soules ;  and  by  their  painting  and  colours 
procure  odium  mariti,  their  husbands  hate ;  especially,  ^cum  miser e  viscantur 
labra  mariti.  Besides,  their  wives  (as  *  Basil  notes)  impudenter  se  exponunt 
masculorum  aspectibus,jactantes  tunicas,  et  coram  tripudiantes,  impudently 
thrust  themselves  into  other  mens  companies,  and  by  their  undecent  wanton 
carriage,  provoke  and  tempt  the  spectators.  Vertuous  women  should  keep 
house ;  and  'twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

muUer  ne  qua  in  pubUcnm 

Spectandam  se  sine  arbltro  pnebeat  Tiro : 

which  made  Phidias,  belike,  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a  tortoise,  a  sym- 
bole  of  womens  silence  and  house  keeping.  For  a  woman  abroad  and  alone, 
is  like  a  deer  broke  out  of  a  parke,  quam  mille  venatores  insequuntur,vfhom 
every  hunter  followes ;  and  besides,  in  such  places,  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate 
herself,  but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  34.  2)  going  forth  to  see  the  daughters 
of  the  land,  lost  her  virginity,  she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  on  a  sudden. 
Imbelles  damte  quid  nisi  prceda  sumus  ? 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that  would  have 
women  come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  J  to  be  baptized,  married,  and 
buried ;  but  he  was  too  strait  laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good 
sort,  and  go  in  good  sort,  modo  non  annos  viginti  {Btatis  sa<B  domi  relin- 
quant,  as  a  good  fellowe  said,  so  that  they  look  not  twenty  yeers  yonger 
abroad  then  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spruce,  neate,  angels  abroad,  beasts, 
dowdies,  sluts  at  home ;  but  seek  by  all  meanes  to  please  and  give  content  to 
their  husbands ;  to  be  quiet,  above  all  things ;  obedient,  silent  and  patient ; 

«  Camerarins  cent.  2.  cap.  64.  oper.  subcis.        '  Ser.  72.  Quod  amiais  quldam  uxorem  habens  mibi  dixir, 
dicam  ToMs,  in  cnbiU  cavende  adulatlones  Tcsperi,  mane  damores.  •  Lib.  4.  Ut.  4.  de  institut.  relpub. 

cap.  de  officio  mariti  et  oxoris.  <  Ub.  4.  syl.  nop.  nam.  81.  Non  curant  de  uxoribus,  nee  volant  iis 

subvenire  de  rictu,  vestitn,  &c.  c  In  CUo.  Speciem  oxoris  supra  modum  extollens,  fecit  ut  lUaro  nudam 

coram  asplceret.  ^  Juren.  Sat.  6.  He  cannot  Idsse  his  wife  for  paint.  ■  Orat.  contra  ebr.  J  Ad  bap. 
tlsmnro,  matrimonium,et  turoulura. 

2  U 
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if  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chide  a  little,  their  wives  must  not  ^  cample  againe, 
but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest  woman,  I  cannot  now  tell  where  she 
dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman  she  was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by 
chance  complain  of  her  husbands  impatience,  told  her  an  excellent  remedie  for 
it,  and  gave  her  withall  a  glasse  of  water,  which  when  he  brauled,  she  shotdd 
hold  stiU  in  her  mouth,  and  that  toties  qaoties,  as  often  as  he  chid  ;  she  did 
so  two  or  three  times  with  good  successe,  and  at  length  seeing  her  neighbour, 
eave  her  great  thankes  for  it,  and  would  needs  know  the  ingredients :  ^  she  told 
her  in  brief  what  it  was,  faire  water,  and  no  more :  for  it  was  not  the  water, 
but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure.  Let  every  froward  woman  imitate 
this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doores,  and  (as  "*  M.  Aurelius  prescribes)  a 
necessary  caution  it  b  to  be  observed  of  all  good  matrons  that  love  their  credits, 
to  come  httle  abroad,  but  foUowe  their  work  at  home ;  look  to  their  household 
affaires  and  private  business,  ceconomia  incumbenteSy  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary, 
circumspect,  modest,  and  compose  themselves  to  hve  to  their  husbands  meanes, 
as  a  good  huswife  should  do. 

■QomatudiiigSTlnooU,  partite  UboTM  |        Con  pnelUils,  dream  ftMOflqoc  rotesqne 

Fallet  opuf  canta,  forma  ■tilmnlatii  coronse        |         Cam  volret,  &c. 

Howsoever  'tis  good  to  keepe  them  private,  not  in  prison. 

•  Qulaquls  custodit  oxorem  vecUbus  et  MrU* 
Etai  nbi  sapiens,  stnltus  est,  et  nihil  saplt. 

Reade  more  of  this  subject,  Horol.  princ,  lib,  2.  per  totum,  AmissBus  polit. 
Cyprian, Tertullian,  Bossustfe  mulier.  apparat.  Godfridusrfeilmor.  lib.  2.  cap, 
4.  Levinus  Lemnius,  cap.  54.  de  institut,  Chnst.  Barbarus  de  re  uxor,  lib.  2. 
cap.  2.  Franciscus  Patricius  de  institute  reipub.  lib,  4.  Tit,  4.  et  5,  de  officio 
mariti etuxoris, Chnsi.  Tonsecdi  Amphitheat,  Amor,  cap, 45.  Sam.  Neander,&c. 
These  cautions  concerne  him ;  and  if  by  these,  or  his  own  discretion, 
otherwise  he  cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends  must  not  be  wanting  by 
their  wisdome,  if  it  be  possible,  to  give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  pre- 
vent and  remove  the  occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be 
one  alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom  he  suspects,  or  at  what  times,  in  what 
places  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies,  p  Nevisanus  makes  a  question, 
whether  a  yong  physician  ought  to  be  admitted  in  case  of  sicknesse,  into  a 
new  married  mans  house,  to  administer  a  julip,  a  syrupe,  or  some  such  phy- 
sick.  The  Persians  of  old,  would  not  suffer  a  yong  physician  to  come 
amongst  women.  ^Apollonides  Cous  made  Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was 
after  buried  alive  for  it.  A  gaoler,  in  Aristeenetus,  had  a  fine  yong  gentleman 
to  his  prisoner ;  'in  commisseration  of  his  youth  and  person  he  let  him  loose, 
to  enjoye  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but  he  unkindly  made  him  a  cornuto. 
Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paris,  a  stranger;  his  whole  house  and 
family  were  at  his  commande ;  but  he  ungently  stole  away  his  best  beloved 
wife.  The  like  measure  was  offered  to  Agis,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  by  'Alci- 
biades  an  exile ;  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too  familiar  with  Tiraeea 
his  wife,  begetting  a  childe  of  her,  called  Leotichides ;  and  bragging,  more- 
over, when  he  came  home  to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  should  be  king  of  the 
Lacedeemonians.  If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but  the  parties 
might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them  gently,  and  intreat  them 
well,  not  to  revile  them,scoffe  at,  hate  them,  as  in  such  cases  commonly  they 
doe ;  'tis  an  humane  infirmity,  a  miserable  vexation ;  and  they  should  not 
add  griefe  to  griefe,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but  seek  to  please,  and  by 
all  meanes,  give  them  content ;  by  good  counsell ;  removing  such  offensive 

>^  Non  yociferatur  ilia  si  maritna  obganniat.  >  Frandem  aperiens,  ostendlt  ei  non  aquam,  sed  sUentlam 

iracundic  moderari.  ■  Horol.  Prind.  Ub.  2.  cap.  8.    Diligenter  cavendom  fsminta  illuatribiu  ne  ft«> 

quenter  ezeant.       "Chaloncr.        •Menander.        Plib.  6.  nam.  11.        ^Cteiias  In  Peralcis  flnxit,  nhm 
morbom  esse,  nee  eurari  posse,  nisi  cam  viro  concnmberet )  hAc  arte  voti  compos,  &c.  'Exsolvit  Tla- 

culifl  solutumque  demisit,  at  llle  inhamanna  stuprayit  coi\jugem.       *  Plutarch,  vltft  ^na. 
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objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends.  In  old  Rome,  there  was 
a  temple  erected  by  the  matrones  to  the  ^Viriplaca  Dea,  another  to  Venus 
verticorda,  qua  maritos  uxoribus  reddebat  benevolos,  whither  (if  any  dif- 
ference hapned  betwixt  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort :  there  they 
did  offer  sacrifice,  a  white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sinefelley  without  the  gall 
(some  say  the  Uke  of  Junos  temple)  and  make  their  prayers  for  conjugall 
peace  :  before  some  "  indifferent  arbitratours  and  friends,  the  matter  was 
heard  betwixt  man  and  wife,  and  commonly  composed.  In  our  times  we 
want  no  sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if  use  were 
made  of  them.  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called  ^  beryllus,  others  a  dia- 
mond, hath  excellent  vertue,  contra  ho^dum  injuriaSy  et  conjugatos  invicem 
conciliare,  to  reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintaine  unitie  and  love;  you 
may  trye  this  when  you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  ail  these  meanes 
and  cautions  will  take  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whi- 
ther such  persons  may  go  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  *  Turkte 
paradise,  where  they  shall  have  as  many  favre  wives  as  they  will  themselves^ 
with  cleare  eySy  and  such  as  look  on  none  but  their  own  husbands ;  no  fear, 
no  danger  of  being  cuckolds.  Or  else,  I  would  have  them  observe  that  strict 
rule  of  ' Alphonsus,  to  marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  blinde  woman.  If 
this  will  not  help,  let  them,  to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  ^  astrologer, 
and  see  whether  the  significatours  in  her  horoscope  agree  with  his,  that  Uiey 
be  not  in  signis  et  partibus  odiose  intuentibus  aut  imperantibus^  sed  mutuo, 
€t  amice  antisciis  et  obedientibus ;  otherwise,  (as  they  holde)  there  will  be 
intolerable  enmities  between  them.  Or  else  get  him  sigillum  Veneris,  acha- 
racteristical  seal  stamped  in  the  daye  and  houre  of  Venus,  when  she  is  fortu- 
nate, with  such  and  such  set  words  and  charmes ;  which  Viilanovanus  and  Leo 
Suavius  prescribe,  ex  sigiilis  magids  Salomonis,Hermetis,  Raguelis,  Sfc,  with 
many  suche  :  which  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  some  of  our  natural  magitiads  put 
upon  us :  ut  mulier  cum  aliquo  adulterare  non  possit^  indde  de  capillis  ejus^ 
4fc.  and  he  shall  surely  be  gracious  in  all  womens  eys,  and  never  suspect  or 
disagree  with  his  own  wife,  so  long  as  he  wears  iL  If  this  course  be  not 
approved,  and  other  reme<fies  may  not  be  had,  they  must,  in  the  last  place, 
sue  for  a  divorce :  but  that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  efiect,  and  not  all  out  so  fit. 
For  as  Felisacus,  in  his  tracte  de  justa  uxore  urgeth.  If  that  la  we  of  Con- 
stantine  the  great,  or  thatof  Theodosiusand  Valeutinian,  concerning  divorce, 
were  in  use  in  our  times,  innumeras  propemodum  viduas  haberemus  et  caVibes 
viros,  we  should  have  almost  no  married  couples  left.  Try  therefore  those 
former  remedies :  or  as  'TertuUian  reports  of  Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eys 
because  he  could  not  look  upon  a  woman  without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled 
to  see  that  which  he  might  not  enjoye ;  let  him  make  himself  blinde,  and  so  he 
shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  of  watching  his  wife.  One  other  sove- 
raign  remedie  I  could  repeat,  an  especial  antidote  against  jealousie,  an  excel- 
lent cure,  but  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  tell  it,  not  that  hke  a  covetous 
emperick  I  conceal  it  for  any  game,  but  for  some  other  reasons,  I  am  not 
willing  to  publish  it;  if  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it,  when  I  meet  you  next, 
I  will  peradventure  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your  ear.  This  is  the  best  counsell 
I  can  give ;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves  may  applye  unto 

himseLfe.     In  the  mean  time, Di  ialem  terris  avertite  pestem,  as  the 

proverbe  is,  from  hercsie,  jealousie,  and  frensie,  good  Lord  deliver  us. 

<  Rosinos  lib.  2.  19.    Valerius  lib.  2.  cap.  1 .       "  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  I.  4.  cap.  8.  et  gen.  dler.       «  Fr. 
Rneufl  de  gemmia  1.  2.  cap.  8.  et  15.  "^  Stroslus  Cicogna  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  aplrit.  et  Incan.  Habent  Ibidem 

nxores  quot  Tolant,  cum  ocnlis  darlsthnls,  qnos  nunquam  in  aliquera  prater  maritnm  fixnri  sunt,  &c. 
BredenMcchlaa,  idem  et  Bohemui ,  ftc.  *  Uxor  cKca  dncat  maritum  aurdnm,  ftc.  r  See  Valent. 

Nabod.  differ,  com.  in  Alcabltliim,  abi  plora.  "Ci^.  46.  Apoi.  Qiiod  muUeres  alne  concupiacentiA 

asplcere  non  poaset,  frc. 
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SECT.  IV.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy.     Its  object  God;  what  his  beauty  is; 

how  it  allureth.     The  parts  and  parties  affected. 
That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  Love- Melancholy,  no  man  hath  ever 
yet  doubted ;  but  whether  this  sub-division  of  *  Religious  Melancholy  be  war- 
rantable, it  may  be  controverted. 

^  Peiyite,  FItfidet,  medio  nee  calle  ragftntem 
Llnquite  me»  qu&  nulU  pedam  retUgU  dacunt, 
Nulla  rot«  cnmu  tcsUntur  signa  prioret. 

I  have  no  patterne  to  foUowe  as  in  some  of  the  reste,  no  man  to  imitate.  No 
physician  hath  as  yet,  distinctly  written  of  it  as  of  the  other :  all  acknowledge 
it  a  most  notable  symptome,  some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  kinde.  ^Are- 
teeus,  Alexander,  Rhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as  Gordonius, 
Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Montaltus,  &c.  repeate  it  as  a  symptome.  ^  Some  seem 
to  be  inspired  of  the  holy  Ghoste ;  some  take  upon  them,  to  be  prophets ;  S€nne 
are  addicted  to  new  opinions ;  some  foretell  strange  things  y  de  statu  mundi  et 
Antichristif  saith  Gordonius.  Some  will  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world  to 
a  daye  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  have  been  addicted  or 
brought  up;  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  *  Lauren  tins  holds.  If  they 
have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in  conclu- 
sion, produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptomes  according  to 
their  several  incUnations  and  conditions,  which  makes  ^Guianerius  and  >  Felix 
Plater,  put  too  much  devotion,  bhnde  zeal,  feare  of  etemall  punishment,  and 
the  last  judgement,  for  a  cause  of  those  enthusiasticks  and  desperate  persons. 
But  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a  distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  Love-Melan- 
choly into  that  whose  object  is  women;  and  into  the  other  whose  object  is  God. 
Plato  in  Convivio,  makes  mention  of  two  distinct  ftiries ;  and  amongst  our 
Neotericks,  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  lib,  l,pract,  med,  cap,  16.  cap,  de  Melanch. 
doth  expresly  treate  of  it  as  a  distinct  species.  ^  Love  Melancholy  (saith  he)  is 
twofolde;  the  first  is  that  {to  which  peradventure  some  will  not  vouchsafe 
this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which  put  God  for 
their  object ^  and  are  altogether  about  prayer ^  fasting ,  SfC,  the  other  about 
women,  Peter  Forestus,  in  his  observations,  delivereth  as  much  in  the  same 
words  :  and  Felix  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  frequentissima  est  ejus 
species  in  qud  curandd  sapissime  multum  fui  impeditus ;  'tis  a  frequent  dis- 
ease ;  and  they  have  a  ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Areteeus  and  Plato. 

*  Areteeus,  an  old  authour,  in  his  third  booke,  cap,  6.  doth  so  divide  Love-Me- 
lancholy, and  derives  this  second  from  the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or 
otherwise.  J  Plato,  in  his  Pheedrus,  hath  these  words,  Apollos  priests  in  Del- 
phosy  and  at  Dodona,  in  their  furie  do  many  pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the 
Greekes,  but  never  in  their  right  wits.  He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well  he 
might ;  and  he  that  shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old,  those  prodigious 
effects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  I  will  shew  the  several  furies  of  our  Fatidici  Dii, 
Pythonissas,  Sibyls,  Enthusiasts,  Pseudoprophets,  Heretiques  and  Schis- 
maticks  in  these  our  latter  ages)  shall  instantly  confess,  tliat  all  the  world 
again  cannot  afford  so  much  matter  of  madness,  so  many  stupend  symptomes, 

•  Called  Religioua,  because  it  is  sttU  conversant  about  religion  and  such  divine  ol^ects.  ^  GroUus. 

*  Lib.  1.  cap.  lo.  Nonnulli  oplnionibus  addict!  sunt,  et  fatura  se  pradlcere  arbitrantur.  *  Aliis  vide- 
tur  quod  sunt  prophetae,  et  inspiraU  a  Spiritn  Sancto,  et  indplnnt  prophetare,  et  multa  fbtura  pradicunt. 

*  Cap.  6.  de  Melanch.  ^Cap.  5.  Tractat.  MulU  ob  tiniorem  Dei  sunt  melancholici,  et  timorem  gehennie. 
They  are  still  troubled  for  their  sins.  f  Plater  c.  13.  ^  Melancholia  EroUca,  vel  quae  cum  amore  est, 
duplex  est:  prima,  qua  ab  alils  forsan  non  meretur  nomen  melancholic,  est  affectio  eorum  qui  pro  ofajecto 
proponunt  Deum,  et  ideo,  nihil  aliud  cnrant  aut  covitant  quam  Deum»  J^unia,  vigilias ;  altera  ob  muUeres. 
'Alia  reperitur  ftiroris  species  a  primA  vel  a  secundfi,  Deorum  rogantinm,  vel  afBatu  numinum  fhror  hlc  ve- 
nit.  iQul  in  DelphLs  Aitura  prtedicunt  vates,  et  In  Dodon&  sacerdotes  furentes,  quidem  multa  jucanda 
Gratis  deferunt,  sani  vero  exigua  aut  nulla. 
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as  superstition,  heresie,  schisme  hath  brought  out;  that  this  species  alone  may 
be  parallerd  to  all  the  fonner,  hath  a  greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous 
effects;  that  it  more  besots  and  infatuates  men,  then  any  other  above  named 
whatsoever;  doth  more  hanne,  work  more  disquietness  to  mankinde,  and 
hath  more  crucified  the  soules  of  mortall  men  (sucn  hath  been  the  divels  craft) 
then  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth,  famine  and  all  the  rest. 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  before  your  eys,  in  briefe,  a  stu- 
pend,  vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly  :  a  sea  full  of  shelves 
and  rockes,  sands,  gulfes,  Euripes  and  contrary  tides ;  full  of  feai-fuU  monsters, 
uncouth  shapes,  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  Siren  calmes,  Halcyonian  seas, 
unspeakable  misery,  such  comoedies  and  tragoedies,  such  absurde  and  ridicu- 
lous, ferall  and  lamentable  fiu,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be 
pitied  or  derided,  or  may  bee  beleeved  ;  but  that  we  daily  see  the  same  still 
practised  in  our  dayes,  fresh  examples,  nova  novitia,  fresh  objects  of  misery 
and  madness  in  this  kinde,  that  are  still  represented  unto  us,  abroad,  at 
home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  our  bosomes. 

But,  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errours  and  obliquities,  their 
causes,  symptomes,  affections,  &c.  I  must  say  something  necessarily  of  the 
object  of  this  love,  God  himself;  what  thi^  love  is  ;  how  it  allureth ;  whence  it 
proceeds ;  and  (which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander 
and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate  to  himself,  eter- 
nity, olbnipotency,  immutability,  wisdome,  majesty,  justice,  mercy,  &c.  his 
^  beauty  is  not  the  least.  One  thing,  saith  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  I  mill  still  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  PsaL  27.  4. 
And  out  of  Sum  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God  shined,  PsaL 
50. 2.  All  other  creatures  are  faire,  I  confess ;  and  many  other  objects  do  much 
enamor  us,  a  faire  house,  a  faire  horse,  a  comely  person,  */  am  amazed,  saith 
Austin,  when  I  look  vp  to  heaven,  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can  expresse  it  ?  who  can  suffi- 
ciently commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  appears  in  us  ?  so  faire  a  body, 
so  faire  a  face,  eys,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  brotves,  all  faire  and  lovely  to  be- 
hold; besides  the  beauty  of  the  soule  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so 
labour,  and  be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  should 
we  be  ravished  with  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  himself?  If  ordinary 
beauty  have  such  a  prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  faire, 
to  draw  the  eys  and  ears,  hearts  and  affections  of  all  spectatours  unto  it, 
to  move,  win,  entise,  allure :  how  shall  this  divine  forme  ravish  our  soules,  which 
is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  all  beauty  ?  Caelum  pule hrum,  sed pulchrior 
coeli  fabricator:  if  heaven  be  so  faire,  the  sun  so  faire,  how  much  fa/rer  shaii  he 
be,  that  made  them  faire  ?  For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures, 
proportionally  the  maker  of  them  is  seen,  Wisd.  13.  5.  If  there  be  suci  p/ea- 
sure  in  beholding  a  beautifull  person  alone, and  as  a  plausible  sermon,  he  so  ni  uch 
affect  us,  what  shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that  is  infinitely  fairer  then  all 
creatures,  men,  angels,  &c.  ^Omnis  pulchritudoflorum,  hqminum,angelor^m, 
et  rertim  omnium  pulcherrimarum  ad  Dei  pulchritudinem  collata,  nox  est  et 
ienebra ;  all  other  beauties  are  night  it  self,  meer  darkness  to  this  our  inexpli- 
cable, incomprehensible,  unspeakable,  etemall,  infinite,  admirable,  and  divine 
beauty.  Th'isluatre,  pulchritiido  omnium  pulcherrima.  This  beauty  and  '^splen- 
dor of  the  divine  Majesty,  is  it  that  drawes  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seeke  it,  love, 
admire,  and  adore  it.    And  those  heathens,  pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those 

^  Dcna  boDoi,  jostnfl,  polcher,  jtucta  Platonem.  <  MIror  et  itnpeo,  cum  caelum  aspido  et  Dulchiitudi- 

nem  aldcrum,  angelorum,  Hcc.  et  quia  digne  laudet  miod  in  nobis  ylget,  corpua  tarn  pulchnun.  nontem  pul- 
chnim,  narea,  genaa,  ocoloa,  fnteUectnm,  omnfa  pnlchra  ?  si  ale  in  creaturia  lajboramua  Quld^in,  inaa  §ho  ? 
-  Dfwcellua  Nlcet.  Ub.  2.  cap.  11.  •  Fulgor  divinee  mi^tatia.  Aug.  Digitiz^T)y  Vd^TUrg  f^ 
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reliques  they  have  yet  left  of  Gods  image,  are  so  far  forth  hicensed,  as  not  only 
to  acknowledge  a  God,  but,  though  after  their  own  inventions,  to  stand  hi 
admiration  of  his  bounty,  goodness,  to  adore  and  seeke  him ;  the  magnifi- 
cence and  structure  of  the  world  it  self,  and  beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  his 
eoodness,  providence,  protection,  inforceth  them  to  love  him,  seeke  him,  fear 
him,  though  a  wrong  way  to  adore  him.  But  for  us  that  are  Christians, 
regenerate,  that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  having  the 
eys  of  our  hearts  and  understandings  opened ;  how  fairly  doth  he  offer  and 
expose  himself!  Ambit  nos  Dem  (Austin  saith)  donis  et  formd  sua,  he 
wooes  us  by  his  beauty,  gifts,  promises,  to  come  unto  him;  **tke  whole 
scripture  is  a  message,  an  exhortation,  a  love  letter  to  this  purpose,  to  incite 
us,  and  invite  us ;  p  Gods  Epistle,  as  Gregory  cals  it,  to  his  creatures.  He 
sets  out  his  son  and  his  church  in  that  epithalamium  or  mysticall  song  of 
Solomon,  to  enamor  us  the  more ;  comparing  his  head  to  fine  gold,  his  lockes 
curled  and  black  as  a  raven.  Cant.  5.  10.  his  eys  like  doves  on  rivers  of 
waters,  washed  with  milk ;  his  lippes  as  lillies,  dropping  down  pure  juyce, 
his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrysolite :  and  his  church  to  a  vineyard^ 
a  garden  inclosed,  a  fountains  of  living  waters,  an  orchard  of  pomegranates  y 
with  sweet  sents  of  saffron,  spike,  calamus  and  cinamon,  and  all  the  trees 
of  incense,  as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst  women,  no  spot  in  her^ 
*>  his  sister,  his  spouse,  undefiled,  the  onely  daughter  of  her  mother,  dear 
unto  her,  f aire  as  the  moone,  pure  as  the  sun,  looking  out  as  the  morning. 
That  by  these  figures,  that  glaase,  these  spiritual  eys  of  contemplation,  we 
might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty,  the  love  betwixt  his  church 
and  him.  And  so  in  the  45  Psalm,  this  beauty  of  his  church  is  compared  to 
a  Queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidred  raiment  of  needle  worke^ 
that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty.  To  incense  us  further  yet, 
'  John  in  his  Apocalypse,  makes  a  description  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
tlie  beauty  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  likening  it  to  a  city  of  pure  gold, 
like  unto  deer  glasse,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,  having  no  need  of  sun  or  moone :  for  the  lambe  is  the  light  of  it,  the 
glory  of  God  doth  illuminate  it ;  to  give  us  to  understand  the  infinite  glory, 
beauty  and  happiness  of  it.  Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  then  these  creatures  to 
which  it  is  compared,  but  that  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine 
majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  apprehensions,  no  tongue  can 
tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,  as  Paul  saith.  Moses  himself,  Exod.  33.  18. 
when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory,  was  answered,  that  he  might  not 
endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and  live.  Sensibile  forte  destruit 
sensum,  a  strong  object  overcometh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiome  in 
philosophy:  fulgorem  solis  ferre  non  potes,  multo  magis  creatoris:  if  thou 
canst  not  endure  the  sun  beames,  how  canst  thou  endure  that  fulgor  and 
brightness  of  him  that  made  the  sun  ?  The  sun  it  self,  and  all  that  we  can 
imagine,  are  but  shadowes  of  it ;  'tis  visio  prcecellens,  as  'Austin  cals  it,  the 
quintessence  of  beauty  this,  which  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun 
and  moone,  stars,  angels,  gold  and  silver,  woods,  f  aire  fields,  and  whatsoever 
is  pleasant  to  behold.  All  those  other  beauties  fail,  vary,  are  subject  to 
corruption,  to  loathing ;  ^but  this  is  an  immortall  vision,  a  divine  beauty, 
an  immortall  love^  an  indefatigable  love  and  beauty,  with  sight  of  which  we 
shall  never  be  tired,  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  see,  the  more  we  shall 
covet  him.     ^  For  as  one  saith,  where  this  vision  is,  there  is  absolute  beauty; 

"In  Pul.  64.  Miftit  ad  dos  eplstolas  et  totam  sciiptaram,  quibus  nobis  ihceret  amaodl  deslderimn. 
9  Epist.  48. 1.  4.  Quid  eit  tola  scripUira  nisi  epistola  omnipoteotia  Dd  ad  creaturam  suam  ?  i  Cap.  4.  9. 
'Cap.  21.  II.  •  In  Paal.  i».  Omnes  pulchritudines  terrenas  aurl.  argenti,  nemorum  «t  campornm. 

pulctarltudtnem  soils  et  luns,  Btellarum,  omnia  pulchra  superans.  '  Immortalls  bsc  visIo,  immortalit 

amor,  indefcssna  amor  et  visio.  ■  Osorius.  Ubiatnque  vlaio  et  pnlchritudo  dtvini  aspectfks,  IM  vo- 

luptaA  ex  eo  icin  fonte  omnisque  beatltudo,  nee  ab  ejus  aspectu  voiuptasi  nee  ab  illH  voluptate  aspectas  .^e- 
pwtirl  potest. 
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and  where  is  that  beauty,  from  the  same  fountaine  comes  all  pleasure  and 
happiness;  neither  can  beauty,  pleasure ,  happiness,  be  separated  from  his 
vision  or  sight,  or  his  vision  from  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness.  In  this  life 
we  liave  but  a  glimpse  of  this  beauty  and  happiness ;  we  shall  hereafter,  as 
John  saith,  see  him  as  he  is :  thine  eys,  as  Isay  promiseth,  33.  17.  shall 
beftold  the  King  in  his  glory :  then  shall  we  be  perfectly  enamored,  have  a 
full  fruition  of  it,  desire,  "  behold  and  love  him  alone,  as  the  most  amiable 
and  fairest  object,  or  summum  bonum,  the  chief  est  good. 

Tliis  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will  been  corrupted ; 
and  as  we  are  enjoyned  to  love  Grod  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soule  : 
for  to  that  end  were  we  bom,  to  love  this  object,  as  '^Melancthon  discourseth, 
and  to  enjoye  it.     And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as 
our  summum  bonum,  or  principall  good,  and  all  other  good  things  for  Gods 
sake :  and  nature  as  she  proceeded  from  it  would  have  sought  this  fountaine ; 
but  in  this  infrmity  of  humane  nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  cor  ^ 
rupt :  and  a  man  is  like  that  monster  in  *  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lyon 
and  a  man.     We  are  carried  away  headlong  with  the  torrent  of  our  affections : 
the  world,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and 
enamour  us,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  look  towards  God,  seeke  him,  or  think 
on  him  as  we  should :  we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  rempub,  ccelestem  cogitare, 
we  cannot  contain- our  selves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing  to  us. 
Marriage,  saith  ^  Gualter,  detains  many ;  a  thing  in  itself  laudable,  good 
and  necessary,  but  many  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blinde  love  of 
it,  have  quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.     Meat  and 
drinke  hath  overcome  as  many,  whitest  they  rather  strive  to  please,  satisfie 
their  guts  and  belly,  then  to  serve  God  and  nature.     Some  are  so  busied 
about  merchandise,  to  get  mony,  they  loose  their  own  soules,  whiles  covetously 
carried;  and  with  an  unsatiable  desire  of  gain,  they  forget  God.     As  much 
we  may  say  of  honour,  leagues,  friendships,  health,  wealth,  and  all  other 
profits  or  pleasures  in  this  life,  whatsoever.     '  In  this  world  there  be  so  many 
beautiful  objects,  splendors  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty  of  glory,  assist- 
ance of  friends,  faire  promises,  smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and  such 
an  infnite  company  of  pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  drawe  us  from 
God,  that  we  cannot  look  after  him.     And  this  is  it  which  Christ  himself,  those 
prophets  and  apostles  so  much  thundred  {^inst,  1  John  2.  15.  dehort  us 
from.     Love  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world:  if  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,  1 6.     For  all  that  is  in 
the  world,  as  lust  of  the  fieshe,  the  lust  of  the  eys,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not 
of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world :  and  the  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust 
thereof;  but  he  that  fulfil  leth  the  will  of  God,  abidethfor  ever.     No  man, 
saith  our  Saviour,  can  serve  two  masters,  but  he  must  love  the  one  and  hate 
the  other,  SfC.  bonos  vel  malos  mores  boni  vel  mali  faciunt  amores,  Austin 
well  infers :  and  this  is  that  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate.      He  cannot 
(*  Austin  admonisheth)  bee  Gods  friend,  that  is  delighted  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  world :  make  clean  thine  heart,  purife  thine  heart,  if  thou  wilt  see  this 
beauty,  prepare  thy  self  for  it.     It  is  the  eye  of  contemplation  by  which  we 
must  behold  it ;  the  wing  of  meditation  which  lifts  us  up  and  rears  our  soules 
with  the  motion  of  our  hearts,  and  sweetnesse  of  contemplation.     So  saith 

«  Leon.  Hebneru.  Dabitatar  an  humana  felicitas  Deo  cogno«cendo  an  amando  tennlnetur.  *  Lib.  dc 
animft.  Ad  hoc  objectnm  amandnm  et  fVnendum  natl  snmns  j  et  hunc  expetlsiet,  unicum  hunc  am&saet, 
huoiana  Toliintas,  at  summain  bonum,  et  cseteras  res  omnes  eo  ordlne.  ^9.  de  Repub.  f  Horn.  9.  !n 
eplst.  Johannis  cap.  2.  Multos  conjughim  deceplt,  res  alioqui  salutaris  et  necessaria,  eo  quod  caco  e)ua  amore 
decepti,  dirini  amoris  et  gloria;  studium  in  nnhrenum  ab)ecerunt ;  plorimos  dbus  et  potus  perdit.  ■  lu 

mundo  splendor  opnm,  glorln  m^Jestas,  annlcitiarum  preeeidla,  verboramblanditiie.Toluptatum  omnis  gene- 
ris Ulecebrae,  vlclorltt,  triumphi,  et  iofinita  alia  ab  amore  Del  nos  abstrahunt,  Ac.  •  In  Fsal.  82'.  Dd  and  • 
cus  ease  uon  potest,  quimundi  studiij  delctUtnr:  nt  banc  forinam  videas,  mundacor,  serenacor^^^^lC 
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Gregory,  cited  by  ^  Bonaventure.  And  as  *=  Philo  Judeeus  seconds  him.  He 
that  loves  Ood,  will  soare  aloft  and  take  him  wings ;  and  leaving  the  earth 
ftye  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and  moone,  stars,  and  that  heavenly  troop^ 
God  himself  being  his  guide.  If  we  desire  to  see  him,  we  must  lay  aside  all 
vain  objects,  which  detain  us,  and  dazel  our  eys;  and  as  ^  Ficinus  adviseth 
us,  get  us  solar  eys,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on  the  sun :  to  see  this 
divine  beauty  ^  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense,  and  then  thou  shalt 
ste  him  as  he  is.  Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  *  Austin  expostulates.  Why  dost 
thou  stand  gaping  on  this  dross,  muckhils,  Jilt  hy  excrements?  behold  a  far 
fairer  object ;  Ood  himself  wooes  thee  ;  behold  him,  enjoy  e  him,  he  is  sick  for 
love.  Cant.  5.  He  invites  thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  his  f aire  garden,  to  eat 
and  drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  with  him,  to  enjoye  his  presence  for  ever. 
^  Wisdome  cryes  out  in  the  streets,  besides  the  gates,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  be- 
fore the  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  door,  and  bids  them  give  ear  to  her  instruction, 
which  is  better  then  gold  or  precious  stones;  no  pleasures  can  be  compared  to 
it :  leave  all  then,  and  follow  her,  vos  exhortor,  6  amid,  et  obsecro.  lu  «  Fici- 
nus words,  I  exhort  and  beseech  you,  that  you  would  embrace  and  follow  this 
divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by  all  offices  and  endeavours 
make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you.  For  whom  alone,  saith  ^  Ploti- 
uus,  we  must  forsake  the  kingdomes  and  empires  of  the  whole  earth,  sea,  Umd, 
and  ay  r,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave  all  and  follow  him. 

Now,  forasmuch,  as  this  love  of  God  is  an  habit  infused  of  God,  as  *Thomas 
holds,  1.  2.  gucBst.  23.  by  which  a  man  is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eys, 
make  cleer  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rayes,  and 
performe  those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us.  Deut.  6.  and  Jos.  23.  To 
love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  our  self,  to  keep  his  commandements. 
In  this  we  know,  saith  John,  c.  5.2.  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love 
God  and  keep  his  commandements.  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his 
commandements ;  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love,  cap. 
4.  16.  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him  ;  for 
love  presupposeth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  God  himself,  as 
J  Leon  Hebroeus  delivereth  unto  us ;  and  is  accompanied  with  tlie  feare  of  God, 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  vertues,  and  charity  it  self.  For  if  we  love 
God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  performe  the  duties  which  are  required 
at  our  hands;  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  13. 4.  5.  Ephes.  4.  Coloss.  3. 
Rom.  12.  We  shall  not  be  envious  or  puffed  up,  or  boast,  disdaine,  think 
evil,  or  be  provoked  to  anger,  but  sufier  all  things ;  endeavour  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Forbear  one  another,  forgive  one 
anodier,  cloath  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  performe  all  those  works  of 
mercy,  which  ^  Clemens  Alexandrinus  cals  amoris  et  amicitice  impletionem  et 
extentionem,  the  extent  and  complement  of  love;  and  that  not  for  feare  or 
worldly  respects,  but  ordine  ad  Deum,  for  the  love  of  God  himself.  This  we 
shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamored  ;  but  we  come  short  in  both,  we  neither  love 
God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.  Our  love  in  spiritual  things  is  too  ^de- 
fective, in  worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  ajarre  in  botJi.  We  love 
the  world  too  much ;  God  too  little ;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our 

^  ContempUtionls  pluina  nos  mbleTat,  atqne  inde  erigimur  intenilone  cordli,  dulcedlne  contempUtionis 
distinct.  6.  de  7.  ItiDeribiu.  «  Lib.  de  vlctlmii.    Amam  Deum*  sublimia  petit,  tiunptis  allt  et  in  colnm 

rtcte  volat,  relictA  terri,  capldos  aberrandi  cum  sole,  lun&,  stellanimque  sacr&  miUtii,  ipso  Deo  duce.  *  In 
com.  Plat.  cap.  7.  Ut  solem  rideas  ocnUs,  fieri  debes  solaria :  ut  divinam  aspldas  polchritodinem,  demitte 
materlam,  demitte  sensum,  et  Deum  qualis  sit  Tidebls.  •  Avare,  quid  inhias  his,  &c.  pulchrior  est  qui  te 
ambit  ipsnm  yisurus,  ipsum  hablturus.  '  Prov.  8.  t  Cap.  18.  Rom.  Amorem  hunc  divinum  toUs  Tlribus 
amplexamini ;  Deum  yobls  omni  officiorum  genere  propitium  Ikdte.  ^  Cap.  7.  de  pulchritndine. 

Regna  et  imperla  toUus  terrse  et  maris  et  cceli  oportet  abjlcere,  si  ad  ipsum  conTersus  veils  insert  <  Ha- 
bitus a  Deo  infiimis,  per  quem  indinatur  homo  ad  dlligendum  Deum  super  omnia.  J  Dial.  I.  Omnia 
convertlt  amor  in  Ipsius  pulchri  naturam.           k  Stromatum  lib.  2.     Digitiz4^B9^t^@OQ  IC 
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owne  ends.  Vulgus  amicilias  utilitaie  probat.  The  chieie  thin^  we  respect 
is  our  commodity:  and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for 
vain-glory,  praise  of  men,  &shion,  and  such  by-respects ;  not  for  Grods  sake. 
We  neither  know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should. 
And  for  these  defects,  we  involve  our  selves  into  a  multitude  of  errours,  we 
swerve  from  this  true  love  and  worship  of  God :  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of 
unspeakable  miseries;  running  into  both  extreams,  we  become  fooles,  mad- 
men, without  sense,  as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will  shew  you. 

The  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  far  and  neer,  and  so  have  been  in  all  precedent  ages,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  methods 
sake,  I  will  reduce  them  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  those  two  extreams 
of  excess  and  clef  eat,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and  atheisme.  Not 
that  there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship  or  love  of  God ;  that  cannot  be ; 
we  cannot  love  God  too  much,  or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  papists  hold, 
or  have  any  perfection  in  this  life,  much  less  supererogate ;  when  we  have  all 
done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  we  do  aliud  agere^  zealous 
without  knowl^ge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that  which  is  not  necessary, 
busying  our  selves  about  impertinent,  needless,'  idle,  and  vaine  ceremonies, 
populo  ut  placerentf  as  the  Jewes  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  offerings, 
incense,  new  moones,  feasts,  &c.  but  as  Isay  taxeth  them  1.12.  Who  re- 
quired this  at  yonr  hands  ?  We  have  too  great  opinion  of  our  owne  worth, 
that  we  can  satisfie  the  lawe  ;  and  do  more  then  is  required  at  our  hands,  by 
performing  those  evangelical  counsells,  and  such  works  of  supererogation, 
merit  for  others,  which  Bellarmine,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  all  their  Jesuites  and 
champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in  rigour  with  them,  some  of  their 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that  nothing  could  be  objected  to 
them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  we  thinke,  more  divine  and  sanctified 
then  others,  of  a  better  mettle,  greater  gifts,  and  with  that  proude  Pharisee, 
contemn  others  in  respect  of  our  selves,  we  are  better  Christians,  better  learned, 
choyce  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  special  revelation,  perceive  Gods 
secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say  and  do  many  times,  what  is  not  befitting 
to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number  are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnicks, 
Mahometans,  Jewes,  heretiques,  *° enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries, 
and  schismatiques.  Zanchius  reduceth  such  infidels  to  four  chiefe  sectes; 
but  [  will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  intended  method :  all  which  with  many 
other  curious  persons,  monkes,  heremits,  &c.  may  be  ranged  in  this  extream, 
and  fight,  under  this  superstitious  banner,  with  those  rude  idiots,  and  infinite 
swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the  other  extream  or  in 
defect,  march  tnose  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists,  hypocrites,  infidels, 
worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  men,  that  attri- 
bute all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supream  power ;  that 
have  cauterized  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense :  or  such  desperate 
persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these  there  be  many  subdivi- 
sions, divers  degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  tlien  other,  as  shall  be 
shewed  in  the  symptomes :  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doting,  and 
besides  themselves  for  religions  sake.  For  "as  Zanchy  well  distinguished,  and 
all  the  world  knowes,  religion  is  twofold,  true  or  false;  false  is  that  vain 
superstition  of  idolaters,  sudi  as  were  of  old,  Greekes,  Romans,  present  Ma- 
hometans, &c.  Timor  em  Deorum  inanem,  ^Tully  could  terme  it;  or  as  Zanchy 
defines  it,  ubi  falsi  Du,  autfalso  cultu  colitur  BeuSy  when  false  gods,  or  that 
God  is  falsely  worshipped.  And  'tis  a  miserable  plague,  a  torture  of  the  soule, 
a  meer  madness,  religiosa  insania,  PMeteran  cals  it,  or  insanus  error ^  as 
*» Seneca,  a  frantick  errour;  or  as  Austin,  insanus  animi  morbus,  a  furious 

"•  De  prlmo  pri«cepto.  "  De  rellg.  1.  2.  Thes.  1.  •  2  De  nmt.  Deorum.  v  Hist.  Belglc.  I.  8. 
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disease  of  the  soule ;  insania  omnium  insctnisnma,  a  quintessence  of  madness ; 
'for  he  that  is  superstitious,  can  nerer  be  quiet.  Tis  proper  to  man  alone, 
uni  superbia,  avaritiay  iupersHtio,  saith  Plin.  lib,  7.  ccqp.  1.  atque  etiam 
post  savit  defuturo,  which  wrings  his  soule  for  the  present,  and  to  come  :  the 
greatest  miserie  belongs  to  mankinde,  a  perpetual  servitude,  a  slavery,  *ex 
timore  timer,  an  heavie  yoak,  the  seal  of  damnation,  an  intolerable  burthen. 
They  that  are  superstitious,  are  still  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  themselves  with 
auguries,  prodigies,  fake  tales,  dreams,  idk,  vain  workes,  unprofitable  labours, 
as  'Boterus  observes,  curd  mentis  ancipite  versantur:  enemies  to  God  and 
to  themselves.  In  a  word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  Religio  Deum  colit,  super^ 
ititio  destruit.  Superstition  destroyes,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  True 
relidon,  ubi  vems  Deus  vere  colitur^  where  the  true  God  is  truely  worshipped, 
is  the  way  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  all  vertues,  love,  feare,  devotion,  obe- 
dience, knowledge,  &c.  It  rears  the  dejected  soule  of  man ;  and  amidst  so 
many  cares,  miseries,  persecutions,  which  this  world  afibrds,  it  is  a  sole  ease, 
an  unspeakable  comforte,  a  sweet  reposal, ^V^tim  suave  et  leve,  a  light  yoak, 
an  anchor,  and  an  haven.  It  addes  courage,  boldness,  and  begets  generous 
spirits :  although  tyrants  rage,  persecute,  and  that  bloody  lictor  or  serjeant 
be  ready  to  martyr  them,  aut  lita^  aut  morere,  (as  in  those  persecutions  of 
the  primitive  church,  it  was  put  in  practice,  as  you  may  reade  in  Eusebius 
and  others)  though  enemies  be  now  ready  to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uproare, 
"5t  fractus  illabatur  orbis,  impavidos  ferient  ruvnm,  though  heaven  should 
fall  on  his  head,  he  would  not  be  dismaid.  But  as  a  good  Christian  prince 
once  made  answer  to  a  menacing  Turke,  facile  scelerata  hominum  arma 
confemnit,  qui  Dei  prasidio  tutus  est :  or  as  'Phalaris  writ  to  Alexander  in 
a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemie  could  terrific  him,  for  that  he  trusted 
in  God.  Si  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nos  ?  In  all  calamities,  persecutions 
whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  2.  he  will  sing  with  him,  The  Lard 
is  my  rock,  my  fortresse,  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the  towre  and  horne  of  my 
salvation,  Sfc.  In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  Psal,  46.  1 .  God  is  my  hope 
and  helpe,  still  ready  to  befounde,  I  will  not  therefore  feare,  Sfc.  *tis  a  feare 
expelling  feare ;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is  full  of  hope,  which  is 
(saith  ^Austin)  vita  vita  mortalis,  the  life  of  tliis  our  mortal  life,  hope  of  im- 
mortality, the  sole  comfort  of  our  miserie :  otherwise  as  Paul  saith,  we  of  all 
others  were  most  wretched ;  but  this  makes  us  happy  :  counterpoising  our 
hearts  in  all  miserie;  superstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  divel,  the  authour 
of  lyes ;  but  this  is  from  Grod  himself,  as  Lucian  that  Antiochian  priest  made 
his  divine  confession  in  'Eusebius,  Auctor  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God  is 
the  author  of  our  religion  himself;  his  word  is  our  rule,  a  lanthorne  to  us, 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  playes  upofi  our  hearts  as  so  many  harp- 
strings,  and  we  are  his  temples,  he  dwelletti  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  braine,  heart,  will,  understanding, 
soule  itself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  totum  compositum,  all  is  mad,  and  dotes. 
Now  for  the  extent,  as  I  say,  the  world  it  self  is  the  subject  of  it,  (to  omit 
that  grand  sin  of  atheisme)  all  times  have  been  misafiected,  past,  present, 
there  is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest, 
4*0.  A  lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider,  how  many  myriades  of  men  this 
idolatrie  and  superstition  (for  that  comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages, 
besotted  by  this  blind  zeale,  which  is  religions  ape,  religions  bastard,  religions 
shadow,  false  glasse  For  where  God  hath  a  temple,  the  divel  will  have  a 
chappel :  where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  divel  will  have  his  oblations  :  where 
God  hath  ceremonies,  the  divel  will  have  his  traditions :  where  there  is  any 
religion,  the  divel  will  plant  superstition;  and. 'tis  a  pitifull  sight  to  behold 
and  reade,  wh^tt  tortures,  miseries  it  hath  procured;  what  slaughter  of  soules 

J" Nam  qui  •npewtlUone  Imbutns  wt,  qnietns  esse  nonqium  potest.  •  Greg.         •  PoUl.  lib.  I.  cap.  IS. 
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it  hath  made ;  how  it  raged  amongst  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
Greekes,  Romans,  Tuscans,  Gaules,  Germanes,  Britaines,  &c.  Britannia 
jam  hodie  celebrat  tarn  ationiiCy  saith  ^  PUny,  tantis  ceremoniiSf  (speaking  of 
superstition)  ut  dedisse  Persis  videri  possit;  The  Britaines  are  so  stupendly 
superstitious  in  their  ceremonies,  that  they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He 
that  shall  but  reade  in  Pausanias  ak>ne,  those  gods,  temples,  altars,  idols, 
statues,  so  curiously  made  with  such  infinite  cost  and  charge,  amongst  those 
old  Greekes,  such  multitudes  of  them,  and  frequent  varieties,  as  'Gerbelius 
truely  observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and  never  enough  wonder  at  it:  and 
thank  God  withall,  that  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed 
from  that  slavish  idolatrie  in  these  our  dayes.  But  heretofore,  almost  in  ail 
countries,  in  all  places  superstition  hath  blinded  the  hearts  of  men.  In  all 
ages,  what  a  small  portion  hath  the  true  church  ever  been  I  Divisum  imperium 
cum  Jove  Damon  habct.  The  Patriarchs  and  their  families,  the  Israelites  a 
handfull  in  respect,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  not  all  of  them  neither. 
Into  what  straights  hath  it  been  compinged,  a  little  flocke !  how  hath  super- 
stition on  the  other  side  dilated  her  self,  errour,  ignorance,  barbarisme,  folly, 
madness,  deceived,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most  wise,  discreet  and 
understanding  men,  philosophers,  dynastes,  monarches,  all  were  involved  and 
over-shadowed  in  this  mist,  in  more  then  Cymmerian  darkness.  *Adeo  ignara 
superstitio  mentes  hominnm  depravat,  et  nonnumquam  sapient  dm  animos 
transversos  agit.  At  this  present,  quota  pars  !  How  small  a  part  is  truely 
religious !  How  little  in  respect !  Divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  and  one,  or 
not  so  much,  is  Christians.  Idolaters  and  Mahometans  possesse  almost  Asia, 
Africke,  America,  Magellanica.  The  kings  of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam 
and  Bomaye,  Pegu,  Decan,  Narsinga,  Japan,  &c.  are  gentiles,  idolaters, 
and  many  other  pettie  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I  knowe 
not  how  many  Negro  princes  in  Africke,  all  Terra  Australis  incognita,  most 
of  America,  Pagans,  differing  all  in  their  severall  superstitions ;  and  yet  all 
idolaters.  The  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Turkes  domi- 
nions in  Europe,  Africke,  Asia,  to  the  Xeriffes  in  Barbary,  and  his  territories 
in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco,  &c.  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy  of  Per- 
sia,  with  most  of  her  dominions  and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahometans. 
See  how  the  divel  rageth.  Those  at  oddes,  or  differing  among  themselves, 
some  for  ^  AUi,  some  for  Enbocar,  for  Aomar,  and  Ozimen,  those  fours  doc- 
tours,  Mahomets  successours,  and  are  subdivided  into  72  inferior  sectes,  as 
*  Leo  Afer  reports.  The  Jewes,  as  a  company  of  vagabonds  are  scattered  over 
all  parts ;  whose  story,  present  estate,  progresse  from  time  to  time,  is  fully  set 
down  by  **  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  doctor  of  divinity,  in  his  comment  on  the 
Creed.  A  fifl  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  professeth  CHRIST; 
but  so  inlardea  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  that  there  is  scarse 
a  sound  part  to  be  founde,  or  any  agreement  amongst  them.  Presbyter  John 
in  Africke,  lord  of  those  Abyssines,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession  a 
Christian,  but  so  different  from  us,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremonies, 
such  liberty,  such  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  paganisme,  '  that  they  keep  little 
more  then  a  bare  title  of  Christianitie.  They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision, 
stupend  fastings,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c.  and  as  the  Papists  call 
on  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didymus  before  Christ.  ^The 
Greeke  or  Eastern  Church,  is  rent  from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  they  have 
foure  chief  Patriarchs  so  have  they  foure  subdivisions,  besides  those  Nestorians, 
Jacobines,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.  scattered  over  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  jEgypt,  &c.     Greece,  Valachia,  Circassia,  Bulgary,  Bosnia,  Albania, 

1  Lib.  8.  cap.       ■  Lib.  6.  descrip.  Oroc.  Nulla  est  Tla  qui  non  innninerls  idoUs  est  referta.    Ttotum  tunc 
emporla  in  misenimot  inortales  potentln  et  crudelia  tyrannidla  Satan  exercult.  ■  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  6. 

•p.  25.  «•  Pnrchaa  Klgrlm.  lib.  1.  c.  S.  •  Lib.  S.  *  2  part.  sec.  8.  lib.  1.  cap.  et  ddnceps. 

Titdmaniiiifl.  Bfaginoa.  Bredenbacbioa.  Fr.  Aloarestoa  Itin.  de  AbTsainia.  Herbia  soltiin  Teactintur  V3tar;i, 
qais  mento  tenua  dormlnnt.  Hcc.     •  'Bredenbaehiua  Jod.  a  Meggoi. 
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lUyricum,   Sclavonia,   Croatia,  Thrace,  Servia,   Rascia,  and    a  spHnkltn^ 
amongst  the  Tartars.     The  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great 
dukes  subjects,  are  part  of  the  Greeke  church,  and  still  Christians  :  but,  as 
8  one  saith,  temporis  successu  multcis  illi  addiderunt  superstitiones ;  in  pro- 
cesse  of  time,  they  have  added  so  many  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi- 
Christians,  then  otherwise.     That  which  remaines  is  the  Western  Church 
with  us  in  Europe;   but  so  eclipsed  with  several!  schismes,  heresies  and 
superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  finde  it.     The  papists  have  Italy, 
Spaine,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  France,  Poland,  and  a  sprinkling  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.     In  America,  they  hold  all  that  which  Spaniards  inhabit, 
Hispania  Nova,  Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.     In  the  East  Indies,  the  Philip- 
pin«e,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacha,  Zelan,  Ormus,  &c.  which  the 
Portugall  got  not  long  since,  and  those  land-leaping  Jesuites  have  essayed  in 
China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yeerly  letters  ;  m  Africke  they  have  Melinda, 
Quiloa,  Mombaza,  &c.  and  some  fewe  towns,  they  drive  out  one  superstition 
with  another.     Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  religions,  where  Samosetans, 
Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in  Transilvania  and  Poland)  Arrians, 
Anabaptists  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  German  cities.     Scandia  is 
Christian,  but  as   ^Damianus  A-Goes  the  Portugall  knight  complains,  so 
mixt  with  magick,  pagan  rites,  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be  as  well  counted 
idolaters.     What  Tacitus  formerly  said  of  a  like  nation,  is  verified  in  them ; 
*  a  people  subject  to  superstition^  contrary  to  religion.     And  some  of  them, 
as  about  Lapland  and  the  Pilapians,  the  divels  possession  to  this  daye,  Misera 
h(BC  gens  (saith  mine  J  authour)  SatancB  kactenus  possession — et  quod  maxime 
mirandum  et  dolendum,  and  which  is  to  be  admired  and  pittied,  if  any  of  them 
be  baptized,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  dye  within  7  or  9 
dayes  after ;  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  Christianity, 
but  worship  still  the  divel,  who  daily  appears  to  them.     In  their  idolatrous 
courses,  gaudentibus  Diis  patriis^  quos,  religiose  colunt,  S^c.     Yet  -are  they 
very  superstitious,  like  our  wilde  Irish.     Though  they  of  the  better  note,  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern  them,  be  Lutherans; 
the  remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans ;  in  Germany  equally  mixt ;  and  yet 
the  emperour  himself,  dukes  of  Loraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes  electors,  are 
most  part  professed  papists.     And  though  some  part  of  France  and  Ireland, 
Great  Britaine,  half  the  cantos  in  Suitzerland,  and   the   low  countries   be 
Calvinists,  more  defecate  then  the  rest,  yet  at  oddes  amongst  themselves,  not 
free  from  superstition.     And  which  ^  Brochard  the  monke  in  his  description 
of  the  holy  land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greeke  church,  and  shewed  their 
errours,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis  multcBirrepserint  stultitiae  ; 
I  say,  God  grant  there  be  no  fopperies  in  our  church.     As  a  damme  of  water 
stopt  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  so   doth   superstition.     I  say 
nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,   Barrowists,   Familists,  &c. 
There  is  superstition  in  our  prayers  ;  often  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter 
contentions,  invectives,  persecutions,  strange   conceits,  besides  diversitie  of 
opinions,  schismes,  factions,  &c.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job  42.7.)  said  to  Eliphaz 
the  Temanite,  and  his  two  friends,  his  wrath  was  kindled  against  them,  for 
they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things  that  were  right :  we  may  justly  of  Uiese 
schism atiques,  and  heretiques,  how  wise  soever  in  their  own  conceits,  non  recte 
loquuntvr  de  DeOy  they  speak  not,  they  think  not,  they  write  not  well  of  God, 
and  as  they  ought.     And  therefore.  Quid  qucesOy  mi  Dorpi,  as  Erasmus 
concludes  to  Dorpius,  hisce  theologis  fasciamuSy   aut  quid  preceriSy  nisi 
forte  Jidelem  medicum,  qui  cerebro  medeatur?    What  shall  we  wish  them, 
but  sanam  mentem,  and  a  good  physician  ?     But  more  of  their  differences, 

t  See  Po«8evinuB   Herbastein,  Magin.   D.  Fletcher,  Jorius,  HacluJt,  Purchas,  &c.  of  Uieir  errours. 
^  Deplorat.  GentU  Lapp.  *  Gens  superstitionl  ohnoxia,  reUjionlbus  adversa.         i  Bolssardus  de  Magii. 

Intra  septimum  aut  nonum  a  baptltmo  diem  moriiintur.  Hinc  fit,  &c.       ^  Cap.  de  incolis  tcrne  saocta. 
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paradoxes,  opinions,  mad  prankes,  in  the  symptomes:  I  now  hasten  to 
the  causes. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Causes  of  Religious  Melancholy,  From  the  Dive  I ;  by 
miraclesy  apparitions ,  oracles.  His  instruments  or  factors ;  polititians, 
priests,  impostors,  heretiques^  blinde  guides.  In  them,  simplicity,  fear, 
blinde  zeal,  ignorance,  solitariness,  curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  presump- 
tion, 4*0.  his  engins;  fasting,  solitariness,  hope,  fear,  8fc. 
We  are  taught  in  holy  Scripture,  that  the  divel  rangeth  abroad  like  a 
roaring  lyon,  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour:  and  as  in  several!  shapes, 
so  by  several!  engins  and  devices  he  goeth  alx)ut  to  seduce  us.  Sometimes 
he  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  is  so  cunning,  that  he  is 
able,  if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He  will  be  worshipped 
as  ^God  himself;  and  is  so  adored  by  the  heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in 
imitation  of  that  divine  power,  ™  as  Eusebius  observes,  °  to  abuse  or  emulate 
Gods  glory,  as  Dandinus  addes,  he  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices,  oblations, 
and  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  worehip  of  God,  to  be  done  likewise  unto 
him,  similis  erit  altissimo,  and  by  this  meanes  infatuates  the  world,  deludes, 
entraps,  and  destroys  many  a  thousand  soules.  Sometimes  by  dreams, 
visions  (as  God  to  Moses  by  familiar  conference)  the  divel  in  several!  shapes 
talks  with  them.  In  the  ^  Indies,  it  is  common ;  and  in  China  nothing  so 
familiar  as  apparitions,  inspirations,  oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  false 
prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles,  sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues 
(as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was  Apollo  Alexicacus,  Apollo  Xocpoc,  pestifer  et 
malorum  depulsor)  raising  wars,  seditions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their  con- 
sciences, driving  them  to  despair,  terrours  of  minde,  intolerable  pains;  by 
promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  faire  meanes,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of 
his  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare  not  do  otherwise  then  adore  him ;  do 
as  he  will  have  them ;  they  dare  not  offend  him.  And  to  compel  them  more 
to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  p  he  sends  and  cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits, 
(as  Cyprian  saith)  torments  and  terrifies  their  soules,  to  make  them  adore 
him:  and  all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to  divert  them  from  true  reli- 
gion to  superstition :  and  because  he  is  damned  himself,  and  in  an  errour, 
he  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of  his  errours,  and  be  damned  with 
him.  The  primum  mobile  therefore,  and  first  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the 
divel,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  principal  s^ent,  who  m  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  afler  divers  fashions,  with  several  engins,  illusions,  and  by 
several  names,  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  several  places 
and  countries,  still  rejoycing  at  their  fals.  All  the  world  over,  before  Chris ts 
time,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  soules  of  men  in  most  slavish  sub- 
jection, saith  *)  Eusebius,  in  divers  formes^  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices,  till 
Christs  coming ;  as  if  those  divels  of  the  ayr  had  shared  the  earth  amongst 
them ;  which  the  Platonists  held  for  Gods  C  Ludus  Deorum  sumus)  and  were 
our  govemours  and  keepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders, 
names,  of  which  read  Wierus  de  prcestigiis  dcemonum  lib.  Leap.  5.  "Strozius, 
Cicogna,  and  others.     Adonided  amongst  the  Syrians  ;  Adramelech  amongst 

■Plato  In  Crit.  Diemonet  custodes  rant  hominom  et  eoram  dominl»  ut  nos  animalium ;  nee  homlnibui, 
aed  et  r^oniboa  imperant,  Tatidnila,  augoriif,  somnUi,  oraciilif,  noa  regunt.  Idem  fei-e  Max.  Tyrius  ser. 
1.  et  26.  27.  Medioa  rult  daemonei  inter  Deoa  et  bominea  Deonun  mlniatroe,  pneaidea  bomlnum,  a  c«eIo  ad 
homines  deacendentea.  "  De jpreparat.  Evangel.  "  Vel  in  abusum  Dei  vel  in  emulationem.  Dandi- 
noa  com.  in  Ub.  3.  Ariat.  de  An.  Text.  29.  •  Daemonea  conanlunt,  et  flunUiaxes  habent  daemones  plerique 
aacerdotes.  Rlcdoa  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  expedit.  Slnar.  v  Vitam  turbant,  aomnos  inquietant,  inrepentea  etiam 
In  corpora  Boentea  terrent,  Taletndlnem  flrangunt,  morboa  lacearant,  nt  ad  cultum  sai  cogant,  nee  aliud  hfa 
ttndinm,  quam  nt  a  yer&  religione  ad  superatitionem  vertant ;  cum  aint  Iptl  poenalea,  queruntiibl  ad  poenaa 
comitet,  nt  babeant  erroria  partidpes.  «  Lib.  4.  preparat.  Evangel.  Tantamque  Tlctoriam  amentiu  ho- 

minnm  cooaeqnnti  aunt,  ut  ■!  colUgere  in  nnum  Telis,  universnm  orbem  iatta  scelesUbna  spiriUbua  subjec- 
turn  ftiiase  inreniea.  Utqne  ad  ^vatoria  adventnm,  hominum  ciKle  pemicioaiasimoa  demonea  placabant, 
ftc.  '  Plato.  •Strotina,  Qcogna  omnif.  mag.  Ub.  3  cap.  7.  Esek.  8. 10.  Reg.  11.4.  Reg.  S.  et  17.  14. 
Jer.49.    Num.  21. 8.    Reg.  IS.  n^r^nlo 
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the  Capemaites ;  Asiniee  amongst  the  Emathites ;  Aatartes  with  the  Sydo- 
nians;  Asteroth  with  the  Palestines;  Dagon  with  the  Philistines;  Tartan 
with  Uie  Hancei ;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites ;  Beli  the  Babylonian  ; 
Beelzebub  and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites ;  Apis,  Isis  and  Osyris 
amongst  the  -Egyptians;  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphos,  Colophon,  Ancyra,  Cuma, 
Erythra;  Jupiter  in  Crete ;  Venus  at  Cyprus;  Juno  at  Carthage;  -fesculapius 
at  Epidaurus ;  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c.  And  even  in  these 
our  oayes,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c. 
what  strange  idols,  in  what  prodigious  formes,  with  what  absurd  ceremonies 
are  they  adored!  What  strange  Sacraments,  like  ours  of  Bapiisme  and  the 
Lords  Supper ;  what  goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in  America, 
when  the  Spaniards  first  landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  Jesuite  relate,  Hb.  5.  cap. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  and  how  the  divel  imitated  the  ark,  and  the  children  of  Israels 
coming  out  of  Egypt :  with  many  such.  For  as  Lipsius  well  discourseth  out 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoicks,  maxime  cupiunt  adorationem  kominum,  now 
and  of  olde,  they  still  and  most  especially,  desire  to  be  adored  by  men.  See 
but  what  Vertomannus,  /.  6.  c.  2.  Marcus  Polus,  Lerius,  Benzo,  P.  Martyr 
in  his  Ocean  Decades,  Acosta,  and  Mat.  Riccius  expedit.  Christ,  in  Sinas  lib.  1- 
relate.  ^Eusebius  wonders  how  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and  flourishm^ 
kingdomes  of  Greece  should  be  so  besotted;  and  we,  in  our  times,  how  those 
witty  Chinese,  so  perspicacious  in  all  other  things,  should  be  so  gulled,  so 
tortured  with  superstition,  so  blinde  as  to  worship  stockes  and  stones.  But  it 
is  no  marvel,  when  we  see  all  out  as  great  efifects  amongst  Christians  them- 
selves :  how  are  those  Anabaptists,  Anians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest  mise- 
rably infatuated !  Mars,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  .£sculapius,  have  resigned  their 
interest,  names  and  offices  to  Saint  George, 

•  (Maxime  beUorum  rector,  quern  oofltra  jurentiu 
Pro  Mavorte  colit.) 

S*.  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints;  Venus  to  the  lady  of 
Lauretta.  And  as  those  old  Romans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  divers 
offices,  persons,  places,  so  have  they  saints,  as  "  Lavater  well  observes  out  of 
Lactantius,  mutato  nomine  tan  turn,  *tis  the  same  spirit  or  divel  that  deludes 
them  still.  The  manner,  how,  as  I  say,  is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrours, 
affi'ights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  faire  and  foule  meanes,  hope  and  feare. 
How  often  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent  plagues  in 
^  Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected  ! 

■  Dli  nralta  neglect!  dedemnt 
Hetperie  mala  luctuoav, 

to  terrific  them,  to  rouse  them  up,  and  the  like :  see  but  Livy,  Dionysiut 
Halicamassseus,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  ^  Polybius,  before  the 
battel  of  Cannas,  prodigiis^  signis,  ostentis,  templa  cunctUy  privata  etiam 
ades  scatebant,  Oeneus  raigned  in  -3Etolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice 
to  Diana  with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana)  she  sent  a 
wilde  bore,  insolita  magnitudinis,  qui  terras  et  homines  misere  depascebatur^ 
to  spoile  both  men  and  country,  which  was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager. 
So  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  LucuUus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
at  the  siege  of  Cizicura,  with  all  his  navy  was  overthrown  by  Proserpina,  for 
neglecting  of  her  holy  daye.  She  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the 
night,  Cras,  inquit,  tibicinem  Libycum  cum  tibicine  Pontico  committam, 
and  the  daye  following  this  eenigma  was  understood ;  for  with  a  great  south 
winde  which  came  from  Libya,  she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates  army. 
What  prodigies  and  miracles,  dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles, 
have  been  of  olde  at  Delphos,  Dodona,  Trophonius  denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Le- 
baudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  iniEgypt,  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c.  what  stittnge 

•  Ub.  4.  cap.  8.  prepar.         ■  Bapt.  Mant.  4.  Faat.  de  Sancto  Georgfo.        •  Part.  1 .  cap.  1 .  et  lib.  2.  cap,  9i 
•  Polyd.  Virg.  Hb.  1.  de  prodig.  »  Hor.  I.  3.  od  6.  J  Lib.  3.  hist. 
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cures  performed  by  Apollo  and  ^sculapius;  Juoos  image ;  and  that  of  •  For- 
tune spake  ?  *  Castor  and  Pollux  fought  in  person  for  the  Romans,  against 
Hannibals  army,  as  Pallas,  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greekes  and  Trojans,  &c. 
Amongst  our  pseudocatholiques,  nothmg  so  familiar  as  such  miracles.  How 
many  cures  done  by  our  lady  of  Lauretta,  at  Sichem !  of  olde,  at  our  S**  Tho- 
mas shrine,  &c.  ^  S**  Sabine  was  seen  to  fight  for  Amulphus  duke  of  Spoleto  ; 
*  S*-  George  fought  in  person  for  John  the  bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the 
Castilians ;  S'*  James  for  the  Spaniards  in  America.  In  the  battel  of  Bannox- 
bum,  where  Edward  the  seconde,  our  English  king,  was  foyled  by  the  Scots, 
S^*  Philanus  arm  was  seen  to  fight  (if  ^  Hector  Boethius  doth  not  impose)  that 
was  before  shut  up  in  a  silver  capcase  :  Another  time  in  the  same  authour,  S*' 
Magnus  fought  for  them.  Now  for  visions,  revelations,  miracles,  not  onely 
out  of  the  Legend,  out  of  purgatory,  but  every  daye  comes  newes  from  the 
Indies,  and  at  home,  read  the  Jesuites  letters,  Ribadineira,  Thurselinus, 
Acosta,  Lippomanus,  Xaverius,  Ignatius  lives,  &c.  and  tell  me  what  difference  ? 
His  ordmary  instruments  or  factors,  which  he  useth,  as  God  himself  did 
good  kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  prophets,  to  the  establishing  of 
his  church,  •  are  polititians,  statesmen,  priests,  heretiques,  blinde  guides,  im- 
postours,  pseudoprophets,  to  propagate  his  superstition.  And  first  to  begin 
with  polititians  :  it  hath  ever  been  a  principal  axiome  with  them,  to  maintain 
religion,  or  superstition,  which  they  determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  oc- 
casions, as  to  them  seems  best.  They  make  religion  meer  pohcie,  a  cloak,  a 
humane  invention ;  nihil  ague  valet  ad  regendos  vulyi  animos  ac  superstitio^ 
as  ^Tacitus  and  «Tully  holde.  Austin  /.  4.  de  civitat.  Dei  c,  9.  censures 
Scsevola  saying  and  acknowledging,  expedite  civitates  religione  falliy  that 
it  was  a  tit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  religion,  according  to  the  di- 
verbe.  Si  mundus  vult  decipi,  dedpiatur,  if  the  world  will  be  gulled,  let  it  be 
gulled ;  'tis  good  howsoever  to  keep  it  in  subjection.  Tis  that  ^  Aristotle 
and  *  Plato  inculcate  in  their  politiques ;  Religion  neglected^  brings  plagues 
to  the  citiey  opens  a  gap  to  all  naughtiness.  Tis  that  which  all  our  late  po- 
liticians mgeminate.  Cromerus  /.  2.  pol.  hist.  Boterus,  /.  3.  de  incrementis 
urbiunty  CTapmarius  l.2.c.  9.  Arcanis  rerump.  Amiseeus  cap.  4.  lib,  2. 
polit.  Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a  prince,  by  all  meanes  to  counterfeit 
religion,  to  be  superstitious  in  shew,  at  least ;  to  seem  to  be  devoute,  frequent 
holy  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests,  as  Numa,  Ly- 
curgus,  and  such  law-makers  were,  and  did ;  non  ut  his  Jidem  habeant,  sed 
ut  subditos  religionis  metu  facilius  in  officio  contineanty  to  keep  people  in 
obedience.  J  Nam  naturaliter  (as  Cardan  writes)  lex  Christiana  lex  est 
pietatiSyjustituByJidei,  simplicitatisy  ^c.  But  this  errour  of  his,  Innocentius 
Jentilettus  a  French  lawyer.  Theorem.  9.  comment.  1.  de  Relig.  and  Thomas 
Bozius,  in  his  book  de  minis  gentium  et  regnorumy  have  copiously  confuted. 
Many  polititians,  I  dare  not  denye,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  meanes,  and 
sincerely  speake  of  it  without  hypocrisie ;  are  truely  zealous  and  religious 
themselves.  Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of 
a  well  governed  commonwealth  :  but  most  of  them  are  but  Machiavellians ; 
counterfeits  only  for  politicall  ends ;  for,  Solus  Rex  (which  Campanella  cap. 
\S.  Atheismi  Triumphati  observes)  as  amongst  our  modem  Turkes,  Reipub. 
Finis,  as  knowing  ^  magnum  ejus  in  animos  imperium ;  and  that  as  *  Sabelli- 
cus  delivers,  a  man  without  religion  is  like  an  horse  without  a  bridle.     No 

■  GraU  lege  me  dScUtU,  malleret,    Dion  Hallcarn.  ■  Tally  de  nat.  Deoram  lib.  2.  2Bqua  Venot 

Teucria,  IHOIm  Inlqiui  ftilt.  k  jo.  Mohmus  Ub.  S.  cap.  60.  •  Pet.  OUrer.  De  Johanne  primo  For- 

tagallln  rege  ftrenne  pngnana,  et  advene  partis  Ictus  dvpeo  ezdpiens.  '  L.  14.  Locnlos  sponte 

aperulsse  et  pro  Us  pngnisse.  •  Religion*  as  they  holde,  is  poUde,  inrented  alone  to  keep  men  In  awe. 

'1.  Annal.  s  Omnes  reUgfone  morentnr.  6.  In  Venem.  ^  Zdencus,  praflU.  legis.  Qni  nrbem  ant 

reglonem  Inhabitant,  persnasos  ease  oportet  esse  Deos.  *  10.  da  leglbns.  Rcliglo  neglecu  maxlmam 

pestem  In  dTitatem  infert,  omnlnm  scelemm  fenestnun  aperit.  JCardanos  Com.  in  Ptolomsrara 

qnadrlpart.  ^  Upslos  1. 1 .  c.  H.  >  Homo  sine  reUgione.  sicat  equns  sine  ttwmo.      ^^  ^-.  ^ ,  -. 
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way  better  to  curb  then  superstition^  to  terriiie  mens  consciences,  and  to  keep 
them  in  awe  :  they  make  new  lawes,  statutes,  invent  new  religions,  ceremo- 
nies, as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their  owne  ends.  "  H<bc  enim  (religio) 
si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vera  credatur,  animorum  ferociam  domat,  Hbidines 
coercet,  subditos  pnncipi  obseguentes  efficit.  Therefore  (saith  "  Poly  bins  of 
Lycurgus)  did  he  maintain  ceremonies^  not  that  he  was  superstitious  himself e^ 
but  that  he  perceived  mortal  men  more  apt  to  embrace  paradoxes ,  then 
ought  else,  and  durst  attempt  no  evil  things  for  feare  of  the  gods.  This 
was  Zamolcus  stratagem  amongst  the  Thracians ;  Numas  plot,  when  he  said 
he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  -^geria ;  and  that  of  Sertorius  with  an 
hart ;  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving  them  from  the  gods ; 
or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen  well  observes 
of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  lawes  dictated,  monte  sacro, 
by  Jupiter  himself.  So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  lawes  to  the  **  Angel  Ga- 
briel, by  whose  direction,  he  gave  out,  they  were  made.  Caligula,  in  Dion, 
fained  himself  to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which 
kept  those  Romans  under,  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  Hb.  1.  dtsput,  cap,  11 
et  12.  were  religione  maxime  motiy  most  superstitious :)  .and  did  curb  the 
people  more  by  this  meanes,  then  by  force  of  armes,  or  severity  of  humane 
lawes.  Sola  plebecula  eam  agnoscebat  (saith  Vaninus  dial,  1 .  lib.  4.  de  ad- 
mirandis  naturce  arcanis)  speaking  of  religion,  quce  facile  decipitur,  tfiagnates 
vero  et  philosophi  nequaquam  ;  your  grandies  and  philosophers  had  no  such 
conceit,  sed  ad  imperii  conformationem  et  amplijicationem,  quam  sine  prtB- 
textu  religionis  tueri  non  poterant ;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have 
ever  held  as  much,  philosophers  especially,  animadvertebant  hi  semper  htee 
essefabellaSf  attamen  ob  meium  public(B  poteslatis  silere  cogebantur,  they 
were* still  silent  for  fear  of  lawes,  &c.  To  this  end,  that  Syrian  Phyresides, 
Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in  the  East  amongst  the  heathens,  first  the 
immortality  of  the  soule,  as  Trismegistus  did  in  JEgypt,  with  a  many  of  fained 
Gods.  Those  French  and  Britain  druides  in  the  west,  first  taught,  saitli 
P  Ceesar,  non  interire  animas,  but  after  death  to  go  from  one  to  another^ 
that  so  they  might  encourage  them  to  vertue,  Twas  for  a  politique  end  ;  and 
to  this  purpose  the  old  poets  fained  those  ^  Elysian  fields,  their  £acus,  Minos, 
and  Rhadamantus,  their  infernal  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes,  fiery 
Phlegetons,  Plutos  kingdome,  and  variety  of  torments  after  death.  Those 
that  had  done  well,  went  to  the  Elysian  fields ;  but  evil  doers  to  Cocytus, 
and  to  that  burning  lake  of  '"hell,  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tor- 
mented. *Tis  this  which  •  Plato  labors  for  in  his  Pheedon,  et  9.  de  rep.  The 
Turkes  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set  down  rewards,  and  severaJl  punish- 
ments for  every  particular  vertue  aud  vice;  *when  they  perswade  men,  that 
they  that  dye  in  battle,  shall  go  directly  to  heaven ;  but  wicked  livers  to 
eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sortes  (much  like  our  papistical  purgatory)  for 
a  set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by  that  tract  which 
John  Baptista  Alfaqui  that  Mauritanian  priest,  now  turned  Christian,  hath 
written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.  After  a  mans  death  two  black 
angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call  them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave, 
and  punish  him  for  his  precedent  sins;  if  he  lived  well  they  torture  him  the 
less ;  if  ill,  per  indesinentes  cruciatus  ad  diem  judicii,  they  incessantly 
punish  him  to  the  daye  of  judgement.  Nemo  viventium  qui  ad  horum  men^ 
tionem  non  totus  horret  et  contremiscit,  the  thought  of  this  cruc  fies  them  all 

">  Vanlnus  dial.  52.  de  oraculis.  "  Lib.  10.  Ideo  Lycurgus,  8cc.  non  quod  ipse  supersUUosus,  sed  quod 

▼ideret  mortales  paradoxa  facillus  aznplecti,  nee  res  graves  andere  sine  periculo  Deorum.  *Cleonardaa 

eplst.  1.    Novas  leges  suas  ad  Angelum  Gabrietem  referebat,  quo  monitore,  mentiebalnr  omnia  se  gerere. 
i>Llb.  16.  belli  Gallici.  Ut  metu  mortis  neglecto,  ad  virtutem  incitarent.  iDe  his  lege  Ludanom  de 

luctu  Tom.  1.  Homer.  Odyss.  11.  Virg.  Mn.  0.         '  Borathro  sulAire  et  flamm&  stagnante  sleroum  demer. 
gebantur.  •  Et  3.  de  repnb.  Oinnis  institutio  adolescentum  eo  referenda,  ut  da  DeolfQfff iXliAnt*  ob 

commune  bonum.  « Doterus.  Digitized  by  vjOOV  IC 
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their  lives  long,  and  makes  them  spende  their  dayes  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
ne  mala  hmc  contingant,  Sfc.  A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus,  lib.  1. 
cap,  28.  called  Senex  de  montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  government 
amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keepe  Uiem  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place  in 
a  pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hils,  in  "  which  he  made  a  delitious  paik^ 
full  of  odoriferous  fiowres  and  fruits ^  and  a  palace  full  of  all  worldly 
contents,  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  musick,  pictures,  variety  of  meats, 
&c,  and  chose  out  a  certain  yong  man,  whom  with  a  ""  soporiferous  potion  he 
so  'benummed,  that  he  perceived  nothing :  and  so,  fast  asleep  €is  he  was, 
caused  him  to  be  conveyed  into  this  f aire  garden.  Where  after  he  had  lived 
a  while  in  all  such  pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire,  ^he  cast  him  into  a 
sleep  againe,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might  tell 
others  he  had  been  in  paradise.  The  Uke  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  meanes 
brought  his  people  to  subjection.  Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in 
the  scriptures,  and  to  be  beleeved  necessary  by  Christians :  so  cunningly  can 
the  divel  and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge 
the  Uke,  to  circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.  Many  such 
trickes  and  impostures  are  acted  by  polititians,  in  China  especially,  but  with 
what  effect  I  will  discourse  in  the  symptomes. 

Next  to  polititians,  if  I  may  distinguish  them,  are  some  of  our  priests,  (who 
make  religion  policy)  if  not  far  beyond  them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes 
and  statesmen  themselves.  Camifcinam  exercent,  one  saith,  they  tyrannize 
over  mens  consciences  more  then  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever,  partly 
for  their  commodity  and  gaine ;  religionum  enim  omnium  abusiis  (as  ^  Pos- 
tellus  holds)  qucestus  scilicet  sacrifcim  in  causd  est :  for  soveraignty,  credit, 
to  maintain  their  state  and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which 
are  their  chiefe  supporters.  What  have  they  not  made  the  common  people 
beleeve  ?  Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things ;  what  devices,  traditions, 
ceremonies,  have  they  not  invented  in  all  ages,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to 
enrich  themselves  ?  Quibus  quastui  sunt  capti  superstitione  animi,  as  ^  Livy 
saith.  Those  ^Egyptian  priests  of  old,  got  all  the  soveraignty  into  their  hands, 
and  knowing,  '  as  Curtius  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficadus  multitudinem  regit 
quam  superstitio ;  melius  vatibus  quam  ducibus  parent,  vand  religione  capti, 
etiam  impotentes  fceminte ;  the  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  then 
captains,  and  nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  then  blind  zeale 
to  rule  a  multitude ;  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  ii^  incredible  to 
relate.  All  nations  almost,  have  been  besotted  in  this  kinde.  Amongst  our 
BrittainesandoldGaulestheDruides;  Magi  in  Persia;  Philosophers  in  Greece; 
Chaldeans  amongst  the  Orientall ;  Brachmanni  in  India ;  Gymnosophists  in 
Ethiopia ;  the  Turditanes  in  Spaine ;  Augures  in  Rome,  have  insulted ;  Apollos 
priests  in  Greece,  Phcebades  and  Pythonissse,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasmes; 
Amphiaraus  and  his  companions ;  now  Mahometan  and  Pagan  priests,  what 
can  they  not  effect?  How  doe  Uiey  not  infatuate  the  world?  Adeo  ubique 
(as  *  Scaliger  writes  of  the  Mahometan  priests)  turn  gentium  turn  locorum, 
gens  ista  sacrorum  ministra,  vulgi  secat  spes,  adea  qucB  ipsi  fingunt  somnia, 
so  cunningly  can  they  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  countries.  But  above 
all  others,  that  high  priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  super- 
stitious brood,  the  bull-bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  west,  that 
three-headed  Cerberus  hath  plaid  his  part.  **  Whose  religion  at  this  day  is 
meer  policie,  a  state  wholly  composed  of  superstition  and  wit,  and  needs 
nothing  but  wit  and  superstition  to  maintain  it :  that  useth  colledges  and 

"  Citn  aqnam,  ▼iiidaiinm  plontarlt  maxlinoin  et  pulcherrfmain,  floribus  odoriferis  et  snavlbus  fnictlbiia 


plenum,  &c.  «  Potum  auendam  dedit,  quo  Inescatus,  et  mvi  sopore  oppressns.  In  viridarium  Interim 

^     "^  ■       *  '_  leiterum  memoratum  potum  bibendum 

,  toporeac 
•  Exerc.  228.  ^  Sir  Kd.  Sands. 


ducebatur,  &c.  *  Atqne  iterum  memoratum  potum  bibendum  exblbuit,  et  sic  extra  Paradisum  reduxlt, 

....  .        .  -  b.l.d       '    '  "  "  ' 


"i.?^  ^l!?***'**' W*'?,!**!!?'***.*^*  »Llb.  1.  de  orb.  Concord,  cap.  7.  7  Lib.  4.  "Lib.  4. 
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religious  houses  to  as  good  purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  doth  more  at 
this  day  by  a  company  of  scribling  parasites,  fiery  spirited  irierS)  zealous 
anchorites,  hypocritical  confessours,  and  those  pretorian  souldiers,  his  Jani- 
sary  Jesuites,  (that  dissociable  society,  as  ^  Langius  terms  it,  postremus  diaboli 
conatus,  et  S€eculi  excrementum,  that  now  stand  in  the  fore  fronte  of  the  battle, 
will  have  a  monopoly  of,  and  ingrosse  all  other  learning,  but  domineer  in 
divinity  ;  ^  Excipiunt  soli  totius  vulnera  belli,  and  fight  alone  almost,  for  the 
rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses)  then  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garri- 
sons and  armies.  What  power  of  prince,  or  poenal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict, 
could  enforce  men  to  doe  that  which  for  conscience  sake  they  will  voluntarily 
undergo  ?  As  to  fast  from  all  fleshe,  abstain  from  marriage,  rise  to  their  prayers 
at  midnight,  whip  themselves,  with  stupend  fasting  and  pennance,  abandon  the 
world,  wilfull  poverty,*  perform  canonical  and  blinde  obedience,  to  prostrate 
their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  offer  up  themselves  at  their  superiours 
feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so  powerful  an  engin  as  superstition  ?  which  they 
right  well  perceiving,  are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselves :  Primum  enim  (as 
Calvin  rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and  practice  of  their  Ufe  proves)  arcawB 
illius  theologies,  quod  apud  eos  regnat,  caput  est,  nullum  esse  Deum,  they 
hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo  10  did,  Hildebrand  the  magician,  Alexander  6. 
Julius  2.  meer  atheists,  and  which  the  common  proverb  amongst  them  ap- 
proves ;  *  The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are  the  Romans,  of  tlie  Romans  the 
priests  are  unldest,  the  lewdest  priests  are  preferred  to.  be  cardinals,  and  the 
baddest  man  amongst  the  cardinals  is  chosen  to  be  pope,  that  is  an  epicure, 
as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infideb  and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think  and  be- 
leeve ;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ,  to  be  fables  and  impostures ;  of  heaven  and 
hell,  day  of  judgement,  paradise,  immortality  of  the  soule,  are  all 

'Bumores  vanl,  rerbaque  inanla, 
Et  par  BoUidto  ^ula  sonmio* 

Dreams,  toyes,  and  old  wives  tales.  Yet  as  so  many  »  whetstones  to  make 
other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though  they  be  of  no  religion  at  all, 
they  will  make  others  most  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats, 
compel,  enforce  from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a  line ; 
when  as  their  end  is  not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance  God's  kingdome, 
seeke  his  glory  or  common  good ;  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their 
territories,  to  domineer  and  compel  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  hve  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  see  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  they  ?  Si  mundus  vult 
decipi,  decipiatur ;  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And  what  **  Austin  cites  from 
Varro  to  maintain  his  Roman  religion,  we  may  better  apply  to  them  :  multa 
vera,  quce  vulgus  scire  non  est  utile ;  pier  ague  falsa,  qua  tamen  aliter  exis^ 
timare  populum  expedit ;  some  things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their 
owne  ends  they  will  not  have  the  gullish  commonalty  take  notice  of.  As  well 
may  witness  their  intolerable  covetousness,  strange  forgeries,  fopperies, 
fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties,  impostures,  illusions,  new  doctrines,  para- 
doxes, traditions,  false  miracles,  which  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthral,  cir- 
cumvent and  subjugate  them,  to  maintain  their  own  estates.  *  One  while  by 
buls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and  their  doctrine  of  good  works,  that  they  be 
meritorious ;  hope  of  heaven  by  that  meanes,  they  have  so  fleeced  the  com- 
monalty, and  spurred  on  this  free  superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself 
blinde,  and  is  an  asse  to  carry  burdens.  They  have  so  amplified  Peters  pa- 
trimony, tliat  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  become  rex  regum,  dominus  domi- 
nantium,  a  demi-god,  as  his  canonists  make  him  (Felinus  and  the  rest)  above 
God  himselfe.      And  for  his  wealth  and  J  temporalties,  is  not  inferiour  to  many 

« In  consult,  de  princ.  Inter  provlnc.  Europ.        *  Ludan.        •  Sir  Ed.  Sondf  in  his  Relation.       ' Seneca. 
(  Vice  cotis,  acutum  Reddere  quee  ferrum  valet,  ezaors  ipsa  secandi.  ^  De  civ.  Dei  lib.  4.  cap.  31 . 

1  Seeking  their  own,  saith  Paul,  not  Chriats.  i  He  hath  the  dutchy  of  Spoledo  in  Italy,  the  roarquisate 

of  Ancona,  betide  Rome,  and  the  territories  a4)acent,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  &c.    ^^^^p4^JI9^  ^^' 

igi  ize      y  g 
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kings;  ^his  cardtnals,  princes  companions;  and  in  every  kingdome  almost, 
abbots,  priors,  monkes,  friers,  &c.  and  his  cleargy  have  ingrossed  a  *  third 
part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  their  hands.  Three  prince  electors  in 
Germany,  bishops;  besides  Magdeburge,  Spire,  Saltsburge,  Breme,  Bam- 
berge,  &c.  In  France,  as  Bodine,  lib,  de  repub.  gives  us  to  understand, 
their  revenues  are  twelve  millions,  and  three  hundred  thousand  livres ;  and 
of  twelve  parts  of  the  revenues  in  France,  the  church  possesseth  seven.  The 
Jesuites,  a  new  sect  begun  in  this  age,  have,  as  ™Middendorpius  and  °  Pelar- 
gus  reckon  up,  three  or  foure  hundred  colledgesin  Europe,  and  more  revenues 
then  many  princes.  In  France,  as  Amoldus  proves,  in  thirty  yeares  they 
have  got  bis  centum  librarum  millia  annua,  200000/.  I  say  notiiing  of  the 
rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had  in  England,  as  Armachanus  demonstrates, 
above  thirty  thousand  friers  at  once,  and  as  ^  Speed  collects  out  of  Lelande 
and  others,  almost  600  religious  houses,  and  neer  two  hundred  thousand 
pound,  in  revenues  of  the  old  rent,  belonging  to  them ;  besides  images  of 
gold,  silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  p  Weever  calculates, 
and  esteems  tnem  at  the  dissolution  of  abbies,  worth  a  million  of  gold.  How 
many  towns  in  every  kingdome  hath  superstition  enriched  !  >  What  a  deal  of 
mony  by  musty  reliques,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-priests  ingrossed, 
and  what  sums  have  they  scraped  by  their  other  tricks !  Lauretum  in  Italy, 
Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  dayes,  ubi  omnia  auro  nitent,  saith  Eras- 
mus, S^  Thomas  shrine,  &c.  may  witness.  ^  Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in 
Greece,  for  Apollos  oracle,  Delos  commune  conciliabulum  et  emporium  soli 
religione  munitum;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and  wealth  were  sustained  by  religion, 
were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  they  can  get  but  a  relique  of  some  saint,  the 
Virgin  Maries  picture,  idols  or  the  Irice,  that  city  is  for  ever  made,  it  needs  no 
other  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  these  their  impostures,  or  jugling  tricks 
be  controverted,  or  called  in  question  :  If  a  magnanimous  or  zealous  Luther, 
an  heroical  Luther,  as  '^Dithmaruscals  him,  dare  touch  the  monkes  bellies,  all 
is  in  a  combustion,  all  is  in  an  uprore.  Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready 
to  pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up  their  trades, '  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians :  With  a  mighty  shout  of  two  houres  long  they  will  roare  and  not 
be  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority :  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  penance, 
Peters  keyes,  thundrings,  excommunications,  &c.  roaring  buls,  this  high 
priest  of  Rome,  shaking  his  Gorgons  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soule  of  many 
a  silly  man,  insulted  over  Majesty  it  self,  and  sw£^ered  generally  over  all 
Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavish 
subjection,  as  never  tyrannizing  Spaniards  did  by  Uieir  poor  Negroes,  or 
Turkes  by  their  gally-slaves.  *  The  Bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  para- 
site of  his,  de  mag,  Eccles,  lib,  2.  cap,  1.)  hath  done  that  without  armes, 
which  those  Roman  emperours  could  never  atchieve  with  forty  legions  of 
souldiers ;  deposed  kings,  and  crowned  them  again  with  his  foot ;  made  friends 
and  corrected  at  his  pleasure,  &c.  ^'Tis  a  wonder,  saith  Machiavel,  Floren- 
tinat  hist,  lib,  I.  what  slavery  king  Henry  the  second  endured  for  the  death 
of  Tho,  a  Beckety  what  things  he  was  enjoyned  by  the  Pope,  and  how  he 
submitted  himself  to  doe  that  which  in  our  times,  a  private  man  would  not 
endure,  and  all  through  superstition.  ^  Henry  the  fourth,  deposed  of  his  em- 
pire, stood  bare-footed  with  his  wife  at  the  gates  of  Canossus.      ^  Fredericke 

k  Estote  fhttm  mei,  et  prindpes  In^Jus  mundl.  'The  laity  saspect  their  greatness,  witness  those 

statutes  of  mortmain.  ">  Ub.  8.  de  Academ.  "  Praefat.  lib.  de  paradox.  Jesuit.  Rom.  provlncia 

habet  CoL  36.  Neapol.  28.  VeneU  13.  Loait.  15.  India  orient.  27.  Brasll.  20.  &c.  •  In  his  Chronic,  vlt. 

Hen.  8.  r  15  cap.  of  his  Aineral  Monaments.  «  Pausanlas  in  Laconicis  Ub.  3.  Idem  de  AcliaYds 

lib.  3.  CtOus  snmme  opes,  et  raide  Inclyta  fama.  'Exercit.  Eth.  Colteg.  8.  disp.  8.  •  Act.  19.  2d. 

>  Pontifex  Romanus  prorsos  inermis  regibus  term  jura  dat,  ad  regna  evchit,  ad  paccm  cogit,  et  peccantes 
castlgat,  &c.  quod  imperatores  Romani  40  legionibns  armati  non  effecerunt.  *  Mlmm  quanta  passus  sit 
R.  2.  quomodo  se  submisit,  e&  se  facturum  polUdtus,  quorum  hodte  ne  prtvatus  quidem  partem  fnccret. 

>  Sigonius  9.  hist.  Ital.  w  Curio  Ub.  4.  Fox  M^^»^  Digitized  by  LaOOg IC 
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the  emperour  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  the  third.  Another  held  Adrians 
stirrup ;  kmg  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandulphos  the  Popes  legat,  &c. 
What  made  so  many  thousand  Christians  travel  from  France,  Britain,  &c. 
into  the  holy  land,  spend  such  huge  summs  of  mony ,  go  a  pilgrimage  so  &mi- 
Karly  to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  superstition  ?  What 
makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  lives,  to  leave  their  native  countries,  to  go 
seek  martyrdome  in  the  Indies,  but  superstition  ?  to  be  assassinates,  to  meet 
death,  murder  kings,  but  a  false  perswasion  of  merit,  of  canonical  or  blind 
obedience  which  they  instill  into  them,  and  animate  them  by  strange  iUusions, 
hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints?  Such  pretty  feats  can  the  divel  work  by 
priests ;  and  so  well  for  their  own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts.  And 
if  it  were  not  yet  enough,  by  priests  and  poUticians  to  delude  mankind,  and 
crucifie  the  souks  of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragcedy,  more  irons  ia 
the  fire,  another  sceane  of  heretiques,  factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits, 
schismaticks,  impostors,  false  prophets,  blind  guides ;  that  out  of  pride,  sin- 
gularity, vainglory,  bUnd  zeale,  cause  much  more  madness  yet,  set  all  in  an 
uprore  by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments,  crotcnets,  make  new 
divisions,  subdivisions,  new  sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to  another,  one 
kingdome  to  another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  son,  to  the  mine  and  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,  to  the 
disturbance  of  peace,  and  to  make  a  generall  confrision  of  all  estates.  How 
did  those  Arrians  rage  of  old  !  How  many  did  they  circumvent !  Those 
Pelagians,  Manichees,  &c.  their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.  How 
many  silly  soules  have  impostors  still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite  alien- 
ated firom  Christ !  Lucians  Alexander,  Simon  Magus,  whose  statue  was  to  be 
seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Justine  Martyr,  Simoni  Deo  sancto,  S^c. 
after  his  decease.  *Apollonius  Tianeeus,  Cynops,  Eumo,  who  by  counter- 
feiting some  new  ceremonies  and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by  spittmg 
fire,  and  the  hke,  got  an  army  togeUier  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  did  much 
harm  :  with  Eudo  de  stellis,  of  whom  Nubrigensis  speakes,  lib.  1.  cap,  19. 
that  in  king  Stephens  dayes  imitated  most  of  Christs  miracles,  fed  I  know  not 
how  many  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  built  castles  in  the  ayr,  &c.  to  the 
seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  soules.  In  Franconia,  1476,  a  base  iUiterate 
fellow  took  upon  him  to  be  a  prophet,  and  preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a 
neatherd  at  Nicholhausen ;  he  seduced  30000  persons,  and  was  taken  by  the 
commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man,  come  from  heaven,  y  Tradesmen  left 
their  shops f  women  their  distaves,  servants  ran  from  their  masters,  children 
from  their  parentSf  schollers  left  their  tutors,  all  to  hear  him ;  some  for 
novelty,  some  for  zeale.  He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Wartz- 
burge,  and  so  he  and  his  heresie  vanished  together.  How  many  such  impos- 
tours,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  kings  raign !  What  chronicle  will 
not  afford  such  examples !  that  as  so  many  ignes  fatui,  have  led  men  out  of 
the  way,  terrified  some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be  carried  about  with 
the  blast  of  every  winde,  a  rude  inconstant  multitude,  a  silly  company  of  poor 
soules,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered  together  like  so  many  pibbles  in  a 
tide.  What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions,  absurdities, 
impossibilities,  these  impostours,  heretiques,  &c.  have  thrust  upon  the  world ; 
what  strange  effects,  shall  be  shewed  in  the  symptomes. 

Now  the  meanes  by  which,  or  advantages  the  divel  and  his  infernall  minis- 
ters take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false 
doctrines,  superstitious  fopperies,  are  from  themselves,  innate  feare,  ignorance, 
simphcity,  hope  and  feare,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  engins, 

>  Hierocles  contend!  Apollonius  to  hare  been  at  great  a  prophet  as  Christ,  whom  Eusebins  conftites. 
7  Munster  Cosmog.  1.  S.  c.  86.  Artifices  ex  officinis,  foemlnn  e  colo,  8cc.  quasi  numine  quodam  rapti, 
nesciis  parentibus  et  domlnls,  recta  adeiint,  &c.  Combustus  demum  ab  Herbk)oleBsl^pfaeopo,  haereaiB 
eraoult  Digitized  byT  -^^^  ^tit^ 
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with  their  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  purgatory,  Limbus  Patrum,  Sfc^ 
which  now  more  then  ever  tyrannize ;  *for  what  province  is  free  from 
atkeisme,  superstition^  idolatry,  schisme,  heresie,  impiety,  their  factours  and 
followers  ?  thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed  image  of  God, 
which  is  yet  remaining  in  us. 

Ot  hominl  mibliine  dedit,  coelomque  tueri 
Jussit,- 

our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us ;  we  know  there  is  a  God, 
and  nature  doth  informe  us ;  '^  Nulla  gens  tarn  barhara  (saith  TuUy)  cui  non 
insideat  h(BC  persudsio  Deum  esse;  sed  nee  Scytka,  nee  Oracus,  nee  Persa, 
nee  Hyperboreus  dissentiet  (as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  ser.  1 .  farther 
addes)  nee  contineniis  nee  insularum  habitator,  let  him  dwell  where  he  will, 
in  what  coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous  that  is  not  perswaded 
there  is  a  God.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reade  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst 
the  Indians  in  this  kinde,  of  their  tenents  in  Ameiica,  pro  suo  quisque  libitu 
varias  res  venerabantur  superstitiose,  plantas,  animalia,  montes,  ^c.  omne 
quod  amabant  out  horrebant  (some  few  places  excepted,  as  he  grants,  that 
had  no  God  at  all.)  So  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  ofOod,  and  the  firma- 
ment declare th  his  handie-work,  Psalm  19.  Every  creature  will  evince  it ; 
Prcesentemque  refert  qiuelibet  herba  Deum.  Nolentes  sciunt,fatentur  inviti, 
as  the  said  Tyrius  proceeds,  will  or  niU,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  phi- 
losophers, Socrates,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epicte- 
tus,  those  Magi,  Druides,  &c.  went  as  far  as  they  could  by  the  light  of  Nature ; 
^  multa  prceclara  de  naturd  Dei  scripta  reliquerunt,  writ  many  things  well 
of  the  nature  of  Ood,  but  they  had  but  a  confused  light,  a  glimpse ; 

•Qnale  per  incertain  Innam  rab  luce  malignft 
Est  iter  In  bjMb, 

as  he  that  walkes  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,  they  groped  in  the  darke.  They 
had  a  gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  0  Deus,  quicquid  es,  sive  caelum, 
sive  terra^  sive  aliud  quid  :  and  that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium  miserere  mei. 
And  80  of  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  and  future  happiness.  Immortali- 
tatem  animcB  (saith  Hierome)  Pythagoras  somniavit,  Democritus  non  cre- 
didit,  in  consolationem  damnationis  suce  Socrates  in  carcere  disputavit ; 
Indus,  Persa y  Gothus,  Sfc,  philosophantur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that, 
as  they  conceived  themselves ;  which  the  divel  perceiving,  led  them  farther 
out  (as  ^  Lemnius  observes)  and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God,  with 
stockes  and  stones  ;  and  torture  themselves  to  their  owne  destruction,  as  he 
thought  fit  himself;  inspired  his  priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions 
to  prosecute  the  same ;  which  they  for  their  owne  ends  were  as  willing  to 
undergoe,  taking  advantage  of  their  simplicitie,  feare  and  ignorance.  For 
the  common  people  are  as  a  flocke  of  sheep,  a  rude  illiterate  rout,  void  many 
times  of  common  sense,  a  meer  beast,  bellua  multorum  capitum,  will  go 
whithersoever  they  are  led :  as  you  lead  a  ram  over  a  gap  by  the  homes,  all 
the  rest  will  follow ;  •  non  qud  eundum,  sed  qud  itur,  they  will  doe  as  they 
see  others  doe,  and  as  their  prince  will  have  them ;  let  him  be  of  what 
religion  he  will,  they  are  for  him.  Now  for  those  idolaters,  Maxentius  and 
Licinius;  then,  for  Constantine  a  Christian.  ^Qui  Christum  negant  male 
pereant,  acclamatum  est  decies,  for  two  houres  space ;  qui  Christum  non 
colunt,  Augusti  inimici  sunt,  acclamatum  est  ter  decies ;  and  by  and  by 
idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Julianus ;  all  Arrians  under  Constantius ; 
good  Catholiques  again  under  Jovinianus  And  little  difference  there  is 
betwixt  the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case ;  especially  of  old 

*  Nulla  non  prorlnda  luereslbos,  atbeismis,  ftc.  plena.    NaUut  orbia  angnlua  ab  blsce  bellois  immunis. 
•  Lib.  1.  de  nat.  Deoram.  ^  Zanchlus.  «  Virg.  6.  Mn.  *  Saperatltio  ex  IgnoraoUA  dlvinitatla 

emerelt,  ex  vlti<M&  eenialatlone,  et  dtemonia  iUecebris,  Inconitans,  timens,  fluctoans,  et  cut  se  addlcat 
nesclena,  qnem  imploret,  cnl  te  commlttat,  a  dsmone  (acile  decepta.  Leranias,  lib.  S.  c.  8.  •  Seneca. 

'Vide  Baronium  3.  Anoalioni,  ad  annum  834.  rH.  Constantin. .  Digitized  by  La  OOQ IC 
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folkes  and  u;omeii,  as «  Cardan  discourseth,  when  as  they  are  tossed  with 
foare  and  superstition,  and  with  other  mens  folly  and  dishonesty.  So  that 
1  may  say  their  ignorance  is  a  cause  of  their  superstition,  a  symptorae,  and 
madness  it  self;  Supplicii  causa  est,  suppliciumque  sui.  Their  own  feare, 
folly,  stupidity,  to  be  deplored  lethargy,  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
other,  and  puis  these  miseries  on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions 
and  superstitions,  amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  still  finde  that  the  parties 
first  attected,  are  silly,  rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folkes,  that  are  naturally 
prone  to  superstition,  weak  women,  or  some  poor  rude  illiterate  persons, 
that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  gulled  in  this  kinde,  prone  without 
either  examination  or  due  consideration  (for  they  take  up  religion  a  trust,  as 
at  mercers  they  do  their  wares)  to  beleeve  any  thing.  And  the  best  meanes 
they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it  when  they  have  done,  is  to  keep 
them  still  in  ignorance:  for  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  as  all  the 
world  knowes,  and  these  times  can  amply  witness.  This  hath  been  the  divels 
practice,  and  his  infernall  ministers  in  all  ages;  not  as  our  Saviour  by  a  few 
silly  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdome  of  the  world,  to  save  publicans  and 
sinners,  but  to  make  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  to  confound  them  and 
their  associates ;  and  that  they  may  better  effect  what  they  intend,  they 
begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor  ^stupid,  illiterate  persons.  So  Mahomet  did 
when  he  publislied  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece  of  work  (said  ^Breden- 
bachius)  full  of  non-sense,  barbarisme,  confusion,  without  rime,  reason, 
or  any  good  composition ;  first  published  to  a  company  of  rude  rustxckes, 
hog-rubbers,  that  had  no  discretion,  judgement,  art,  or  understanding  ; 
and  is  so  still  maintained.  For  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy  to  let  no 
roan  comment;  dare  to  dispute  or  call  in  question,  to  this  day,  any  part 
of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  incredible,  ridiculous;  fabulous  as  it  is,  it  must 
be  beleeved  implicite ;  upon  pain  of  death  no  man  must  dare  to  contradict 
it,  God  and  the  Emperour,  Sfc,  What  else  do  our  Papists,  but  by  keeping 
the  people  in  ignorance,  vent  and  broach  all  their  new  ceremonies  and  tra- 
ditions, when  they  conceal  the  Scripture,  reade  it  in  Latine,  and  to  some 
few  alone,  feeding  the  slavish  people,  in  the  mean  time,  with  tales  out  of 
Legends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations?  Whom  do  they  be^n  with 
but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  superstitious  old  folkes,  illiterate 
persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly  companions,  or  sooner  circum- 
vent? So  doe  all  our  schismaticks  and  heretiques.  Marcus  and  Valentinian, 
heretiques  inJJreneeus,  seduced  first,  I  know  not  how  many  women,  and 
made  them  beleeve  they  were  prophets.  ^  Frier  Cornelius  of  Dort,  seduced 
a  company  of  silly  women.  What  are  all  our  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Bar- 
rowists,  Familists,  but  a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capritious  base  fellowes  ? 
What  are  most  of  our  Papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant,  and  blinde  bayards  ? 
how  should  they  otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought  up  and  kept 
still  in  darkness  ?  ^  If  their  pastors  (saith  Lavater)  had  done  their  duties, 
and  instructed  their  flockes  as  they  ought,  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  had  not  forbidden  them  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  they  had 
not  been  as  they  are.  But  being  so  mis-led  all  their  Uves  in  superstition,  and 
carried  hood-winked  like  hawkes,  how  can  they  prove  otherwise  then  blinde 
ideots,  and  superstitious  asses  ?  what  shall  we  expect  else  at  their  hands  ? 
Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  keep  them  blinde,  and  in  Cymmerian  darkness, 

<  De  rerum  rarieUte  1.  3.  c.  A8.  Panun  vero  dlstat  sapientia  virorum  a  puerili»  multo  minus  senum  et 
mullernm,  com  metu  et  ■uperstiUone  et  aUen&  stultitiA  et  Improbltate  simpUcea  affltantur.  ^  In  all  super, 
stition,  wise  men  foUoir  foola.  Bacon's  Essayea.  '  Peregrin.  Hierps.  cap.  5.  Totum  scriptnm  conftuom 
sine  online  Tel  colore,  absque  sensu  et  ratione  ad  ruBtidssTmoe  Idem  dedi^  radisalmos,  et  prorsus  agrestes, 
qui  nulllus  erant  diBcretk>nla»  ut  dUudlcare  poasent.  i  I4b.  1.  cap.  9.    Valent.  hseires.  9.  ■  Mete- 

raons  U.  8.  hist.  Belg.  '81  doctores  suum  fecissent  offlcinm»  et  plebem  Add  commlaaam  recte 

Instltuisscnt  de  doctrin«  Christianse  capitibus,  nee  sacrla  scripturia  interdizisaent,  de.multi%prMuldot>lo 
/ecte  sensissent.  Digitized  by  VjC'CTOic 
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but  withall,  as  a  schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boyes,  to  make  them  follow  their 
books,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  promises  and  encouragements ;  but  most  of 
all  by  feare,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and  punishment,  do  they  col- 
log^ie  and  sooth  up  their  silly  auditors,  and  so  bring  them  into  a  fools  paradise. 
Rex  eriSy  aiunt,  si  rectefaciesy  do  well,  thou  shalt  be  crowned ;  but  for  the 
most  part  by  threats,  terrours  and  affrights,  they  tyrannize  and  terrific  their 
distressed  soules ;  knowing  that  feare  alone  is  the  sole  and  onely  means  to 
keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that  Hemistichium  of  Petromus,  primus 
in  orbe  Deos  fecit  timer y  the  feare  of  some  divine  and  supreme  powers,  keeps 
men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties ;  they  play  upon  their 
consciences;  °* which  was  practised  of  old  in  -^gypt  by  their  priests.  When 
there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made  the  people  beleeve  God  was  angry,  great 
miseries  were  to  come;  they  take  all  opportunities  of  naturall  causes,  to  delude 
the  peoples  senses,  and  with  fearfull  Utles  of  purgatory,  fained  apparitions, 
earth  quakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragical!  examples  of  divels,  possessions, 
obsessions,  false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c.  they  doe  so  insult  over,  and 
restrain  them,  never  Hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they  will  not  ^'oflend  the 
least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarse  look  awry.  Deus  hone,  (<*Lavater  exclaimes) 
quot  hoc  commentum  de  purgatorio  misere  afflixit !  good  God,  how  many 
men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory ! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  feare,  ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath 
severall  engins,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthrall;  omitting  no  oppor- 
tunities, according  to  mens  severall  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and 
humour  them ;  to  maintain  his  superstition ;  sometimes  to  stupifie,  besot 
them ;  sometimes  again  by  oppositions,  factions,  to  set  all  at  oddes  and  in 
an  uprore;  sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes  him  a  principall 
agent ;  sometimes  whole  cities,  countries.  If  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity, 
canonicall  obedience.  Wind  zeale,  &c.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition, 
popukurity,  vain  glory.  If  of  the  cleargy  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts 
then  the  rest,  more  learned,  eloquent,  hfi  puffes  them  up  with  a  v^in  conceit 
of  their  own  worth,  scientid  injlatiy  they  begin  to  swell  and  scorn  all  the 
world  in  respect  of  themselves,  and  thereupon  turn  heretiques,  schismatickes, 
broach  new  doctrines,  frame  new  crotchets  and  the  like ;  or  else  out  of  too 
much  learning  become  mad ;  or  out  of  curiosity,  they  will  search  into  Gods 
secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or  out  of  presumption  of  their  holi- 
ness and  good  gifts,  inspirations,  become  prophets,  enthusiastSy  and  what 
not  ?  Or  else,  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not  (as  they 
suppose)  preferment  to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse,  neglected, 
or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of  emulation  they 
begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  ccelum  terra  miscent,  they  become  so  im- 
patient in  an  instant,  that  a  whole  kingdome  cannot  contain  them;  they 
will  set  all  in  a  combustion,  all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adver- 
saries. PDonatus,  when  he  saw  Cecilianus  preferred  before  him  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Carthage,  turned  heretique ;  and  so  did  Arian,  because 
Alexander  was  advanced  :  we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too  many  experi- 
ments of  such  persons.  If  they  be  lay-men  of  better  note,  the  same  engins 
of  pride,  ambition,  emulation  and  jealousie  take  place ;  they  will  be  gods 
themselves.  **  Alexander  in  India  after  his  victories  became  so  insolent,  he 
would  be  adored  for  a  god :  and  those  Roman  emperours  came  to  that 
height  of  madness,  they  must  have  temples  built  to  them ;  sacrifices  to  their 
deities ;  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius,  D.  Adrianus :  ' Heliogabalus  put  out 

■  Curtlos  11.  4.  *  See  more  In  KemnWus  Examen  Condi.  Trident,  de  Purgmtorio.        •  Part.  1 .  c.  16. 

part.  3.  cap.  18.  et  14.  r  Anatin.  «  Cortina  lib.  8.  '  Lamprldiua  rlti  ^^na.    Virglncs  vestales, 

et  aacmm  ignem  Rome  exaUnzlt,  et  oouiea  oUqne  per  orbem  tcrr»  rellglonea,  unum  hoc  atudena^aolQa 
Deua  coleretor.  Digitized  by  VJ^JVjy  IC 
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that  Vestall  fire  at  Rome,  expelled  the  virgins,  and  banished  all  other 
religions  all  over  the  world,  and  would  be  the  sole  god  himself.  Our  Turkes, 
China  kings,  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  do  little  less ;  assuming  divine  and 
bombast  titles  to  themselves;  the  meaner  sort  are  too  credulous^  and  led 
with  blinde  zeale,  bhnde  obedience,  to  prosecute  and  maintain  whatsoever 
their  sottish  leaders  shall  propose :  what  they  in  pride  and  singularity,  revenge, 
vain  glory,  ambition,  spleen,  for  gaine,  shall  rasnly  maintain  and  broach,  their 
disciples  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  damnation,  if  they  doe  it 
not ;  and  will  rather  forsake  wives,  children,  house  and  home,  lands,  goods, 
fortunes,  life  it  self,  then  omit  or  abjure  the  least  tittle  of  it ;  and  to  advance 
the  common  cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traytors,  assassinates,  pseudo- 
martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other  world,  that  they 
shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be  canonized  for  saints. 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blinde  zeale,  and  nusled  with 
superstition,  he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveagle  and  infatuate  them  farther 
yet ;  to  make  them  quite  mortified  and  mad ;  and  that  under  colour  of  per- 
fection, to  merit  by  penance,  going  woUward,  whipping,  almes,  fastings,  &c. 
An.  1320.  there  was  a  sect  of  'whippers  in  Germany,  that  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured  themselves.  I  could 
give  many  other  instances  of  each  particular.  But  these  works  so  done  are 
meritorious,  ex  opere  operato,  ex  condigno,  for  themselves  and  others,  to 
make  them  macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  viriutis  et  umbrd^ 
those  evangelicall  counsells  are  propounded,  as  our  pseudocatholickes  call 
them  ;  canonicall  obedience,  wilfuil  poverty,  ^vowes  of  chastity,  monkery,  and 
a  solitary  life,  which  extend  almost  to  all  religions  and  superstitions,  to 
Turkes,  Chinese,  Gentiles,  Abyssines,  Greekes,  Latines,  and  all  countries. 
Amongst  the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation,  sohtariness  are,  as  it  were,  certain 
rams  by  which  the  divel  doth  batter  and  work  upon  the  strongest  constitu- 
tions. Nonnulli  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  ob  longas  inedias,  studia  et  medita- 
tiones  ccelestes,  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant ;  by  &sting  over 
much,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that  fasting  is  a  thing  of 
it  selfe  to  be  discommended ;  for  it  is  an  excellent  meanes  to  keep  the  body 
in  subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physick  of  the  soule,  by  which 
chast  thoughts  are  ingendred,  true  zeale,  a  divine  spirit,  whence  wholesome 
counsells  do  proceed,  concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and  predominant 
lusts  and  humours  are  expelled.  The  fathers  are  very  much  in  commenda- 
tion of  it,  and  as  Calvin  notes,  sometimes  immoderate,  ^The  mother  of 
health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spirituall  wing  to  ereare  vs,  the  chariot  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  banner  of  faith,  ^c.  And  'tis  true  they  say  of  it,  if  it  be 
moderately  and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniely 
CHRIST,  and  as  his  ^apostles  made  use  of  it :  but  when  by  this  meanes  they 
will  supererogate,  and  as  ^  Erasmus  well  taxeth,  cesium  non  sufficere  putant 
suis  meritis,  heaven  is  too  small  a  reward  for  it ;  they  make  choyce  of  times 
and  meats,  buy  and  sell  their  merits,  attribute  more  to  them  then  to  the  ten 
commandements ;  and  count  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  then  to 
kill  a  man ;  and  as  one  saith.  Plus  respiciunt  assum  piscem,  quam  Christum 
crucifixum ;  plus  salmonem  quam  Salomonem ;  quibus  in  ore  Christus^ 
Epicurus  in  corde,  when  some  counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to  such 
workes  of  theirs  then  to  Christs  death  and  passion ;  the  divel  sets  in  a  foot, 
strangely  deludes  them,  and  by  that  meanes  makes  them  to  overthrow  the 
temperature  of  their  bodies,  and  hazard  their  soules.  Never  any  strange 
illusions  of  divels  amongst  hermites,  anchorites,  never  any  visions,  phan- 

•  FlaffeU«toram  tecta.  Munster.  lib.  3.  Cosmog.  cap.  19.  *  Votum  ccelibatfts  monachatOs.         "  Mater 

sanitads,  clarla  cotlornm,  ala  anlmie  quae  leves  peonaB  producat,ut  fn  rabUme  ferat ;  cumu  Splritta  tancti, 
vcxillQm  ftdet,  porta  paradisi,  vita  angelonim,  Ac.  '  Castigo  corpus  meum.  Paal.  *  Mor.  tmcom. 
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tasmes,  apparitions,  enthusiasmes,  prophets,  any  revelations,  but  immoderate 
fasting,  bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  solitariness,  or  some  such  things  were 
the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners,  or  concomitants  of  them.  The  best 
opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  divel  takes  to  delude  them.  Marcilius 
Cognatus,  lib.  1.  cant.  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as 
after  long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  divels  :  and  '  Uis  a  miraculous  thing 
to  relate  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents  proceed  from  fast- 
ing ;  dreames,  superstition,  contempt  of  torments,  desire  of  death,  prophe- 
sies, paradoxes,  madness ;  fasting  naturally  prepares  men  to  these  things. 
Menkes,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness  become  melancholy, 
vertiginous;  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hobgoblin^, 
divels,  rivell  up  their  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  insequimur,  saith  Gregory,  civem 
quem  diligimus  trucidamus,  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and  bones : 
camibus  abstinentes  proprias  cames  devorant,  ut  nil  prcBter  cutem  et  ossa 
sit  reliquum.  Hilarion,  as  ^Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  Athanasius  of  Anto- 
nius,  was  so  bare  with  fasting,  that  his  skin  did  scarse  stick  to  the  bones  ; 
for  want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleepe,  and  for  want  of  sleepe,  became  idle 
headed,  heard  every  night  infants  crye,  oxen  lowe,  wolves  howl,  lions  roare 
(as  he  thought)  clattering  of  chaines,  strange  voyces,  and  the  like  illusions 
of  divels.  Such  symptomes  are  common  to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary, 
given  to  contemplation,  over  much  solitariness  and  meditation.  Not  that  these 
things  (as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discommended  of  themselves,  but  very 
behove^l,  in  some  cases,  and  good :  sobriety  and  contemplation  joyn  our 
soules  to  God,  as  that  heathen  »  Porphyrie  can  tell  us.  *  Extasis  is  a  taste 
of  future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God;  a  divine  melancholy, 
a  spirituall  wing,  Bonaventure  termes  it,  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven :  but  as  it 
is  abused,  a  meer  dotage,  madness,  a  cause  and  symptome  of  religious  me- 
lancholy. ^  If  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saith  Gruatinerius)  a  religious 
person  over  superstitious,  too  solitary  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man 
will  certainly  be  melancholy  :  thou  moist  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so.  P. 
Forestus  hatb  almost  the  same  words,  and  ^Cardan  subtil,  lib.  IS.  et  cap, 
40.  lib.  8.  de  rerum  varietate ;  solitariness,  fasting,  and  that  melancholy 
humour,  are  the  causes  of  all  hermites  illusions.  Lavater,  de  sped,  part,  1. 
cap.  10.  uTui  19.  puts  sofitariness  a  main  cause  of  such  spectrums  and  appa- 
ritions ;  none,  saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monkes  and  nermites,  the  divels 
bath  melancholy ;  ^  none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kinde,  as 
such  as  live  solitary  Jives ;  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage. 
'  Polydore  Virgil  lib.  2.  de  prodigiis,  holds,  that  those  prophesies  and  monkes 
revelations,  nunnes  dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  do  proceed 
wholly  ab  instinctu  deemonum,  by  the  divels  meanes :  and  so  those  enthu- 
siasts, anabaptists,  pseudo-prophets  from  the  same  cause.  ^  Fracastorius 
lib.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  all  your  Pythonissee,  Sibyls,  and  pseudo- 
prophets  to  be  meer  melancholy ;  so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib.  1 .  cap.  S.  etl.  3. 
cap.  7.  and  Arculanus  in  9.  Rhasis,  that  melancholy  is  a  sole  cause,  and  the 
divel  together,  with  fasting  and  solitariness,  of  such  Sibylline  prophesies,  if 
there  were  ever  such ;  which  with  ^  Causabon  and  others  I  justly  except  at; 

*  Lib.  8.  csp.  10.  de  reram  varfetate.    AdmiraUone  dlgna  rant  qun  per  Jcjanhim  hoc  modo  contingmit : 
•omnia,  eaperaUtlo,  coDtemptna  tonnentonun,  mortis  desiderium,  olMtinata  opinio,  Insania :  jc^juniiun 


natoraliter  prsparat  ad  hiec  omnia.  J  Epiat.  1.  8.  Ita  attenuatua  ftiit  j^junio  et  vigUiis,  in  tantum 

exeeo  corpore  at  oflsibos  yix  luerebat,  node  nocte  inAmtum  yagltua,  balatua  peconun,  mngitus  bourn,  vocea 
et  ludibria  dannonmn,  &c.  *  Lib.  de  abstinentlA.    Sobrietas  et  continentia  mentem  Deo  coi^angiint. 


taaia  nihil  est  alind  ouam  gnstna  ftttars  beatitiidinis,  in  qui  toti  absorbemur  in  Deum.  Erasmus  epiat. 
>orpium.  ^  Si  religiosttm  nimis  j^nia  videris  olMenrantem,  audacter  melancholicum  pronundabis. 

t.  5.  cap.  6.  «  Soittudo  ipsa,  mens  eegra  laboribns  anxiis  et  jejuniis,  turn  temperatura  dbis  mutata 


•Extaaia  nihU  est  aliud  <; 
adDorpium.  ^Sire  _ 

Tract.  5.  cap.  6.  «  Soittudo  ipsa,  mens  eegra  laboribns  anxiis  et  jejuniis,  turn  temperatura  dbis  mutata 

agrestlbns,  et  humor  meUnchoUcua,  heremitia  illualonnm  causae  sunt.  **  SoUtudo  est  causa  appariticmum } 
null!  viaionibus  et  huic  delirio  magis  obnoxH  sunt  quam  qui  coUegfis  et  eremo  soli  vimnt  monachi ;  talea 
plerumque  melancholid  ob  Tlctum,  et  soUtudinem.  *  Monachi  sese  putant  prophetare  ex  Deo,  et  qui 

solitariam  agunt  vitam,  quum  sit  instinctu  dsemonum ;  et  sic  fUluntur  fetidicae ;  a  malo  genio  habent,  qun 
putant  a  Deo,  et  sic  enthustasts.  ,  'Sibylls,  Pythli,  et  propheto  qui  divinare  solent^xmines  phanatid 
siint  melanchoUd.       f  Exerdt.  c.  1. 
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for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  spirit  of  Grod  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest  reve- 
lations and  predictions  of  Christ,  to  those  Pythonissee,  witches,  Apollos  priests, 
the  divels  ministers,  (they  were  no  better)  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  pro- 
phets. For  these  Sibyls  set  down  all  particular  circumstances  of  Christs 
coming,  and  many  other  future  accidents,  far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  then 
ever  any  prophet  did.  But  howsoever  there  be  no  Phaebades  or  Sibyls,  I  am 
assured,  there  be  other  enthusiasts,  prophets,  Dii  Fatidiciy  Magi,  (of  which 
read  Jo.  Boissardus,  who  hath  laboriously  collected  them  into  a  great  ^  volume 
of  late,  with  elegant  pictures,  and  epitomized  their  lives)  &c.  ever  have  been 
in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding  from  those  causes,  ^  qui  visiones  suas  enarrcuity 
somniantfuturayprophetisant,  et  ejusmodi  deliriis  agitati,  Spiritum  Sanctum 
sibi  communicari  putant.  That  which  is  written  of  St.  Francis  five  wounds, 
and  other  such  monasticall  effects,  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred  to 
this  our  melancholy.  And  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the  J  monke  of 
Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision  :  of  ^  Sir  Owen,  that  went  down 
into  Saint  Patrickes  purgatory  in  king  Stephens  dayes,  and  saw  as  much : 
Walsingham  of  him  that  was  shewed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian.  Beda  lib.  5. 
cap,  13.  14.  15  e/20.  reports  of  king  Sebba,  lib.  4.  cap.  11.  eccles  hist,  that 
saw  strange  ^visions:  and  Stumphius  Helvet.  Comic,  a  cobler  of  Basil, 
1520,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at  Ausborough  "  in  Germany.  Alexander 
ab  Alexandre,  gen.  dier.  lib,  6.  cap.  21.  of  an  enthusiasticall  prisoner,  (all 
out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Platos  tenth  dialogue  de  Repub. 
that  revived  again  ten  dayes  after  he  was  killed  in  a  battell,  and  told  strange 
wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinous,  in  Homer ;  or  Lucians 
vera  historia  it  self)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sick- 
ness, when  their  brains  were  addle,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  their 
heads  of  wit.  Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples, /o/.  191.  one  of  Saint 
Gultlake  of  Crowalde  that  fought  with  divels,  but  still  after  long  fasting, 
overmuch  solitariness,  ^  the  divel  perswaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as  Moses  ami 
Elias  did,  the  better  to  delude  him.  ^  In  the  same  authour  is  recorded  Carolus 
Magnus  vision  an.  885.  or  extasis,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after  much 
fasting  and  meditation.  So  did  the  divel  of  old  with  Apollos  priests.  Am- 
phiaraus  and  his  fellowes,  those  Egyptians,  still  enjoyn  long  fasting  before  he 
would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  a  cibo  et  vino  abstinerent,  p  before  they  gave 
any  answers;  as  Volateran  lib.  13.  cap.  4.  records,  and  Strabo  Geog.  lib. 
14.  describes  Charons  den,  in  the  way  betwixt  Tralles  and  Nisum,  whither  the 
priests  led  sicke  and  fanaticke  men :  but  nothing  performed  without  long 
fasting,  no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  ^  Lucian  conducts  his  Menippus  to 
hell,  by  the  directions  of  that  Chaldeean  Mitrobarzanes,  but  after  long  rasting, 
and  such  hke  idle  preparation.  Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of 
what  force  this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  mens  mindes,  when 
they  would  make  a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  un- 
dertake some  great  business  of  moment,  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  **  they  bring 
him  into  a  melancholy  dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many 
dayes  together,  no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  divels  all  about 
him,  and  leave  him  to  lye  as  he  will  himself,  on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber 
of  meditation,  as  they  call  it,  on  his  back,  side,  belly,  till  by  his  strange  usage 
they  make  him  quite  mad  and  beside  himself.  And  then  after  some  ten 
dayes,  as  they  find  him  animated  and  resolved,  they  make  use  of  him.     The 

^  De  dirinatlone  et  magida  prastigUa.  >  Idem.  J  Pott  15  dierain  precea  et  jejnnia,  mirabiiea  videbat 
yiaiones.  ^  Fol.  84.  vita  Stephani  et  fol.  177.  Post  trium  menaium  inediam  et  languorem  per  9  dies  nihU 
comedena  aut  bibens.  ■  After  contemplation  in  an  extasis ;  so  Hierome  was  whipped  for  reading  Tolly  j 
aee  millions  of  examples  in  our  Annals.  ■  Bede»  Oregory,  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  LippomanosTHierony. 

mas,  John  Mi^or  de  vitis  Patnim,  &c.  *  Fol.  199.  Post  abstinentin  curas  mlras  ulasiones  dsm<Miam 

andivit.  •  Fol.  255.  Post  aeriam  meditatlonem  in  rigiliis  did  dominies  visionem  habuit  de  porgatorlo. 

p  Ubi  multOB  diea  manent  jejuni,  consilio  saoerdotam,  auzJUa  inrocantes.  « In  necromant.  Et  dbos  qui. 
dem  glandes  erant,  potas  aqua,  lectns  sub  dlo,  &c.  *  John  Ererardus  Brltanno-Romanus  lib.  edit.  101 1. 
describes  all  the  manner  of  it. 
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divel  hath  many  such  factours,  many  such  engins,  which,  what  effect  they  pro- 
duce, you  shall  hear  in  these  following  symptoraes. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptomes  generalL  Love  to  their  own  sect;  hate  of  all 
other  religions;  obstinacie;  peevishness ;  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or 
crosse  for  it.  Martyrs :  blinde  zeal^  hlinde  obedience^  fastings,  voweSy 
belief  of  incredibilities y  impossibilities :  Particular  of  OentileSy  Maho^ 
metans,  Jewes,  Christians ;  and  in  them,  heretiques  old  and  newy  schisma^ 
ticks,  schoolmen,  prophets,  enthusiasts,  Sfc, 

Pleat  Heraclifus,  an  rideat  Democritus  ?  in  attempting  to  speak  of  these 
symptomes,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  Heraclitus  ?  they  are 
so  ridiculous  and  absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragicall  on  the 
other;  a  mixt  scene  offers  it  self,  so  full  of  errours,  and  a  promiscuous  variety 
of  objects,  that  I  know  not  in  what  straine  to  represent  it.  When  I  think  of 
that  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish  fables,  and  pontificiall  rites ;  those  pagan 
superstitions,  their  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  all  matter, 
and  adore  them  when  they  have  done ;  to  see  them  kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the 
crosse,  &c.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  Democritus.  But,  when  I  see 
them  whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  soules  for  toyes  and  trifles,  des- 
perate, and  now  ready  to  dye,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Heraclitus. 
When  I  see  a  priest  say  masse,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmurings,  &c. 
read  the  customes  of  the  Jewes  synagogue,  or  Mahometan  meskites,  I  must 
needs  'laugh  at  their  folly,  risum  teneatis,  amid?  but  when  I  see  them  make 
matters  of  conscience  of  such  toyes  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  divel,  to  endanger 
their  soules,  to  offer  their  children  to  their  idols,  &c.  I  must  needs  condole  their 
misery.  When  I  see  two  superstitious  orders  contend  pro  aris  etfocis,  with 
such  have  and  hold,  de  land  caprind,  some  write  such  great  volumes  to 
no  purpose,  take  so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect,  their  satyres,  invectives, 
apologies,  dul  and  grosse  fictions ;  when  I  see  grave  learned  men  rail  and 
scold  like  butter-women,  methinks  'tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit  *  for  Calphurnius 
and  Democritus  to  laugh  at.  But  when  I  see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so  many 
murders  and  massacres,  so  many  cruel  battels  fought,  &c.  'tis  a  fitter  subject 
for  Heraclitus  to  lament.  ^  As  Merlin  when  he  sate  by  the  lake  side  with 
Vortiger,  and  had  seen  the  white  and  red  dragon  fight,  before  he  began  to  in- 
terpret or  to  speak,  in  fletum  prorupit,  fell  a  weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to 
declare  to  the  king  what  it  meant — I  should  first  pitty  and  bewaile  this  misery 
of  humane  kinde  with  some  passionate  preface,  wishing  mine  eys  a  fountain  of 
tears,  as  Jeremy  did,  and  then  to  my  task.  For  it  is  that  great  torture,  that 
infernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  omniumpestium  pestiientissima  superstitio,  and 
able  of  it  self  alone  to  stand  in  opposition  to  all  other  plagues,  miseries,  and 
calamities  whatsoever ;  far  more  cruell,  more  pestiferous,  more  grievous,  more 
generall ,  more  violent,  of  a  greater  extent.  Other  feares  and  sorrows,  grievances 
of  body  and  minde  are  troublesome  for  the  time ;  but  this  is  for  ever,  eternal 
damnation,  hell  it  self,  a  plague,  a  fire.  An  inundation  hurts  one  province 
alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered ;  but  this  superstition  involves  all  the 
world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and 
go,  but  a  superstitious  soule  hath  no  rest :  ^  superstitione  imbutus  animus 
nunquam  quietus  esse  potest,  no  peace,  no  quietness.  True  religion  and 
superstition  are  quite  opposite,  longe  diversa  camificina  et  pietas,  as  Lac- 
tantius  describes,  the  one  ereares,  the  other  dejects ;  illorum  pietas,  mera 
impietas;  the  one  is  an  easie  yoak,  the  other  an  intolerable  burden,  an 
absolute  tyranny ;  the  one  a  sure  anchor,  an  haven ;  the  other  a  tempestuous 
ocean ;  the  one  makes,  Uie  other  marts ;  the  one  is  wisdome,  the  other  is 

•  Varlns  m«pp&  compooere  rteura  vix  poterit.  » Pleno  ridet  Calphurnius  oti^^rtiirV'  ^  ^^anus  de 

IntulU.  *Clcerol.deflnitrat. 
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folly,  madness,  indiscretion;  the  one  uniained,  the  other  a  counterfeit;  the 
one  a  diligent  observer,  the  other  an  ape ;  one  leades  to  heaven,  the  other  to 
hell.  But  these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  these  particular 
symptomes.  What  religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist,  every  catechism 
will  tell  you,  what  symptomes  it  hath,  and  what  effects  it  produceth.  But  for 
their  superstitions,  no  tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  many» 
so  diverse,  so  uncertaine,  so  unconstant,  and  so  different  from  themselves. 
Tot  tnundo  superstitiones,  quot  ccelo  stelkBy  one  saith,  there  be  as  many  su- 
perstitions in  the  world,  as  there  be  stars  in  heaven,  or  diveb  themselves  that 
are  the  first  founders  of  them :  with  such  ridiculous,  absurd  symptomes  and 
signes,  so  many  severall  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and  vexations  accompa- 
nying, as  may  well  expresse  and  beseeme  the  divel  to  be  the  authour  and 
maintainer  of  them.  I  will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ex  ungue  leonem  guesse 
at  the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kindes  of  superstition,  which  besides  us  Chris- 
tians now  domipeer  and  crucifie  the  world,  Grentiles,  Mahometans,  Jewes,  &c. 
Of  these  symptomes  some  be  generall,  some  particular  to  each  private 
sect.  Generall  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love  and  affection  they  bear  and 
shew  to  such  as  are  of  their  own  secte,  and  more  then  Vatinian  hate  to  such 
as  are  opposite  in  religion,  as  they  call  it ;  or  disagree  from  them  in  their 
superstitious  rites,  blinde  zeale,  (which  is  as  much  a  symptome  as  a  cause,) 
vain  feares,  bhnd  obedience,  needless  works,  incredibilities,  impossibilities, 
monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wilfulness,  blindness,  obstinacy,  &c.  For 
the  first,  which  is  love  and  hate,  as  ^  Montanus  saith,  nulla  Jirmior  amicitia 
quam  qute  contrahitur  kinc ;  nulla  discordia  major ^  quam  qua  a  religione 
Jit ;  no  greater  concord,  no  greater  discord  then  that  which  proceeds  from 
religion.  It  is  incredible  to  relate,  did  not  our  dayly  experience  evince  it, 
what  factions,  quam  teterrinuB  factiones,  (as  *  Rich.  Dinoth  writes)  have 
been  of  late,  for  matters  of  religion  in  France,  and  what  hurly  burlies  all  over 
Europe,  for  these  many  years.  Nihil  est  quod  tarn  impotenter  rapiat  homines^ 
quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio ;  siquidem  pro  ed  omnes  gentes  corpora  et 
animas  devovere  solent,  et  arctissimo  necessitudinis  vinculo  se  invicem  colli" 
gare.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one  Lord,  members  of  one 
body,  and  therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly  beloved,  inseparably 
allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love  and  fieuniliarity,  united  partakers  not  only 
of  the  same  crosse,  but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all  times,  upon  all 
occasions :  as  they  did  in  the  primitive  church.  Acts  the  5.  they  sold  their 
patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles  feet,  and  many  such  memorable 
examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten  general  persecutions, 
many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord  none  Uke,  as  our  Saviour 
saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  father  against  son,  &c.  In 
imitation  of  whom  the  divel,  belike  {nam  ^superstitio  irrepsit  vera  religionis 
imitatrixy  superstition  is  still  religions  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in  this) 
doth  so  combine  and  glew  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and 
affection,  that  they  will  live  and  dye  together :  and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath 
he  still  inspired  to  any  other  superstition  opposite !  How  those  old  Romans 
were  affected,  those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  execu- 
tioner in  Eusebius,  aut  lita  aut  morere,  sacrifice  or  dye.  No  greater  hate, 
more  continuate,  bitter  faction,  wars,  persecution  in  all  ages,  then  for  mat- 
ters of  religion ;  no  such  ferall  opposition,  father  against  son,  mother  against 
daughter,  husband  against  wife,  city  against  city,  kingdome  against  kingdome : 
as  of  old  at  Tentira  and  Combos : 


*  Immortale  odtnm,  et  nunquam  sanabile  mlous, 
Inde  faror  vulgo,  quod  nomina  Tldnorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credit  habendos 
Esse  Deos  quos  ipse  colat.— 


Immortal  hste  it  breeds,  a  wound  past  cure. 
And  fury  to  the  commons  still  to  ciidure: 
Because  one  city  toothers  gods  as  vain 
Deride,  and  his  alone  as  good,  maintain.  > 


*  In  Micah  comment. 


*  Gall.  hist.  lib.  1. 


r  Lactantiua. 


'Juv.  Sat.  15. 
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The  Turkes  at  this  day,  count  no  better  of  us  then  of  dogs ;  so  they  com- 
monly call  us  gaures,  mfidels,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  quarrel  and 
cause  of  Christian  persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turke,  he  shall  be  entertained  as 
a  brother,  and  had  m  good  esteem,  a  Muselman  or  a  beleever,  which  is  a  greater 
tye  to  them  then  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jewes  stick  together 
like  so  many  buns,  but  as  for  the  rest  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate 
and  abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their  Messias  should  be  a  common  Saviour 
to  us  all,  and  rather,  as  *  Luther  writes,  then  they  that  now  scoffe  at  them^ 
curse  them y  persecute  and  revile  them,  sJiall  be  coheir es  and  brethren  with 
them,  or  have  any  pott  or  fellowship  with  their  Messias,  they  would  crucifie 
their  Messias  ten  times  over,  and  God  himself  his  angels,  and  all  his  crea- 
tures, if  it  were  possible,  though  they  endure  a  thousand  helsfor  it.  Such  is 
their  malice  towards  us.  Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the 
advancement  of  their  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traytors  and  pseudocatho- 
iicks  will  declare  unto  us ;  and  how  bitter  on  the  other  side  to  their  adversaries, 
how  violently  bent,  let  those  Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters 
at  Menndol  and  Cabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  duke  of  Alvas  tyranny 
in  the  Low-countries,  the  French  massacres  and  civil  wars.  ^  Tantum  relligio 
potuit  suadere  malorum.  Not  there  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we  read  of 
bloudy  battels,  racks  and  wheels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions, 

'obrU  ilgnif 

Sipia,  pares  aqnilas,  et  plla  minantU  pUlt, 

Invectives  and  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a  Jewe, 
Turke,  or  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moores  to  live  amongst  them,  and 
Jewes  then  Protestants;  My  name,  (saith  <^ Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them 
then  any  thief  or  murderer.  So  it  is  with  all  heretiques  and  schismaticks 
whatsoever :  And  none  so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenents,  opinions,  obsti- 
nate, wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiffe  in  defence  of 
them ;  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but  pitty  all  other  religions, 
account  them  damned,  blinde;  as  if  they  alone  were  the  true  church,  they 
are  the  true  heires,  have  the  feesimple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis 
entailed  on  them  and  their  posterities,  their  doctrine  sound,  per /unem  aureum 
de  coelo  delapsa  doctrina ;  they  alone  are  to  be  saved.  The  Jewes  at  this 
day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish,  saith  *  Luther,  that  soli 
salvari,  soli  domini'terrarum  salutari  volunt.  And,  as  ^Buxtorfius  adds,  so 
ignorant  and  self  willed  withall,  that  amongst  their  most  understanding 
rabbines  you  shall  find  nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart, 
and  stupend  obstinacy,  in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations :  and  yet 
80  zealous  withall,  that  no  man  living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves 
for  the  elect  people  of  GOD,  Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Ma- 
hometans, Gentiles  in  China,  and  Tartary;  our  igorant  Papists,  Anabap- 
tists, Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of  Amsterdam,  they  alone,  and  none 
but  they,  can  be  saved.  (Zealous  (as  Paul  saith,  Rom.  10.  2.)  without 
knowledge,  they  will  endure  any  misery,  any  trouble,  suffer  and  doe  that 
which  the  sun  beams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Religionis  acti  Furiis,  all  extre- 
mities, losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chastity,  wilful 
poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  dye  a  thousand  deaths,  as  some 
Jewes  did  to  Pilats  souldiers,  in  like  case,  exsertos  prcebentes  jugulos,  et 
manifeste  prce  seferentes,  (as  Josephus  hath  it)  chariorem  esse  vitd  sibi  legis 
patricB  observationem ;  rather  then  abjure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of  that 


he,    U eniaB  rel  decern  dedee  craciflxari  eoent,  ipnunqoe  Deum,  ai  Id  fieri  ooaset,  ana  cam  angelia  et 
creataria  omnlboa,  nee  abttcrrerentor  ab  hoc  facto,  etal  mille  inferna  aabeonda  forent.  ^  Lucret. 

•  Lucan.  '  Ad  Galat.  comment.    Nomen  odioslaa  meum  qaam  alhia  homicida  aat  ftir.  *  In  com- 

ment. MIcah.  Adeo  Incomprehenalbilla  et  aapera  eorum  aaperbia,  &c.  'Synagog.  Judnonim  ca.  1. 

Inter  eoram  IntelUgenUaaimos  Rabblnoa  nil  piwter  ignorantlam  et  inaiplentlam  granaem  inveuiea,  horreu- 


•  Lucan.  '  Ad  Galat.  comment.    Nomen  odioslaa  meum  quam  ullua  homicida  aat  ftir.  *  In  com- 

ment. MIcah.  Adeo  Incomprehenalbilla  et  aapera  eorum  auperbia,  &c.  'Synagog.  Judnorum  ca.  1 

Inter  eornm  Intelligentlsaimoa  Rabblnoa  nil  pr»ter  ignorantlam  et  inaiplentlam  granaem  inveuies,  horreu 
dam  IndoFationem,  et  obaUnatlonem,  &c.  f  Great  la  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  4§JiiJ^^^  Q  Q  Q IC 
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religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  thanselves  have  been  brought  up 
in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther 
enquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously  false,  they  will 
beleeve  it :  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  goe  to  hell,  then  we  shall  doe 
to  heaven.  Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convince  his  understanding, 
shew  him  his  errours,  grossness,  and  absurdities  of  his  secte,  non  persuaded 
etiamsi persuaseriSf  he  will  not  be  persuaded.  As  those  pagans  told  the  Je- 
suites  in  Japona,  ^  they  would  doe  as  their  fore-fathers  have  done ;  and  with 
Ratholde  the  Frisian  prince,  goe  to  hell  for  company,  if  most  of  their  friends 
went  thither :  they  will  not  be  moved,  no  perswasion,  no  torture  can  stir  them. 
So  that  Papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vowes,  poverty,  obedience,  orders,  merits, 
martyrdomes,  fastings,  almes,  good  works,  pilgrimages :  much  and  more  then 
all  this,  I  shall  shew  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done  by  these  superstitious  Gentiles, 
Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jewes  :  their  blind  zeale  and  idolatrous  superstition  in 
all  kindes  is  much  at  one ;  little  or  no  difference,  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  which 
is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.  For  if  a  man  shall  duly  consider  those 
superstitious  rites  amongst  the  Ethnicks  in  Japan,  the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the 
Chinese  idolaters,  *  Americans  of  old,  (in  Mexico  especially)  Mahometan 
priests,  he  shall  find  the  same  government  almost,  the  same  orders  and  cere- 
monies, or  so  like,  that  they  ma^  seem  all  apparently  to  be  derived  from  some 
heathen  spirit,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  no  better  then  the  rest.  In  a  word, 
this  is  common  to  all  superstition,  there  is  nothing  so  mad  and  absurd,  so  ri- 
diculous, impossible,  incredible,  which  they  will  not  beleeve,  observe,  and 
diligently  perform  as  much  as  in  them  lies ;  nothing  so  monstrous  to  conceive, 
or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  suffer,  which  they  will  not  willingly 
undertake.  So  powerful  a  thing  is  superstition,  ^  0  JSgypt  (as  Trismegis- 
tus  exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fables y  and  such  as  posterity  will  not  heleece, 
I  know  that  in  true  religion  it  self,  many  mysteries  are  so  apprehended  alone 
by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turkes  especially  deride ;  Christs  incar- 
nation, resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  quod  ideo  credendum  (saith 
Tertulhan)  quod  incredibile,  Sfc,  many  miracles  not  to  be  controverted  or  dis- 
puted of.  Mirari  non  rimari  sapientia  vera  est,  saith  ^  Gerhard  us ;  et  in  di- 
vims  (as  a  good  father  informs  us)  quisdam  credenda,  qucedam  admiranda^ 
4*0.  some  things  are  to  be  beleeved,  embraced,  followed  with  all  submission  and 
obedience,  some  again  admired.  Though  Julian  the  apostate  scoffe  at  Chris- 
tians in  this  point,  quod  captivemus  intellectum  in  obsequium  Jidei,  saying, 
that  the  Christian  Creed  is  like  the  Pythagorean  Ipse  dixit,  we  make  our 
will  and  understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  faith,  without  farther 
examination  of  the  truth;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answei^,  our  creed  is 
altioris  pr<Bjstanti<B,  and  much  more  divine :  and  as  Thomas  will,  pie  conside-- 
ranti  semper  suppetunt  rationes,  ostendenies  credibilitatem  in  mysteriis 
svpematuralibus,  we  do  absolutely  beleeve  it,  and  upon  good  reasons ;  for, 
as  Gregory  well  informeth  us ;  ^des  non  habet  meritum,  ubi  humana  ratio 
qucBrit  experimentum ;  that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of 
faith,  that  will  not  apprehend  without  a  certain  demonstration  :  we  must  and 
will  beleeve  Gods  word  ;  and  if  we  be  mistaken  or  erre  in  our  general  beliefe, 
as  *  Richardus  de  sancto  Victore,  vowes  he  will  say  to  Christ  himself  at  the 
day  of  judgement ;  Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thou  alone  hast  deceived  us : 
thus  we  plead.  But  for  the  rest,  I  will  not  justifie  that  pontiiiciall  consub- 
stantiation,  that  which  ™  Mahometans  and  Jewes  justly  except  at,  as  Campa- 
nella  confesseth :  Atheismi  triumphat,  cap,  12. /o/.  1*25.  Difficillimum 
dogma  esse,  nee  aliud  subjectum  magis  hcereticorum  blasphemiis,  et  stultis 

^  Halunt  cum  lUia  fnsanlre,  quam  cum  aliis  bene sentfre.  '  Acosta.  1.  5.  JO  ^gypte,  reli^oiA 

tute  Bolte  Bupereunt  fabuioe,  eieque  Incredlbiles  poateris  tuis.        ^  Meditat.  19.  de  coenft  domln.         *Ul>.  1. 
de  Trin.  cap.  2.  Si  decepti  sumtui,  tec.  ■  Vide  Samsatia  Isphocanis  ob}ectioiu»  Ul  m 
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trrisionibus  politicorum  reperiri.  They  hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane 
manducari ;  and  besides  they  scoffe  at  it,  vide  gentem  comedentem  Deum 
suum,  inquit  quidam  Maurus.  °  Hunc  Deum  musca  et  vermes  irrident^ 
quum  ipsum  polluunt  et  devorant;  suhditus  est  igniy  aqucB,  et  latrones 
furantur ;  pixidem  auream  humi  prostemunt,  et  se  tamen  nan  defendit  hie 
Deus.  Qui  fieri  potest,  ut  sit  integer  in  singulis  hostuB  particulis,  idem 
corpus  numero,  tarn  multis  locis,  ccelo,  terrd  ?  Sfc,  But  he  that  shall  read 
the  ®  Turkes  Alcoran,  the  Jewes  Talmud,  and  Papists  Golden  Legend,  in  the 
mean  time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious 
paradoxes  and  ceremonies,  could  never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  then 
that  of  the  divel  himselfe,  who  is  the  authour  of  confusion  and  lies ;  and 
wonder  withall,  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of  the  Jewes,  such  learned 
understanding  men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philosophers, 
could  ever  be  perswaded  to  beleeve,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of  them  : 
aut  fraudem  non  detegere :  but  that,  as  p  Vanninus  answers,  ob  publicte 
potestatis  formidinem  allatrare  philosophi  non  audebant,  they  durst  not  sp)eak 
for  feare  of  the  lawe.  But  I  will  d^cend  to  particulars :  read  their  severall 
symptomes,  and  then  guess. 

Of  such  symptomes  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  that  irreligious 
religion,  I  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  again  ferall  to 
relate.  Of  those  ridiculous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  then  the  multi- 
tude of  their  gods,  those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them, 
their  feasts,  holy  dayes,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians 
that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings  before  Amasis :  and  as  Mela 
writes,  13000  yeers  from  the  beginning  of  their  chronicles,  that  brag*d  so 
much  of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetick,  astronomy, 
geometry :  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20000  cities :  yet  at 
Uie  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross.  They  wor- 
shipped, as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  and  moone  under  the  name  of  Isis 
and  Osyris ;  and  after,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  any  creature 
that  did  tbem  eood.  In  the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Hero- 
dotus; Ibis  and  storks,  an  oxe  (saith  Pliny);  ^leekes  and  onions,  Macrobius; 

'  Pormm  et  caepe  Deot  imponere  nnbibofl  ausi, 
Hob  tu,  Nile,  Deot  colto. 

Scoffing  'Lucian,  in  his  vera  Historia,  which  as  he  confesseth  himself,  was 
not  perswasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in  comical  fashion  to  glaunce  at  the 
monstrous  fictions,  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride, 
without  doubt,  this  prodigious  Egyptian  idolatry,  fains  this  story  of  himself; 
that  when  he  had  seen  the  Elisian  fields,  and  was  now  comming  away,  Rha- 
damanthus  gave  him  a  mallow-root,  and  bade  him  pray  to  that  when  he  was 
in  any  peril  or  extremity ;  which  he  did  accordingly ;  for  when  he  came  to 
Hydamordia  in  the  island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his 
root,  and  was  instantly  delivered.  The  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  had  as  many  pro- 
per gods  of  their  owne  invention ;  see  the  said  Lucian  de  JDed  Syridy  Momy 
cap,  22.  de  veritat,  relig,  Guliel.  Stuckius  ^Sacrorum  Sacrificiorumque  GentiL 
descript,  Peter  Faber  Semester.  /.  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.  Selden  de  Diis  Syris ;  Pur- 
chas  Pilgrimage;  *»  Rosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldus  of  the  Greekes. 
The  Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  their  own  gods,  which  were  majorum 
and  minorum  gentium^  as  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain;  some coelestiall, 
select  and  great  ones  ;  others  Indigetes  and  Semi-Dei,  Lares,  Lemures,  Dios- 
curi, Soteres,  and  Parastata:,  Dii  iutelares  amongst  the  Greekes :  gods  of  all 
sorts,  for.all  functions ;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea ;  some  for  heaven,  some 

■  Lege  Hofltatan.  Mos  ezenterattu.  *  At  true  u  Homer's  Iltads,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  Xaop*» 

Fables.         r  Dial.  52.  de  oracnlis.  ^  O  sanctas  gentes  qoibns  hiec  nascuntur  in  horto  Nnmina  1  JuTen. 

Sat.  16.      'Prudentiua.       •Prwfat.rer.hlst.      » TIguri  fol.  1494.      »  Rosin,  antiq.  |^^^3^^^|^s. 
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for  hell ;  some  for  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  hus- 
bandry, woods,  waters,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  All  actions  and  offices,  Pax, 
Quies,  Salus,  Libertas,  Foelicitas,  Strenua,  Stimula,  Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius,  Febris,  Pallor,  Invidia,  Protervia,  Risus, 
Angerona,  Volupia,  Vacuna,  Viriplaca,  Veneranda,  Pales,  Neptunia,  Doris. 
Kinffs,  emperours,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices  for  them,  they 
did  ukewise  canonize  and  adore  for  gods ;  and  it  was  usually  done,  tm^a^icm 
apud  antiquoSy  as  ^  Jo.  Boissardus  well  observes,  deificare  homines  qui  beneficiis 
mor tales  juvarenty  and  the  divel  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents,  statim 
'  se  ingessit  illorum  sepulchrisy  statuis^  templisy  ariSy  S^c,  he  crept  into  their 
temples,  statues,  tombes,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases, 
doe  miracles,  &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  ^sculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsus,  Amphia- 
raus,  &c.  Dii  et  Semi- Dei.  For  so  they  were  Semi-Deiy  demi-gods,  some 
medii  inter  Deos  et  homines y  as  Max.  ^Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  26  et  27. 
maintains  and  justifies  in  many  words.  When  agood  mandyeSy  his  body  is  buried, 
but  his  soule  ex  homine  deemon  evadit,  becomes  forthwith  a  demi-god,  nothing 
disparaged  with  malignity  of  ayry  or  variety  of  formes :  rejoycethy  exults 
and  sees  thatpeerfct  beauty e  with  his  eys.  Now  being  deifiedy  in  commisera- 
tion he  helpes  his  poor  friends  here  on  earthy  his  kindredandallieSyinformSySuC' 
cours,  Sfcpunisheth  those  that  are  badyOnd  do  amiss  y  as  agood  genius  to  protect 
and  govern  mortal  men  appointed  by  the  gods ;  so  they  will  have  it :  ordaining 
some  for  provinces  y  some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office,  some  for  another. 
Hector  and  Achilles  assist  souldiers  to  this  day ;  iBsculapius,  all  sick  men,  the 
Dioscuri  seafaring  men,  &c.  and  sometimes  upon  occasion,  thev  shew  them- 
selves. The  Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  .£sculapius,  he  saw  himself  (or  the  divel 
in  his  likenesse)  non  somnianssed  vigilans  ipse  vidi :  SofarTyrius.  And  not 
good  men  only  do  they  thus  adore,  but  tyrants,  monsters,  divels  (as  ^Stuckius 
inveighs)  Neros,  Domitians,  Heliogables,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores 
amongst  the  rest.     For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign  gods ; 

Et  domibuB,  tectii,  thennis,  et  equia  tole^ 
Aflslgiuure  solent  genlos  ^^— > 

saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles ;  Diverra  for  sweeping  houses ;  Nodina 
knots;  Prema,  Premunda,  Hymen,  Hymeneus,  for  weddings;  Comus  the 
god  of  good  fellows ;  gods  of  silence,  of  comfort ;  Hebe  goddess  of  youth  ; 
Mena  menstruarum,  Sfc,  male  and  female  gods  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  dimen- 
sions, with  beards,  without  beards,  married,  unmarried,  begot,  not  bom  at  all, 
but  as  Minerva  start  out  of  Jupiters  head.  Hesiodus  reckons  up  at  least 
30000  gods ;  Varro  300  Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  were  to 
he  multitude  of  cities. 

Qaicqnid  hamns,  pelagoB,  coelum  miserabUe  gignit,    I    What  erer  heavens,  aea  and  land  begat. 
Id  dixftre  Deoa,  colles,  freta,  flumina,  flammaa.  |    HUi,  seas  and  rirera,  God  was  this  and  thaA. 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridiculous  occasions ; 
as  children  make  babies  (so  saith  7  Morneus)  their  poets  make  gods ;  et  quae 
adorant  in  templis  ludunt  in  theatrisy  as  Lactantius  scofiPes.  Saturn  a  man, 
gelded  himself,  did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cruell  tyrant  driven  out  of  his  king- 
dome  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a  wicked,  lascivious,  paltry 
king  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes,  lusts,  murders,  villanies,  a  whole  volume  is  too 
little  to  relate.  Venus,  a  notorious  strumpet,  as  common  as  a  barbers  chair ; 
Mars,  Adonis,  Anchises  whore,  is  a  great  she-goddess  as  well  as  the  rest ;  as 
much  renowned  by  their  poets ;  with  many  such.     And  these  gods,  so  fabu- 

«  Ub.  de  divinatlone  et  magicis  pnestlgils  In  Mopso.  *  Cosmo  Pacdo  interpret.  Nihil  ab  aCrls  caligtne 
aut  flgurarum  rarietate  impeditos  meram  pulchritudinem  meruit,  exultans  et  misericordl&  motos,  cognntoa 
amicos  qui  adhuc  morantur  in  terrft  tuetur,  errantibus  succurrit,  &c.  Deus  hoc  Jussit  ut  eaaent  gei^,  Dii 
tutelares  hominlbus,  bonoa  juvantes,  malos  punientes,  &c.  >  Sacronun  gent,  descrlpi;    Non  bene 

merltoa  solum,  sed  et  tTrannoe  pro  Diis  colunt,  qui  genus  humanum  horrendum  in  modum  portentosA  im> 
maniute  divex&runt,  &c.  foedas  meretrices,  &c.  J  Cap.  22.  de  ver.  rel.  Deos  finxerunt  eorum  poetse,  tu 

inlkntium  puppas. 
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lously  and  foolishly  made,  ceremoniisy  hymniSy  et  canticis  celebrant;  their 
errouTS,  luctvs  et  gaudiuy  amoreSy  irasy  nuptias  et  liberorum  procreationesy 
('as  Eusebius  well  tazeth)  weddings,  mirth  and  mouminfi;s,  loves,  angers, 
and  quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  sing  pf  in  their  ordinary 
songs,  as  it  were  publishing  their  villanies.  But  see  more  of  their  originals. 
When  Romulus  was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacifie  the 
people,  ^Julius  Proculus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by  Jupiter 
mto  heaven ;  and  therefore,  to  be  ever  after  adored  for  a  God  amount  the 
Romans.  Syrophanes  of  -^gypt,  had  one  onely  son,  whom  he  dearly  loved ; 
he  erected  his  statue  in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adorn  with  crownes 
and  garlandes,  to  pacific  their  masters  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so  by  Uttle 
and  little  he  was  adored  for  a  god.  This  did  Semiramis  for  her  husband 
Belus ;  and  Adrian  the  Emperour  by  his  minion  AntinoUs.  Flora  was  a  rich 
harlot  in  Rome,  and  for  that  she  made  the  copimon- wealth  her  heir,  her  birth 
day  was  solemnized  long  after;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible  holyday, 
they  made  her  goddess  of  flowres,  and  sacrificed  to  her  amongst  the  rest. 
The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseeus  relates,  because  at  their 
entreaty,  Ck>riolanus  desisted  from  his  wars,  consecrated  a  church  Fortunce 
muliebri :  and  **  Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple  erected,  for  that  somewhat  was 
amiss  about  hair;  and  so  the  rest.  The  citizens  *^of  Alabanda,  a  small  town 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favor  with  the  Romans,  (who  then  warred  in  Greece 
with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to  these  parts)  consecrated  a 
temple  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  goddess,  witn  annual  games  and 
sacrifices.  So  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with  shameful  flattery  of  the  one 
side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other  to  accept,  upon  so  vile 
and  absurd  an  occasion.  Tally  writes  to  Atticus,  that  his  daughter  TuUiola 
might  be  made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well  she 
deserved  it.  Their  holydayes  and  adorations  were  all  out  as  ridiculous.  Those 
Lupercalsof  Pan,  Florales  of  Flora,  Bona  Dea,  Anna  Perenna,  Satumals,  &c. 
as  DOW  they  were  celebrated,  with  what  lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald 
ceremonies,  <*  by  what  bawdy  priests,  how  they  hang  their  noses  over  the 
smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  *  Lucian,  and  lick  bloud  that  was  spilled  about  the 
altars,  like  flies.  Their  carved  idols,  gilt  images  of  wood,  iron,  ivory,  silver, 
brass,  stone,  olim  truncus  eraniy  Sfc.  were  most  absurd,  as  being  tneir  own 
workmanship;  for  as  Seneca  notes,  adorant  ligneos  Deos,  etfabros  interim 
qui  fecerunty  contemnunty  they  adore  work,  contemn  the  workman ;  and  as 
Tertullian  follows  it,  si  homines  non  essent  Diis  propitiiy  non  essent  Diiy  had 
it  not  been  for  men,  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks  still,  and  stupid 
statues,  in  which  mice,  swallowes,  birds  made  their  nests,  spiders  their  webbes, 
and  in  their  very  mouths  laid  their  excrements.  Those  images,  I  say,  were 
all  out  as  gross,  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did  represent  them :  Jupiter  with 
a  rams  head  ;  Mercury  a  dogges.  Pan  like  a  goat,  Hecate  with  three  heads, 
one  with  a  beard,  another  without ;  see  more  in  Carterius  and  ^Verdurius  of 
their  monstrous  formes  and  ugly  pictures :  and  which  was  absurder  yet,  they 
told  them  these  images  came  from  heaven ;  as  that  of  Minerva  in  her  temple 
at  Athens,  quod  e  cceio  cecidisse  credebant  accolcs,  saith  Pausanias.  They 
formed  some  like  storkcs,  apes,  buls,  and  yet  seriously  beleeved ;  and  that 
which  was  impious,  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious  whore- 
masters,  incestuous  sodomites,  (as  commonly  they  were  all,  as  well  as  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Neptune,  &c.)  theeves,  slaves,  drudges,  (for  Apollo  and 
Neptune  made  tiles  in  Phrygia,)  kept  sheep,  Hercules  empty *d  stables,  Vulcan 

■  Proem,  lib.  contn.  pbilos.  •  Llvlnt  lib.  1.    Dens  vobis  in  postemm  propitias,  Qairit«9.         ■>  Auth. 

Verdure  Imag.  Deonun.  *  MuUnes  candido  splendcntet  amlcimine  varioque  laptantes  gestimine,  remo 

florentea  coaamine,  aohiin  stementes,  &c.  Apuleiui  lib.  II.  de  aaino  aureo.  '  MagnA  religtone  quseritur 
que  posait  adult«ria  plnra  numerare.  Minut.  •  Lib.  de  aacriflciia.  Piimo  inhiantea,  et  rouacamiikiii^Q^rem 
sanguiDem  exangentes  circum  araa  effuaum.  'Imagtnea  Dcorum  lib.  aic.  inscript.     vjviijy  IC 
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a  black-smithy  unfit  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villanies,  much  less  in 
heaven,  as  <  Momay  weU  saith,  and  yet  they  gave  them  out  to  be  such ;  so  weak 
and  brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and  roare,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenoce- 
phalus,  as  also  all  her  weeping  priests.     Mars  in  Homer  to  be  wounded,  vexed ; 
Venus  run  away  crying,  and  the  like;  then  which,  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  ? 
Nanne  ridkulum  lugere  quod  colas,  vel  colere  quod  lugeas  ?  (which  **  Minutius 
objects)  Si  Dii,  cur  plangitis?  si  mortuif  curadoratis?  that  it  is  no  marvel  if 
'  Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could  so  scoffe 
at  them  and  their  horrible  iaolatry  as  they  md.    Diagoras  took  Hercules  image, 
and  put  it  under  his  pot  to  seeth  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  said,  his  13*^  la- 
bour. But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  m  Cypr.  4.  tract,  de  Idol,  varietat.  Chry- 
sostome  advers,  Oentil.  Amobius  adv,  Oentes.  Austin,  de  civ,  Dei.  Theodoret. 
de  curat.  Onec.  affect.     Clemens  Akxandrinus,  Minutius  Foelix,  Eusebius, 
Lactantius,  Stuckius,  drc.     Lamentable,  tragical!,  and  fearful  those  symptomes 
are,  that  they  should  be  so  far  forth  affrighted  with  their  fictitious  eods,  as  to 
spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  pretious  time,  best  dayes  in  their  honour,  to 
J  sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their  inestimable  lofe,  such  hecatombes,  so  many  tliou- 
sand  sheep,  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  as  ^  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  'Marcus 
Julianus,  sumamed  oh  crebras  kostiasy  Victimarius  et  Tauricremus ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  emperours  usually  did  with  such  labour  and  cost :  and  not 
emperours  onely,  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bono,  were  at  this  charge,  but 
private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.     Pythagoras  offered  an  hundred  oxen 
for  the  invention  of  a  geometrical  probleme,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  to 
sacrifice  in  °» Lucians  time,  a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four  oxen  for  wealth, 
an  hundred  for  a  kingdome,  nine  bulsfor  their  safe  return  from  Troja  to 
Pylus,  Sfc.     Every  god  almost  had  a  peculiar  sacrifice  :  the  Sun  horses,  Vul- 
can fire,  Diana  a  white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle*  Ceres  an  hog,  Proserpine  a  black 
lamb,  Neptune  a  bull,  (read  more  in  ° Stuckius  at  large)  besides  sheep,  cockes, 
corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings,  as  if  their  gods  were  affected  with 
blood  or  smoke .     A  nd  surely  (°  saith  he)  \f  one  should  but  repeat  the  fopperies 
of  mor  tall  men,  in  their  sacrifices,  fecuis,  worshipping  their  gods,  their  rites 
and  ceremonies,  what  they  thinh  of  them, of  (heir  diet,  houses,  order  s,8fc.  what 
prayers  andvowes  they  make:  if  one  should  but  observe  their  absurdities  and 
madnesse,  he  would  burst  out  a  laughing, and  pitty  their  folly.  For  what  can  be 
more  absurd  then  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions,  Prequests,  sacrifices,  oracles, 
devotions?  of  which  we  have  a  taste  in  Maximus  Tyrius,  serm.  1.  Platos  Alcibi- 
odes  Secundus,  Persius  iSno/.  2.  Juvenal.  Sat,  10.  there  likewise  exploded,  Mac- 
tant  opimas  et  pingues  hostias  Deo  quasi  esurienti.profundunt  vina  tanquam 
sitienti,  lumina  accenduntvelut  in  tenebris  agenti  (Lactantius  lib.  2.  cap.  6.) as 
if  their  gods  were  an  hungrie,  a  thirst,  in  the  darke,  they  light  candles,  offer 
meat  and  drink.     And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their  counsel  and  give  oracles 
e  viscerum  sterquiliniis,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excrementall  parts  of  beasts  ? 
sordidos  Deos  Varro  truely  cals  them  therefore,  and  well  he  might.  I  say  no- 
thing of  their  magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majestical  structures. 
To  die  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus  temple,  ad  Branchidas,  as  ^  Strabo  writes, 
a  thousand  oakes  did  not  suffice.     Who  can  relate  the  glorious  splendor,  and 
stupend  magnificence,  the  sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Jupiter 

t  De  Tcr.  rdlg.  cap.  32.  Indiffni  qui  terrun  caloent,  &c.        ^  OcUvlano.        <  Jupiter  Tragcedns,  de  sacif • 
fldU,  et  pMshn  alias.  J605  sererall  klndea  of  aacriflcet  in  Xgjpt  U i^  reckona  xm,  Tom.  3.  coU.  at 

which  mde  more  in  cap.  1.  of  Laiuentlaa  Plgnorius  hia  JEgypt  chvacters,  a  canse  of  irtlch,  Sannbiua  glv«a 
lubda.  lib.  8.  cap.  1.  ^  Herod.  Clio.  ImmoUTit  lecta  pecora  ter  mille  Ddphla,  ana  com  lectla  pbialla 

trllnu.  'Superstitioaaa  Julianna  innumeraa  tine  paraimomApecades  mactarit.  Ammianoa.  3ft.  Boi«a  alM 
M.  Caeiaari  aalutem.  Si  tn  yicerii  perimoa.  lib.  8.  Romani  obaenrantisslini  sunt  ceremoniamm,  bello  pmaertiiB. 
*  De  aacriflciia.  Bnculam  pro  bonA  raletudine,  borea  gnatoor  pro  diviUia,  centmn  taaros  pro  aoafNte  a  TVq|& 
reditu,  &c.  •  De  aacris  OentU.  et  aacriiic.  Tyg.  1696.  •Enimvero  al  quia  recenaeret  qam  atoltl 

mortalca  in  featia,  aacrlfidia,  Diia  adorandia,  &c.  qua  yota  fkdant,  quid  de  lis  atatuant,  &c.  hand  ado  id 
riauraa^&c.  »  Max.  Tyriua  aer.  1.  Croeanaregom  omnium  atultiaaimasde  lebeteconauUt,  alSttad* 

numero  arenamm,  dimenaione  maris.  &c.  %  lib.  4.  Digitized  by  CJOOOlC 
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Ammons  temple  in  Afrtcke,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  Gapitoll,  the  Serapium 
at  Alexandria,  Apollos  temple  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch.  The 
great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned,  and  so  capacious  (fbr  10000  men 
mieht  stand  in  it  at  once)  that  faire  pantheon  of  Cusco,  described  by  Acosta 
in  his  Indian  History,  which  ecclipses  both  Jewes  and  Christians.  There  were 
in  old  Jerusalem  as  some  write,  408  synagogues ;  but  new  Cairo  reckons  up 
(if  'Radzivilus  may  be  beleeved)  6800  meskites.  Fessa  400,  whereof  50 
are  most  magnificent,  like  Saint  Pauls  in  London.  Helena  built  300  faire 
churches  in  the  holy  land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400  meskites.  The  Ma- 
hometans have  1000  monkes  in  a  monastery ;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of  Ameri- 
cans ;  Riccius  of  the  Chineses,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built,  and  more 
richly  endowed  some  of  them,  then  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Germany,  or 
Saint  Edmunds-Bury  in  England  with  us.  Who  can  describe  those  cu- 
rious and  costlie  statues,  idols,  images,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias  ? 
I  conceal  their  donaries,  pendants,  other  offerings,  presents,  to  these  their  fic- 
titious gods  daily  consecrated.  'Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Bent  two  statues  of  pure  ^Id  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.  ^Croesus,  king  • 
of  Lydia,  dedicated  an  hundred  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place,  with  a  golden 
altar.  No  man  came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.  But  these  are  base 
offerings  in  respect;  they  offered  men  themselves  alive.  The  Leucadians,  as  * 
Strabo  writes,  sacrificed  every  yeer  a  man,  averruncandce  Deorum  %r<B  causd^ 
to  pacific  their  gods ;  de  montis  p'iBcipitio  dejecerunt,  S^c,  and  they  did  volun- 
tarily undergoe  it.  The  Decii  did  so  sacrifice  Diis  manibus ;  Curtius  did 
leap  into  the  gulfe.  Were  they  not  all  strangely  deluded  to  go  so  far  to  their 
oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  Polybius  relates, 
(which  their  augures,  priests,  vestall  virgins  can  witness)  to  be  so  supersti 
tious,  that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  Hves,  then  omit  any  ceremonies 
or  offend  their  heathen  gods  ?  Nicias,  that  generous  and  valiant  captain  of 
the  Greekes,  overthrew  the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  much  super- 
stition, "because  the  augures  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sail  from  the 
haven  of  Syracuse  whilest  the  moone  was  ecclipsed,  he  tarried  so  long  till  his 
enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  his  army  was  overthrown.  The  "  Parthians 
of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kinde,  they  would  rather  lose  a  victorie,  nay 
lose  their  own  lives,  then  fight  in  the  night;  'twas  against  their  religion. 
The  Jewes  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  sabbath,  when  Pompeius  besieged 
Jerusalem ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africke,  set  upon  by  the  Gothes, 
suffered  themselves,  upon  the  same  occasion,  to  be  utterly  vanquished.  The 
superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Epirus,  b^ieged  by  the 
Turkes,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report.  Because  a  dead  dog  was  flung  into 
the  only  fountain  which  the  citie  had,  they  would  dye  of  thirst  all,  rather  then 
drink  of  that  ^unclean  water,  and  yeeld  up  the  citie  upon  any  conditions. 
Though  the  preetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  per- 
swasions,  their  superstition  was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all 
forthwith  dye  or  yeeld  up  the  citie.  Vix  ausim  ipse  credere  (saith  *  Barletius) 
tantam  super stitionem^  vet  affirmare  levissimam  hanc  causatn  tantte  ret,  vel 
magxs  ridiculam^  quum  non  dubitem  risum  potius  quam  admirationem  posteris 
excitaturam.  The  story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was  ashamed  to  report  it, 
because  he  thought  nobody  would  beleeve  it.  It  is  stupend  to  relate  wliat 
strange  effects  this  idolatry  and  superstition  hath  brought  forth  of  the  latteF 
yeers  in  the  Indies  and  those  bordering  parts :  y  in  what  ferall  shapes  the 
*divel  is  adored,  ne  quid  malt  intentety  as  they  say ;  for  in  ^he  mountains 

'  Peregr.  HleroMl.  •  Soliinu.  *  Herodotus.  •  Botenu  poUt.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  «  Plutarch, 

▼it.  CtbmI.  *  Tbcy  wen  of  the  Greek  church.  <  Lib.  6.  de  geatit  Scanderbegls.  J  In  templla 

immanto  Idolomm  monstracontplchuitur,  roarmorea,  ligneo,  latea,  &c  Ricdua.  ■  Denm  enim  placare 
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betwixt  Scanderone  and  Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are  dwelling  a  certaine 
kinde  of  people  called  Coordes,  coming  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians, 
who  worship  the  divel,  and  alledge  this  reason  in  so  doing ;  Grod  is  a  good 
man  and  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  divel  is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he 
hurt  them.  It  is  wonder  Ail  to  tell  how  the  divel  deludes  them,  how  he  terri- 
fies them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women  sacrifices  unto  him,  an  hundred  at 
once,  as  they  did  infants  in  Crete  to  Saturne  of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Aga- 
memnons  Iphigenia,  &c.  At  *  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  first  overcame 
them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  hominum  corda  e  viventium  corporibus  ex- 
iracta,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  20000  in  a  yeer  (Acosta  lib,  5.  cap.  20.) 
to  their  idols  made  of  flowre  and  mens  bloud ;  and  every  yeer  six  thousand 
mfants  of  both  sexes :  and,  as  prodigious  to  relate  *>how  they  burie  their  wives 
with  husbands  deceased,  'tis  fearfull  to  report,  and  harder  to  beleeve. 

.«  Nam  certamen  habent  lethl  qvue  viva  sequatur 
Coi^ugium,  pudor  eat  non  Ucuiase  mori, 

^d  bum  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a  grandie  dies; 
**  12000  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a  great  Cham  departs,  or  an 
emperour  in  America :  how  they  plague  themselves,  who  abstaine  from  all 
that  hath  life,  like  those  old  Pythagoreans ;  with  immoderate  festings,  •  as  the 
Bannians  about  Surat ;  they  of  China,  that  for  superstitions  sake  never  eat 
flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never  marry,  but  live  in  deserts  and  by-places, 
and  some  pray  to  their  idols  24  hours  together,  without  any  intermission, 
biting  of  their  tongues  when  they  have  done,  for  devotions  sake.  Some  again 
are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstitious  priests,  (that  tell  them  such 
vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joyes  of  heaven  in  that  other  life)  'that 
many  thousands  voluntarily  break  their  own  neckes,  as  Cleombrotus  Ambor- 
ciatus'  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  themselves,  that  they  may  participate  of 
that  unspeakable  happmess  in  the  other  world.  One  poysons,  another 
strangleth  himself;  and  the  king  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  with  this 
vaine  hope,  had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant.  But  who  can  sufifici- 
ently  tell  of  their  severall  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments  ?  I  may 
conclude  with  «Possevinus,  Religio  facit  asperos  mites ,  homines  e  Jferis; 
superstitio  ex  hominibus  feras^  Religion  makes  wilde  beasts  civil,  superstition 
makes  wise  men  beasts  and  fools ;  and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give 
way  to  it,  are  no  better  than  dizards ;  nay  more,  if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true, 
is  unus  religionis  scopus,  nt'ei  quern  colimus  similes Jiamus^  that's  the  drift  of 
religion  to  make  us  like  him  whom  we  worship ;  what  shall  be  the  end  of  ido- 
laters, but  to  degenerate  into  stockes  and  stones  ?  of  such  as  worship  these 
heathen  Gods,  (for  Dii  gentium  dcemonia)  ^'but  to  become  diveb  themselves  ? 
'Tis  therefore  ea;i/t05U5  error y  et  maxime  periculostis^  a  most  perilous  and  dan- 
gerous errour  of  all  others,  as  *  Plutarch  holds,  turbulenta  passio  hominem  con- 
stemans,  a  pestilent,  a  troublesome  passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Un- 
happy superstition,  J  Pliny  cals  it,  morte  nonjinitur^  death  takes  away  life,  but 
not  superstition.  Impious  and  ignoi'ant  men  are  far  more  happy  then  they 
which  are  superstitious,  no  torture  like  to  it,  none  so  continuaie,  so  generall, 
so  destructive,  so  violent. 

In  (his  superstitious  row,  Jewes  for  antiquitie  may  go  next  to  Gentiles; 
what  of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they  have  committed  in  their 
groves  and  high  places,  what  their  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and 

■  Fer.  Corteslus.         ^  M.  Polus.  Lod.  Vertomannus  navlg.  lib.  6.  cap.  P.  Martyr.  Ocean,  dec.  «  Pro- 

pertius  lib.  3.  eleg.  12.  *  Matthias  a  Michon.  •  Eplst.  Jesuit,  ann.  1549.  a  Xaverio  et  aodis.  Idemque 
Ricdos  expedit.  ad  Sinas,  1.  I.  Jejunatores  apud  eos  toto  die  camibus  abatlnent  et  piadbua  ob  rallgtooeai, 
nocte  et  die  idola  colentea;  ntuquam  egredientea.  'Ad  Immortalitatem  morte  aspirant  ninuni  magis- 


tratns,  &c.    Et  multi  roortales  bac  inaanift,  et  prKpostero  immortalltatia  atiidio  laborani,  et  nioMV  pereunt; 
rex  Ipse  clam  venenum  bauaisset,  nisi  a  servo  Aiisset  detentus.  i  Cantione  in  lib.  10.  Bodini  As  repob. 

fol.  HI.         k  Quin  ipslus  diaboli  nt  nequitiam  referant.  '  Lib.  de  superstit.         JHominibns  yiim  finia 

mors,  non  autem  superstitionls ;  profert  hsc  suos  terminos  ultra  vit;e  finem.         i      r^^^rr  i  /> 
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such  sectaries  have  maintained,  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention  :  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  presume  no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blinde, 
superstitious,  wilful],  obstinate,  and  peevish,  tyring  themselves  with  vaine  cere- 
monies to  no  purpose ;  he  that  shall  but  reade  their  Rabbins  ridiculous  Com- 
ments, their  strange  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  their  absurd  ceremonies,  fables, 
childish  tales,  which  they  stedfastly  beleeve,  will  think  they  be  scarse  rational 
creatures ;  their  foolish  *  customes,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning ;  and  how 
they  prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings ; 
how  to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials,  &c.  Last  of  all, 
the  expectation  of  their  Messias,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vaine  pompe 
that  shall  attend  him ;  as  how  he  shall  terriiie  the  gentiles,  and  overcome  them 
by  new  diseases ;  how  Michael  the  Archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he 
shall  gather  all  the  scattered  Jewes  into  the  holy  land,  and  there  make  them  a 
great  banquet,  *  wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes ,  that  ever  God 
made ;  a  cup  of  wine  that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in 
Adorns  cellar  ever  since.  At  the  first  course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  oxe 
in  Psa).  50.  10.  that  every  day  feeds  on  a  thousand  hils ;  Job  41 .  that  great 
Leviathan ;  and  a  great  bird  that  laid  an  egge  so  big,  "*  that  by  chance  tumbling 
out  of  the  nest,  it  knockt  down  300  tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned 
160  villages.  This  bird  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so 
deep,  that  a  hatchet  would  not  fall  to  the  bottom  in  seven  yeers.  Of  their  Mes- 
sias °  wives  and  children ;  Adam  and  Eve,  &c.  and  that  one  stupend  fiction 
amon^  the  rest :  When  a  Roman  prince  asked  of  Rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania, 
why  the  Jewes  God  was  compared  to  a  lion ;  he  made  answer,  he  compared 
himself  to  no  ordinary  lion,  but  to  one  in  the  wood  Ela,  which  when  he  desired 
to  see,  the  Rabbin  pray'd  to  God  he  might,  and  forthwith  the  lion  set  forward ; 
®  But  when  he  was  400  miles  from  Rome,  he  so  roared  that  all  the  great- 
bellied  women  in  Rome  made  aborts ;  the  citie  walls  fell  down  ;  and  when  he 
came  an  hundred  miles  nearer,  and  roared  the  second  time,  their  teeth  fell 
out  of  their  heads,  the  emperour  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went 
back.  With  an  infinite  number  of  si^ch  lyes  and  forgeries,  which  they  verily 
beleeve,  feed  themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  tlie  mean  time  will  by  no  per- 
swasions  be  diverted,  but  still  crucifie  their  soules  with  a  company  of  idle 
ceremonies,  live  like  slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  are  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jewes,  and  Christians ;  and  so 
absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken  that  which  is  most  sottish 
out  of  every  one  of  them  ;  full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law ;  their 
Alcoran  it  self  a  gallimaufrie  of  lyes,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts, 
stole  from  other  sectes,  and  confusedly  heaped  up,  to  delude  a  company  of 
rude  and  barbarous  clownes.  As  how  birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet 
when  he  came  from  Mecha,  the  moone  came  downe  from  heaven  to  visit  him ; 
P  how  God  sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  &c.  with  a  company  of  stupend  fig- 
ments of  the  angels,  sun,  moone,  and  stars,  &c.  Of  the  day  of  judgement, 
and  three  sounds  to  prepare  to  it,  which  must  last  50000  yeers ;  of  Paradise, 
which  wholly  consists  in  coeundi  et  comedendi  voluptate,  and  peeorinis  ho- 
minibus  scriptum,  bestialis  beatitudo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Virgil,  Dantes, 
Lucian,  nor  any  poet  can  be  more  fabulous.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
roost  vaine  and  superstitious ;  wine  and  swines  flesh  are  utter  forbidden  by 

k  Boxtorfini,  Synagog.  Jud.  c.  4.  Inter  precaadum  nemo  pedlcolos  attingat,  Tel  puUcem,  ant  per  gattur 
inferi ua  ventntn  emlttaa,  &c.    Id.  c.  6.  et  aeq.  cap.  M.  '  IlUc  omnia  animalla,  placca,  aves,  quoa  Deoa 

unqnom  crearlt  mactabnntnr,  et  Tlnnm  generoanro,  8cc.  ■  Cnjos  liqisu  cedrl  altlsaimi  900  defecU  sunt, 

qnnmque  lapau  omm  ftierat  confractum,  pagi  1<M)  lode  aabmeril,  et  allnTlOBC  Inundatt.  ■  Every  Idng 

In  the  world  abaU  send  blm  one  of  hia  dangfatera  to  be  his  wife,  because  it  is  written  Psal.  46.  10.  kings 
daughters  aball  attend  on  him,  &c.  •Quum  qoadrlngentia  adhnc  milliarlbos  ab  Imperatore  leo  lUc 

abcMet,  tara  fbrttter  ruglebat,  nt  mnlieres  Romaa«  abortterint  omnes,  murique,  &c.  p  Strosius 

Ckogna,  omnif.  mag.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Putida  multa  recenset  ex  Aicorano,  de  <^^zi!f^Vy^l^5|''"^<^^"^ 
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their  law;  'ithey  must  pray  five  times  a  day;  and  still  towards  the  south; 
wash  before  and  after,  all  their  bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For  fasting, 
vowes,  religious  orders,  peregrinations,  they  go  fds  beyond  any  papists. 
'  They  fast  a  month  together  many  times,  and  must  not  eat  a  bit  till  sun  be  set. 
Their  Kalenders,  Dervises,  and  Torlachers,  &c.  are  more  "abstemious,  some 
of  them,  then  Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Anchorites;  forsake  all,  hve  sohtary, 
fieu'e  hard,  goe  naked,  &c.  *  Their  pilgrimages  are  as  far  as  to  the  river 
*  Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of  those  tracts  likewise  do)  to  wash  themselves ; 
for  that  river,  as  they  hold,  hath  a  soveraign  vertue  to  purge  them  of  all 
sins,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  that  hath  not  been  washed  in  it.  For  which 
reason  they  come  far  and  near  from  the  Indies ;  Maximus  gentium  omnium 
confluxus  esty  and  infinite  numbers  yeerly  resort  to  it.  Others  go  as  far  as 
Mecha  to  Mahomets  tombe,  which  journey  is  both  miraculous  and  meritorious. 
The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones  to  stone  the  divel ;  of  eating  a  camell  at 
Cairo  by  the  way ;  their  fastings,  their  running  till  they  sweat,  their  long 
prayers,  Mahomets  temple,  tombe,  and  building  of  it,  would  aske  a  whole 
volume  to  dilate  :  and  for  their  paines  taken  in  Uiis  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so  many  saints.  And  divers 'of  them 
with  hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will  put  out  their  eys,  ''that-  they  never 
after  see  any  prophane  thing ^  bite  out  their  tongues,  SfC.  They  look  tor  their 
prophet  Mahomet  as  Jewes  doe  for  their  Messias.  Read  more  of  their  cus- 
tomes,  rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lonicerus,  Turcic,  hist.  torn.  1.  from  the  10th  to 
the  24th  chapter.  Bredenbachius,  cap.  4,  5,  6.  Leo  Afer,  lib.  1 .  Busbe- 
quius,  Sabelhcus,  Purchas,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  et  4,  5.  Theodoras  Bibliander,  &c. 
Many  foohsh  ceremonies  you  shall  finde  in  them ;  and  which  is  most  to  be 
lamented,  the  people  are  generally  so  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that  if  the 
least  circumstance  be  omitted,  they  think  they  shall  be  damned ;  *tis  an  irre- 
missible  offence,  and  can  hardly  be  forgiven.  I  kept  in  my  house,  amongst 
my  followers  (saith  ''Busbequius,  sometimes  the  Turkes  orator  in  Constan- 
tinople) a  Turkey  boye  that  by  chance  did  eat  shell-fish,  a  meat  forbidden  by 
their  law ;  but  the  next  day  when  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  he  was  not  only 
sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  much  troubled  in  minde,  would  weep  and 
"grieve  many  dayes  after,  torment  himself  for  his  foule  offence.  Another 
Turke  bemg  to  dnnk  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  first  made  a  huge  noise  and 
filthy  faces,  ^to  warn  his  soule  {as  he  said)  that  it  should  rwt  be  guilty  of 
that  foule  fact  which  he  was  to  commit.  With  such  toyes  as  these,  are  men 
kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  not  resist,  or  offend  the  least  cir- 
cumstance of  their  law,  for  conscience  sake  misled  by  superstition,  which  no 
humane  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of  arms  could  have  enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians :  in  describing  of  whose  supersti- 
tious symptomes,  as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  I  may  say  that  which  S^  Benedict 
once  saw  in  a  vision ;  one  divel  in  the  market  place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery, 
because  there  was  more  work ;  in  populous  cities,  they  would  swear  and 
forswear,  lye,  falsifie,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves,  one  divel  coukl  cir- 
cumvent a  tiiousand ;  but  in  their  rehgious  houses  a  thousand  divels  could 
scarce  tempt  one  silly  monke.  All  the  principal  divels  I  think  busie  them- 
selves in  subverting  Christians ;  Jewes,  Gentiles,  and  Mahometans  are  extra 
caulamy  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance ;  they  make  no  re- 
sistance; 'eos  enim  pulsare  neyligity  quos  quieto  jure  possidere  se  sentit, 

H  Quinquies  In  die  orare  Tares  tenentnr  ad  meridiem.  BredentMchius,  cmp.  5.  '  Id  qooUbtt  nuio 

mensem  integrum  J^onant  interdiu,  nee  comedentes  nee  blbentes,  &c.  •  Nnllii  unqtiam  mnlU  per 

totam  ntatem  camlbna  reMmntor.  Leo  Afer.  *  Lonlceraa,  torn.  1.  cap.  17, 18.  •  Gotanhia  Arthos, 

ca.  d3.  hist,  orient.  Indite.  Opinio  est  explatorinm  esse  Gaogem  j  et  nee  mnndom  ab  omni  peccato  nee 
salvum  fieri  posse,  qui  non  hoc  flumine  se  abluat :  quam  ob  canasam  ex  totA  IndlA,  &c.  « Quia  na 

volunt  deinceps  rJdere.  "  The  German  ambassador  in  Turkey.  «  NuUum  se  cooflictandi  f 

fadt.  r  Ut  in  aUquem  angulum  se  redperet,  ne  reus  fteret  tjjiu  delicti  quod  ipp»^iajLadi  ' 

'  Giegor.  Horn.  Digitizea  byX5XJO^ 
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they  are  his  own  already ;  but  Christians  have  that  shield  of  fiuth,  sword  of 
the  spirit  to  resist,  and  must  have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be 
overcome.  That  the  divel  \ja  most  busie  amongst  us  that  are  of  the  true 
church,  appears  by  those  several  oppositions,  heresies,  schismes,  which  in  all 
ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it,  and  in  tlmt  of  Rome  especially,  wherein 
Antichrist  himself  now  sits  and  playes  his  prize.  This  mystery  of  iniquity 
began  to  work  even  in  the  Apostles  time ;  many  Antichrists  and  heretiques 
were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now  present,  and  will  be  to  the 
worlds  end,  to  dementate  mens  mindes,  to  seduce  and  captivate  their  soules. 
Their  symptomes  I  know  not  how  better  to  express,  then  in  that  twofold 
division,  of  such  as  lead,  and  are  led.  Such  as  lead  are  heretiques,  schis- 
matickes,  false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers:  they  have  some 
common  symptomes,  some  peculiar.  Common;  as  madness,  folly,  pride, 
insolency,  arrogancy,  singularity,  peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn 
and  contempt  of  all  other  sects :  Nullius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri ; 
They  will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  themselves,  no  inter- 
pretation good  but  what  their  infallible  spirit  dictates;  none  shall  be  in 
secundisy  no  not  in  tertiis,  they  are  onely  wise,  onely  learned  in  the  truth ; 
all  damned  but  they  and  their  followers ;  cadem  scripturarum  faciunt  ad 
materiam  $uam^  saith  Tertullian  :  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and 
turn  it  as  a  liose  of  wax  to  their  own  ends.  So  irrefragable,  in  the  mean 
time,  tliat  what  they  have  once  said,  they  must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole 
tomes,  duplications,  triplications,  never  yeeld  to  death,  so  self-conceited,  say 
what  you  can.  As  *  Bernard  (erroneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Aliardus, 
omnes  patres  sic,  atque  ego  sic.  Though  all  the  fathers,  councels,  the  whole 
world  contradict  it,  they  care  not,  they  are  all  one :  and  as  ^  Gregory  well 
notes  of  such  as  are  vertiginous ^  they  think  all  turns  round  and  movesy  all 
err ;  when  as  the  errour  is  wholly  in  their  own  braines.  Magallianus  the 
Jesuite  in  his  Comment  on  the  first  of  Timothy,  cap.  6.  vers.  20.  and  Alphon- 
sus  de  Castro,  lib,  1.  adversus  hcsreses,  gives  two  more  eminent  notes,  or 
probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by,  (they  might  have  taken  them- 
selves by  the  noses  when  they  said  it)  °  First  they  affect  novelties  and  toyes, 
and  prefer  falsehood  before  truth.  Secondly,  they  care  not  what  they  say  ; 
that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride  afterward,  peevish- 
ness and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the  last  gasp,  ^  Peculiar  symptomes 
are  prodigious  paradoxes,  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasmes,  which  are  many 
and  divers  as  they  themselves.  •  Nicholaites  of  old  would  have  wives  in  com- 
mon. Montanists  would  not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians ;  forbidding  all  fiesh, 
Severians,  wine.  Adamians  go  naked,  ^because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise ; 
and  some  <  barefoot  all  their  lives,  because  God,  Exod.  3.  and  Joshua  5, 
bid  Moses  so  to  doe ;  and  Isay  20.  was  bid  put  off  his  shooes.  Manichees 
hold  that  Pythagorian  transmigration  of  soules  from  men  to  beasts.  *•  The 
Circumcellions  in  Africke,  with  a  mad  cruelty  made  away  themselves,  some 
by  fire,  water,  breaking  their  neckes,  and  seduced  others  to  doe  the  like, 
threatning  some  if  they  did  not ;  with  a  thousand  such  :  as  you  may  read 
in  *  Austin,  (for  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times,  besides 
schismes  and  smaller  factions)  Epiphanius,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  Daneeus, 
Gab.  Prateolus,  &c.  Of  prophets,  enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  ecclesias- 
tical stories  afford  many  examples ;  of  Elias  and  Churist,  as  our  J  Eudo  de 
Stellis,  a  Brittain  in  King  Stephens  time,  that  went  invisible,  translated  him- 

■  Epist.  190.         *  Orat.  8.  Ut  Terilgine  correpClB  Tldeotur  omnia  mover!,  omnlft  ite  fiUw  roiit,  qimm  error 
In  ipioram  cerebro  sit.  •  1.  Res  novas  affectant  et  inutlles,  fslsa  verla  prsefenint.  2.  Quod  temeritaa 

elAatferlt,  id  superbla  pott  modnm  tuebitur  et  contnmada,  &c.        «•  See  more  in  Vincent.  Lyrln.        •  Aust. 
de  bfleres.  Usus  molienun  tndifferens.  '  Qnod  ante  peccavlt  Adam,  nudus  erat.         <  Alii  nudis  pedibos 

semper  ambulant.       *  Insani  feritate  sibi  non  parcunt,  nam  per  mortes  varias  praeclpitiorum,  «l"f™"»J* 
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self  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment,  fed  thousands  with  good  chear  in  the 
wilderness,  and  many  such ;  nothing  so  common  as  miracles,  risions,  rerda- 
tions,  prophesies.  >fow  what  these  brain-sick  heretiques  once  broach,  and  im- 
postors set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  false,  and  prodigious,  the  common 
people  will  follow  and  beleeve.  It  will  run  along  hke  murrain  in  cattel,  scab  in 
sheep.  Nulla  scabies,  '^  as  he  said,  superstitione  scabiosior :  as  he  that  is  bitten 
with  a  mad  dogg  bites  others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad.  Either  out  of 
afFection  of  noYelty ,  simplicity,  blinde  zeal,  hope  and  feare,  the  giddy-headed 
multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther  examination  approve  it. 

Sed  Vetera  qtierimtirf  these  are  old,  hctc  prius  fuSre,  In  our  dayes  we 
have  a  new  scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and  heretiques,  a  new  company 
of  actors,  of  Antichrists,  that  great  Antichrist  himself:  A  rope  of  popes, 
that  by  their  greatness  and  authority  bear  down  all  before  them  :  who  from 
that  time  they  proclaimed  themselves  universal  bishops,  to  establish  their  own 
kingdome,  soveraignty,  greatness,  and  to  enrich  themselves,  brought  in  such 
a  company  of  humane  traditions,  purgatory,  Limbus  Patrum,  Infantum,  and 
all  that  subterranean  geography,  masse,  adoration  of  saints,  almes,  fastings, 
buls,  indulgences,  orders,  friers,  images,  shrines,  musty  reliques,  excommu- 
nications, confessions,  satisfieu^tions,  blinde  obediences,  vowes,  pilgrimages, 
peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toyes,  intricate  subtleties,  gross 
errours,  obscure  questions,  to  vindicate  the  better  and  set  a  gloss  upon  them, 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness  over  all,  the  Scrip- 
tures concealed,  legends  brought  in,  religion  banished,  hypocritical  super- 
stition exalted,  and  the  church  it  self  ^  obscured  and  persecuted.  Christ 
and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a  few  necromanticall, 
atheistical  popes,  then  ever  it  was  by  ™  Julian  the  apostate.  Porphyrins  the 
platonist,  Celsus  the  physician,  Libanius  the  sophister;  by  those  heathen 
emperours,  Hunnes,  Gothes,  and  Vandals.  What  each  of  them  did,  by  what 
meanes,  at  what  times,  quibus  auxiliis,  superstition  climbed  to  this  height, 
traditions  encreased,  and  Antichrist  himself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdebur- 
genses,  Kemnisius,  Osiander,  Bale,  Momay,  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others 
relate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  that  shall  but  see  their  prophane  rites  and  foolish 
customes,  how  superstitiously  kept,  how  strictly  observed,  their  multitude  of 
saints,  images,  that  rabble  of  Romish  deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseases, 
persons,  offices,  countries,  places;  St. George  for  England;  St. Denis  for 
France ;  Patrick,  Ireland ;  Andrew,  Scotland :  lago,  Spain ;  &c.  Gregory 
for  students ;  Luke  for  painters ;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philosophers ; 
Crispine,  shooemakers ;  Katherine,  spinners ;  &c.  Anthony  for  pigs ;  Gallus, 
geese :  Wenceslaus,  sheep ;  Pelagius,  oxen ;  Sebastian,  the  plague ;  Valen- 
tine, falling  sickness ;  ApoUonia,  tooth-ach ;  Petronella  for  agues  ;  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices.  He  that  shall  observe 
these  things,  their  shrines,  images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pil- 
grimages they  make  to  them ;  what  creeping  to  crosses,  our  lady  of  Laurettas 
rich  ^  gownes,  her  donaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  images,  and  number  of 
suiters :  S*'  Nicholas  Burge  in  France ;  our  S**  Thomas  shrine  of  old  at  Can- 
terbury; those  reliques  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lions,  Pratum,  S** 
Denis ;  and  how  many  thousands  come  yeerly  to  offer  to  them,  with  what 
cost,  trouble,  anxiety,  superstition,  (for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said 
in  some  of  their  ^  churches,  and  they  rise  at  all  houres  of  the  night  to  masse, 
come  bare-foot,  &c.)  how  they  spend  themselves,  times,  goods,  lives,  fortunes, 
in  such    ridiculous   observations ;   their  tales  and  figments,  false  miracles, 

k  Jovian.  Pont,  Ant.  Dial.         '  Cum  per  Paganoi  nomen  dtis  peneqoi  non  potent,  tub  specie  rdirioais 
flraudulenter  Bubyertere  dlsponebat.  "•  That  writ  de  profeno  agmtnst  Christians,  et  Palestiniun  l^euzn, 

(ut  Socrates,  lib.  3.  cap.  19.)  scripturam  nagis  plenam,  &c.  vide  Cyrlllum  in  Julianum,  Orteinem  in  OeU 
•urn,  &c.  •  One  Image  bad  one  gown  worth  400,000  crownes  and  moreDigitizecf  As  at  owr  Ladies  church 

at  Bergamo  in  Italy. 
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buying  and  selfing  of  pardons,  indulgences  for  40000  yeers  to  come ;  their 
processions  on  set  dayes,  their  strict  fastings,  monkes,  anchorites,  frier  men- 
dicants, Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c.  Their  vigils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies 
at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas,  Pakne-sunday,  Blase,  S*.  Martin,  S*. 
Nicholas-day;  their  adorations,exorcismes,  &c.  will  think  all  those  Grecian,  Pa- 
gan, Mahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the  name,  time  and 
place,  habit  onely  altered,  to  have  degenerated  into  christians.  Whilst  they 
prefer  traditions  before  scriptures ;  those  evangelical  councels,  poverty,  obe* 
dience,  vowes,  almes,  fasting,  supererogations,  before  Gods  commandements ; 
their  own  ordinances  in  st^id  of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance, 
blindnesse ;  they  have  brought  the  common  people  into  such  a  case,  by  their 
cunning  conveiances,  strict  discipline  and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of 
damnation  they  dare  not  break  the  least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict :  hold 
it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  in  Lent,  then  kill  a  man :  their  consciences 
are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready  to  despair  if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted ; 
and  will  accuse  their  own  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  neerest  and  dearest 
friends  of  heresie,  if  they  doe  not  as  they  doe ;  wiU  be  their  chief  executioners, 
and  helpe  first  to  bring  a  fagot  to  bum  Uiem.  What  mulct,  what  penance  so- 
ever is  enioyned,  they  dare  not  but  doe  it ;  tumble  with  S*.  Francis  in  the  mire 
amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed ;  go  woUward,  whip  themselves,  build  hos- 
pitals, abbies,  &c.  go  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  kiU  a  king,  or  run  upon  a 
sword  point :  they  performe  all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation,  beleeve  all. 

P  Ut  paeri  influiteB  credunt  ilgna  omnU  ahezw        I     As  children  thinke  their  iMbtes  live  to  be. 


Vhrere,  et  esse  homines,  et  sic  isti  omnia  Acta  Doe  they  these  brazen  images  they  see. 

Vera  potant,  crednnt  signis  cor  Inesse  ahenis.       | 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blinde  zeal,  are  so 
gulled  and  tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own  too  credulous  simplicity 
and  ignorance,  their  Epicurean  popes,  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in 
their  sleeves,  and  are  merry  in  tneir  chambers  with  their  punkes ;  they  do 
indulgere  genio,  and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for 
private  gain,  hope  of  ecclesiasticall  preferment,  (quis  expedivit  psittaco  suum 
Xalpe)  popularity,  base  flattery,  must  and  will  beleeve  all  their  paradoxes 
and  absurd  tenents  witliout  exception;  and  as  obstinately  maintain,  and 
put  in  practice,  all  their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their 
religion  is  halfe  a  trade)  to  the  death;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden 
legend  it  self,  with  all  the  lyes  and  tales  in  it :  as  that  of  S^  George,  S^ 
Christopher,  SK  Winifred,  S\  Denis,  &c.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  Nic. 
Harpsfield  that  pharisaicai  impostor  amongst  the  rest,  Ecclesiast,  hist.  cap. 
22.  scBC.  prim,  sex.  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate  that  ridiculous  fable  of 
S*.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins ;  as,  when  they  lived,  how  they 
came  to  Cullen,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.  though  he  can  say  notbing  for  it, 
yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  nohHitavit  (inquit)  hoc  ^  saculum  Ursula 
cum  comitibusy  cujus  historia  utinam  tarn  mihi  esset  expedita  et  certa,  quam 
in  animo  meo  certum  ac  expeditum  est^  eam  esse  cum  sodalihus  heatam  in 
coslis  virginem.  They  must  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blinde  zeal  beleeve, 
vary  their  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies ;  apply 
themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  feare  and  flattery  are  conten*^ 
to  subscribe  and  doe  all  that  in  them  lies  to  maintain  and  defend  the!- 
present  government,  and  slavish  religious  schoolmen,  canonists,  jesuites, 
firiers,  priests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing  else 
to  doe,  luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busie  themselves  in  those 
idle  times,  (for  the  church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversaries)  or  better  to 
defend  their  lyes,  fictions,  miracles,  transubstantiations,  traditions,  popes, 
pardons,  purgatories,  masses,  impossibilities,  &c.  with  glorious  shews,  faire 

f  LndHus,  Ub.  1.  cap.  22.  de  fids4  rellg.  i  An^p^ed  by  La  OOg  IC 
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pretences,  big  words,  and  plausiUe  wits  have  coyned  a  thousand  idle  ques- 
tions, nice  distinctions,  subtleties,  obs  and  sols,  such  tropological,  allegorical 
expositions,  to  salve  all  appearances,  objections,  such  quirks  and  quiddities, 
Quodlibetaries,  as  Bale  saith  of  Ferribrigge  and  Strode,  instances,  amplia- 
tions, decrees,  glosses,  canons ;  that  in  st^  of  sound  commentaries,  good 
preachers,  are  come  in  a  company  of  mad  sophisters,  primo  secundo  secuu-- 
€Uirii,  sectaries,  canonist3,  SorbaniitSf  Minorite*^  with  a  rabble  of  idle  con- 
troversies and  questions,  ''  an  Papa  sit  Deui^  an  quasi  Deus  ?  An  par- 
ticipet  utramqne  Chriiti  naturam  ?  Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to 
be  a  humble  bee,  or  a  gourd,  as  a  man  ?  Whether  he  can  produce  respect 
without  a  foundation  or  terme,  make  a  whwe  a  virgin  ?  fetch  Trajans  soule 
from  hell,  and  how?  with  a  rabble  of  questions  about  hell  fire:  whether  it 
be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  clout  shooes  upon  a  Sunday  ?  Whe- 
ther Uod  can  make  another  God  like  unto  himself  ?  Such,  saith  Kemnisius, 
are  most  of  your  schoolmen,  (meer  akhymists)  200  commentators  on  Peter 
Lambard;  (Pittius^  cataL  scriptorum  Anglic,  reckons  up  180  English 
commentators  alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences)  Scotists,  Thomists, 
Reals,  Nominals,  &c.  and  so  perhaps  that  of  Saint  *  Austin  may  be  verefied, 
Indocti  rapiunt  calum,  docti  interim  descendunt  ad  in/emum.  Thus  they 
continued  in  such  errour,  blindness,  decrees,  sophismes,  superstitions;  idle 
ceremonies  and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  new  coyned  holiness  and 
religion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and  stratagems  they  were  able  to  involve 
multitudes,  to  deceive  the  most  sanctified  soules,  and  if  it  were  possible,  the 
very  elect.  In  the  mean  time  the  true  church,  as  wine  and  water  mixt,  lay  hid 
and  obscure  to  speak  of,  till  Luthers  time,  who  began  upon  a  sudden  to  defecate, 
and  as  another  sun,  to  drive  away  those  foggy  mists  of  superstition,  to  re- 
store it  to  that  purity  of  the  primitive  church.  And  after  him,  many  good 
and  godly  men,  divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavors,  and  still  doe. 

*  And  what  thdr  ifnorince  csteem*d  ao  holy. 
Oar  wiser  ages  do  accompt  as  foUy. 

But  see  the  divel,  that  will  never  suffer  the  church  to  be  quiet  or  at  rest : 
no  garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weedes  grow  up  in  it ;  no  wheat 
but  it  hath  some  tares ;  we  have  a  mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,  schis- 
maticks,  and  some  heretiques  even  in  our  own  bosomes  in  another  extreanu 
Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt ;  that  out  of  too  much  zeale 
in  opposition  to  Anticlirist,  humane  traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and 
superstitions,  will  quite  demolish  all,  they  will  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all, 
no  fasting  dayes,  no  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church 
musick,  &c.  no  bishops  courts,  no  church  government,  raile  at  all  our 
church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their  tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee, 
O  Sion.  No,  not  so  much  as  degrees,  some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or 
universities :  ail  humane  learning,  (His  cloaca  diaboli)  hoods,  habits,  cap  and 
surpless,  such  as  are  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  wholly  for  orna- 
ment, decency,  or  distinction  sake,  they  abhor,  hate,  and  snuff  at,  as  a 
stone  horse  when  he  meets  a  bear :  they  make  matters  of  conscience  of 
them,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  Uvings  then  subscribe  to  them :  They 
will  admit  of  no  holydayes,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawking,  hunting, 
&c.  no  churches,  no  bels,  some  of  them,  because  papists  use  them :  no 
discipline,  no  ceremonies,  but  what  they  invent  themselves :  no  interpreta- 
tions of  scriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  councels,  but  such  as  their 
own  phantastical  spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio,  as  Socinians,  by  which 
spirit  misled,  many  times  they  broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  papists 

'  Hosplnlan.  Oslauder.  An  hcec  propoaltio,  Dens  sit  cncnrbita  vel  scarabsras,  sit  sque  poniblUs  ac  Dent 
et  homo?  An  possit  respectum  producere  sine  fundamento  et  termlno?  An  levins  sit  homtnem  ji^;iilare 
quam  die  domlnico  calceum  consuere ?  *  De  doct.  Christian.  *  '^^fl^La OOQ I C 
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themselves.  Some  of  them  turn  prophets,  have  secret  revelations,  will  be 
of  privy  cooncel  with  God  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrets ;  ^Per  capillos 
Spiritum  Sanctum  tenenty  et  omnia  sciunt,  cum  sint  asini  omnium  obstina- 
,  tissimi.  A  company  of  giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many 
shall  be  saved,  and  who  damned  in  a  parish ;  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven, 
interpret  apocalypses,  {commentatores  pracipites  et  vertiginosoSy  one  cals 
them,  as  well  he  might)  and  those  hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  times, 
places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs  them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest ;  and 
precisely  set  down  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  yeer,  what 
moneth,  what  day.  Soibe  of  them  again  have  such  strong  faith,  so  presump- 
tuous, they  will  goe  into  infected  houses,  expel  divels,  and  fast  forty  dayes, 
as  Christ  himself  did.  Some  call  God  and  his  attributes  into  question,  as 
Vorstius  and  Socinus ;  some  princes,  civil  magistrates,  and  their  authorities, 
as  Anabaptists ;  will  doe  all  their  own  private  spirit  dictates,  and  nothing  else. 
Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  and  those  Amsterdamian  sectes  and  sectaries, 
are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  passages 
Sleidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of  Cretinke,  Knipperdoling,  and  their 
associates,  those  mad  men  of  Munster  in  Germany ;  wiiat  strange  enthusi- 
asmes,  sottish  revelations  they  had,  how  absurdly  tliey  carried  themselves,  de- 
luded others ;  and  as  prophane  Machiavel  in  his  political  disputations  holds  of 
the  christian  religion,  m  general  it  doth  enervate,  debilitate,  take  away  mens 
spirits  and  courage  from  them,  simpliciores  reddit  homines,  breeds  nothing  so 
couragious  souldiers  as  that  Roman  ;  we  may  say  of  these  peculiar  sects,  uieir 
religion  takes  away  not  spirits  onely,  but  wit  and  judgement,  and  deprives 
them  of  their  understanding.  For  some  of  them  are  so  far  gone  with  their 
private  enthusiasmes  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite  mad,  out  of  their  wits. 
What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  then  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him  to  be 
God,  as  some  doe  ?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and  what  not  ?  In  ^  Poland, 
1518,  in  the  reign  of  king  Sigismund,  one  said  he  was  Christ,  and  got  him  12 
aposties,  come  to  judge  the  world,  and  strangely  deluded  the  commons.  ^  One 
David  George,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many  veers  since,  did  as  much  m 
Holland,  took  upon  him  to  be  the  Messias,  and  had  many  followers.  Be- 
nedictus  Victorinus  Faventinus,  consiL  15.  writes  as  much  of  one  Honorius, 
that  thought  he  was  not  onely  inspired  as  a  prophet,  but  that  he  was  a  god 
himself,  and  had  *  familiar  conference  with  God  and  his  angels.  La  vat.  de 
spect.  c.  2.  part.  1.  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sartorius,  that  thought  he  was 
the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap.  7.  of  divers  others  that  had  conference  with 
angels,  were  saints,  prophets  ;  Wierus,  lib,  3.  de  LamUs,  c,  7.  makes 
mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was  God  the  Father ;  of  an 
Italian  and  Spanish  prophet  that  held  as  much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far 
abroad  ;  we  have  familiar  examples  at  home  :  Hacket  that  said  he  was 
Christ ;  Coppin^r  and  Arthington  his  disciples :  y  Burchet  and  Hovatus 
burned  at  Norwich.  We  are  never  likely  seven  yeers  together,  without 
some  such  new  prophets  that  have  several  inspirations,  some  to  convert  the 
Jewes ;  some  fast  forty  dayes ;  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lions  den ;  some  foretel 
strange  things,  some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians  of 
mean  conditions  and  very  illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeale, 
fasting,  meditation,  melancholy,  are  brought  into  those  gross  errours  and 
inconveniences.  Of  those  men  I  may  conclude  generally,  that  howsoever 
they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and  men  of  understanding  in  other  matters, 
discpurse  well,  lasam  kabent  imaginationem,  they  are  like  comets,  round  in 
all  places,  but  only  where  they  blaze,  cmtera  sant,  they  have  impregnable 

•  Acrip.  cp.  26.  ^  Alex.  Oaguin.  23.  DisdpuUf  asdtlf  minim  in  modum  populum  decepit.  *  Gale- 
cfartL  dewTtp.  B«lg.  com.  Plnres  baboit  aMcclw  ab  liadem  honoratua.  <  Hen.  Nicbolaa  at  Leiden  ldeO> 
aucb  a  ooe.  i  See  Camden's  Annals,  f.  242.  et  285.  Digitized  by  ^ OOg  IC 
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wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this  their  madness  and  folly 
breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  infinitum  erumpit  stultitia.  They  are  cer- 
tainly far  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad ;  and  have  more  need  of 
physick  then  many  a  man  that  keeps  his  bed ;  more  need  of  hellebor  then 
those  that  are  in  bedlam. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — PrognosHckt  of  Religiotis  Melancholy. 
You  may  guess  at  tlie  prognosticks,  by  the  symptomes.  What  can  these 
signes  foretel  otherwise  then  folly,  dotage,  madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair, 
obstinacy,  a  reprobate  sense,  'a  bad  end  ?  What  else  can  superstition,  he- 
resie  produce,  but  wars,  tumults,  uproares,  torture  of  soules,  and  despaire, 
a  desolate  land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth  cap.  7.  34.  when  they  commit  idolatry, 
and  walk  after  their  own  wayes  ?  how  should  it  be  otherwise  with  them  ? 
What  can  they  e&pect  but  blasting^  famine^  dearth,  and  all  the  plagues  of 
.£gypt,  as  Amos denounceth,  cap.  4.  vers.  9.  10.  to  be  led  into  captivity? 
If  our  hopes  be  frustrate,  we  sowe  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat  and  have  not 
enough,  drink  and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be  not  warme,  SfC.  Haggai,  1. 6. 
we  look  for  much  and  it  comes  to  little,  whence  is  it  ?  His  house  was  waste, 
they  came  to  their  own  houses,  vers.  10.  therefore  the  heaven  staid  his  dew, 
the  earth  his  fruit.  Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious,  we  do  not 
serve  God  as  we  ought,  all  these  plagues  and  mberies  come  upon  us ;  what 
can  we  look  for  else  but  mutual  wars,  slaughtei-s,  fearfuU  ends  in  this  life,  and 
in  the  life  to  come  eternal  damnation  ?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many 
feral  battles  to  be  fought,  so  much  christian  blood  shed,  but  superstition  ? 
That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks,  wheels,  tortures,  torments,  whence  do  they 
proceed?  from  superstition.  Bodine  the  Frenchman  in  his  ^method,  hist. 
accounts  Englishmen  barbarians,  for  their  civil  wars :  but  let  him  but  reade 
those  Pharsalian  fields  ^fought  of  late  in  France  for  religion,  their  massacres, 
wherein,  by  their  own  relations  in  24  yeers,  I  know  not  how  many  millions 
have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities,  and  he  shall  find  ours  to  have 
been  but  velitations  to  theirs.  But  it  hath  ever  been  the  custome  of  heretiques 
and  idolaters,  when  they  are  plagued  for  their  sins,  and  Gods  just  judgements 
come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge  any  fault  in  themselves,  but  still  impute 
it  unto  others.  In  Cyprians  time,  it  was  much  controverted  betwixt  him  and 
Demetrius,  an  idolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those  present  calamities. 
Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  on  christians,  (and  so  they  did  ever  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  ^Arnobius)  ^that  there  were  not 
such  ordinary  showres  in  winter,  the  ripening  heat  in  summer,  so  seasonable 
springs,  fruitfull  autumnes,  no  marble  mines  in  the  mountaines,  less  gold 
and  silver  then  of  old ;  that  husbandmen,  seamen,  souldiers,  all  were  scanted  ; 
justice,  friendship,  skill  in  arts,  all  was  decayed,  and  that  through  christians 
default,  and  all  their  other  miseries  from  them,  quod  Dii  nostri  a  vobis  non 
colantur,  because  they  did  not  worship  their  gods.  But  Cyprian  retorts  all 
upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract  against  him.  Tis  true  the  world  is 
miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars,  dearth,  famine,  fire,  inundations, 
plagues,  and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  us,  sed  non,  ut  tu  quereris, 
ista  accidunt  quod  Dii  vestri  a  nobis  non  colantur,  sed  quod  a  vobis  non^ 
colatur  Deus,  a  quibus  nee  quceritur,  nee  timetur.  Not  as  thou  complainest, 
that  we  do  not  worship  your  Grods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not 
serve  the  true  God,  neither  seeke  him,  nor  feare  him  as  you  ought.  Our  par 

•  Aritts  hit  bowels  banrt,  Montanni  hanged  himself,  &c.     Eudo  de  Stellis,  his  disciples,  ardere  potiiia 

Suara  ad  Titam  ooirigi  maiaenmt ;  tanta  Tis  infixl  semel  erroris,  Uiey  died  blaspheming.  Nubrlgensis,  c  9. 
b.  1.  Jer.  7.  2S.  Amos,  5.  5.  •  6.  cap.  ^  PopliDerins  Lerins,  prsef.  hist.  Rich.  DinoUi.  «  Adwtn. 
gentes,  Ub.  1.  Postquam  in  mondo  Christiana  gena  coeplt,  terranun  orbem  periiaee,  et  mnltis  malls  aiec. 
turn  esse  genns  hamanum  vldemas.  *  Quod  nee  hyeme,  nee  estate  tanta  ImMom  copia,  nee  Ihigllva 
torrendis  soUta  flagrantia,  nee  rernali  temperie  sata  tarn  lieta  slnt,  nee  arfooreis  fptibns  imtumi^  tecuadi* 
minus  de  montilnis  marmor  eniatur,  minus  aumm,  ftc.  Digitized  by  vj O vJV  Lc 
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pists  object  as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretiques,  we  them ;  the  Turkes 
esteem  of  both  as  infidels,  and  we  them  as  a  company  of  Pagans,  Jewes 
against  all ;  when  indeed  there  is  a  generall  fault  in  us  all,  and  something  in 
the  very  best,  which  may  justly  deserve  Grods  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries 
upon  our  heads.  I  will  say  nothing  here  of  those  vaine  cares,  torments,  need- 
less works,  pennance,  pilgrimages,  pseudomartyrdome,  &c.  We  heap  upon  our 
selves  unnecessary  troubles,  observations  ;  we  punish  our  bodies,  as  in  Turkie 
(saith  ®  Busbequius,  leg,  Turcic.  ep,  3.)  one  did,  that  was  much  affected  with 
musichey  and  to  heare  boyes  sing,  but  very  superstitious ;  an  old  sybil  coming 
to  his  house  or  an  holy  woman  (as  that  place  yeelds  many)  took  him  douMe 
for  ity  and  told  him,  that  in  that  other  world  he  should  suffer  for  it ;  thereupon 
he  flung  his  riche  and  cosily  instruments  which  he  had  bedeckt  with  jewels, 
all  at  once  into  theflre.  He  was  served  iji  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly  hous- 
hold  stuff e  :  a  little  after,  another  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort, 
and  from  thenceforth  he  was  served  in  earthen  vessels.  Last  of  all,  a  decree 
came  forth  because  Turkes  might  not  drink  unne  themselves,  thatneither  Jewe 
nor  Christian  then  living  in  Constantinople,  might  drinke  any  wine  at  all.  In 
like  sort,  amongst  papists,  fasting  at  first  was  generally  proposed  as  a  good 
thing ;  after,  from  such  meats  at  set  times,  and  then  last  of  all  so  rigorously 
proposed,  to  binde  the  consciences  upon  pain  of  damnation.  First,  Fry  day, 
saitn  Erasmus,  then  Saturday ,  et  nunc  periclitatur  dies  Mercurii,  and  Wed- 
nesday now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast.  ^  And  for  such  like  toyes,  some  so  miserably 
afflict  themselves,  to  despair e,  and  death  it  self,  rather  then  offend ;  and 
think  themselves  good  christians  in  it,  when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious 
Jewes,  So  saith  Leonardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physician  in  his  time,  s  We  are 
so  tortured  in  Germany  with  these  popish  edicts,  our  bodies  so  taken  downe, 
our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God  had  not  sent  Luther,  a  worthy  man,  in 
time  to  redresse  these  mischiefes,  we  should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses 
before  this,  **  As  in  fasting,  so  in  all  other  superstitious  edicts,  we  crucifie  one 
another  without  a  cause,  barring  our  selves  of  many  good  and  lawful  things, 
honest  disports,  pleasures  and  recreations :  For  wherefore  did  God  create  them 
but  for  our  use  ?  Feasts,  mirth,  musicke,  hawkmg,  hunting,  singing,  dancing, 
&c,  non  tam  necessitatibus  nostris  Deus  inservit,  sed  in  delidas  amamur,  as 
Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  And  as  Plato,  2.  de  legibus  gives  out, 
Deos  laboriosam  hominum  vitam  miseratos,  the  gods,  in  commiseration  of 
humane  estate,  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  qui  cum  voluptate  tri- 
pudia  et  saltationes  nobis  ducant,  to  be  merry  with  mortals,  to  sing  and 
dance  with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoyce  and  enjoye  himself,  making 
good  use  of  such  things  as  are  lawfully  permitted,  non  est  temperatus,  as  he 
will,  sed  supers titiosus.  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  then  that  he 
should  eat  and  drinke,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soule  enjoye  good  in  his 
labour,  Eccles,  2.  24.  And  as* one  said  of  hawking  and  hunting,  tot  solatia 
inhac  cegri  orbis  calamitate  mortalibus  tadiis  Deus  objedt,  I  say  of  all  ho- 
nest recreations ;  God  hath  therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solace 
and  comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stem,  too  rigid,  too  precise,  too 
grossely  superstitious ;  and  whilst  we  make  a  conscience  of  every  toye,  with 
touch  not,  taste  not,  &c.  as  those  Pythagorians  of  old,  and  some  Indians 
now  (the  Bannians  about  Guzerat)  that  will  eat  no  flesh,  or  suffer  any  living 
creature  to  be  killed ;  we  tyrannize  over  our  brothers  soule,  lose  the  right 

•  SoHtus  erat  oblectare  se  fidlbus,  et  Toce  mu8ic&  canentiam  ;  sed  hoc  omne  sublatom  Sibyllse  ctOuadam 
Intorrentn,  &c.  Inde  qolcquid  erat  Instnunentonun  ■ymphoniaconun,  auro  gemmisque  egreglo  opere  dis- 
tlnctonun,  commlnult,  et  in  ignem  Injedt,  &c.  'Ob  id  genua  obserratlunculas  vidraius  bominea 

nilacre  affligl,  et  deniqoe  morf,  et  sibi  ipala  Chiistianos  ylderl,  qunm  revere  sint  Judci.  <  Ita  In  cor- 

pora nof  tra  fortunaoque  decretis  ania  iseTiit,  ut  panun  abfUerit,  nisi  Deua  Lutherum.  Tlnun  perpetoA  me- 
morlft  digniaaf mom.  excitAMet,  qnln  nobis  foeno  mox  communi  cum  jumentife  dbo  utendum  fUlaiwt.  ^  The 
GenUteain  India  will  eat  no  senaible  creatures,  or  ought  that  hath  bloud  in  it.  .  >Vai^4c)i^y}if,  de 

aocupio,  cap.  27.  Digitized  by  VJ C 
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use  of  many  good  gifts ;  honest  J  sports,  games  and  pleasant  recreations, 
^  punish  ourselves  wiUiout  a  cause,  lose  our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives. 
Anno  1270,  at  *  Magdeburge  in  Germany,  a  Jewe  fell  into  a  privy  upon  a 
Saturday,  and  without  helpe  could  not  possibly  get  out ;  he  called  to  his 
fellowes  for  succour,  but  they  denied  it,  because  it  was  their  Sabbath,  non 
Hcebat  opus  manuurn  exercere  ;  the  bishop  hearing  of  it,  the  next  day  forbade 
him  to  be  pulled  out,  because  it  was  our  Sunday :  In  the  mean  time  the 
wretch  died  before  Munday.  We  have  myriades  of  examples  in  this  kinde 
amongst  those  rigid  Sabbatarians ;  and  therefore,  not  without  good  cause, 
'^intoierabilem  perturbaiionefn  Seneca  calb  it,  as  well  he  might,  an  intolera- 
ble perturbation,  that  causeth  such  dire  events,  folly,  madness,  sickness,  des- 
paire,  death  of  body  and  soule,  and  hell  it  self. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Cure  of  Religious  Melancholy. 
To  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  require  some  monster- 
taming  Hercules,  a  divine  JEsculapius,  or  CHRIST  himselfe  to  come  in  his 
owne  person,  to  raign  a  thousand  yeers  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  mille- 
naries will  have  him.  They  are  generally  so  refractory,  self-conceited,  ob- 
stinate, so  firmely  addicted  to  that  religion  in  which  they  have  been  bred 
and  brought  up,  that  no  perswasion,  no  terrour,  no  persecution  can  divert 
them,  "nie  consideration  of  which,  hath  induced  many  commonwealths  to 
suffer  them  to  enjoy e  their  consciences  as  they  will  themselves :  a  toleration 
of  Jewes  is  in  most  provinces  of  Europe:  In  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues : 
Spaniards  permit  Moors  to  live  amongst  them :  the  Mogullians,  Gentiles : 
the  Turkes,  all  religions.  In  Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  com- 
mon sanctuaries.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled 
for  conscience  sake,  but  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  he  may  be  saved, 
as  Cornelius  was  formerly  accepted,  Jewe,  Turke,  Anabaptists,  &c.  If  he  be 
an  honest  man,  Hve  soberly  and  civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crellius, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Socinians,  that  now  nestle  themselves  about  Crakowe  and 
Rakowe  in  Poland,  have  renewed  this  opinion)  and  serve  his  own  god,  with 
that  fear  and  reverence  as  he  ought.  Sua  cuique  civitati  ( Lctli)  religio  sit^ 
nostra  nobis ;  Tully  thought  fit  every  city  should  be  free  in  this  behalfe,  adore 
their  own  custodes  et  topicos  Deos,  tutelar  and  local  gods,  as  Symmachus 
cals  them.  Isocrates  adviseth  Demonicus,  when  he  came  to  a  strange  citie^ 
to  '^  worship,  by  all  meanes,  the  gods  of  the  place,  et  unumquemque  topicum 
Deum  sic  coli  oportere,  quomodoipse  prceceperit:  which  Cecilius  in  ^  Minutius 
labours,  and  would  have  every  nation,  sacrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere,  et 
Deos  colere  municipes,  keep  their  owne  ceremonies,  worsliip  their  peculiar 
gods ;  which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the  Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio  more 
venerantur ;  they  worship  their  owne  gods  according  to  their  owne  ordina- 
tion. For  why  should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there  pleads,  challenge  that 
universalitie  of  God,  Deum  suum  quern  nee  ostendunt,  nee  vident,  discurren- 
tern  scilicet  et  ubique  prasentem^in  omnium  mores,  actus,  etoccultas  cogita- 
tiones  inquirentem,  SfC.  as  Christians  do  ?  Let  every  province  enjoy e  their 
libertie  in  this  behalfe,  worship  one  god,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are  informed. 
The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asia,  Europ^e,  Libyce,  Diis  notis  et  peregrinis : 
others,  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Secundus,  as  appears  by  his  epistle  to  Tra- 
jan, would  not  have  the  Christians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the 

J  Some  explode  all  hamane  anthora,  arts  and  aciencea,  poeta,  hiatoriea,  &c.  ao  preclae,  Uielr  leale  anr- 
nana  their  wlta;  and  ao  atnpid,  they  oppoae  all  humane  learning,  because  Uiey  are  Ignorant  themaelvea  and 
illiterate ;  nothing  must  be  read  but  acriptures.  But  these  men  deserve  to  be  pittied,  rather  than  conftttod. 
Others  are  ao  strict,  they  will  admit  of  no  honest  game  and  pleasure ;  no  dancing,  ainging,  oth»  playea, 
recreations  and  games,  hawking,  hunting,  cock-flghtlng,  bear-baiting,  &c.  because  to  see  one  baaat  nl 
another  la  the  tndi  ot  our  rebellion  againat  God,  Sec.  ^  Nuda  ac  tremebunda  cruentSa  Rrepct  fen  Iha 


*■  Nuda  ac  tremebunda  craentSa  Rrepct  gen  Iha 
MM  vauuHt*  vuascii*  wv.  vuTiruwm,  am^.  w.  •  jnuiwi^r  \/oamog.  lib.  8.  Cap.  444.  lucldit  lu  ckwctiB.  onds 

ae  non  poaait  ezlmere }  implorat  opem  sodorum,  aed  llli  negant,  \c.  ■  l>e  beoeftc^.~2^ ,  ^  •  Nwmo 

venerare  pneaertim  qood  dvitaa  coUt.  "OctaTio  dial.  Digitized  by  vlaOUv  [c 
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raign  of  MaximiniiSy  as  we  find  it  reg^tred  in  Eusebius  lib,  9.  cap,  9.  there 
was  a  decree  made  to  this  purpose,  nullus  cogatur  invitus  ad  hunc  vel  ilium 
Dearum  cultum ;  and  by  Constantine  in  the  19  year  of  his  raign,  as  p  Baro- 
nius  informeth  us ;  nemo  alteri  exhibeat  molestiam,  quod  cujusque  animus 
vulty  hoc  quisque  iransigaty  new  gods,  new  lawgivers,  new  priests  will  have 
new  ceremonies,  customes  and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man,  as  a  good 
formalist,  should  accommodate  himself. 

«  Satimrai  perUt,  pcHenmt  et  soa  jnraj 

Snb  JoTt  nunc  mnndnfl,  jnasa  seqnare  Jovii. 

The  said  Constantine  the  emperour,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung  down  and  de- 
molished all  the  heathen  gods  silver  and  gold  statues,  altars,  images  and 
temples,  and  turned  them  all  to  Christian  churches,  infestus  gentilium  mo- 
numentis  ludibrio  exposuit.  The  Turke  now  converts  them  again  to  Maho- 
metan meskites.  The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  raign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorhis  '  Symmachus  the  orator  in  his  dayes,  to  procure  a  generall  tole- 
ration used  this  argument,  *  because  Ood  is  immense  arid  infinite ^  and  his 
nature  cannot  perfectly  be  knowne^  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diver  sly 
worshipped^  as  every  man  shall  conceive  or  understand.  It  was  impossible, 
he  thought,  for  one  religion  to  be  universall :  you  see  that  one  small  province 
can  hai^dly  be  ruled  by  one  law  civil  or  spirituall ;  and  how  shall  so  many 
distinct  and  vast  empires  of  the  world  be  united  into  one  ?  It  never  wfs, 
never  will  be.  Besides,  if  there  be  infinite  planetary  and  firmamentall 
worlds,  as  ^  some  will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or  commandmg  spirits  belonging 
to  each  of  them :  and  so  per  consequens,  (for  they  will  be  all  adored)  infinite 
religions.  And  therefore,  let  every  territor)r  keep  their  proper  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, as  their  Dii  tutelares  will,  so  Tyrius  cals  them,  and  according  to 
the  quarter  they  hold^  their  own  institutions,  revelations,  orders,  oracles, 
which  they  dictate  to  from  time  to  time,  or  teach  their  priests  or  ministers. 
This  tenent  was  stifiely  maintained  in  Turkic  not  long  since,  as  you  may 
reade  m  the  third  Epistle  of  Busbequius,  ^  that  all  those  should  participate 
of  etemall  happiness,  that  lived  an  holy  and  innocent  life,  what  religion 
soever  they  professed :  Rustan  Bassa  was  a  great  patron  of  it ;  though  Ma- 
homet himself  was  sent  virtute  gladii,  to  enforce  all,  as  he  writes  in  his  Al- 
coran, to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for  Jewes,  Gentiles, 
Infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  them  all  respect 
and  favour,  but  by  no  meanes  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  own 
church,  and  called  Christians;  to  no  heretiques,  schismatickes,  or  the  hke; 
let  the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth  Furie,  speak  for  some  of  them,  the 
civill  wars  and  massacres  in  France,  our  Marian  times.  ^  Magallianus  the 
Jesuite,  will  not  admit  of  conference  with  an  heretique,  but  severity  and 
rigour  to  be  used,  non  illis  verba  reddere,  sed  f ureas  Jigere  oportet ;  and 
llieodosius  is  commended  in  Nicephorus  lib,  12.  cap,  15.  ^  that  he  put  all 
heretiques  to  silence,  Bernard.  Epist,  190.  will  have  club  law,  fire  and 
sword  for  heretiques,  *  compell  them,  stop  their  mouthes  not  with  disputa- 
tions, or  refute  them  with  reasons,  but  witH fists;  and  this  is  their  ordinary 
practice.  Another  companie  are  as  milde  on  the  other  side :  to  avoid  all 
heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and  uprores,  they  would  have  a  gene- 
rall toleration  in  every  kingdome ;  no  mulct  at  all,  no  man  for  religion  or 
conscience  be  put  to  death ;  which  ^  Thuanus  the  French  historian  much 
favours :  our  late  Socinians  defend ;    Vaticanus  against  Calvin  in  a  large 

»  Annal.  torn.  8.  ad  umnra  834. 1.         ^  Orid.         '  In  epist.  Sym.  •  Quia  Dens  Immensum  qnlddam 

est,  et  infinStom,  coins  natnra  peifecto  cognosd  non  potest,  ttonnin  ergo  est,  ut  dirersA  ratione  colator 
pront  qolsqne  allquld  de  Deo  pefdplt  ant  InteUlgit.  *  Campanella  Calcagnlmis,  and  others.  •JEtema 
beatitiKlfails  consortcs  fore,*  qui  sancte  innocenteraue  banc  Titam  tradnzerint,  quamcunqne  UU  rellgionein 
scqnnti  sunt.  *  Coouncnt.  In  C.  Tim.  6.  Ter.  20  et  21.  Sereritate  cum  hereticis  agendum,  et  non  aliter. 

•  Quod  sllentinm  haeretlals  indlzerit.  *  Igne  et  ftiste  pottus  agendum  cum  haeretids  qnam  cum  dlspu- 

Utionibosque  so  alia  loqnens,  &c.  '  Prftfkt.  hist. 
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treatise  in  behalfe  of  Servetus,  vindicates ;  Castalio,  &c.  Martin  BeUius  and 
his  companions  mamtained  this  opinion  not  long  since  in  France,  whose 
errour  is  confuted  by  Beza  in  a  just  volume.  The  medium  is  best,  and  that 
which  Paul  prescribes,  Oal.  6.  1.  If  any  man  shall  fall  by  occasion ^  to  re- 
store such  a  one  toith  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  faire  meaneSy  gentle 
admonitions :  but  if  that  will  not  take  place,  post  unam  et  alteram  admoni- 
tionem  hareticum  devita,  he  must  be  excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hy- 
mensBus ;  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Immedicahile  vulnus  ense  reddendum  est. 
As  Hippocrates  said  in  physicke,  I  may  well  say  in  divinitie;  quaferro  nan 
curantur,  ignis  curat.  For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by  lawes,  mulcts,  bum 
their  bookes,  forbid  their  conventicles :  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  awav, 
the  effect  will  soon  cease.  Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly 
fellowes,  that  through  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  me- 
lancholy are  distempered,  the  best  meanes  to  reduce  them  ad  sanam  mentem, 
is  to  alter  their  course  of  life,  and  with  conference,  threats,  promises,  perswa- 
sions,  to  intermixe  physicke.  Hercules  de  Saxonii  had  such  a  prophet 
committed  to  his  charge  in  Venice,  that  thought  he  was  Elias,  and  would 
fast  as  he  did  :  he  dressed  a  fellow  in  angels  attire,  that  said  he  came  from 
heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  by  that  meanes  staid  his  fast,  admi- 
nistred  hb  physicke ;  so  by  the  mediation  of  this  forged  angel  he  was  cured. 
'  Rhasis  an  Arabian,  cont,  lib.  1.  cap,  9.  speakes  of  a  fellow  that  in  like  case 
complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  helpe  :  /  asked  him  (saith  he)  what  the 
matter  was ;  he  reply edj  I  am  continually  meditating  of  heaven  and  hell^ 
and  me  thinkes  I  see  and  talk  withfierie  spirits^  smell  brimstone ^  S^c,  and  am 
so  carried  away  with  these  conceits,  that  I  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go 
about  my  business :  I  cured  him  (saith  Rhasis)  partly  by  perswasion,  partly 
by  physicke,  and  so  I  have  done  by  many  others.  We  have  frequently  such 
prophets  and  dreamers  amongst  us,  whom  we  persecute  with  fire  and  faggot : 
1  thinke  the  most  compendious  cure  for  some  of  them  at  least,  had  baen  in 
Bedlam.     Sed  de  his  satis, 

MEMB.  n. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy  in  defect ;  parties  affected  are  epicures, 
atheists,  hypocrites,  worldly  secure,  carnalists,  all  impious  persons,  im- 
penitent sinners,  Sfc. 

In  that  other  extream,  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  knowledge,  faith, 
feare,  hope,  &c.  are  such  as  erre  both  in  doctrine  and  manners,  Sadduces, 
Herodians,  Libertines,  polititians ;  all  manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels, 
that  are  secure,  in  a  reprobate  sense,  fear  not  Grod  at  all,  and  such  are  too  dis- 
trustful! and  timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That  grand  sin  of  atheisme 
or  impietie,  *  Melancthon  cals  it  monstrosam  melancholiam,  monstrous  melan- 
choly ;  or  venenatam  melancholiam,  poysoned  melancholy.  A  company  of 
Cvclopes  or  ^ants,  that  wscr  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets  fained ;  Antipodes  to 
Christians,  that  scoffe  at  all  religion,  at  Grod  himself,  deny  him  and  all  his 
attributes,  his  wisdome,  power,  providence,  his  mercy  and  judgement. 

^  Eue  aliquot  manes,  et  snbterranea  regna,  I  Atqoe  nnA  translre  radum  tot  mllUa  qrmbi, 

Et  contum,  et  St]^o  ranas  In  gurglte  nlgras,       |  Nee  pneri  credunt,  nisi  qnl  nondum  ere  lavantar. 

That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  pain,  happiness, 
or  world  to  come,  credat  Judceus  Apella :  for  their  parts,  they  esteem  them 
as  so  many  poets  tales,  bugbears.  Lucians  Alexander,  Moses,  Mahomet  and 
Christ  are  all  as  one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloudy  wars  in  France  for 
matters  of  religion,  (saith  ^  Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  violently  pursued  betwixt 

■  Quidam  conquestus  est  mlhl  de  hoc  morbo,  et  deprecatus  est  ut  ego  ilium  curarem ;  ego  qusesirf  ab  eo 
quid  sentiret ;  respondlt,  semper  Imaglnor  et  coglto  de  Deo  et  angelis,  &c.  et  ita  demersus  sum  hac  fmagi- 
nttione,  ut  nee  edam,  nee  dormiam,  nee  negottis,  &c.  Ego  curavi  medidnA  ^  persuasione ;  et  ric  plurcs 
alios.  ■  De  anlmA,  c.  de  hnmoribus.  ^  Jurenal.  •  Li.  5.  Oal.  hist.  QuamphirimI  reperti  sunt 

qui  tot  pericula  subeuntes  Irridebant ;  et  quae  de  fide,  religione,  &c.  dicebant,  ludibidasluybc^ot.  nihil 
eorum  admlttcntes  de  ftituri  viU.  Digitized  by  VjUUJTTC 
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Hugenotes  and  Paptsts,  there  was  a  company  of  good  fellowes  laughed  them 
all  to  scoroe,  for  being  such  superstitious  fools,  to  loose  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
accounting  fkith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soule,  meer  fopperies  and  illusions. 
Such  loose  ^  atheisticall  spirits  are  too  predominant  in  ail  kingdomes.  Let 
them  contend,  pray,  tremble,  trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they 
fear  neither  God  nor  divel ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  in  Euripides, 

Hand  olU  numloa  expsvetcont  CttUtAm,  I  They  fear  no  god  but  one, 

Sed  Tictimaa  uni  Deorum  maxlmo,  1  They  sacrifice  to  none, 

Ventri  offemot,  Deoa  Ignoraat  caeteroa.  I  Bat  belly,  and  him  adore, 

I  For  gods  they  know  no  more. 

Their  god  is  their  belly  ^  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  saturitas  ; quibus 

in  solo  Vivendi  causa  palato  est.  The  idol  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is 
their  mistress,  with  him  in  Plautus ;  mallem  hac  mulier  me  amet  quam  Dii^ 
they  had  rather  have  her  favour  then  the  gods.  Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh 
is  their  instructor,  hypocrisie  their  counsellour,  vanity  their  tellow-souldier, 
their  will  their  law,  ambition  their  captain,  custome  their  rule,  temerity,  bold- 
ness, impudence  their  art,  toyes  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their 
endeavours  are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please  their  genius, 
and  to  be  merry  for  the  present ;  Ede^  lude,  bibe,post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. 
The  same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts ;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the 
other y  Eccles.  3.  19.  the  world  goes  round  ; 

nnidltnr  dies  die, 

NoTSBqoe  peignnt  Interire  Loom : 

'they  did  eat  and  drinke  of  old ;  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built, 
and  will  doe  still.  <  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a  man 
there  is  no  recovery,  neither  was  any  man  knowne  that  hath  returned  from 
the  grave :  for  we  are  born  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as 
though  we  had  never  been  ;  for  the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  ^c. 
and  the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft  ayr.  ^  Come  let  us  enjoy e  the  pleasures 
that  are  present,  let  us  chearfully  use  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let  us  Jill 
our  selves  with  costly  unne  arid  ointments,  let  not  theflowre  of  our  life  passe 
by  us,  let  us  crown  our  selves  with  rose  buds  before  they  are  withered,  |*c. 
*  Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  et  amemus,  S^c.  Wome  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love, 
and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for  this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot,  Tempora 
labuntur  tacitisque  senescimus  annis.  For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  heH,  let 
children  and  superstitious  fooles  beleeve  it :  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far 
from  trembling  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgement,  that  they  wish  with  Nero, 
me  vivo  fiat,  let  it  come  in  their  times :  so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate 
in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revenge,  that  as  Paterculus  said  of  some 
caitiffes  in  his  time,  in  Rome,  quod  nequiter  ausi,  fortiter  executi :  it  shall 
not  be  so  wickedly  attempted,  but  as  desperately  performed,  what  ere  they 
take  in  hand.  Were  it  not  for  Gods  restraining  grace,  feare  and  shame, 
temporall  punishment,  and  their  own  infamy,  they  would  Lycaon-like  exen- 
terate,  as  so  many  canibals  eat  up,  or  Cadmus  souldiers,  consume  one  another. 
These  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the 
word  of  God  but  to  swear  by  it :  that  expresse  naught  else  but  epicurisme 
in  their  carriage,  or  hypocnsie ;  with  Pentheus,  they  neglect  and  contemn 
these  rites  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  gods ;  they  will  be  gods  themselves, 
or  at  least  socii  Deorum,  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  C<Bsar  habet. 
Aproyis  an  ^Egyptian  tyrant,  grew,  saith  ^  Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride, 
insolencie  and  impietie,  to  that  contempt  of  God  and  men,  that  he  helde  bis 
kingdom  so  sure,  uta  nemine  Deorum  aut  hominum  sibi  eripi  posset,  neither 
God  nor  men  could  take  it  from  him.  ^  A  certain  blasphemous  king  of  Spaine 
(as  ^  Lansius  reports)  made  an  edict,  that  no  subject  of  his  for  ten  yeers 

*  50,000  Atbeisto  at  this  day  In  Paris,  If  arcennus  thinkes.  •  Hor.  1.  2.  od.  18.  ' Lake  17. 

f  Wisd.  2.  2.  k  Vers.  6,  7,  8.  *CatiiUus.  i Prov.  7. 18.  ^  ub.  1 .  >  M.  Mqntan.  Ub.  1 « 

cap.  4.  ■  Orat.  cont.  Hispan.  Ne  proximo  decennio  Deom  adorarent.  Sec. 
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space,  should  beleeve  in,  call  on,  or  worship  any  god.  And  as  °  Jovius  re- 
lates of  Mahomet  the  second,  that  sacked  Constantinople ^  he  so  behaved  him- 
self e^  that  he  beleeved  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet ;  and  thence  it  came  to 
passe  J  that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  then  for  his  advantage  ; 
nether  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfie  his  lust,  I  could  say  the 
like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  full  of  them)  in  times 
past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  feare,  obey,  and  perform  all  civil  duties,  as 
they  shall  finde  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  owne  ends.  Securi  adversus 
Deos,  securi  adversus  homines,  votis  non  est  opv4y  which  ®  Tacitus  reports  of 
some  Germans:  they  need  not  pray,  feare,  hope,  for  they  are  secure  to  their  think- 
ing, both  from  God  and  men.  Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometimes  duke  of  p  Silesia, 
was  such  a  one  to  an  haire,  he  lived  (saith  *»  ^neas  Silvius)  at  ^  Uratislavia, 
and  vms  so  mad  to  satisfie  his  lusty  that  he  beleeved  neither  heaven  nor  hell, 
or  that  the  soule  was  immortall ;  but  he  married  wives,  and  turned  them  up 
as  he  thought  fit ;  did  murder  and  mischief e,  and  what  he  list  himself 
This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  dayes :  say  what  you  can,  dehort, 

exhort,  perswade  to  the  contrary,  they  are  no  more  moved, quam  si 

dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes,  then  so  many  stockes,  and  stones ;  tell 
them  of  heaven  and  hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose ;  laterem  lavas,  they  answer  as 
Ataliba,that  Indian  prince  did  frier  Vincent,  *when  he  brought  him  a  book, 
and  told  him  all  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven  and  hell  were  contained 
in  it :  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said,  he  sawe  no  such  matter;  asking  unthall  how 
he  knew  it :  they  will  but  scoffe  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.  Petronius,  in  Tacitus, 
when  he  was  now  by  Neros  command  bleeding  to  death,  audiebat  amicos  nihil 
referentes  de  immortalitate  anim<B,  aut  sapientAm  placifis,  sed  levia  carmina 
et  faciles  versus,  in  stead  of  good  counsell  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  his 
friends  sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrile  songs.  Let  them  take  heaven,  pa- 
radise, and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum  est  esse  hie,  it  is  good  bemg 
here.  There  is  no  talking  to  such ;  no  hope  of  their  conversion ;  they  are  in 
a  reprobate  sense,  meer  camalists,  fleshly  minded  men,  which  howsoever  they 
may  be  applauded  in  this  life,  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for  worldly  wise 
men,  ^  they  seem  to  me  (saith  Melancthon)  to  be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was  when 
he  raved  and  killed  his  wife  and  children.  A  milder  sort  of  these  atheisticall 
spirits  there  are,  that  profess  rehgion,  but  timide  et  hasitanter,  tempted  there- 
unto out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  divereitie  of  religions,  which  are  and 
have  been  in  the  world,  (which  argument  Campanella,  Atheismi  Triumpkati, 
cap.  9.  both  urgeth  and  answers ;)  besides  the  covetousness,  imposture  and 
knavery  of  priests,  qu€B  faciunt  ("  as  Postellus  observes)  ut  rebus  sac9'is  minus 
faciantfdem ;  and  those  religions,  some  of  them,  so  phantasUcall,  exorbitant, 
so  violently  maintained  with  equal  constancie  and  assurance ;  whence  they 
infer,  that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sectes,  and  denyed  by  the  rest,  why 
may  they  not  be  all  false  ?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the 
rest  ?  The  scepticks  urge  this,  and  amongst  others,  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
Sextus  Empericus  lib.  8.  advers.  Mathematicos :  after  many  philosophical 
arguments  and  reasons  pro  and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there 
are  no  gods,  he  so  concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnent,  Sfc.  Una  tantum 
potest  esse  vera,  as  Tully  likewise  disputes  :  Christians  say,  they  alone  wor- 
ship the  true  God  ;  pitty  all  other  sectes,  lament  their  case ;  and  yet  those 
old  Greekes  and  Romans  Ihat  worshipped  the  divel,  as  the  Chinese  do  now, 

■Taleni  le  exbibnit*  at  nee  In  Christmn,  nee  Mahometem  crederet,  unde  effectum  ut  promlsia  nisi 

ntenut  in  raum  commodum  cederent  mlnime  servaret,  nee  ullo  scelere  peccatom  statneret,  ut  sola 
derlls  satlsfkceret.  •  Lib.  de  mor.  Germ.  p  Or  Breslaw.  ^  Usque  adeo  insanus,  ut  nee 

inferoa  nee  auperos  ease  dlcat,  animaaqne  com  corporibua  interlre  credat,  &e.  '  Europn  deser.  cap.  24. 

•Frames  a  Bvf.  Amer.  par.  6.  Libnun  a  Vincentio  n>onacho  datum  abjedt,  nihil  se  Wdere  ibi  hqjnamodi 
dicens,  roganaoue  unde  h»e  sclret,  quum  de  coelo  et  Tartaro  contlneri  ibi  diceret.  *Non  minus  hi 

tonni  quam  Hercules,  qui  eoi^uBem  et  liberos  interfecit;  habet  hsc  etaa  plura  h\\}uamodl  portentosa 
monstra.  "  De  orbis  con.  lib.  1 .  cap.  7. 
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aut  Deos  topicoSy  their  own  gods ;  as  Julian  the  «^)Ostate,  ^  Cecilius  ia  Minu- 
tius,Celsusand  Porphyrius  the  philosopher  object :  and  as  M achiavel  contends, 
were  much  more  noble,  generous,  victorious,  had  a  more  ilourishing  commoa- 
wealth,  better  cities,  better  souldiers,  better  schoUers,  better  wits.  Their  gods 
often  overcame  our  gods ;  did  as  many  miracles,  ^c.  Saint  Cyril,  Amobius, 
Minutius,  with  many  other  ancients ;  oi  kte  Lessius,  Momeus,<jrrotiu8  de  verit, 
Relig,  CkristiaiKB;  Savanarola  de  verit.  fidei  CkrUtiana^  well  defend;  but 
Zanchius,  ^CampaneUa,  Marinus  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettus  answer 
all  these  athetsticall  arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of 
old ;  wicked  men  generally  thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive, 

*NuI1m  ease  Deos,  hiane  coelum,  I        There  are  no  gods,  faeareiiB  are  toyea,    , 


Affirmat  Selius:  probatque,  quod  se  I         SeUuainpabUqaejoatlfies} 

Factum,  dum  negat  ban:,  videt  beatam.  I         Because  that  whilst  he  thus  denyes 

I        Their  deities,  be  better  (hrlTts. 

This  is  a  prime  argument :  and  most  part  your  most  sincere,  upright,  ho- 
nest, and  ygood  men  are  depressed ;  TJie  race  is  not  to  the  sw\fty  nor  tJie 
battle  to  the  strong :  (Eccles.  9.  11.)  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise^  fawmr  nor 
riches  to  men  of  understanding ;  but  ivne  and  chance  comes  to  mil,  Thene 
was  a  great  plague  in  Athens  (as  Thucydides  Ub.  2  relates)  in  which  at  last, 
every  man  with  great  licentiousness,  did  what  he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  Goods 
or  mens  lawes.  Neither  the  feare  of  God  nor  the  lawes  of  men  (saith  he) 
awed  any  man ;  because  the  plague  swept  all  away  alike,  good  and  bad;  ihey 
thence  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship  the  Godsy  since  Skey 
perished  all  alike.  Some  cavil  and  make  daul^  of  Scripture  it  self;  it  can- 
not stand  with  Crods  mercy,  that  so  many  shoukl  be  damned ;  so  many  bad, 
80  few  good ;  such  have  and  hold  about  religions ;  all  stifie  on  their  side,  fac- 
tious alike,  thrive  alike,  and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each  other. 
It  cannot  stand  with  Gods  goodness,  protection  and  providence  (as  'Saint 
Ohrysostome,  in  the  dialect  of  such  discontented  persons)  to  see  and  suffer 
one  man  to  be  lame,  another  mad,  a  third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  dayes 
of  his  life,  a  fourth  grievously  tormented  with  sickness  and  aches ,  to  his  last 
hour.  Are  these  signes  and  workes  of  Gods  providence,  to  let  one  man  be 
deafe,  another  dumb  ?  A  poor  honest  fellow  lives  in  disgrace^  wo  and  want, 
wretched  he  is ;  when  as  a  wicked  caitiff e  abounds  in  superfiuitie  of  wealth, 
keeps  whores,  parasites,  and  what  he  will  himself  Audis,  Jupiter^  hac  ? 
Talia  multa  connectentes,  longum  reprehensionis  sermonem  erga  Dei  provi" 
dentiam  contexunt.  Thus  they  mutter  and  objecte,  (see  the  reste  of  their  ar- 
guments in  Marcennus  in  Genesin,  and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted)  with 
many  such  vaine  cavils,  well  known,  not  worthy  the  recapitukttion  or  answer- 
ing, whatsoever  they  pretend,  they  are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cosm-germanes  to  these  men,  are  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and 
deists;  who  though  they  be  more  temperate  in  this  life,  give  many  good 
moral  precepts,  honest,  upright,  and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in 
effect  they  are  the  same,  (accompting  no  man  a  good  scholler  that  is  not  an 
atheist)  nimis  altum  sapiunt,  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad.  Whiles 
they  attribute  all  to  naturall  causes,  ^contingence  of  all  things,  as  M elancthon 
cals  them,  pertinax  hominum  genus,  a  peevish  generation  of  men,  that  misled 
by  philosophy,  and  the  divels  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  denye 
Goa  as  much  as  the  reste ;  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to  reason  and 

« Nonne  Romanl  sloe  Deo  restro  regnant  et  fhiuntur  orbe  toto,  et  tos  et  Deos  restros  captlros  tenent? 
Sec.  If  inutins  Octaviano.  *  Comment.  In  Genesin  copiosns  in  hoc  sul^ecto.  >  Ecce  pars  restriim 


et  mi^r  et  melior  alget,  flune  laborat,  et  Deus  patltnr,  dlssimolat.  non  Tult,  non  potest  opitulari  sols,  et  rel 
■  ■  "  -      - .   ^  .....  *-..  *^  '  mt  ignoscr^    "  " 


inraUdus  vel  fniqnos  est.  Cecilius  in  Minnt.  Dnm  rapiunt  mala  fiito  bonos,  ignoscite  fasso;  SoUidtor 
nnllos  ease  putare  Deos.  Ovid.  Vidl  ego  Diis  fretos,  multos  dedpi.  Plautus  Caslna  act.  2.  seen.  5. 
r  Martial.  1.  4.  Eptg.  21.  'Ser.  80.  in  6  cap.  ad  Ephes.  Hie  ftactls  est  pedibusi  alter  Aarit ;  aUus  ad 
eztremam  senectam  progressns,  omnem  vltam  panpertate  peragit }  ille  morbis  gravisslmis :  sunt  luec  pro- 
vldentin  opera  ?  hie  sordns,  iUe  mntus,  &c.  ■  Omnia  contingeoltr  fleri  TohuU.    Uelaiicthon  in  pr»- 

ceptum  primom.  .      r^^-^^-zi  -y. 
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philosophy,  though  for  feare  of  magistrates,  saith  ^Vaninus,  they  durst  not 
publikely  profess  it.  Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly 
replies,  a  philosopher,  a  Galenist,  an  ^  Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physician, 
a  Peripatetick,  an  Epicure.  In  spiritual  things,  God  must  demonstrate  all  to 
sense,  leave  a  pawne  with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  creditor.  Hiey  will 
acknowledge  nature  and  fortune,  yet  not  Grod  :  though  in  effect  they  grant 
both :  for  as  Scaliger  defines.  Nature  signifies  Grods  ordinary  power ;  or  as 
Calvin  writes,  Nature  is  Gods  order,  and  so  things  extraordinary  may  be  called 
unnaturall.  Fortune  his  unrevealed  will ;  and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that 
are  beside  reason  and  expectation.  To  this  purpose  **  Minutius  in  Octavio, 
and  ^Seneca  well  discourseth  with  them,  lib,  4.  de  beneficiis  cap.  5,  6,  7. 
They  doe  not  understand  what  they  say  ;  what  is  nature  but  God?  call  him 
what  thou  wilt.  Nature,  Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names  as  offices :  it  comes 
all  to  one  pass ;  Ood  is  the  fountain  of  all,  the  first  giver  and  preserver ^ 
from  whom  all  things  depend,  ^  a  quo,  et  per  quem  omnia.  Nam  quodcun- 
que  vides  Deus  est,  quocunque  moveris ;  Gfod  is  all  in  all,  Grod  is  everywhere, 
m  every  place.  And  yet  this  Seneca  that  could  confute  and  blame  Uiem,  is 
all  out  as  much  to  be  blamed  and  confuted  himselfc,  as  mad  himselfe ;  for  he 
holds  yh^um  Sto'icum,  that  ^inevitable  necessity  in  the  other  extream,  as  those 
Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did,  against  whom  the  prophet  Jeremy  so  often 
thunders;  and  those  heathen  mathematicians,  Nigidius  Figulus,  magicians,  and 
Priscilianists,  whom  S*.  Austin  so  eagerly  confutes ;  those  Arabian  question- 
aries,  Novem  Judices,  Albumazer,  Dorotheus,  &c.  and  our  countryman 
Estuidus  s ;  that  take  upon  them  to  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions 
of  stars,  (with  Ptolomeeus)  the  periods  of  kingdomes,  or  religions,  of  all 
future  accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schismes,  heresies,  and  what  not  ?  all  from 
stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Maginus,  qua  sibi  et  intelligentiis  suis  reser- 
vavit  Deus,  which  God  hath  reserved  to  himself  and  his  angels,  they  will 
take  upon  them  to  foretell ;  as  if  stars  were  immediate,  inevitable  causes  of 
all  future  accidents.  Ceesar  Vaninus,  in  his  book  de  admvrandis  nature 
arcanis,  dial.  52,  de  oraculis,  is  more  free,  copious,  and  open  in  the  expli- 
cation of  this  astrologicall  tenent  of  Ptolomy,  then  any  of  our  modem 
writers.  Cardan  excepted ;  a  true  disciple  of  his  master  Pomponatius :  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Peripateticks,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodig^, 
miracles,  oracles,  accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kingdomes,  &c.  (for 
which  he  is  soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Marcennus,  as  well  he  deserves)  to 
natural  causes ;  (for  spirits  he  will  not  acknowledge) ;  to  that  light,  motion, 
influences  of  heavens  and  stars,  and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbes. 
Intelligentia  quce  movet  orbem,  mediante  coelo,  Sfc.  Intelligences  do  all : 
and  after  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  htsc  dcemones  possint, 
cur  non  et  intelligentice  ccelorum  motrices  ?  And  sts  these  great  conjunc- 
tions, aspectes  of  planets  begin  or  end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant, 
so  have  religions,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  kingdomes  their  beginning,  pro- 
gress, periods;  in  urbibus,  regibus,  religionibus,  ac  in  particulanbus  ho- 
minibus  hcec  vera  ac  manifesta  sunt,  ut  Aristoteles  innuere  videtur,  et 
quotidiana  docet  experientia,  ut  historias  perlegens  videbit.  Quid  olim  in 
Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  illustrius  ?  Quid  nunc  vile  magis  et  execran- 
dum?  lia  coelestia  corpora  pro  mortalium  benefcio  religxones  cedificant, 
et  cum  cessat  influxus,  cessat  lex,  Sfc.  And  because,  according  to  their 
tenents,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences  of  stars  eternal, 
kingdomes,  religions,  alterations  shall  be  likewise  eternal,  and  run  round 
after   many  ages.     Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnvs  mittetur  Achilles: 


^  Dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admir.  nat.  arcania.  '  Anima  mea  sit  cum  anlmis  philoaophoram. 

uiram  mcdtii  dadgnant  nominibiia«  Sic.  *  Non  intelU^  te  qnmn  hec  dicii,  mntare  te  ipram  nomen  Dd: 
quid  enim  eat  aliud  natora  quam  Deus  ?  &c.  tot  habet  appeUationes  qoot  munera.  '  Atistlo.  t  Prin- 
dpio  Epbemer. 
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renascentur  religiones,  et  ceremonuBy  res  humancB  in  idem  recident,  nihil 
nunaquod  non  olimfuity  et  post  saculorum  revolutiones  alias  est,  erit,  ^c. 
idem  specie,  saith  Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod  Plato  significavit.  These 
(saith  mme  ^  author)  these  are  the  decrees  of  Peripateticks,  which  though  I 
recite,  in  obsequium  Christiana  Jidei,  detestor,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  detest 
and  hate.  Thus  Peripateticks  and  astrologians  held  in  former  times ;  and  to 
this  effect  of  old  in  Rome,  saith  Dionysius  Halicarnasseeus,  lib,  7.  when  those 
meteors  and  prodigies  appeared  in  the  ayr,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriola- 
nus,  *  Men  were  diversly  affected;  some  said,  they  were  Gods  just  judgements 
for  the  execution  of  that  good  man ;  some  referred  all  to  naturall  causes  ; 
some  to  stars ;  some  thought  they  came  by  chance ;  some  by  necessity  decreed 
ab  initio,  and  could  not  be  altered.  The  two  last  opinions  of  chance  and 
necessity,  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  then  the  rest. 

J  Sunt  qui  in  Fortunse  Jam  caalbus  omnia  ponunt ; 
Et  mcuMiiim  credant  nullo  rectore  rooven  j 
NaturA  Yolrente  vices,  &c. 

For  the  first  of  chance,  $ts  ^  Sallust  hkewise  informeth  us,  those  old  Romans 
generally  received.  They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  kingdomes  and 
empires,  wealth,  honours,  offices,  and  that  for  two  causes ;  first,  because 
every  wiched,  base,  unworthy  wretch  was  preferred,  riche,  potent,  Sfc. 
Secondly,  because  of  their  uncertainty,  though  never  so  good,  scarse  any 
one  enjoyed  them  long :  but  after,  they  began  upon  better  advice,  to  think 
otherwise;  that  every  man  made  his  own  fortune.  The  last  of  necessity 
was  Senecas  tenent,  that  Grod  was  alligatus  causis  secundis,  so  tyed  to 
second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  necessity,  that  he  could  alter  nothing  of 
that  which  was  once  decreed,  sic  erat  infatis,  it  cannot  be  altered;  semel 
Jussit,  semper paret  Detis,  nulla  vis  rumpit,  nullce  preces,nec  ipsumfulmen  ; 
God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for  ever  stand  good ;  no  prayers,  no 
threats,  nor  power,  nor  thunder  it  selfe  can  alter  it.  Zeno,  Chrysippus, 
and  those  other  Stoicks,  as  you  may  reade  in  TuUy  2.  de  divinatione, 
Gellius,  lib.  6.  cap,  2.  SfC.  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there  have 
been  such,  that  either  denye  God  in  all,  or  in  part;  some  deride  him ;  they 
could  have  made  a  better  world,  and  rule  it  more  orderly  themselves ;  blas- 
pheme him,  derogate  at  their  pleasure  from  him.  Twas  so  in  *  Platos  time ; 
Some  say  there  be  no  gods ;  others  that  they  care  not  for  men ;  a  middle 
sort  grant  both.  Si  non  sit  Deus,  unde  bona  ?  si  sit  Deus,  unde  mala  ? 
So  Cotta  argues  in  TuUy,  why  made  he  not  all  good ;  or  at  least  tenders 
not  the  welfm'e  of  such  as  are  good  ?  As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he 
be  not  at  leasure  to  hear  causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he  raign  ? 
"*  Sextus  Empericus  hath  many  such  arguments.  Thus  perverse  men  cavil. 
So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  true,  false, 
zealous,  ambodexters,  neutralists,  lukewarm,  hbertines,  atheists,  &c.  They 
will  see  these  religious  sectaries  agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all, 
before  they  will  participate  with,  or  beleeve  any.  They  thinke  in  the  mean 
time,  (which  "  Celsus  objects,  and  whom  Origen  confutes)  we  Christians 
adore  a  person  put  to  **  death  with  no  more  reason  then  the  barbarous  Getes 
worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians  Mopsus,  the  Thebans  Amphiaraus, 
and  the  Lebadians  Trophonius ;  one  religion  is  as  true  as  another ;  new 
f angled  devices,  all  for  humane  respects ;  great  witted  Aristotles  works  are  as 
much  authentical  to  them  as  scriptures ;  subtle  Senecas  epistles  as  canonical  as 

^  Vanlnns  dial.  M.  de  oracnlls.  <  Varle  homines  affectl ;  alii  Dei  Judicium  ad  tam  pii  ezsilium )  all! 

ad  naturam  referebant ;  nee  ab  indignatione  Dei,  sed  liumanis  causis,  he.  12.  natural,  qusest.  33.  39. 
JJur.  Sat.  18.  ^Epist.  ad  0.  Caesar.  Romanl  oltm  putabant  fortunam  regna  et  imperia  dare :  credebant 

antea  mortales  fortunam  solam  opes  et  honores  largiri,  idque  duabus  de  causis ;  primum,  quod  indlgnus 
quisque  dives,  honoratus,  potens ;  altenun,  viz  qnisquam  perpetno  bonis  iis  fnit  trisus.  Postea  pruden- 
tiores  didicire  fortunam  suam  quemque  fingere.  >  10  dc  legib.  Alii  negant  esse  Deos;  alii  Deoa  non 

cttrare  res  humanas  ;  alii  utraque  concedunt.  ■  Lib.  8.  ad  mathem.  "  Orlgines  contra  Celsum  1. 3. 

Hos  immerito  nobiscum  conferrl  fuse  dedarat.  •  Cruclfixum  Deum  IgnoroinioBc  Luclanus,  (vit&  pere- 

grinO  Christum  rocat. 
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Sftmt  Paub ;  Pindarus  Odes  as  good  as  the  prophet  Darids  Psalms ;  Epicte- 
tus  EnchirkiHon  eqnivslent  to  wise  Solomons  Proverbs.  They  doe  open^  and 
boldly  speake  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places  and  companies. 
P  Claudius  the  emperonr  was  angry  with  heaven,  because  it  thundred,  and 
challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field :  with  what  madnesse  !  saith  Seneca  :  he 
thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him,  but  he  could  hurt  Jupiter.     Diagoras, 

Demonax,  Epicurus,  Pliny,  Lucian,  Lucretius, eontemptorque  De&m  Me- 

zentius,  professed  atheists  all  in  their  times :  though  not  simple  atheists  nei- 
ther, as  Cicogna  proves,  Hb.  1 .  cap,  1 .  they  scoffed  onely  at  those  Pagan 
gods,  their  pluraKty,  base  and  fictitious  offices.  Gilbertus  Cognatus  labours 
much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scandall ;  and  there  be 
those  that  apologize  for  Epicurus ;  but  all  in  vain :  Lucian  scofies  at  all ; 
Epicurus  he  denys  all ;  and  Lucretius  his  scholler  defends  him  in  it. 

4  Hamaiw  «ote  ocuIm  flaede  cum  Tlta  jaccrK,         I     Qqk  caput  a  eoell  regtonlbuB  oatcndebai, 
Id  terrli  oppresaa  gnvi  com  relllglone,  |     HonibUiinperaflpectamorUUbusin8tans,&c 

When  hninane  kinde  wm  drencht  In  superatltion, 
With  ghasUy  lookea  aloft,  which  fHgfated  mortall  men,  frc. 

He  alone  as  another  Herctdes,  did  vindicate  the  world  from  that  monster. 
Unkle  '  PHny,  lib,  2.  cap,  7.  nat,  hist,  et,  lib.  7.  cap,  5,  in  expresse  words, 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  soule.  'Seneca  doth  little  less,  lib.  7.  epist. 
55.  ad  Lucilium ;  et  lib.  de  consoL  ad  Martiam,  or  rather  more.  Some 
Greek  commentators  would  put  as  much  upon  Job,  that  he  should  denye 
resurrection,  &c.  whom  Pineda  copiously  confutes  in  ctzp.  7.  Job.  vers.  9. 
Aristotle  is  hardly  censured  of  some,  both  divines  and  philosophers.  S^. 
Justine  in  Paraneticd  ad  gentesy  Greg.  Nazianzen,  in  disput.  adversus  Eun. 
Theodoret.  cap.  5.  de  curat.  Onec.  affec.  Origen,  lib.  de.  principiis.  Pom- 
ponatius  justifies  him  in  his  tract  (so  stiled  at  least)  De  immortalitate  anima, 
Scaliger  (who  would  forswear  himself  at  any  time,  saith  Patritius,  in  de- 
fence of  his  great  master  Aristotle)  and  Dandinus,  lib.  3.  de  animd,  ac- 
knowledge as  much.  Averroes  oppugnes  all  spirits  and  supreame  powers  ; 
of  late  Brunus  {infcelix  Brunus,  ^Kepler  cals  him)  Machiavel,  Ceesar 
Vaninus  lately  burned  at  Tok>use  in  France,  and  Pet  Aretine,  hath  pub- 
likely  maintained  such  atheistical  paradoxes,  "with  that  Italian  Bocace, 
with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c.  ex  quo  infert  haud  posse  internosci  quce 
sit  verior  religio,  Judaica,  Mahometanay  an  Christianay  quoniam  ecuiem 
signa,  S^c,  ^  Marinus  Marcennus  suspectes  Cardan  for  his  subtleties ;  Cam- 
panella,  and  Charrons  book  of  Wisdome,  with  some  other  tracts  to  savour 
of  ^  atheisme :  but  amongst  the  rest,  that  pestilent  book  de  tribus  mundi 
impostoribuSy  quern  sine  horrore  {inquit)  non  If  gas;  et  mundi  Cymbalum 
dialogis  quatnor  contentuniy  Anno  1538,  auctore  Peresio,  Parisiisexcusumy  * 
Sfc.  And  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such  blasphemous  spirits,  so  there 
have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons,  protectors,  disciples  and  adherents. 
Never  so  many  atheists  in  Italy  and  Germany,  saith  ^  Golems,  as  in  this  age : 
the  like  complaint  Marcennus  makes  in  France,  50000  in  that  one  citie  of 
Paris.  Frederick  the  emperour,  as  *  Matthew  Paris  records,  licet  non  sit 
recitabile  (I  use  his  owne  words)  is  reported  to  have  said,  Tres  prcestigiatoreSy 
Moses y  Christus,  et  Mahomet y  utimundo  dominarentur  totutn  populum  sibi 
contemporaneum  seduxisse.  (Henry  the  Lansgrave  of  Hessen  heard  him 
speake  it;)  Si  principes  imperii  institutioni  me<B  adhtBrerenty  ego  multo 
meliorem  modum  credendi  et  vivendi  ordinarem^ 

p  De  Iri  16. 84.    Iratiu  codo  qnod  obttKperet,  ad  pvgnam  rocani  JoTem ;  qnant&  demenUft !  pntavlt  sibi 
Docere  non  posie,  et  se  nocere  Uunen  JotI  poase.  ^  Ub.  1. 1.  '  Idem  status  post  mortem,  ac  fait 

anteqnam  naaceremnr:  et  Seneca ;  Idem  alt  post  me  qnod  ante  roe  hdU  •  Lac«mie  eadem  conditio 

quum  ezatbigultiir  ac  ftdt  anteqnam  accenderetar ;  Ita  et  hominis.  *  Dissert,  enm  nunc  alder. 

«  Campaoella  cap.  18.  Atheism,  trinmphat.  *  Comment,  in  Genes,  cap.  7.  *'  So  that  a  man 

may  meet  an  atheist  as  soon  In  his  sttKhr  as  In  the  street.  *Simonis  rellglo  lnc«rto  andore. 

Craconic,  edit.  1688.    Conclusio  libri  est,  Ede  itaque,  bibe,  lude,  &c,    Jam  Dens  figdientum  eat.        rUb. 
de  hnmortal.  aaima.  'Pag.  845.  an.  1338.  ad  finem  Henrid  tertU.  Idem  Plsterins  pag.  743.  in 

compilat.  suft. 
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To  these  professed  athdsts  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew 
of  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  in  a  lethargy,  or 
in  a  dream ;  who  though  they  be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nulld 
pallescere  culpdy  make  a  conscience  of  nothing  they  doe ;  they  have  cauterized 
consciences,  and  are  indeed  in  a  reprobate  sense,  pcist  all  feeling,  have  given 
themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  even  with 
greediness,  Ephes.  4.  19.  They  doe  know  there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judge- 
ment to  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita  comedunt  ac  dormiunt, 
ac  si  diem  judicii  evasissent;  ita  Ivdunt  ac  rident,  ac  in  ccelis  cum  Deo 
regnarent ;  they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all 
dangers,  and  were  in  heaven  already : 

•  metiu  omnes,  et  InezonbUe  fatmn 

Sal^)ecit  pedlboa,  B^^itumaue  AcheronUa  vnx\. 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemne  the  meanes 
of  their  salvation,  may  march  on  with  these ;  but,  above  all  others,  those  Hero- 
dian  temporizing  statesmen,  politick  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make 
a  shew  of  religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulata  sanctitas  duplex 
iniquitas ;  they  are  in  a  double  fault,  that  fashion  themselves  to  this  worfd^ 
which  **  Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mercury  the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with 
bad.  When  they  are  at  Rome,  they  doe  there  as  they  see  done ;  Puritans  with 
Puritans,  Papists  with  Papists ;  omnium  horarum  homines.  Formalists,  Ambo- 
dexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  *^  All  their  study  is  to  please,  and  their  god  is 
their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfie  their  lusts,  and  their  endeavours  to  their 
owne  ends.  Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  publike  seem  to  doe,  **  With  the 

foole,  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  Ood,     Heus  tu de  Jove  quid 

sentis  ?  Their  words  are  as  soft  as  oyl,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts,  like  *  Alex- 
ander the  sixth  so  cunning  dissemblers,  that  what  they  think  they  never  speake. 
Many  of  them  are  so  close  you  can  hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  excep- 
tions at  them;  they  are  not  factious,  oppressours  as  most  are,  no  bribers,  no 
simoniacal  contracters,  no  such  ambitious  lascivious  persons  as  some  others 
are ;  no  drunkards,  sobrii  solem  vident  orientem,  sohrii  vident  occidentem  ; 
they  rise  sober  and  go  sober  to  bed ;  plain  dealing,  upright  honest  men ;  they 
doe  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  (in  the  worlds  esteem  at  least)  very 
zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble,  peace-makers,  keep  all  du- 
ties, very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of  all  men ;  but  he  that  knowes 
better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  heart,  saith  they  are  hypocrites ;  cor  , 
dolo  plenum ;  sonant^ vitium  percussa  maligne,  they  are  not  sound  within. 
As  it  is  with  writers  ^oftentimes,  plus  sanctimonice  in  libello,  quam  libelli 
auctore,  more  holiness  is  in  the  book  then  in  the  author  of  it :  so  'tis  with 
them ;  many  come  to  church  with  great  bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could 
not  choose  but  laugh  at ;  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam  Augustino,  reade 
Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  meer  gripes,  tota  vitce 
ratio  Epicurea  est ;  all  their  life  is  epicurisme  and  atheisme,  come  to  church  all 
day,  and  lye  with  a  curtisan  at  night.  Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia 
vivunt.  They  have  Esaus  hands,  and  Jacobs  voyce.  Yea,  and  many  of  those 
holy  firyers,  sanctified  men;  cappam,  saith  Hierome,  et  cilicium  induunt,  sed 
intus  latronem  tegunt.  They  are  wolves  in  sheeps  clothing,  Introrsum  turpes, 
speciosi  pelle  decord.  Fa  ire  without,  and  most  foule  within.  «  Latct  plerum- 
que  sub  tristi  amictu  lascivia,  et  deformis  horror  vili  veste  tegitur ;  oft-times 
under  a  mourning  weed  lyes  lust  it  self,  and  horrible  vices  under  a  poor  coat. 
But  who  can  examine  all  those  kindes  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts  ? 
if  we  may  g^ess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these  dayes ;  shew 
me  a  plain  dealing  true  honest  man  :  Et  pudor,  et  probitas,  et  timer  omnis 
abest.     He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  Uves,  and  see  such  enormous  vices, 
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men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  furious  m  their  rage,  flat- 
tering and  dissembling  (all  for  their  owne  ends)  will  surely  think  thej  are  not 
truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate  sense,  as  in 
this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dissemble  as  they 
can,  a  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  melan- 
choly is  at  hand,  thev  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  heads,  tketawri$ant 
tram  Dei,  Besides,  all  such  as  are  m  Deos  contumeliosiy  blaspheme,  contemne, 
n^lect  God,  or  scofie  at  him,  as  the  poets  fain  of  SaJmoneus,  that  would  in 
derision  imitate  Jupiters  thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains,  Jupiter 
intonuit  contra^  ^c.  so  shall  they  certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  (^  in  se  spuit^  qui 
in  ccelum  spuit)  their  doome's  at  hand,  and  hell  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vaine  to  dispute  with  such  atheistical  spi- 
rits in  the  mean  Ume ;  tis  not  the  best  way  to  reclaime  them.  Atheisme,  idola- 
try, heresie,  hypocrisie,  though  they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence 
to  corrupt  affection,  yet  their  growtn  is  different ;  they  have  divers  symptomes, 
occasions,  and  must  have  several  cures  and  remedies.  Tis  true,  some  denye 
there  is  any  God ;  some  confess,  yet  beleeve  it  not ;  a  third  sort  confess  and 
beleeve,  but  will  not  live  after  his  lawes,  worship  and  obey  him.  Others  allow 
God,  and  Gods  subordinate,  but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  God,  non  talem 
Deum,  but  several  topick  gods  for  several  places ;  and  those,  not  to  persecute 
one  another  for  any  differences,  as  Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  and  cherish. 

To  describe  them  in  pa^icular,  to  produce  their  arguments  and  reasons, 
would  require  a  jiist  volume ;  I  refer  them  therefore,  that  expect  a  more 
ample  satisfaction,  to  those  subtile  and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous 
tracts  of  our  learned  divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists)  that 
have  abundance  of  reasons  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soule,  &c.  out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  bring  irrefragable  argu- 
ments to  such  as  are  ingenious  and  well  disposed ;  at  the  least,  answer  all 
cavils  and  objections  to  confute  their  folly  and  madnesse,  and  to  reduce 
them,  si  Jieri  posset,  ad  sanam  mentem,  to  a  better  minde,  though  to  small 
purpose  many  times.  Amongst  others,  consult  with  Julius  Ceesar  Lagalla, 
professour  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath  written  a  large  volume  of  late, 
to  confute  atheists :  of  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  Hierome :  Montanus 
de  immortalitate  ammm  :  Lelius  Vincentius  of  the  same  subject :  Thomas 
Giaminus,  and  Franciscus  Collius  de  Paganorum  animabus  post  mortem,  a 
famous  doctour  of  the  Ambrosian  colledge  in  Millain.  Bishop  Fotherby,  in 
his  Atheomastix,  Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  Jackson,  Abemethy,  Corderoy,  have 
written  well  of  this  subject  in  our  mother  tongue :  In  Latine,  Ck)lerus,  Zan- 
chius,  Paleareus,  Illyricus,  ^  Philippus,  Faber  Faventinus,  &c.  But  instar 
omnium,  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists,  is  Marinus  Marcennus  in  his 
Commentaries  on  Genesis,  J  with  Campanellas  Atheismus  Triumphafus.  He 
sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this  brutish  passion  (seventeen  in  number  I 
take  it)  answers  all  their  arguments  and  sophismes,  which  he  reduceth  to 
twenty  six  heads,  proving  wiUiall  his  own  assertion  :  There  is  a  God,  such  a 
Ood,  the  true  and  sole  God,  by  35  reasons.  His  Colophon  is  how  to  resist 
and  repress  atheisme,  and  to  that  purpose  he  adds  foure  especial  meanes  or 
wayes,  which  who  so  will  may  profitably  peruse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Despaires  Equivocations,  Definitions,  parties  and 
parts  affected. 
There  be  many  kindes  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  un- 
holy, as  ^  one  distinguisheth ;  that  unholy  he  defines  out  of  Tully,  to  be 
agritudinem  animi  sine  ulld  rerum  expectatione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the 
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Boule  without  any  hope  or  expectation  of  amendment :  which  commonly  suc- 
ceeds feare ;  for  whilst  evil  is  expected,  we  fear ;  but  when  it  is  certain,  we 
despair.     According  to  Thomas  2.  2<b.  distinct.  40.  art.  4.  it  is  recessus  a  re 
desideratdy  propter  impossibilitatem  existimatam,  a  restraint  from  the  thing 
desired,  for  some  impossibility  supposed.     Because  they  cannot  obtain  what 
they  would,  they  become  desperate,  and  man^  times  either  yeeld  to  the  pas- 
sion by  death  it  selfe ;  or  else  attempt  impossibihties,  not  to  be  performed  by 
men.     In  some  cases,  this  desperate  humor  is  not  much  to  be  discommended, 
as  in  wars  it  is  a  cause,  many  times,  of  extraordinary  valour ;  as  Joseph,  lib. 
1.  de  hello  Jud.  cap,  14.  Z.  Danmus  in  Aphoris.  polit.  pag.  226.  and  many 
politicians  hold.     It  makes  them  improve  their  worth  beyond  it  selfe,  and  of  a 
forlome  impotent  company  become  conquerors  in  a  moment.    Una  salus  victisy 
nullam  sperare  salutetn.     In  such  courses  when  they  see  no  remedy,  but  that 
they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and  often  times,  prceter 
speniy  beyond  all  hope,  vindicate  themselves.     Fifteen  thousand  Locrenses 
fought  against  a  hundred  thousand  Crotonienses,  and  seeing  now  no  way  but 
one,  they  must  aU  dye,  ^  thought  they  would  not  depart  unrevenged,  and 
thereupon  desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  their  enemies.     Nee  alia 
causa  vtc/orue(saith Justine  mine  authour) ^uam  quod  desperaverant.  William 
the  Conquerour,  when  he  first  landed  in  England,  sent  back  his  ships,  that  his 
souldiers  might  have  no  hope  of  rctyring  back.     ™  Bodine  excuseth  his  coun- 
trymens  overthrow  at  that  mmous  battel  at  Agencourt,  in  Henry  the  Fifth  his 
time,  (cui  simile,  saith  Frossard,  tola  historia  producer e  nonpossit,  which  no 
history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of  Englishmen  overthrew  a 
royal  army  of  Frenchmen)  with  this  refuge  of  despair,  pauci  desperatiy  a  few 
desperate  fellowes  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all  hope  of  life, 
fought  like  so  many  divels ;  and  gives  a  caution,  that  no  souldiers  hereafter  set 
upon  desperate  persons,  which  °  after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius,  Guiccardine  like- 
wise admonisheth  Hypomnes.  part.  2.  pag.  25.  not  to  stop  an  enemy  that  is 
going  his  way.     Many  such  kindes  there  are  of  desperation,  when  men  are 
past  hope  of  obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despair  of  better  fortune ;  desperatio 
facit  monachumy  as  the  saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death  it  selfe. 
How  many  thousands,  in  such  distress,  have  made  away  themselves,  and  many 
others !     For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  owne !  is  master  of  another  man's  hfe. 
A  Tuscan  soothsajer,  as  ^Paterculus  tels  the  story,  perceiving  himself  and 
Fulvius  Flaccus  his  deare  friend,  now  both  carryed  to  prison  by  Opimius,  and 
in  despair  of  pardon,  seeing  the  yong  man  weep,  quin  tu  potius  hoc,  inquit, 
facisy  doe  as  I  doe ;  and  with  that  knockt  out  his  braines  against  the  door 
cheek,  as  he  was  entring  into  prison ;  protinusque  illiso  capite  in  carceris 
januam  effuso  cerehro  exspiravity  and  so  desperately  died.     But  these  are 
equivocal!^  unproper.     When  I  speake  of  despair y  saith  PZanchie,  /  speake 
not  of  every  kindcy  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God.     It  is  opposite  to 
hopCy  and  a  most  pernicious  5in,  wherewith  the  divel  seeks  to  entrap  men. 
Musculus  makes  foure  kindes  of  desperation ;  of  God,  our  selves,  our  neigh- 
bour, or  any  thing  to  be  done ;  but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily 
to  the  former ;  aU  kindes  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions, 
as  Simonides  cals  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that  vain  hope  which  phantastical  fellows 
fain  to  themselves,  which  according  to  Aristotle  is  insomnium  viailantium,  a 
waking  dream ;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  confidence,  and  is 
an  anchor  to  a  floating  soule ;  spes  alit  agricolaSy  even  in  our  temporal  afiairs 
hope  revives  us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther  animateth ;  and  were  it  not  for 

'Oinitt&  ipe  YlctorlB  in  derttnatam  mortem  oonspirant*  tantaaqtie  ardor  tingnloa  cepitt  Qt  Tlctores  ae 
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hope,  we  of  all  others  were  the  most  miserable,  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life ; 
were  it  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  breake ;  for  though  they  be  punished, 
in  the  sight  of  men,  (Wisdom  3.  4.)  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality  : 
yet  doth  it  not  so  reare,  as  despair  doth  deject ;  this  violent  and  sour  passion 
of  despair,  is  of  all  perturbations  most  grievous,  as  ^Patritius  hokis.  Some 
divide  it  into  finall  and  temporall ;  'finall  is  incurable,  which  befalleth  re- 
probates ;  temporall  is  a  rejection  of  hope  and  comfort  for  a  time,  which 
may  bcfel  the  best  of  Gods  children ;  and  it  commonly  proceeds  *from 
weakness  of  faith,  as  in  David,  when  he  was  oppressed  he  cryed  out,  0  Lard, 
thou  hast  forsaken  me,  but  this  for  a  time.  This  ebbes  and  flowes  with  hope 
and  feare ;  it  is  a  grievous  sin  howsoever  :  although  some  kinde  of  despair  be 
not  amiss,  when,  saith  Zanchius,  we  despair  of  our  own  meanes,  and  rely 
wholly  upon  God  :  but  that  species  is  not  here  meant.  This  pernicious  kinde 
of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  homicida  animcs,  the  murderer 
of  the  soule,  as  Austin  terms  it ;  a  fearful  passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed 
thinks  he  can  get  no  ease  but  by  death,  and  is  fiilly  resolved  to  offer  violence 
unto  himself;  so  sensible  of  his  burthen,  and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  he 
hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of  his  calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise) 
and  chuseth  with  Job.  6.  8.  9.  &  7.  15.  rather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  then 
to  be  in  his  bonds,  *The  part  affected  is  the  whole  soule,  and  all  the  faculties 
of  it ;  there  is  a  privation  of  joye,  hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present  and  future 
good,  and  in  their  place  succeed  feare,  sorrow,  &c.  as  in  the  symptomes  shall 
be  shewed.  The  heart  is  grieved,  the  conscience  wounded,  the  minde  eclypsed 
with  black  fumes  arising  from  those  perpetual  terrours. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Causes  of  Despair.  The  divel,  melancholy,  meditation, 
distrust,  weakness  of  faith,  rigid  ministers,  misunderstanding  Scriptures, 
guilty  consciences,  ^c. 

The  principall  £^nt  and  procurer  of  this  mischief,  is  the  divel;  those 
whom  God  forsakes,  the  divel  by  his  permission  layes  hold  on.  Sometimes 
he  persecutes  them  with  that  worme  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  "Saul, 
and  others.  The  poets  call  it  Nemesis ;  but  it  is  indeed  Gods  just  judge- 
ment sero  sed  serio,  he  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  upon  them  as  a  thief 
in  the  night,  1.  Thes.  5.  2.  ^This  temporary  passion  made  David  crye  out. 
Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thine  heavy  dis- 
pleasure; for  thine  arrowes  have  light  upon  mee,  ^c.  There  is  nothing 
sound  in  my  flesh,  because  of  thine  anger.  Again,  /  roare  for  the  very 
grief  of  my  heart ;  and  Psalme  22.  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken mee,  and  art  so  far  from  my  health,  and  the  words  of  my  crying  ?  14. 
/  am  like  to  water  poured  out,  my  bones  are  out  of  joynt,  mine  heart  is 
like  waxe,  that  is  molten  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.  So  Psal.  88.  15  and 
16  vers,  and  Psal.  102.  /  am  in  misery  at  the  point  of  death,  from  my 
youth  I  suffer  thy  terrours,  doubting  for  my  life  j  thine  indignations  have 
gone  over  mee,  and  thy  feare  hath  cut  mee  off.  Job  doth  often  complain  in 
this  kinde ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  divel  is  ready  to  try  and  tor- 
ment, still  seeking  whom  he  may  devoure.  If  he  finde  them  merry,  sailh 
Gregory,  he  tempts  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act ;  if  pensive  and  sad,  to  a 
desperate  end.  Aut  suadendo  blanditur,  aut  minando  terret,  sometimes  by 
faire  meanes,  sometimes  again  by  foule,  as  he  perceives  men  severally  inclined. 
His  ordinary  engin  by  which  he  produceth  this  effect,  is  the  melancholy  hu- 
mour it  self,  which  is  balneum  diaboli,  the  divels  bath ;  and  as  in  Saul,  those 
evil  spirits  get  in  ^as  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us.     Black  choler  is  a 

1  Lib.  k.  tit.  31.  de  regis  Inslitut.  Omnitim  perturbationain  deterrfma.  '  R«probi  usque  ad  finem  per. 
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shooine-born,  a  bait  to  allare  them,  in  so  muck  that  maitj  writers  make  me- 
lam^holy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  symptome  of  despair,  for  that  such  men  are 
most  apt  (by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper)  to  distrust,  feare,  eriefe ;  mis- 
take, and  amplifie  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  iaJsely  appre- 
hend. Conscientia  scntpulosa  nascitur  ex  vitio  naturally  complexione  melan^ 
cholicd  (saith  Navarrus  cap  27.  num,  282.   Tom,  2.  cas.  conscien.)  The  body 
works  upon  the  minde,  by  obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments, 
which  *-  Perkins  illustrates  by  nmile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a  bad  toole,  his 
skill  is  good,  ability  correspondent ;  by  reason  of  ill  tooles  his  work  must  needs 
be  lame  and  imperfect.     But  melancholy  and  despair  though  often,  doe  not 
alwaies  concur ;  there  is  much  difference ;  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause, 
this  upon  great  occasion ;  melancholy  is  caused  by  feare  and  ^iefe,  but  this 
torment  procures  them  all  extremity  of  bitterness ;  much  melancholy  is  vnthout 
affliction  of  conscience,  as  '  Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  foure  reasons ; 
and  yet  melancholy  alone  again  may  be  sometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this 
terrour  of  conscience.    •  Felix  Plater  so  found  it  in  his  observations,  e  melan- 
cholids  alii  damnatos  se  putanty  Deo  curcB  non  sunt,  nee  pradestinati,  ^c. 
They  think  they  are  not  predestinate,  Ood  hath  forsaken  them;  and  yet  other- 
wise very  zealous  and  religious;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen,  melancholy  for 
feare  of  Oods  judgement  and  hell  fire,  drives  men  to  desperation ;  feare 
and  sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it ;  Intolerable  pain  and 
anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and 
those  lesser  griefs  do  sometimes  effect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.     Si  non 
statim  relevantur,  saith  ^  Marcennus,  duhitant  an  sit  Deus,  if  they  be  not 
eased  forthwith,  they  doubt  whether  there  be  any  Grod ;  they  rave,  curse,  and 
are  desperately  mad,  because  good  men  are  oppressed,  wicked  men  flourish  ; 
they  have  not  as  they  think  to  their  desert,  and  through  impatience  of  cala- 
mities are  so  misafl^ted.     Democritus  put  out  his  eys,  ne  malorum  civium 
prosperos  videret  successus,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see  wicked  men 
prosper,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  make  away  himself,  as  **  Agellius  writes  of 
nim.    Felix  Plater  hath  a  memorable  example  in  this  kinde,  of  a  painters  wife 
in  Basil,  that  was  melancholy  for  her  sons  death,  and  for  melancholy  became 
desperate,  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  ^  and  for  foure  months, 
still  raved,  that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned.     When  the  humour  is 
stirred  up,  every  small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are 
addicted.     "^  The  same  authour  Imth  an  example  of  a  merchant  man,  that  for 
the  loss  of  a  little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience, 
for  that  he  had  not  sold  it  sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor ;  yet  a  good  scholler 
and  a  g^reat  divine  :  no  perswasion  would  serve  to  the  contrary,  but  that  for 
this  fact  he  was  damned ;  in  other  matters  very  judicious  and  discreet.     Soli- 
tariness, much  fasting,  divine  meditations,  and  contemplations  of  Gods  judge- 
ments, most  part  accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes,  as  ®  Navar- 
rus holds ;  to  converse  with  such  kindes  of  persons  so  troubled,  is  sufficient 
occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men.     Nonnulli  ob  longas  inedias,  studia  et  me* 
ditationes  coelestes,  et  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant,  Sfc,      Many 
(saith  P.  Forestus)  through  long  fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things, 
&11  into  such  Bts,  and  as  Lemnius  adds,  lib.  4.  cap.  21.  ^  If  they  be  solitary 
given,  superstitious,  precise,  or  very  devout :  seldome  shall  youfinde  a  mer^ 

s  Cases  of  conscience,  1. 1 .  16.  r  Tract.  Melan.  cap.  88  et  84.  >  C.  8.  de  mentis  alien.  Deo. 

mhros  se  cons  esse,  ncc  ad  salntem  prsBdestlnatoa  esse.  Ad  desperatiooem  sa^e  dudt  hsec  melancholia, 
et  est  fkvqoentlastma  ob  sapplldl  metom  vternomqiie  judicium ;  m«ror  et  metus  In  desperationem 
plenimqne  desinnnt.  *  Comment,  in  1.  cap.  gen.  uiic.  8.    Quia  Impli  florent,  boni  opprimnntnr,  &c. 

alius  ex  conslderatioae  hi^Jos  serlA  despcrabondua.  ^  Ub.  30.  c.  27.  *  Damnatnm  se  putaflt, 

et  per  quatnor  menses  gehennae  P<»Mun  sentire.  *  1566.  Ob  tritlcam  dintins  serratnm  conacientias 

stUnnlis  agitatur,  Ac.  'Tom.  2.  c.  27.  num.  282.  CouTersatio  cum  scnipnlosis,  TlglliK,  ji^unla. 

'SoUtarios  et  snperetitloaoa  plenunque  ezagltat  consdentia,  non  mercatores,  lanones,  cannones,  foene. 
ratores,  Ac.  largVorem  hi  nactl  sunt  coosdentiam.  Juvenes  plenunque  conadentiam  negUgunt,  senes 
autem,  ftc. 
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chanty  a  souldier,  an  inn-heeper,  a  bawde,  an  host,  an  usurer  so  troubled 
in  minde ;  they  have  cheverel  consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldome 
moved  in  this  kinde  or  molested ;  yong  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wild, 
and  less  apprehensive ;  but  oldfolkes,  most  part,  such  as  are  timorous  and 
religiously  given.  Pet.  Forestus  observat,  lib,  10.  cap.  12.  de  morbis  cerebri 
hath  a  fearful  example  of  a  minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in  Lent,  and 
overmuch  meditation  contracted  this  mischief,  and  in  the  end  became  despe- 
rate, thought  he  saw  divels  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  could  not  be  saved ; 
he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and  brimstone,  was  already  in  hell, 
and  would  ask  them  still,  if  they  did  not  ^  smel  as  much.  I  told  him  he  was 
melancholy ;  but  he  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  replied  that  he  saw  divels, 
talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my  face,  and  ask  me  if  I  did 
not  smel  brimstone ;  but  at  last  he  was  by  him  cured.  Such  another  story 
I  finde  in  Plater  observat.  lib.  1.  A  poor  fellow  had  done  some  foule  ofience, 
and  for  fourteen  dayes  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became  desperate ;  the 
divines  about  him  could  not  ease  him,  ^  but  so  he  died.  Continual  meditation 
of  Gods  judgements  troubles  many,  Multi  ob  timorem  futuri  judicii,  saith 
Guatinerius,  cap.  5.  tract.  15.  et  suspicionem  desperabundi  sunt:  David 
himself  complains  that  Gods  judgements  terrified  his  soule,  Psal.  119.  part.  15. 
vers.  8.  My  flesh  trembleth  for  feare  of  thee,  and  I  am  affraid  of  thy 
judgements.  Quoties  diem  ilium  cogito  (saith  *  Hierome)  toto  corpore  centre^ 
misco,  I  tremble  as  often  as  I  think  of  it.  The  terrible  meditation  of  hell-fire 
and  etemall  punishment  much  torments  a  sinfuU  silly  soule.  What's  a  thou- 
sand yeers  to  eternity  ?  Ubi  moeror,  ubifletus,  ubi  dolor  sempitemus ;  mors 
sine  Morte,flnis  sineflne ;  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not  endure ;  the 
pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an  hour ;  a  night  is  intolerable ;  and 
what  shall  this  unspeakable  fire  then  be  that  bums  for  ever,  innumerable  in- 
finite millions  of  yeers,  in  omne  cevum,  in  atemum,     O  eternity ; 

J  ^ternltas  est  ilia  vox, 
VoxilUftOmlnatrix, 
Tonltrnls  minador. 


Fragoribusque  call. 
iBternitaa  est  ilia  roz, 
metA  carens  et  orto»  &c. 


Tormenta  nulla  territaot, 
QuB  finlontur  aimis ; 

JGternitas,  aeteniltas 
Venat  coquitque  pecbu. 

Anget  hcc  poenas  indies, 
Centi     " 


ntupUditque  flammas,  &c. 

This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  soules,  especially  if  their 
bodies  be  predisposed  by  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  tender 
consciences;  every  small  object  affrights  them:  Uie  very  inconsiderate 
reading  of  scripture  it  selfe,  and  mis-interpretation  of  some  places  of  it,  as. 
Many  are  called,  few  are  chosen.  Not  every  one  that  saifh  Lord.  Feare 
not  little  flocke.  He  that  stands,  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Work 
out  your  salvation  with  feare  and  trembling.  That  night  two  shall  be  in  a 
bed,  one  received,  the  other  left.  Straight  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven, 
and  few  there  are  that  enter  therein.  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the 
sower,  some  fell  on  barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he  hath  pre- 
destinated he  hath  chosen.  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
Non  est  volentis  nee  currentis,  sed  miserentis  Dei.  These  and  the  like  places 
terrific  the  soules  of  many ;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposte- 
rously conceived  offend  divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity, 
needless  speculation,  contemplation,  solicitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and 
puzle  themselves  about  those  questions  of  grace,  firee-will,  perseverance,  Gods 
secrets ;  they  will  know  more  then  is  revealed  by  God  in  his  word,  humane 
capacity,  or  ignorance  can  apprehend ;  and  too  importunate  enquiry  after 
that  which  is  revealed ;  mysteries,  ceremonies,  observation  of  sabbaths,  lawes, 

(Annon  sentls  sulphur  ?  in<)uit.  ^  Desperabundua  misere  peiilt.  '  In  17.  Johannis.  Non  pand 

ae  cmdant,  et  excarnificant  in  tantum,  nt  non  parum  absint  ab  insanifi ;  neque  tamen  aliud  liac  moitia 
anxletate  effidont,  quam  ut  dlabolo  potestatem  fodant  ipsos  per  desperationem  ad  inferos  producendL 
iD«xdl«.  Nl«t.  Ub.  2.  cp.  U.  .  C-g,,,,^,  by  i^OOg  IC 
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duties,  &c.  with  many  such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmenbroach  ; 
which  divers  mistake,  misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  their  own  un- 
doing, and  so  fall  into  this  gulfe.  They  doubt  of  their  election,  how  they 
shall  know  it,  by  what  signes.  And  so  far  forth,  saith  Luther,  with  such 
nice  points,  torture  and  crudfie  themselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad ;  and 
all  they  get  by  it  is  thiSy  they  lay  open  a  gap  to  the  divel  by  desperation  to 
carry  them  to  helL  But  the  greatest  harme  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thun- 
dering ministers ;  a  most  frequent  cause  they  are  of  this  malady ;  ^  and  do  more 
harme  in  the  church  (saith  Erasmus)  then  they  that  flatter ;  great  danger  on 
both  sides,  the  one  lulls  them  asleep  in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them 
to  despair.  Whereas  *  S*.  Bernard  well  adviseth,  We  should  not  meddle  with 
the  one  without  the  other,  nor  speake  of  judgement  without  mercy ;  the  one 
alone  brings  desperation,  the  other  security.  But  these  men  are  wholly  for 
judgement :  of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is  no  mercy  with  them ;  no 
salvation,  no  balsome  for  their  diseased  soules ;  they  can  speake  of  nothing  but 
reprobation,  hell  fire,  and  damnation,  as  they  did  Luke  11.  46.  lade  men  with 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  a  finger. 
Tis  familiar  with  our  Papists  to  terrific  mens  soules  with  purgatory,  tales, 
visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most  generous  spirits,  to  "*  require  cha- 
rity, as  brentius  observes,  of  others,  bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when 
they  themselves  breath  nought  but  lust,  envy,  covetousness.  They  teach 
others  to  fast,  give  almes,  do  penance,  and  crucifie  their  minde  with  supersti- 
tious observations,  bread  and  water,  hair-clothes,  whips,  and  the  hke,  when 
they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties  the  world  can  afforde ;  lye  on  a  down 
bed  with  a  curtisan  in  their  armes.  Heu  quantum  patimur  pro  Christo  !  as 
^  he  said.  What  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult  over,  and  terrific  mens 
soules  I  Our  indiscreet  pastors,  many  of  them  come  not  far  behind ;  whilst  in 
their  ordinary  sermons  they  speake  so  much  of  election,  predestination,  repro- 
bation ab  €Btemo,  subtraction  of  grace,  preeterition,  voluntary  permission,  &c. 
by  what  signes  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves ;  whether 
they  be  Gods  true  children  elect,  an  sint  reprobi,  pradestinati,  Sfc.  with  such 
scrupulous  points,  they  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  Gods  judgements  with- 
out respect ;  intempestively  raile  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  in  all  audi- 
tories, for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  recreations ;  making  every 
smal  fault  and  thing  indifferent  an  irremissible  ofience,  they  so  rent,  tear  and  . 
wound  mens  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits  ends. 

These  bitter  potions  (saith  °  Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths  nothing  but 
gall  and  horrour,  and  a  madnoyse  ;  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate : 
many  are  wounded  by  this  meanesy  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  de- 
vout and  precise,  have  been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  sal- 
vation ;  tney  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  frequent  lec- 
tures, that  have  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into 
these  miseries.  I  have  heard  some  complain  of  Parsons  Resolution,  and  other 
books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise ;)  they  are  too  tragicall,  too  much  deject- 
ing men,  aggravating  ofiences;  great  care  and  choyce,  much  discretion  is 
required  in  this  kinde. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  owne  conscience,  sense 
of  our  sins,  and  Gods  anger  justly  deserved :  a  guilty  conscience  for  some 
foule  offence  formerly  committed,  p  0  miser  Oreste,  quid  morbi  te  perdit  ? 
Or :    Conscientia,  sum  enim  mihi  conscius  de  malis  perpetratis.      A  good 

^  Ecclniiiat.  1.1.  Hand  sdo  an  m^ua  diacrlmen  ab  hia  qui  blandiontar,  an  ab  his  qui  territant :  Ingena 
Qtrinqne  p^ricuhun :  aU  ad  §eciiritac«in  dacunt,  alii  afflictionnm  magnitudlne  mentem  absorbent,  et  in 
deapentionem  trahnnt.  iBera.  sup.  16.  cant.  1.  Alterum  sinealtero  ffroferre  non  expedit}  recor- 

datio  solins  Judidi  in  daroerationempneciptut,  et  miseiicordise  fUlaz  ostentatio  peaaimain  generat  aecorl- 


tatem.  "  In  Luc.  bom.  108.  cxignnt  ab  aliia  caritatem,  beneficentiani»  cum  ipsi  nil  spectent  pneter 

llbidinem,  iuTidiam,  avaritlam.  ■  Leo  dedmua.  ,   •  De  fiituro  judido,  ae  damnatlone  horren- 

dmn  crepuDt,  et  amaraa  lllaa  pottonea  in  ore  semper  habent,  ut  moltos  Inde  in  desperaUonem  cogant 
pEorlpIdes. 
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eonscienee  i$  a  continuall  feast,  but  a  galled  conscience  is  as  great  a  tonneat 
€tt  can  possibly  happen,  a  still  baking  oven,  (so  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyph, 
compares  it)  another  hell.  Our  conscience,  which  is  a  great  ledgier  book, 
wherein  are  written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay  them  up,  (which  those 
*!  Egyptians  in  their  Hieroglyphicks  expressed  by  a  mill,  as  well  for  the  con- 
tinuance, as  for  the  torture  of  it)  grindes  our  soules  with  the  remembrance 
of  some  precedent  sins;  makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  condemn  our 
own  selves.  '  Sin  lies  at  doore,  Sfc.  I  know  there  be  many  other  causes 
assigned  by  Zanchius,  *  Musculus,  and  the  rest ;  as  incredulity,  infidelity, 
presumption,  ignorance,  blindness,  ingratitude,  discontent ;  those  five  grand 
miseries  in  Aristotle,  ignominy,  need,  sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c,  but  this  of 
conscience  is  the  greatest,  ^instar  ulceris  corpus  jugiter  pertellens.  This 
scrupulous  conscience  (as  ^  Peter  Forestus  cals  it)  which  tortures  so  many, 
that  either  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  their  unworthioess,  and  consideration 
of  their  owne  dissolute  hfe,  accuse  themselves  and  aggravate  every  small 
offence,  when  there  is  no  such  cause,  misdoubting  in  the  mean  time  Gods 
mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconveniences.  The  poets  call  them  ^  Furies, 
Dirse,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone  which  is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse 
us ;  ^  Nocte  dieque  suum  gestant  in  pectore  testem,  A  continual  testor  to 
give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to  examine  us,  to  cry  guilty ;  a  prose- 
cutor with  hue  and  cry  to  follow,  an  apparitor  to  summon  us,  a  bayliffe  to 
carry  us,  a  serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attoumey  to  plead  against  us,  a  gaoler  to 
torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denouncing,  torturing  and  mo-  . 
lesting.     And  as  the  statue  of  Juno,  in  that  holy  city  neer  £u {Urates  in 

*  Assyria,  mil  look  still  towards  you ;  sit  where  you  wUl  in  her  temple,  she 
stares  full  upon  you ;  if  you  go  by,  she  foUows  with  her  eye ;  in  all  sites, 
places,  conventicles,  actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready  to  accuse  us. 
After  many  pleasant  dayes  and  fortunate  adventures,  merry  tides,  this  con- 
science at  last  doth  arrest  us.  Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment, 
y  bribe  a  corrupt  judge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a  time ; 
for  *  who  ever  saw  (saith  Chrysostome)  a  covetous  man  troubled  in  minde 
when  he  is  telling  of  his  mony,  an  adulterer  mourn  with  his  mistress  in  kis 
armes  ?  we  are  then  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing :  yet  as  the 
prodigal  son  had  dainty  fare,  sweet  musick  at  first,  merry  company,  jovial 
entertainment,  but  a  cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  a 
fearful  visitation  commonly  followes.  And  the  divel  that  then  told  thee  that 
it  was  a  light  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all,  now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and 
telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a  most  irreraissible  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and 
Judas,  to  bring  them  to  despair ;  every  small  circumstance  before  neglected 
and  contemned,  will  now  amplifie  it  self,  rise  up  in  judgement  and  accuse ; 
the  dust  of  their  shooes,  dumb  creatures,  as  to  Lucians  tyrant,  lectus  et 
candela,  the  bed  and  candle  did  bear  witness,  to  torment  their  soules  for  their 
sins  past.  Tragicall  examples  in  this  kinde  are  too  familiar  and  common : 
Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla,  were  in  such  horrour  of 
conscience  for  their  offences  committed,  murders,  rapes,  extortions,  injuries, 
that  they  were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  no  body  to  kill  them. 

*  Kennetus,  king  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephewe  Malcolme, 
King  DufFes  son,  prince  of  Cumberland,  and  with  counterfeit  tears  and  protes- 
tations, dissembled  the  matter  a  long  time,  **  at  last  his  conscience  accused  him, 
his  unquiet  soule  could  not  rest  day  or  night;  he  was  terrified  with  fearful 

4  Pierius.  r6en.4.  •  9  causes  Musculus  makes.  *  Plutarch.  "Alios  miserecastlgatpleoascra- 
pulis  consdentia,  nodum  in  scirpo  qusrunt,  et  ubi  nulla  causa  subest,  mlsericorditt  divine  diffideates,  se 
orco  destinant.  *  C<eUu»lib.  6.  ^^  Juveual.  *  Ludan  de  DeA  SjrriA.  Si  adstiteris,  te  aspicit ;  si  trao. 
seas,  Tisu  te  sequitur.  r  Prima  box;  est  ultio,  quod  se  Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur,  improba  quamvis 

Gratia  follads  pnetoris  vicerit  umaro.  Juvenal.  '  Quia  unquam  vidit  avarum  ringl,  dum  lucrum  adcst  ? 

adulterum,  dum  potitur  voto»  lugere  in  perpetrando  scelere  ?  voluptate  sumus  ebril,  proinde  noo  sentimna, 
ftc.  *  Buchanan,  lib.  6.  Hist.  Scot.  "  AOlmus  consdentlA  sceleris  ioquietus  nullum  admiaii  gaodium, 
B«d  semper  vexatus  noctu  et  interdiu  per  somnum  visis  horrore  plenia  pertremefoctus,  &c. 
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dreamSj  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented  all  his  life.  It  is  strange  to 
read  what  ^Comineus  hath  written  of  Lewes  the  11.  that  French  king;  of 
Charles  the  8 ;  of  Alphonsus  king  of  Naples,  in  the  fury  of  his  passion,  how 
he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  prankes  he  plaid.  Guicciardine,  a  man  most 
unapt  to  believe  lyes,  relates,  how  that  Ferdinand  his  fathers  ghost  (who 
befoi-e  had  died  for  grief,)  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
French  king,  he  thought  every  man  cried  France,  France ;  the  reason  of  it 
(saith  Gomineus)  was  because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressour 
of  his  subjects ;  he  bought  up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  owne  price; 
sold  abbies  to  Jewes  and  falkoners  ;  both  Ferdinand  his  father,  and  he  him- 
selfe,  never  made  conscience  of  any  committed  sin  ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he, 
it  was  impossible  to  do  worse  then  they  did.  Why  was  Pausanias  the  Spar- 
tan tyrant,  Nero,  Otho,  Galba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits  in  every  house  they 
came,  but  for  their  murders  which  they  had  committed  ?  ^  Why  doth  tlie 
divel  haunt  many  mens  houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living,  and 
take  possession  of  their  habitations,  as  it  were,  of  theu*  pallaces,  but  because  of 
their  severall  villanies  ?  why  had  Richard  the  3  such  fearful  dreames,  saith  Poly- 
dor,  but  for  his  frequent  murders  ?  Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  minde  ? 
because  he  had  made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.  Why  was  Theodoricus  the 
king  of  the  Gothes  so  suspitious,  and  so  aftrighted  with  a  fish  head  alone,  but 
that  he  had  murdered  Symmachus,  and  Boethius  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy 
Romans?  Ceelius  lib.  27.  cap.  22.  See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his 
qui  sero  a  Numine  pttniuntur,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquillitate  animi^  Sfc. 
Yea,  and  sometimes  GOD  himselfe  hath  a  hand  in  it,  to  shew  his  power,  humi- 
liate, exercise,  and  to  trye  their  faith,  (divine  temptation,  Perkins  cals  it,  Cos. 
cons.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  sect.  1.)  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.  God  the  avenger, 
as  *  David  terms  him,  ulior  a  tergo  Deus,  his  wrath  is  apprehended  of  a  guilty 
soule,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas,  which  the  poets  expressed  by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis : 

AMcqaltur  Nemesbqae  rirttm  veatlgia  lerTat, 
Ne  male  quid  fodaa.  • 

And  she  is,  as  'Ammianus,  lib.  14.  describes  her,  the  queen  of  causes,  and 
moderator  of  things,  now  she  puis  downe  the  proud ;  now  she  reares  and 
encourageth  those  that  are  good ;  he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius ;  Nice- 
phorus,  lib.  10.  cap.  35.  eccles.  hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  Fearfull 
examples  of  Gods  just  judgement,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  histories ;  of  some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  with  rats  and  mice,  as 
«  Popelius  the  second  king  of  Poland,  ann.  830.  his  wife  and  children ;  the 
like  story  is  of  Hatto  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  996,  so  devoured  by  these 
vermine,  which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuite,  Mogunt.  rerum  lib.  4.  cap.  5. 
impugne  by  22  arguments ;  Tritemius,  **  Munster,  Magdeburgenses,  and 
many  others  relate  for  a  truth.  Such  another  example  I  finde  m  Geraldus 
Cambrensis /^iw.  Cam.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  and  where  not? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrours  of  conscience,  affrighting  punishments  which 
are  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearfull 
malady  in  other  religions,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist,  at  any  time 
should  despair,  or  be  troubled  for  his  sins  ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a 
catiffe,  so  notorious  a  villain,  so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that  treasure 
of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the  Pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free 
pardon  and  plenary  remission  of  all  his  sins.  There  be  so  many  general 
pardons  for  ages  to  come,  40000  yeers  to  come,  so  many  jubilies,  so  frequent 
gaol-deliveries  out  of  purgatory  for  all  soules,  now  living,  or  afler  dissolution 
of  the  body,  so  many  particular  masses  daily  said  in  severall  churches,  so 
many  altars  consecrated  to  this  purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  either  mony  or 

«DebelloNempol.  'Thyreus  de  locia  infestis  part.  1.  cap.' 2.  Neroa  mother  waa  Btm  Jo^Ma^vau 

*  Paal.  44. 16.  'Regina  caoaanun  et  arbHra  reroia.  nunc  erectaa  cenricea  opprimit,  ftc.^^J  OUrsli^. 

Ga^ima  catal.  reg.  Pol.  *  Cocmog.  Honater.  et  Magde.  *-^ 
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friends,  or  will  take  any  paines  to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  mass,  say  so 
many  pater-no^rs,  undergo  such  and  such  penance,  he  cannot  doe  amiss ;  it 
is  impossible  his  minde  should  be  troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest 
him.  Besides  that  Taxa  Camera  ApostolioB,  which  was  first  published  to  get 
mony  in  the  dayes  of  Leo  decimus  that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the 
same  ends,  sets  down  such  easie  rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  per- 
jury, murder,  incest,  adultery,  &c.  for  so  many  grosses  or  dollers  (able  to  invite 
any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke  him  to  offend,  me  thinks,  that  otherwise  would 
not)  such  comfortable  remission,  so  eentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at 
hand,  with  so  smal  cost  and  suit  obtained,  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath 
any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say)  or  mony  in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to 
ease  himselfe,  can  any  way  miscarry  or  be  misaffected,  how  he  should  be  des- 
perate, in  danger  of  damnation  or  troubled  in  minde.  Their  ghostly  fathers 
can  so  readily  apply  remedies,  so  cunningly  string  and  unstring,  wmde  and 
unwinde  their  devotions,  play  upon  their  consciences  with  plausible  speeches 
and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advantage  settle  and  remove,  erect  with 
such  facility  and  deject,  let  in  and  out,  that  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  man 
amongst  them  should  much  or  often  labour  of  this  disease,  or  finally  miscarry. 
The  causes  above  named  must  more  frequently  therefore  take  hold  on  others. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptames  of  Despair,  Feare,  sorrow^  suspitiouy  anxiety  y 
horrour  of  conscience,  fearfuU  dreames  and  visions. 
As  shoomakers  doe  when  they  bring  home  shooes,  still  cry,  leather  is  dearer 
and  dearer;  may  I  justly  say  of  those  melancholy  symptomes:  these  of 
despair  are  most  violent,  tragicall  and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest ;  not  to 
be  expressed  but  negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be 
endured  ;  for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it  ?  Pro.  18.  14.  What  there- 
fore *  Timanthes  did,  in  his  picture  of  jphigenia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed, 
when  he  had  painted  Chalcas  mourning,  Ulysses  sad,  but  most  sorrowfull 
Menelaus,  and  shewed  all  his  art  in  expressing  variety  of  affections,  he 
covered  the  maids  father,  Agamemnons  head  with  a  vaile,  and  left  it  to  every 
spectator  to  conceive  what  he  would  himselfe;  for  that  true  passion  and 
sorrow  in  summo  gradu,  such  as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphred. 
What  he  did  in  his  picture,  I  will  do  in  describing  the  symptomes  of  despair. 
Imagine  what  thou  canst,  feare,  sorrow,  furies,  griefe,  pam,  terrour,  anger, 
dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c.  it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  far  short ; 
no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  conceive  it.  'Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract, 
a  quintessence,  a  compound,  a  mixture  of  all  ferall  maladies,  tyrannical 
tortures,  plagues  and  perplexities.  There  is  no  sickness  almost  but  physick 
provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore,  chirurgery  will  provide  a  salve : 
friendship  helpes  poverty;  hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprisonment;  suit  and 
favour  revoke  banishment ;  authority  and  time  weare  away  reproach :  but 
what  physick,  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority  can  relieve, 
bear  out,  asswage,  or  expel  a  troubled  conscience  ?  A  quiet  minde  cureth  all 
them,  but  all  they  cannot  comforte  a  distressed  soule :  who  can  put  to  silence 
the  voyce  of  desperation  ?  All  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy,  horribUe^ 
dirum,  pestilenSy  atrox,ferum,  concur  in  this ;  it  is  more  then  melancholy  in 
the  highest  degree ;  a  burning  feaver  of  the  soule ;  so  made,  said  J  Jacchinus, 
by  this  misery  ;  feare,  sorrow  and  despair  he  puts  for  ordinary  symptomes  of 
melancholy.  They  are  in  great  pain  and  horrour  of  mind,  distraction  of  soule, 
restless,  full  of  continual  feares,  cares,  torments,  anxieties ;  they  can  neither 
eat,  drinke,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest,  * 

^  Perpetua  impletu,  nee  mensie  tempore  ceasat,      I     Neither  at  bed*  nor  yet  at  bord, 
Exagitat  resana  qaies,  somniqne  ftirentet.  |     WIU  any  rest  despair  afforde. 

ipUnitts  cap.  10.  1.  35.  ConiumpUi  affectlbiu»  Agamemnonii  caput  velavit,  nt  omnet,  qoam  potaent, 
maximum  moerorem  In  Virginia  palre  cogitarent.  i  Cap.  15.  In  9  Rhasia.      ,    *  Juy^Sat.  13. 
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Feare  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  bloud,  wasteth  the  marrow, 
alters  their  countenance,  even  in  their  greatest  delights y  singing,  dancing, 
dalliance,  they  are  still  (saith  ^  Lemnius)  tortured  in  their  soules.  It  consumes 
them  to  nought :  /  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  tvilderness  (saith  David  of  him- 
selfe,  temporally  afflicted)  an  owle  because  of  thine  indignation,  Psal.  102, 
vers.  9, 1 0,  and  Psal.  55, 4.    My  heart  trembleth  within  mee,  and  the  terrours 
of  death  have  come  upon  mee;  feare  and  trembling  are  come  upon  mee,  Sfc,  at 
deaths  doore,  Ps^l,  107 ,  18.    Their  soule  abhors  all  manner  of  meats.    Their 
"  sleep  is  (if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearful  dreames  and  terrours.  Peter  in 
his  bonds,  slept  secure,  for  he  knew  God  protected  him ;  and  Tully  makes  it 
an  argument  of  Roscius  Amerinus  innocency,  that  he  had  not  killed  his  father, 
because  he  so  securely  slept.     Those  martyres  in  the  primitive  church  were 
most  °  chearfull  and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions ;  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  these  men,  tossed  in  a  sea,  and  that  continually,  without  rest  or  inter- 
mission, they  can  think  of  naught  that  is  pleasant;  °  their  conscience  will  not 
let  them  be  quiet,  in  perpetual  feare,  anxiety;  if  they  be  not  yet  apprehended, 
they  are  in  doubt  still  that  they  shall  be  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did, 
he  thinkes  every  man  will  kill  him  :  And  roare  for  grief e  of  heart,  Psal.  38. 
8.  as  David  did,  as  Job  did,  3.  20,  21,  22,  &c.    Wherefore  is  light  given  to 
him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  to  them  that  have  heavie  hearts  ?   Which  long 
for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  then  treasures,  andrejoyce  when 
they  can  find  the  grave.   They  are  generally  weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembHng 
heart  they  have,  a  sorrowful  minde,  and  little  or  no  rest.    Terror  ubique  tre- 
mor, limori  undique  etundique  terror.  Feares,  terrours,  and  affrightsin  all  places, 
at  all  times  and  seasons.  Cibum  et potumpertinaciter  aversanturmulti,  nodum 
in  scirpo  qu€eritantes,  et  culpam  imaginantes  ubi  nulla  est,  as  Wierus  writes  de 
Lamiis,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  they  refuse,  many  of  them,  meat  and  drinke,  cannot  rest, 
.  aggravating  still,  and  supposing  grievous  offences  where  there  are  none.   Gods 
heavie  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  soules  :  and  notwithstanding  their  continual 
prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or  ease  at  all, 
but  a  most  intokrable  torment,  and  insufferable  anguish  of  conscience,  and 
that  makes  them,  through  impatience,  to  murmure  against  God,  many  times, 
to  rave,  to  blaspheme,  turne  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to  themselves. 
Deut.  28.  67.    In  the  morning  they  wish  for  evening,  and  for  morning  in  the 
evening,  for  the  sight  of  their  eys  which  they  see,  and  feare  of  hearts. 
P  Marinus  Marcennus  in  his  Comment  on  Genesis,  makes  mention  of  a  despe- 
rate friend  of  his,  whom  amongst  others  he  came  to  visit,  and  exhort  to  patience, 
that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  atheisticall  speeches,  too  fearfull  to  re- 
late.    When  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  God ;   Quis  est  ille  Deus  {inquit)  ut 
serviam  illi  ?  quid  proderit,  si  oraverim  ?  siprcesens  est,  cur  nan  succurrit  ? 
cur  non  me  car  cere,  inedid,squalore  confectum  liberate  quid  ego  feci?  Sfc. 
absit  a  me  hujusmodi  Deus.     Another  of  his  acquaintance  brake  out  into  Hke 
atheisticall  blasphemies;  upon  his  wives  death  raved,  cursed,  said  and  did  he 
cared  not  what.    And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all.    Many  of  them  in 
their  extremity,  tliinke  they  hear  and  see  visions,  out-crys,  confer  with  divels, 
that  they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell  fire,  already  damned,  quite 
forsaken  of  God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or  grace,  hope  of 
salvation  :  their  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already  past,  and  not  to  be  re- 
voked, the  divel  will  certainly  have  them.     Never  was  any  living  creature  in 

■  Mentem  eiipit  tiroor  hie ;  rultum,  totumqoe  corporis  habUum  Immutat,  etiam  in  delidis.  In  tripndlls, 
in  Bymposiis,  in  unplexv  coi^Jagla  camiftcinam  exercet.  lib.  4.  cap.  21.  ■  Non  sinit  conscientia  talM  ho- 
mines recta  verba  proferre,  aut  rectis  quenqnam  ocolis  aspiccre ;  ab  omni  hominuro  coetu  eosdem  extcrmi- 
nat,  et  dormientea  perterrefecit.  Phlloat.  lib.  7.  de  riU  ApoUonii.  "  Eusebius,  Nicepboms  eccles.  hist. 
Ub.  4.  c.  17.  *  Seneca  Ub.  18.  epiat.  106.  Conscientia  alhid  agere  non  patitnr,  pertaroatam  Titam  agunt, 
nunqnam  vacant,  &c.  f  Artie  3.  ca.  1.  fol.  280.    Qaod  horrendom  dictu,  desperabundns  miidam  me 

praesente  cum  ad  patientiam  hortaretur,  &c.  Digitized  by  VjOOv  Ic 
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such  torment  before,  b  such  a  miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of  minde,  no 
hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to  make  away  them- 
selves. Sometning  talkes  with  them,  they  spit  fire  and  brimstone,  they  can- 
not but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  beleeve,  or  thinke  a  good  thought ; 
BO  far  carryed,  ut  cogantur  ad  impia  cogUandum  etiam  contra  vduntatem, 
said  4  Felix  Plater ;  ad  blasphemiam  erga  Deutn,  ad  multa  horrenda  per- 
petrandUf  ad  manus  vioientes  sUn  inferendas,  Sfc.  and  in  their  distrtcaed  fits 
and  desperate  humors,  to  offer  violence  to  others,  their  familiar  and  dear 
friends  sometimes,  or  to  meer  strangers,  upon  every  small  or  no  occa^on  :  for 
he  that  cares  not  for  his  owne,  is  master  of  another  mans  life.  They  think 
evill  against  their  wills ;  that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs 
thinke,  doe,  and  speake.  He  gives  instance  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  when 
he  would  pray,  had  such  evill  thoughts  still  suggested  to  him,  and  wicked 
'  meditations.  Another  instance  he  hath,  of  a  woman  that  was  often  tempted 
to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and  kill  her  selfe.  Sometimes  the  divel  (as  they 
say)  stands  without  and  talks  with  them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as  they 
thinke,  and  there  speakes  and  talks  to  such  as  are  possessed :  so  Apollidonis, 
in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart  spake  within  him.  There  is  a  most  memorable 
example  of  *  Francis  Spira,  an  advocate  of  Padua,  ann.  1545,  that  being 
desperate,  by  no  counsell  of  learned  men  could  be  comforted ;  he  felt  (as  he 
said)  the  pains  of  hell  in  his  soule,  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright;  but 
in  this  most  mad.  Frismelica,  BuUovat,  and  some  other  excellent  physicians, 
could  neither  make  him  eat,  drinke,  or  sleep;  no  perswasion  could  ease  him. 
Never  pleaded  any  man  so  well  for  himselfe,  as  this  man  did  against  himselfe, 
and  so  ne  desperately  died.  Springer  a  lawyer  hath  written  his  life.  Car- 
dinal Crescence  died  likewise  so  desperate  at  Verona,  still  he  thought  a  black 
dog  followed  him  to  his  beath-bed,  no  man  could  drive  the  dog  away.  Sleidan. 
com.  23.  cap.  lib.  3.  Whilst  I  was  writing  this  treatise,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  2. 
de  niel.  ^  a  nun  came  to  me  for  helpe^  well  for  all  other  matters,  but  troubled 
in  conscience  for  five  yeers  last  past ;  she  is  almost  mad,  and  not  able  to  re- 
sist :  thinkef  she  hath  offended  Qod,  and  is  certainly  damned.  Felix  Plater 
hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as  thought  themselves  damned,  °  forsaken  of 
God,  &c.  One  amongst  the  rest,  that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the 
Rhine,  for  feare  to  make  away  himselfe,  because  then  he  was  most  especially 
tempted.  These  and  such  like  symptomes,  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  th^ 
malady  itselfe  is  more  or  less ;  some  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not ; 
some  desire  helpe,  some  reject  all,  and  will  not  be  eased. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Prognostiques  of  Despair,  atheism,  blasphemy,  violent 

death,  Sfc, 

Most  part  these  kinde  of  persons  ^  make  away  themselves,  some  are  mad, 
blaspheme,  curse,  deny  God :  but  most  offer  violence  to  their  own  persona, 
and  sometimes  to  others.  A  wounded  spirit^ who  can  bear?  Prov.  18.  14. 
As  Cain,  Saul,  Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate 
died  desperate  eight  yeers  after  Christ.  ^  Felix  Plater  hath  collected  many 
examples.  '  A  merchants  wife  that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations, 
in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and  out  of  Uie  windowe  broke  her  neck  into 
the  street :  another  drowned  himselfe,  desperate  as  he  was,  in  the  Rhine ; 
some  cut  their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But  this  needs  no  illustration. 
It  is  controverted  by  some,  whether  a  man  so  offering  violence  to  himselfe, 

<  Lib.  1.  obter.  cap.  8.  'Ad  malcdicendnm  Deo.  •  Ooulut.  <  Dun  haec  icribo,  implor»t  ooem 
mcun  Tiuw*m^^%^^  in  rellqnSs  hum,  et  Jodldo  ractft,  per  ft  anpoe  mriairhoHo  i  dainiuitem  se  dicil,  conaaen- 
tto  aUnraUs  oppreeaa*  &C.  ■  AMoe  cooqnercntea  aodtrt  ae  eaaa  ex  damnatnrnui  pmnero,  Deo  non  eaae 

cnra^  aUaqne  Inflnlte  mm  ptofttn  non  andebant,  ▼«!  abhombant.  *  MQacalua.  Pvtritua,  ad  Tim  albl 

Inferaodam  cogit  hoBiiMa.       «  3  Dementia  aUcnat.obaenr.  lib.  1.        *  Uxor  mercaitoria,  din  vexatioiiibo* 
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dying  dosperate,  maybe  saved  aye  or  no?  If  they  dye  so  obstinately  and 
auddenly,  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  fox  mercy,  the  worst  is  to  be  sus- 
pected, t^cause  they  dye  impenitent.  ^  If  their  death  had  been  a  little  move 
lingring,  wherein  they  might  have  some  leasure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  fi>r  mercy^ 
chwty  may  judge  tfaie  best;  divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of 
hanging  and  drowning  themselves,  and  so  brought  «id  $amm  ntentemy  they 
have  been  very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  &ct,  confessed  that  they 
have  repented  in  an  instant,  and  cryed  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a  iDan  put 
desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy,  if  he 
have  given  testimony  before  of  his  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so 
much  out  of  his  wiU,  as  ex  t7t  morbi,  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of 
it,  as  "Turkes  doe,  that  thinke  all  foob  and  mad  men  go  directly  to  heaven. 
SuBSECT.^VI. — Cure  of  Despair  ky  pkyskke,  good  counseii,  comfbrU,  S^c. 
Experience  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  dye  obstinate,  and  wilftil  in 
this  malady,  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resi^  and  overcome,  seek  fbr  helpe 
and  finde  comfort ;  are  taken  e  faucibus  Erebi,  ftom  the  chops  of  hell,  and 
out  of  the  divels  pawes,  though  they  have  by  •  obligation  giveii  theniselves  to 
him.  Some  out  of  their  owne  strength,  and  Gods  assistance ;  though  he  kill 
me  (saith  Job)  yet  will  I  trust  in  him ;  some  out  of  good  counsell,  advice,  and 
physicke.  ^  Bellovacus  cured  a  monke  by  altering  his  habit  and  course  of 
life:  Plater  many  by  physicke  alone.  But  for  the  most  part  they  must 
concur :  and  they  take  a  wrong  course  that  thinke  to  overcome  this  ferall 
passion  by  sole  physicke :  and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  thinke  to  work  this 
effect  by  good  advice  alone ;  though  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis 

umtafortior,  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this  disease alterius  sic  altera 

poscit  opem.  For  physicke,  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in  other 
melancholy :  diet,  ayr,  exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
minde,  &c.  are  to  be  rectified  by  the  same  meanes.  TTiey  must  not  be  left 
solitary,  or  to  themselves,  never  idle,  never  out  of  company.  Counsell,  good 
comfort  is  to  be  applyed,  as  they  shall  see  the  parties  inclined ;  or  to  the 
causes,  whether  it  be  loss,  (bare,  griefe,  discontent,  or  some  such  ferall  acci- 
dent, a  guilty  conscience,  or  otherwise  by  frequent  meditation,  too  grievous 
an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of  his  former  life :  by  hearing,  reading  of 
scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice  and  conference,  applying  Gods  word  to 
their  distressed  soules,  it  must  be  corrected  and  counter- poysed.  Many  excel- 
lent exhortations,  parsenetical  discourses  are  extant  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as 
are  any  way  troubled  in  minde :  Perkins,  Greenham,  Hayward,  Bright,  Aber- 
nethy,  Bolton,  Culmannus,  Hemmingius,  Cselius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Lauren- 
tius,  are  copious  in  this  subject ;  Azorius,  Navarrus,  Sayrus,  &c.  and  such  as 
have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst  our  pontiBcial  writers.  But  because 
these  mens  workes  are  not  to  all  parties  at  hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will 
for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are  afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some  ^  friends, 
recollect  out  of  their  voluminous  treatises,  some  few  such  comfortable  speeches, 
exhortations,  arguments,  advice,  tending  to  this  subject,  and  out  of  Gods 
word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  saith  upon  the  like  occasion,  ^  Aau;  unavailable 
and  vaine  mens  counsells  are  to  comfort  an  afflicted  conscience,  except  Oods 
word  concur  and  be  annexed^  from  which  comes  life,  ease,  repentance,  ^c. 
Presupposing  first  that  which  Beza,  Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in 
charge,  the  parties  to  whom  counsdl  is  given  be  sufficiently  prepared,  hum- 
bled for  their  sins,  fit  for  comfort,  confessed,  tryed  how  they  are  more  or  less 


TAbeniethy.         "Busbcqulas.         •  John  Mi^  riUs  patnun.    Qaidam  pegarlt  Christum,  per  chirocnu 
pham  post  reottatiM.  ^TrliHsrelhis  Ub.  S.  eoua. 48.  •  My  brother  Oeorg«  Barton {  Bit.  Jam 
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afflicted y  how  they  stand  affected,  or  capable  of  good  advice,  before  any  re- 
medies be  apphed.  To  such  therefore  as  are  so  throughly  searched  and  ex- 
amined, I  address  this  following  discourse. 

Two  main  antidotes,  •  Hemmingius  observes,  are  opposite  to  despair;  good 
hope  out  of  Gods  word,  is  to  be  embraced ;  perverse  security  and  presumption , 
from  the  divels  treachery  are  to  be  rejected  ;  ilia  aalus  animay  hcec  pestis; 
one  saves,  the  other  kils,  occidit  animam,  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much 
harm  as  despair  itself.  ^  Navarrus,  the  casuist,  reckons  up  ten  special  cures  out 
of  Anton.  1  part.  Tit.  3.  cap.  10.  1.  God.  2.  Physicke  3.  « Avoiding 
such  objects  as  have  caused  it.  4.  Submission  of  himselfe  to  other  mens 
judgements.  5.  Answer  of  all  objections,  &c.  All  which  Cajetan,  Gerson, 
lib.  de  vit.  spirit.  Sayrus,  lib.  1 .  cas.  cons.  cap.  14.  repeat  and  approve  out  of 
Emanuel  Roderiques,  cap.  51  Sf  52.  Greenham  prescribes  six  special  rules ; 
Culmannus  seven.  First,  to  acknowledge  all  helpe  to  come  from  God.  2. 
That  the  cause  of  their  present  misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent,  and  be  heartily, 
sorry  for  their  sins.  4.  To  pray  earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased.  5. 
To  expect  and  implore  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  good  mens"  advice. 
6.  Physicke.  7.  To  commend  themselves  to  God,  and  rely  upon  his  mercy  : 
others  otherwise,  but  all  to  this  effect.  But  forasmuch  as  most  men,  in  this 
malady,  are  spiritually  sicke,  void  of  reason  almost,  over-bom  by  their  mise- 
ries, and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  good counsell,  pray,  beleeve,  repent;  we  must,  as  much  as  in  us  lies, occur 
and  helpe  their  peculiar  infirmities,  according  to  their  severall  causes  and 
symptomes,  as  we  shall  finde  them  distressed  and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are  troubled  in 
minde,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the  intolerable  burthen  of  their  sins, 
Gods  heavie  wrath  and  displeasure  so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account 
themselves  reprobates,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope 
of  grace,  uncapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  mancipiay  slaves  of  sin,  and  their 
offences  so  great  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  But  these  men  must  know  there 
is  no  sin  so  hainous  which  is  not  pardonable  in  it  selfe ;  no  crime  so  great  but 
by  Gods  mercy  it  may  be  forgiven.  Where  sin  aboundethy  grace  aboundeth 
much  more,  Rom.  5.  20.  And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul  in  his  extremity, 
2  Cor.  12.  9.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect 
through  weakness,  concernes  every  man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made 
indefinite  to  all  believers ;  generally  spoken  to  all,  touching  remission  of  sins, 
that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their  offences,  and  desire  to  be  reconciled ; 
Matth.  9.  12.  1 3.  /  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance^ 
that  is,  such  as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.  Again,  Matt. 
11.  28.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavie  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you. 
Ezek.  18.  27.  At  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  repent  hifn  of  his  sins^ 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  re- 
membrance, saith  the  Lord.  Isay,  43.  25.  /,  even  I  am  he  that  put  away 
thine  iniquity  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins.  As  a 
father  (saith  David,  Psal.  103.  13.)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath 
the  Lord  compassion  on  them  that  fear  e  him;  and  will  receive  them  again 
as  the  prodigall  son  was  entertained,  Luke  15.  if  they  shall  so  come  with 
tears  in  their  eys,  and  a  penitent  heart.  Peccator  agnoscat,  Deus  ignoscit. 
The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  slowe  to  anger,  of  great  kindness, 
Psal.  103.  8.  He  will  not  alwayes  chide,  neither  keepe  his  anger  for  evei . 
9.  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  towards 
them  thalfeare  him.  11.  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath 
he  removed  our  sins  from  us.\2.     Though  Cain  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  his 

•  Antid.  wlrerfiis  desperatlonem.  'Tom.  2.  c.  27.  num.  282.  i  Aversio  cogltatloniB  a  re  scruptilotfl, 
contrsventlo  icrupulorum. 
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soule,  My  punishment  is  greater  then  I  can  bear,  'tis  not  so ;  Thou  liest  Cain 
(saith  Austin);  Gods  mercy  is  greater  then  thy  sins.  His  mercy  is  above  all 
his  workes,  Psal.  145.  9.  able  to  satisfie  for  aJl  mens  sins,  antilutron,  1  Tim. 
2.  6.  His  mercy  is  a  panacea,  a  balsome  for  an  afflicted  soule,  a  soveraign 
medicineman  alexipharmacum  for  all  sin,  a  charm  forthedivel;  his  mercy  was 
great  lo  Solomon,  to  Manasses,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and  whosoever 
thou  art,  it  may  be  so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin 
infers)  Deliver  us  from  allevil^  nisi  ipse  misericors  perseverarety  if  he  did  not 
intende  to  helpe  us?  He  therefore  that  •*  doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
denies  Gods  mercy,  and  doth  him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Yea,  but  thou  replyest, 
I  am  a  notorious  sinner ;  mine  offences  are  not  so  great  as  infinite.  Hear  Ful- 
gentius,  *  Gods  invincible  goodness  cannot  be  overcome  by  sin ;  his  infinite 
mercy  cannot  be  terminated  by  any  :  the  multitude  of  his  mercy  is  equiva- 
lent to  his  magnitude.  Hear  J  Chrysostome,  Thy  malice  may  be  measured, 
but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  defined :  thy  malice  is  circumscribed y  his  mercies 
infinite.  As  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  his  mercy ; 
nay,  there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be  given :  for  the  sea  though  great,  yet  may 
be  measured,  but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  circumscribed.  Whatsoever  thy 
sins  be  then,  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  feare  them  not, 
distrust  not.  I  speak  not  this,  saith  ^  Chrysostome,  to  make  thee  secure  and 
negligent,  but  to  cheer  thee  up.  Yea,  but  thou  urgest  again,  I  have  little  com- 
fort of  this  which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not :  Inanis  pcenitentia  quam  sequens 
culpa  coinquinat ;  'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent  and  doe  worse  then  ever 
I  did  before,  to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his 
vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the  mire  :  '  to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins, 
and  yet  daily  to  sin  again  and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  an  habit?  I  daily  and 
hourly  ofFende  in  thought, worde,  and  deed;  in  a  relapse  by  mineowne  weakness 
and  wilfulness;  my  bonus  Genius,  my  good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I  am  fain 
from  that  I  was,  or  would  be,  worse  and  worse,  my  latter  end  is  worse  then 
my  beginning.  Siquotidie  peccas,  quotidie,  saith  Chrysostome,  pcenitentiam 
age.  If  thou  daily  offend,  daily  repent :  ™  if  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred,  an  hun- 
dred thousand  times ;  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred  thousand  times  repent.  As 
they  doe  by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  repaire,  still  mend  some  part  or  other ; 
so  doe  by  thy  soule,  still  reform  some  vice,  repaire  it  by  repentance ;  call  to  him 
for  grace  and  thou  shalt  have  it ;  for  we  are  freely  justified  by  his  grace,  Rom. 
3*  24.  If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoyned  Peter,  forgive  him  77 
times;  *  and  why  shouldst  thou  thinke  God  will  not  forgive  thee  ?  Why  should 
the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee  ?  God  can  doe  it,  he  will  doe  it.  My  con- 
science (saith  ^  Anselm)  dictates  to  me,  that  I  deserve  damnation,  my  repent- 
ance will  not  suffice  for  satisfaction  :  but  thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  quite  over- 
comes all  my  transgressions.  The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  fain)  with  a  gold 
chain  would  pull  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  they  all  together  could  not  stirr  him, 
and  yet  he  could  draw  and  tume  them  as  he  would  himselfe ;  maugre  all  the 
force  and  fury  of  these  infernal  fiends  and  crying  sins,  his  grace  is  sufficient 
Confer  the  debt  and  the  payment ;  Christ  and  Adam ;  sin  and  the  cure  of  it ; 
the  disease  and  the  medicine;  confer  the  sicke  man  to  the  physician,  and  thou 
shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely  beyond  it.  God  is  better  able, 
as  ®  Bernard  informeth  us,  to  helpe,  then  sin  to  do  us  hurt ;  Christ  is  better 
able  to  save,  then  the  divel  to  destroy,     p  If  he  be  a  skilful  physician,  as  Ful- 

!•  Magnam  tnjuriam  Deo  fadt,  qui  diffidit  de  ejus  mlseiicordl  \.  '  Bonitas  invicti  non  vincitur ;  infinltl 

ml^ericordia  noo  finltur.  i  Rom.  3.  de  poeniUntift.    T<ia  quidem  malitia  mensuram  habet ;  Dei  autem 

misericordia  mensurain  non  babet.  Tua  malitia  circaoiscripU  esi,  &c.  Pelagus,  etai  magnum,  mensuram 
habet ;  Dei  autem,  &c.         ^  Non  ut  deaidlores  voa  £aciam,  sed  utalacriorea  reddam.  '  Pro  peccatis  ve- 

niam  poscere,  et  mala  de  novo  iterare.  "  91  bit,  si  ter,  si  centies,  si  centies  mllUea,  toties  psnitentiam 

age.  ■>  Conscientia  mea  qieruit  danuwtionem,  poenitentla  non  sufllcit  ad  satisfkctlonem  :  sed  tua  miseri- 
cordia superat  omnem  offensionem.  "  Multo  efficador  Christl  mors  in  bonuro,  quam  peccata  nostra  in 
malum.  Christus  potentior  ad  salvandum,  quam  demon  ad  perdendum.  p  Peritua  medicus  potent  omnea 
Ujfinnitates  sanarej  a;  rai$ericors,vuU. 
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gentius  ttddes,  %e  ean  cure  altdUeases ;  if  mercifull,  he  wilL     Non  estper- 
fecta  bonitat  u  qud  non  emms  maiitia  vmcitur,  his  goodness  is  not  absohite 
and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  aUe  to  overcome  all  maHce.     Submit  thy  selfe  unto 
kim,  as  Scant  Aiistin  adviseth^  ^  he  knaweth  best  what  he  doth ;  and  be  not  so 
Wiuch  pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects  thee ;  he  is 
(nnnipotent,  and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  owne  time.     He  lookes 
^wn  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  mourning  of  prisoners^ 
and  deliver  the  children  of  death y  Psal.  102,  19, 20.  and  though  our  sins  be 
as  i^d  as  scarlet,  he  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow,  Isay,  1.  18.     Doubt 
BOt  of  this,  or  aske  how  it  rfiall  be  done ;  he  is  all-sufficient  that  promiseth  ; 
qui  fecit  mundum  de  immuruioy  saith  Chrysostome,  he  hath  made  a  fiiire  world 
of  nought,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for  his  part ;  doe  thou  onely  befeeve/ 
trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartirf  sorry  for  thy  sins.     Repent- 
ance is  a  Boveraign  remedy  for  ail  sins,  a  spirituall  wing  to  ereare  us,  a  chann 
for  our  miseries,  a  protecting  amulet  to  expell  sins  venome,  an  attractive  load- 
stone to  draw  Qo6»  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.   *  Peccatum  tmlnus,  pcenitentia 
medieinam;  sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must  heipe  it;  howsoever  thine 
ofiencecame  by  errour,  sloadi,  obstinacy,  ignorance,  exitur  per pcmitentiam^ 
this  is  the  sole  meanes  to  be  relieved.     *  Hence  comes  our  hope  of  safety , by  this 
alone  sinners  are  saved,  God  is  provoked  to  mercy.    This  unlooseth  ail  that  is 
bound,  enlightneth  darkness,  mends  that  is  broken,  puts  Ufe  to  that  which  was 
desperately  dying :  makes  no  respect  of  offences,  or  of  persons.    ^  7*^  dotk 
not  repell  a  fornicator,  reject  a  drunkard,  resist  a  proude  fellow,  turn  away 
an  idolater,  but  entertains  all,  communicates  it  selfe  to  all.     Who  persecuted 
the  church  more  then  Paul,  offended  more  then  Peter  ?  and  yet  by  repentance 
(saith  Chrysologus)  they  got  both  magislerium  et  ministerium  sanctitatis,  the 
magistery  of  holiness.     The  prodigall  son  went  far,  but  by  repentance  he  came 
home  at  last.     ^  This  alone  will  turn  a  woolf  into  a  sheep,  make  a  publican  a 
preacher,  turn  a  thome  into  an  olive,  make  a  deboshed  fellow  religious,  a 
olasphemer  sing  Halleluia,  make  Alexander  the  copper-smith  truly  devout^ 
make  a  divel  a  saint;  ^  and  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with  calumnies, 
lying,  swearing  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with  divine 
psalms.     Repentance  will  e£fect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend  metamor- 
phosis.    An  hauk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  an  kauk ;  a  lyon 
€ame  in,  went  out  a  lyon ;  a  bear,  a  bear ;  a  woolf  a  woolf;  but  if  an  hauk 
come  into  this  sacred  temple  of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove,  (saith 
^  Chrysostome)  a  woolf  go  out  a  sheep,  a  lyon  a  lamb.  '  This  gives  sight  to  the 
blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases,  confers  grace,  expels  vice,  inserts 
vertue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soule.  Shall  I  say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will, 
do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient  ?     ^  Quern  pcenitet  peccdsse,  pane  est  innoceyis. 
Tis  true  indeed  and  all  sufficient  this;  tney  do  confess,  if  they  could  repent, 
but  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterized  consciences,  they  are  in  a  repro- 
bate sense, they  cannot  thinke  a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace, pray, 
belecve,  repent,  or  be  sorry  for  Uieir  sins,  they  finde  no  griefe  for  sin  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carryed  headlong  to 
their  owne  destruction,  heaping  wrath  to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
Rom.  2.  5.     Tis  a  grievous  case  this  I  do  yeeld,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired 
of;  God  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  cab  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  2.  4.  thou 
maist  be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  his  grace  as  the  thiefe  upon  the 


4  OmnipotenCi  medico  nalhiB  languor  loMimblUi  occmrft:  ta  tantum  dooeri  to  tine,  moram  ^us  ne  re- 
«  ..  _.^  ^__    _  ^-._^.^_         -     .     ^..  'ChPfi.  horn.  3.do 

ooator.  Isldor.  Omnia 
1.  5.  Non  forniealOfan 


:  novH  qpJd  ag»t  I  non  tantnm  delecteris  com  fDTet,  Bcd  tolercB  cum  Meat.  'Chrra.  hbm.  3.  de 

•  Spea  lalnCle  per  quam  peceatoiea  aahrantur,  Deua  ad  mlaericordlam  proTooatur.  Isltf 

«a  Bohrta,  oontrita  aania,  ooafliaa  hiddaa,  deaperata  anlmaa.  ^Chrya.  hom.  5.  Non  foi 

atiiralt,>ion  eMum  arertit.  non  emMrlmm  repelUt,  non  ftreraatur  idolatram,  non  adultennn,  aed  omnea  ana. 


E'Spea  aalnCla  per  quam  peceatorea  aahrantnr,  Deua  ad  mlaericordlam  provooatur.  taldor.  Omnia 
«a  aohrta,  oontrita  aania,  ooafliaa  hiddaa,  deaperata  anlmaa.  ^Chrya.  h( 

«>ion  eMum  arertit,  non  ampcrlmm  repelUt,  non  ireraatur  idolatram,  non 

elplt,  omnfbaa  communkat.      ■  Ctura.  hom.  6.      '  Qui  tnnibna  cantUoila  aUg ^ , 

liymafranfannm  punmUt.  ^  Horn.  5.  IntreHrlt  hfc  quia  acdplter,  colnmba  exit ;  introirit  Inpna,  ovta 

•fveditnr,  ftc.       *  Omnaa  laafoorea  aanat,  c«cia  Tlaum,  daudla  greaanm,  grattam  conflvt,  ftc.       yfeneea. 
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cross^  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been^ 
that  were  buryed  in  sin.  God  (saith  '  Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion 
of  a  sirifiery  he  sets  no  time ;  prolixitas  temporis  Deo  non  pratfudicat^  cmt 
gravitas  peccati,  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness  of  sin  doe  not  prejudicat6 
his  grace ;  things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  him  as  present,  'tis  never  too 
late  to  repent.  •  This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open  for  all  distressed 
soules ;  and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signes  appear,  thou  maist  repent  in  good  time. 
Hear  a  comfortable  speech  of  S^.  Austin ;  ^  Whatsoever  thou  shall  doe,  hotd 
great  a  sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet  living ;  if  God  would  not  helpe  thee,  he 
would  surely  take  thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leasure, 
and  invites  thee  to  repentance.  Howsoever  as  yet,  I  say,  thou  perceivest  no 
fruit,  no  feelbg,  findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thy  selfe,  patiently  abide  the  Lords 
good  leasure,  despaire  not,  or  thinke  thou  art  a  reprobate ;  he  came  to  call  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  Luke  5,  32.  of  which  number  thou  art  one ;  he  came  to 
call  thee,  and  in  his  time  will  surely  call  thee.  And  although  as  yet  thou  hast 
no  inclination  to  pray,  to  repent,  thy  faith  be  cold  and  deid,  and  thou  wholy 
averse  from  all  divine  functions,  yet  it  may  revive ;  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter 
but  flourish  in  the  spring :  these  vertues  may  lye  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet 
hereafter  shew  themselves,  and  peradventure  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost 
not  perceive  it.  Tis  Satans  policy  to  plead  against,  suppress  and  aggravate, 
to  conceal  those  sparkes  of  £uth  in  thee.  Thou  dost  not  beleeve  thou  saist,  yet 
thou  wouklst  beleeve  if  thou  couldst,  'tis  thy  desire  to  beleeve ;  then  pray, 
^  Lord  help  my  unbeliefs  ;  and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly  beleeve :  ^  dabi- 
iur  sitienti,  it  shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.  Thou  canst  not  yet  repent, 
hereafter  thou  shalt ;  a  blacke  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thy  soule,  ter- 
rifies thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rain-bow  at  the  last,  and 
be  quite  dissipated  by  repentance.  Be  of  good  cheer ;  a  child  is  rationall  in 
power,  not  in  act ;  and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action. 
Tis  thy  desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily  sorry ;  comfort  thy  selfe,  no  time 
is  overpast,  'tis  never  too  late.  A  desire  to  repent,  is  repentance  it  selfe,  though 
not  in  nature,  yet  in  Grods  acceptance ;  a  willing  minde  is  sufficient.  Blessed 
are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  Mat.  6.  6.  He  that  is 
destitute  of  Gods  grace,  and  wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it.  The  Lord  (saith 
David,  Psal.  10.  17)  will  hear  the  desire  of  the  poor,  that  is,  of  such  as  are 
in  distress  of  body  and  minde.  Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy 
sin,  tliou  hast  no  feeling  of  faith,  I  yeeld ;  yet  canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not 
grieve  ?  It  troubles  thee,  I  am  sure,  thine  heart  should  be  so  impenitent  and 
hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it  otherwise ;  'tis  thy  desire  to  grieve,  to  repent  and 
beleeve.  Thou  lovest  Gods  children  and  saints  in  the  mean  time,  hatest  them 
not,  persecutest  them  not,  but  rather  wishest  thy  selfe  a  true  professor,  to  be  as 
they  are,  as  thou  thy  selfe  hast  been  heretofore :  which  is  an  evident  token  thou 
art  in  no  such  desperate  case.  Tis  a  good  signe  of  thy  conversion,  thy  sins 
are  pardonable,  thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled.  The  Lord  is  neer  them 
that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  Luke  4.  18.  •  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  the 
want  of  mercy,  is  mercy  it  selfe ;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is 
grace  it  selfe ;  a  constant  and  earnest  desire  to  beleeve,  repent,  and  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God,  if  it  be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a 
reconciliation ,  faith  and  repentance  it  selfe.  For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  re- 
pentance, as  'Chrysostome  truly  teacheth,  that  is  available,  but  Gods  mercy 
that  is  annexed  to  it ;  he  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed :  so  that  I  conclude  to 

'  Dcleetatur  Dens  conreraUme  pcccfttoils )  omne  tenjras  rltse  conTentonl  deptttatar  j  pro  pnetentllmt  ba- 
iMiitar  tarn  pneleriu  qnam  ftitara.  •  Autfn.  Semper  poniiteDtia  portas  apertns  eit  ne  deflperemiv. 

^  Qnleqwid  fecerlt,  qaaiiiiiiDCttiM|iM  pecovtrto,  adhuc  In  rlti  a,  node  te  omntno  ti  8«oare  te  ooUet  Dem, 
Mforrtii  pvraodo  cImmI  ut  rodcw,  fte.         •  MatUi.  6. 8S.  *  Rer.  22. 17.  *  Abenif clmJ^edrfsa. 
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feel  in  ourselves  the  want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved  for  it,  is  grace  it  selfe. 
I  am  troubled  with  feare  my  sins  are  not  forgiven,  careless  objects;  but 
Bradford  answers,  they  are ;  for  God  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and  bdeev- 
ing  hearty  that  is,  an  heart  which  desire th  to  repent  and  beleeve  ;  for  such 
a  one  is  taken  of  him  (he  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed)  for  a  truly  peni- 
tent and  beleeving  heart. 

All  this  is  true  thou  replyest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee ;  'tis  verified  iu 
ordinary  offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  an  higher  strain,  even 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  himselfe,  irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude, 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou  art 
worse  then  a  Pagan,  Infidel,  Jewe,  or  Turke,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  more, 
thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  renounced  God,  and  all  religion,  thou  ai-t 
worse  then  Judas  himselfe,  or  they  that  crucified  Christ :  for  they  did  offende 
out  of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  God.  Thou 
hast  given  thy  soule  to  the  divel,  as  witches  and  conjurers  doe,  explicite  and 
implicite,  by  compact,  band,  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a  fearfuU  case)  to 
satisfie  thy  lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies ;  thou  didst  never  pray, 
come  to  church,  hear,  reade,  or  doe  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but 
for  formalitv  and  fashion  sake,  with  a  kinde  of  reluctancie ;  *twas  troublesome 
and  painfull  to  thee  to  performe  any  such  thing,  prceter  voluntatem,  against 
thy  will.  Thou  never  mad*st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false 
witness,  murder,  adultery,  bribery,  oppression,  thefte,  drunkenness,  idolatrie, 
but  hast  ever  done  all  duties  for  feare  of  punishment,  as  they  were  most  advan- 
tageous, and  to  thine  owne  ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins, 
with  an  extraordinary  dehght,  hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and  loving  that 
thou  shouldest  hate.  In  stead  of  faith,  feare  and  love  of  God,  repentance,  &c. 
blasphemous  thoughts  have  been  ever  harboured  in  his  minde,  even  against 
God  himselfe,  the  blessed  Trinitie :  the  «  Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  imme- 
thodicall :  heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  meer  toyes  and  fables,  •^incredible,  im- 
possible, absurd,  vaine,  ill  contrived ;  rehgion,  policie  and  humane  invention, 
to  keep  men  in  obedience ;  or  for  profit,  invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to 
that  purpose.  If  there  be  any  such  supream  power  he  takes  no  notice  of  our 
doings,  hears  not  our  prayers,  regardeth  them  not,  will  not,  cannot  helpe ;  or 
else  he  is  partiall,  an  excepter  of  persons,  authour  of  sin,  a  cruell,  a  destructive 
God,  to  create  our  soules,  and  destinate  them  to  etemall  damnation ;  to  make 
us  worse  then  our  dogs  and  horses.  Why  doth  he  not  govern  tilings  better, 
protect  good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers  ?  why  do  they  prosper  and  flourish  ? 

as  she  raved  in  the  *  tragedy pellices  coelum  tenent,  there  they  shine,  Suas- 

que  Perseus  aureas  stellas  habet,  where  is  his  providence  ?  how  appears  it  ? 

Mannoreo  Licinui  tumulo  jacet,  at  Cato  panro, 
Pomponitu  nullo;  quia  putet  esse  Deos  ? 

Why  doth  he  suffer  Turkes  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph 
over  his  church,  Paganisme  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to 
multiply,  such  enormities  to  be  committed,  and  so  many  such  bloudy  wars, 
murders,  massacres,  plagues,  ferall  diseases  ?  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all 
good,  able,  sound  ?  why  makes  he  J  venomous  creatures,  rockes,  sands, 
deserts,  this  earth  it  selfe  the  muckhill  of  the  world,  a  prison,  an  house 
of  correction  ?  ^  Mentimur  regnare  Jovem,  Sfc.  with  many  such  horrible  and 
execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to  be  uttered ;  terribilia  de  fde,  korribilia  de 
Divinitate,  They  cannot,  some  of  them,  but  thinke  evil;  they  are  com- 
pelled  volentes   nolentes,   to   blaspheme,   especially    when    they    come   to 

sCsccilius  MinuUo.  Omnia  isU  flgmenU  male  sanse  religiouis,  et  Inepta  solatia  a  poetis  inrenta,  vel  ab 
atiis  ob  commodum,  supersUUosa  mysteria,  &c.  ^  These  temptatioos  and  objections  are  well  answered 

fn  John  Downams  ChrisUan  warfare.  '  Seneca.  i  Vld.  Campanella  cap.  6.  Atheia.  TriumphaU  et  c.  2. 
ad  argtimentnm  12.  obi  plnra.    Si  Dens  bonus,  unde  colum,  &c.        ^  Lucan. 
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church  and  pray,  reade,  &c.  such  fowl  and  prodigious  suggestions  come  into 
their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  offences,  and  most  opposite  to  God,  ten- 
tationes  foed<B  et  impiee;  yet  in  this  case,  he  or  tliey  that  shall  be  tempted  and 
so  affected,  must  know,  that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part, 
or  at  some  times ;  the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort ; 
evil  custome,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness, 
melancholy,  or  depraved  nature,  and  the  divel  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble, 
and  divert  our  soules ;  to  suggest  such  blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  phan- 
tasies, ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked  conceits.  If  they  come  from 
Satan,  they  are  more  speedy,  fearfuU  and  violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid 
them  :  they  are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they  come  ;  for  the 
divel  he  is  a  spirit,  and  hath  meanes  and  opportunitie  to  mingle  himselfe  with 
our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more  slily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly, 
to  suggest  such  divelish  thoughts  into  our  hearts.  He  insults  and  domineers 
in  melancholy  distempered  phantasies  and  persons  especially  ;  melancholy  is 
baln(Bum  diaboli,  as  Scrapie  holds,  the  divels  bath,  and  invites  him  to  come 
to  it.  As  a  sicke  man  frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speakes  and  doth  he  knows 
not  what,  the  divel  violently  compels  such  crazed  soules,  to  thinke  such  damned 
thoughts  against  their  wils ;  they  cannot  but  do  it :  sometimes  more  conti- 
nuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his  advantage,  as  the  subject  is  less  able* to  resist; 
he  aggravates,  extenuates,  affirmes,  denies,  damnes,  confounds  the  spirits, 
troubles  heart,  braine,  humors,  organs,  senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in 
their  imaginations.  If  they  proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts,  they 
are  remiss  and  moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent. 
The  divel  commonly  suggests  things  opposite  to  nature,  opposite  to  God 
and  his  word,  impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would  never  of  himselfe,  or 
could  not  conceive,  they  strike  terrour  and  horrour  into  the  parties  owne 
heart.  For  if  he  or  they  be  asked  whether  they  do  approve  of  such  like 
thoughts  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  owne  soules  truely  dictate  as  much) 
they  abhor  them  as  hell  and  the  divel  himselfe,  they  would  fain  thinke  other- 
wise if  they  could ;  he  hath  thought  otherwise,  and  with  all  his  soule  desires 
so  to  thinke  again  ;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions  intermixt 
now  and  then  :  so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts,  are 
not  his  owne,  but  the  divels ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a  crazed 
phantasie,  distempered  humors,  blacke  fumes  which  offend  his  braine ;  *  they 
are  thy  crosses,  the  divels  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them;  he  doth 
enforce  thee  to  doe  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  con- 
sent to :  and  although  he  hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far- 
prevailed,  as  to  make  thee,  in  some  sort,  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts, 
to  delight  in  them,  yet  they  have  not  proceeded  from  a  confirmed  will  in 
thee,  but  are  of  that  nature  which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhor. 
Therefore  be  not  overmuch  troubled  and  dismaid  with  such  kinde  of  sug- 
gestions, at  least  if  they  please  thee  not ;  because  they  are  not  thy  personall 
sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure  :  con- 
temne,  neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they  come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or 
trouble  thy  selfe  too  much,  but  as  our  Saviour  said  to  Satan  in  like  case, 
say  thou.  Avoid  Satan,  I  detest  thBe  and  them.  Satance  est  mala  ingerere, 
(saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  conseniire :  as  Satan  labours  to  suggest,  so 
must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be  suflScient  i  the  more 
anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed,  the  more  thou  shalt 
other>vise  be  troubled,  and  entangled.  Besides,  they  must  know  this,  all 
so  molested  and  distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable  and 
grievous  sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  Gods  fii*lR®J'^nd  goodness 
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they  may  be  forgiven ,  if  they  be  peniteitt  and  sorry  for  them.  Paul  bimfldfe 
confesseth^  Rom.  7.  19.  He  did  not  the  good  he  would  doe,  but  the  evil 
which  he  would  not  doe ;  Ui$  not  f,  but  sin  that  dwelUih  in  me.  Tis  not  thou, 
but  Satans  suggestions,  his  craft  and  subtilty,  his  malice :  comfort  thy  selfo 
then  if  thou  be  penitent  and  grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  hainous  sins 
shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge.  Gk)ds  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if  thou 
doe  not  finally  contemne,  widiout  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved.  ™  No  man  sine 
against  the  Holy  Ohost,  but  he  that  wilfully  and  finally  renounceth  Christy 
and  contemneth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without  which  there  is  no  salva- 
tion ;  from  which  grievous  sin,  Ood  of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver  us.  Take 
hold  of  this  to  be  Uiy  comfort,  and  meditate  withal]  on  Gods  word,  labour  to 
mtiy,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  minde,  keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence, 
rrov.  4.  23.  resist  the  divel  and  he  will  flye  irom  thee,  pour  out  thy  soule 
unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  pray  continually y  as  Paul  injoyns,  and 
as  David  did,  Psal.  1 .  meditate  on  his  law  day  and  night. 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  that  mars  all;  and  mistaken,  makes 
many  men  far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  reade  or  hear,  to  their  owne 
overthrow.  The  more  they  search  and  reade  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises, 
the  more  they  puzle  themselves ;  as  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  in- 
tangled  and  precipitated  into  this  preposterous  gulf.  Many  are  called, 
but  few  are  chosen,  Mat.  20.  16.  and  22.  14.  with  such  like  places  of  scrip- 
ture misinterpreted,  strike  them  with  horrour ;  they  doubt  presently  whether 
they  be  of  this  number  or  no.  Crods  eternall  decree  of  predestination, 
absolute  reprobation,  and  such  fatall  tables  they  form  to  their  owne  mine, 
and  impinee  upon  this  rocke  of  despair.  How  shall  they  be  assured  of 
their  salvation,  by  what  signes?  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear?  1  Pet.  4. 18.  Who  knowes,  saiUi 
Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect?  This  grindes  their  soules ;  how  shall  they 
discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ?  But  I  say  again,  how  shall  they  discern 
they  are  ?  From  the  divel  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  lyar  from  the 
beginning :  If  he  suggest  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth,  reject 
him  as  a  deceiver,  an  enemy  of  humane  kind ;  dispute  not  with  him,  give  no 
credit  to  him,  obstinately  refuse  him,  as  S*.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness, 
whom  the  divel  set  upon  in  severall  shapes ;  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou 
by  him.  For  when  the  divel  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith, 
and  told  him  he  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  principles  of 
religion  :  and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what  he  beleeved,  what  he 
thought  of  such  and  such  points  and  mysteries :  the  collier  told  him,  he 
beleeved  as  the  church  did ;  but  what  (said  the  divel  again)  doth  the  church 
beleeve  ?  as  I  doe  (said  the  collier)  and  what*s  that  thou  beleevest  ?  as  the 
church  doth,  &c.  when  the  divel  could  get  no  other  answer,  he  left  him. 
If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer,  send  him  to  Christ :  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy 
protector  against  cruell  death,  raging  sin,  that  roaring  lyon;  he  is  thy 
righteousness,  thy  saviour,  and  thy  life.  Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of 
the  number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate,  forsaken  of  God,  hold  thine  owne  stiU, 

hie  murus  aheneus  esto,  let  this  be  as  a  bulwark,  a  brazen  wall  to 

defend  thee,  stay  thy  selfe  in  that  certainty  of  faith ;  let  that  be  thy  comfort, 
CHRIST  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  his  fiocke,  he  will 
triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  divel,  and  destroy  heU. 
If  he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  beleever,  reject  him,  defie  him,  thou 
hast  thought  otherwise,  and  maist  so  be  resolved  again ;  comfort  thy  selfe  ; 
this  perswasion  cannot  come  from  the  divel,  and  much  less  can  it  be 
grounded  from  thy  selfe ;  men  are  lyars,  and  why  shouldest  thou  distrust  ? 

*  Rcmmfngius.  Nemo  peccat  in  Spiritum  Sanclom,  olti  qui  flnaliter  et  Tolontarie  mrandat  Christe, 
eumqoc  et  f}ua  ▼ertram  cztremo  contemoit,  sine  quo  nullft  aalus ;  a  quo  peccato  Ilberet  nos  Dominua  Jesoa 
Chiirtua.    Amen. 
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A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  an  aduherous  cmell  Davtd,  liare  been  re- 
ceived ;  an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  converted ;  no  sin  at  all  but  impeni* 
tency  can  give  testimoBy  of  finall  reprobation.  Why  shoujdest  thou  dien  dis- 
trust, misdoubt  thy  selfe,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspition  ?  Thb  opinion 
alone  of  particularity  ?  Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and  sal- 
vation on  the  other  side,  see  Gods  good  wiH  towards  men ;  hear  how  generally 
his  erace  is  proposed  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and 
to  ful.  1  Tim.  2.  4.  Ood  will  thai  all  men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  Tis  an  universall  promise,  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  cortdemne  the  world,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved, 
John  3.  17.  He  then  that  acknowledgeth  himselfe  a  man  in  the  world,  must 
Idcewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be  saved :  £zek.  33.  11. 
/  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  repent  and  live :  But  thou  art  a 
sinner,  therefore  he  wills  not  thy  death.  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me, 
that  every  man  that  beleeveth  in  the  Son,  should  have  everlasting  life,  John, 
6.  40.  He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  all  come  to  repentance,  2  Pet.  3. 
9.  Besides  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a  fewe,  but  universally 
to  all  men.  Ooe  therefore  and  tell  all  nations,  baptizing  them,  S^c,  Matth. 
128.  19.  Ooe  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
Mark  16. 16.  Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory  wils  in  God ;  he  will  have 
all  saved,  and  not  all ;  how  can  this  stand  together  ?  be  secure  then,  beleeve, 
trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Yea  that's  the  main  matter,  how  shall 
I  beleeve  or  discern  my  security  from  camall  presumption  ?  my  faith  is  weake 
and  faint;  I  want  those  signes  and  fruits  of  sanctification,  ** sorrow  for  sin, 
thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of  Christians  as  Christians, 
avoiding  occasion  of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity,  love  of  God, 
perseverance.  Though  these  signes  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not  seated 
m  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  terrified  :  the  effects  of 
the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully  felt  in  thee ;  conclude  not  therefore 
thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine  election  ;  because  the  elect  themselves 
are  without  them,  before  their  conversion.  Thou  maist  in  the  Lords  good  time 
be  converted,  some  are  called  at  the  1 1***  hour :  Use,  I  say,  the  meanes  of  thy 
conversion,  expect  the  Lords  leasure,  if  not  yet  called,  pray  thou  maist  be,  or 
at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  maist  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to  ease  their 
afflicted  mindes,  and  what  comforte  our  best  divines  can  afford  in  this  case, 
Zanchius,  Beza,  &c,  thb  furious  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  me- 
ditation about-  election,  reprobation,  free-will,  grace,  such  places  of  scripture 
preposterously  conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucifie  the  soules  of  too  many, 
and  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  eares.  To  avoid  which  inconveniences, 
and  to  settle  their  distressed  mindes,  to  mitigate  those  divine  aphorismes, 
(thoueh  in  another  extream  some)  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plau- 
sible docti-me  of  universal  ^ce,  which  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and 
modeme  Papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have  free  will  of  ourselves,  and  that 
grace  is  common  to  all  that  will  beleeve.  Some  again,  though  less  orthodox- 
icall,  will  have  a  far  greater  part  saved  then  shall  be  damned,  (as  ^Cselius 
Secundus  stifly  maintains  in  his  book,  De  amplitudine  regni  ccelestis,  or  some 
impostour  under  his  name)  beatorum  numerus  multo  major  quam  damnato- 
rum,  P  He  calls  that  other  tenent  of  speciall  ^  election  and  reprobation,  a 
prtBJudicate,  envious  and  malitious  opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men  to  despera- 
tion. Many  are  called^  few  chosen,  3fc.  He  opposeth  some  opposite  parts 
of  scripture  to  it.     Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  ^c.    And 

»  Abenietiiy.  •  See  wbole  booln  of  Uieae  nfmneiits.  p  Lib.  3.  fol.  133.  Pmrjndlcata  opinio,  invlda, 
naBgiw,  et  q>te  ad  ImpeUendoe  animos  In  despefirtioneni.  «  See  the  Antidote  in  Cluunlerfl,  t<Mn.  S,  lib.  7. 
Downame  Chrialiui  waiftre,  &c. 
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foure  especiall  arguments  he  produceth ;  one  fix)m  Grods  power.  If  more  be 
damned  then  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes,  '"thedivel  hath  the  greater  so- 
veraigntie  :  for  what  is  power  but  to  protect  ?  and  majestic  consists  in  multi- 
tude. If  the  divel  have  the  greater  part,  where  is  his  mercy ^  where  is  his 
power  ?  how  is  he  Deus  Optimus  Maximus,  misericors  ?  &c.  where  is  his 
greatness^  where  his  goodnessi  He  proceeds,  *We  account  him  a  murderer 
that  is  accessary  onely,  or  doth  not  helpe  when  he  can ;  which  may  not  be 
supposed  of  God  without  great  offence ;  because  he  may  doe  what  he  will^ 
and  is  otherwise  accessary  ^  and  the  authour  of  sin.  The  nature  of  good  is  to 
be  communicated^  God  is  goodf  and  will  not  then  be  contracted  in  his  good- 
ness :  for  how  is  he  the  Father  of  mercy  and  comforte,  if  his  good  concern 
but  a  few  ?  0  enmous  and  unthankfull  men  to  think  otherwise  !  *  Why 
sliould  we  pray  to  God  that  are  Gentiles,  and  thanke  him  for  his  mercies  and 
benefits,  that  hath  damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adams  offence,  one  mans 
offence,  one  small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple  ;  why  should  we  acknowledge 
him  for  our  governour  that  hath  wholly  neglected  the  salvation  of  our  soules, 
contemned  us,  and  sent  no  prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us,  as  he  hath 
done  to  the  Hebrewes  ?  So  Juhan  the  apostate  objects.  Why  should  these 
Christians  (Cselius  urgeth)  reject  us  and  appropriate  God  unto  themselves  ? 
Deum  ilium  suum  unicum,  ^c.  But  to  return  to  our  forged  CsbHus.  At  last 
he  comes  to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  of,  or  beleeved  in 
Christ,  expuris  naturalibus,mih  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Origen  and 
others.  They  (saith  "  Origen)  that  never  heard  Gods  word,  are  to  be  excused 
for  their  ignorance  :  we  may  not  thinke  God  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  cruellor 
injust  as  to  condemne  any  man  indictjL  causa.  They  alone  (he  holdes)  are  in 
the  state  of  damnation  that  refuse  Christs  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered. 
Many  worthy  Greekesand  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  the  law 
of  Nature,  did  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  are  as  certainly 
saved,  he  concludes,  as  they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses. 
They  were  acceptable  in  Gods  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  queene  of  Sheba, 
Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato,  Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many 
other  philosophers,  upright  livers,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out 
of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly,  call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  feare  him,  he 
shall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was  formerly  maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and 
Basiledian  heretiques;  revived  of  late  in  ^Turkic,  of  which  sect  Rustan  Bassa 
was  patron,  defended  by  ^Galeatius  Martins,  and  some  ancient  fathers;  and 
of  later  times  favoured  by  *  Erasmus,  by  Zuinglius  in  exposit.fidei  ad  Regem 
Gallia,  whose  tenet  Bullinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter  approves  in  a  just 
apology,  with  many  arguments.  There  be  many  Jesuites  that  follow  these 
Calvinists  in  this  benalfe;  Franciscus  Buchsius  Moguntinus,  Andradius  ConsiL 
Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  Rom.  2.  14,  15.  are  verily  perswaded 
that  those  good  workes  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they  might 
vitam  cBtemam  promereri,  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Sesellius,  and  Benedic- 
tus  Justinianus  in  his  Comment  on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias  Ditmarsh 
the  polititian,  with  many  others,  hold  a  mediocrity,  they  may  be  salute  non 
indigni,  but  they  will  not  absolutely  decree  it.  Hofmannus,  a  Lutheran  Pro- 
fessour  of  Helmstad,  and  many  of  his  followers,  with  most  of  our  church, 
and  papists  are  stiffe  against  it.  Franciscus  Collins  hath  fully  censured  all 
opinions  in  his  five  Books  de  Paganorurn  animabus  post  mortem,  and  amply 

'  Potentior  est  Deo  diabolus,  et  inundl  princeps,  et  in  mulUtadine  hominum  aita  est  ro^jestas.  •  Bomi- 
cida,  qui  non  subrenlt  quuni  potest ;  hoc  de  I>eo  sine  scelere  cogltari  non  potest,  utpote  quum  quod  rult 
licet.  Boni  natun  communicari.  Bonus  Deus,  quomodo  mlsericordic  pater,  &-c.  ^  Vide  CyriUum  lib.  4. 
adversoa  Julianum.  Qui  poterimus  illi  gratias  agere,  qui  nobis  non  misit  Mosen  et  prophetas,  et  contemp> 
sit  bona  animarum  nostrarum  >  "  Venla  danda  est  lis  qui  non  audiunt  ob  ignorantlam.    Non  eat  tain 

inlquus  judex  Deus  ut  quenquam  IndictA  causA  damnare  vellt.    li  solum  damnantar,  qui  oblatam  Christi 
gratiam  rcjidunt.  •  Bnsbequius  Lonlcerus  Tur.  tUat.  To.  1 .  1 .  2.     oiqiti08^  ^l^^QCPauIus  Jorlna 
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dilated  this  question,  which  who  so  will  may  peruse.  »"w:t  to  return  to  my 
authour ;  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers,  olasphemers,  repro- 
bates, and  such  as  reject  Gods  grace,  hut  that  the  divels  themselves  shall  be 
saved  at  last,  ^  as  Origen  long  since  delivered  in  his  workes  ;  and  our  late  'Soci- 
nians  defend  Ostorodius,  cap.  41 .  institut.  Smaltius,  ^c.  Those  termes  of  all 
and  for  ever  in  scripture,  are  not  eternall,  but  only  denote  a  longer  time, 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a  comoedy, 
and  we  shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  together ;  or  else  in  con- 
clusion, in  nihil  evanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall  condemne 
any  creature  to  eternall,  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary 
fault,  all  posterity,  so  many  myriades,  for  one  and  an  other  mans  offence,  quid 
tnemiistis  oves  ?  But  these  absurde  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church;  we 
teach  otherwise.  That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  non 
ex  corruptd  massd,  preevisd  fide,  as  our  Arminians,  or  ex  prcevisis  operibus, 
as  our  papists,  non  ex  prcBteritione,  hut  Gods  absolute  decree  ante  mundum 
creatum,  (as  many  of  our  church  holde)  was  from  the  beginning,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  conditus,  (or  from  Adams  fall,  as 
others  will,  homo  lapsus  objectum  est  reprobationis)  with  persever an tia  sanc- 
torum, we  must  be  certain  of  our  salvation  ;  we  must  fall  but  not  finally,  which 
our  Arminians  will  not  admit.  According  to  his  immutable,  eternall,  just  de- 
cree and  counsell  of  saving  men  and  angels,  God  cals  all,  and  would  have  all 
to  be  saved  according  to  the  efficacy  of  vocation  :  all  are  invited,  but  onely  the 
elect  apprehended  :  the  rest  that  are  unbeleeving,  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his 
just  judgement  leaves  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense  ; 
yet  we  must  not  determine  who  are  such,  condemne  our  selves  or  others,  be- 
cause we  have  an  universal  invitation ;  all  are  commanded  to  beleeve,  and  we 
know  not  how  soon  or  late  before  our  end  we  may  be  received.  I  might  have 
said  more  of  this  subject,  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  forbidden  question  ;  and  in 
the  preface  or  declaration  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  printed  1633,  to  avoid 
factions  and  altercations,  we  that  are  universitie  divines  especially,  are  pro- 
hibited all  curious  searche,  to  print  or  preach,  or  drawe  the  article  aside  by 
our  oume  sense  and  comments,  upon  pain  ofecclesiasticall  censure,  I  will  sur- 
cease, and  conclude  with  •  Erasmus,  of  such  controversies  :  Pugnet  qui  vo- 
let :  ego  censeo  leges  majorum  reverenter  suscipiendas,  et  religiose  observan- 
das,  velut  a  Deo  profectas ;  nee  esse  tutum,  nee  essepium,  de  pot  estate  pub- 
lied  sinistram  concipere  aut  severe  suspicionem,  Etsi  quid  est  tyrannidis,  quod 
tamen  non  cogat  adimpietatem,  satius  estferre,  quam  seditiose  reluctari. 

But  to  my  former  taske.  The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a  distressed 
minde,  is  not  so  much  this  doubte  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace 
are  smothered  and  extinct  in  them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose, 
but  withall  Gods  heavy  wrath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  griefe  of  heart 
seizeth  on  them.  To  their  thinking,  they  are  already  damned ;  they  suffer 
the  paines  of  hell,  and  more  then  possibly  can  be  expressed ;  they  smell 
brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  divels,  hear  and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  un- 
couth shapes,  bears,  owls,  antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcries, 
fearfull  noises,  shreeks,  lamentable  complaintes,  they  are  possessed,  and 
through  *»  impatience  they  roare  and  howie,  curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God, 
call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion,  and  are  still  ready  to  offer  violence 
unto  themselves,  by  hanging,  drowning,  &c.  Never  any  miserable  wretch 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  was  in  such  a  wofull  case.  To  such  pei-sons 
I  oppose  Gods  mercy  and  his  justice  ;  judicia  Dei  occulta,  non  injusta :  his 
secret  counsell  and  just  judgement,  by  which  he  spares  some,  and  sore  afflicts 
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others  again  in  this  life :  his  judgement  is  to  be  adored^  tremUed  at,  not  to  be 
searched  or  enquire«K^after  by  mortall  men ;  he  hath  reasons  reserved  to  him- 
selfe,  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.  He  may  punish  all  if  he  will,  and 
that  justly,  for  sin  ;  in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to  make  a  way  for  his  mercie 
that  they  repent  and  be  saved ;  to  heal  them,  to  trye  them,  exercise  their  pa- 
tience, and  make  them  call  upon  him ;  to  confess  their  sins  and  pray  unto  him, 
as  David  did,  Psal.  119.  137.  Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord,  and  just  are  tky 
judgements.  As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  18.  13.  Lord  have  mercie  upon  me 
a  miserable  sinner.  To  put  confidence  and  have  an  assured  hope  in  him,  as 
Job  had  13.  15.  Though  he  kill  me  I  will  trust  in  him  :  Ure,  seca,  occide,  O 
Domine,  (saith  Austin)  modo  serves  animam,  kill,  cut  in  pieces,  bume  my  body 
(O  Lord)  to  save  my  soule.  A  small  sickness,  one  lash  of  affliction,  a  little  nu- 
aerie,  many  times,  will  more  humiliate  a  man,  sooner  convert,  bring  him  home 
to  know  himselfe,  then  all  those  paroenedcal  discourses,  the  whole  theory  of 
philosophy,  law,  physicke  and  divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances,  and  examples. 
So  that  this,  which  they  take  to  be  such  an  msupportable  plague,  is  an  evi- 
dent signe  of  Gods' mercie  and  justice,  of  his  love  and  goooness  :  periissent 
nisiperiissent,  had  they  not  thus  been  undone,  they  had  finally  been  undone. 
Many  a  carnall  man  is  lulled  asleep  in  perverse  secuntie,  foolish  presumption,  i» 
stupified  in  his  sins,  and  hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them.  /  have  sinned  (he  saith) 
and  what  evill  shall  come  unto  me,  Ecclus.  5.  4.  and  tush,  how  shall  God 
know  it  ?  And  so  in  a  reprobate  sense  goes  downe  to  helL  But  here,  Cgn^ 
thins  aurem  vellit,  God  pulls  them  by  the  eare,by  affliction,  he  will  bring  them 
to  heaven  and  happiness ;  Blessed  are  they  that  mowme,for  they  shall  be 
comforted,  Matth,  5.  4.  a  blessed  and  an  happy  state,  if  considered  aright,  it 
is,  to  be  so  troubled.  //  is  good  forme  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  Psal.  1 19. 
before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray  ;  but  now  I  keeps  thy  word.  Tribula-- 
tion  workes  patience,  patience  hope,  Rom.  5. 4.  and  by  such  like  crosses  and 
calamities  we  are  driven  from  the  state  of  securitie.  So  that  affliction  is  a 
school  or  academy,  wherein  the  best  schollers  are  prepared  to  the  commence- 
ments of  the  Deity.  And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous  for  the 
time,  yet  know  this,  it  comes  by  Gods  permission  and  providence,  he  is  a 
spectator  of  thy  groanes  and  teares,  still  present  with  thee,  the  very  hairs  of 
thy  head  are  numbred,  not  one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the 
express  will  of  God :  he  will  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure, 
he  corrects  us  all  ^  numero,  pondere,  et  mensurd ;  the  Lord  will  not  quench 
the  smoaking  flaxe,  or  breake  the  bruised  reed.  Tentat  (saith  Austin)  non  uf 
obruat,  sed  ut  coronet,  he  suffers  thee  to  be  tempted  for  thy  good.  And  as  a 
mother  doth  handle  her  child  sicke  and  weake,  not  reject  it,  but  with  all  ten- 
derness observe  and  keepe  it,  so  doth  God  by  us,  not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries, 
or  relinquish  us  for  our  imperfections,  but  with  all  pitty  and  compassion  sup- 
port and  receive  us  :  whom  he  loves  he  loves  to  the  end.  Rom.  8.  Whom  he 
hath  elected,  those  he  hath  called,  justified,  sanctified,  and  glorified.  Think 
not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  spirit,  that  dbpu  art  forsaken  of  Gk)d,  be  not  over- 
come with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David  said,  /  will  notfeare,  though  I 
walk  in  the  shadowes  of  death.  We  must  all  go,  non  a  diliciis  ad  delicicu, 
but  from  the  crosse  to  the  crowne,  by  hell  to  heaven,  as  the  old  Romans  put 
Vertues  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour  :  we  must  endure  sorrow  and 
miserie  in  this  life.  'Tis  no  new  thing  this,  Gods  best  servants  and  dearest 
children  have  been  so  visited  and  tryed.  Christ  in  the  garden  cryed  out,  My 
God,  my  God,  why  host  thou  forsaken  me  ?  his  son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by 
adoption  and  grace.  Job  in  his  anguish  said.  The  arrowes  of  the  Almighty 
God  were  in  him,  Job.  6.  4.     His  terrours  fought  against  him,  the  venome 
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drankeup  his  spirit ^  cap.  13.  26.  He  saith,  Ood  was  his  enemie,  writ  bitter 
things  against  him^  (16.  9.)  hated  him.  His  heavy  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his 
Boule.  David  compkuns,  His  eys  were  eateti  up,  sunh  into  his  head,  Ps.  6. 
7.  His  moisture  became  as  the  drought  in  summer,  his  flesh  was  consumed, 
his  bones  vexed :  yet  neither  Job  nor  David  did  finally  despair.  Job  would 
not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  him,  acknowledging  him  to  bee  his  good 
God.  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  tahes,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Job 
1.21.  Behold  I  am  vile,  I  abhor  my  selfe,  repen  t  in  dust  and  ashes,  Job  40. 
4.  David  humbled  himself,  Psal.  31.  and  upon  his  confession  receiv^ 
mercie.  Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  soveraign  cures  and  remedies,  the 
sole  comforts  in  this  case ;  confess,  humble  thy  self,  repent,  it  is  sufficient. 
Quod  purpura  nan  potest,  saccus  potest,  saith  Chrysostome :  the  king  of  Ninives 
sackcloth  and  ashes  did  that  which  his  purple  robes  and  crowne  could  not 
effect ;  Quod  diadema  non  potuit,  cinisperfecit.  Turn  to  him,  he  will  turn  to 
thee:  The  Lord  is  neer  those  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as 
be  afflicted  in  spirit,  Psal.  34.  18.  He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,  Mat. 
15.  24.  Si  cadentem  intuetur,  clementice  manum  protendit,  he  is  at  all  times 
ready  to  assist,  Nunguam  spemit  Deus  pcenitentiam,  si  sincere  et  simpliciter 
offeratur,  he  never  rejects  a  penitent  sinner,  though  he  have  come  to  the  full 
height  of  iniquity,  wallowed  and  delighted  in  sin ;  yet  if  he  will  forsake  his 
fermer  wayes,  lioenter  amplexatur,  he  will  receive  him.  Parcam  huic  homi- 
nif  saith  ^  Austin,  (expersond  Dei)  quia  sibi  ipsi  nonpepercit ;  ignoscam  quia 
peccatum  agnovit,  I  will  spare  him  because  he  hath  not  spared  himselfe  ;  I 
will  pardon  him,  because  he  doth  acknowledge  his  offence;  let  it  be  never  so 
enormous  a  sin  his  grace  is  sufficient,  2  Cor.  12.  9.  Despair  not  then,  faint 
not  at  all,  be  not  dejected,  but  rely  on  God,  call  on  him  in  thy  trouble,  and 
he  will  hear  thee,  he  will  assist,  helpe,  and  deliver  thee :  Draw  neer  to  him, 
he  will  draw  neer  to  thee,  Jam.  4.  8.  Lazarus  was  poor  and  fiill  of  boyles, 
and  yet  still  he  relied  upon  God ;  Abraham  did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chiefe  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo  chari,  beloved 
of  God,  especially  respected;  but  I  am  a  contemptible  and  forlome  wretch, 
forsaken  of  God,  and  left  to  the  merciless  fiiry  of  evil  spirits.  I  cannot  hope, 
pra^,  repent,  &c.  How  often  shall  I  say  it!  thou  maist  performe  all  these 
duties,  christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.  A  sicke  man  loseth  his 
appetite,  strength  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  facul- 
ties are  spent,  band  and  foot  performe  not  their  duties,  his  eys  are  dimme, 
hearing  dull,  tongue  distasts  things  of  pleasant  rellish,  yet  nature  lies  hid, 
recovereth  again,  and  expelleth  all  those  foeculent  matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or 
some  such  like  evacuations.  Thou  art  spiritually  sicke,  thine  heart  is  heavy, 
thy  minde  distressed,  thou  maist  happily  recover  again,  expell  those  dismal  pas* 
sions  of  feare  and  griefe:  God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  mea- 
sure ;  whom  he  loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end ;  hope  the  best.  David  in  his 
misery  prayed  to  the  Lord,  remembring  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him ; 
and  with  that  meditation  of  Gods  mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his 
own  tumultuous  heart  in  his  greatest  agony.  O  my  soule,  why  art  thou  so 
disquieted  within  me,  S^c.  Thy  soule  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I  yeeld,  as  the  sun 
is  shadowed  by  a  cloude ;  no  doubt  but  those  gratious  beames  of  Gods  mercie 
will  shine  upon  thee  i^n,  as  they  have  formerly  done ;  those  embers  of  faith, 
hope  and  repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be  fully 
revived.  Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  present,  are  not  fit  direc- 
tions; we  must  live  by  faith,  not  by  feeling ;  'tis  tne  beginning  of  grace  to 
wish  for  grace :  we  must  expect  and  tarry.    David,  a  man  after  Gods  own 


heart,  was  so  troubled  himselfe ;  Awake,  why  steepest  thou  ?  O  Lord,  arise, 
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cast  me  not  off;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forget  test  mine  afftic- 
Hon  and  oppression  ?  My  soule  is  bowed  downe  to  the  dust.  Arise,  redeem 
us,  Sfc,  Psal.  44.  22,  23,  24.  He  prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expec- 
tans  expectavit ;  endured  much  before  he  was  relieved.  Psal.  69.  3.  hecom- 
plaines,  I  am  weary  of  crying,  and  my  (hroat  is  dry,  mine  eysfnil,  whilst 
I  wait  on  the  Lord ;  and  yet  he  perseveres.  Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shalt  be 
respected  at  last.  God  often  workes  by  contrarieties ;  he  firet  kils  and  then 
malces  alive;  he  woundeth  first  and  then  healeth;  he  makes  man  sow  inteares 
that  he  may  reap  in  joye;  'tis  Gods  method.  He  that  is  so  visited,  must 
with  patience  endure,  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  present.  The  paschal  lamb 
was  eaten  with  sowre  hearbs;  we  shall  feel  no  sweetness  of  his  bloud,  till  we 
first  feel  the  smart  of  our  sins.  Thy  paines  are  great,  intolerable  for  the  time; 
thou  art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort  j  stay  the  Lords  leasure,  he  will  not 
(I  say)  suflier  thee  to  be  tempted  above  that  thou  art  able  to  bear,  1  Cor.  10.  13. 
but  will  give  an  issue  to  temptation.  He  works  all  for  the  best  to  them  that 
love  God,  Rom.  8.  28.  Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is  an  immutable  decree; 
a  mark  never  to  be  defaced ;  you  have  been  otherwise,  you  may  and  shall  be 
again.  And  for  your  present  affliction,  hope  the  best,  it  will  shortly  end.  He 
is  present  with  his  servants  in  their  affliction,  Fs,  9\,  15.  Great  are  the 
troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  all,  Psal.  34. 19. 
Our  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  in  us  an  eternall 
weight  of  glory,  2  Cor.  4.  17.  Not  answerable  to  that  glory  which  is  to  come; 
though  now  in  heaviness,  saith  1  Pet.  1.  6,  you  shall  rejoyce. 

Now,  last  of  all,  to  those  externall  impediments,  terrible  objects,  which  they 
hear  and  see  many  times,  divels,  bugbears,  and  mormeluches,  noysome  smels, 
&c.  These  may  come,  as  I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourse 
of  the  Symptomes  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes ;  as  a  concave  glass 
reflects  solid  bodies,  a  troubled  braine  for  want  of  sleepe,  nutriment,  and  by 
reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which  Hercules  de  Saxonia  attributes  all 
symptomes  almost,  may  reflect  and  shew  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vaine 
feare  and  erased  phantasie  shall  suggest  and  fain,  as  many  silly  weake  women 
and  children  in  the  dark,  sicke  folks,  and  frantick  for  want  of  repast  and 
sleepe,  suppose  they  see  that  they  see  not.  Many  times  such  terricu laments 
may  proceed  from  natural  causes,  and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded. 
Besides,  as  I  have  said,  this  humour  is  balneum  diabolic  the  divels  bath,  by 
reason  of  the  distemper  of  humours,  and  infirm  organs  in  us  :  he  may  so  pos- 
sess us  inwardly  to  molest  us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by  Gods  permission  ; 
he  is  prince  of  the  ayr,  and  can  transform  himself  into  severall  shapes,  delude 
all  our  senses  for  a  time,  but  his  power  is  determined  ;  he  may  tenify  us,  but 
not  hurt.  God  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  us,  he  is  a  wall  round 
about  his  people,  Psal.  91.  11,  12.  There  be  those  that  prescribe  physic  in 
such  cases;  'tis  Gods  instrument  and  not  unfit.  The  divel  workes  by  medi- 
ation of  humours,  and  mixt  diseases  must  have  mixt  remedies.  Levinus 
Lemnius  cap.  57,  Sf  58.  exhort,  ad  vit.  ep.  instit,  is  very  copious  in  this  sub- 
ject, besides  that  chiefe  remedy  of  confidence  in  God,  prayer,  hearty  repen- 
tance, &c.  of  which  for  your  comfort  and  instruction  reade  Lavater  de  spec- 
tris,pnrt,  3.  cap.  5.  4*  6.  Wierus  de  pra:stigiis  doimnuum  lib,  5.  to  Philip 
Melancthon,  and  others;  and  that  christian  armour  which  Paul  prescribes; 
he  sets  downe  certain  amulets,  hearbs,  and  pretious  stones,  which  have  mar- 
velous virtues,  all  profliyandis  dcetnonibus,  to  drive  away  divels  and  their 
illusions.  Sapliyres,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &q.  quce  7nird  virtute  pollent 
ad  Icmures,  slryges,  incubos,  genios  aerios  arcendos,  si  veterum  monuments 
habendaffdes.  Of  hearbs,  he  reckons  us  penniroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica, 
piony.  Rich.  Argentine  de  prcestigiis  deemonum  cap.  20.  addes  hypericon  or 
S*.  Johns  vfort, perforata  herba,  which  by  a  divine  vertue  drives  away  divels. 
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and  is  therefore  called  fuga  damonum :  all  which  rightly  used  by  their  suffi- 
tus,  damonum  vexationibus  obsistunt,  afflictas  mentes  a  dcemonibus  relevant , 
et  venenatis  fumisy  expell  divels  themselves,  and  all  divelish  illusions.  An- 
thony Musa,  the  emperour  Augustus  his  physician,  cap,  6.  de  Betonid^  approves 
of  betony  to  this  purpose  ;  *  the  ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  church- 
yards, because  it  was  held  to  be  an  holy  hearb  and  good  against  fearfull  vi- 
sions ;  did  secure  such  places  it  grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that 
carried  it  about  them.  Idem  fere  Mathiolus  in  Dioscoridem,  Others  com- 
mend accurate  musicke,  so  Saul  was  helped  by  Davids  harpe.  Fires  to  be  made 
in  such  roomes  where  spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odors,  per- 
fumes, and  suftumigations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias ;  brimstone  and  bitumen, 
thusy  myrrha,  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker  hath  col- 
lected lib.  15.  de  secretis  cap.  15.  %  sulphuris  drachmam  unam,  recoquatur 
in  vitis  alb<B  aqudy  ut  dilutius  sit  sulphur  ;  detur  cegro;  nam  dcemones  sunt 
morbi  (saith  Rich.  Argentine  lib.  de  prcestigiis  damonum  cap.  ult.)  Vigetus 
hath  a  far  larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  cites  out  of 
Wierus.  %  sulphuris,  vini,  bituminis,  opoponacisy  galbani,  castorei,  SfC.  Why 
sweet  perfumes,  fires  and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  £r- 
nestus  Burgravius,  lucerna  vitce  et  mortis,  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  assignes  this 
cause,  quod  his  boni  Genii  provocentur ,  mali  arceantur;  because  good  spirits 
are  well  pleased  with,  but  evil  abhor  them.  And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles, 
present  Mahometans,  and  Papists  have  continual  lamps  burning  in  their 
churches,  all  day  and  all  night,  lights  at  funerals  and  in  their  graves ;  lucernes 
ardentes  ex  auro  liqnefacto,  for  many  ages  to  endure  (saith  Lazius)  ne  dcB- 
manes  corpus  Icedant ;  lights  ever  burning,  as  those  Vestall  virgins,  Pytho- 
nissee  maintained  heretofore,  with  many  such,  of  which  reade  Tostatus  in 
2  Reg.  cap.  6.  qu<Est,  43.  Thyreus  cap.  57.  5S.  62.  &c.  de  locis  infestisj 
Pictorius  Isagog.  de  dcemonibus,  &c.  see  more  in  them.  Cardan  would  have 
the  party  affected  winke  altogether  in  such  a  case,  if  he  see  ought  that  offends 
him,  or  cut  the  ayr  with  a  sword  in  such  places  where  they  walke  and  abide  ; 
gladiis  enim  et  lanceis  terrentur,  shoot  a  pistole  at  them,  for  being  aerial 
bodies,  (as  Cselius  Rhodigiuus,  lib.  I.  cap.  29,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Psellas, 
and  many  holde)  if  stroken,  they  feel  paine.  Papists  commonly  injoyne 
and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanctified  beads,  amulets,  musicke,  ringing  of 
bells,  for  to' that  end  are  they  consecrated,  and  by  them  baptized,  characters, 
counterfeit  reliques,  so  many  masses,  peregrinations,  oblations,  adjurations,  and 
whatnot?  Alexander Albertinus a Rocha,Petrus Thyreus, and  HieronymusMen- 
gus,with  many  other  pontificiall  writers,  prescribe  and  set  downe  severall  formes 
of  exorcismes,  as  well  to  houses  possessed  with  divels,  as  to  deemoniacal  per- 
sons; but  I  am  of  ^Lemnius  minde,  'tis  but  damnosa  adjuratio,  aut  potl.c 
ludifcatio,  a  meer  mockage,  a  counterfeit  charme,  to  no  purpose.  They  are 
fopperies  and  fictions,  as  that  ^  absurde  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent 
woman  seduced  by  a  magitian  in  France,  at  S**  Bawne,  exorcised  by  Dom- 
phius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of  circumventing  friers.  If  any  man  (saith 
Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a  thing,  without  all  those  jugling  circumstances, 
astrologicall  elections  of  time,  place,  prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big,  sesqui- 
pedal  words,  spels,  crosses,  characters,  which  exorcists  ordinarily  use,  let  him 
follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John,  that  without  any  ambitious  swelling 
termes,  cured  a  lame  man.  Acts  3.  In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and 
walke.  His  name  alone  is  the  best  and  only  charme  against  all  such  diabo- 
licall  illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise  :  and  so  Chrysostome.     Hac  erit  tibi 

*  Antiqiil  aoUtl  sunt  banc  herbam  ponere  In  ctemeterlia,  ideo  quod,  &c.  'Non  desunt  nostrfl  ctate 

sacriflcull,  qui  tale  quid  attentant,  sed  a  cacodcemone  irrisi  pudore  tuffecU  aunt  et  re  infectA  ablerunt. 
f  Done  Into  £ngUah  by  W.  B.  1613. 
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baculuSy  h<Bc  turris  inexpugnabilis,  k^c  armatura.  Nos  quid  ad  hcBC  dice- 
muSy  plure$  fortasse  expectabuntf  saith  S^'  Austin  ;  many  men  will  desire  my 
couDsell  and  opinion  what's  to  be  done  in  this  behalfe ;  I  can  say  no  more, 
quam  ut  verdjide,  qua  per  dileetionem  operatur,  ad  Deum  unumfugiamus^ 
let  them  fly  to  Grod  alone  for  helpe.  Athanasius  in  his  book  De  variis  qucest. 
prescribes  as  a  present  charme  against  divels,  the  beginning  of  the  61  Ps. 
Exsurgat  Deus,  dissipentur  inimici,  Sfc,  But  the  best  remedy  is  to  flye  to 
God,  to  call  on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  reive  on  him,  to  commit  ourselves 
wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  was  in  this  behalfe, 
et  quis  dcemonia  ejiciendi  modus,  read  Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5.  de  Cura.  Lam, 
meles.  cap.  38  et  deinceps. 

Last  of  all :  If  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  this  malady  to  have 
proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation,  precise  life,  contemplation  of 
Gods  judgements,  (for  the  divel  deceives  many  by  such  meanes)  in  that  other 
extream  he  circumvents  melancholy  it  self,  reading  some  books,  treatises,  hear- 
ing rigid  preachers,  &c.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath  begun  first  from  some 
g^reat  loss,  grievous  accident,  disaster,  seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any  such 
terrible  object,  let  him  speedily  remove  the  cause,  which  to  the  cure  of  this 
disease  ^  Navamis  so  much  commends,  avertat  cogitationem  a  re  scrupulosd^ 
by  all  opposite  meanes,  art,  and  industry,  let  him  laxare  animum,  by  all 
honest  recreations,  refresh  and  recreate  his  distressed  soule ;  let  him  divert  his 
thoughts,  by  himselfe  and  other  of  his  friends.  Let  him  reade  no  more  such 
tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  such  companies,  and 
by  all  meancs_open  himselfe,  submit  himselfe  to  the  advice  of  good  physicians 
and  divines,  which  is  contraventio  scrupuloj-um,  as  *  he  cals  it ;  hear  them 
speake  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to 
minister  a  word  to  him  that  is  J  weary,  whose  words  are  as  flagons  of  wine. 
Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  head-strong,  peevish,  wilfiil,  self-conceited  (as  in 
this  malady  they  are)  but  give  eare  to  good  advice,  be  ruled  and  perswaded ; 
and  no  doubt  but  such  good  counsel!  may  prove  as  prosperous  to  his  soule,  as 
the  angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron  gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought 
him  out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily  thraldome ;  they  may  ease 
his  afflicted  minde,  relieve  his  wounded  soule,  aiKl  take  him  out  of  the  jawes  of 
hell  it  selfe.  I  can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such  as  are  any 
way  distressed  in  this  kinde,  then  what  I  have  given  and  said.  Only  take 
this  for  a  corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  owne  welfare  in 
this,  and  all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  and  minde,  observe 
this  short  precept,  give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness.  Be  not  solitary, 
be  not  idle. 

SPERATE  MISERI. 
CAVETE  F(ELICES. 

Vis  a  dubio  liberari  ?  vis  quod  incertum  est  evadere  ?  Age  pcenitentiam 
dum  sanus  es ;  sic  agens,  dice  tibi  quod  securus  es,  quod  pcenitentiam  egisti 
eo  tempore  quo  peccare potuisli.     Austin. 

k  Tom.  2.  cap.  27.  num.  282.       '  Navunu.       i  Is.  50.  4. 
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to  jealousie,  630.  Horse  leeches  how  and  when 
used  in  mel.  448,  462.  How  oft  'tis  fit  to  eat 
in  a  day,  310.  How  to  resist  passions,  363. 
How  men  fall  in  love,  522.  Humours  what 
they  are,  93.  Hydrophobia  described,  89. 
Hypochondriacal  mel.  112  ;  his  causes  inward^ 
oatward,  248  ;  symptome,  271  ;  cure  of  it,  463. 
Hypochondries  misaffected,  causes,  250. 

Idleness  a  main  cause  of  mel.  159  ;  of  love 
mel.  507  ;  of  jealousie,  631.  Jealousie  a  syrap- 
tome  of  mel.  258  ;  defined,  described,  626  ;  of 
princes,  627 ;  of  brute  beasts,  629  ;  causes  of 
it,  630,  632 ;  symptomes  of  it,  640  ;  prognos- 
ticks,  644  ;  cure  of  it,  645,  651,  &c.  Jests  how 
and  when  to  be  used,  225.  Jews  religious  symp. 
tomes,  685.  Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion, 
677.  Ignorance  commended,  429.  Ignorant 
persons  still  circumvented,  677.  Imagination 
what,  101 ;  his  force  and  effects,  167,  &c.  Im. 
material  mel.  110.  Immortality  of  the  soul 
proved,  104  ;  impugned  by  whom,  710.  Im- 
portunity and  opportunity  cause  of  love  mel. 
532  ;  of  jealousie,  639.  Imprisonment  cause 
of  mel.  226.  Impostures  of  divels,  676 ;  of 
politicians,  672  ;  of  priests,  673.  Impediments 
of  lovers,  620,  621.  Impotency  a  cause  of 
jealousie,  632.  Impulsive  cause  of  mans  misery, 
82.  Incubi  and  succubi^  496.  Inconstancy  of 
lovers,  600,  601.  Inconstancy  a  sign  of  mel. 
258.  Infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  what 
g^evances  they  cause,  246.  Inner  senses  des- 
cribed, 101.  Injuries  and  abuses  rectified,  420. 
Instrumental  causes  of  diseases,  83.  Instru- 
mental cause  of  mans  misery,  83,  84.  Inter- 
preters of  dreams,  102.  Inundations  fury,  84. 
Joy  in  excess  cause  of  mel.  199.  Issues  when 
Qsed  in  mel.  449.     Inward  causes  of  mel.  246. 

Kings  and  princes  discontents,  184,  Kissing 
a  main  cause  of  love  mel.  537  ;  a  symptome  of 
love  mel.  555. 

Labour,  business,  cure  of  love  mel.  584. 
Lapis  Armenius  his  virtues  against  mel.  445. 
Lascivious  meats  to  be  avoided,  586.  Laurel  a 
purge  for  mel.  442.  Laws  against  adultery, 
643.  Leo  decimus  the  popes  scoffing  tricks. 
224.  Leoline  prince  of  Wales  his  submission, 
421.  Leucata  petra  the  cure  of  love-sick  per- 
sons, 608.  Liberty  of  princes  and  great  men, 
how  abused,  639.  Libraries  commended,  355. 
Liver,  his  site,  95  ;  cause  of  mel.  distempers,  if 
hot  or  cold,  247.  Loss  of  liberty,  servitude, 
imprisonment,  cause  of  mel.  226.  Losses  in 
general  how  they  offend,  237  ;  cause  of  despair, 
410,  565;  how  eased,  414.  Love  of  gaming 
and  pleasures,  imm()derate  cause  of  mel.  191. 
Love  of  learning,  over- much  study,  cause  of 
mel.  199.  Loves  beginning,  object,  definition, 
division,  473  ;  love  made  the  world,  478 ;  loves 
power,  493 ;  in  vegetals,  495  ;  in  sensible  crea- 
tures, ibid. ;  loves  power  in  divels  and  spirits, 


496  ;  in  men,  499  ;  love  a  disease,  557  ;  a  fire, 
561  ;  loves  passions,  558  ;  phrases  of  lovers, 
567 ;  their  vain  wishes  and  attempts,  573 ; 
lovers  impudent,  574  ;  courageous,  568  ;  wise, 
valiant,  free,  574  ;  neat  in  apparel,  576 ;  poets, 
musitians,  dancers,  577  ;  loves  effects,  579  ;  love 
lost  revived  by  sight,  589  ;  love  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, 617.  Love  and  hate  symptomes  of  re- 
ligious mel.  683.     Lycanthropia  described,  88. 

Madness  described,  88  ;  the  extent  of  mel. 
285  ;  a  symptome  and  effect  of  love  mel.  583. 
Made  dishes  cause  mel.  146,  147.  Maids,  nuns, 
widows  mel.  274.  Magitians  how  they  cause 
mel.  130 ;  how  they  cure  it,  295.  Mahometans, 
their  symptomes,  693.  Mans  excellency,  mi- 
sery, 81.  Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  84. 
Many  means  to  divert  lovers,  588;  to  cure 
them,  594.  Marriage,  if  unfortunate,  cause  of 
mel.  242  ;  best  cure  of  love  mel.  609  ;  marriage 
helps,  657  ;  miseries,  602 ;  benefits  and  com- 
mendation, 623.  Mathematical  studies  com- 
mended, 352.  Medicines  select  for  mel.  429  ; 
against  wind  and  costiveness,  465 ;  for  love  mel. 
587.  Melancholy  in  disposition,  mel.  equivo- 
cations, 90  ;  definition,  name,  difference,  108  ; 
part  and  parties  affected  in  mel.  his  affection, 
109  ;  matter,  110;  species,  or  kindes  of  mel. 
112:  mel.  an  hereditary  disease,  136;  meats 
causing  it,  141,  &c. ;  antecedent  causes,  247  ; 
particular  parts,  ibid. ;  symptomes  of  it,  251 ; 
they  are  passionate  above  measure,  258  ;  humo- 
rous, 259  ;  mel.  adust  symptomes,  265 ;  mixt 
symptomes  of  mel.  with  other  diseases,  266 ; 
mel.  a  cause  of  jealousie,  632  ;  of  despair,  714; 
mel.  men  why  witty,  279  ;  why  so  apt  to  laugh, 
weep,  sweat,  blush,  280 ;  why  they  see  visions, 
hear  strange  noyses,  speak  untaught  languages, 
prophesie,  &c.  281.  MeTuiruus  concubitut 
causa  melanc.  138.  Memory  his  seat,  102. 
Men  seduced  by  spirits  in  the  night,  126. 
Metempsychosis,  104.  Metals,  minerals  for 
mel.  436.  Meteors  strange,  how  caused,  325. 
Metoposcopy  fore-shewing  mel.  133.  Milk  a 
mel.  meat,  142.  Minde  how  it  works  on  the 
body,  164.  Minerals  good  against  mel.  436. 
Ministers  how  they  cause  despair,  717.  Mi- 
rach,  mesentery,  matrix,  meseraickveines  causes 
of  mel.  247.  Mirabolanes  purgers  of  mel.  444. 
Mirth  and  merry  company  excellent  against 
mel.  373  ;  their  abuses,  377.  Miseries  of  man, 
81;  how  they  cause  mel.  180;  common  mise- 
ries, 179  ;  miseries  of  both  sorts,  379  ;  no  man 
free,  miseries  effects  in  us,  sent  for  our  good, 
381,  382;  miseries  of  students  and  scholars, 
203.  Mitigations  of  mel.  427.  Monies  prero- 
gatives, 479,  480.  Moon  inhabited,  329; 
moon  in  love,  494.  Moving  faculty  described, 
102.  Mother  how  cause  of  mel.  139.  Musick 
a  present  remedy  for  mel.  his  effects,  370  ;  a 
symptome  of  lovers,  577;  causes  of  love  mel.  544. 

Natural  mel.  signs,  263.  Natural  signs  of 
love  mel.  552.  Narrow  streets  where  in  use, 
336.  Nakedness  of  parts  a  cause  of  love  mel. 
526 ;  a  cure  of  love  mel.  597.  Necessity,  to 
what  it  enforceth,  152,  233.  Neglect  and  con- 
tempt, best  cures  of  jealoimey^^iDQ^wesii 
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or  punishment  comes  after,  422.  Nerves  what, 
94.  Newes  most  welcome,  347.  Non-neces- 
sary causes  of  mel.  217.  Nobility  censured, 
385.  Nans  mel.  274.  Nurse  how  cause  of 
mel.  217. 

Objects  causing  mel.  to  be  remoTcd,  588. 
Obstacles  and  hindrances  of  lovers,  609.  Occa- 
sions to  be  avoided  in  love  mel.  588.  Odora- 
ments  to  smell  to  for  mel.  458.  Old  folks  apt 
to  be  jealous,  632.  Old  folks  incontinency 
taxed,  654.  Old  age  a  cause  of  mel.  135  ;  old 
mens  sons  often  mel.  138.  One  love  drives  out 
another,  593.  Opinions  of,  or  concerning  the 
aoule,  103.  Oppressions  effects,  243.  Oppor- 
tunity and  importunity  causes  of  love  mel.  532. 
Organical  parts,  95.  Overmuch  joy,  pride, 
praise,  how  causes  of  mel.  194.  Oyntments  for 
mel.  441.     Oyntments  riotously  used,  529. 

Palbnbss  and  leanness,  symptomes  of  love 
mel.  552.  Papists  religious  symptomes,  696, 
697.  Paracelsus  defence  of  minerals,  438. 
Parents  how  they  wrong  their  children,  616 ; 
how  they  cause  mel.  by  propagation,  136 ; 
how  by  remisness  and  indulgence,  219.  Pas- 
sions and  perturbations  causes  of  mel.  164 ; 
how  they  work  on  the  body,  166 ;  their  divi- 
sions,  170  ;  how  rectified  and  eased,  361.  Par- 
ticular parts  distempered,  how  they  cause  mel. 
247.  Parties  affected  in  religious  mel.  665. 
Passions  of  lovers,  556,  557.  Patience  a  cure 
of  misery,  420.  Patient,  his  conditions  that 
would  be  cured,  303  ;  patience,  confidence,  libe- 
rality, not  to  practice  on  himself,  304,  305 ; 
what  he  must  do  himself,  363 ;  reveal  his  grief 
to  a  friend,  365.  Paraenetical  discourse  to  such 
as  are  troubled  in  mind,  724.  Peniroyal  good 
against  mel.  444.  Perswasion  a  means  to  cure 
love  mel.  594 ;  other  mel.  368.  Perjury  of 
lovers,  546.  Phantasie  what,  101.  Philippus 
Bonus  how  he  used  a  countrey  fellow,  350. 
Philosophers  censured,  195 ;  their  errors,  196. 
Philters  cause  of  love  mel.  548  ;  how  they  cure 
mel.  607.  Phlebotomy  cause  of  mel.  155  ;  how 
to  be  used,  when,  in  mel.  448  ;  in  head  mel. 
450.  Phrensie's  description,  88.  Physician's 
miseries,  206  ;  his  qualities  if  he  be  good,  302. 
Physick  censured,  429  ;  commended,  432 ; 
when  to  be  used,  ibid. ;  Physiognomical  signs 
of  mel.  135.  Pictures  good  against  mel.  351 ; 
cause  love  mel.  537.  Planets  inhabited,  329. 
Plague's  effects,  84.  Playes  more  famous,  346. 
Pleasant  palaces,  344.  Pleasant  objects  of  love, 
481.  Pleasing  tone  and  voyce  a  cause  of  love 
mel.  535.  Poets  why  poor,  205.  Poetry  a 
symptome  of  lovers,  579.  Poetical  cures  of 
love  mel.  608.  Poor  men's  miseries,  230  ;  their 
happiness,  406  ;  they  are  dear  to  God,  396. 
Polititians*  pranks,  671.  Pork  a  mel.  meat, 
14 1 .  Pope  Leo  Decimua  his  scoffing,  224 .  Pos- 
session  of  divels,  90.  Power  of  spirits,  127. 
Poverty  and  want  causes  of  mel.  their  effects, 
228  i  no  such  misery  to  be  poor,  393.  Prepa- 
ratives  and  purgers  for  mel.  450.  Predestination 
misconstrued,  a  cause  of  despair,  589.  Priests 
how  they  cause  religious  mel.  673.  Princes' 
discontents,  184.     I^de  and  praise  causes  of 


mel.  ]  94.  Preventions  to  die  cure  of  jealootie, 
651.  Progress  of  love  mel.  exemplified,  539. 
Prognosticks  or  events  of  love  mel.  582 ;  of 
despair,  644  ;  of  jealousie,  ibid. ;  of  mel.  284. 
Precedency  what  stirs  it  causeth,  177.  Prctious 
stones,  metals,  altering  mel.  436.  Prospect  good 
against  mel.  338.  Prosperity  a  cause  of  misery, 
407.  Profitable  objects  of  love,  486.  ProtcsU- 
tions  and  deceitful  promises  of  lovers,  547. 
Pseudoprophets  their  pranks,  699  ;  their  symp- 
tomes, 694.  Pulse,  pease,  beanes,  cause  of  mel. 
444.  Pulse  of  mel.  men,  how  'tis  affected,  253. 
Pulse  a  sign  of  love  mel.  553.  Purgers  and  pre- 
paratives to  head  mel.  450.  Purging  simples 
upward,  442 ;  downward,  444.  Purging  how 
cause  of  mel.  155. 

QuANTirr  of  diet  cause,  147  ;  cure  of  mel. 
310. 

Rational  soule,  103.  Reading  Scriptures 
good  against  mel.  356.  Recreations  good  against 
mel.  341,  342.  Redness  of  the  face  helped,  461. 
Regions  of  the  belly,  95,  96.  Relation  or  hear- 
ing a  cause  of  love  mel.  509.  Religious  mel.  a 
distinct  species,  660;  his  object,  661;  causes 
of  it,  669 ;  symptomes,  683;  prognosticks,  700 ; 
cure,  702;  religious  policy,  by  whom,  673. 
Repentance  his  effects,  726.  Retention  and 
evacuation  causes  of  mel.  152 ;  rectified  to  the 
cure,  312.  Rich  men's  discontents  and  mise- 
ries, 190, 400 ;  their  prerogatives,  228.  Rivals 
and  corrivals,  629,  630.  Roots  censured,  144. 
Rosiecross-men's  promises,  357.  Ryot  in  ap- 
parel, excess  of  it  a  great  cause  of  love  mel.  529, 
535. 

Saints  aid  rejected  in  mel.  299.  Sallets 
censured,  143,  144.  Sanguine  mel.  signs,  263. 
Scilla  or  sea  onyon,  a  purger  of  mel.  442. 
Sdpio's  continency,  590.  Scoffes,  calumnies, 
bitter  jests,  how  they  cause  mel.  223 ;  their 
antidote,  427.  Scholars  miseries,  201,  202. 
Scripture  misconstrued  cause  of  religious  mel. 
730  ;  cure  of  mel.  356.  Scorxonera  good  againat 
mel.  435.  Sea  sick  good  physick  for  mel.  436. 
Self-love  cause  of  mel.  his  effects,  194.  Sen- 
sible  soule  and  his  parts,  100.  Senses  why  and 
how  deluded  in  meL  281.  Sentences  selected 
out  of  humane  authors,  427.  Servitude  cause  of 
mel.  227;  it  and  imprisonment  eased,  408. 
Several  men's  delights  and  recreations,  338. 
Severe  tutors  and  guardians  causes  of  mel.  219. 
Shame  and  disgrace  how  causes  of  mel.  their 
effects,  173.  Sickness  for  our  good,  445.  Sighs 
and  tears  sympt.  of  love  mel.  552.  Sight  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  love  mel.  509.  Signs  of  honest 
love,  484.  Simples  censured  proper  to  mel.  432 ; 
fit  to  be  known,  434  ;  purging  mel.  upward,  442 ; 
downward,  purging  simples,  444.  Similar  parts 
of  the  body,  94.  Singing  a  symptome  of  lovers, 
577 ;  cause  of  love  mel.  536.  Sin  the  impulsive 
cause  of  man's  misery,  81.  Single  life  and  vir- 
ginity  commended,  606 ;  their  prerogatives,  607. 
Slavery  of  lovers,  568.  Sleep  and  waking  causes 
of  mel.  164  ;  by  what  means  procured,  helped, 
460.  Small  bodies  have  greatest  wits,  384. 
Smelling  what,  101.  SmilLg  a  cause  of  lore 
mel.  525.     §^M3[^i??0(^e»  «»«»*  P^ 
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lasciyioQs,  636.  Solitariness  cause  of  md,  161 : 
coact,  ▼oluntaiy,  bow  good,  162;  sig:nof  mel. 
261.  Sorrow  his  effect,  172;  a  cause  of  mel. 
171  ;  a  «ympt.  of  rael.  256 ;  eased  by  counsell, 
410.  Soule  defined,  his  faculties,  98  ;  ex  tra- 
duce as  some  hold,  104,  105.  Spleen  bis  site, 
95  ;  how  roisaffected  cause  of  mel.  247.  Spices 
how  causes  of  mel.  144.  Spirits  in  the  body 
what,  94.  Spirits  and  divels  their  orders,  kindes, 
power,  &c.  115.  Spots  in  the  sun,  331.  Spruce- 
ness  a  sympt.  of  lovers,  576.  Stars  how  causes, 
or  signs  of  mel.  133;  of  love  mel.  505  ;  of  jea- 
loosie,  630.  Step  mother  her  mischiefes,  242. 
Stomack  distempered  cause  of  mel.  248.  Stones 
like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  &c.  319.  Stewes  why 
allowed,  653.  Strange  nurses  when  best,  218. 
Study  over-much  cause  of  mel.  199  ;  why  and 
how,  200,  267,  279 ;  study  good  against  mel. 
351,  352.  Subterranean  divels,  126.  Super- 
natural  causes  of  mel.  114.  Suspition  and  jea- 
lousie,  sympt.  of  mel.  258 ;  how  caused,  277. 
Superstitious  effects,  sympt.  687  ;  how  it  domi- 
neers, 665,  689.  Suifeiting  and  drunkenness 
taxed,  147.  Swallows,  cuckows,  &c.  where  are 
they  in  winter,  318.  Sweet  tunes  and  singing 
causes  of  love  mel.  536.  Symptomes  or  signs  of 
mel.  in  the  body,  251 ;  minde,  253;  from  Starrs, 
members,  262;  from  education,  custom,  con- 
tinuance of  time,  mixt  with  other  diseases,  266  ; 
symptomes  of  head  mel.  270 ;  of  hypochondria- 
cal mel.  271 ;  of  the  whole  body,  273  ;  symp- 
tomes  of  nuns,  maids,  widows  mel.  274  ;  imme- 
diate causes  of  mel.  sympt.  277 ;  symptomes 
of  love  mel.  552 ;  cause  of  these  symptomes, 
557  ;  symptomes  of  a  lover  pleased,  558  ;  de- 
jected, 559 ;  symptomes  of  jealousie,  640  ;  of 
religious  mel.  683 ;  of  despair,  729.  Synteresis, 
106.   Syrupes,  458. 

Tale  of  a  prebend,  419.  Tarantula's  sting- 
ing effects,  245.  Taste  what,  101.  Temperament 
a  cause  of  love  mel.  506.  Tempestuous  ayr,dark 
and  fuliginous,  how  cause  of  mel.  157.  Terres- 
trial divels,  124.  Terrors  and  affrights  cause  mel. 
220.  Theologasters  censured,  332,  3:53.  The 
best  cure  of  love  mel.  is  to  let  them  have  their 
desire,  609.  Tobacco  censured,  444.  Torments 
of  love,  560.  Transmigration  of  soules,  104. 
Travelling  commended,  good  against  mel.  338 ; 
for  love  mel.  especially,  591.  Tutors  cause  mel. 
220. 

Vain  glory  described,  a  cause  of  mel.  196. 
Teines  described,  95.  Valour  and  courage 
caused  by  love,  574.  Variation  of  the  compass 
where,  316.  Variety  of  meats  and  dishes  cause 
inel.  310.  Variety  of  mistresses  and  objects  a 
cure  of  mel.  593.   Variety  of  weather,  ayr,  man- 


ners, countryes,  whence,  322.  Variety  of  places, 
change  of  ayr,  good  against  mel.  338.  Vegetal 
soule  and  his  faculties,  98.  Vegetal  creatures  in 
love,  495.  Vegetal  soule  and  his  parts,  98. 
Venus  rectified,  315.  Venery  a  cause  of  mel. 
154.  Virtue  and  vice  principal  habits  of  the 
will,  106.  Venison  a  mel.  meat,  142.  Vices  of 
women,  600,  601.  Violent  misery  continues  not, 
380.  Violent  death  prognostick  of  mel.  286 ; 
event  of  love  mel.  583 ;  of  despair,  722 ;  by 
some  defended,  287  ;  how  to  be  censured,  290. 
Virginity  by  what  signs  to  be  known,  643. 
Virginity  commended,  606.  Vitex  or  Agnua 
cattus  good  against  love  mel.  586. 

Understanding  defined,  divided,  105.  Un- 
fortunate  marriages'  effects,  185, 242.  Unlawful 
cures  of  mel.  rejected,  295.  Unkind  friends 
cause  mel.  242.  Uncharitable  men  described, 
489.  Upstarts  censured,  their  symptomes,  389, 
397.  Urine  of  mel.  persons,  253.  Uxorii,  633. 

Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  &c.  good 
against  mel.  341,  587.  Want  of  sleep  a  symp- 
tome  of  love  mel.  553.  Waking  cause  of  mel. 
164 ;  a  symptome,  253 ;  cured,  360.  Wanton 
carriage  and  gesture  cause  of  love  mel.  524. 
Water  diveb,  123.  Water  if  foul  causeth  mel. 
146.  Waters  censured,  their  effects,  ibid. 
Waters,  which  good,  308.  Waters  in  love,  513. 
Wearisomness  of  life  a  symptome  of  mel.  563. 
What  physick  fit  in  love  mel.  584 .  Who  are 
most  apt  to  be  jealous,  630.  Whores*  proper- 
ties and  conditions,  595.  Why  good  men  are 
often  rejected,  418.  Why  fools  beget  wise  chil- 
dren, wise  men  fools,  138.  Will  defined,  divided, 
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